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I. — The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Philander  P.  Claxton. 

Theo.  Honour,  private  secretary  to  the  commissioner. 
Office  of  the  Chief  Clerk: 

James  F.  Abel,  chief  clerk. 

Lempi  J.  Hytooen,  assistant  to  the  chief  clerk. 

Eunice  W.  Curtis,  in  charge  of  mails  and  flies. 

Mrs.  Lottie  Pattern,  clerk. 

AJden  D.  Collins,  clerk. 

B.  Frank  Morrison,  clerk. 

William  Newman,  messenger. 

George  W.  Johnson,  assistant  messenger. 

Claim  I.  Hall,  messenger  girl. 
Editorial  Division: 

James  C.  Boykin,  chief. 

Allen  E.Miller,  editor. 

Xovick  Pierce. 

Henry  R.  Evans. 

Florence  DuBois. 

Birdie  B.  Hill. 

John  R.  Hendley. 

Edward  T.  Dyer. 

Joseph  H.  Richardson. 
Statistical  Division; 

Lewis  A.  Kalbach,  director  of  statistics.     « 

Harrie  R.  Bonner,  specialist  in  educational  statistics. 

Alex.  Summers,  statistician. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Woolverton. 

Nathalie  Leveque. 

Lula  M.  Comstock. 

Mrs.  Margaret  O.  Boykin. 

Ettas  Nadehnan. 

Qrover  C.  Young. 

Mary  Ella  Webb. 
Lwbnrp  Division; 

John  D.  Wolcott,  chief. 

Edith  A.  Wright. 

Mlltenberger  N.  Smull. 

Martha  R.  McCabe. 

Agnes  I.  Lee. 

Undine  Levy. 

Beatrice  Mills. 

Ruth  P.  Belden. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Duryee. 
Division  of  City  School  Systems: 

Frank  F.  Bunker,  specialist  in  city  school  systems. 

Walter  S.  Deuenbaugh,  specialist  in  education  in  villages  and  towns. 

Florence  C.  Fox,  specialist  in  educational  systems. 

Julia  W.  Abbott^specialistin  kindergarten  education. 

Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  specialist  in  kindergarten  education. 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Fernandez,  specialist  in  industrial  and  economic  relations  in  education. 

Mrs.  Florence  K.  Evans. 

Bertha  Y.Hebb. 

Mabel  Thawley. 
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Division  of  Higher  Education: 

George  F.  Zook,  specialist  in  higher  education. 
Chester  D.  Jarvis,  specialist  in  agricultural  education. 
Glen  L.  Swiggett,  specialist  in  commercial  education. 
Walton  C.  John,  specialist  in  charge  of  land-grant  college  statistics. 
Ella  B.  RatclifTe,  clerk. 
Division  of  Rural  Education: 

Jasper  L.  McBrlen,  director  rural  school  extension. 
John  C.  Muerman,  specialist  in  rural  education. 
Mrs.  Katharine  M.  Cook,  specialist  in  rural  education. 
Edith  A.  Lathrop,  specialist  in  rural  education. 
William  R.  Hood,  specialist  in  school  legislation. 
Division  of  Foreign  Educational  Systems: 

,  specialist  in  foreign  educational  systems. 

Theresa  Bach,  translator. 
Peter  H.  Pearson,  translator. 
Division  of  Vocational  Education: 

William  T.  Bawden,  specialist  in  industrial  education. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics. 
Division  of  Home  Education: 

Ellen  C.  Lombard,  director  of  home  education. 
Division  of  School  Hygiene 

Willard  8.  Small,  specialist  in  school  hygiene  and  sanitation. 
Julia  B.  Tappan,  special  assistant  in  school  hygiene. 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Goldsberry. 
Arthur  MacDonald. 
Mrs.  Marie  K.  Young. 

J.  Mace  Andress,  special  agent  in  health  education. 

Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  special  agent,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Term. 
Division  of  Civic  Education: 

Arthur  W.  Dunn,  specialist  in  civic  education. 
Division  of  Community  Organization: 
Edward  J.  Ward,  special  agent. 
United  States  School  Garden  Division: 

John  L.  Randall,  special  agent. 
Stenographic  Section: 

Mrs.  Marthena  Whipple  Wolcott,  in  charge. 
Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Manning.  • 

Emma  Schwab. 
Mrs.  Gladys  G.  Chaney. 
Andrew  H.  Gibbs. 
Mabel  E.  Hile. 
Alfred  Chidricco. 
Edna  M.  Nelson. 
Cletus  F.  Mortimer. 
Juanita  Newlon. 
Mrs.  Merle  W.  Horsey. 
Julia  F.  Barr. 
Florence  E.  Reynolds. 
Alice  Hilliard. 
Alasla  Division: 

Washington  (D.  C.)  office— 

William  Hamilton,  acting  chief. 

David  E.  Thomas,  accountant. 

Marie  C.  Kenealy. 
Seattle  ( Wash.)  office— 

William  T.  Lopp,  superintendent  of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska. 

,  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska. 

Harry  C.  Sinclair,  supply  agent. 

ChaunceyC.  Bestor,  special  disbursing  agent. 

James  O.  Williams. 

Mrs.  Ivy  M.  Knox. 
Special  Collaborators  in  Field  Service: 

1.  Representatives  of  State  departments  of  education — 

J.  W.  Abercrombie,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Wm.  Arthur  Bass,  chief  clerk,  State  department  of  education,  Nashville,  Term. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Denver,  Cot©. 

Ernest  W.  Butterfield,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Concord,  N.  H. 
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Special  CoUaboratou  in  Field  Service— Continued. 

1.  Representative*  of  State  departments  of  education— Continued. 

Charles  Carroll,  State  department  of  public  instruction,  Providence,  R.  L 

Jvttos  A.  Charohlll,  State  superintendent  of  pufcttcinstruction,  Satan,  Ore*. 

EwlngN.  Collette,  State  department  of  education,  Oklahoma,  Okla. 

Bennett  C.  Douglass,  State  department  of  education,  MautpeUer,  Vt. 

Spright  DoweB,  State  superintendent  of  education,  Montgomery,  Asa. 

Leo  if.  Favrot,  assistant  rural  school  supervisor,  State  departnatnt  of  education,  Baton  Rouge. 

La. 
Thomas  E.  Finogan,  deputy  oommtetaoer  olednsation,  Albany,  K.  Y. 
Fred  Gladden,  dork,  State  baud  ofodBOation,  Indionapehs,  Ind. 
Lester  D.  HimdriTnTi)ttomf»innrifmiT^ffi^mtirn,  ymwwi,  Monks 
Ida  M.  Huston,  chief  dork,  State  department  of  pohllc  instruction,  Lansing ,  Mien. 
Calvin  N.  Kendall,  conwnfiwlntterof education,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
T.  B.  McDonough,  State  department  of  education,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
W.  W.  Marquardt,  director  of  education,  Manila,  P.  I.  , 

Elvin  J.  Norton,  deputy  Statosoperinlaendent  of  public  Instruct  ion,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Francis  B.  Pearson,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
W.  H.  Pittman,  chief  clerk,  State  department  of  public  instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Olympia,  Wash. 
Ethel  E.  Rsdflrtd,  State  superintendent  of  pubUe instruction,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Charles  H.  Saylor,  State  department  of  education,  Springfield,  111. 
Fred  L.  Shaw,  State  superintendent  of  ptibiic  instruction,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
M.  P.  Shawkey,  State  superintendent  of  free  schools,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Payson  Smith,  commissioner  of  education,  Boston,  Moss. 
Arthur  R.  Speid,  commissioner  of  education,  Dover,  Bel. 
M.  Bates  Stephens,  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  E.  Swearingen,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Augustus  O.  Thomas,  State  saperinteDdent  of  pubUe  instruction,  Augusta,  Me. 
May  Tramper,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Helena,  Mont. 
Will  C.  Weed,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

2.  Higher  education— 

Kendrlo  C  Babcook,  dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Illinois,  Urban*,  111. 

George  W.  Bissell,  proiessor  of  mechanical  engineering,  Michigan  AgrlculturalCellege,  East  Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Bosjnue  C.  Branson,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Hiram  Byrd,  professor  of  hygiene,  University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss. 

Eugene  Davenport,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbena,  111. 

Edward  C.  Elliott,  chancellor,  University  of  Montana,  Helena,  Mont. 

Fred  M.  Fling,  professor  of  history,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Edwin  Greenlaw,  professor  of  English,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Charles  H.  Handschin,  professor  of  modern  languages,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

David  W.  Henry,  associate  professor  of  education,  Toledo  University,  Toledo,  Ohio, 

Edith  E.  Huntington,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Harry  L.  Kent,  supervisor  of  agricultural  education,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

Parke  L.  Koibe,  president,  Municipal  University,  Akron,  Ohio. 

J.  O.  LIpman,  college  farm,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

F.  A.  Magruder,  associate  professor  of  political  science,  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Oreg. 

H.  A.  Morgan,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxvillc,  Term. 

John  J.  Pettijohn,  director  division  of  university  extension,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Charles  Russell,  associate  professor  of  agricultural  education,  Toledo  University,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

William  H.  Smith,  president,  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Miss. 

Herman  C.  Stevens,  vice  president,  Chicago  Neurological  Society,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Monroe  Stowe,  president,  Toledo  University,  Toledo,  Ohio, 

James  F.  Willard,  professor  of  history,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Ouy  M.  Wilson,  professor  of  agriculture,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

3.  Rural  education— 

J.  H.  Ackerman,  president,  State  normal  school,  Monmouth,  Oreg. 

Herbert  E.  Austin,  East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Naaman  R.  Baker,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ernest  Burnham,  State  normal  school,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Thomas  J.  Coates,  principal,  State  normal  school,  Richmond,  Ky. 

Benjamin  M.  Davis,  professor  of  agricultural  education,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio, 

Edward  A.  Fresman,  superintendent  of  schools,  Itasca  Distri?t  No.  1 ,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

Marie  Turner  Harvey,  Kkksvftle,  Mo. 

Walter  B.  Hill,  special  supervisor  of  rural  schools,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Special  Collaborator*  in  Field  Service— Continued. 

3.  Rural  education— Continued. 

I.  W.  Huntzberger,  high  school,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Walter  E.  Larson,  State  inspector  of  rural  schools,  State  department  of  public  instruction,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 
George  M.  Lynch,  superintendent  of  schools,  Arcadia,  Fla. 

Charles  G.  Maphis,  professor  of  secondary  education,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
W.  B.  Mooney,  State  teachers'  college,  Greeley,  Colo. 
Richard  H.  Powell,  Jr.,  principal,  State  normal  school,  Valdosta,  Ga. 
Frederick  W.  Roman,  professor  of  economics,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Christopher  G.  Sargent,  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Charles  C.  Schmidt,  professor  of  education,  University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak. 
Joseph  H.  Shriber,  professor  of  rural  education,  State  Teachers'  College,  Greeley,  Colo. 
Rufus  W.  Stimson,  agent,  State  board  of  education,  Boston,  Mass. 
Burr  W.  Torreyson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Fort  Smith ,  Ark . 
Earl  S.  Wooster,  State  normal  school,  Ellensburg,  Wash: 
Charles  C.  Wright,  superintendent  of  schools,  Hunting  Creek,  N .  C. 

4.  City  school  systems; 

Margaret  W.  Aherne,  director  of  gardening,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Max  H.  Alberts,  garden  director,  Madison,  Wis. 

Waldo  B.  Cookingham,  in  charge  of  garden  work,  State  department  of  education,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Abbie  7.  Craig,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  Rockford,  111. 

William  P.  Deitz,  supervisor  of  gardening,  Newton,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Derringer,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Otis  M.  Eastman,  supervisor  of  project  works,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Fred  Eugene  Fuller,  professor  of  rural  education,  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

William  H.  Hand,  superintendent  of  schools,  Columbus,  S.  C. 

May  Hardin,  supervisor  of  gardening,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

William  T.  Heilman,  supervisor  of  gardens,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

John  A.  Hollinger,  supervisor  of  gardening,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edwin  M.  Hopkins,  professor  of  English,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

James  F.  Hosfc,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  111. 

L.  Oertrude  Howes,  master's  assistant,  Mary  Hemenway  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  A.  Huddleston,  Corpus  Christ! ,  Tex. 

Karl  Kesel,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

William  S.  Kienholz,  supervisor  of  agriculture,  Los  Angeles  high  and  intermediate  schools,  Los 

Angeles,  Calif. 
Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick,  supervisor  of  school  gardens,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  supervisor  of  secondary  education,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
Julius  Kuhnert,  supervisor  of  gardening,  Ithica,  N .  Y . 
Alice  T.  Lee,  garden  supervisor,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Orton,  Lowe,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mrs.  John  McSorley ,  Greensboro,  N .  C . 
Howard  A.  Newton,  supervisor  of  gardens,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Daniel  W.  O'Brien,  supervisor  of  gardening,  Boston,  Mass. 

Joshua  H.  Paul,  professor  of  natural  science,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Amos  Gartside  Pennell,  garden  supervisor,  Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 
Jessie  Peters,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Eugene  M.  Phillips,  high  school  inspector,  State  department  of  public  instruction,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
John  H.  Phillips,  superintendent  of  schools,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Mary  F.  Reames,  teacher  of  nature  study  and  gardening,  New  Orleans,  La. 
C.  Howard  Schartow,  supervisor  of  school  gardens,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Fred  N.  Scott,  professor  of  rhetoric,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Ruth  Scott,  supervisor  school  gardens,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Fannie  A.  Stebbins,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Ambrose  L.  Suhrie,  principal  normal  training  school,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Raymond  W.  Swett,  garden  supervisor,  Newton,  Mass. 
Mable  J.  Weekes,  garden  supervisor,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Leander  W.  Welch,  garden  supervisor,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Gertrude  Wright,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

5.  Commercial  education: 

Stuart  Daggett,  professor  of  railway  economics,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Frederick  Juchhofl,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Charles  J.  Koch,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Oscar  E.  Olin,  professor  of  economics,  Municipal  University,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Frederick  B.  Robinson,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  NewYork,  N.  Y. 
0.  Americanization: 

Max  Loeb,  chairman  of  the  Illinois  State  Americanization  Committee,  Chicago,  111. 
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Special  Collaborators  in  Field  Service— Continued. 

7.  Research  stations: 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Richard  8.  French,  director. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
University  of  Indiana,  Btoomington,  Ind. 

George  E.  Sohbfer. 

Bnrdette  R.  Bacfcingham,  director. 

Charles  E.  Chadaey. 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

William  F.  Russell. 

Ernest  Horn. 

Ervin  E.  Lewis. 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Chester  A.  Buckner,  director. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Guy  M.  Whipple,  director. 
;  Charles  S.  Berry. 

Calvin  O.  Davis. 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Lotus  D.  Coflman,  director. 

Leonard  V.  Koos. 

Melvin  E.  Haggerty. 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Junius  L.  Meriam,  director. 

Evelyn  Dewey,  10  West  Eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Lester  A.  Williams,  director. 

Marcus  C.  S.  Noble. 

Edgar  W.  Knight. 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex\ 

Joseph  L.  Henderson,  director. 

Clarence  T.  Gray. 

A.  Caswell  Ellis. 
University  of  Virginia,  University,  Va. 

George  C.  Ferguson,  director. 

John  L.  Manahan. 

William  R.  Smitbey. 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash* 

Clifford  Woody,  director. 

Henry  Susallo. 
•   Frederick  E.  Bolton. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  ' 

Vivian  A .  C.  Henmon,  director. 

Michael  V.O'Shea. 

Frank  L.  Clapp. 

8.  Home  education: 
L.  J.  AUeman,  director  of  extension,  State  normal  school,  Natchitoches,  La. 
Walton  S.  Bittner,  associate  director,  extension  division,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  In  1 
Richard  Burton,  professor  of  English  literature,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
O.  E.  Klingaman,  director,  extension  division,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Frank  C.  Lockwood,  director,  extension  division,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
F.  F.  Nalder,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 
Alva  O.  Neal,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Wellington  Patrick,  director,  extension  division,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Louis  E.  Reber,  director,  university  extensions  division,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  \. 
Mrs.  Hannah  K.  Schoff,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  Forster  Smith,  professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Reed  Smith,  director,  extension  department,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  < 
John  C.  TJaden,  director,  extension  division,  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  J  >  •  • 
Joseph  L.  Wheeler,  librarian,  public  library,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Samuel  C.  Wilson,  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville,  Tex. 
Albert  S.  Yoder,  director,  extension  division,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  Is . 

9.  Visual  instruction: 
Arthur  L.  Beeley,  assistant  prof essor  of  psychology,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  \'iu.. 
William  H.  Dudley,  Madison,  Wis. 

Russell  F.  Egner,  extension  division,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
F.  W.  Reynolds,  director,  educational  extension,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Special  Collaborator*  in  Field  Service— Continued. 

10.  Library  service: 

Edith  Guerrier,  librarian /Boston  Public  Library,  Beaton,  Man. 

11.  Kindergarten: 

Lucy  Wheel ock,  Boston,  Mass. 

12.  Racial  groups: 

S.  G.  Atkins,  principal,  Slater  Industrial  and  State  Normal  School,  Winston-felaaa,  W.  C. 

13.  Geography: 

Ray  H.  Whitbeck,  professor  of  geography,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wit. 

14.  Illiteracy: 

Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  president  Kentucky  Illiteracy  Commission,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

II. — Department  of  State:  Educational  Activities. 

(1)  School  of  Consular  Instruction,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(2)  Student  Interpreters'  Schools:  (a)  Constantinople,  Turkey;  (o)  Tokyo,  Japan;  (c)  Peking,  China. 

III. — Department  of  War:  System  of  Military  Education. 

/.   United  States  Military  Atmdemy.  West  Point,  iV.   Y. 

For  the  education  of  Cadets  (prospective  officers)  of  the  Army,  with  the  following  primary  objects: 
(a)  To  so  develop  the  powers  of  analysis  that  the  mind  may  reason  to  a  logical  conclusion, 

(0)  To  instill  discipline  and  a  high  sense  of  honor. 

(r)  To  bring  its  graduates  to  the  threshold  of  their  profession  properly  equipped  to  pursue  its  study. 

2.  Special  service  schools,  for  each  arm  and  department. 

For  preparation  for  technical  and  tactical  duties  in  the  particular  arm  or  sen-fee  for  doty  with  troops. 
Students  are  the  junior  officers  of  the  Army.    Courses  are  both  basic  and  advanced . 

(1)  The  Infantry  School,  Camp  Benning,  Ga. 

(2)  The  Cavalry  School,  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

(3)  (a)  The  Field  Artillery  School,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 
(6)  The  Field  Artillery  School,  Camp  Knox,  Ky. 
(c)  The  Field  Artillery  School,  Camp  Bragg,  N.  C. 

(4)  The  Coast  Artillery  School,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

(5)  The  Engineer  School,  Camp  Humphreys,  Va. 
(G)  The  Ordnance  Schools: 

(1)  The  Ordnance  School  of  Application  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Aberdeen,  Md.,  for  the 

purpose  of  Instructing  officers  of  the  department  In  mechanics!  and  chemical  engineering 
dealing  principally  with  the  theory  of  ordnance  design. 

(2)  The  Ordnance  School  of  Technology,  Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass.,  for  t  he  instruc- 

tion of  officers  of  the  department  in  metallurgy  and  metallography,  met&Hcrgical  chem- 
istry, testing  materials,  shopwork,  machine,  smith  and  foundry,  arsensl  imd  general, 
administration,  steam,  power  and  compressed  air. 

(3)  The  Ordnance  Operation,  Maintenance,  and  Repair  School,  Rarftan  Arsenal,  Metuchen, 

N.  J.,  for  the  instruction  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Ordnance  Department  and  others  who  may 
be  detailed  to  take  courses  to  train  them  to  become  machinists,  blacksmiths,  welders, 
automobile  and  tractor  mechanics,  small  arms  machine  gun  armorers',  explosive  specialists, 
artillery  mechanics,  saddlers,  woodworkers,  depot  clerks,  and  ordnance  sergeants. 

(7)  (a)  The  Signal  Corps  School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
(o)  The  Signal  Corps  School,  Camp  Alfred  Vail,  N.  J. 

(8)  (a)  The  Air  Service  Pilot  School,  Cartstrom  Field,  Arcadia,  Fla. 
(&)  The  Air  Service  Pilot  8chool,  March  Field,  Riverside,  Calif. 

(c)  The  Air  Service  Pursuit  School,  Rockwell  Field,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

(<f)  The  Air  Service  Bombardment  School,  Effingf  on  Field,  Houston,  Tex. 

(e)  The  Air  Service  Observation  School,  Post  Field,  Fort  Sill,  Olda. 

(/)  The  Air  Service  Engineering  School,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

(g)  The  Air  Sen-ice  School,  Langlcy  Field,  Hampton,  Va. 

(A)  The  Air  Service  Mechanics  School,  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

( j)  The  Balloon  School,  Ross  Field,  Arcadia,  Cattf. 

(;)  The  Balloon  School,  Lee  Hall,  Va. 

(Jfc)  The  Airship  School,  Brooks  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

(9)  The  Tank  Corps  School,  Camp  Meade,  Md. 

(10)  The  Army  Band  Leaders  School,  Fort  Jay,  X.  Y. 

(11)  (a)  The  Chemical  Warfare  School,  Laketmrst,  N.  J. 

(&)  The  Chemical  Warfare  School,  Kclgewood  Arsenal,  Md. 
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(12)  Motor  Transport  Schools:  (a)  Camp  Holabird,  Md.;  (&)  Camp  Jessup,  Ga.    ' 

At  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  and  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  it  is 
planned  to  provide  advanced  training  in  automotive  engineering  for  Motor  Transport  Corps 
officers,  the  course  to  he  a  special  one  covering  one  year.  It  is  intended  to  send  five  officers  to 
each  place.    These  officers  have  not  yet  been  selected. 

Authority  has  been  obtained  from  the  training  section  of  the  General  Staff  to  establish  units  of  the 
Bead  te  Officers'  Training  Corps  at  each  of  the  following  10  listed  colleges?  (1)  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  (2)  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  (3)  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio;  (4)  University  of  Tennessee,  KnaxvilLe,  Teno.;  (5)  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.:  (6)  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  (7)  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  (8)  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Kebr.;  (9)  A.  &  M.  College  of  Utah,  Logan, 
Utah;  (10)  A.  &  M.  College  of  Oregon,  Corvallis,  Oreg. 

(13)  Medical  Department  Schools: 

(<0  The  Army  Medical  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  lor  technical  training. 

(e)  The  Field  Service  School,  Med.  Dept.,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  for  training  in  oil  field  subjects. 

(c)  The  Army  School  of  Nursing,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Training  given  in  the  various  military 
hospitals  and  through  such  affiliations  as  may  be  required  to  complete  the  course,  which 
extends  over  a  period  of  three  years.) 

(<Z)  Division  of  physical  reconstruction:  Educational  staff.  The  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army 
has  designated  the  following  general  military  hospitals  for  the  work  of  physical  recon- 
struction of  disabled  soldiers: 

Letterman  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Walter  Heed  General  Hospital, 
Taknma  Park,  D.  C;  Lawson  Oenerai  Hospital,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.;  O'BeHly  General 
Hospital,  Oteen,  N.  C;  Fitssimons  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo.;  Lovell  General 
Hospital,  Fort  Sheridan,  111.;  Hoff  General  Hospital,  Fox  Hills,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.; 
Fort  Sam  Houston  Hospital,  Tex. 

3.  General  schools. 

(1)    ntlTf*1  g*™**"*  flnhrfvA.    Prtrf  T^arrntiforth    JTaaia 

(a)  School  of  the  Line.    Preparation  of  officers  for  technical  handling  of  troops.    Students  taken 

from  troops  after  course  at  special  service  schools, 
(o)  General  Staff  School.    Preparation  for  General  Staff  duty  with  tactical  units,  and  for  higher 
tactical  commands     Students  taken  from  school  of  the  line. 
(2)  General  Staff  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Preparation  for  War  Department,  General  Staff,  and  high  command.    Students  taken  from  troops 
after  course  at  General  Staff  School. 

4.  Special  schools  for  enlisted  men. 

Various  schools  far  noncommissioned  officers,  bakers  and  cooks,  teamsters,  blacksmiths,  farriers, 
mechanics,  chauffeurs,  antoiriechanirw,  darks,  gunners,  electricians,  carpenters,  etc.,  and  various  schools 
for  vocational  training.    Located  at  all  posts  and  stations  of  the  Army. 

5.  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  Unit. 
NOTB.—Tbe  letter  (J.)  indicates  a  Junior  unit .    Junior  units  are  given  a  basic  Infantry  course. 

FIRST  CORPS  AREA. 

(Headquarters:  Boston,  Mass.) 


Institution. 


Connecticut: 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Mcriden  High  BchooL 

New  Britain  High  School 

Stamford  High  BchooL 

Yale  University 

Maine: 

Bangor  High  School 

University  of  Maine 

Massachusetts: 

Boston  University 

Gloucester  High  School 


Harvard  University 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


Location. 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

New  Bedford  High  School 

New  Hampshire: 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 
Rhode  Island: 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

Vermont: 

Norwich  University 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College. 


Storrs 

Meriden...... 

New  Britain . 
Stamford 

New  Haven. . 

Bangor 

Orono. 

Boston 

Gloucester... 
Cambridge... 

Amherst 

Cambridge... 
New  Bedford 

Durham 

Kingston  „._ . 

NorthfieW.... 
Burlington. . . 


Kind  of  unit. 


Inf. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

F.  A.,  S.  C,  Eng. 

J. 
Inf. 

Inf. 

J. 

F.A. 

Inf.,  Car. 

C.A.S.O,Ord.,Eng. 

J. 

InL,C.A. 


Inf. 

Car. 
Inf. 
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8ECOND   CORPS   AREA. 
(Headquarters:  Governors  Island,  N.  Y.) 


Institution. 


Delaware: 

Delaware  College 

New  Jersey: 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.. 

Princeton  University 

Rutgers  College 

New  York: 

College  of  thoCity  of  New  York. 

Columbia  University 

Cornel]  University 

Clason  Point  Military  Academy. 

New  York  Military  Academy . . . 

New  York  University. 


Peekskill  Military  Academy, 
hoof. 


St.  John's  School 

Do 

Syracuse  University 

Porto  Rico: 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
University  of  Porto  Rico 


Location. 


Newark. 


Bordentown 

Princeton 

New  Brunswick. 

New  York  City. 

do :.. 


Ithaca 

Bronx,  New  York  City 

Cornwal!-on-Hudson. . 

New  York  City 

Peekskill 

Manlius 

do 

Syracuse 


May  agues... 
RJoPIedras. 


Kind  of  unit. 


Inf. 

J. 

F.A. 

Inf. 

Inf.  # 

Inf.,8.C.,C.A. 

Inf.,  S.  C,  F.  A.,  Ord. 

j  > 

J. 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf. 

Inf. 
Inf. 


THIRD   CORPS   AREA. 
(Headquarters:  Fort  McHenry,  Md.) 


District  of  Columbia: 

Georgetown  University 

Howard  University  (colored) 

St.  John's  College 

Maryland: 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

University  of  Maryland 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 

St.  John's  College 

Western  Maryland  College 

Pennsylvania: 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Drexel  Institute 

Lafayette  College 

Lehigh  Universltv 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania  College 

PottsviUe  High  School 

Pennsylvania  8  tate  College 

Virginia: 

Augusta  Military  Academy 

Fishburne  Military  Academy 

Fork  Union  Military  Academy 

Hampton  Institute  (colored) 

Staunton  Military  Academy 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Blackstone  Military  Academy 


Baltimore 

College  Park. 
Emmitsburg. 

Annapolis 

Westminster. 


Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

Easton 

South  Bethlehem. 

Chester 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Gettysburg 

Pottsville 

State  College 


Fort  Definace 
Waynesboro.. 
Fork  Union... 

Hampton 

Staunton 

Blacksburg . . . 


Lexington. 
Blackstone 


Inf. 
Inf. 
J. 

Inf. 
Inf. 
Inf. 
Inf. 
Inf. 

Eng.,S.C.,M.T.C. 

Inf. 

Inf. 

Inf. 

Inf. 

Inf. 

Inf.,C.A.,M.T.C. 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf.,  Kng.,  C.  A. 

Inf.,  F.  A.,  Cav.,  Eng. 

J  a 


FOURTH   CORPS'  AREA. 
(Headquarters:  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.) 


Arkansas: 

Little  Rock  College 

Ouchlta  College 

University  of  Arkansas 

Alabama: 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute . . 

Birmingham  High  Schools 

Marion  Institute 

Do 

Montgomery  Public  High  School 

Springhill  College 

Tuskegee  Institute  (colored) 

University  of  Alabama 

.Florida: 

University  of  Florida 


Little  Rock... 
Arkadelphia.. 
Fayetteville . . 

Auburn 

Birmingham.. 

Marion 

do 

Montgomery . . 

Mobile 

Tuskegee 

University 

Gainesville  — 


Inf. 
Inf. 
Inf. 

Inf.,  F.  A.,  Eng. 

J. 

Inf. 

J. 

J.  ' 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf.,  C.  A.,  Eng. 

Inf. 
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fourth  corps  area — continued. 


Institution. 


Gecvcia* 

Atlanta  Public  High  8cheols. 
Emory  University 


Emory  University  Academy. 

A<    . 


Georgia  Military  Academy 

Georgia  Military  College 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

University  of  Georgia 

Gordon  Institute 

Lanier  High  8chool . 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

Riverside  Academy 

Louisiana: 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 

St.  Charles  College , 

Mississippi: 

G  uli  Coast  Military  Academy 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

North  Carolina: 

Bingham  Military  School 

Davidson  College 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering. 

Trinity  College 

University  of  North  Carolina 

South  Carolina: 

Carlisle  School 

Clemson  Agricultural  College 


Porter  Military  -Academy 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Carolina 

The  Citadel.  The  Military  College  of  South  Carolina. 

Woflord  College 

Woflord  College  Fitting  School 


Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy . 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy 

Chattanooga  High  Schools 

Columbia  Military  Academy 

Knoxville  High  Schools 

Massey  Military School 

Memphis  City  High  Schools 

Nashville  PubUoHigh8chools 

Sewanee  Military  Academy  > 

Tennessee  Military  Institute 

University  of  Tennessee 

Union  University 


Location. 


Atlanta 

Emory , 

Oxford 

College  Park . 
Milledgeville 

Atlanta 

Athens 

Barnesville . . 

Macon 

Dahlonega . . 
Gainesville.. 


Baton  Rouge . 
Grand  Coteau. 


Gulfport 

Agricultural  College. 


Asheville 

Davidson 

West  Raleigh 


Durham  •  -  • 
Chapel  Hill 


Bamberg — 
Clemson .... 
Charleston . . 

Clinton 

Columbia  — 
Charleston . . 
Spartanburg. 
do 


Spring  Hill.. 
Lebanon.... 
Chattanooga. 
Columbia . . . 
Knoxville . . . 

Pu>ski 

Memphis 
Nashville... 

Sewanee 

Sweetwater . 
Knoxville... 
Jackson 


FIFTH  CORPS  AREA. 
(Headquarters:  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.) 


Indiana: 

Culver  Military  Academy 

Do 

Depauw  University 

Gary  High  Schools 

Howe  School 

Indianapolis  Public  High  Schools. 

Indiana  University 

Purdue  University 

Rose  Polytechnic  institute 


Bethel  College 

Louisville  Boys'  High  School 

Owensboro  High  School 

University  of  Kentucky , 

Western  Kentucky  8tate  Normal  School. 
Kentucky  Military  Institute 

Ohio: 

Denison  University 

Cleveland  Public  High  Schools 

Municipal  University  of  Akron 

Ohio  Northern  University 

Ohio  State  University 

St.  Mary's  College , 

University  of  Cincinnati 

West  Virginia: 

West  Virginia  University 


Culver 

.....do 

Greencastle. . 

Gary 

Howe 

Indianapolis. 
Bloomington. 

Lafayette 

Terre  Haute. 


Russelville 

Louisville 

Owensboro 

Lexington 

Bowling  Green. 

Lyndon 

.....do 


Granville. . 
Cleveland. 

Akron 

Ada 

Columbus. 
Dayton... 
Cincinnati. 


Morgan  town. 


Kind  of  unit. 


J.- 

Inf. 

J.. 

J. 

J. 

Inf.,  C.  A.,  8.  C 

Inf.,  Cav.,  M.  T.  C. 

J. 

J. 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf.,  M.  T.C. 

J, 

J. 

Inf.,  C.  A. 

J. 

Inf. 

Inf. 

Inf. 
Inf. 

J. 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf. 

Inf. 

Inf.,  C.  A. 

Inf. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

Inf.,  Eng.,  M.  T.  C. 

Inf. 


Inf.,  Cav.,  F.  A. 

Inf. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

Inf. 

Inf.,  F.  A. 

Eng. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf. 

Inf. 

Inf.,  F.  A. 

Inf. 

Eng.,  C.  A. 

Inf.,  Eng. 


i  Present  address,  Palatka,  Fla. 
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SIXTH  CORPS  AREA. 

(Headquarters:  Fort  Sheridan,  111.) 


Institution. 


Illinois: 

Chicago  High  Schools 

University  of  Chicago 

Joliet  Township  High  School. 


Knox  College 

Loyola  Academy 

Morgan  Park  Military  Academy. 

Northwestern  College 

Northwestern  University 

St.  Ignatius  College 

Rockford  High  Softools. 

St.  Viator  College 

UniverrityoflSnoto 


Waukegan  Township  High  School 

Western  Military  Academy 

Do 

Michigan: 

Calumet  Pablic  High  School 

Detroit  High  Schools 

Ferris  Institute , 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Michigan 

Wisconsin: 

Beloit  High  School , 

Campion  College 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy 

Ripon  College , 

St.  John's  Military  Academy 

Do 

University  of  Wisconsin 


Location. 


Chicago 

do 

Joliet 

Oalesburg 

Chicago 

.....<io 

MSpOsVlf^B.  .  . 

Evansten. ... 

Chicago. 

Rockford..... 
Bourhonnais. 
TTrbaua 

Waukegan... 

Alton 

de 


Kind  of  unit. 


Calumet. . . 

Detroit 

Big  Rapids. 


Ann  Arbor. 


J. 

F.  A. 

9. 

Inf. 

J. 

J. 

Inf. 

Inf. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

Car.,  Inf.,  F.  A.,  S.  C, 

Eog. 
J. 
Inf. 
J. 

J. 

J. 
i  J. 
1  Inf.C.  A.,Oav. 

S.  C.,C.  A. 


Beloit 

Prairie  duChien. 

Lake  Geneva 

Ripon. 

DetofteW 

de 

Madison 


J. 
J. 
I. 

Inf. 
Inf. 
J. 

Inf.,  S.  C,  F.  A.,Ord. 


SEVENTH   CORPS   AREA. 
(Headquarters:  Fort  Crook.  Nebr.) 


Iowa: 

Cedar  Rapids  High  School 

Coe  College , 

Cornell  College ~ 

Council  Bluffs  High  School 

Davenport  High  school _ 

Iowa  State  College  oi  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Marshalltown  High  School 

Kansas: 

Kansas  State  Agriculture  College 

Do 

Leavenworth  High  School 

St  Mary's  College 

University  of  Kansas 

Fairmount  College 

Minnesota: 

College  of  St.  Thomas 

Cretin  High  School.".. ".".!**.!. !!!..*.! '.WWW '.'..'.'.'.'.. 

Oustavus  Adolphus  College 

Shattuck  School 

University  of  Minnesota 

Do.... 

Minneapolis  Public  Schools 

Missouri: 

Joplin  High  School 

Kemper  Military  School 


nper 

Missouri  School  of  Mines 

Missouri  Military  Academy 

St.  Joseph  High  School 

Went  worth  Military  Academy 

University  of  Missouri 

Washington  University 

Kansas  City  public  schools 

Nebraska: 

Creighton  University 

University  of  Nebraska 

Do 

North  Dakota: 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 
University  of  North  Dakota 


Cedar  Rapids. . 

do 

Mount  Vernon. 
Council  Bluffs. 

Davenport 

Ames. 


Iowa  City 

Marshalltown. 


Manhattan... 

do 

Leavenworth . 
St.  Mary's... 

Lawrence 

Wichita 


St.  Paul 

do 

do 

St.  Peter 

Faribault.... 
Minneapolis. . 

do 

do 


Joplin. 

Boone  viUe.. 

do 

Rolla 

Mexico 

St.  Joseph... 
Lexington... 
Columbia . . . 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City. 


Omaha.. 

do... 

Lincoln. 
do... 


Fargo 

Grand  Forks. 


J. 

inf. 

Inf. 

J. 

J. 

Inf.)  F.  A.,  £ng. 

Inf.,  M.  T.  C,  Bog. 

Inf.,  C.  A. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

Inf.,  Eng.,  C.  A. 

Inf. 

laf. 

J: 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf.,  C.  ▲.,&.& 

J. 

J. 

J. 

lot 
J. 

£ag. 
J. 

'  J.,  Inf. 
F.  A..  laf. 
InL,C.  A. 
J. 

Inf. 
J. 
1  Inf. 

.!  j. 

.]  Inf. 
.j  Inf. 
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seventh  corps  area— continued. 


Institution. 


South  Dakota: 

Sooth  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me-  j  Brookings 
chanic  Arts. 

Do _ 

University  of  South  Dakota Vermillion 


EIGHTH  CORPS  AREA. 
(Headquarters:  Fort  Bam  Houston,  Tex.^ 


University  of  Arizona 

Colorado: 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Do 

State  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico: 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

Do 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

Do 


Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Bo 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Military  Academy 

Texas: 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. . . 

Allen  Academy 

Dallas  public  high  schools 

£1  Paso  High  School 

West  Texas  Military  Academy 


Tucson.. 


Fort  Collins. 

de 

Golden 


State  College 

do 

Roswell 

....do 


Srilrwater. 
do..... 

Norman. . . 
C  la  rem  ore. 


College  Station. 

Bryan. 

Dallas. 

ElPaso 

San  Antonio... 


Kind  of  unit. 


Inf. 

J. 
Inf. 


Cav. 

F.  A. 

J. 
Eng. 

Tnf. 
J. 

Inf. 
J. 

Inf. 

jr. 

Inf.,  F.  A. 

J. 

Inf.,  8.  C,  F.  A.,  Cav. 

•i . 
J. 
J. 
J. 


N'IMTH  CORK?  AREA. 
(Headquarters:  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.) 


California: 

The  Harvard  School 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University 

Polytechnic  High  School 

Los  Angeles  high  schools 

Loyola  College 

Oakland jpublic  high  schools 

Pomona  College 

Pasadena  High  School 

Polytechnic  High  8chool  and  Junior  College. . . 

San  Diego  Junior  Colloge 

Ran  Francisco  high  schools * 

University  of  California 

University  of  California  (Southern  branch) 

Idaho: 

Boise  High  School 

University  of  Idaho 

Montana: 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Mount  St.  Charles  College 

University  of  Montana 

Nevada: 

University  of  Nevada .^ 

Beao  School  District  No.  16 

Oregon: 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 


Los  Angeles. . . 

Palo  Alto 

Long  Beach... 
Los  Angeles... 

do 

Oakland 

Claremant 

Pasadena 

Riverside 

San  Diego..... 
San  Francisco. 

Berkeley 

Los  Angeles. . . 


Boise... 

Moscow 


Bozeman. 
Helena.-. 

Missoula. 


Reno... 
....do- 


University  of  Oregon 

Utah: 

Ogden  High  School 

Salt  Lake  City  high  schools . . 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah.. 

University  of  Utah 

Washington: 

State  College  of  Washington.. 
Do 

University  of  Washington 

Walla  Walla  high  aflboob..... 
Wyoming: 

Cheyenne  high  schools 

University  of  Wyoming 


Corvallis. 

Eugene.. 


Ogden 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Logan 

Salt  Lake  City. 


Pullman 

....do 

Seattle 

Walla  Walla. 

Cheyenne 


J. 

Inf.,  F.  A. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

Inl 

J. 

J. 

J. 

J. 

Inf.,C.  A. 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf. 

Inf. 
J. 

Inf. 

Inf. 
J. 

M.  T.  Cy  Inf.,F.  A., 

Eng..  Cav. 
Inf. 

J. 
J. 
InL.C.  A.,M.T.C. 

F.A. 

Inf. 

J. 

Inf.,  C.  A. 

<i» 
J. 

Inl 
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HAWAIIAN  DEPARTMENT. 
(Headquarters:  Honolulu,  Hawaii.) 


Institution. 

Location. 

Kind  of  unit. 

f  a?nahamehft  School,  -  r . ..--,--.-.--  r  -  -, 

J. 

Punahou  Schooir „,-,.,...... , , .,.,.-. , 

do 

j. 

+ 

IV.— Department  op  the  Navy:  Naval  Educational  Activities. 

1.  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

2.  Post-graduate  schools  in  steam,  electrical,  and  gas  engineering  and  aviation. 

3.  General  educational  instruction  aboard  snip;  correspondence  courses  conducted  by  Morale  Division, 

Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Department. 

4.  Other  training  activities. 

First  fatal  District,  Boston,  Mass. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology:  Post-graduate  course  in  naval  construction. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  Naval  War  College. 

Naval  Training  Station: 
Recruit  training;  special  school  for  enlisted  men  desiring  to  enter  Naval  Academy;  trade  schools  for 
commissary  branch;  recruit  trade  schools;  yeoman,  Hospital  Corps,  bugler,  musician,  preliminary 
radio  and  signal  schools. 
Naval  Torpedo  Station: 
Torpedo  and  deep-sea  diving  classes. 

Third  Naval  District,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University:  Post-graduate  courses  for  officers. 
Special  courses  in  Sperry  Gyro  compass,  Ford  fire-control  instruments,  Bliss  torpedoes. 

New  Ijondon,  Conn. 

Submarine  Base: 
Officers'  submarine,  enlisted  men's  submarine,  listeners'  school. 

Fourth  Naval  District,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Navy  Yard:  Fuel  oil  school. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Navy  Yard: 

Optical  repair,  ordnance  schools. 
Air  Station,  Anacostia: 
Photographers'  school. 
Special  courses  in  compasses  and  aerology. 

Annapolis,  Md. 
Naval  Academy: 
Post-graduate  courses  in  technical  subjects  for  officers. 

Fifth  Naval  District,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Naval  Training  Station,  Naval  Operating  Base: 
Recruit  training;  pharmacist's  mates,  commissary,  artificers,  electrical,  gyro  compass,  machinists'  mates' 

schools. 
Recruit  trade  schools:  Yeoman,  mess  attendants,  signal,  bugler,  preliminary  radio  and  signal  schools. 

Seventh  Naval  District,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Naval  Air  Station: 
Flying  school;  aerology  and  meteorology. 

Eighth  Naval  District,  Gnlfport,  Miss. 
Naval  Training  Station: 
Recruit  training. 

Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Eleventh  Naval  Districts,  Great  Lakes,  III. 

Naval  Training  Station: 
Recruit  training;  radio  school;  aviation  mechanics'  school;  yeomen,  musicians,  hospital  corps,  preliminary 

radio  and  signal  schools. 
Twelfth  Naval  District,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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NaT*]  Training  Station: 

Recruit  training;  commissary  school;  special  school  for  enlisted  men  desiring  to  enter  Naval  Academy; 
yeomen,  musicians,  Hospital  Corps,  signal  schools,  preliminary  radio  and  signal  schools. 
Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  Calif.: 

Electrical,  gyro  compass,  artificers,  and  fuel-oil  schools;  preliminary  radio  school. 

V. — Department  op  the  Interior:  Educational  Acttvittes. 

1.  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Name  of  school. 


ARIZONA. 


Camp  Verde  superintendency 

Camp  Verde  (day) 

Clarksdal*  (day) 

Colorado  River  superintendency  (bdg.). 
Fort  Apache  superintendency 

Fort  Apache  (bdg.) 

Canon  (day) 

Cibecue  (day) 

Cibecue  (day)  (mission) 

East  Fork  fday) 

Rest  Fork  (day)  (mission) 

Fort  Mojavo  (bdg.)  (Reservation  bdg.). 
Hsvasupal  (day ) 


Kaibab(day). 

LeuDp  superintendency , 

I-eupp  (bdg.) 

Tolcnaco  (mission). 
Moqui  superintendency . 


"Cblmopovy  (day), 
Hotevflla-Bacaoi. . 


Oraibi(day). 

Polaocafday) 

Second  Mesa  (day) 

Navajo  supeiintendency 

Navak>(bdg.) 

Chin  J*e  (bdg.) 

Tohatchi  (bde.) 

Cornfields  (day) 

Luki  Chuki  (day) 

Gamado  (  Presbyterian  mission) 

Rehoboth  (Christian  Reformed  mission). 

St.  Michael's  (Catholic) 

Phoenix  (nonreservation)  (bdg.) 

Pima  superintendency 

Pima  (bdg.) 

Blackwater  (day) 

Casa  Blanca(day) 

Chiu  Chirischu  (day) 

Cocklebur  (day) 

Qila  Bend  (day) 

Qua  Crossing  (day) 

Maricopa  (day) 

Pima  (day). 


Quajote  (day). 
Santan  (day). 


St.  Ann's  (Guadalupe)  (Catholic  mission). 

St.  John's  (Catholic  mission) 

Salt  River  superintendency 

CampMc-Dowell 

Salt  River  (day) 

Lehi(day) • 

San  Carlos  superintendency 

Rice  Station  (bdg.) 

San  Carlos  (day) 


Bvlas(day). 


ice  (Evangelical  Lutheran  mission). 

Sells  superintendency 

Solb  (day) 

Santa  Rosa  (day) 


Tucson  (day) 

SanXavier  Varaorifday) 

Lourdes  (Catholic  mission) 

St.  Anthony's  (day)  (Catholic  mission). 


San  Miguel  (Catholic)  (day). . . . 
Tucson  (Presbyterian  mission). 
Tnrxton  Canon  (bog.) 


Western  Navajo  superintendency . 
Western  Navajo  (bdg.). 

Marsh  Pass  (bdg.) 

Moenoopi  (day) 


P.  O.  address. 


Camp  Verde 

Clarksdaie','. . '. ".  V.'.'.V. 

Parker 

Whiteriver 

....do 

....do 

Cibecue 

....do 

Whitenver 

....do 

Mohave  City 

Supai,  via  0d.  Canyon 

Moccasin 

Leupp..... 

Tolcnaco 

K  earns  Canon 

Toreva 

Hotevilla 

Oraibi 

Polacca 

Toreva 

Ft.  Deftanco 

do 

Chin  Lee 

Tohatchi,  N.M 

CornAolds 

Via  Ft.  Defiance 

Gamado 

Gallup,  N.M 

St.  Michaels , 

Phoenix 

Sacaton , 

do 

Blackwater 

Vahki 

Casa  Grande 

do.y , 

Gila 

Komatke 

Laveen 

Sacaton 

Casa  Grande 

Sacaton 


Superintendent. 


Dr.  Joe  J.  Taylor. 


A.  F.  Duclos. 
Chas.  L.  Davis. 


Wm.  E.  Thackrey. 
Dr.  Peter  A.  Stattery. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Farrow. 
Stephen  Janus. 


R.  E.  L.  Daniel. 


Peter  Paquette. 


J.  B.  Brown. 
W.  F.  Haygood. 


Phoenix  (17  mi.  so.).. 

Scottsdale 

Camp  McDowell 

Scottsdale 

Mesa , 

San  Carlos , 

Rice 

San  Carlos 

Geronimo 


8ells 

do 

Santa  Rosa. 

Tucson 

Sells 


Escuela. 


Tucson 

Valentine. 
Tuba  City. 

do 

Kayenta.. 
Tuba  City. 


Byron  A.  Sharp. 
B.  A.  H.  Symona. 


A.  H.  S > mans. 


Thomas  F.  McCormick. 


Wm.  A.  Light. 
Robt.  E.  Burris. 


13052*— 21- 
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1.  INDIAN  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


P.  O.  address. 


CAIIFOKKIl. 


T 


Bishop  superintendency 

Bishop  (day) 

Big  Pine  (day) 

Independence  (day) 

Pine  Creek  (day) 

Fort  Bid  well  (Reser  vat  ion  bag.) 

Fort  Yuma  superintendency 

Fort  Yuma  (bdg.) 

Cocopah  (day) 

Greenville  (reservation;  bdg.) 

Hoopa  Valley  (bdg.) 

Mission  agency 

Cam  po  ( day ) 

La  Jolla  (day) 

Mesa  Grande  (day) 

PaU  (day ) 

Volcan  (day) 

St.  Boniface  (Catholic  mission) 

Round  Valley  superintendency 

Pinoliville(dav) 

Upper  Lake  (day) 

Yokaia 

Sherman  Institute  (nanreservation;  bdg.) . 
Tale  Hirer  superintendency 

Tale  River  (day) 

Auberry(day) 

Burrough  (day) 


COLORADO. 


Southern  Ute  superintendency 

Allen  (day) 

Ute  Mountain  (bdg.) 


Bishop 

....do 

Die  Pine 

Independence. 

Bishop 

FortBidweU.. 

Yuma 

....do 

Somerton 

Greenville 

Hoopa 

Riverside 

San  Jacinto. . . 
Valley  Center. 
Mesa  Grande. 

Pala 

Santa  Ysabel. 
San  Jacinto... 

Coveto 

Ukiah 

Upper  Lake... 

Ukiah 

Riverside 

Porterville.... 

....do 

A  u  berry 

•Toll  House.... 


Ignacio.. 
Bayfield. 
Towaoc. 


IDAHO. 


Coeur  d'Alene  superintendency. 
Kalispel(day). 


Kootenai  (day) . 
thol 


De  Smet  (Catholic  mission) 

Fort  Hall  superintendency 

FortHarifbdg.) 

Good  Shepherd  (Episcopal  mission). 

Presbyterian  mission 

Fort  Lapwai  superintendency 

St .  Joseph's  (mission  school) 


IOWA. 


Sorrento 

Cusick,Wash. 
Banners  Ferry 

De  Smet 

Fort  Hall 

do. 


Lapwai.. 
Slickpoo. 


Sac  and  Fox  superintendency >  Toledo. 

Fox  (day) '  Tama... 

Mesquakie  (day ) ' do. . . 


KANSAS. 

Haskel  1  Inst,  (nonreservation ;  bdg. ) Lawrence. 

Kickapoo  superintendency:  I 

No.  1  (day) ' 

No.  2  (day) i  Horton. 


MICHIGAN. 


Baraga. 


Macinac  superintendency 

Baraga  (Holy  Name)  (Catholic  mission) do 

Harbor  Springs  ( Holy  Childhood)  (Catholic  mission) .  •  Harbor  Springs . 
Mount  Pleasant  (nonreservation;  bag.) Mount  Pleasant. 


MINNESOTA. 


Leech  Lake  ( bde. ) 

Cass  Lake  (day) 

Pipestone  superintendency 

Pipestone  ( nonreservat ion ;  bdg. ) . 
Red  Lake  superintendency 


Onigum. . . , 
Cass  Lake. . 
Pipestone., 

do 

Red  Lake. 

do 

Ponemah . . 


Red  Lake  (bdg.) 

Cross  Lake  (bag.) 

Grand  Portage  (day) 

NettUUa(day) ' 

St.  Mary's  (Catholic  mission) :  Red  Lake. 


Superintendent. 


Ray  R.  Parrot  t. 


O.  C.  Grav. 
Loson  L.  Odlo. 


Edgar  K.  MiUer. 
Jesse  B.  Mortsolf. 
Paul  T.  Hoffman. 


Walter  W.  McComha. 


F.  M.  Consw. 
Frank  A.  Virtue. 


Edward  E.  McKean. 
Emmett  E.  McNeilly. 

H.  D.  Lawsho. 

L.  W.  Aschemeier. 

Oscar  H.  Lipps. 

Dr.  Jacob  Braid. 


Hervey  B.  Peaks. 


A.  R.  Snyder. 


Edw.  Clements. 
R.  A.  Cochran. 

H.  K.  Meyers. 
Cora  Padgett. 
<;eo.  W.  Cross. 
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1.  INDIAN  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Name  or  school. 


Minnesota  —continued. 
White  Earth  superintendence' 


Pine  Point  (day) 

St.  Benedict's  (Catholic  mission). 

MONTANA. 


Blackfect  superintendence. 


Blackfeet  (bdg.) 

Heart  Btrtte  (dav) 

Old  Agencv  or  Badger  Creek  (day). 
Holy  Family  (Catholic  mission). . . . 
Crow  superlntendency 


Crow(bdx.). 
Lodge* 


Black  Lodge  (Am.  Missionary  Soc.). 

Lodge  Grass  (Baptist  bdg.) 

Reno  (Am.  Missionary  Soc.) 

8t.  Ann's  (Catholic  mission) 

St.  Xavier  (Catholic  mission) 

WyoJa(Baptist) 

Flathead  supenn  tendency 

8t.  Tznatius  (Catholic  mission) 

Fort  Belknap  superlntendency 

Fort  Belknap  ( bdg. ) 

Lodge  Pole  (day) 

8t.  Paul's  (Catholic  mission) 

Fort  Peck  superlntendency 

Fort  Peck  (bdg.) 

School  No.  1 

School  No.  2 

Wolf  Point  (Presbyterian  mission). . 
Tongue  River  guperintendency 

Tongue  River  (bdg.) 

Lamedeer  (day) 

Birney  (day) 

St.  Labre's  (Catholic  mission) 


NEBRASKA. 


Genoa  (nonreservation;  bdg.) 

Bantee  superlntendency: 

Santee  Normal  Training  School  (Cong.). 


Winnebago  superlntendency 

St.  Aucuanne  (Catholic  mission), 

Winnebago  Mission  (bdg.) 

AU  Saints' Mission  (day) 


NEVADA. 


Carson  (nonreservation;  bdg.) , 
Fallon  superlntendency . 
Fallon  (<~ 


fiifuay)::: 

mitt  (day). 


Fort  McDermitt  i 

Meepa  River  (day). 

Nstmsj  snpenmtendency , 

Nerada(day) 

Wadsworth  (day) 

Walker  River  (day) 

Western  Shoshone  superlntendency: 

Schools  Nee.  1, 2,  and  3  (day) . . . 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque  (nonreservation;  bdg.) 

Mescalero  (bdg.) 

Pueblo  Benito  siiperintendency 

Pueblo  Bonito  (bdg.) 

Pmedale  (day) 

Southern  Pueblo  superlntendency  (day). 


Acomita  (day) 
Cochiti(day).. 

Encinal(day). 
Jemex(day)... 
Isleta(daT)... 
Leguna(aay). 


P.  O.  address. 


White  Earth. 


Ponsford 

White  Earth. 


Browning. 


do 

do 

Family 

Browning. . . . 
Crow  Agency. 
do 


Lodjjegrass. 


do. 
St.  Xavier.. 

Wyola 

Dixon 

St.  Ignatius. 

Harlem. 

do 

Lodge  Pole. 
St.  Paul's... 

Poplar 

do 

Culbertson. . 
Brockton.... 
Wolf  Point.. 
Lamedeer... 

do 

do 

Birney 

Ashland 


Genoa. 


(Under  Yankton  su- 
perlntendency.) 
Winnebago 


Winnebago. 
do 


Stewart 

Fallon 

do 

Lovelocks.. 
McDermitt. 
1/08  Vegas.. 
Nixon 


Schurz.. 
Owyhee. 


Albnquerque. 
Mescalero. .  ■  • 
Crownpoint.. 

do 

do 

Albuquerque. 

Acomita 

Pena  Blanca. 

Cnbero 

Jemes 

Iseteta 

Laguna 


Superintendent. 


Peter  R.  Wadawerth, 
supervisor  in  charge. 


H.  G.  Wilson,  super- 
visor in  charge. 


Calvin  H.  Asbury. 


F.  C.  Campbell. 
John  T.  Marshall. 


Eugene  D.  Mossman. 


(>.  M.  Boggess. 


Sam  B.  Davis. 


Frank  T.  Mann. 


i 


F.  Snyder. 
Harry  M,  Carter. 


F.  At  Thompson. 
Dr.  L.  B.  Sandalt. 

Jos.  D.  Oliver. 


J.  E.  Jenkins. 
Francis  A.  Swayne. 


Reuben  Perry. 
E.  Stacker. 
Saml.  F.  Stacker. 


Leo  Crane. 


EDUCATIONAL   DIHECTOKY,   1920-1921. 
1.  INDIAN  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Name  of  school. 

P.  0.  artdress. 

Superintendent. 

new  iiBuco— rontlDUed. 

»y)    Continued 

H  J  .' ihmon. 

San  Juan  so  perm  lend  er;c  y : 

r.  ■ an  W,  Rgtep. 

8  A.lI.Yonn,. 

Standing  Ror  k  (Uperln  lendeDcj : 

H    J    M-Unjgg. 

ocuaoau. 

P  T  rorashal]. 

Cheyenneani)  aniahriiiperLn  tendency  ,<'lieyei.af  sod 
Arttpabolbdx  ), 

Chlkxco 

'     M    Ft  lair,  asE'tsuper-. 

i    i. itin  charge. 

■     \    Bltoahaoum. 

I.Oco.  Wright. 

Bailer  Springs,  Kan*. 
R.  P.U.No.3 

•  ■•  :  F.  Mayer. 

SacrpdH-B-'.'^-    |i.-.«lir;  •■  '(VrmjirmJs&loiu. .    . 

>-ive('ivl]iHidTrlbw: 

CbjMkMflUHO.CberokwOrptnUlTrBlnl:^  ■=•!.•«. 1 

TahJequah 

1. 1'.  Rfder. 
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1.  INDIAN  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


Oklahoma— continued. 

Five  Civilised  Tribes— Continued. 
Creek  Nation— 


Euchee(bdg.). 
Enlaula(bdg.). 
Nuyaka(bdg.). 


Chickasaw  Nation,  BloomfieM  Seminary  (bdg.). 

Choctaw  Nation- 
Jones  Male  Academy  (bdg.) 

Wheelock  Academy  (bdg/) 


Old  Qoodland  (nondenominational). . . . 

St.  Agnes  Mission  (Catholic) 

Ctdekasaw  and  Choctaw  Nation- 
Murray  School  of  Agriculture  (private). 


Oklahoma  Presbyterian  College  (mission). 

St.  Ames  Academy  (Catholic  mission) 

St.  Elizabeth's  (Catholic  mission) 

St.  Joseph's  (Catholic  mission) 

Seminole  Nation,  Mekusukey  (bdg.) 


OREGON. 


Klamath  super intendency 

Klamath  (bdg.) 

School  No.  3  (day) 

Salem  (nonreservation ,  bdg.) 

Umatilla  superintendency * 

Umatilla  (day) 

TutoIHa(day) 

St.  Andrew's  (Kate  Drexel)  (Catholic mission). 
Warm  Springs  superintendency 

Warm  Springs  (bdg. ) 

Stannasho  (day) 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Cheyenne  River  superintendency 

Cheyenne  .River  (bdg.) 

Crow  Greek  superintendency 

Crow  Creek  (bdg.) 

'  Immaculate  Conception  (Catholic) 

Flandrean  ( nonreservation ,  bdg. ) 

Pierre  (nonreservation ,  bdg. ) 

Pine  Ridge  supeiintendency1 

Pine  Ridge  (bdg.) 

Holy  Rosary  (Catholic mission) 

Schools  Nos.  1, 4, 5, 6. 7, 9  to  30,  inclusive  (day) . 

Rapid  City  (nonieservaiion, bdg.) 

Rosebud  supermtendency  * 

Rosebud  (bdg.) 

St.  Mary's  (mission  bdg. ;  Episcopal) 

St.  Francis  (mission  bag.;  Catholic) 

(day) 


UTAH. 


Goahute 

Shivwits  (day). 
Uintah  (bdg.).. 


WASHINGTON. 


Cotville  superintendency 

School  No.  1  (day) 

School  No.  3  (day) 

School  No.  4  (day) 

School  No.  9 

Sacred  Heart  (Catholic mission). 

St.  Mary's  (Catholic  mission).... 

St.  George's  (Catholic  mission) . . 
Neah  Bay  supermtendency 


Neah  Bay  (dav). 


Quileute  (day] 
Spokane  supermtendency. 


School  No.  1  (day) 
School  No.  2  (day). 


P.  O.  address. 


Sapulpa.. 
Eufatua.. 
Nuyaka. . 
Ardmore. 


Hartshorne. 
MiUerton... 


Hugo. . . 
Antlers. 


Tishomingo  (State 
School). 

Durant 

Ardmore 

Pur  cell 

Cbickasha 

Seminole , 


Klamath  Agency .. . 

do , 

Beatty ,  via  Agency . 

Chemawa 

Pendleton 

do 

do..l 

do 

Warm  Spring 

do , 

Simnasho 


Cheyenne  Agency . 

do 

Crow  Creek 

do 

8tephan 

Flandreau 

Pierre 

Pine  Ridge 

do 


Rapid  City. 
Rosebud... 
Mission 


Sisseton. 


Ibapah 

Santa  Clara 

Fort  Duchesne. 


Nespelem , 
Covada.... 
Nespelem, 

Daisy 

Keller.... 


Tacoma... 
Neah  Bay. 

.....do 

Mora 

Wellpmit. 

Miles 

Wellpmit. 


Superintendent. 


W.  D.  Dilbeck. 

MaryMorley. 

Jack  Brown. 

M.  R.  Forman  (Miss). 

H.  P.  Warren. 
Mrs.  Elsie  B.  Newton, 
supervisor  in  charge. 


£.  Swengel. 


W.  G.  West. 


Harwood  Hall. 
E.  L.  SwarUlandc 


O.  L.  BabooclL. 


J.  H.  McGregor. 
H.  P.  Marble. 


C.  F.  Peirce. 
C.  J.  Crandall. 
H.  M.  Tidwell. 


J.  F.  House. 
John  A.  Buntin. 


J.  L.  Suffecool. 


Nick  Conner. 
Arthur  C.  Plake. 
A.  H.  Kneale. 


O.  C.  Upchurch. 


A.  D.  Dodge. 

r 

O.  C.  Upchurch. 


*  See  Supp.  No.  L 


*  Supp.  No.  2. 
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EDUCATIONAL,  DifiECTORY,  19BO-103L 


1.  INDIAN  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


Washington— continued . 


Taholah  superintendency 

St.  George's  (Catholic  mission)  (day). 

Taholah  (day) 

ChehaUs(day) 

Tulalip  superintendency 


Jamestown  (day)... 
Port  Gamble  (day). 

Tulalip  (bdg.) 

Lummi(day) 

Bwinomfeh  (day). . . 


WISCONSTN. 


Hay  ward  superintendency 

Hay  ward  (reservation  bdg.) 
Keshena  superintendency 

Keshena  (bdg.) 

Neopit  (day) 


Hobart  Mission  (Episcopal). 

ph's  (Catholic 

St.  Anthony's  (Catholic  mission). 


St.  Joseph's  (Catholic mission). 


Lac  du  Flambeau  (bdg.) 

La  Pointe  superintendency 

Odanah  Mission  (Catholic) 

St.  Mary's  (Catholic  mission) 

Bed  Cliff  superintendency 

BedClaf  (day) 

Bayfield  (Holy  Family)  (Catholic  mission). 
Tomah  (nonreservation;  bdg.) 


WYOMING. 


Shoshone  superintendency. 


Shoshone  (bdg.).. 

St.  Stephen's  (Catholic  mission). 


Shoshone  (Episcopal mission). 

St.  Michael's  (mission  bdg.;  Protestant  Episcopal). 


P.  O.  address. 


Superintendent. 


Taholah ;  Dr.  E.  W.  HilL 

Chehalis 1 

Taholah 

Taooma 


Tulalip. 


do 

do 

do 

Marietta. . 
La  Conner. 


W.  F.  Dickens,  special 
supervisor  in  c  targe. 


i 


Hay  ward. 
.....do.... 


■I 


R.  C.  Cralge. 

E.  A.  Allen. 

do... 

Neopit . . 

Keshena. 

Neopit j 

Lac  du  Flambeau J.  W.  Balmer. 

Ashland P.fl.  Everest. 

Odanah j 

do 

Bayfield,  Wis <  M.  A.SuUon. 

do.. 

do.. 

Tomah. 


Fort  Washakie. 

do 

St.  Stephen's,.. 
Wind  River.... 


L.  M.  Compton. 


E.  a.  Hutchinson. 


Note.— In  the  foregoing  list  "day"  indicates  a  day  school  and  "bdg."  a  boarding  school. 

SUPPLEMENT  No.  1.— PINE  RIDGE   DAY  SCHOOLS. 


No. 

i 

No.4 

No.S- 

No. 

fi  

No.7  - 

No. 

9 

No. 

10 

No, 

12 

No 

13 

No, 

14 

No. 

15 

No 

16 

No. 

17 

No. 

18 

No. 

19. 

No.  20 

No.  21 

No. 

22 

No.  23 

No. 

24 

No. 

25 

No. 

26 

No.  27 

No.  28 

No 

29 

No. 

30 

Agency. 

10  miles  north  of  agency  on  White  Clay  Creek. 

20  miles  northwest  of  agency  mouth  of  White  Clay  Creek. 

25  miles  northwest  of  agency  on  White  River. 

15  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek. 

18  miles  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek. 

22  miles  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek. 

32  miles  north  of  agency  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek. 

35  miles  north -northeast  of  agency  on  Porcupine  Creek. 

52  miles  east  of  agency  on  Lake  Creek. 

30  miles  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Porcupine  Creek. 

25  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Porcupine  Creek. 

40  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  American  Horse  Creek. 

45  mflos  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Medicine  Root  Creek. 

40  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Little  Wound  Creek. 

45  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  No  Flesh  Creek. 

50  miles  east-northeast  of  agency  on  Corn  Creek. 

65  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Bear  Creek. 

60  miles  north-northeast  of  agency  on  Potato  Creek 

80  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Lone  Tree  Creek. 

15  miles  northwest  of  agencyon  White  Clay  Creek. 

30  miles  north  of  agency  on  white  River. 

6  miles  north  of  agency  on  White  Clay  Creek. 

5  miles  east  of  agency  on  Wolf  Creek. 

50  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Medicine  Root  Creek. 

On  Porcupine  Greek. 
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SUPPLEMENT  No.'  2.— ROSEBUD  DAY  SCHOOLS. 


Blackpipe 

Corn  Creek 

Cut  Meat 

He  Dog's  Camp. 

Ironwood 

Little  Crow's... 


Milk's  Camp 

Oak  Creek 

Pine  Creek 

Rosebud  Day 

Spring  Creek 

Upper  Cut  Meat... 
Whirl wind  soldier. 
Wood 


30  miles  northwest  oT  agency  on  Blackplpe  Creek. 
37  miles  northwest  of  agency  at  Junction  of  Blackpipe  and  Corn  Creak. 
13  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Cut  Meat  Creek. 
18  miles  northwest  of  agency  on  branch  of  Cat  Meat  Creek. 
8  miles  west  of  agency. 

40  miles  northeast  of  agency;  GO  miles  north  Valentine,  Nebr.;  75  miles  south- 
west Chamberlain, S.  Dak. 
100  miles  east  of  agency  on  Ponca  Creek. 
30  miles  northeast  of  agency;  45  miles  north  of  Valent  ine,  Nebr. 
28  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Little  White  River. 
At  agency. 

17  miles  southwest  of  agency. 
tt  miles  am  tun  eat  of  agency  on  Crtt  Meat  Creek.- 
55  miles  northeast  of  agency  on  Oak  Creek,  4  miles  south  of  While  River. 
35  miles  northeast  of  agency. 


(2)  Colombia  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Washington,  D.  C,  Percival  Hall,  president. 

(3)  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  Stephen  M.  Newman,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  president. 

(4)  Territory  of  Alaska.* 

VI. — Department  op  Agriculture:  Educational  Activities. 

The  department,  through  the  States  Relations  Service  (A.  C.  True,  director),  affiliates  with  the  State 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  under  the  acts  of  Congress  granting  funds  to  these  institutions 
for  agricultural  experimeiit  stations  and  cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
andi  n  carrying  out  the  provisions  el  acts  of  Congress  makliigappropilatfoajtothisdepartment  for  farmers, 
cooperative  demonstration  work,  investigations  relating  to  agricultural  schools,  farmers'  institutes,  and 
home  economics  and  the  inaintenanoe  of  agrtoottutal  experiment  stations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Guam. 

VII. — Department  op  Labor:  Educational  Activities. 

The  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalisation  has  charge  of  the  work  of  promoting 
instruction  and  training  in  citizenship  responsibilities  of  applicants  Tor  nat  ural  izat  ion  by  tho  public  schools. 
This  promotion  work  is  now  being  carried  xm  in  orer  3,260 cities  and  towns  throughout  Che  United  States. 

It  furnishes  textbooks,  free  of  charge,  to  these  students,  and  presents  certificates  of  proficiency  and  of 
giaJinrtfcn  jotntiy  with  the  publicschnolau^ 
steps  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  pnWicschonls  are  conducting  theseclasses  Jointly  with  the  Division  of  Citizenship  Training  in  indus- 
trial plants,  mines,  and  logging  camps,  as  wellas  in  the  regularly  recognized  public  school  buildings  through- 
out the  United  States.  It  furnishes  naturalizat  ion  forms  to  employers  of  foreign  labor,  to  groups  of  employ- 
ees, and  toother  organizations  to  aid  foreigners  in  their  desire  to  become  American  citizens,  and  in  stimu- 
lating a  desire  on  their  part  to  attend  these  classes  for  citizenship  training  in  the  public  schools  throughout 
the  United  States. 

VIII. — Independent  Establishments:  Educational  Activities. 

L  Library  of  Congress,  Herbert  Putnam,  librarian.  (While  not  a  lending  library,  but  primarily  and 
a  reference  library,  the  Library  of  Congress  maintains  an  inter-library  loan  system,  by  which 
service  is  rendered  to  scholarship  by  the  lending  of  books  to  other  libraries  for  the  use  of  investi- 
gators engaged  In  serious  research.) 

2.  fiatfthwatlBii  Institution,  Charles  D.  Waicott,  secretary: 

(a)  United  States  National  Museum  (including  the  National  Gallery  of  Art),  \Y.  do  C.  Ravenel,  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  the  secretary  in  charge;  (&)  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  J.  Walter  Feukes, chief; 
<r)  International  Exchanges,  C.  O.  Abbot,  assistant  secretary  in  charge;  (d)  National  Zoological  Park, 
Ned  Hblttster, superintendent;  (e)  Astrophyslcal  observatory,  C.  G.  Abbot,  director;  (/)  Regional  Bureau 
far  the  United  States,  International  Catalog  of  Scientific  Literature,  Leonard  C.  Gunnell,  assistant  in 


3.  National  Academy  of  Bdences,  Charles  D.  Waicott,  president;  C.  G.  Abbot,  home  secretary;  George 
£.  Hale,  foreign  secretary. 

(a)  National  Research  Council,  James  R.  Angel  I,  chairman;  Vernon  Kellogg,  secretary. 

4.  The  Panama  Canal  (Canal  Zone),  A.  R.  Lang,  superintendent  of  schools. 

a.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Martin  A.  Morrison,  Geo.  R.  Wales,  Mrs.  Helen  U.  Gardener,  Commission- 
ers; John  T.  Doyle,  secretary. 

*  See  Principal  Stateschool  ameers;  County  and  other  local  superintendents  of  schools;  Superintendents 
of  public  schools  in  cities  and  towns. 
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6.  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.3 

members. 

William  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor,  chairman. 

Joshua  W.  Alexander,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Edwin  T.  Meredith,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education. 

James  P.  Munroe,  Manufacture  and  Commerce,  vice  chairman. 

Calvin  F.  Mcintosh,  Agriculture. 

Arthur  E.  Holder,  Labor. 

EXECUTIVE  STAFF. 

(Office:  Malthy  Building,  200  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  T).  C.) 

Uel  W.  Lamkin,  director. 

E.  Joseph  AronofT,  secretary. 
C.  E.  Alden,  chief  clerk. 

H.  F.  Dolan,  disbursing  officer. 

8.  N.  Qulllin,  auditor. 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION   DIVISION. 

Layton  S.  Hawkins,  assistant  director  for  vocational  education. 

J.  C.  Wright,  chief,  industrial  education  service. 

C.  W.  Lane,  chief,  agricultural  education  service. 

Anna  E.  Richardson,  chief,  home  economics  education  service. 

F.  G.  Nichols,  chief,  commercial  education  service. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  DIVISION  (SOLDIERS). 

R.  T.  Fisher,  assistant  director  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 

C.  E.  Partch,  William  A.  Clark,  E.  B.  Luce,  and  E.  R.  Witman,  administrative  assistants. 

W.I.  Hamilton,  chief  of  training  relations. 

H.  L.  Brunson,  chief  of  industrial  relations. 

Col.  J.  R-  McDJll,  chief  of  medical  relations. 

INDUSTRIAL  REHABILITATION  DIVISION. 
Levis  H.  Can-is,  assistant  director  for  industrial  rehabilitation. 

DISTRICT  VOCATIONAL  OPFICRS. 


District. 


District  No.  1 

• 

District  No.  2,.... 

District  No.  3 

District  No.  4 

District  No.  S 

District  No.  6 

District  No.  7 

District  No.  8 

District  No.© 

District  No.  10.... 

DistrictNo.il.... 
District  No.  12.... 
District  No.  13.... 
District  No.  14.... 


Address. 


State. 


F.  T.  A.  Mcleod,  Boston,  Mass.,  101  Milk  Street. 


W.  F.  Shaw,  New  York  City,  23  West  Forty-third  Street. 

R.  J.  Fuller,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  140  North  Broad  Street 
W.  H.  Magee,  Baltimore,  Md.,  450  Lexington  Building. . 


C.  C.  Schute,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  312  Majestic  Building. 


L.  R.  Fuller,  New  Orleans,  La.,  412  Malson  Blanche 

Annex. 
Louis  Herbst.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  505-12  Lyric  Theater 

Building,  Vine  Street. 
Chas.  W.  Sylvester,  Chicago,  111.,  14  East  Congress 

Streej. 
C.  E.  Partch,  St.  Louts,  Mo.,  6801  Delmar  Avenue , 


C.  A.  Zuppann,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  600  Keith-Plaza 
Building,  1700  Hennepin  Avenue. 

H.  Allen  Nye,  Denver,  Colo.,  U.  S.  National  Bank 

Building. 
Nicholas  uicdardi,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  521  Flood 

Building. 
C.  H.  Anderson,  Seattle,  Wash.,  fifth  floor,  Arcade 

Building. 
W.  F.  Doughty,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Baker  Building,  Akard 

and  Pacific  Avenue. 


Maine,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode 
Island. 

Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersev. 

Pennsylvania,  Delaware. 

District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia: 

North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  Florida. 

Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Michigan,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin. 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Missouri. 

Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota, 
Montana. 

Wyoming.  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Utah. 

California,  Nevada,  Ari- 
zona. 

Idaho,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington. 

Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas. 


Specialist*  for  blind:  Ilarold  Mo  Iter,  supervisor:  O.  II.  Burritt,  consultant,  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

>  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  reeducating 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  board  to  use  the  resources  of  existing  institutions 
and,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  train  men  in  institutions  as  near  as  possible  to  their  homes.  The  board  is 
limited  in  its  work  of  vocational  education  to  beneficiaries  of  the  war-risk  insurance  act.  Man  are  received 
for  training  after  they  are  discharged  from  the  hospitals  and  from  the  Army. 
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LOCAL  VOCATIONAL  OFFICES. 


District. 


District  No.  1.. 
District  No.  2.. 


District  No.  3. 


District  No.  4. 


District  tfo.  5. 


District  No. «. 


District  No.  7. 


District  No.  8. 


District  No.  9.. 
District  No.  10. 


Portland,  Me 

Providence,  R.  1 

Springfield,  Mass.... 

Albany,  N.Y 

BuiIalo,N.Y 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

Rocnester.N.  Y 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

froy,N.  Y 

Utica,N.Y... 

Camden,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J... . 
Newark,  N.J 


Hartford,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.. 
A  lien  town,  Pa 


Erie,  Pa. 


Hanisburg,  Pa. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Scranton,  Pa..., 


wmiamsport,  Pa... 

Norfolk,  Va 

Richmond.  Va 

Roanoke,  Va 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Chattanooga,  Trnn. 
Nashville,  Tenn.... 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Charlotte.  N.C 

Jackson  vile,  Fla... 

I*alatka,Fla 

Savannah,  Ga 

Birmingham,  Ala. . 

Mobile.  Ala 

Lafayette,  La 

New  Orleans,  La. . . 

Shreveport.  La 

Jackson,  Miss 

Cleveland,  Ohio.... 


Columbus,  Ohio. 
Toledo,  Ohio.... 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Hopktasville,  Ky. 
Winchester JCy... 
Louisville,  Ky.... 


Detroit.  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Jackson,  Mich 

Marquette,  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Eau  Claire,  Wis 

Green  Bay,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Batavia,Ill 

RockJord.Ill 

Peoria.  HI 

Centralia,  111 

Champaign,  111 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Wichita,  Kans 

Duluth.Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
Helena,  Mont 


Address. 


Building,  Sixth    and 


324  Masonic  Building,  415  Congress  Street. 

214  Jackson  Building,  511  Westminster  Street. 

406  Massasoit  Building,  244  Main  Street 

327  Educational  Building. 

Mutual  Life  Building. 

Taylor  Building,  35  Market  Street. 

75  State  Street. 

327  Montgomery  Street. 

32  Post  Office  Building. 

47  Mann  Building. 

312  Temple  Building. 

571  Jersey  Avenue. 

9  Frank  fin  Street. 

Municipal  Building. 

740  Chapel  Street. 

309  Liberty  Building. 
Room  24  B.  and  B 

Hamilton  Streets. 
Marine  National  Bank  Building,  Ninth  and 

State  Streets. 
Spooner  Building,  No.  9  North  Second  Street. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Fort  Stanwlx  Hotel, 

Main  Street. 
491  Union  Arcade  Building,  Fifth  Avenue  and 

Penn  Way. 
Room  520,  Connel  Building,  419  Washington 

Avenue. 
No.  29  Federal  Building,  Fourth  Street. 

400  Flat  Iron  Building. 

61  Times  Despatch  Building. 

First  National  Bank  Building. 

1410  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N  W. 

10*iCapitol  Street. 

303  union  Bank  Building. 

Y.  M..C.  A.  Building. 

405  Post  Office  Building. 

500  Loan  and  Exchange  Bank  Building. 

United  States  Assay  Office. 

Bell  Telephone  Building. 

Federal  Building. 

City  Auditorium  Building. 

708  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 

208  Masonic  Temple. 

Post  Office  Building. 

Washington  Artillery  Hall. 

Oahn  Building. 

McRae  Building. 

Room  610.  Standard  Parts  Building,  Twelfth 

and  Walnut  Streets. 
Room  211,  Columbus  Guarantee  Mortgage  Co. 

Building,  38  West  Gay  Street. 
705  Nasby  Building,  southwest  corner  Madison 

and  Huron  Avenues. 
Meridian  Life  Building. 
Phoenix  Building. 
Clark  Co..  National  Bank  Building. 
612   Starts    Building,    Fourth   and   Walnut 

Streets. 

207  Henry  Street. 

217  Fourth  National  Bank  Building. 
Rogers  Building. 

Werner  Building. 

310  Eddy  Building. 
37  City  Hall. 

South  room,  second  floor,  Federal  Building. 

1312  First  National  Bank  Building. 

104  South  Batavia  Street. 

200  Warren  Building,  214  South  Main  Street 

401  Federal  Building. 

Suite  5,  Pfeiffer  Building.  306  East  Broadway. 
First  National  Bank  Building. 

208  Polk  County  Courthouse. 
McMillen  Building. 
Fourth  floor,  City  Hall. 

218  Union  National  Bank  Building. 

6M  Manhattan  Building.  « 

411  Post  Office  Building. 
55  Edwards  Building.       V* 
203  Western  Surety  Building. 
3  Montana  Building. 
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local  vocational  offices— continued. 


District  No.  11 

District  No.  12 

District  No.  13 
District  No.  14 


City 


Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Casper,  Wyo 


Cheyenne,  Wyo... 
Sheridan,  Wyo. . . 
Los  Angeles,  Calif . 


Fresno,  Calif 

Phoenix.  Arte 

Portland,  Ore* 

Spokane,  Wash 

PocateUo,  Idaho 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla . 


Tulsa,  Okla 

Bcanmoat,  Tex. . . 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Houston,  Tex 

Paris.  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Waco,  Tex 

El  Paso,  Tex 


Address. 


Commerce  Building,  Fourth  and  Gold  Streets. 

Room  4,  County  Courthouse. 

212  Boston  Building. 

Chamber  of  Commerce   Building,  328   East 

Second  Street. 
527  Hvnds  Building. 
Post  Office  Building. 
613   Merchants   Trust    Building,   207    South 

Broadway. 

Care  of  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

209  Medical  Building. 
309  Hotton  Building. 

220  First  KationalBank  Building. 

10  Bathurst  Building. 

212  First  National  Bank  Building. 

210  Magnolia   Petroleum   Building,   Seventh 
Street  and  Broadwav. 

203  Lynch  Building. 

509  Kyle  Building. 

111J  East  Tenth  Street. 

507  Prince  Theater  Building. 

Scott  Buildtog. 

511  Calcasius  Building. 

1709  Amicable  Life  Buildinc. 

9  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 


7.   United  States  Skippiihff  Beard. 

MCRUnTN'G  SERVICE. 

Irving  L.  Evans,  director;  E.  D.  Warner,  assistant  to  director. 

The  activities  of  the  Recruiting  Service  are  divided  into  three  main  branches  as  follows:  (1)  4%*  Navtiga  • 
tion  and  Engineering  Schools  for  training  officers,  including  turbine  engineers;  (2)  the  Sea  Training  Bureau 
for  training  men  below  the  grade  of  officers;  (3)  the  Sea  Service  Bureau  for  placing  on  ships  officers  and  men 
trained  by  the  service,  as  well  as  those  from  other  sources. 

1.  Nhrigaiion  and  Engine* ring  ScftxxHs.  » 

Prof.  A.  F.  Burton,  in  charge  of  instruction  in  navigation;  Prof.  E.  F.  Miller,  in  charge  of  instruction  hi 
engineering.  * 

Section  1  (Eastport  to  Connecticut  Riven  Harrington  Pike,  section  chief,  Boston,  Mass.).  Schools: 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Rockland,  Me. 

Section 2  (Connecticut  River  to  Cape  Charles,  Va.;  R.  Patterson,  section  chief,  Philadelphia,  Pa.). 
Schools:  Baltimore,  Md.;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New  York  City  (Seamen's  Church)  Insti- 
tute; Norfolk,  Va.;  Brooklyn  (Polytechnic),  N.  Y. 

Section  3  (Cape  Charles  to  Cape  Florida  and  entire  Gulf  toast;  C.  H.  Cugle,  section  chief,  New  Orleans, 
La.).    Schools:  New  Orleans,  La.;  New  Orleans,  La.  (Tulare  University). 

Section  4  (entire  California  seaboard;  J.  W.  Jory, section  chief,  San  Francisco,  Calif.).  Schools:  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. ;  Berkeley,  Calif.  (University  or  California) . 

Section  5  (entire  Washington  and  Oregon  seaboard;  7.  H.  Payne,  section  chief,  Seattle,  Wash.).  Schools: 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Seattle  (University  of  Washington). 

Section  6  (Great  Lakes  district;  P.  G.  Pettersen,  section  chief,  Cleveland,  Ohio).  Schools:  Chicago,  111.; 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Turbine  training  (J.  B.  Norton,  supervising  engineer).  Schools:  General  Electric,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.; 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

£.  Sea  Training  Bureau. 

Camp  Stuart,  Va.;  (Shore  Station,  E.  O.  Patterson, supervisor):  S.  S.  Newtw,  8.  S.  Utoka;B.  S.  Stur- 
geon Bwg;  S.  S.  Alabat. 
Seattle,  Wash.  (Shore station,  J.  Howard  Payne,  assistant  director):  S.  S.  Hollywood. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  (Shore  station,  J.  W.  Jory,  supervisor):  S.  S.  Brookdak. 

9  Only  men  with  satisfactory  sea  experience  on  deck  are  admitted  to  the  navigation  schools,  and  these 
with  satisfactory  engineering  experience  to  the  engineering  schools.  A  course  of  instruction  on  the 
upkeep  and  operation  of  geared  turbines  is  maintained  by  the  Recruiting  Service  at  the  plants  of  the 
manufactures,  and  30  men  are  kept  continuously  in  these  classes.   A  course  is  also  given  on  electric  drive. 
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3.  Sea  Service  Bureau.* 
AGENCIES. 

if  Mass.,  H.  Pike,  agent;  New  York  City,  B.  Patterson,  agent;  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  W.  G.  Rice, 
agent;  Baltimore,  Md.,  F.  H.  Haines,  agent;  Norfolk,  Va.,  J.  W.  S.  Butt,  agent  (Newport  News,  Va.,  sub- 
agency );  Savannah,  Ga.,  F.  Spencer,  agent;  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  C.  Sanders,  agent;  Tampa,  Fla.,  Philip 
Shore,  agent;  New  Orleans,  La.,  C.  fi.  Cugle,  agent  (Mobile,  Ala.  and  Galveston,  Tex.,  aubagencies); 
San  Francisco,  Calif*,  J.  W.  Jory,  agent  (San  Pedro,  Calif.,  subagency);  Seattle,  Wash.,  J.  B.  Payne,  agent 
(Astoria,  Oreg.,  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  subagencies);  Cleveland,  Ohio,  P.  G.  Pettersen,  agent  (Duluth, 
Minn.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Chicago,  111!,  subagencies). 

8.  United  States  Geographic  Board. 
C.  Hart  Merriam,  chairman;  Charles  S.  Sloane,  secretary. 

9.  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 
Charles  Moore,  chairman:  Col.  C.  L.  Ridley,  U.  8.  A.,  secretary  and  executive  officer. 

IX. — Principal  State  School  Officers. 


States  and  officers. 


Alabama: 

John  W.  Aborcrombie. 

James  N.  Gunnels 

R.B.TldweU. 


R.  E.  Ledbetter. 
J.  8.  Lambert... 
P.  W.  Hodges... 
W.L.Spencer.. 

Olive  Gray. 

Mary  D.  Pierce. . 

J.  B.Hobdy 

D.J,  Burleson.. 
L.  J.  £.  Sindeil. 
IvotSpafford.... 

Cmra  Pitts 

Sarah  Luther... 


O.C.Bird 

Alaska: 

Lester  D.  Henderson. 

Arizona: 

Elsie  Totes 

Frank  Dykes 

R.H.  H.  Blome 

Arkansas: 

J.L.Bond 

N.  M.  Whaley 

W.  R.  Edwards 

A.B.  ffilL 

J.R.Grant 

W.  E^Holprook 

J.  A.  Preston 

Caliiornia: 

WU1  C.Wood 

Albert  C.Olney 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

Edwin  R.  Snyder 


Job  Wood. Jr. 

Maude  L  Murchie. 


Jeremiah  B.  Lillard — 

John  C.  Beswiok 

Clark  W.  Hetherington. 

Herbert  R.Stolz 

George  Htelte 

Winifred  van  Hagen. . . 

SemH.  Cohn 

W.8.  Dyaa 

Edna  M.  Btrangiand . . . 
Canal  Zone: 

A.  R.  Lang 

F.X.  Karrer 

AHoa  Alexander. .  • 

M.  D.  Nicholas. 

Frances  K,  B.  Smith. . . 


Official  designation. 


Address. 


8tate  superintendent  of  education 

Chiefclerk 

Assistant  superintendent  and  director  teacher- 
training. 

Rural-school  agent 

do 

Certification  secretary 

Supervisor  secondary  education 

Specialist  in  elementary  education 

Specialist  in  primary  education , 

Director  vocational  educat ion 

Supervisor  vocational  agriculture 

Supervisor  of  vocational  trades  and  industries 

Supervisor  vocational  home  economics 

Reading  circle  secretary , 

Field  secretary  exceptional  education  and  parent- 
teacher  associations. 

Director  physical  and  health  education 

Commissioner  of  education 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Assistant  superintendent 

State  director  of  vocational  education , 

8  tate  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Deputy  superintendent 

Assistant  deputy  superintendent 

Supervisor  of  secondary  schools 

State  agent  of  rural  schools 

do 

State  agent  of  rural  schools  for  Negroes 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Commissioner  of  secondary  schools 

Commissioner  of  elementary  schools 

Commissioner  of  industrial  and  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Deputy  superintendent 

Supervisor  of  teacher-training  courses  in  home 
economics. 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  instruction. 

Supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial  instruction 

Supervisor  of  physical  education 

Assistant  supervisor  of  physical  education 

do 

do 

Statistician 

Head  of  textbook  department 

Secretary..- 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  to  superintendent 

.....do 

Supervisor  of  music 

8  upervisor  of  penmanshi  p ; . . 


Montgomery. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Juneau. 

Phoenix. 
Do. 
Do. 

Little  Rock. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Sacramento. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Balboa  Heights. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


*  The  Sea  Service  Bureau,  during  the  fiscal  year  July  1, 1910,  to  June  80, 1820,  placed  on  American  vessels 
100, 863  offices*  and  men;  05.7  per  cent  of  this  number  were  Americans',  about  IS  per  cent  of  the  total  were 
graduates  tan  the  Shipping  Board  Recruiting  Service. 
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IX. — Principal  State  School  Officers — Continued. 


States  and  officers. 


Official  designation. 


Address. 


Colorado: 

{Catherine  L.  Craig 

Alice  B.Clark 

EarlO.  Morand 

Nellie  Corkish 

Connecticut: 

A.B.Meredith 

F.  J.  Trinder 

W.C.Kennedy 

N.  Searle  Light 

W.S.Dakin 

L.  T.  Oarrison 

E.  W.Ireland 

F.  E.  Harrington 

S.T.  Brown 

A.  D.Simpson 

J.  L.  Meader 

R.C.  Doming 

Geo.  R.  Hturges , 

8.  P.WlIlard. 

A.T.Wright 

Delaware: 

A.  R.  Spaid 

John  Shilling 

R.  W.  Helm 

L.  C.  Armstrong 

Benjamin  W.  Johnson. 


District  of  Columbia: 

F.  W.  Ballou 

S.  E.  Kramer 

R.C.  Bruce 

Florida: 

W.  N.8heats 

J.  C.  Compton 

R.  L.Turner 

J.  M.  Feagle 

W.  S.  Cawthon 

J.  U.  Brinson 

Georgia: 

M.  L.  Brittain 

I.S.Smith 

Geo.  D.  Godard 

J.O.Martin 

M.  L.  Duggan 

Joseph  S.  Stewart 

J.  W.Stephens 

Walter  B.Hill 

Paul  Chapman 

L.  M.  Sheffer 

J.  F.Cannon 

W.  M.  MacLaurine 

Mary  E.  Creswell , 

Epsie  Campbell , 

Hawaii: 

Vaughan  MacCaughey. 

T.HlGibson 

Daisy  B.  P.Smith 

Mrs.  L.  L.  McCandless. 

Elsie  H.  Wilcox 

L.  G.  Blackman 

D.C.Lindsay 

Samuel  P.  woods 

W.H.Smith 

Ken.  C.  Bryan 

Mrs.  Jane  Otremba 


Mrs.  Nancy  Andrew . . 

Mrs.  Esther  W.  Kelle. 

Mrs.  Emma  Nakuina. 

J.  R.  McCrillis 

Idaho: 

Ethel  E.  Redfield 

Retta  F.  Martin 

Enoch  A.  Bryan 

Melvin  S.  Lewis 

Austin  C.  Price 

Illinois: 

Francis  G.  Blair 

John  Calvin  Hanna. . 

Harry  M.  Thrasher. . . , 

U.  J.  Hoffman , 

W.  S.  Booth 

H.T.Swift 

W.E.White 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy  State  superintendent 

State  rural  school  supervisor 

Statistician 


Commissioner  of  education 

Director  of  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education 

Director  of  supervision 

Inspector 

....do 

....do 

Director  of  evening  and  continuation  schools. . 

Supervisor  of  evening  school  instruction 

School  surveys 

Statistics  ana  research 

Director  of  Americanization 

Director  of  attendance  and  employment  work . 

Agent < 

Chief  Clerk 


State  commissioner  of  education 

Assistant  commissioner 

State  director  of  vocational  education . . . 

State  superv  lsor  of  agriculture 

State  supervisor  of  trades  and  industries. 
State  supervisor  of  home  economics 


Superintendent  of  schools. 
Assistant  superintendent. , 
do 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Chief  Clerk 

State  inspector  of  rural  schools 

....do 

State  high-school  inspector 

State  agent  for  rural  Negro  schools 


State  suprein  tendent  of  schools : 

State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (North  Georgia) . 
State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (South  Georgia). . 
State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (Middle  Georgia) . 

Rural-school  agent 

State  high-school  inspector  ( University  of  Georgia). 

State  school  auditor 

Sepcial  supervisor  (for  Negroes) 

Agricultural  supervisor 

Assistant  agricultural  supervisor 

Trade  and  industrial  supervisor 

Assistant  Trade  and  industrial  supervisor 

Home  economics  supervisor 

Assistant  home  economics  supervisor 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction , 

Deputy  superintendent 

Secretary 

Commissioner  of  public  instruction. . 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Territorial  director  industrial  education 

Territorial  director  domestic  science  and  home 
making. 

Territorial  music  director , 

Director  Hawaiian  handicrafts 

Director  Hawaiian  history  and  language 

Director  physical  education 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Commissioner  of  education 

Director  of  vocational  education 

Business  agent  and  auditor 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  supervisor  of  high  schools 

do 

State  supervisor  of  elementary  schools 

do 

Chief  clerk : 

Statistician 


Denver. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Hartford. 

Do. 
Winsted. 
Hartford. 
West  Hartford. 
Willimantic. 
Hartford. 

Do. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hartford. 

Do. 
New  Haven. 
Woodbury. 
Colchester. 
Hartford. 

Dover. 
Do. 
Newark. 
Dover. 
Wilmington. 
Dover. 

Washington. 
Do. 
Do. 

Tallahassee. 

Do. 
Inverness. 
High  Springs. 
Gainesville. 
Jacksonville. 


Atlanta. 

Reidsville. 

Mllner. 

Covington. 

Atlanta. 

Athens. 

Atlanta. 

Do. 
Athens. 

Do. 
Atlanta. 

Do. 
Athens. 

Do. 

Honolulu. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lihoe,  KauaL. 
Honolulu. 
Kahului,  Maul. 
Kohala. 
Hilo. 
Honolulu. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Boise. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Springfield. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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IX. — Principal  State  School  Officers — Continued. 


States  and  officers. 


Indiana: 

Linnaeus  N.  Hines.. 
Benjamin  J.  Burris.. 
John  S.  Hubbard . . . 
Robert  K.  Devricks. 


Z.M.Smith 

Bertha  Latta 

Oscar  H.  Wiffiams. . 

E.  B.  Wetherow 

Bert  Morgan 

Iowa: 

P.  E.  McClenahan... 

A.  L.  Hemlnger 

H.  C.  Hollmgsworth 

M.  R.  Fayram 

George  S.  Dick 

F.  A.  Welch 

Mae  E.  Francis 

O.H.LongweU 

W.  H.  Bender. 

J.  V.  Lynn 

E.  8.  Cramer 

Lucy  J.  Cockburn. . . 


Lorraine  B.  Wooster , 

George  A.  Allen 

B.E.  Lewis 

Euna  Arrasmitb . . . . 

May  Cam 

W.A.Vickers 

Fred  A.  Seaman 

Kentucky: 

George  W.  Coivin .. . 

L.  N.Taylor 

R.  P.  Green. 

J.  V.  Chapman 

F.  C.  Button 

P.  H.  Hopkins 

J.  W.Carr 

Mrs.  Aimer  Harris. . 
G.Ivan  Barnes... ,. 

Louisiana: 

T.H.Harris........ 

C.  A.  Ives 

JohnM.  Foote 

A.  M.  Hopper 

John  E.  Cox 

C.  F.  Tnideau 

LeoM.  Favrot 

A.C.Lewis 

P.  L.  Gilbeau 

John  R.  Ccnnifl 


Cleora  C.  Helbing 

Clyde  Mobley 

John  E.  Lombard 

J.  O.Lee. Jr 

W.  H.  Tipton 

Maine: 

Augustus  0.  Thomas. 

G.  W.8tarkey 

Jodah  W.  Taylor 

H.  A.  Allan 

Florence  M.  Hale 

A.W.Gordon 

P.W.Monohon 

E.  K.  Jenkins 

Herberts.  Hill 

Bernice  E.  Bates 

Bernardme  Cooney . . . 
Maryland: 

Albert  8.  Cook 

George  H.  Reavis 

8.  M.  North 

Win.  J.  HoOowsy — 
J.  W.  Hufflngton 


WilUam  Burdick.. 

T.  L.  Gibson 

Merle  6.  Bateman. 


Official  designation. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. . 

Assistant  superintendent 

Deputy 

Manuscript  clerk 

Director  of  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education 

Assistant  in  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  teacher-training 

High-school  inspector 

Clerk  State  teachers'  retirement  fund  board 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy  superintendent 

Chief  clerk 

Inspector  normal  training  in  high  schools. . 
Inspector  rural  and  consolidated  schools. . . 

Inspector  graded  and  high  schools 

Inspector  rural  schools 

Director  Iowa  State  placement  bureau .... 

Director  of  vocational  education 

Supervisor  trades  and  industries 

Assistant  supervisor  of  agriculture 

Director  home  economics 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  superintendent 

High-school  supervisor 

do 

Rural-school  supervisor 

do 

Chief  clerk 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Chie  f  clerk 

State  supervisor  of  high  schools 

State  supervisor  of  rural  schools 

do. 

do '.'.'.'.".".'. 

Director  of  physical  training 

State  organiser 

Director  of  vocational  and  supervisor  of  agricul- 
tural education. 


State  superintendent  of  education 

State  high-school  inspector 

State  rural-school  supervisor 

Assistant  rural  school  inspector 

do r. 

Assistant  State  high-school  inspector 

State  agent  of  rural  schools  for  Negroes 

Assistant  State  agent  of  rural  schools  for  Negroes . . 

State  supervisor  of  agricultural  schools 

Chairman  State  teachers'  examining  committee 
and  institute  conductor. 

State  supervisor  of  home  economics 

Assistant  supervisor  of  home  economics 

State  director  of  physical  education 

State  director  of  agricultural  teacher-training 

Chief  clerk 


Address. 


State  superintendent  of  public  schools 

Deputy  superintendent I 

Agent-for  secondary  education. .  .m 

Agent  for  rural  education ' 

...T!do I 

General  agent  for  schools  in  unorganised  territory . .  I 

State  director  of  vocational  education ! 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industries ' 

Supervisor  of  agriculture \ 

Chief  clerk I 

Supervisor  of  household  arts \ 


State  superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 

Supervisor  of  colored  schools 

Supervisor  of  vocational  education . 
Supervisor  of  physical  education . . 

Supervisor  of  music 

Credential  clerk M 


Indianapolis. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Des  Moines. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Topeka. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Frankfort. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 


Baton  Rouge. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Augusta. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Gorham. 
Orono. 
Augusta. 
Farmington. 

Baltimore. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
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IX. — Principal  State  School  Officers — Continued. 


States  and  officers. 


Massachusetts: 

Paysan  Smith. 

Frank  W.  Wright. 


Official  designation. 


Robert  O.  Small. 


Clarence  D.  Kingsley. 

Burr  F.Jones 

Robert  I.  Bramhall. . 
Harry  E.  Gardner.... 
James  F.  Hopkins . . . 
Rufus  W .  Stimson . . . 

Arthur  S.  Allen 

Edith  B.  Hunt 

Caroline  E.  Nourse... 


Wm.  D.  Parkinson.. 
Franklin  E.Heeld.. 
M.  Norcross  Stratton. 
Anna  A.  Kloss 


Anna  P.  Hanrahan. 


Edna  M.  Sturtevant . 

Carl  E.  Herrick 

James  A.  Moyer 

Herbert  A.  Dallas... 
Dennis  A.  Dooley . . . 
Charles  W.Hobbs.. 

John  J.  Mahoney 

Mary  I.  Guyton*. 

Pauline  R.  Thayer. . 


Charles  B.  Hayes 

Charles  F.  D.  Belden. 

Clayton  L.  Lent 

Michigan: 

Thomas  E.  Johnson. . 

Horace Z.  Wilber 

G.  N.Otwell 

W.  L.Coffey 

C.  L.  Goodrich 

Frances  Farnham 

Floyd  A.  Rowc 

Ida  M.  Huston 

Minnesota: 

J.  M.  McConnell 

P.  C.  Tonning 

E.M.  Phillips 


State  oommiwrfoftpr  of  education. 

Assistant  commissioner  and  director  of  division 

of  elementary  and  secondary  education  and 

normal  schools. 
Assistant  commissioner  and  director  of  division 

of  vocational  education. 

Supervisor  of  secondary  education. 

Supervisor  of  elementary  education 

Agent  for  research  and  statistics. 

Agent  for  registration  of  teachers 

Director  of  art  education -. 

Agent  for  agricultural  schools  and  departments. . . . 

Agent  for  industrial  schools  for  men  and  boys 

Agent  for  industrial  schools  for  women  and  girls. . . 
Assistant  agent  for  household  arts  schools  and 

departments. 

Agent  for  voctttiooaltesi^r-traininc 

Agent  for  teacher-training  for  agricultural  schools. 

Agent  for  teacher-training  for  industrial  schools 

Agent  for  tea<&er4rainlng  for  household  arts 

schools. 
Assistant  agent  for  teacher-training  for  household 

arts  schools. 

do 

A^nt  for  administration 

Director,  division  of  university  extension 

Agent  for  classes  in  industrial  subjects 

Agent  for  class  organization 

Editor  and  supervisor  of  instruction 

Supervisor  of  Americanization,  r 

Assistant  agent  in  Americanization 

Director  of  division  of  immigration  and  American- 
ization. 

Director  of  division  of  the  blind 

Director  of  division  of  public  libraries 

Secretary  of  teachers'  retirement  board 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Deputy  superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

do 

High-school  inspector. 

County  normal  supervisor 

Physical-training  director 

Chief  clerk. 


George  A.  Selke. . 
G.  M.Cesander... 

Anna  Swenson 

R.  B.  Mac  Lean. . 

H.  E.  Flynn 

J.  E.  Lunn 

B.M.  Gfle 

G.  A.  McGarvey. . 
WylieB.McNeal. 
A.  S.  Chauxnan.. 


E.  T.  Critchett. 


Clara  F.  Baldwin, . . 
Harriet  A.  Wood.... 

Lillian  E.  Cook 

Margaret  M.  Doty. . . 
Oscar  M.  Sullivan. . . 

John  O'Donnell 

Christopher  Lindahl. 
Mississippi: 

W.  F.  Bond 

J.  W.  Broom. 

J.  T.Calhoun 

H.M.Ivy 

Bura  Hilbun 

F.J.Hubbard 

PattiM.  Batson..... 


Commissioner  of  education 

Deputy  commissioner 

Director  of  vocational  education  and  inspector  of 
high  schools. 

Inspector  of  rural  schools. 

Assistant  Inspector  of  rural  schools 

do 

Inspector  of  elementary  schools , 

Inspector  of  teacher-training  schools. 

Assistant  inspector  of  high  and  graded  schools 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education ! 

Supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial  education 

Supervisor  of  home-economics  education. i 

Inspector  of  buildings  and  director  of  special  classes 
for  defectives. 

Director  teachers'  employment  bureau  and  secre- 
tary of  teachers1  retirement  fund. 

Difector  of  libraries 

Supervisor  of  school  libraries  and  field  organizer. . 

Librarian. 

Reference  librarian. 

Director  of  reeducation  of  injured  persons 

Placement  officer . 

Accountant 


State  superintendent  of  public  education 

Assistant  superintendent  of  public  education. 

State  supervisor  rural  schools 

High-school  inspector 

State  supervisor  of  Negro  schools 

Director  of  secondary  agricultural  education. . 
Chielcfork- 


Boston. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Amherst. 
Boston. 

Do. 

Do. 

Framinghaou 
Boston. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Lansing. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

St.  Paul. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Minneapolis. 

St.  Paul. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Jackson 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 
Collins. 
Jackson 

Do. 
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IX. — Principal  State  School  Office  as — Continued. 


States  and  officer?. 


8am.  A.  Baker 

J.  Lacas Campbell. 

W.  8. ""    '•" 


Raymond  Bhoop. . . . 
Hoeca~.. 


L.  L.  Jackson. 


Wesley  A.  0*Leary 


E.A. 
R.  A. 
J.  Gould  Spefford. 


HO. 

Iris  Preoty  O 'Leery. 

Clara  H.  Krauter 

John  J.  McCarthy 

Frederick  W.  Maroony- 


Lester  A.  Pahner 

Marianne  G.  Packer.. 

Herbert*!.  Morse.... 

Henry  W.  Huston. . . 

Charles  McDermott . . 

John  8.  Mount 

New  Mexico: 

Jonathan  H.  Wagner. 

John  V.  Conway 

Rath  Coleman  Miller. 

E.D.  Smith 

A.  R.  Anderson 

Montana  Hastings. . . 

George  Lougee 

EveWfeaegB. 

New  York: 


Frank  B.  Gilbert 

Augustas  fl.  Downing. 


Charles  F.  Wneelock 

George  M.  WUey 

James  I.  Wyer,  Jr — 
John  M.  Clarke 


Official  designation. 


Address. 


State  superintendent  of  public  schools.. 
Chief  elect 


Arthur 

George  W.  ReavJa. 

J.  H.  Livingston 
Montana: 

May  Trouper.. 

MlnaPeamshek. 

8.  L.  Peterson.. 

Adelaide  at.  Ayer 4 

Charles  M.  ReJnoehl. 

G.  B.  BAvsnls . . . . . - 

Lela  L.  Bryant ... . . . 

Nebraska: 

John  M.  Mstzen 

John  Bpeedk 

Coca  A.  fhampsnn. . . 

Archer  L.  Bum  ham, 

Frank  R.  Beers 

I.  N.Clark 

Lulu8.  Wouord 

CecileBnapp 

Nevada: 

W.J.  Bunting 

Charles  Priest 

Homer  Derr 
New  Hampshire: 

E.  W. 

Harriet  L.  Hun 

James  N.  Priagte. .-  - 

MaroS.  Brooks 

Walter  H.  May 

Elisabeth  M.  Murphy 

W.  B.  Ceeklngham. . 

John  Bishop 

R.J.  MiteheU 

R.  H.  Heran 

Earle  C.  Gordon 

New  Jersey: 

Calvin  N.  Kendall. . . 

JohnEmaght 


.4o 


State  superintendent  of  pateMc  instrnctien. 
Deputy saperisrteaient . 


.do. 


Jefferson  City. 
Do. 
Be. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Be. 
Do. 


Cleric. 


rf  public  instruction. . . 
t  of  pcretlc  Instruction 


Mcrnaal-tr  atai  lujlnsnect 
Assistant  rtonnaMmrai 


en. 


ng  inspector. 


v. 


Statesiiperinteade^«tfrJuWie4nstnict4«i... 
Deputy  .superintendent  oT  pabHc  instruction . 
State  director  el recatienaieaHicatlen 


Deputy  commissioner. 


do 

.—do 

Supervisor  of  health. 

Supervisor  of  agrieoltafe. 
Inspector  child  welfare .. . 

Inspector  child  labor 

do 

Accountant 


Deputy  commissioner  and  In  charge  of  Bearings  In 
controversies  and  disputes. 

Assistant  nnaaraiilniur,  secondary  education., 

Assistant  cnmnrlarioner,  utanewtsi  j  education . . . 

Assistant  commissioner,  industrial  education,  tn- 
chiding  agriculture. 

Assistant  for  theaupervislon  of oootiwmtLm  schools 

Assistant  in  Industrial  education 

Assistant  lor  training  teachers  of  trades  and  indus- 
tries. ^^ 

Assistant  in  agricultural  education 

Special  assistant  ear  woaaen's  vocational  work. . . . 

Assistant  far  traftMnr  teachers  ofhomeeoomenties . 

Assistant  in  ind^stfWedneetfcm 

Instructor  «nd  aUascter  physical  training  and 
hygiene. 

Assistant  director  physical  training  and  hygiene. . 

Instructor  In  ntrysteal  training  and  hygiene 

BmJTifiss  manager^ 

Aodllor  of  school  accounts 

Inspector  of  buildings 

of  accounts. 


Da. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Bo. 
Do. 

Lincoln. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Be. 
Bo. 
Bo. 

Carson  City* 
Do. 
Bo. 

• 

Concord. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Do. 

Bo. 

Be. 

Do.  m 
Newssarket. 
Manchester . 
Concord. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Assistant  superintendent  of  gubnV instruction. 

State  director  of  industrial  eoacation 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education 

aftalnstrialeducatian 


Chief  ctark. 
Certification  dork. 


SUte 
Deputy 


sional 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Bisector  of 
Director 


counsel 

and  dicector  of  prases- 


education., 
education..* 


Be. 

Bo. 
Do. 
Bo. 

Do.  s 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Do. 
De. 
Bo. 
Bo. 
Bo. 

Bo. 
Bo. 
Bo. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Bo. 

Santa  Fe. 
Bo. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Bo. 
Bo. 

Albany. 
Be. 
Bo. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY,  1920-1921. 


IX. — Principal  State  School  Officers — Continued. 


States  and  officers. 


Official  designation. 


New  York— Continued. 

Hiram  C.  Case 

James  D.  Sullivan 

William  R.Watson... 

Avery  W.  Skinner 

James  Sullivan 

Frank  H.Wood 

Irwin  Esmond 

Edna  M.  Sanderson .. . 

Sherman  Williams 

Alfred  W.  Abrams 

Lewis  A.  Wilson 

North  Carolina: 

E.  C.  Brooks 

W.  H.  Plttman 

L.  C.  Brogden 

N.C.  Newbold 

A.T.Allen 

J.  Henry  Highsmlth . . 

T.  B.  Attmore 

Elizabeth  Kelly 

W.C.Crosby 

J.  B.Williamson 

Mrs.  Claire 8.  Thomas. 

Sarah  Sanders 

T.  E.  Browne 

EdnaF.Coith 

R.  H.  Thomas 

O.  W.Coggin 

F.T.Selby. 

North  Dakota: 

Minnie  Nielson 

E.J.  Taylor 

Bertha  R.  Palmer 

C.  L.  Robertson. 

Edward  Erickson 

Martha  P.  Tatam 

J.W.Riloy 

Julia  Peterson 

Ohio: 

Vernon  M.  Riegel 

W.  B.  Bliss 

H.  D.  Swygert 

Geo.  M.  Morris 

T.H.  Winters 

C.E.Oliver 

E.  F.  Werner 

F.  C.  Landsittel 

George  R.  Twiss 

Geo.  H.Crow 

D.  W.  Pearce 

O.  P.Clutts 

Oklahoma: 

Robert  H.  Wilson 

E.N.Collette 

Ella  H.Hunt 

C.M.Howell 

Richard  Cloyd 

Marvin  Hatchett 

E.  A.  Duke 

T.W.Smith 

Pearl  Hall 

Oregon: 

J.  A.  Churchill 

W.M.Smith 

Marie  Schwab 

J.  E.  Calavan 

E.  E.  Elliott 

Pennsylvania: 

T.  E.  Finegan , 

J.  Geo.  Becht 

W.  D.  Lewi?. 

Fred  Eneelhardt , 

C.W.Hunt 

W.  M.  Denhon. 

Wm.  S.  Taft 

Mary  Y.  McReynolds. 
•     Mary  F.  Bogue 

Lee  Driver 

H.  C.  Eicher , 

H.H.Baish , 

Chas.  D.Koch 


Chief  of  administration  division 

Chief  of  attendance  division 

Chief  of  educational  extension  division 

Examination  and  inspections  division 

Director  of  archives  and  history  division 

Chief  of  school  buildings  and  grounds 

Chief  of  law  division 

Vice  director  of  library  school 

Chief  of  school  libraries  division 

Chief  of  visual  instruction  division 

Director  of  agricultural  and  Industrial  education. . 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Chief  clerk 

State  agent  for  rural  schools 

State  agent  for  rural  colored  schools 

Supervisor  of  teacher  training 

Inspector  of  public  high  schools 

Agent  RosenwaJd  building  campaign 

Director  schools  for  illiterates 

Director  bureau  of  community  service. 

Director  of  mechanics 

Film  librarian 

Director  physical  education 

Director  of  vocational  education 

Supervisor  home  economics 

Supervisor  of  agriculture 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 

Teacher-training  trades  and  i  ndustries 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy  superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Hleh-school  inspector 

Rural-school  inspector 

....do 

....do 

Chief  clerk 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Statistician 

Chief  clerk 

Inspector  teacher-training 

High-school  inspector1 

do 

do.* 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  superintendent 

Agricultural  assistant 

High-school  inspector 

.....do 

do 

Rural-school  supervisor 

do 

Chief  clerk 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  superintendent 

Secretary 

Industrial  field  worker 

State  director  vocational  education 


State  superintendent  of jpublic  instruction.... 

Deputy  superintendent  (higher  education) 

Deputy  superintendent  (secondary  schools) . . . 

Director  administration  bureau 

Assistant  director  administration  bureau 

Diroc  tor  attendance  bureau 

Assistant  director  attendance  bureau 

Director  medical  education  and  licensure 

Director  mothers'  pension  bureau 

Director  rural  education  bureau 

Director  school-buildings  bureau 

Director  school  employees'  retirement  bureau . 
Director  school  inspection ■ 


Address. 


. 


Albany. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Raleigh. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
Chapel  HilL 
Stonewall. 
Raleigh. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
West  Raleigh. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Bismarck. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Columbus. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
E.  Palestine. 
Belle  vue. 
Columbus. 

Do. 
Athens. 
Kent. 
Bowling  Green. 

Oklahoma. 

Do. 
Edmond. 

Do. 
Norman. 
Oklahoma. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Salem. 

Da 

Do. 
Oregon  City. 
Salem. 

Harrlsburg. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


*  Full-time. 


*  Half-time. 
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IX. — Principal  State  School  Onucena — Continued. 


*ltxBt    I       K  ■-!.■.     

:     hi    lwr.r.:> 

!*n    A.S'jrfuTl' 

Li  F.  <"r(*l*y 

J   K   no»man 

H    l'    IV.-eiolf 

V  Claim  So  i- Jet 

James  il.  Perm 

.  <     i.  Rwrnet 

[  u  U    Hai'mao 

"jis  e;.  Orean 

W.  r>.  LoomK 

mul  i'  Bee* 

kattanw.  •.    J-rurher.; . . 

Jeanne  SJ.Ccay ■ 

I'lii:  .  .■■•*  lilaodi: 

-  ■■■•  B.  Bewley 

i  .n:.:..'»uu 


Nor  ib  H .  Foreman. . . 


Mariano  'lei  Roaarto. . 
Kicairlo  Rncarnaclon 

Mberio  Iifllusunc. . . 

°r",...M.    Miller 

l-'l    M..  fr      


il,:.  U.  WcOuJre 

.  -j-  .;.■<;....-»  i  -....  1 1^  . . 
k1s1«Wbt  wuuey 


Walter  K.  Ranser. , 


'  one  W.  i  e.vi'.r. . , 

WJIlaD  T.  StraDlOn. 

'-eoieei  F..  Adarnv  . 
hibel  A   Wrlubt  . .. 

rieoj  T  Loland 

\eam  U,  Bacon. . . . 
6<iu  !.t*.-iJ;n« 

J  y.  waeantureu. .  . 
T.  D  Faju-rltag.  ... 
w,  t  ShesJy 


1    B.   !'.■'!. 

\'mS  I'eterson.  . .. 


MsnJe  E.  Thomas.. 


y.U.Ouhia 

in  B.  Dawes 

UdrnR  Bml-dord 
KDenT  Ounlovy. . 
IraW.  Rowell 

13062°— 21- 


'■:- vi  .i  loach  er  hi  wean . . 

lurei-ior  vocnilnnal  education  

Sniiwilxir  au-1  inspector  ol  stwortao™ 

li-.p^fvlsor  and  tn<r»*  lur  ajrlri.li  ira:  wiinnS 


Supeirisor  and  Importur  of  horns  economics 

-'■  r»T >!«..•  ■.:;■'  L->;w.u.r  ..II; .'...  i -rale.. i,.  .  i.,u 

Super -.Isor  sod  UMpecior  of  drawlna; 

Snow.  Iwr  of  nutrition 

Bupervteot  pb  yslcul  training  lot  pul9 ... . 


u! (nup«i>  tmi  aecouni«... 
ui  w-ii.iii  ir.il  in- 1,-.. [Null . . 

.  ic:..:c  i'.'  l-lon. 

-Iitv.nal -HiMon 


of  education. 

Assistant  corDrolsslonw 

P-errelary  of  depaitment 

General  ■ainerlnleDdent 

•-er-j-il    ■■[-ennien  >CI   J  -f (Mil. 


L    pel      . .:  .  ■  mam  i!  art."... -. 

P  jpsn  t«w  o(  aerlcalJure 

(Tlef .  division  of  proi^'ty  an.J  occoi; 
Chief.  -ilvlskiD  of  raunKipaJ  school  of 

Commnsloner  i 


—  -■■:_■  -  and  ■'■  ;    ; .  'c:  ■■; 
In'per-nt  of  bish  schools . . 


orKanJtot  Ion . . 
Slate  supeclDlende-ni  of  education. . 


-  l;«ri!Mi  i  If'..       ...  ■ ..    • 

'jpervlwr  of  agricultural ' 


iuunaiipertntentlcm  of  public  in 

Ueputy  «iir-CTlnt™den'. 

AasLiuM  ti'ijerLDtendenl. 

Second  a-adjiant  superb;  teed  ml.  . 
HUJi  -  -.""  supervisor  and  Lrectoi 
education. 

Rural  schuul  sunerrlior ..   . 

m/ectoi  ol  AmerM  anitallon  audi  I'lctralDlor 

-tjiUlajit  In  tn,.--i.i.iNtal..:i:  aud  c.vic  irainiiw 

fii;|iervi»ot  of  home  economics. 

Supervisor  olcer.lflcaUon 

Credential  clerk 

PUI  e  truant  ottKfx 
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IX. — Principal  State  School  Officers — Continued. 


States  and  officers. 


Tennessee: 

Albert  Willi  was 

B.O.  Doggan 

J.  W.  Brlster 

J.  B.  Brown 

Ollie  H.  Bernard 

D.  M.  dements 

Edw.  S.  Maclin 

Martha  Thomas 

AngeUne  Woflbrd 

W.  A.  Bus 

Texas: 

Annie  Webb  Bbnton. 

E.  L.  Dohoney. ■ 

Emma  Mitchell 

Kathenne  Gray 

S.M.N.Marrs 

J.  D.Blackwoll . 

C.  L.  Davis 

J.  II.  Hinds 

Agnes  E.  Harris 

Lillian  Peek 

N.  S.  Hunsdon 

Dorothy  Sells 

L.  D.  Borden 

L.  W.  Rogers 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Gay 

O.  F.  Basford. 

Selby  Atwell 

T.  O.  Harris 


Utah: 

George  Thomas 

E.  J.  Norton 

MosiahHall 

Francis  W.  Kirkham... 

E.  G.  Govans 

IrvinS.Noall 

I.  B.Bali.... 

Jean  Cox 

Arch  M.  Thurman 

Vermont: 

Clarence  H.  Dempsey. 

H.O.Hutchinson 

J.  D.  Whitticr 

E.  r.  Hamilton 

Virginia: 

Harris  Hart 

E.E.Worrell 

Arthur  D.  Wright 

Thomas  D.  Eason 

W.  L.  Prince 


Rachel  E.  Gregg... 
Raymond  V.  Long. 


Washington: 

Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston . 

Blanche  A.  Nagel 

Addic  E.  Dickinson , 

W.U.Neeley 

Edwin  Twitmyer 

Evelyn  Spencer 

Rose  R.  Fowler 

Mary  Dn  Bols  Fowler 

West  Virginia: 

George  M.  Ford 

Robert  Clarke 

L.  L.  Friend 

R.  I.  Roudebush 

Geo.  E.  Hubbs 

Wisconsin: 

C.  P.Cary 

Carter  Alexander 

C.  L.  Harper 

O.S.  Rice- 

W.  W.  Tbeisen 

F.C.  Tauten 

T.  W.  Gosling 

A.B.Cook 

H.  W.Schmtdt 

Geo.  H.  Drewry 

S.  Miles  Thomas 

W.  T.  Anderson 

Annie  Reynolds 


Official  designation. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  high-school  Inspector 

Associate  high  school  inspector 

State  rural-school  agent 

State  rural-school  supervisor 

Agricultural  supervisor 

Industrial  supervisor 

Supervisor  homeeccnomics 

Director  of  physiology  and  hygiene 

Chief  clerk 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

First  assistam  superintendent • 

Second  assistant  superint  endent 

Third  assistant  superintendent 

Chief  supervisor  of  high  schools 

Director  of  agricultural  education 

Assistant  director  of  agricultural  education 

do 

Director  of  homo  economics 

Assistant  director  of  home  economics 

Director  of  industrial  education 

Assistant  director  of  industrial  education 

Chief  supervisor  of  rural  schools 

Chief  of  division  of  Negro  schools 

Statistician 

Auditor 

Certificate  clerk 

Chairman  and  college  examiner  of  State  board  of 
examiners. 


Address. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction- 
Deputy  superintendent 

State  high-school  inspector 

Director  of  vocational  education 

State  director  of  health  education 

Statesupervisor in tradesand industries. . . 

State  supervisor  m  agriculture 

State  supervisor  in  home  economics 

State  dfrectoT  of  Americanization 


Commissioner  of  education 

State  supervisor  of  junior  high  schools . 
Supervisor  of  elementary  edification . . . 
Executive  clerk,  State  board 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 

State  supervisor  of  rural  schools 

State  supervisor  of  Negro  schools 

State  supervisor  of  agricultural  education.. 

State  supervisor  of  mjgh  schools 

State  supervisor  of  teacher  training 

State  supervisor  of  trades  and  Industries . . 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  superintendent 

do 

Deputy  superintendent 

High-school  inspector 

A  ssistant  rural  education 

Secretary  State  board  of  examiners 

Executive  secretary 


State  superintendent  of  free  schools. 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools. 

Supervisor  of  examinations 


State  superintendent  of  public  schools 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Second  assistant  State  superintendent 

Supervisor  of  school  libraries 

Supervisor  of  educational  measurements 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

do 

Supervisor  of  day  schools  lor  the  deaf  and  blind . . . 

Supervisor  of  manual  training 

Supervisor  of  State  graded  schools 

do 

do 

Supervisor  of  city  grades  and  supervising  teachers . 


Kash  villa 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
.  Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Austin. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 


Salt  Lake  City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
l>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Montpelier. 
Burlington. 

Do. 
Montpelier. 

Richmond. 
Do. 

T>9. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Olvmpia. 
"  Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Charleston. 
T>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Madison. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.i' 
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IX. — Principal  State  School  Officers — Continued. 


States  nod  officers. 


Wisconsin—Continued. 

Maybeil  G.  Bush 

KatnfMiiP  McTrfwghlln 

Helen  Ooodspeed 

Elisabeth  L.  Woods 


Bertha  R.  Bergeld 

RuthNerdum 

Wyoming: 

Mb.  Katharine  A.  Morton. . 
Serouna  Facinetll 


Official  designation. 


Supervisor  of  dry  grades 

.....do.. 

Supervisor  of  domestic  science 

Clinical  psychologist  and  supervisor  of  exceptional 
classes. 

Assistant  librarian 

Diploma  and  certificate  clerk. 


James  B.  Coxen.. 


State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction 

Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Commissioner  of  education  and  chief  of  certifica- 
tion division. 
Stale  director  for  vocational edixation 


Address. 


Madison. 
De. 
I>o. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Che: 


lyenne. 

DO. 

Do. 

Do. 


X. — Executive  Officers  of  State  Boards  of  Education. 


Officers  of  the  board. 


John  W.  Abercrombie  chairman  and 
executive  officer. 

Thomas,  Bins,  Jr..  president 

Thomas  £.  Campbell,  chairman 

C.  O.  ~ 


J.  L.  Bond,  chairman. 
B.  W.  Torreyson 
A. B.Hill, clerk   _ 

E.  P.  Clarke,  president. ........ 

Will  C.  Wood,  secretary 

Katherine  L.  Craig,  president . . 

AMeeB.  Clerk,  secretary 

Marcus  H.  Hotcomb,  president. 

F.  8.  Jones,  chairman 

A.  B.  Meredith,  secretary 

George  B.  Miller,  prealdefit 

A.  R.  Snaid,  secretary 

Abram  Bhnon,  president 

H.  O.  Hine,  secretary. 


Cary  A.  Hardee,  president. 
W.N.  ~" 


Sheats,  secretary . 


Hush  M.  Dorsey,  president 

M.  L.  Brittain,  secretary  and  executive, 

Ramsay  M.  Walker,  president , 

Mrs.  J.  G.  H.  Graveley ,  secretary. , 

L.  N.  Hines,  president 

E.U.Graff/     


D.  D.  Murphy,  president 

W.  H.  Geinjnifi,  secretary 

Lorraine  Elisabeth  Wooster,  president . 
George  W.  Colvin, chairman .., 

E.  L.  Kidd.  president , 

T.  H.  Harris,  secretary. 

Henry  M.  Fitzhugh,  president 

Albert  8.  Cook,  secretary. 


Payson  Smith,  chairman 

Fred  Jeffers.  president 

Thomas  E.  Johnson,  secretary. 

W.  D.  WiDard,  president 

W.  F.  Bond,  president 


Post-office  address. 


Montgomery,  Ala. 


Juneau,  Alaska. 
Phoenix,  Arte. . 
do 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Conway,  Ark 

Little  Bock,  Ark. 

Bivemide,  Calif 

Sacramento,  Calif 

Denver,  Colo. 

do 

Southington,  Conn 

Mew  Haven,  Conn. . , 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Wlhnington,  Del. .... 

Dover,  DeL 

Washington,  D.  C..., 

.....do 

Tallahassee,  Fla. .... . 

....do 


Other  official  title. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

do 

Wallace,  Idaho... 
Boise,  Idaho. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

.....do , 

Elkader,  Iowa 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Topeka,  Kane..... 
Frankfort,  Ky..., 


J.W.  Powers,  secretary — 
8am.  A.  Baker,  president . . 
John  L.  Sullivan,  secretary, 
g.  V.  Stewart,  president .. . 
Hay  Trumper,  secretary... 


Emmet  D.  Boyle,  president. 
W.J.  Bunting, secretary.... 


Frank  6.  Stuetej.  chairman. 
M.  A.  Rice,  president....... 


Boston,  La 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Westminster.  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md... 


Boston,  Mass . , 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Lansing,  Mich. 


MankatOtMmn. 
Jackson,  Miss.. 


.do. 


Jefferson  City,  Mo.. .. 

do 

Helena,  Mont 

...jdo 


Carson  City,  Nev. 
.....do 


Concord,  N.  H 

Atlantic    Highlands, 
N.  J. 


State  superintendent  of  education. 

Governor. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruo* 

Do. 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy  State  superintendent. 
Governor. 

Commissioner  of  Education. 

State  commissioner  of  education 


Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  ins  true- 
Governor. 
State  superintendent  of  schools.  ' 


Do. 


Do. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

State  superintendent  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

President  Western  Maryland  College. 

State  superintendent  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

State  commissioner  of  education. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

State  superintendent  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

Secretary  of  State. 

State  superintendent  of  pubic  schools 

Secretary  of  State. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instrno- 
tion. 
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X. — Executive  Officers  of  State  Boards  of  Education — Continued. 


Officers  of  the  board. 


Post-office  address. 


Calvin  N.  Kendall,  secretary Trenton,  N.  J 

O.  A.  Larrozola,  president ,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Johnathan  H.  Wagner,  secretary ; do 


Pliny  T.  Sexton,  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity. 
,  chief  executive 


T.  W.  Bickett,  president. 
E.  C.  Brooks,  secretary. . 


George  A.  Totten,  president » . 
Charles  Liessman,  secretary », 
Alfred  Vivian,  president 


Vernon  M.  Riegel.  secretary . . 

R.  H.  Wilson,  chairman 

L.  Norman  Duncan,  secretary. 

Ben  W.  Olcott,  president 

J.  A.  Churchill,  secretary 


T.   E.   Finegan,   president  and  chief 

executive  officer. 

R.  L.  Beeckman,  president 

Frederick  Rueckcrt,  chairman 

Walter  E.  Ranger,  secretary 

R.  A.  Cooper,  chairman 

J.  E.  Swearingen,  secretary 

Fred   L.  Shaw,  president    and    chief 

executive  officer. 

Charles  T.  King,  secretary 

P.  L.  Harned,  chairman 

Albert  Williams,  secretery 


W.  P.  Hobby,  chairman 

Annie  Webb  Blanton,  secretary. 


L.  7.  Muir,  chairman 

J.  A .  Widtsoe,  secretary i . 

E.  J.  Norton,  assistant  secretary. . . 
E.  P.  Hamilton,  executive  clerk... 
Harris  Hart,  president , 


7.  N.  Hillman,  secretary 

7ohn  Crosby,  auditor 

Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston,  president 

George  M.  Ford ,  president 

7.  F.  Marsh,  secretary. 


Herman  Grotophorst,  president . 
E.  A .  Fitzpatnck,  secretary 

James  Morgan,  president , 

A.  A.  Slade,  secretary 


Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.Y.. 


Raleigh,  N.C, 
do 


do 

Oklahoma.  Okla. 

do 

Salem,  Oreg. 

do 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Newport,  R.  I . . . 
Providence,  R.  I. 

do 

Columbia,  S.  C... 

do 

Pierre,  S.  Dak... 


do 

Clarksville,  Term 
Nashville,  Tenn.. 


Austin,  Tex, 
do 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

do 

do 

Montpelier,  Vt 

Richmond,  Va 


.....do 

do 

Olympia,  Wash 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

do 

Madison,  Wis 

do 

Cheyenne.  Wyo 

do 


Other  official  title. 


Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

do 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


State  commissioner  of  education. 
Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 


President  of  the  university  and  State 
commissioner  of  education. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 


Dean  of  College  of  Agriculture,  (State 

University). 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
Do. 

Governor. 

Commissioner  of  education. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  education. 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Deputy  superintendent. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Governor. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
Do. 

President  University  of  Utah. 

Deputy  superinten 


tyoii 
dent. 


I 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 


Do. 
State  superintendent  of  free  schools. 


Commissioner  of  education. 


»  Called  the  State  Board  of  Administration  and  has  charge  of  the  educational,  charitable,  and  penalinsti- 
tutions  of  the  State. 

XI. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools. 


County. 


ALABAMA. 

Autauga 

Baldwin 

Barbour 

Bibb 

Blount 

Bullock 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Chambers 

Cherokee 

Chilton 

Choctaw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cleburne 

Coffee 


Mrs.  R.  L.  Faucett,  Prattville. 
S.  M.  Tharp,  Bay  Minette. 
P.  A.  McPaniel,  Jr.,  Clayton. 
H.  II.  Jones,  Centerville. 
A.  L.  Head,  Oneonta. 

F.  B.  Haynes,  Union  Springs. 
P.  B.  Pepper,  Greenville. 

8.  B.  Gibson,  Anniston. 

G.  M.  Barnett,  Lafayette. 
John  W.  Browder,  Center. 
JI.  L.  Foshee,  Clanton. 
Zac  Rogers,  Butler. 

J.  F.  Gillis,  Grove  Hill. 
W.  T.  Harwell-Ashland. 
G.  B.  Boman,  Heflin. 
G.  C.  Bowden,  Elba. 


County. 


ALABAMA— COn. 

Colbert 

Conecuh 

Coosa 

Covington 

Crenshaw 

Cullman 

Dale 

Dallas 

Dekalb 

Elmore 

Escambia 

Etowah 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Geneva 

Greene 


County  superintendent. 


J.  T.  McKce,  Tuscumbia. 
W.  R.  Bennett,  Evergreen. 
II.  H.  King,  Rockford. 
Chas.  Baker,  Andalusia. 
T.  A.  Capps,  Luverne. 
J.  A.  Keller,  Cullman. 
R.  L.  Marchman,  Newton. 

D.  M.  Callaway,  Pehna. 

J.  M.  Tucker,  Fort  Payne. 
G.  II.  Howard,  Wetumpka. 
R.  H.  Souther  land.  Brewtom. 

E.  P.  Murphy,  Gadsden. 
R.  L.  Reaves,  Fayette. 
John  R.  Guin,  RusselhriUe. 
B.  H.  Boyd.  Hartford. 

W.  P.  Archibald,  Knoxville. 
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a-t,. 

County  xuperiotendent. 

<tatt. 

County  superintendent. 

W.  C.  willbura,  UoundTille. 
11    F.  ToiDpkliui,  Atibevill*. 
C.  w  Johnson,  DoThan. 
Jess*  wheeler,  Scot  whore. 
'.    R  Raker,  Birmingham, 
is  s  Hilth,  Vernon. 
]i  I)  Warren,  Florence. 
V.    M    Hodson,  Moulton. 
W   Y.  Slemlng,  Opellka. 
M    K  Clements, Athens. 
),  A.  Coleman,  Havnevllle. 
W.  H   Riley,  Tuskegee. 
r>  R.  fiutler,  Huntsville. 
Oeo.  M .  Walton.  Linden. 
T.  D.  H rooks,  Hamilton. 
■  '        '■  -wl,  Oiinteravllle. 
B  R  ati-jphy.  Mobile. 
Oeo.  A,  Harris,  Monroevllle. 

mBim-too. 

Tallapoosa 

Washington 

District. 

District    BuperlntendenW    of 
schools  lor  natives. 

District. 

District    superintendents    of 
schools  tor  natives. 

Northwestern  dist. 
Upper  Yukon  dist. 

Jean  Dupertiils,  Noorvlk. 
John  H.  Kilhuok,  AMak  (P. 

0.  Bethel). 
Ben).  B.  Hoiee,  Tanana. 

Southwestern  dist. 
Southeastern  dist. 
Seward  Peninsula 
dist. 

Arthur  H.  Miller,  Anchorage. 
<".  W.  liaweeswcrth,  Juneau. 
Ebenccer  D.  Evans,  Nome. 

«,. 

County  superintendent. 

«*,„. 

County  superintendent. 

Apache 

Mrs.  Nancy  Gibbons,  St.  Johns. 

AJutmsis— coo. 
Dallas... 

M.  P.  Morton ,  Fordycc.' 

Charlotte  Acker,  Flagstaff. 
Lucy  Nash,  Globe. 
S.  C.  Heywood,  Bafford. 
Jessie  Bid iiia; ley,  Clifton. 

A.  I..  Jonos, Phoenix. 

lira.  R.  A.  Lassen,  Kingman. 
Jtecph  Peterson,  ltolbrook. 
Vera  Z.  flhurti,  Tucson. 
Iflla  l  c  Baron,  Florence. 
Mrs .  Josephine  Saxon,  Negates, 
w.  Curtis  Miller,  Preecott. 
Nora  E,  Mitrow,  Yuma. 

J.  II.  Henderson, Jr.,  DeWltt. 
11.  C.  nestings,  Crmsett.' 
W.  E.  Hitchcock,  Norfolk.' 
F.  A.  Wood,  Benlouville. 
R.  B.  Oaston,  Harrison. 
E.  w.  McOough,  Warren.' 
W.  A.  Wilson,  Thornton. i 

W.  If.  Smith,  Berryville.' 
M.  L.  MeCall,  Eureka  Springs, 

D.  T.  Henderson,  Lake  VlHage. 
W.  F.  Dollarblde,  Amity.' 

George  M.  Dodd,  Rector.' 
W.  W.  Henry,  Corning.' 

B.  F.  Jordan,  Heber  Springs. 
8.  P.  O'Neill,  Risen.' 

V.  M.  Hardin,  Waldo.' 
T.  L.  Hay nes, Horril ton. 

E.  B.  Barrett,  Jonesboro. 
H.  W.  Shaffer,  Van  Buren. 
T.  P.  Johnson,  Earle 

Orahajn 

W.  I.  Agee,  Osark. 

Grant 

SanuvCrui 

Hempstead 

Hot  Spring 

A 

A--UH 

T 

Lee 

Little  Biter"!"" 
Logan 

Southern  dart. 

Northern  dial. 

Bradley 

W.  P..  Stephens,  jr.,  Star  City.' 

Oarrall: 

Eastern  dist-.- 
Western  diet. 

G.E.LIpe,Oiark,B.4. 

H.  0.  Tnoraason,  Magesine.' 

Clark 

Cfiy: 

Madison 

B.  F.Johnson,  Japton.' 
L.E.Brfggs  Yellville.' 

Western  dist. 

Mississippi.. 

W.  M.  Crow,  Blythevllle. 
W.  E.  Phipps,  Clarendon. 
Ernest  Berry,  Mount  Ida. 

gevela^ 

Ouachita..!!! 

g^™1*" 

PhJUlpe 

Pike 

L.  P.  Anderson,  Marvel! 
G.  C.  Floyd,  Glenwood.' 
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XL— County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools — Continued. 


County  superintendent. 


ARKANSAS — COn. 


Poinsett 

Polk 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Randolph. . . 

Saline 

Scott 

Searcy 

Sebastian... 

Sevier 

Sharp 

St.  Francis.. 

Stone 

Union 

Van  B unen.. 
Washington. 

White 

Woodruff... 
YelL 


CALBOIN1A. 


Alameda. 
Alpine . . . 


Amador. 


Butte 


Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. 
Del  Norte.... 


Eldorado.. 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 
Imperial.. 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 


Lake... 
Lassen. 


Los  Angeles. 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino.. 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey... 

Napa 

Nevada 


Orange. 
Placer.., 
Plumas. 


Riverside . . 
Sacramento. 


San  Benito , 

San  Bernardino . . 


San  Diego 

San  Francisco. 


San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo . 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cntz 


. 


H.  B.  Thorn,  Harrisburg. 
W.  H.  Morden,  Mena. 
H.  A.  Rushing,  Atktns.1 
J.  J.  Nail,  DesArc. 
G.  R.  Hopkins.  Little  Rock 
R.  A.  Mock,  Biggers.1 
W.  A.  Jackson,  Benton.* 
G.  C.  Ellis,  Waldron. 
J.  M.  McCall,  Marshall. 
L.  M.  Redwlne,  Greenwood 
L.  E.  Qainn,  Dequeen. 
J.  W.  Taylor,  Poughkeepsie 
J.  M.  Wilson,  Forest  City. 
E.  R.  Hinkle,  Lexington.1 
Perry  Nelson,  Wesson.1 
O.  M.  Jennings,  Choctaw.' 
W.  F.  Buck,  Fayettevttle. 
J.  W.  Henry,  Searcy. 
W.  N.  Wilkes,  Augusta. 
T.  A.  Wright,  Dardanelle 


Geo.  W.  Frick,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Eugenia  M.  Brads,  Sheri- 
dan, Nov. 

Mrs.  Sabra  Greenhalgh,  Jack- 
son. 

Mrs.  Pearle  Rutherford,  Oro- 
viUe. 

Teresa  Rivara,  San  Andreas. 

Perle  Sanderson,  Colusa. 

Wm.  H.  Hanlon,  Martinez. 

Jos.  M.  Hamilton,  Crescent 
City. 

E.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Placerville. 
Clarence  W.  Edwards,  Fresno. 
S.  M.  Chaney,  Willows. 
Robert  A.  Bugbee,  Eureka 
A.  P.  Shlbley,  El  Centre. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke,  Bishop. 

L.  E.  Chenoweth,  Bakersfield. 

Miss  M.  L.  Richmond,  Han- 
ford. 

Minerva  Ferguson,  Lakeport. 

Mrs.  Julia  Norwood,  Susan' 
ville. 

Mark  Keppel,  Los  Angeles. 

Craig  Cunningham,  Madera. 

Jas.  B.  Davidson.  San  Rafael. 

John  L.  Dexter,  Mariposa. 

Roy  Good,  Ukiah. 

Mrs.  Belle  S.  Gribi,  Merced. 

Mis.  Nettie  B.  Harris,  Alt  urns. 

Mildred  Gregory.  Bodic. 

Louise  Mignon,  Salinas. 

Lena  A.  Jackson,  Napa. 

Elisabeth  M.  Richards,  Ne- 
vada City. 

R.  P.  Mitchell,  Santa  Ana. 

Irene  Bums,  Auburn. 

Mrs.  Kate  I.  Donnelley, 
Quincy. 

Ira  C.  Land  is,  Riverside. 

Carolyne  M.  Webb,  Sacra- 
mento. 

W.  J.  Cagney,  Hollbter. 

Mrs.  Grace  C.  Stanley,  San 
Bernardino. 

F.  F.  Martin,  San  Diego. 
Alfred  Roncovieri,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

John  W.  Anderson,  Stockton. 
Robert    L.    Bird,    San    Luis 

Obispo. 
Roy  W.  Cloud,  Redwood  City. 
A.  S.  Pope,  Santa  Barbara. 
Agnes  E.  Howe,  San  Jose. 
Cecil  M.  Davis,  Santa  Crux. 


CALIFORNIA— COn. 

Shasta 


Alamosa. 


Sierra 

Siskiyou . . 

Solano 

Sonoma . . . 
Stanislaus. 

Sutter 

Tehama... 
Trinity... 

Tulare 

Tuolumne. 
Ventura... 


Yolo. 
Yuba. 


COLORADO. 


Adams 

Arapahoe. 

Archuleta . 

Baca 

Bent 


Boulder. 
Chaffee.. 


Cheyenne . . 
Clear  Creek. 


Conejos . 
Costilla. 


Crowley. 
Custer.. 


Delta... 
Denver. 
Dolores. 
Douglas. 


Eagle... 
Elbert.. 
El  Paso. 


Fremont , 

Garfield. 
Gilpin . . . 


Grand 

Gunnison. 
Hinsdale.. 
Huerfano. 


Jackson — 
Jefferson... 

Kiowa 

Kit  Carson. 

Lake 

La  Plata... 
Larimer 


Las  Animas. 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mesa 


Mineral. 


Moffat 

Montesoma. 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Cunningham, 

Redding. 
Belle  Alexander,  Downlevilie. 
Mrs.  Kate  E.  Horn,  Yreka. 
Dan  H.  White,  Fairfield. 
Ben  Ballard,  ganta  Rosa. 
A.  G.  Elmore,  Modesto. 
Lizzie  Vagedcs,  Yuba  City. 
Mamie  B.  Lang,  Red  Bluff. 
Lucy  Young,  Weaverville. 
J.  E.  Buckznan,  Visalia. 
G.  P.  Morgan,  Sonora. 
Mrs.   Blanche  T.    Reynolds. 

Ventura. 
Harriott  S.  Lee,  Woodland. 
Jennie  Malaley,  Marys  ville. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Farnhaxn,  Ala- 
mosa. 

Helen  Lamb,  Brighton. 

Mrs.  Sada  R.  Wilson,  Little- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Alice  Noiand,  Pagosa 
Springs. 

Margaret  E.  Jackson,  Spring- 
field. 

Alii*  V.  Richmond,  Las  Ani- 
mas. 

E.  D.  Webb,  Boulder. 

Mrs.  Rosa  W.  Ridgeway, 
Buena  Vista. 

Agnes  Nickerson,  Cheyenne 
Wells. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Glcason,  Idaho 
Springs. 

L.  H.  Mortenscn,  Sanibrd. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Dugan, 
Mesita. 

R.  E.  Rhine,  Ordway. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Wright,  West- 
cliffe. 

Mrs.  Grace  Cummings.  Delta. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Wlxon,  Denver. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Custlss,  Rico. 

Mrs  Maude  Hoskins,  Castle 
Rock. 

OUie  Graham,  Rodcliff . 

Minerva  McCarty,  Kiowa. 

Mrs.  lues  Johnson  Lewis,  Col- 
orado Springs. 

Mrs.Carrie  T.  Anthony,  Canon 
City. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Brown,  Glenwood. 

Mrs.  Edith  Williams,  Central 
City. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown,  Fraser. 

Verna  Waterman,  Gunnison. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Beam,  Lake  City. 

Mrs.  Martha  Thome,  Walsen- 
burg. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Bock,  Walden. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  S.  Combs,  Golden. 

Florence  M.  Barnard,  Eads. 

Jessie  Magee  Gray,  Burlington. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Clark,  LeadvUie. 

Nell  McCortey.  Dn range 

Emma  T.  Wifkins,  Fort  Col- 
lin*. 

Elmore  Fioyd,  Trinidad. 

Miss  Lcnnie  Beavers,  Hugo. 

Flora  A.  Allison,  Sterling. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  miiton/Grand 
Junction. 

Mrs.  Mazy  N.  Oatas,  North 
Oreedo. 

oi.rs.  I /aura  K.  Canon,  Craig. 

Lola  Taylor,  Oortcz. 


County  examiner. 


COUNTY  SUPEEINTENDENTS. 
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County. 


County  superintendent. 


COLORADO — contd. 

Montrose 

Morgan 

Otero 

Ouray 

Park 

Ptullips 

Pitkin 

Prowers 

Pueblo 

Rio  Bianco 

Rio  Grande 


Emma  Fall,  Montrose. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Cochran,  Fort  Mor- 
gan. 

R.  D.  McClintock,  La  Junta. 

Mrs.  AnnaH.  Ross,  Ouray. 

Mrs.  Annie  F.  Powless,  Fair- 
play. 

Chas.  R.  Peters,  Holyoke. 

Ethel  Higinbotham,  Aspen. 

Mrs.  Minnie  A.  Utter,  Lamar. 

Mrs.  Lillie  O.  Baker,  Pueblo. 

Mrs.  Goidle  M.  Stephenson, 
Meeker 

Carrie  Deitrich,  Monte  Vista. 


County. 


Colorado— contd. 

Routt 

Saguache 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel 

Sedgwick 

Summit 

Teller 

Washington 

Weld 

Yuma 


County  superintendent. 


Mrs.  Emma  H.  Peck,  Haydcn. 

Katie  Newcomb,  Saguache. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Hodges,  Silver- 
ton. 

Blanche  McCray,  Telluride. 

Emma  Carlson,  Julesburg. 

Mrs.  Melissa  Hayden,  Breck- 
enridge. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Slasher,  Cripple 
Creek. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Crawford,  Akron. 

C.  W.  Martin,  Greeley. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Moore,  Wray. 


Towns. 


Supervisors. 


coxnechcut.* 

Ashford,  Canter- 
bury, Eastford, 
Fomiret. 

Avon,  Burlington, 
Farmington. 

Barkhamsted, 
Cotebrook,Hart- 
land,  New  Hart- 
ford. 

Beacon  Falls,  Ox- 
fordySouthbury, 
Wofcott. 

Berlin,Newington 

Bethany,  Goshen, 
Harwinton, 
Prospect,  War- 
ren. 

Bethlehem,  Water- 
town,      Wood- 
bury. 

Bloomfield, 
Wethersfield. 

Bolton,  Ellington, 
So  mere.  Touand. 

Bosrah.Colnmbia, 

Franidln,8prague. 

Bridge  water, 
Brookneld,  New 
Fairfield.  Red- 
dine,  Wilton. 

Canaan, NorthCa- 
naan,  Salisbury. 

Canton,  Granby... 

Cheshire.  Middle- 
field,  North  Ha- 
ven .OldLyme. 

Chest  er.Cromwell, 


Colchester.    Heb- 
ron,Marlboro. 


A.  W.  Greer,  WUIimantlc. 


L.  S.  Mills,  58  East  Main  St., 

Plain  vflle. 
C.  W.  Maddocks,  165  Main  St., 

Winsted. 


I.  B.  Dunfield,  40  Silver  St., 
Wa$erbury. 

B.  R.  Showalter,  Berlin. 
R.  N.  Brown,  Tnomaston. 


G.8.  Swift,  Watertown. 


W.  H.  Mandrey.  25  Brookline 

Avo.,  Hartford. 
L.  C.  Staples,  Ellington. 

F.   W.   Porter,   The    Ridges, 

Willlmantic,  R.  F.  D. 
H.  I).  Sylvester,  Danbury. 


W.  M.  Teague,  Canaan. 

W.  M.  Strong,  CoUinsville. 
D.  C.  Allen,  North  Haven. 


A.   L.   Young,   Roberts  St., 

Middletown. 
H.  S.  Ubby,  South  Main  St., 

Colchester. 


Towns. 


CONNECTICUT— 

continued. 

Cornwall,  Kent, 
Sharon. 

Coventry,  Leba- 
non, Mansfield. 

Durham,  East 
Hampton,  Port- 
land. 

East  Granby,  Say- 
brook. 

East  Lyme,  Lyme, 
North  Branford, 
Salem. 

Easton,  Monroe, 
Trumbull,  Wes- 
ton. 

Hampton,  Scot- 
land. 

Killingsworth, 
North  Stoning- 
ton. 

Ledyard,  Lisbon, 
Preston,  Volun- 
town. 

Madison 

Middlebury,  Old 
Saybrook. 

Morris,  Boxbury, 
Sherman,  Wash- 
ington. 

Rocky  Hill,  Suf- 
fleld. 

Sterling,     Wood-' 
stock,  Union. 

Westbrook 


Supervisors. 


Willington. 


H.  M.  Jeffords,  Kent. 

A.  B.  Lord,  Box  252,  WilU- 
mantic. 

J.  F.  Connolly,  50  High  St., 
Middletown. 

W.   S.   Daldn,    17    Wrstland 

Ave.,  West  Hartford. 
George  R.  Gove,  Ntantic. 


F.  W.  Knight,  273  Wayne  St., 
Bridgeport. 

N.  S.  Light,  133  Edgcwood  St., 

Hartford. 
F.  J.  Penley,  225  Retreat  Ave., 

Hartford. 

C.  R.  Stone,  28  Perkins  Ave, 
Norwich. 

A.  D.  Simpson,  71  Warren  ten 

Ave.,  Hartford. 
J.  L.  Meader,  100  Sigourncy  St., 

Hartford. 
O.  E.  Lowell.  55  Church  St., 

New  Milford. 

H.  B.  Chapman,  Box  7,  Suf- 
field. 

F.  T.  Wilson,  Soulh  Wood- 
stock. 

E.  Ward  Ireland,  35  Hebron 
St,  Hartford. 

L.  T.  Garrison,  Selden  St., 
WilUmantic. 


*  For  superintendents  of  districts,  towns,  and  cities  having  a  population  of  2,500  or  more,  sec  p.  66. 
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County. 


County  superintendent. 


DELAWARE. 

Kent 

Newcastle 

Sussex 

FLORIDA. 

Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Broward 

Calhoun 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia 

Flaslcr 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Hamilton 

Hernando 

Hillsborough... 

Holmes 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

Okeechobee 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm  Beach.... 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 

St.  Johns 

St.  Lucie 

Santa  Rosa 

Seminole 

Sumter 

Suwanee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

"Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington.... 

GEORGIA. 

AppUng 

Atkinson 

Bacon 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Banks 

Barrow 

Bartow 

Ben  Hill 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Bleckley 

Brooks 

Bryan 


n .  V .  Hollo  way,  Dover. 
Wilbur  H.  Jump.  Wilmington. 
Ernest  J.  Hardesty,  George- 
town. 


E.  R.   Simmons,  Gainesville. 
J.  D.  Dugger   Macclenny. 

F .  M .  Nelson.  Panama  City. 
E.R.Poppe  11,  Starke. 

S.J.  Overstreet.  Titusville. 
J.  S.Rickards,Fort  Lauderdale. 
J.    Flake   Durham,    Blounts- 

town. 
H.  J.  Dame,  Inverness. 
O.    J.    North,    Green    Cove 

Springs. 
James  R.  Lites,  lake  City. 
R.E.Hall,  Miami. 
P.  G.  Shaver,  Arcadia. 
F.  A.  Hathaway,  Jacksonville. 
A.  S.  Edwards,  Pensacola. 
Ed.  Johnson,  Bunnell. 

A .  A .  Core,  Apalachicola. 
C.H.Gray,Quincy. 

J.  A.  Jackson,  Jasper. 
R.  R.  Ray.  Brooksville. 
J.  E .  Knight,  Tamps. 
MR.  Robison  Bonifey. 
C.  W.  Lockey,  Marianna. 
S.  H.  Taylor,  Montlcello. 
J.  Homer  Kelly,  Mayo. 
W.  T.  Kennedy  .Umatilla. 
J.  D.McFcrron.  Fort  Mvers. 

F.  8.  Hartsfield.  Tallahassee. 
W.  F.  Osteenjftronson. 

R .  E .  Turner,  Hosford. 

G.  W.  Tedder,  Madison. 

B.  D.  Gnllott,  Bradcntown. 
W.  D.  Cam,  Ocala. 
Virgil  S.  Lowe  Key  West. 
L.  L.  Owens,  Fernandina. 
WillC.  Pry  or,  Crest  view. 
R.  E.  Hamrick,  Okechobee. 
A.  B.  Johnson,  Orlando. 

C.  E .  Yowell,  Kissimme. 

W.  E.  Keen,  West  Palm  Beach. 
J.  W.  Sanders.  Dade  City. 
Dixie  M.  Hollins,  Clearwater. 
John  A.  Moore,  Bartow. 
C.H.  Price,  Palatka. 

D.  D.  Corbett,  St.  Augustine. 

E.  E.  Smith,  Fort  Pierce. 
R.B.Hobbs,  Milton. 

T.  W.  Lawtbn,  Sanford. 

G.  H.  Tompkins,  Wildwood. 

J.    W.   O'Hara,    Live   Oak. 

Festus   S.   Jackson,   Perry. 

C.  R.  M .  Shcppard,  De  Land. 

C.  K.  Allen.  Sopcnoppy. 

J.   J.    Kennedy,    De   Funiak 

Springs. 
J.  T.  Hightower,  Vernon. 


H.  J.  Psflrpr,  Baxley. 

Saukey  Booth,  Pearson. 

Geo.  A. Taylor,  Alma. 

J.  H.Hall.  Newton. 

Peter  N.  Bivlns,  Milledgcville. 

J.  T.Wise.  Baldwin. 

W .  M .  Holscnbeck.  Winder. 

J.  W.  Jackson,  Cartersville. 

J.  H.  Bullard.  Fitzgerald. 

S.J.  Baker,  Nashville. 

C.  H.  Bruce.  Macon. 

HE.  Harville.  Cochran. 

John  F.  McCall,  Quitman. 

Edward  Benton,  Pembroke. 


Georgia— contd. 

Bulloch 

Burke 

Butts 

Calhoun 

Camden 

Campbell 

Candler 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Chattahoochee... 

Chattooga 

Cherokee 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colquitt 

Columbia 

Cook 

Coweta 

Crawford 

Crisp 

Dade 

Dawson 

Decatur 

Dekalb 

Dodge 

Dooly 

Dougherty 

Douglas 

Early 

Echols 

Effingham 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Evans 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glascock 

Glynn 

Gordon 

Grady 

Greene 

Gwinnett 

Habersham 

Hall. ............. 

Hancock 

Haralson 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeff  Davis 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones 

Laurens 

Lee 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Lumpkin 

McDuffle 


County  superintendent. 


B.R.011iiT,Statesboro. 

H  C.  Daniel,  Waynesboro. 

Hugh  Mallet,  Jackson. 

H  T.  Singleton,  Edison. 

T.  E.  Casev,  St.  Marys. 

W.  H.  McLarin,  Fairbum. 

M.H.  Williams,  Metter. 

V.  1).  WhatleyXarrollton. 

S.J.  Bowman.  Ringgold. 

F.  E.  Brock.  Folkston. 

C.  B.  Gibson,  Savannah. 

C.  N.  Howard,  Cusscta. 

S.  E.  Jones,  Summerville. 

T.  A.  Doss,  Canton. 

T.  H.  Dozier,  Athens. 

E.  R.  King,  Fort  Gaines. 

W.  L.  Gilbert.  Jonesboro. 

J.  O.  Rodgers,  Homcrville. 

Bernard  Awtrey,  Marietta. 

J.  Gordon  Flov'd.  Douglas. 

O.  A .  Tha>  ton'.  Moultrie. 

J.  L.  Weeks,  Appling. 

J.  C.  Thomas,  Adcli. 

J.  M  Starr,  Newman. 

J.  F.  Dickey,  Musella. 

J.  W.  Bivins,  Cordele. 

S.J.Hale  Trenton. 

A.  W.  Vandiviere.  Dawson- 

ville. 
J.  B.  L.  Barber.  Bainbridge. 
R .  E .  Carroll ,  Decatur. 
M.  W.  Harrell.  Eastman. 
J.  Kf .  Royal,  Vienna. 
S.  R.  Dc  Jamette,  Albany. 
O.  T.  McLarty,  Pouplasville. 

E.  A.  Evans,  Blakelv. 

R.  W.  Touchton,  Statcnville. 

A.E.Bird.Guvton. 

T.  J.  Cleveland.  Ell  rrton. 

Robert  E.  Rountree,  Swains- 

boro. 
R.  M.  Girardeau.  Claxton. 

F.  L.  Cochran,  Blue  Ridge. 
E.  E.  Thornton,  Fayetteville. 
W.C.  Rash,  Rome. 

A .  C.  Kennemore,  dimming. 

E.  McDuffie,Can)esville. 
J.  W.  Simmons  Atlanta. 
J .  S .  Hudson,  Elli  jay . 

J.  P.  Allen,  Mitchell. 

Chas.  E.  Dryden,  Brunswick. 

Ernest  Dillard,  Calhoun. 

J.  S.  Weathers,  Cairo. 

W.  A.  Purks,  White  Plains. 

C.  R.  Ware.  Lawrenceville. 

Arthur  Sisk,Clarksville. 

J.  D.  Underwood,  Gainesville. 

C.  W.  Moran,  Sparta. 

John  W.  White,  Buchanan. 

Tom  Wisdom^Cnipley. 

W.  B.  Morris,  Hartwell. 

W.  E.  Denney,  Franklin. 

T.  J.  Horton,McDonough- 

F.  M.  Greene,  Perry. 
J.  W.  Weaver,  Oclfla. 
L.  F.  Elrod,  Jefferson. 
J.  M.  Elizer,  Monticello. 
J.  A.  Walker,  Hazelhurst. 
Paul  Pressly,  Louisville. 
W.  V.  Lanier.  Millen. 

A.  J.  M.  Robinson,  Wrights* 

ville. 
E.  W.  Sammons.  Gray. 
Z.  Whitehurst,  Dublin. 
S.  J.  Powell,  Leesburg. 
J.  E.  Groover,  Hinesville. 
T.  L.  Penyman,  Lincoln  ton. 
M.  L.  Strong.  Valdosta. 
C.  Shulz,  Dahlonega. 
M.  W.  Dunn,  Thomson. 
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XI. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools — Continued. 


County. 


County  superintendent. 


Georgia — cont  d . 


Mcintosh 

Macon 

Madison 

Marian 

Meriwether . . . 

Uiilet 

Milton 

Mitchell. 

Monroe 

Montgomery . . 

Morgan 

Murray , 

Muscogee 

Newton 

Oconee 

Oglethorpe 

Paulding 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk; 

Pulaski 


Putnam 

Quitman 

Rabun 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Rockdale 

Schley 

Screven 

Spalding , 

Stephens. 

Stewart 

8umter 

Talbot , 

Taliaferro 

TattnalL 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell 

Thomas 

Tift 

Toombs 

Towns 

Treutlen 

Troup 

Turner 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upson 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

White 

Whitfield 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson... 

Worth 


Ada. 
Adams.. 


IDAHO. 


Bannock.. 
Bear  Lake. 


Bingham. 


Blaine. 


W.  A.  Branson,  Darien. 
J.  P.  Nelson,  Oglethorpe. 
C.  B.  Ay  res,  DanielsvOle. 
W.  E.  Drane,  Buena  Vista. 
W.  S.  Howell,  Greenville. 
N.  L.  Staploton,  Colquitt. 
John  R.  Holloway.  Aipharetta. 
G.  £.  West,  Camilla. 
A.  M.  Zellner,  Forsyth. 
T.  B.  Conner,  Mount  Vernon. 
W.  C.  Thompson,  Madison. 
J.  W.  Colvard,  Crandall. 
J.  L.  Bond,  Columbus. 
G.  C.  Adams,  Covington. 
J.  M.  McRee,  WatkinsviUe. 
M.  S.  Weaver,  Lexington. 
C.  A.  Roberts,  Dallas. 
G.  F.  Compton,  Jasper. 
J.  S.  Pittman,  Blackshear. 

F.  L.  Adams,  Zebulon. 
John  W.  Sutton,  Cedartown. 

A.  W.    Fountain.    Hawkins- 
ville. 

W.  C.  Wright,  Eatonton. 
H.  M.  Kaiglcr,  Georgetown. 
L.  M.  Chastain,  Tiger. 
Walter  McMichael,  Cuthbert. 
Lawton  B.  Evans,  Augusta. 

G.  W.  Crumbley,  Conyers. 
J.  T.  Stewart,  Ellaville. 
H.  J.  Arnett,  Sylvania. 
W.  H.  Bolton,  jr.,  Griffln. 
J.  I.  AUman.  Toccoa. 

W.  T.  Halliday,  Lumpkin. 
E.  J.  McMath,  Americus. 
H.  P.  Hewitt,  Talbotton. 
W.  R.  Moore,  Sharon. 
J.  O.  Bacon,  Reidsviue. 
S.  P.  Wallace,  Butler. 

B.  J.  Reid,  McRae. 
J.  C.  Dukes,  Dawson. 

C.  H.  Rice,  Thomasville. 
A.  J.  Amnions,  Tifton. 
G.  C.  Brantley,  Lyons. 

R.  T.  Coleman,  Hlawassee. 
R.  E.  Ward,  Soperton. 
J.  B.  Strong,  Lagrange. 
D*.  A.  Stewart,  Ashburn. 

A.  M.  Gates,  Jeflersonville. 
T.  L.  Patterson,  Blairsville. 
J.  A.  Thurston,  Thomaston. 
R.  D.  Love,  La  Fayette. 

J.  W.  Clegg,  Monroe. 
Charles  Pittman,  Waycross. 
R.  V.  Swain,  Warren  ton. 
David  Harrison.  Sandersville. 

B.  D.  Purcell, Jcsup. 
J.  F.  Souter.  Preston. 
W.  G.  Hartley,  Alamo. 

T.  V.  Cantrell,  jr.,  Cleveland. 
J.  D.  Field,  Dalton. 
J.  S.  Cook,  Hneviow. 

C.  H.  Calhoun,  Washington. 
Victor  Davidson.  Irwinton. 
Boyd  L.  Jones,  Sylvester. 

Lura  V.  Paine,  Boise. 
Mrs.   Orianna   M.    Hubbard, 
Council. 

Nora  A.  Bayum,  Pocatello. 
Seymour  Spencer,  Paris. 
Leila  Clifford.  St.  Maries. 
Mrs.  Grace  Faulconer,  Black- 
foot. 
Beulah  Coats,  Hailey. 
James  V.  Ware,  Idaho  City. 
Gertrude  Le  Huquet,  Sand- 
point. 


County. 


County  superintendent. 


idaho— continued . 


Bonneville. 
Boundary.. 


Butte 

Camas 

Canyon 

Caribou.!.. 

Cassia 

Clark 

Clearwater. 

Custer 

Elmore 


Franklin. 
Fremont. 

Gem 

Gooding. 

Idaho 

Jefferson . 
Jerome. . . 
Kootenai. 
Latah.... 
Lemhi... 


Lewis.. 
Lincoln. 


Madison.. 
Minidoka. 
Nes  Perce. 

Oneida 

Owyhee... 


Payette 

Power 

Shoshone.. 

Teton 

Twin  Falls. 
Valley 


Washington. 


ILLINOIS. 


Adams 

Alexander. 

Bond 

Boone 


Brown. 


Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign . . 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland . 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar , 

Edwards 

Effingham . . . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin , 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton... 


Stella  M.  Rogers.  Idaho  Falls. 

Mrs.  Caroline  W.  Flood,  Bon- 
ners  Ferry. 

Mrs.  Louisa^  Pratt,  Arco. 

Poarle  H.  Lamson,  Fairfield. 

Margaret  Knowlton,  Caldwell. 

A.  J.  Granewald,  Soda  Springs. 

Mae  Lowe,  Burley. 

Mrs.  Anna  Hales,  Dubois. 

E.  Cecil  Parker.  Oroflno. 

Jennie  E.  Kelleher,  Challis. 

Blanche  Skipper,  Mountain 
Home. 

John  Johnson,  Preston. 

A.  C.  Lambert.  St.  Anthony. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Reed,  Emmett. 

Myrtle  Journey,  Gooding. 

Margaret  Sweet,  Grangevillc. 

W.  S.  Burton.  Rigby. 

Mrs.  June  L.  Kearney,  Jerome. 

R.  C.  Egbers,  Coeur  d'Alene. 

Lillian  Skattaboe,  Moscow. 

Mrs.  Ethel  G.  Watkins,  Sal- 
mon. 

Norma  P.  Wilson,  Nes  Perce. 

Mrs.  Leah  M.  Burnside,  Sho- 
shone. 

Wm.  B.  Oldham,  Rexburg. 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  Sullivan,  Rupert. 

Ethel  Gilson,  Lewis  ton. 

James  C.  Tovey,  Malad. 

Mrs.  Kate  G.  Boyd,  Silver 
City. 

Anna  Pearson,  Payette. 

Goldie  Drake,  American  Falls. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Barnes,  Wallace. 

Sadie  Hulet,  Driggs. 

Brittomart  Wolfe,  Twin  FaDs. 

Mrs.  Tina  J.  Wayland,  Cas- 
cade 

Olive  M.  Petrashek,  Weber. 


John  H.  Steiner,  Quincy. 

Asa  D.  Twente,  Cairo. 

J.  W.  Anthony,  Greenville. 

Elizabeth  B.  Harvey,  Behrf- 
dere. 

Lavlna  O'Neil,  Mount  Ster- 
ling. 

G.  O.  Smith,  Princeton. 

S.  J.  Sibley.  Hardin. 

John  Hay,  Mount  Carroll. 

Walter's.  Buck.  Virginia. 

Charles  H.  Watts,  Urbana. 

O.  P.  Simpson,  TaylorvUle. 

Harold  Bright,  Marshall. 

George  W.  Brewer,  Louisville. 

Wm.  Johnston,  Carlyle. 

O.  L.  Minter, Charleston. 

E.  J.  Tobin,  Chicago  (C.  H.). 

O.  B.  Mount,  Robinson. 

L.  C.  Markwell,  Toledo. 

Warten  Hubbard,  Sycamore. 

Roy  H.  Johnson,  Clinton. 

E.  E.  Gere,  Tuscola. 
Charles  B.  Bowman,  Wheaton. 
O.  Rice  Jones,  Paris. 

Grant  Balding.  Albion. 
J.  W.  Davis,  Effingham. 

F.  E.  Crawford,  Vandalia. 
H.  M.  Rudolph,  Paxton. 
H.  Clay  Ing,  Benton. 

P.  H.  Hellyer,  Lewistown. 
J.  F.  Ashley,  Ridgway. 
Rollins  L.  Scott,  Carrollton. 
E.  F.  Booth,  Morris. 
S.  O.  Dale,  McLeansboro. 
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XI. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools — Continued. 


Count  v 


ILLINOIS— contd. 

Hancock 

Hardin 


Henderson... 

Henry 

Iroquois. 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess... 

Johnson. 

Kane 

Kankakee.... 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 

Lawrence 

Lee. ......... 

Livingston. . . 

Logan. 

McDonough. , 

McHenry 

McLean. 

Macon 

Macoupin 


Marion. 

Marshall 

Mason , 

Massac 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe , 

Montgomory< 
Morgan , 


Moultrie. 
Ogle.... 
Peoria.. 
Perry... 


Piatt.. 
Pike.. 
Pope.. 


Pulaski 

Putnam. 

Randolph. . . 

Richland 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon . . 

Schuyler 

Scott- 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson. , 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion. . . 
Wabash 


Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.... 

Will 

Williamson.. 
Winnebago.. 


Woodford. 


County  superintendent. 


S.  D.  Faris,  Carthage. 

Hattie  M.  Rittenhouse,  Eliza- 

bethtown. 
Allen  L.  Beall,  Oquawka. 
W.  F.  Huston.  Cambridge. 

F.  A.  Gllbreath,  Watseka. 
Otto  F.  Aken.  Murphysboro. 
J.  H.  Pursifull,  Newton. 
William  Miner,  Mount  Vernon. 
Joseph  W.  Becker,  Jerseyville. 
B.  L.  Birkbeck,  Galena. 

K.  Wilburn  Sutton,  Vienna. 
E.  M.  Harris,  Geneva. 
Lewis  Ogilvie,  Kankakee. 
George  Elliot,  Yorkville. 
W.  F.  Boyes,  Galesburg. 
T.  A.  Simpson,  Waukegan. 
W.  R.  Foster.  Ottawa. 
Ed.  Ashbaugh.  Lawrencevule. 
L.  W.  Miller,  Dixon. 
W.  W.  McCulloch,  Pontiac. 
E.  H.  Lukenbill,  Lincoln. 
B.  E.  Decker,  Macomb. 
A.M.  She  It  on,  Crystal  Lake. 
B.  C.  Moore  .Bloomington. 
Everett  L.  Dickey,  Decatur. 
George  W.  Solomon,  Carlin- 

H.  T.  McCrea,  Edwardsville. 
Hattie  M.  Blair,  Salem. 
Willard  E.  King  Lacon. 
John  C.  Stoddard,  Havana. 
Luther  L.  Evers,  Metropolis. 
William  Small.  Petersburg. 

G.  E.  Piatt,  Aledo. 
William  C.  Heyl,  Waterloo. 
Everett  A.  Lewey,  Hillsboro- 
H.  H.  Vasconcellos,  Jackson- 
ville. 

Mrs.  Lois  Coombes,  Sullivan. 

J.  E.  Cross,  Oregon. 

J.  A.  Hayes,  Peoria. 

R.  B.  Templeton,  Pinckney- 
ville. 

Cnas.  Mcintosh,  Monticello. 

Theo.  C.  Moore,  Pittsfteld. 

Mrs.  Stella  A.  WierwiUe,  Gol- 
ooada. 

May  S.  Hawkins,  Mound  City. 

Anna  M.  Holliday,  Granville. 

L.  W.  Von  Behren,  Chester. 

Earl  H.  Hostettler.  Olney. 

Justin  Washburn,  Rock  Island . 

B.  D.  Gates,  Harrisburg. 

E.  C.  Pruitt,  Springfield. 

Calvin  L.  Cain,  Rushville. 

Olive  Wells,  Winchester. 

Charles  B.  Guin,  Shelbyrille. 

G.  C.  Baker,  Toulon. 

W.  A.  Hough,  Belleville. 

George  W .  Scott.  Freeport. 

C.I.  Martin,  Pekin. 

Charles  O.  Otrich,  Jonesboro. 

Otis  P.  Haworth,  Danville. 

Elmer  Greathouse,  Mount  Car- 
mel. 

Frank  Winhigler,  Monmouth. 

T.  E.  Allen,  Nashville. 

J.  B.  Galbraith,  Fairfield. 

D.  L.  Boyd,  Carmi. 

H.  B.  Price,  Morrison. 

August  Maue,  Joliet. 

J.  W.  McKinney,  Marion. 

Mrs.  Abbie  Jewett  Craig.  Rock- 
ford. 

Roy  L.  Moore,  Eureka. 


County 


INDIANA. 


Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew. 

Benton 

Blackford 

Boone 

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn 

Decatur 


Dekalb 

Delaware.... 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain.... 
Franklin.... 

Fulton 

Gibton 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton. . . 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks... 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington. 
Jackson 


County  superintendent. 


E.  S.  Christen.  Decatur. 

D.  O.  McComb,  Fort  Wavne. 
Samuel  Sharp,  Columbus. 

M.  F.  O'Rear,  Fowler. 

W.  E.  Pursley,  Hartford  City. 

E.  M.  Servies,  Lebanon. 
Grover  G.  Brown,  Nashville. 
T.  W.  Armstrong,  Delphi. 
J.  E.  Ladders,  I^ogansport. 
Bami.  L.  Scott,  JeffersonvlUc. 
Willis  E.  Akre,  Brazil. 

M.  D.  Boulden,  Frankfort. 
H.  W.  Toney,  English. 
J.  E.  Gilley,  Washington. 
Geo.  C.  Cole,  Lawrenceburg. 
James    R.    Crawley,    Greens- 


Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko... 
Lagrange. 

Lake 

Laporte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe , 

Montgomery . 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange , 

Owen , 

Parke 

Perrv , 

Pike*. 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph.... 

Riplev 

Rush.* 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Starke 

St.  Joseph.... 


F.  M.  Merica,  Auburn. 
Ernest  J.  Black,  Muncie. 
Robert  E.  Eckert,  Jasper. 
A.  E.  Weaver,  Goshen. 
Claude  Truster,  ConnersviUe. 
Glenn  V.  Scott,  Georgetown. 
Guv  A.   Waldrip,  Covington. 
James  A.  Fisher,  Brookviue. 
Thomas  F.  Berry,  Rochester. 
Edgar  D.  Allznon,  Princeton. 
Charles  II.  Terrell,  Marion. 
Walter  T.  Brown,  Bloomneld. 
Walter  Harger,  Noblesviflr. 
R.  R.  Roudebush,  Greenfield. 
A.  O.  Deweese,  Corydon. 
J.  P.  Snodgrass,  Danville. 
H.  B.  Roberts,  Newcastle. 
Albert  F.  Hutson,  Kokomo. 
C.  Funderburg,  Huntington. 
Harry  B.  Henderson,  Browns- 
town. 
Morgan  L.  Sterrett,  Rensselaer. 
W.  R.  Armstrong,  Portland. 
W.  Guy  Pender,  Madison. 
S.  E.  Whitcomb,  Vernon. 
W.  J.  Yount,  Franklin. 
Jesse  Adams,  Vinoenne?. 
Jesse  Bruner,  Warsaw. 
Arthur  B.  Cookerly,  Lagrange. 

F.  F.  Heigh  way,  Crown  Point. 
Clayton  L.  Rhoade,  Laporte. 
Wm.  C;  Roberts,  Bedford. 

J.  W.  Frazier,  Anderson. 
Lee  E.  S wails,  Indianapolis. 
Floyd  M.  Annis,  Plymouth. 
CO.  Williams.  Shoals. 
E.  L.  Powell,  Peru. 
W.  H.  Jones,  Bloomington. 
Karl  C.  James,  Crawfordsville. 
Lewis  Williams,  Martinsville. 
W.  O.  Schanlaub,  Kentland. 
Guy  R.Hall,  Albion. 
John  L.  Wessler,  Rising  Sun. 
Jesse  M.  Trinkle,  PaolL 
Albert  Free,  Spencer. 
John  H.  Jollief,  Rockvillc. 
Lee  B.  Mullen,  Canneltoo. 
Howard  Brenton.  Winslow. 
Fred  H.  Cole,  Valparaiso. 

G.  E.  Behrens,  Mount  Vernon. 
W.  E.  Tennell,  Winamac. 
Frank  Wallace.  Greencastlc. 
O.  H.  Greist,  Winchester. 

C.  R.  Hertenstein,  Versailles. 
C.  M.  George,  Rushville. 
W.  8.  Griffith,  8cottsburg. 
W.  Everson,  ShelbyvUle. 
J.  W.  Strassell,  Rockport. 
J.  Allen  Barr,  Knox. 
Ralph  Longfield,  South  Bend. 
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XI. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools— Continued. 


County. 


County  superintendent. 


nn>LkXA — cantd. 


Stenben.. 
Sullivsn.. 


ar 

Union. ....... 

Vanderrjni 
Vermilion. 

Vigo 

Wabash... 


Warrick 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

Whitley 


IOWA. 


B 

Baena  Vista 

Butler 

Calhoun - 

Carroll 


Clarke . 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawford... . 


Darts 

Decatur.... 
Delaware — 
Des  Moines. 


Dpbnqnc.. 
Emmet 
Fayette.... 
Floyd.. 


Greene.. 
Grundy. 
Guthrie. 


SEamQton. 
Hancock.. 
Hardin.... 
Harrison. 
Henrv 


Humboldt. 

Ida 

Iowa 


Adair.. 

Adams. 

Al 

Appanoose........ 

Audubon 

Benton........ .... 

Black  Hawk 

Boone. ........... 


Cerro  Gordou. .  . . . . 

Cherokee.  • ........ 


>...«.. 


Lee. 


O.  O.  Simpson,  Angola. 
Richard  Park,  Sullivan. 
Ernest  Dangiade,  Vevay. 
C.  V.  Peterson,  La  Payette. 
Elmer  L.  Mitchell,  Tipton. 
Chas.  C.  Aberaethy  .Liberty. 
K.  W.  Hammer,  EvansviUe. 
J.  F.  Lewman,  Newport. 
J.  M.  Propst.  Tore  Haute. 
A.  B.  Oswalt,  Wabash. 
Harry  Evans,  Williamsport. 
Ivor  j  .  Roblnson,Boonville. 
Orra  Hopper,  Salem. 
C.  O.  Williams,  Richmond. 
A.  R.  Huyette,  Bhiffton. 
Henry  J.  Bald,  Montlcello. 
A.  li.  Fleck,  Columbia  City. 


Minerva  Whittnm,Greeiifleld. 
Anna  Lynam^Corning. 
W.  L.  Peck,  Waukon. 
Janet  Wilson,  Centerrille. 
Etta  M.  Stearns,  Audubon. 
Emma  B.  Crossley,  Vinton. 
H.  C.  Mosller,  Waterloo. 
Gracia  E.  Tucker,  Boone. 
Grace  Beebe,  Waverly. 
A.  E.  Jewett,  Independence. 
A.  E.  Harrison,  Storm  Lake. 
Hazel  Black,  Allison. 
Jeanette  Lewis,  Rockwell  City. 
George  Oalloway,  Carroll. 
Jennie  M.  Ward,  Atlantic. 
Jane  McCorraick,  Tipton. 
R.  E.  Newcomb,  Mason  City 
Margaret  Montgomery,  Cher- 
okee. 
Alf  Vaala,  New  Hampton. 
Bessie  Hart,  Osceola. 
D.  M.  Odle,  8pencer. 
Carl  F.  Becker,  Eikader. 

C.  E.  Cossens,  CHnton. 
F.  N.  Olry.  Denison. 
May  A.  Hills,  Adel. 

H.  C.  Brown,  Bloomneld. 
Kate  Hall.  Leon. 
W.  A.  OttiHe,  Manchester. 
Vail  Cordell,  Burlington 
F. 8. Wflley  SphitLake. 
Joseph  Flynn,  Dubuque. 
ManeSorum,  Estherville. 
N.  J.  Breckner.  West  Union. 
Mary  D.  Korinke,  Charles  City. 
Harry  J.  Henderson,  Hamp- 
ton. 
Edith  Anderson,  Sidney. 
Mrs.  Hasel  Ott,  Jefferson. 

D.  R.  Earl,  Grundy  Center. 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Boggs,  Guthrie 

Center 

E.  F.  Snow,  Webster  City. 
J.  R.  Baggs,  Garner. 
Blanche  Dtoddard,  Eldora. 
Marie  Case,  Logan. 

Eva  Allen,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Mb*  B.  Buck,  Cresco. 
Clarence  Messer,  Humboldt. 
Julia  Jacobs,  Ida  Grove. 
Ida  O'Brien,  Marengo. 
E.  R.  Stoddard,  Maquoketa. 
Lucy  E.  Hall,  Newton. 
Jane  Chldester,  Fairfield. 
"W.  N.  Leaner,  Iowa  City. 
Nellie  V.  Morey.  Anamosa. 
Harry  S.   McVfcker,  Sigour- 

ney. 
Win.  8hirieyuAlgona. 
E.  C.  Lynn,  Dounelbon. 


County. 


iowa— continued. 


Linn 

Louisa... 
Lucas.... 

Lyon 

Madison. 
Mahaska . 
Marion... 

Marshall. 

Mills 

Mitchell.. 


Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 
Muscatine..., 

O'Brien. 

Osceola 

Paw 

Palo  Alto... 


I 


I 


Plymouth.. 
Pocahontas. 

Polk 


Pottawattamie. 


Poweshiek.. 
Ringgold.... 

Sac 

8cott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union. 

Van  Buren.. 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington. 


Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago., 
Wlnnediiek. 
Woodbury.. 

Worth 

Wright 


XAKSAS. 


Allan 

Anderson. 
Atchison. 
Barber... 


Barton. . . 
Bourbon. 
Brown... 
Butler... 
Chase.... 


Chautauqua. 
Cherokee.... 
Cheyenne... 


Clark. 
Clay. 


Cloud. 
Coffey. 


County  superintendent. 


Comanche 

Cowley. 

Crawford. ........ 

Decatur. 

Dickinson. ....... 

Doniphan 

Douglas 


Lula  B.  8eerist,  Marion. 

Myrtle  Jamison,  Wapello. 

Myrtle  A.  Duncan,  Chariton. 

E.  T.  Gilmaa,  Rock  Rapids. 

Carrie  E.  Ludlow,  Wmtcrset. 

Erma  Krout,  Oskaloosa. 

Mae  Goldisen,  Knoxville. 

C.  E.  Shutt,  Marshalltown. 

Geo.  E.  Masters,  Glen  wood. 

Blanche  M.  McLaughlin, 
Osage. 

Ella  M.  Gardner.  Onawa. 

Myrta  Harlow,  Albta. 

Elizabeth  Hugos.  Red  Oak. 

E.  D.  Bradley,  Muscatine. 

J.  J.  BUlingsjy,  Primghar. 

Mary  E.  De  Boos,  Ribley. 

Agnes  Saamelson,  Clarinda. 

Florence  Underwood,  Em* 
metsbtirg. 

Agues  Eyres,  Le  Mars. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  McMichacl,  Poca- 
hontas. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Des 
Moines. 

Charlotte  Dryden,  Council 
Bluffs. 

Estellc  Coon,  Brooklyn. 

Louise  Askren,  Mount  Ayr. 

P.  A.  Lauterbach,  Sac  City. 

Henry  E.  Ronge,  Davenport. 

Rose  M.  Parker,  Harlan. 

Charles  H.  Tye.  Orange  City. 

Maude  Wakefield,  Nevada. 

Mary  A.  Richards.  Toledo. 

Allie  Nelson,  Bedford. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Bell,  Crest  on. 

H.  B.  Carroll,  Keosanqua. 

R.  L.  Gardner,  Ottumwa. 

W.  M.  McGee,  Indianoia. 

Kathryn  Montgomery,  Wash- 
ington. 

Ava  Amenell,  Corydon. 

Anna  Johnson,  Fort  Dodge. 

Jessie  Parker,  Forest  City. 

H.  E.  Miller,  Decorah. 

J.  F.  Games,  Sioux  City. 

Nora  M.  King,  North  wood. 

Blanche  Bock,  Clarion. 


Lavonla  M.  Donica,  Iola. 
Josie  Henderson,  Garnet t. 
D.  Anna  8peer,  Atchison. 
Lola      Lichlyter,      Medicine 

MTvTKinker,  Great  Bend. 

May  Hare,  Fort  Scott. 

Alma  McAtee,Hiawatha. 

H.  I.  French, El  Dorado. 

Katherine  Montgomery,  Cot- 
tonwood Falls. 

Carrie  Bellmon,  Sedan. 

G.  A.  Sanders,  Columbus. 

Mrs.  Edith  Voeller,  St.  Fran- 
cis. 

Maggie  M.  Myers,  Ashland. 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Borland,  Clay  Cen- 
ter. 

Jane  Collins.  Concordia. 

Mrs.  Ailie  B.  Smith,  Burling- 
ton. 

Ethel  M.  Smith,  Cold  water. 

Arka  Shoemaker,  W  infield. 

J.  W.  Miley,  Girard. 

Anne  E.  Top,  Oberlin. 

Mary  E.  Wootaerton,  AbHene. 

C.  R.  Hewtos,  Troy. 

O.  J.  Lane,  Lawrence. 
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XI. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools — Continued. 


County. 


Kansas— contd. 

Edwards 

Elk 

Ellis 

Ellsworth 

Finney 

Ford 

Franklin 

Geary .~. 

Gove 

Graham 

Grant 

Gray 

Greeley 

Greenwood 

Hamilton 

Harper 

Harvey 

Haskell 

Hodgeman 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Kearny 

Kingman 

Kiowa 

Labette 

Lane 

Leavenworth 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Logan 

Lyon 

McPherson 

Marion 

Marshall 

Meade 

Miami 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Morris 

Morton 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Ness 

Norton 

Osage 

Osborne 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Phillips 

Pottawatomie 

Pratt 

Rawlins 

Reno 

Republic 

Rice 

Rilev 

Rooks 

Rush 

Russell 

Saline 

Scott 

Sedgwick 

Seward 

Shawnee 

Sheridan 


County  superintendent. 


Mary  Mullikin,  Kinsley. 
H.  A.  Gilmore,  Howard. 
Louis  Christiansen,  Hays. 
H.  Coover,  Ellsworth. 
Emma    F.    Wilson,    Garden 

City. 
Esther  M.  Wilkinson,  Dodge 

City. 
Florence  Akin,  Ottawa. 
Mrs.  Nora  R.  Clark,  Junction 

City. 

B.  B.  Bacon,  Gove. 
LeRoy  Mowry.  Hill  City. 

E.  T.  MacArthur,  New  Ulys- 
ses. 

Erna  Hildebrand  Cimarron. 

August  Halfman,  Tribune. 

Ralph  A.  Cannon,  Eureka. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Tapscott,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Mrs.  Lulu  Carrithers,  An- 
thony. 

Mary  Morrison,  Newton. 

George  B.  Levitt,  Santa  Fe. 

Winifred  T.  Goller.  Jetmore. 

F.  R.  Palmer,  Holton. 
Annie  Goddard,  Oskaloosa. 
Lula  Coyner,  Mankato. 
Ludle  Ewing,  Olathe. 
Mrs.  India  Simmons,  Lakin. 
Mrs.   Maud   Branden,    King- 
man. 

H.  L.  Sieg,  Greensburg. 

Mary  McDole,  Oswego. 

Wm.  T.  Caldwell,  Dighton. 

E.  Voorhees,  Leavenworth. 

O.  H.  Hower,  jr.,  Lincoln. 

M.  Ellen  Dingus,  Mound  City. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Garrity,  Russell 
Springs. 

Florence  M.  Wright,  Emporia. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Aspegren,  McPher- 
son. 

J.  A.  Ray,  Marion. 

Mrs.  Etta  B.  Beavers,  Marys- 
ville. 

Ola  Granger,  Meade. 

Maggie  Routt,  Paola. 

Philip  Louthan,  Belolt. 

Nora  Howard,  independence. 

Mrs.  Flora  E.  Davis,  Council 
Grove. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Wilson,  Richfield. 

R.  G.  Mueller.  Seneca. 

J.  G.  Hemphill,  Erie. 

Edna  Robinson,  Ness  City. 

Pearl  Wynll,  Norton. 

C.  A.  Deardorff,  Lyndon. 
Bertha  Yoxall,  Osborne. 
Lilias  Mortimer,  Minneapolis. 
Bertha  Pruett,  Larned. 
Olive  L.  Thomas,  Phillipsburg. 
Mrs.  Kate  E.  Hooven,  West- 
moreland. 

L.  Grace  Heaton,  Pratt. 
Bert  Pinneo,  Atwood. 
S.  P.  Rowland,  Hutchinson. 
Mary  Jansky.  Belleville. 
Bertha  McCabe,  Lyons. 
Reppie  Carey,  Manhattan. 
Emma  Bigge,  Stockton. 
Mrs.  Alta  L.  Mellick,  La  Crosse. 
Caleb  Bodmer,  Russell. 
W.  H.  Stewart,  Salina. 
Leo  T.  Gibbens.  Scott  City. 
R.M.Crum,  Wichita. 
Emma  Thompson.  Liberal. 
Josiah  Jordon,  Topeka. 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Mc Kinney,  Hoxie. 


Kansas— contd. 

Sherman 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stevens 

Sumner 

Thomas 

Trego 

Wabaunsee 

Wallace 

Washington 

Wichita 

Wilson 

Woodson 

Wyandotte 

KENTUCKY. 

Adair 

Allen... *. 

Anderson 

Ballard 

Barren 

Bath 

Bell 

Boone 

Bourbon 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Breckinridge 

Bullitt 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Calloway 

Campbell 

Carlisle 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden 

Cumberland 

Daviess 

Edmonson 

Elliott 

Estill 

Fayette 

Fleming , 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant ,. 

Graves 

Grayson 

Green 

Greenup 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 


County  superintendent. 


Grace  Demaree,  Goodland. 
Wm.  McMullen ,  Smith  Center. 
Anna  M.  Beck ,  St.  John. 
Mrs.  Luella  Tucker,  Johnson. 
C.  A.  Thompson,  Hngoton. 
John  R.  Brooks,  Wellington. 
Lulu  Holmes,  Colby. 
Mrs.  Minnie  O  'Neil.  Wakeeney. 
Annie  G.  Crouch,  Alma. 
Rose  Gilbert-Sharon  Springs. 
Luella  Hill,  Washington. 
J.  A.  Bryan,  Leoti. 
Mrs.  Fannie  Lyon,  Fredonia. 
Elizabeth  T.  Spencer,  Yates 

Center. 
Olive  I.   Thompson, 

City. 


Noah  Loy,  Columbia. 

N.  S.  Shaw,  Scottsville. 

T.  J.  Leathers,  Lawrenceburg. 

Pearl  Thomas,  Wickliffe. 

W.  M.  Totty,  Glasgow. 

R.  W.  Kincaid,  Owingsvffle 

John  Hays,  Pineville. 

J.  C.  Gordon,  Burlington. 

J.  B.  Cay  wood,  Paris. 

B.  B.  Triplett,  Catlettsburg. 
Oscar  B.  Fallis,  Danville. 
Nannie  Hancock,  Brooksvffle. 
Fallen  Campbell,  Jackson. 

J.  Raleigh  Meader,  Hardins- 

burg. 
Ora  L.  Roby,  SbjBpherdsville. 

C.  E.  Gary,  Morgantown. 
H.  W.  Nichols,  Princeton. 
R.  E.  Broach,  Murray. 

J.  W.  Reiley,  Alexandria. 

N.  J.  Parsons.  Bard  well. 

Clay  Tharp.  Carrollton. 

Leila  B.  Wilcox,  Grayson. 

E.  L.  Cundiff,  Liberty. 

L.  E.  Foster,  HopkinsvOle. 

Nancy  Stevenson,  Winchester. 

Davis  M.  Allen,  Manchester. 

J.  O.Cole,  Albany. 

James  L.  F.  Paris,  Marion. 

Cora  S.  Payne,  Burkesville. 

John  L.  Graham,  Owensboro. 

W.  A.  Pardue,  Brownsville. 

Wales  S.  Brown,  Sandy  Hook. 

E.  S.  Land,  Irvine. 

Nannie  G.  Faulcaner,  Lexing- 
ton. 

M.  N.  Evans,  Flemmgsborg. 

H.  N.  Cooley,  Prestonburg. 

L.  D.  Strieker.  Frankfort. 

Inez  Luten,  Hickman. 

Rosa  B.  Wood,  Warsaw. 

Jennie  Higgins,  Lancaster. 

B.N.  Harrison,  Wflliamstown. 

J.  K.  Coleman.  Mayfleld. 

Effie  Sadler  Basham,  Leitch- 
fleld. 

Mvrtle  F.  Howard,  Greens- 
burg. 

J.  Howard  Hatfield,  Greenup. 

J.  H.  Lamb,  Hawesvffle. 

J.  A.  Payne,  Elizabethtown. 

A.  C.  Jones,  Harlan. 

B.  F.  Kearns,  Cvnthiana. 
R.  E.  Jaggers,  MunfordvlUe. 
E.  B.  Links.  Henderson. 
Hallie  Ellis  Pope,  Newcastle. 
J.  W.  Brinkley.  Clinton. 

L.  R.  Ray,  MadisonviUe. 
H.  F.  Minter,  McKee. 
Orville  J.  Stivers,  LonJsviQe. 
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XI. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools— Continued. 


Koni.'.'.'. '.'.'. 

1—    

Lenhe 

Lewis      '."" 

Lincoln 

l.ivuirvm 

uSLon'.y.'. 

M^uT .'...' 
Marshall  ... 

Muud 
Mum. 
McCraf  Sen.  . 
Mrtrwry   .. 

Mod*.. 7.7. 

U'u.f*     . 

Merres 

Metcalfe 

MonigomMf 


Fm!  Mca.:*  PafnlsviUe. 
J  l'  UUi,  Rrlanger. 
Adam  Campbell,  Hlndman. 
F.    II.  Hemphill,  Barbourvll 
Sara    Can  Ionian    McConne 

Hodceaville. 
D.  li.  Johr.son,  London. 
.',  II    I' -it..  Louisa. 
J    H  Thomas,  Bealtyvflle. 
>l  :v  h  .  li.is,  Feltner. 
K.  rf.  Half.  WhitoslHirg. 


J    A    i  .B'ivm,  Lebanon. 
Harry  W.  Peters,  Benton. 
I       :    I'vl'.nton.Inei. 
•  ■    H  Tjrcipseed.Maysvule. 
M    I .  Miller.  Padiicah. 
J.  L.  llajraon,  Whitley  City. 
WU^»T.  F lea  oett,  Calhoun. 
Powell  L. 1J  rami  en  1  u  i  rg  - 


Un  nia  liraswoll,  Tompkins- 


Muhlenberg.  . . 
Nelson 

Nk'holas 


Trimble.  .  . 


Wash!  11  jtoii".; ! 

Whitley.".'.'.^! 
Wolle 


mart  E.  Whitt,  Wert  Lib- 


looneviUe. 

.    jduu  ca.  LfmEB,  Falmouth. 

M.  C.  Napier,  Hurd. 
.    Fonso  Wri(hl,  Plkovllle. 
.    Dudley  Caudell,  Stanton. 
.    Leonard  E.  Moece,  Someraet. 
.    Cleveland  Moore,  Moon tOUvak 
.    Alice  Davis,  Mount  Vernon. 

7.  II.  Powers,  Morehead. 

B.  A.  Lawless,  Jamestown. 
.    Mary  Bradley,  Georgetown. 

"-    "    '     ™~\  Bbelbyvilta, 


i.  M.  L.  J 


in  kiln. 


.    Katie  B.  Jleauchamp,  Taylors- 

vllle. 
.    Geo.  E.  Sapp,  Campbellsvlllo. 
1.  C.  Walson   Elkton. 
rfvi  Cunningham,  CadiL 
.    Carrie  Logan  Hood,  Becuunl 
.    O .  W .  Curry ,  Morganfield. 
.    EugciiiaMlUs,  Bowling  Orean. 


ilallie  Dor 


owUnf  Green. 


.    Taylor   Bhockey,  Campton. 


Palish  superintendent. 


Acadia 

Alien.. 

Beaarecard. 

Bienville.... 

caddo.;;;;;; 

Caldwell.';;; 

Cameron 

Catahoula... 
Claiborne. . . 
Concordia... 

East  Baton's 
EaatCarroU. 


Iberia;;;;;;;"; 

Iberville 

Jefferson  Davis. 
Lafayette 

La  sans..;;;:;;; 

Lincoln 

Livingston 


vtUe. 


i    Napoleon  ville 


J.  M.  Barham,  Wisvtllc. 
L.  D.  McCollisler,  De  Rldder. 

E.  H.  Fisher,  Arcadia. 
W.  A.  Portion  .Benton. 
('.  E.  Byrd,  Shrevcport. 

F.  K-.  White,  Lake  Charles. 
E.  B.  Cottingham,  Columbia. 
T.  W.  McCalf,  Grand  Chenier. 
H.  W.  Wright,  Jonesville. 

J.  H.  Davidson,  Homer. 

D.  C.  Ptrlckler,  Vidalls. 

Q.  O.  Houston,  Mansfield. 
W.  B.  Hatcher,  Baton  Rouge. 
Ashley  Warllck,   Late   Provi- 

.    D.  O.Lunslord,  Clinton. 

E.  E.  Ortego,  Vllle  Platte. 
J.  L.  McDuft,  TVlnnsboro. 
J.  N.Warner,  Collax. 

L.  O.  Porter.  New  Iberia. 
L.  E.  Mesalck,  Plaquemlne. 
*T.  L.  Nobles,  Jouesboro. 


Natchitoches. . . 


I.  R.  Linton.  Tnllulah. 

3.  A.  (  u id well,  Bastrop. 
.    L.  E.  Hudson,  Natchitoches. 

'.  M.  fiwlnn,  New  Orleans. 
.     f.  O.  Brown,  Monroe. 
.   A.  L.   Pourciau,  Pointe  a  la 

Alonio'  McFarUnd,    Ne» 
Roads. 

W.  J.  Avery,  Alexandria. 
.    A.  H.  Horton,  Coushatta. 

R.  E.  Keehler.  RayvUle. 
.  W.  B.  Mitchell,  Many. 
.    Clement  Btory,  8t.  Bernard. 

l.B.  Martin,  Hahnville. 
.    V.  E.  i'hllllns,  Clreensbrmr. 

I.  N.  Oourdaln^Conveiit. 
l   L.  F.  Laurent,  Edgard. 
.  W.  B.  Frescott,  "— - 


E.  E.  Lyon,  Covington. 
.  W.  A.  Bisemore,  Amlto. 
.   T.M.  Wade,  8t.  Joseph. 


West  Baton  Rouge. 


u.  a.  oinoRuqiu,  p  rauannum, 

T.  W.  Fuller,  Minden. 
"  ""  Bros,  Port  Allen. 

.  Camphel  I,  Oak  Grove. 
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XI. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schooj-s— Continued. 


Towns  in  union. 


Union  superintendent. 


Towusin  union. 


MAI  St. 

Abbot,  Blanchard, 
EUiottsvMlePL, 
KtagsburY,PL, 
Monson,    wili- 
raantic. 

Acton,  Lebanon, 
NewfleULSbap- 

Addison,  Center- 
viUe,Jonesboro, 
Jonesport. 

Albany.  Lovell, 
Stonenam,  Swe- 
den. 

Albion ,  Burnham, 
Troy,  Unity, 
Unity  PI. 

Alexander,  Craw- 
ford, Grand 
Lake  Btr.  PL, 
N  o  .     21      PI. 

iWash.),Prtnce- 
on,  Taimadge, 
Waite,  Cody- 
\    ville  PL,  Taps- 
field. 

Alfred,  I4merick, 
Lyman,  Water- 
baro. 

AUagashPL.Fort 
Kent,  8t.  Fran- 
cis PL.Bt.  John 
.    PI. 

A  tea,  Dresden, 
Edgeoomb,  Pitt- 
ston,Wlscass»t. 

Alton,  Argyle,  La- 
^ange.Mediard, 
Orne  ville. 

Amhemt,  Aurora, 
Clifton.  Maria- 
nne, No.  21  PI., 
No.  33  PL,  Otis, 
Walt  nam. 

Amity,  Cary  PL, 
Hodgdon,  Lin- 
neus,  New  Lim- 
erick. 

Andover,  Byran, 
Mexico,  Rox- 
bury. 

Anson,  Bingham, 
Embdcn,  Solon. 

Apploton,  Liberty, 
Palermo,  Wash- 
ington. 

Arrowsie,  George- 
town, Phipps- 
burg,  Westport, 

•  Woolwich. 

Ashland.  Garfield 
Pl.TMaaardis, 
Nashville  PL, 
Oxbow  Pi., 
Portage  Lake. 

Athens,  Brighton 
PL,  Cambridge. 
Cornvflle,  Har- 
mony. 

Atkinson,  Brad- 
ford, Charleston, 
Corinth,     Ecn- 


Avon,   Freeman, 
PWilips,  Salem, . 
Strong. 

Baileyrule,    Bar- 
ing, Calais. 

Baldwin,  Hiram, 
Sebago. 


+ 


Claude  L.  Sidelinger,  Monson. 


George  M.    D.    Grant,   East 
Lebanon. 

Ralph  W.  Brown,  Jonesport, 

W.    H.     Edminster,     Souih 
Stoneham. 

Mrs.  NaomlT.  Gregoire,  Unity. 


Charles  H.  Swan,  Princeton. 


Florent  Whitmorc,  Alfred. 


Catherine      Onellette,      Fort 
Kent. 


Leslie  A.   Bailey,  Dresden. 


Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Leach,  Lagrange. 


Mrs.  Carolyn  Orcutt,  Amherst. 


W.  E.  Finch,  Hodgdon. 


John  J.  Howard,  RidtaaviUc. 


Mrs.  L.  A.  Bradbury,  North 

Anson. 
Albert  F.  Barnes,  Liberty. 


Mrs.  Clara  M.    Reed,   Wool- 
wich. 


W.  G.  Hoyt,  Ashland. 


E.  A.  Pattec,  narmony. 


H.  D.  Ridlon,  Charleston- 


Stephen  T.  Marshall,  Phillips. 


W.  H.  Phinney,  Calais. 

Mrs.  Cell  a  H.  Sanborn,  East 
Hiram. 


Union  superintendent . 


Maine— contd. 

Bancroft,  Drew 
PI.,    Gienwood 
PL,  Haynesville, 
Kingman,  Mac 
waboo  PL,  Reed 
PL 

Bar  Harbor,  Tren- 
ton. 

Barnard  PI., 
BrownrUlc, 
Lake  View  PL, 
Milo,  WilUams- 

Bath,  West  Bath. 

Beddington,Cher- 
ryfield,  Colum- 
bia Falls,  De- 
blois,  Steuben. 

Belfast.  Scarsport. 

Belgrade,  Fayette , 
Mount  Vernon, 
Readfield. 

Belmont,  Linoom- 
vilic,  Morrill, 
Northport , 
Saacsmont. 

Beaedicta,  Hereey , 
Mount     Chase, 
Patten,    Stacy- 
vlllePl. 

Benton,  Fairfield . 

Berwick,  Eliot, 
South  Berwick. 

Bethel,  GUead,, 
Greenwood, 
Mason. 

Bigelow  PL.Cop- 
lin   PL,   Dead, 
River  PL,  Eus- 
tis,Fla»taffPL, 
Lang  PI. 

Blaine,  Bridge- 
water,  E.  Plan- 
tation. Mars 
HilLMonticcUo. 

Bluehlll.  Brooklin; 
Sedgwick. 

Boothbay,  Booth- 
bay  ilarbor, 
Monhegan  PL, 
South  port. 

Bowdoin,Bow- 
doinham,  Rich- 
mond. 

Bower bank, 
Dorer,Foxoroft, 
Sebee. 

Bradley,    Green- . 
bush,  G  reenfieJdV 
Mllfond,  Fassa- 
dumkeag. 

Bremen,  Jeflerson, 
KoMeboro.Wal- 
doboro. 

Brewer,  Edding- 
ton.  Holden, 
Veasie. 

Brldgton,  Harri- 
son, Naples. 

Bristol,  Daaaari- 
scotta,  New- 
castle, South 
Bristol. 

Brooks,  Jackson, 
Monroe,  Swan- 
ville,  Waldo. 

Brooks  Wile,  Cas- 
tine,  Isles  bo  ro, 
Penobscot. 


H.  E.  Henrys  JVytopitlock. 


Frank  McGouLdrick,  Bar  Har- 
bor. 
A.  L.  Sharer,  Milo. 


C.  L.  Smith,  Bath. 
Mrs.  Frances  C.  Jewctt,  Cher- 
ryfleW. 


E.  E.  Roderick,  Belfast. 
Ralph  G.  Oakes,  Readfield. 


Mrs.   Lena  Rankin,  Lincoln- 
ville. 


A.  L.  Todd,  Patten. 


M.  C.  Joy.  Fairfield. 
W.  C.  McCue,  Berwick. 

F.  E.  Russell,  Bethel. 


W.  C.  Webster,  Flagstaff. 


F.  L.  Higgins,  Mars  Hill. 


E.  L.  Linscott,  Bluehill. 

Elmer  C.   Vlning,  Boothbay 
Harbor. 


Chas.  A.  Snow,  Richmond. 


Wm.  M.  Bottomtey,  Foxcroft. 


Mrs.    Gertrude    E.    GiffonL, 
(Mamon. 


V.  V.  Thompson,  Waldobora. 
F.  W.  Burrlll,  Brewer. 

Gny  Monk,  Bridf  ton. 

Julia  E.  Barker,  Damariseattav 

Ernest  L.  Toner,  Brooks. 
P.  W.  Rollins,  Castine. 


COUJTFT  SUPEBIiTTBHDENTS. 
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XI. — Coxjmty  amd  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Scbools — Continued. 


Towns  in  union. 


maine— cantd. 

Brooklyn,     Dan- 
farth,       Forest 
City,      Orient, 
Vancebaro,  Wes- 
ton. 

Brownfleld,  Den- 
mark, Fryebunr, 
Btow. 

Brunswick,  Tops- 


Bocfcfield,  Hert- 
ford, Hebron, 
8amner. 

Bncksport,  Or- 
luuf,  Orrington, 
Verona. 

Burlington,  Edln- 
burg,  Enfield. 
Grand  Falls  PL, 
Rowland,  Low- 
ell. MaxfieM, 
Sebcels  PL 

Buxton.  Hollis, 
Btnndish. 

Camden,  Hope, 
Thomaston. 

Canaan.  Clinton, 
PlttsfteW. 

Canton, LiTennpre 

Cape  Enxabeth, 
Sooth  Portland. 

Csratunk  Pl.r  Con- 
cord, Maynetd 
PL,  Moscow, 
Pleasant  Ridge 
PL,  The  Forks 
PL,  West  Forks 
PL 

Cariboo,  Lime- 
stone. 

Carmel,  Dixmont, 
Etna,  Newberg. 

Carroll.  Lakeville 
PL,  Lee,  Pren- 
tiss ,  Bprtngfield . 
Webster  PL        , 

Carthage.  Dixfleld, 
jRoru,  WeW. 

Casco,  Otisfield, 
Raymond. 

Castle  Hill,  Chap- 
man, Mapleton. 

Caswell  PL,  Con- 


Uaion  superintendent. 


J.  F.  Philbrook,  Daniorth. 

C.  L.  Clement,  Fryeburg. 

John  A.  Cone,  Brunswick. 
Leon  E.  Cash,  Brickfield. 

Abbic  M.  Buck,  Orland. 

Harold  Derapsey,  Enfield. 


Geo.  E.  Jack,  Hollis  Center. 

J.  L.  Dyer,  Camden. 

T.  W.  McQuaide,Pittsneld. 

T.  A.  De  Costa,  Canton. 
Simon  M.  Hamlin,  South  Port- 


Towns  in  union. 


Union  superintendent. 


Charles  E.  Ball,  BJuguam. 


# 


.  Cjr  PL. 
Hamlin  PL,  Van 
Bur  en. 

Charlotte,  Cooper, 
Denny  srlBe,  Ed- 
monds, Marion, 
If  e  d  dy  hemps 
No.  14  PL,  Pern 
broke. 

Chelsea.  BomeT» 
▼Hie,  W1'M*^^*^# 
Windsor. 

Chester,  Linmln, 
Mattawamkeag, 
Winn,  Wood- 
vUk. 

Cbesterville,  In- 
dustry, New 
Sharon,  Vienna. 

China,  Vassalboro, 
Winslow. 

Columbia,  Har- 
rington, Mil- 
bridge. 

Corrana.  Detroit, 
Newport.  Pry- 
month. 


C.  A.  Grant,  Caribou. 
E.  E.  Harris,  Carmel. 
H.  E.  Fortier,  Springfield. 


H.  W.  Coburn,  Dixfield. 

Howard  Gilpatrick,  Casco. 

Elmer  H.  Webber,  Mapleton.   ] 

Charles    L.    0*ConnetL    Van 
Buren. 

J.  B.  Thompson,  West  Pem- 


Lfla    M.    Northrop,   Coopers 
Mills. 

S.  M.  Niereeo,  Mattawamkeag. 
Everett  Peacock.  New  Sharon. 


George  E.  Paine,  North  Vas- 
salboro. 
Ray  Robinson,  Harrington. 


Clifton  E.  Wass,  Newport. 


maine—  cantd. 

Cornish,  Liming- 
ton,    Parsons- 
field,  Porter. 

Cranberry  Isles,  ! 
Mount  Desert,  j 
Southwest  Har- 1 
bor,  Tremont. 

CriehavenPL,Ma- 
tmicus  Isle  PL, 
Union,  Warren. 

Crystal.  Island 
Falls,  Sherman, 
Silver  Ridge  PL  1 

Cumberland,  Fal-  j 
month,  North  ; 
Yarmouth.         < 

Gushing,  Friend-  j 
ship,  St.  George,  I 
South  Thomas-  . 
ton. 

Cotter  Lubec, 
Trescott,  Whit- 
ing. 

Dallas  PL,  Mad- 
rid. Range  lev, 
Ranceley     PL, 

.  Sandy  River 
PL 

Dayton,  North 
Kennebunk- 
port,  Saco. 

Dedhaxn,  Ells- 
worth, Surry. 

Deer  Isle,  Isle  au 
Hatxt,  Btoning- 
ton.  j 

Dennistown  PL, 1 
Greenville,  Jack- 
man  PI.,  Long 
Pond  PL,  Moose 
River  PL,  Shir- 
ley. 

Dexter,  Garland, 
Ripley. 

Dtrrnam,  Lisbon, 
Webster. 

Dyer  Brook.  Lud- 
low, Merrill. 
Mora  PL,  Oak- 
field,  Smyrna.     ! 

Eagle  Lake,  New  ; 
Canada  PI.,  ' 
Wallagrass  PI.,  ' 
WiQterville.        i 

Eastsrook,  Frank-. 
Mn,  Hancock,  { 
Lamoine. 

East  LiTermorc,  ; 
Wayne. 

EastMafMas.Ma-! 
etnas,  Machias-  • 
port,  MszshflekL  < 
Northfleld,  - 
Roqne  Bluffs, 
Whltneyrille. 

East  MilUnockct, 
Medway,  Mllii- 
nocket. 

Easton,  Fort  Fair- 
field. 

EastDort,  Perry, 
Robbinston. 

Exeter,  Glenburn, 
Hudson,  Levant. 
Stetson. 

Farmingdale,  Gar 
diner,  Randolph. 

Farmington,  New 
Vineyard,  Tem- 
ple. 


I.  J.  Merry,  Cornish. 


W.  E.  Clark.  Southwest  Har- 
bor. 


F.  D.  Rowe,  Warren. 


George  C.  Hlght.  Island  Falls. 


D.  W.  Lunt,  Portland.  R.  4. 


Edw.  M.  Tucker,  Tenants  Har- 
bor. 


John  Paton,  Lubec. 


J.  M.  Pike,  Rangeley. 


T.  T.  Young,  Saco.. 

R.  E.  Stevens,  Ellsworth. 
C.  E.  Lord,  Deer  Isle. 

Russell  8.  Taylor,  Greenville. 


Jas.  A.  Hamlin,  Dexter. 
A.  R.  Carter.  Lisbon  FalLs. 
W.  E.  Lane,  Smyrna  Mills. 

Thus.  J.  Fournier,  Eagle  Lake. 

6.  S.  Scammon,  Franklin. 


E.    R.    Bowdoin,    Liver  more 

FaUs. 
R.  L.  Sinclair,  Machias. 


W.  M.  Marr,  MilUnockct. 

C.  E.  Glover,  Fort  Fairfield. 
W.  II.  Sturtevant,  Eastport. 
Eri  Worcester.  Kcnduskeag. 

L.  A.  Ro*s,  Gardiner. 

Wm.  11.  Woodbury,  Farming- 
ton. 
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XL — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  op  Schools — Continued. 


Towns  in  union. 


Maine— contd. 

Frankfort,    Pros- 
pect,   Stockton 
Springs,  Winter- 
port. 

Freedom,  Knox, 
Montvllle, 
Thoradike. 

Freeport,  Pownal, 
Yarmouth. 

Frenchvillc, 
Grand  Isle,  Mad- 
awaska,         St. 
Agatha. 

GouJdsboro.  Sor- 
rento, Sullivan, 
Winter  Harbor. 

vGray,  Now  Glou- 
cester, Wind- 
ham. 

Greene,  Leeds, 
Turner. 

Guilford,  Park- 
man,  Sanger- 
ville,  Welling- 
ton. 

Hallowcll,  Man- 
chester, Win- 
throp. 

Hammond      PI., 
-  Houlton,  Little- 
ton. 

Hampden,  Her- 
mon. 

Hanover,  Milton 
PL,  Romford. 

Hart  land,  Pal- 
myra, St.  Al- 
bans. 

Highland  PI., 
Kingfield,  Lex- 
ington PI.,  New 
Portland. 


Union  superintendent. 


Frederick  Nickerson,  Monroe. 


Mrs.  P.  W.  Berry,  Brooks. 


Frank  H.  Byram,  Yarmouth- 

viUe. 
B.  S.  Dufour,  St.  Agatha. 


Elmer  B.  Eddy,  West  Goulds- 
boro. 

C.  E.  Varney,  Gray. 


R.  W.  Blaisdell,  Turner  Cen- 
ter 
!  Walter  J.  Rideout,  Guilford. 


W.  F.  Packard,  Winthrop. 

T.  P.  Packard,  Houlton. 

S.  B.  Knight,  Hampden. 
L.  E.  Williams,  Rumford. 
H .  B.  Clifford,  Hartland. 

G.  J.  Dunlap,  Kingfield. 


Towns  in  union. 


mains— contd. 


Jay,  Wilton 

Kennebunk,  Ken- 
nebiinkport. 

Lincoln  Pi.,  Mag- 
alloway  Pi., 
Ncwry,  Upton. 

Litchfield,  Mon- 
mouth, Wales, 
West  Gardiner. 

Long  Island  PI., 
North  Haven, 
Swans  Island, 
Vinalhaven. 

Mechanic  Falls, 
Minot,  Poland. 

Mercer,  Norridge- 
wock,  Smith- 
field,  Starks. 

New  Sweden, 
Stockholm, 
Westmanland 
PI..  Woodland. 

North  Berwick, 
Wells. 

Norway,  Oxford, 
Waterford. 

Oakland,  Rome, 
Sidney. 

Old  Orchard, 
Scarboro. 

Paris,  Woodstock 

Perham,  Wade, 
Washburn. 

Presque  Isle, 
Westfleld. 

Rockland,  Rock- 
port. 


Union  superintendent. 


n.  R.  Houston,  North  Jay. 
M.  T.  Goodrich,  Kennebunk. 

Charles  S.  Hulbert,  Upton. 


Mrs.  Harriet  Fenderson,  Mon- 
mouth. 

Edward   A.    Smalley,   Vinal- 
haven. 


Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Spiller,  Me- 
chanic Falls. 

Ed.  A.  Simoneau,  Norndge- 
wock. 

Elfrida    Nielander,    Caribou, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


C.  A.  Rush,  North  Berwick. 

W.  E.  Stuart,  Norway. 

John  S.  Tapley,  Oakland. 

F.  H.  B.  Heald,  South  Port- 
land, R.  6. 
A.  B.  Garcelon,  South  Paris. 
O.  E.  Young,  Washburn. 

• 
S.  E.  Preble,  Presque  Isle. 

Harry  C.  Hull,  Rockland. 


1 

County.                  County  superintendent. 

County. 

County  superintendent. 

i 

MARYLAND. 

Alleeanv 

Edward   F.    Webb,   Cumber- 
land. 
George  Fox,  Annapolis. 

MARYLAND — CCHtd. 

Howard 

W.  C.  Philips,  Ellicott  City. 
Edward    J.    Clarke,    Chester- 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  Georges — 

St.  Marvs 

town. 
Edwin  W.  Broome,  Rockville. 

Calvert 

Nicholas  Willis,  Prince  Fred- 
erick. 

E.  M.  Noble,  Denton. 

M.  S.  H.  Unger,  Westminster. 
Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Elkton. 

F.  Bernard  Gwynn.  La  Plata. 
J.  B.  Noble,  Cambridge. 

G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Frederick. 
F.  E.  Rathbun,  Oakland. 
C.  M.  Wright,  Bel  Air. 

E.  S.  Burroughs,  Upper  Marl- 

Caroline  

boro. 
T.  G.  Bennett,  Centerville. 

Carroll    

G.  W.  Joy,  Leonardtown. 
Wm.    H.    Dashiell,    Princess 

Ocil 

Charles 

Talbot 

Anne. 

I)  orchestor 

Nicholas  Orem,  Easton. 

Frederick 

Wicomico 

B.  J.  Grimes,  Hagerstown. 
James  M.  Bennett,  Salisbury. 
E.  W.  McMastcr,  Snow  HilL 

Garrett 

Harford 

Worcester 

COUNTY  SUPEBINTENDENTS. 
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XI. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools — Continued. 


MASSACHUSETTS.* 

Acton.  Carlisle, 
Littleton,  West- 
ford. 

Ac:ishnet,  Fair- 
haven,  Marion, 
Mattapoisctt. 

Aeawam,  Ludlow. 

Afford,  Egremont, 
Richmond, 
West  Stock- 
bridge. 

Amherst,  Pelham . 

Ashburnham, 
Winchendon. 

Ashby,  Lunen- 
burg. Townsend . 

AshSeld,  Cum* 
mington,  Gosh- 
en, Plainfield. 

Ashland,  Hopkln- 
ton. 

Auburn,  Sutton... 

Avon,  Holbrook, 
Randolph. 

Aver,  Boylston, 
Shirley,  West 
Boylston. 

Barre,  Hard  wick, 
Petersham. 

Bccket,  Chester, 
Middlefield. 

Bedford,  Stone- 
ham. 

Belchcrtown,  En- 
field. 

Bollineham, 
JlopedaJe,  Men- 
don. 

Berkley,  Dighton, 
Rehoboth. 

Berlin,  North- 
boro,  Shrews- 
bury,  South- 
boro. 

Bernardston,  Gill, 
Loyden,  North- 
f.cfd,  Warwick. 

Billerica,  Burling- 
ton. 

Blacks  tone.  Mill- 
viile,  Seekonk. 

Bland  ford,  Hunt- 
ington, Mont- 
gomery, Russell. 

Bolton,  Dun- 
stable, Har- 
vard, Peppercll. 

Bourne,  Mashpee, 
Sandwich. 

Boxborough, 
Maynard,  Stow. 

Brc*  ster,  Den- 
nis, Yarmouth. 

Brimfield,  Monson 

Brookfield.  North 
Brookfield. 

Buckland,  Col- 
rain,  Shelburne. 

Career,  Lakeville, 
Rochester. 

Charlcmont , 
Hawley,  Heath, 
Rowe. 

Chariton,  Leicester. 

Chatham,  East- 
ham,  Harwich, 
Orleans. 


Herman  C.  Knight,  Littleton. 
Charles  F.  Prior,  Fairhaven. 


Walter  E.  Gushee,  Ludlow. 
Theodore  F.  Cooke,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Pittsfield. 


Jason  O.  Cook,  Amherst. 
Austin  R.  Paull,  WinChendon. 

John  Bacon,  Townsend. 

Charles  W.  Walker,  Ashfield. 

Warren  B.  Lyman,  Hopkin- 

ton. 
Henry  H.   Pratt,  1232   Main 

Street,  Worcester. 
James  J.  Quinn,  Jr.,  Holbrook. 

Frank  C.  Johnson,  Ayer. 

Albert  S.  Cole,  Barre. 

William  H.  Sanderson,  Ches- 
ter. 
Arthur  B.  Webber,  Stoneham. 

Alvin  R.  Lewis,  Belchertown. 

Carroll  II.  Drown,  Hopedale. 


Mortimer  H.  Bowman,  Digh- 
ton. 
Frederick    B.    Van    Ornum, 
Northboro. 


Elmer  F.  noward,  East  North- 
field. 

Eugencc  C.  Vining,  Billerica. 

Chas.  W.  Walter,  Y.  M,  C.  A., 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.   . 
Mclvin  J.  West,  Huntington. 

George  B.  Clarke,  Peppercll. 


Herbert    L.    Whitman,    Buz- 
zards Bay. 
W.  H.  Milfington,  Maynard. 

Alberto  W.  Small,  Yarmouth. 

Francis  S.  Brick,  Monson. 

James  S.  Hayes,  North  Brook- 
field. 

C.  J.  Richards,  Shelburne 
Falls. 

Wm.  J.  B.  MacDougall,  Mid- 
dlcboro. 

Frank  P.  Davison,  Charle- 
mont. 

Theodore  W.  King,  Leicester. 
I^orlng  G.  Williams,  Harwich. 


Towns  in  union. 


Union  superintendent. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

continued. 

Cheshire,  Han- 
cock, Lanos- 
boro,  New  Ash- 
ford. 

Chesterfield,  Wil- 
liamsburg, 
Worthington. 

Chilmark,  Edgar- 
t  own,  Gay 
Head,  Oak 
Bluffs,  Tisbury, 
West  Tisbury. 

Clarksburg,  Flori- 
da, Monroe,  Sa- 
voy. 

Conway,  Deer- 
field,  Sunder- 
land, Whateley. 

Dana,  Greenwich, 
New  Salem, 
Prescott. 

Douglas,!  Jxbridge. 

Dover,  Sudbury, 
Way  land. 

Dracut,  North 
Reading, 
Tewksbury, 
Tyngsborough. 

Dudley,  Webster.. 

Duxbury,  Marsh- 
field.  Scituate. 

East  Bridgewater. 

Easthampton, 
Southhampton, 
Westhampton. 

East  Long- 
meadow,IIamp- 
den.  Long- 
meadow,  Wll- 
braham. 

Erving,  Lev- 
erett,  Shutes- 
bury,  Wendell. 

Essex,  Hamilton, 
Lynnfield,  Tops- 
field,  Wenham. 

Foxboro,  Norton, 
Plainville. 

Franklin,  Wrent- 
ham. 

Freetown,  Gos- 
nold,  W  estport. 

Georgetown, 
Groveland, 
Rowley. 

Grafton,  Upton... 

Gran  by,  South 
Hadley. 

Granville,  Sandis- 
field,  Southwick, 
Tolland. 

Hadley,  Hatfield.. 

Halifax,  Kingston, 
Pern  broke, 
Plympton. 

Hanover.  Hanson, 
Norwell. 

Hinsdale,  Peru, 
Washington, 
Windsor. 

H  olden,  Oakham, 
Pax  ton,     Rut- 
land. 

Holland,  Wales, 
Warren. 


Everett  G.  Loring,  Lanesboro. 


Lucius  A.  Merritt, 


Robert  W.  Martin,  Vineyard 
Haven. 


D.  F.  Carpenter,  32  Meadow 
Street,  North  Adams. 

Andrew  8.   Thomson,  South 
Deerfield. 

Arthur  W.  Smith,  North  Dana. 


C.  L.  Judkins,  Uxbridgc. 

Frank  H.  Benedict,  Cochltu- 
ate. 

Charles  L.  Randall,  97  Eigh- 
teenth Street,  Lowell. 


William  F.  Sims,  Webster. 
Frederick  E.  Bragdon,  Egypt. 

Edgar  H.  Grout,  East  Bridge- 
water 

William  D.  Miller,  Easthamp- 
ton. 


Frederic    A.    Wheeler, 
Longmeadow. 


East 


Mrs.  Cora  A.  Stearns,   Millers 
Falls. 

Harvey    R.    Williams,  Wen- 
ham. 

Ira  A.  Jenkins,  Foxboro. 

Arthur  W.  Hale,  Franklin. 

Edward  L.  Hill,  Assonet. 

Geo.  E.  Caswell,  Georgetown. 


George  A.  Coe,  Grafton. 
Frederick     E.     Whittemore, 

South  Hadley  Falls. 
Wm.  II.  Sanderson,  Granville. 


Norman  J.  Bond,  49  Dryads 
Green,  Northampton. 

Howard  W.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Kings- 
ton. 

Stephen  G.  Bean,  West  Han- 
over. 
David  J.  Malcolm,  Hinsdale. 


James  R.  f'hllds,  Holden. 
Hermann  O.  Patt,  Warren. 


*  Practically  all  city  superintendents  have  supervision  over  some  rural  schools.    Sec  also  p.  71. 
13052°— 21 4 
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XI. — COUKTY  AND  OffHSR  LOCAL  SOPERXXTEKDECTS  OF  SCHOOLS — Conjftnttfcd. 


Towns  in  union. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

continued. 

Holliston,  Med- 
way.  Shertoora. 

Hubbardston, 
Phllllpston, 
Royalston, 
Templet  on. 

Lee,  Monterey, 
Otis,      Tyxing- 


Unlon  superintendent. 


Towns  in  union. 


Medfleld,  Millis, 
Norfolk,  West- 
wood. 

Mcrrimac,  New- 
bury ,  Salisbury, 
West  Newbury. 

Millbury,  Oxford.. 


C  Edward  Fisher,  Holliston. 
Asa  M.  Jones,  Baldwrnsville. 

Clarence  E.  Michels,  Lee. 
A.  B.  Ames,  Meafield. 


Herman  N.  Knox,  226  High- 
Street,  Newtanryport. 

Chauncey  C.  Ferguson,  Mfll- 
bnry. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

continued. 

Mount  Washsfig- 
ton,  New  Marl- 
boro, Sheffield. 

New  Braintree, 
Sturbridge, 

I     West      Brook- 
field. 

Princeton,    Ster- 
ling, Westmins- 
ter, 
rovincetown, 

PTruro^Welmeet. 

Rayimam,  West 
Bridgewater. 

Somerset  ,8wanseaj 

Wilmington,  Box-, 
fotu/MlddletOTi. 


Baton  superintendent. 


Alfred  <0.  Tower,  Sheffield. 


Charles  C  Richardson*  West 
Brookfield. 


Guy  H.  Vail. 


C.  M.  Penncll,  Provincetewn. 

Thomas  E.  Day,  West  Bridge  - 

water. 
Oliver  H.  Toofhaker .  Swansea. 
Boscoe  G.  Frame,  Wilmington. 


County. 


M1CH1GAK. 


Alcona. 


Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

say.  •••...•• 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun.... 

Cass 

Charlevoix.. 
Cheboygan. . 
Chippewa... 

Clare. 

Clinton 

Crawford... 

Delta 

Dickinson.. 

Eaton. 

Emmet 


Genessee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic — 

Grand  Traverse. 
Gratiot 

TTHlqrtftlA 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco. 

Iron- 

Isabella 


Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska...... 

Kent 

Keweenaw 


County  commissioner. 


George  R.    Emerick,    Hanis- 

vilfe. 
Earlo  H.  Sort-ore,  Munislng. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Goodrich,  Allegan. 
Oscar  J.  Carr,  Alpena. 
Kate  A.  Wilson,  Belladre. 
Lena  Herman,  Btandlsh. 
Etna  E.  Nelson.  Baraga. 
Gertrude  R.  Miller.  Hastings. 
7.  B.  Larng,  Bay  City. 
Jay  S.  Pettitt,  Benzonla. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Cole,  St.  Joseph. 
L.  L.  Livermore,  Cold  water. 
D.  A.  Davis,  Marshall. 
Geneva  M.  RathfT,  Dowagiac. 
May  L.  Stewart.  East  Jordan. 
Arthur  L.  Martin.  Cheboygan. 
T.  B.  AHrich,  Sault  Ste.  Marie . 
Geo.  E.  Bersotte,  Harrison. 
Mattie  Smith,  St.  Johns. 
Marguerite  HoyVGrayliog. 

C.  V.  Woolpcrt,  Escanaba. 

D.  O'  Hara,  Iron  Mountain. 
Cynthia  A.  Green.  Charlotte. 
Anson  H.  Washburn,  Petos- 

key. 
John  L.  Riegle,  Flint. 
Susie  F.  Booth,  Gladwin. 
Laura  Bowden,  rronwood. 
Lee  Hornsby,  Traverse  Cit  v. 
H.  A.  Potter,  Ithaca. 
Robert  C.  Young.  Hillsdale. 
J.  Bettena,  Houghton. 
W.  H.  Sparling,  Bad  Axe. 
Daisy  I.  Call,  Mason. 
J.  Calvin  Linebaugh,  Ionia. 
Ina  M.  Bradley,  Tawas  City. 
John  F.  Mason,  Crystal  Falls. 
Frank    E.    Morrison,    Mount 

Pleasant. 
W.  W.  McLain,  Jackson. 
Mary  Ensfleld,  Kahtmaxoo. 
Irene  Louise  Getty,  Kalkaska. 
A.  M.  Freeland.  Grand  Rapids. 
H.  S.  Winter.  Mohawk. 


County. 


mobigxk— contd. 


Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Luce 

Mackinac 

Macomb... .. . 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. 
Muskegon 


Newaygo. 

Oakland. 
Oceana... 
Ogemaw. 


Ontonagon. . 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presquelsle. 
Roscommon. 
Saginaw 


St.  Clair.... 
St.  Joseph. . 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. 
Shiawassee. 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren. 
Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford... 


Count  y  •commissioner . 


Edwin  G.  Johnson,  Luther. 
C.  H.  Naylor,  Lapeer. 
H.  R.  Dumbrille,  Glen  Arbor. 
G.  J.  Tripp.  Adrian. 
H.  G.  Aldrich,  Fowlerville. 
Mrs.  Ann  I.  Auten,  Newberry. 
James  E.  Quintan,  St.  Xgnacc 
Win  L.  Lee,  Mount  Clemens. 
Elbert  Gorred,  Manistee. 
S.  R.  Anderson,  Marquette. 
C.  A.  Rinehart,  Scottvillc. 
C.  G.  Card,  Big  Rapids. 
James  A.  MJnma,  Menominee. 
B.  G.  Scollay,  Midland. 
Lydia  Ripatte,  Lake  City. 
John  G.Bchafer,  Monroe. 
E.  Straight,  Stanton. 
David  w.  Farrier,  Hillman. 
Mrs.     Nellie     B.     Chishotm, 

Muskegon. 
Carrie  L.  Carter,  Fremont. 

A.  L.  Craft,  Pontiac 
Angeline  London,  Hart. 
Josephine       Woods,       West 

Branch. 
A.C.  Adair,  Rockland. 
Otto  J.  Heber,  Reed  City. 
Georgia  L.  Fowler,  Mio. 
R.  F.  Jennings,  Gaylord. 
N.  R.  Stanton,  Holland. 
Martha  A.  Caldwell,  Onaway. 
W.  M.  Coon,  Roscommon. 
Mrs.    Evangeline    G.    TrrTt, 

Saginaw.  W.  6. 
E.  T.  Bfeckney,  Port  Huron. 
Lewis  MlTler,Centerviuc. 
W.  J.  Musselman,  Sandusky. 
W.  T.  B.  Cornell,  Manistioue. 
BL  E.  Slocum, Corunna. 

B.  H.  McCamb,Caro. 
E.  V.  Root,  Paw  Paw. 
Evan  35ssery,  Ann  Arbor. 
E.  W.  Yost,  Detroit. 

R  oy  Notcrare,  CadHlar . 
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XL — Cototy  and  Other  Local  Scperikxendemh  of  Schools — Continued. 


County. 


MINNESOTA. 


County  superintendent. 


Aitkin. 
Anoka. 


Beltrami. . 
Benton — 
Bigstone. 


Bi 

Carlton. 


Chisago. 
Clay 

Clearwater. 


Cook, 
Cottos 
Crow  Wing.. 

Dodge 

Douglas. 

FariWt... 
Fillmore 


Goodhue. 


Houston.. 
Hubbard.. 

Isanti 

Itasoi 


Jackson 

Kanabec... 
Kandiyohi. 


Lac qtri  Facte. 
Lake_ 


Lincoln. 
Lyon 


McLeod. 


Martin... 


Morrison. 
Mower... 
Murray.. 
Nftcoftot.. 
Nobles... 


Norman.. 
Olmsted - 
OttertaQ. 


Pme 


Pope. 


Ramsey 
Bed"    " 


Redwood. 


Renville. 

Bice 

Bock.... 


Iva  Poston,  Aitkin. 
Mis.  C.  Lenfast,  Anoka. 
Anna  Q.  Rosjstad,  Detroit. 
J.C.MoGhee,  Bemidjl. 
Agnes  K.  Bums,  Foley. 
Martha  Bethwell,  Ortonvflle, 
W.  H.  Detamore,  Mania**. 
Mont.  B.  Kennedy,  New  TJfcn. 
Nora  A.  Niteeo,  Moose  Lake. 
F.  Is.  WUBoms,  Watertown. 
JL  F.  Rojs,  Walker, 
titine  RoHgbed,  Montevideo. 
E.  J.  Cederholm,  Llndstram. 
8.  O.  Tang,  Moorhead. 
Mrs,  Mae  Barragy  Barsness, 

Bagtey. 
fm.  J.  Clinch,  Grand  Marais. 

Ernest  Turner,  Windom. 
IrmaC.  Hartley,  Bralnerd. 
Josephine  Raetz,  Hastings 
Zona  Cooper,  Mantorville. 
Era  E,  wold.  Alexandria. 
Era  Jones,  Blue  Earth. 
Cora  Btgelow,  Preston. 
HaroU  Daiilan,  Albert  Lea. 
E.  B.  Bergquist,  Bed  Wing. 
Blanche  L.  Brenntn,  Elbow 


MINNESOTA— COn. 


St.  Louis., 
ucott. ..... 

8heibuiue. 

Sibley 

Stearns — 

Steele 

Stevens... 

Swift 

Todd 


Traverse 

Wabasha 

Wadena 

waseca 

Washington 

Watonwan 

Wilkin 

Winona 

Wright 

Yellow  Mwficmc 


--. 


Mrs.  May  H.  Dills,  Minne- 
apolis. 

Mary  WeJda,  Caledonia. 

D.  R.  Bradford*  Park  Rapids. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  BTixson,  Cambridge. 

Jessie  E.  Hutchins,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Nellie  B.  House,  Jackson. 

Willis  Fairbanks,  Mora. 

O.  O.  TJTvin,  Wiumar. 

Haas  Hanson,  Hallock. 

O.  A.  Olson,  International 
Palls. 

Mrs.  HUda  Slind,  Madison. 

Mrs.AnoeW.  Lawrence,  Two 
Harbors. 

J.  A.  Meagher,  Lesueur  Center. 

J.  T.  Clewson,  Ivanhae. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Whiting  An- 
derson, Marshall. 

Louise  C.  Karstens,  Gtencoe. 

Alloc  E.  Carl,  Mahnomen. 

David  Johnson,  Warren. 

Sarnie  Fottett,  Fairmont. 

Martha  Minor,  Litchfldd. 

Olaf  Wasenlus,  Princeton. 

Eliza  A.  Batter  .Little  Falls. 

Mrs.  Eunice  L.  Rice,  Austin. 

Jennie  Helm,  Clayton. 

Albert  J.  ndmstead,  St.  Peter. 

John  P.  Hoffman,  Worthing- 
ton. 

Agnes  Brohaugh,  Ada. 

Wm.  L.  Mercer,  Rochester. 

Antoinette  Henderson,  Fergus 
Fans. 

Geo.  M.  Gunderson,  Thief 
River  Falls. 

Jens  P.  Milter,  Pine  City. 

J.  St.  Campbell,  Pipestone. 

N.  A.  Tborson,  Crookston. 

Mrs.   Julia   Solverud,    Gten- 

■pjuJI 

Gee,  EL  Beif,  St.  Paul 

Mrs.  Lou   F.  "QuesneiL    Bed 

LakeFaBs.  ^ 
Mrs.   Adche    Pratt    Duncan, 

Bed  wood  Falls. 
Amalia  M.  Bengtson,  Olivia. 
J.  H.  Lewis,  Faribault. 
Edia  A.  Headley,  Luverae. 
Eddy  E.  BBlberg,  Boseau. 


Adams 

Alcorn 

Amite. 

■  Benton 

Bolivar.... 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Chickasaw., 
Choctaw 

I  Claiborne... 
Clarke 

Clay 

Coahoma... . 

Copiah 

Covington.. 

DeSoto 

Forrest..... 
Franklin... 

George 

H  Greene 


Marshall 

Monroe 


Montgomery.. 
Neshoba ...... . 

Newton 

Ijbxaboe 

Oktibbeha.... 

Panola 

Peari  River.... 


County  superintendent. 


Grenada 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hinds 

Holmes 

Humphreys 

Issaquena 

Itawamba 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jefferson  Davis... 

Junes.... 

Kemper 

Lafayette 

Lamar 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Leake. 

Lee 

Leflore 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Madison. 

Marion. 


C.  H.  Barnes,  Dnluth. 
H.  J.  Rtznafcrick,  Shakopee. 
Mrs,  Ada  P.  Conger,  Becker. 
Martha  Seatty ,  *Oay  lord . 
W.  A.  Bosrger,  St.  Cloud. 
A.  E.  Kenyan,  Owatanna. 
Kay  S.  Roberts,  Morris. 
TSIBe  8.  Thomsson,  Benson. 
O.    B.    De     Laurier,     Long 

Bessie  Caswell,  Wheat©*. 
George  H.  Booth,  Lake  City. 
Austin  C.  Kennedy,  Wadena. 
H.  C.  Van  Loh,  Waseca. 
E.  E.  Bloomcrulst,  Stillwater. 
Mabel  Madson,  St.  James. 
Luciie  ^Mrley,Breckenridge. 
A.C  Loom  is,  Winona. 
A.  A.  Zech,  Annandale. 
Lue  A.  Olds,  Granite  Falls. 


M.C.  Montgomery,  Natchez. 
W.  F.  Seago,  Corinth. 
J.  N.  Steele,  Liberty. 
F.  R.  McKinnon,  Kosciusko. 
W.  T.  Renick,  Ashland. 

A.  K.  Eckles, Cleveland. 

W.  W.  Hannaford,  Pittsboro. 

D.  D.  Fullilove,  Vaiden. 
Geo.  D.  Riley,  Houston. 
C.  J.  Murphy,  Ackerman. 
C.  A.  McAmis.Violet. 

J.  It.  Brook,  Florence. 

E.  H.  Walker,  West  Point. 

P.  F.  Williams,  Friars  Point. 
J.  Q.  Martin,  Htnlehurst. 
Alex.  Newton,  Collins. 
R.  E.  L.  Morgan,  Hernando. 
J.  C.  Gay,  Hattlesburg. 

B.  H.  Lewis,  Meadville. 

W.  H.  8tinson,Sandersvi!le. 

E.  L.  Turner,  Richten,  R.  4. 
M.  McKfbben,  Grenada. 

T.  E.  Kellar,  Nicholson. 
R.V.  Tsmming,  PassChrxstian. 

F.  M.  Coleman,  Jackson. 

G.  H.  Love^Goodman. 
T.  D.  Rice,Beizoni. 

Geo.  Robinson,  Mayers vi  11  <\ 
H.L.Oillespie,Nettieten,R.  4. 
A.  L.  Flurry,  Pascagoula. 
J.  Q.  Ritchie,  Bay  Springs. 
M.  C.  Harper,  Fayette. 
G.  L.  Martin,  Prentiss. 

C.  W.  Jenkins,  Laurel. 
W.  W.  Sheppard,  Dekalb. 
H.  T.  Smith,  Oxford. 

L.  T.  Williamson,  Sumrall. 
J.  A.  Riddeli,  Lauderdale. 
W.  L.  McGahey,  Monticdto. 
C.  K.  Waggoner,Carthage. 
R.  A.  Gregory,  Plantersville. 
L.  S.  Rocers,  Schlater. 
RnsseBEBsey,  Brooktiaven. 
E.  A.  Stanley,  Columbus. 
R.  E.  Hinton,  Canton. 
H.  F.  Patterson,  Spring  Cat- 

tage. 
C.  H.Curd,  HoHy  Springs. 
H.  G.  Howell,  Quincv. 
W.  R.  Applewhite,  Winona. 
R.  C.  Peebles,  Phimderphia. 
E.  H.  Reynolds.  Decatur. 
J.  G.  Chandler,  Macon. 
C  E.  Scroggfris,  Stark  viUe.  . 
J.  E.  Johnson,  Batesville. 
C.  K.  Bass,  Poplarviile. 
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County. 


Mississippi— can. 


Perry 

Pike 

Pontotoc 

Prentiss 

Quitman 

Rankin 

Scott 

Sharkey 

Simpson 

Smith 

Stone 

Sunflower 

Tallahatchie..... 

Tate. 

Tippah 

Tishomingo 

Tunica 

Union 

Walthall 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wilkinson 

Winston 

Yalobusha 

Yazoo 


County  superintendent. 


MISSOURI. 


Adair.... 
Andrew. . 
Atchison. 
Audrain.. 
Barry — 
Barton... 

Bates 

Benton.. 
Bollinger. 
Boone 


Buchanan 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau.. 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dallas .- 

Daviess 

Dekalb 


Dent 

Douglas. . . 
Dunklin... 
Franklin.. 
Gasconade. 

Gentry 

Greene 

Grundy 

Harrison.., 

Henry 

Hickory... 
Holt 


Howard. 
Howell. 


L.  D.  Young,  New  Augusta. 
8.  W.  Simmons,  Magnolia. 
W.  G.  Henry,  Algoma. 
J.  W.  Taylor,  Booneville. 
F.  M.Bizzell.  Marks. 
H.  B.  Barksdale,  Fannin. 
O.  D.  Loper,  Forest. 
J.  N.  Hall,  Rolling  Fork. 
T.  A.  Williamson,  Magee. 
Allen  Caughman, Raleigh. 
Buren  Broadus,  Wiggins. 
W.  P.  Sanders,  Indianola. 
J.  W.  McCulloch,  Greenville. 
Ira  Q.  Allen,  Senatobia. 
J.  E.  Pearce,  Ripley. 
J.  O.Epps,  Dennis. 
W.  G.  Jaquess,  Tunica. 
E.  Blizzard,  Myrtle. 
J.  J.  Lee,  Tylertown. 
J.  H.Culkin,Vicksburg. 

B.  L.  Hatch,  Greenville. 

J.  M.  Wilkins,  Waynesboro. 
Z.  V.  Sugg,  Bellefontaine. 
John  C.  Day,  Woodville. 
E.  C.  Lovorn,  Louisville. 

C.  A.  Lawshe,  Water  Valley. 
Hugh  Bull,  Yazoo  City. 


P.  J.  Fowler,  Kirksville. 
D.  D.  Hooper,  Savannah. 
8allie  V.  Grobe,  Rock  Port. 
Ed.  C.  Offutt,  Mexico. 
W.  E.  Hankins,Cassville. 
L.  E.  Brous,  Lamar. 
A.  C.  Moreland,  Butler. 
Chas,.  G.  Harvey,  Warsaw. 
W.  M.  Welker,  Marble  Hill. 
Charles  E.  Northcutt,  Colum- 
bia. 
Fred  Roach,  St.  Joseph. 
S.  O.  Holloway,  Poplar  Bluff. 

D.  N.  McClintock,  Kingston. 
J.  C.  Humphreys,  Fulton. 

M.  E.  Johnson,  Linn  Creek.    • 
J.  T.  McDonald.  Jackson. 
Arch  M.  Earp,Carrollton. 
H.  D.  Condray,  Ellslnore. 
C.  A.  Burke,  Harrison ville. 
W.  H.  Riley,  Stockton. 
C.  C.  Carlstead,  Keytesville. 
J.  Tom  Mapes,  Ozark. 
Alberta  Callison,  Kahoka. 

E.  L.  Black,  Liberty. 

Mrs.  AnnaL.  Sims,  Plattsburg. 
A.  H.  Sieve,  Jefferson  City. 
W.  B.  Downing,  Boon  ville. 
Wm.  M.  Chapman.  Steelville. 
R.  L.  Myers,  Greenfield. 
Benj.  F.  Rea,  Buffalo. 
Halue  Burton,  Gallatin. 
Mrs.  Lou  P.  McAdam,  Mays- 

ville. 
Robert  W.  Crow,  Salem. 
T.  J.  Moorhouse,  Ava. 
E.  D.  McAnally ,  Kennett. 
A.  F.  Borberg,  Union. 

A.  O.  Mann,  Hermann. 
Earle  C.  Duncan,  Albany. 

C.  W.  McCroskey,  Springfield. 
Elizabeth  Brainerd,  Trenton. 
E.  Newton  Carter,  Bethany. 
Kathryn  Spangler,  Clinton. 

B.  B.  Ihrig,  Wheatland. 
Mrs.  Alberta  G.  Murphy,  Ore- 
gon. 

LumanL.  Spry,  Fayette. 
Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Preston,  West 
Plains. 


County. 


MIS80CRI— con. 


Iron 

Jackson. 


Jasper 

Jefferson... 

Johnson 

Knox 

Laclede 

Lafayette. . 
Lawrence. . 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linn. ...... 

Livingston. 
McDonald. 

Macon 

Madison... 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Miller 

Mississippi. 


Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan , 

New  Madrid. 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Oregon 

Osage 

Ozark 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 


Polk 

Pulaski... 
Putnam.. 

Ralls 

Randolph. 


Ray 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St.  Charles 

St.  Clair 

St.  Francois 

Ste.  Genevieve. 

St.  Louis 

Saline 

Schuyler 


Scotland. 
Scott.... 
Shannon. 
Shelby... 


Stoddard... 

Stone 

Sullivan 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wavne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 


County  superintendent. 


MONTANA . 


Beaverhead , 
Big  Horn... 


G.  W.  Hanson,  Ironton. 

L.  F.  Blackburn,  Independ- 

'  ence. 

Walter  Colley,  Carthage. 

R.  B.  Wilson,  Hilisboco. 

Ernest  S.  Wood,  Warrensburg. 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  SwarU,  Edina. 

G.  C.  Jones,  Lebanon. 

Elmer  H.  White,  Lexington. 

Harry  Moore,  Mount  Vernon. 

W.  B.  Anderson,  MontioeHo. 

Zula  Thurman,  Troy. 

J.  F.  Hortenstine.  BrookfleH. 

J.  J.  Jordan,  ChlMcothe. 

P.  M.  Collines,  Pineville. 

O.  L.  Cross,  Macon. 

W.  S.  Cooper,  Fredericktown. 

George  B.  John,  Vienna. 

L.  Francis  Nelson,  Palmyra. 

Agnes  Rank.  Princeton.  • 

H.  M.  Atweu,  Tuscumbia. 

Mrs.  Clara  E.  Graham,  Charles- 
ton. 

Charles  R.  Milburn,  California. 

L.  D.  Ash,  Paris. 

W.F.  Hupe,  Montgomery  City. 

M.  Wray  WlttenTVersalnes. 

P.  J.  Stearns,  New  Madrid. 

W.  E.  Veerkamp,  Neosho. 

A .  H .  Cooper.  Maryville. 

James  O.  Dotson.  Alton. 

Myra  O.  Reed,  Linn. 

J.  B.  Huffman,  Gainesville. 

Chas.  G.  Ross,  Caruthersville. 

Vera  M.  Abbott,  Perry  ville. 

T.  R.  Luckett,  Sedafia. 

A.  Z.  Black,  Rolkt. 

O.  A.  Wilson,  Bowling  Green. 

Gertrude  A.  Fulcher,  Platte 
City. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Douglas,  Bolivar. 

J.  C.  Underwood,  Crocker. 

H.  U.  G.  Turamire,Uxiianville. 

L.  C.  Northcutt,  Nisw  London. 

William  Robertson,  Hunts- 
ville. 

W.  T.  McGaugh,  Richmond. 

J.  G.  Hartman,  CenterviHe. 

C.  N.  Pennington,  Doniphan. 

Benj.  H.  Jolly,  St.  Charles. 

David  W.  Denney,  Osceola. 

J.  Clyde  Akers.  Farmington. 

Vivian  Gaty,  Ste.  Genevieve. 

R.  G.  Russell.  Clayton. 

W.  C.  Fisher,  Marshall. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Hollowell,  Lancas- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Aria  Williams,  Memphis. 

M.  E.  Montgomery,  Benton. 

Walter  Webb.  Birch  Tree. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Threlkeld,  Shelby- 
ville. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Smith,  BtoomfiekL 

L.  V.  Threlfoll,  Galena. 

Blanche  Summers,  Milan. 

J.W.  Bennett,  Forsyth. 

James  K.  Connolly,  Houston. 

Lizzie  L.  White,  Nevada. 

F.  W.  Kehr,  MarthasviOe. 

BurwellFox,  Potosi. 

C.  E.  Burton,  Piedmont. 

Sam  A.  Miller,  Marshfield. 

Edna  Craven.  Grant  City. 

Ray  Wood,  HartviHe. 


Elizabeth  Sutherland,  Dillon. 
Lucy  Batty,  Hardin. 
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XI. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools — Continued. 


County. 


MONTANA— COD. 

Blaine 

Broadwater 

Carbon 

Carter 

Cascade 

Chouteau 

Custer 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Deer  Lodge 

Fallon 

Fergus 

Flathead 

Gallatin 

Garfield 

Glacier 

Golden  Valley.... 
Granite 

Hill 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clark. 
Liberty. ._...... 

Lincoln 

McCone ......... . 

Madison 

Meagher 

Mineral.......... 

Missoula 

Musselshell 

Park 

Phillips 

Pondera 

Powder  River 

Powell 

Prairie 

Ravalli 

Richland 

Roosevelt 

Rosebud 

Fenders 

Sheridan 

Silver  Bow 

Stillwater 

Sweet  Grass 

Teton 

Toole 

Treasure 

Valley 

Wheatland 

Wibaux 

Yellowstone 

NEBRASKA. 

Adams •.. 

Antelope. 

Arthur 

Banner 

Blaine 

Boone 

BoxEnttc 

BoydTT 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burt 

Butler 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry 

Cheyenne 

Clay 


County  superintendent. 


Elisabeth  Crookshanks,  Chi- 
nook. 

Opal  Cronk ,  To  wnsend . 

Asgerd  Haaland,  Red  Lodge. 

Mrs.  De  Loss  Hall,  Ekalaka. 

Jane  Keeney,  Great  Falls. 

Mrs.  A .  II.  Kelly,  Fort  Benton. 

Olive  II.  Lovett,  Miles  City. 

Mabel  V.  Thayer,  800  bey. 

Camilla  Osborne,  Glendfve. 

May  Russell,  Anaconda. 

Mildred  Lamb,  Baker. 

Amanda  O.  Swift,  Lewistown. 

Mary  Eckstein,  Kalispell. 

Daisle  E.  Forrest,  Bozeman. 

Lois  n.  Quinn,  Jordan. 

Grace  Thompson,  Cut  Bank. 

Corlie  F.  Dunster,  Ryee  ate. 

Mrs. Lottie  T.Irvine,  Philips- 
burg. 

Elisabeth  Ireland,  Havre. 

Lilah  Halford.  Boulder. 

Mrs.  May  C.  Bartos.  Helena. 

Nellie  G.  Poland,  Chester. 

Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Spence,  Libby. 

Ina  L.  Seeley,  Circle. 

Mary  Bull,  Virginia  City. 

Mrs.  Grace  Stone  Coates, 
White  Sulphur  Springs. 

Mrs.  J.J.  Welch,  Superior. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Campbell,  Mis- 
soula. 

Minnie  F.  Ferguson,  Round- 
up. 

Elsie  Mercler,  Livingston. 

Flora  Sims,  Malta. 

Lucretia  Goff,  Conrad. 

Winona  Lewis,  Broadus. 

Irene  Coughlinl  Deer  Lodge. 

Mrs.  Annie  E.  Lowall,  Terry. 

Bethel  Irwin,  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Emogene  Lectra,  Sidney. 

Mrs.  Nina  McFarlan,  Mondak. 

Mrs.  Sallie  M.  Adams,  For- 
syth. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Toulmln,  Thomp- 
son Falls. 

Ellen  Wilson,  Plentywood. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Small,  Butte. 

Gertrude  Sylvester,  Colum- 
bus. 

Inga  Solberg,  Big  Timber. 

Ruth  Sweat,  Chouteau. 

Josephine  Moberly,  Shelby. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Newnes,  Hysham. 

Nellie  Johonnott,  Glasgow. 

Bertha  Lunceford.  Harlowton. 

Mrs.  Maude  B.  Wills.  Wibaux. 

Frances  Miller,  Billings. 


Mary  Dungan,  Hastings. 
C.  A.  Mohrman,  Neligh. 
Mrs.  D.  G.  Williams,  Arthur. 
Fred  L.  Johnson,  Harrisburg. 
A.  L.  Shamblin,  BrewBter. 
Bertha  M.  Sheckler,  Albion. 
Opal  Russell,  Alliance. 
Nellie  Mae  Edwards.  Butte. 
Mrs.  Lenna  Morris,  Ainsworth. 
Katheryn  Laughlin,  Kearney. 
W .  T .  Poucher,  Tekamah . 
Oma  L.  Cady,  David  City. 
Alpha  Peterson,  Plattsmouth. 
Emma  flch  werin,  Hartington. 
Nellie  E.  Dick,  Imperial. 
Edith  Adamson,  valentine. 
Anna  McFadden.  Sidney. 
L.  J.  Gilkeson,  Clay  Center. 


County. 


NEBRASKA— COn. 

Coltox 

Cuming 

Custer ,. 

Dakota 

Dawes 

Dawson 

Deuel 

Dixon 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Dundy 

Fillmore 

Franklin 

Frontier 

Furnas 

Gage 

Garden 

Garfield 

Gosper 

Grant 

Greeley 

Hall.... 

Hamilton 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock 

Holt 

Hooker 

Howard 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Kearney 

Keith 

Keyapaha 

Kimball 

Knox 

Lancaster 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Loup 

McPherson 

Madison 

Merrick 

Morrill 

Nance 

Nemaha 

Nuckolls 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Perkins 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Red  Willow 

Richardson 

Rock 

Snline 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

Scotts  Bluff 

ocWIuu*  •  •  •  •••••*• 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thaver 

Thomas 

Thurston. 

Valley 

Washington 

Wavne 

Webster. 

Wheeler 

York 


County  superintendent. 


F.  J.  Vogltance,  Schuyler. 
Emma  R.  Miller,  West  Point. 
T.  C.  Grimes,  Broken  Bow. 
Wilfred  E.  Voss,  Dakota. 
Edna  Rincker,  Chadron. 
W.  C.  Bloom,  Lexington. 
Retta  F.  Brown,  Chappell. 
W.  F.  Richardson,  Ponca. 
J.  E.  Marsh,  Fremont. 
Mabel  Johnson,  Omaha. 
Una  Richards,  Benkelman. 
Margaret    Haughawaut,    Ge- 

neva 
Pearl  O'Neal,  Bloomlngton. 
Goldie  P.  Stark,  Stockville." 
O.  W.  Fletcher,  Beaver  City. 
Bertha  Foster,  Beatrice. 
Esther  Johnson,  Oshkosh. 
Florence  Alderman,  Burwell. 
F.  W.  Montgomery,  Elwood. 
Winifred  Moran,  Hyannis. 
Margaret  L.  Tracy,  Greeley. 
W.  A.  Julian.  Grand  Island. 
Arthur  S.  Nelson,  Aurora. 
Frances  E.  White,  Alma. 
Edgiththa  Grant,  Haves  Center, 
Evelyn  Besack,  Trenton. 
Anna  Donohoe,  O'Neill. 
J.  H.  Garrett,  Mullen. 
W.  G.  Baker,  St.  Paul. 
Eva  B.  Shuman.  Fairbury. 
Helen  Wright,  Tecumseh. 
Minnie  Norlin,  Minden. 
Katherine  Feather,  OgalaUa. 
Abbie    F>    PeUetier,    Spring- 

view 
Rachel' McElrov,  Kimball. 
A.  S.  Stinson.  Center. 
Jeanette  C.  Nelson,  Lincoln. 
Aileen  Cochran.  North  Platte. 
A.  C.  Loshbaugh,  Gandy. 
Marcia  Smith,  Taylor. 
O.  A.  Johnson,  Tfyon. 
N.  A.  H ousel,  Madison. 
Margaret  McCutehen,  Central 

City. 
E.  F.  Kelley.  Bridgeport. 
Chloe  Baldridge,  Fullerton. 
Bess  E.  Anderson,  Auburn. 
Mildred  Mauck,  Nelson. 
Chas.  Speedie,  Nebraska  City. 
Bertha    Kuhlmann.    Pawnee 
City. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bailar,  Grant. 
Alice  A.  Swanson,  Holdrege. 
Marjorie  Parminter,  Pierce. 
Fred  S.  Lecron,  Columbus. 
Amelia  Rasmnssen,  Osceola. 
Helen  Cousce,  McCook. 

D.  H.  Weber,  Falls  City. 
Evlvn  W.  Towle,  Bassett. 
L.  J.  Bouchal,  wilber. 
Bertha  Bishop,   Papillion. 

E.  A.  Adman,  Wahoo. 
Ada  Haldeman.  Gering. 
J.  ('.  Green  wood,  Seward. 
Pearle  E.  Summers,  Rushville. 
L.  H.  Currier,  Loup  City. 
Vinnie  Newell,  Harrison. 

S.  E.  Eddy,  Stanton. 
H.  E.  Barbee,  Hebron. 
Inez  L.  Oakes,  Tredford. 
Ellen  M.  Brown,  Pender. 
Leila  Mooreman,  Ord. 
Mabel  Marsh,  Blair. 
Pearl  Sewell,  Wavne. 
Estelle  Ducker,  Red  Cloud. 
Edith  Bowler,  Bartlett. 
T.  C.  Lord,  York. 
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XL — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  op  Schools — Continued. 


Counties  in 
district. 


District  superintendent. 


Counties  in 
Jttstetol. 


District  superintendent. 


NEVADA. 

District    No.     1: 
Elko. 

District  No.  2: 
Eureka,  Lander, 
White  Pine. 

District    No.     3: 
Churchill,  Hum- 
boldt, Pershing. 


E.  E.  Franklin,  Elko. 
James  V.  Comerfbrd,  Ely. 

Chauncey  W.  Smith,  Fallon. 


NEVADA.— COntd. 

District  No.  4: 
Douglas,  Lyon, 
Mineral,  Onns- 
t>y,  Storey,  Wa- 


District  No.  5: 
mark,  Esme- 
ralda, Lincoln, 

Nye.  * 


M.  7.  Borr,  Oarwm  Oity. 


T.  W.  Chapman,  Las  Vegas. 


- 


Towns  in  union.  ]      Union  superintendent. 


WBW  HAHPSHIEK. 

Acworth,  Charles- 
town,  Lancdon, 
Lempster,  Mar- 
low. 

Albany,  Madison, 
Sandwich,  Tarn- 
worth. 

Alexandria, 
B  r  i  d  g  ewater, 
Bristol,  Oroton, 
Hebron. 

Allenstown.B©w, 
Epsom,  Hook- 
sett,  Pembroke. 

Alstead,  Chester- 
field, Walpole, 
Westmoreland. 

Alton,  Farming- 
ton  Special,  New 
Durham,  Tuf- 
tonboro,  Wolfe- 
boro. 

Amherst,  Brook- 
line,  Milford, 
Mont  Vernon. 

Andover,  Dan- 
bury,  Grafton, 
New  London, 
WUmot 

Antrim,  Deerlng, 
Hillsborough, 
Washington, 
Windsor. 

Ashland,  Dorches- 
ter, Holderness, 
Runmey. 

Atkinson.  Hamp- 
stead,  Newton, 
Plaistow,  Sa- 
lem, South 
Hampton. 

Auburn,  Candia, 
Chester,  Deer- 
field,  Raymond. 

Barnstead,  Chi- 
chester, Oilman- 
ton,  Pittsfleld. 

Barrington,  Dur- 
ham, Greenland, 
Lee,  Madbury, 
Newmarket. 

Bartlett,  Chatham, 
Conway,  Hart's 
Location,  Jack 
son,  Livermore. 

Bath.  Benton,  Ha- 
verhill, Monroe. 

Bedford,  Ooffs- 
town,  New  Bos- 
ton. 

Belmont,  Gilferd, 
Northfleld,  Til- 
ton. 


H.  Lawton  Chase,  Charlwtown.  : 


Samuel  S.  Brooks,  Madison. 
Charles  A.  Brack,  Bristol. 

Henry  S.   Roberts,  Suncook. 

■ 
1 

William  J.  English,  Walpole. 
Fred  W.  Landman,  Wolfeboro. 

Harolri  C.  Bales,  Milford. 
Idelia  K.  Farnum,  Andover. 

Amasa  A.  Holden,  HiUsboro. 

Clarence  M.  Harris,  Ashland. 
James  A .  MacDougalL  Salem. 

Albert  T.  Lane,  Raymond. 


Frederick  T.  Johnson,  Pitts- 
field. 

Justin    O.     Well  man.    New- 
market. 


Llewellyn    M.    Felch,    North 
Conway. 


Norman  J.  Page,  Woods  vi  He. 

Howard   L.    Wlnslow,   Gofls* 
town. 

Channing  T.  Sanborn,  Tilton. 


Towns  in  union. 


NEW  HAMPSHIBX— 

continued. 

Bennington,  Dub- 
lin, Greenfield, 
Hancock,  Fits-  ■ 
cestown,  Peter-, 
borough. 

Bethlehem,  Little- 


Union  superintendent. 


Boscawen.  Canter- 
bury,  Loudon, 
Penacook,  Salis- 
bury. 

Bradford,     New- 
miry,     Sutton,  - 
Warner,    Web- 
ster. 

Brentwood.  Exe- 
ter, Kensington, 
N  e  wfields, 
Stratham. 

Brookfteld,  Mid- 
dleton.  Milton- 
WakefieM. 

Campton,  Ells- 
worth, Lincoln, 
Thornton, 
Woodstock. 

Canaan,  Enfield, 
Orange,  Spring- 
field. 

Carroll,  Dalton, 
Whitefleld. 

Center  Harbor, 
Meredith,  Moul 
tonborongh, 
New  Hampton. 

Clarfcsville,  Pitts- 
burg, Stewarts- 
town. 

Colebrook ,  Colum- 
bia. 

Cornish,  Corydon, 
Plainfield. 

Danville,  East 
Kingston,    Ep- 

8ing,  Fremont, 
Kingston,  Not- 
tingham, San- 
down. 

Deny,  London- 
derry, Wind- 
ham. 

Dummer,  Enrol, 

Milan,  Went- 

worth's  Loca- 
tion. 

Diinharton,  Hen- 
niker.  Hopkin- 
ton,  Weare. 

Easton,  France©- , 
ia,  Landau*,  Lis-  j 
ban,  Lyman.       I 


Leon  E.  Prior,  PeUubore. 

Gray  £.  Speare,  Littleton. 
George  W.  Sumner,  Penaoeok. 

George  H.  Harmon,  Warner. 

Clifton  A.  Towlc,  Exeter. 

Fred  W.  Dudley,  Union. 


Alonzo  J.    Knowlton,   Nbrtb 
Woodstock. 


Edgar  F.  Callahan,  Enfield. 

Wesley  H.  Douglass,  Whito- 
WUHftra  H.  Buker,  Meredith. 


Earl  P.  Freese,  West  Stewarts- 
town. 

Arthur  C.  Irish,  Colebrook. 

Andrew    P.    Averill,   Cornish 

Flat. 
Fred  E.  Pitkin,  Epping. 


Charles  W.  Cutts.  Derry. 


Everett  J.  Best,  Milan. 


Fred  S.  Ubbey,  Henaiker. 


Geo.  R.  Gardiner,  Lisbon. 


COUNTS  SDEEBUrTBgnKNTO. 
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Towns  in  union. 


Union  superintends 


t.       I 


Towns  in  anion. 


WEW  HAMPSHIRE — 

continued. 
Eaton,  Eflngham, 


arnlngtoi, ' 
NorVhwoo*," 
Strafford* 
FitzwIfflam^Jsrf- 

Sharon,  Troy* 
Franklin,       Hill, 
Bsnlmmftaa. 


vilic,  Xarlbo- 
rongfa.  Nelson, 
Roxtatry,  Stod- 
dard, Suffiran, 
Buriy. 
GorhamT_  Raa- 
dolpti  (Bobcvb), 
Shefbarne. 


L,N«wport, 
Sunapee,  Unity. 
GrantSBiH,    Leo- 


GreeftrfBe^Lynde- 


N«w     Ipswich, 

Tempfe/Wilton. 


HeroM  C.  WinKate*  Konntsi&* 


Walton   B.    Adams,    North- 
wood  Gutter. 

Lewis  B.  Record,  East  Jaffrey. 


GenrgeA.  Keith,  Franklin. 
Vernon  K  Ames,  Marlboro. 


WQlam   H.   6.    ElEugwoud, 

Newport. 
H.  Leslie -Sawyer,  Lebanon. 

Ralph  P.  Currier,  Witfem. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE— 

coatinued. 


stem,] 
t«  Fatts,  New- 
castle. Newtng- 
ton.         North 
Hampton,  Bye, j 
Seabroefc- 

HBBorer,  Lyme . .-. 

Hinsdale.  Rich- 
flMmi,  B  wsnxoy, 
Winchester. 

HolUa,  Hudson, 
LAtcnfleld,  Mer- 
rimack,Pelham. 

J eflerson,  Lancas- 
ter. 

NorthnmberlRnd> 
StaTkjBtratlord. 

Orford,  Pierraont, ' 
Warren,  Went- 
worth. 

Rollinsford, 
Somersworth. 


Union  auperuttandamt. 


Charles  H.  Walker,  Hampton. 


-.  Lebanon. 


George  O.  Smith,  Hinsdale. 

Louis  D,  Record,  16  Summer 
St,  Nashua. 

Eugene  Tuttte,  Lancaster. 

Orta  X.  Holman,  North  Strat- 

tad. 
Cad  T.  Eheodes,  Wentworth. 


-,  Somersworth. 


County. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Atlantic. 


Bur] 
Cap*  May.. 


Cumberland. 

Essex. 
G 


Middlesex..- 

MonaBPOth. ...... 

Morris 

Ocean 


Salem. 


Union.'.' 
Wane*. 


NEW  MXX20O. 


Chares 

Cm 
Be 


County  superintendent. 


H.  M.  Cresaman,  Em  Harbor 
City. 

B.  C.  Weoster,  Hackensack. 
L.  I.  Kaser.  Mount  Holly. 

C.  fi.  Albartson,  Camden. 
Aaron  W.  Hand,  Cape  May 

Court  House. 
J.  J .  Unger,  Bridoeten. 
Olver  J.  Morelock,  Newark. 

D.  T.  Steelman,  Woodbury. 
A.  H.  Updyke,  Jersey  City. 
J.  6.  Hoffman,  Flemington. 
J.  M.  Arnold,  Trenton. 

H.  B.  Willis,  New  Brunswick. 
C.  J.  Stcahan,  Freehold. 
J.  H.  Hufeart,  Morris  town. 
C.  A.  Morris,  Toms  River. 

E.  W.  Garrison,  Patacsan. 
H.C.  Dixon,  Salem. 
Henry  C.  Krebs,  Somerville. 
Ratoh  Decker,  Newton. 
A.L.  Johnson.  Elizabeth. 
Howard  E.  Shimer,  Belvidero. 


Mrs.     John     Wilson,     Albu- 


Coonty. 


NEW  MEXICO— COn. 


Dona  Ana. 

Mdy 

!  Grant 


Gandalnpe. 


Lea. 
Lincoln. 


Luna , 

McKintey... 


Otero 

Quay 

Rio  Arriba. 

Roosevelt.. 
Sandoval. . 


T.  W.  Hayes,  Roswell. 
R.  C.  BonBfiy,  Baton. 
J.M.BHUey.Clovis. 
Mrs.  Rachel  V.  Smith.  Fort 
Bosmer. 


San  Juan... 
SaattLmeL. 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Torrance 


Union... 
Valencia. 


County  superintendent. 


R.  E.  McBrtde,  LasCraces. 
GeorroM.  Brinton,  Carlsbad. 
Mrs.  Maude  A.  Fielder,  Silver 

City. 
Ptee&o  Baca  y  Baca,  Santa 


Loue&aS.  Clark,  Lerdsburg. 
Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Ellis,  Loviug- 

ton. 
Mrs.  Maude  L.  Blaney,  Car- 

rieoso. 
Mrs.  Alice  Smith,  Deming. 
H.  W.  Brose,  Gallup. 
Alfredo  Lucero,  Mora. 
R.  8.  Tipton,  Alamogordo. 
J.  A.  Atkins.  Tucumcari. 
Jose  Gregono  Valdez,  Tlerra 

Amariln. 

Sam  J.  Stinett,  Portabs. 

Edmuado  Monteya,  Berna- 
lillo. 

Earl  Douglas,  Aztec. 

Benito  F.  Baca,  Las  Vegas. 

Nina  Otero  Waren,  Santa  Fe. 

Havel  BeTJe  Reiley,  Hillsboro. 

Ehseo  M.  Cfcavez,  Socorro. 

Jos  Montaner,  Taos. 

Thomas  B.  Rapkoch,  Estan- 
chv. 

A.  L.  England,  Clayton. 

Adeline  Sanchez,  Belen. 
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District  superiutendeu t . 


Mary  L..  Isbeil,  Norwloh. 
Oliver  A.  Wolcott,  Keesevllle. 
Ernest    B.    Sergeant,    Ellen- 
Clara  E.  Soden,  Mooers  Forks. 
Kathorma   McMartin,   Flails 

B.  B .  Smith.  East  Chatham, 
n.  N.  Saunders,  Hudson. 
M.  O.  Rickey,  Ancram. 

W.  K.  Patrick, Curler. 
Ada  M.Shuler,  Solon. 

C.  D.  Carter,  Marathon,  R.  3. 
C.  W.  Vandergrlft,  Sidney. 

Z.  l.e  R.  Myers,  Dowaesville. 

E.O.Harkness.  Delhi. 

Fayette  Whitney,  Roxbury. 

M.O.Nebon.  Franklin. 

A.  T.  Hamilton,  North  Har- 
petsfield. 

Frank  L.  Haight,  Fishklll. 

Clayton  T.  Sherman,  rough - 
keepsle. 

William  R.  Tremper,  Rhine- 
beck. 

F,  O.Q.een.Tivoll. 
C.  A.  Heist,  Clarence. 
II.  A.  Dann,  Lancaster. 
W.  E.  Pierce,  East  Aurora. 
E.  D.  Ormsby,  North  Collins. 
W.  E.  Bensley,  Springvule. 
C.  J.  ifooMW,  Scnroon  Lake. 
(lertrud*  M.  Spear,  West  port. 
Matrle  J.  Prlme.Upper  Jay. 
Myrtle  E.   MacDonaid,   Chs- 

maogav. 

G.  I, a  Uraff,  Tapper  Lake. 
P.  H.  Wlleoi,  North  Bangor. 
Gertrude  E,  Hyde,  Molra. 
Fred  A.  Stryker,  Stratford. 
John  Parts,  Broad  a  I  bin. 

II.  W.  Dyer,  East  Pembroke. 
J.  L.  M.  Uphill,  Batavla. 
Thos.  C.  Perry,  Cetskill. 
R.  M.  Mac  Naught,  Wind  ham. 
Walter  J.  Decker,  Hunter. 


Lewis 

Livingston.. 
Madison 

Montgomery 
Niagara 


Putnam 

Rensselaer . . . 

Rockland.... 
PI.  Lawrence. 


C.  B.  Hanlay,  Wells. 

A.  J.  Boss,  West  Wlnfleld. 

"'"     C.  Klmm,  Herkimer. 


ltn.Il.  W.  Bowman,  Water- 

D.  D.  T.  Marshall,  Redwood. 
Mrs.O.L.de  OUoqul  Carthage. 
O .  A .  Sealey ,  H  arrfevO  le . 
Orson  C.  Babbitt,  Lowvllle. 
Ruth  M.  Johnson,  Pott  Ley- 


A.  I.  Tyler,  Caienovla. 

E.  A.  Fuller,  Morrtsvllie. 
John  B.  Harris, Canastota. 
W.  W.  Ravfleld,  Webster. 

H.  B .  Furman,  East  Rochester 
Fred  w.  mil,  Spencerport. 
JohnC.  Mslloeb.CtuirchvIIIe. 
N.  Barton  Alter,  Nelllston. 
Walter  El* ood,  Amsterdam. 
James  S.  Cooler,  Mlnnola. 
W.C.  Mepbam-Merrlck. 
W.  D.  Wlsner,  Ransom  v  I  lie. 
Orrln    A.     Kold,     Lockport, 

R.F.D.S. 
M.GaiellelloiTmiuiJ.ewMun. 
(llemia.  Steele,  *Jtlre. 
Harry  C.  Buck.  Clayville. 
W.J.  Lewis,  Clinton. 

F.  E.  Mathewson,  Ve™« 
Stanton  D.  Austin,  Bi 


■  eld. 


□uuroa  U.AUauo,UVUV 

Pauline  L,  Boolt,  BlossvaU. 
Daniel  M.  Blue,  Boouville. 
M.  E.Hlnman.  Tully. 
G.T.  Furele,  Jamesvllle. 
S.  E.  McDowell,  Memphis. 
Stanford  D.  Green,  Liverpool. 
'  — '-  '.CovkStB' "■'— 

Held." 

H.  R.  O.  Loveless,  Phelps. 
E.  O.Soper,  Seneca  Castle. 
0,  A.  Bt.llca.  Naples. 
Theron  L.  McKnigbt,  Centra] 

Valley. 
O.  Elchetlbere,  Monroe. 
S.  A.  Cortrlght,  Mkldletown. 
Mary  J.  Franklin,  Medina. 
CoraV.  I.uttenton,  Albion. 
Charles  w.  Smith,  Holley. 
Mildred  O.  Pratt,  I, aeons.. 
J.  M  Bonner,  Richland. 
Aura  A.  Cole.  Constant  la. 
Charles  I.  Kingsbury,  MeiJco. 
W.  S.  Gardner,  Fulton. 
J.  B.  MoManus,  Cooperstowii. 
Memo  BurUnrame,  Westford. 
Grace    A.    Louden,    Coopers- 
John  ft.  Frederick,  Oneonta. 
Harrison  Cosseart,  Morris. 
Floyd  R.  Thayer,  Edmeston. 
A.  J.  Williams,  Brewster. 
Mary  Haswell,  Troy. 


H.  Q.  Grubel,  East  Greenbus 
George  W.  Miller,  Nanuet. 
W.  T.  Clark,  Hallesbcco. 
F.  H.  Wallace,  Morristown. 
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Mis.  E.  D.  OruW  Potsdam. 
K.  P.  McDonald,  Maasena. 
A.  J.  Fields,  Winthrop. 
A.  A.  La  very,  Round  Lake. 
Lou  Messinger,  Ballslon  Spa. 

E.  K.  Ilinman,  Bchuvlerville. 
A.  If .  Holhster, Corinth. 
Frank    W.    Palmer.   Scbenec- 

Orlando  J.  Ive>,  JerJerson. 
Frederick    Cornwall,    Middle- 

R.      \V.     Eldredge,      Sharon 

Springs. 
A  Iberia  Spanlding,  Burdett. 
Jennie    M.    Ellison,    Heading 

W.S.Wilson,  Ovid. 
Charles  B.  Earl,  Waterloo. 
Frank  II.  Smith,  Addison. 
Winlred  Morrow,  Bath. 
Jluwaid  Hamsun,  Addison. 

F.  C.  Wilcox,  Greenwood. 
11   M.  Unish.  Araport. 
Guyon  J.  Carter,  Avoea. 

J    0.  McConneU,  Prattsburg. 
P.  B.  Matthews,  Brtdgebamp- 

J.  Henry  Young.  Central  IsHp. 
Leonard  J.  Smith,  Ncrthport. 
r  I  l-.ivH.rr-.-iU. 
Charles  8.  .flick,  letTersooviUe. 
Mrs.  Emma  C.  Chase,  Monti- 
cello. 
A.  E.  Beklen,  Newark  Valley. 
M,  D.  Goodrich,  Tioga  Center. 
Mrs.  PJ.  T.Wldllemore,  Owego. 
Fred  A.  Beanlsley,  Trumans- 

Hattie*K.  Bock,  Groton. 
John  D.  Blgelow,  Ithaca. 
Emily  8.  Burnett,  Kingston, 


Rose     Kin  nick,     Glens 


f.  II    Etleb,  Salem. 
Mrs.  Helen  C.  Andrews,  Lyons. 
Mrs.  Ida  E.  Cosad,  Wolcott. 
Albert    H.    McHurray,    Wal- 
worth. 
Lswis  H.  Clark,  Sodus. 
S.  J.  Preston,  WUw  Plains. 
C.  II.  Cheney,  White  Plains. 
O.  B.  Covey,  Kaionab. 
R.  D.  Knanp,  Purdy  Station. 


M.  C.  Terrell,  Graham. 

*,  F  Sharps,  Btony  Point 


Mech  ten  berg.. 


SBSfc: 

Pasqiwtai 


Frank    A.    Edmonson,    N«w- 

H.  H. McLean,  Washington. 

H.  W,  F.arlv,  Windsor 
B.  J.  Cromartie,  Garland. 
M.  C.  'Inthric,  Soulhport. 
Ethel  Terrell,  AshevtDe. 
T.  L.  Bigmon,  Morganton. 
J.  B.  Robertson,  Concord. 
Y.  D.  Moore,  Unotr 
F.  U.  Eason,  Camden. 

O.  A.  Anderson,  Yanceyvllle. 
George  K.  Long,  Newton. 
W.  R.  Thompson,  Pittaboro. 
A.  L.  Martin,  Murphy. 
M.  L.  Wright,  Eden  Ion. 
T.  C,  Scruggs,  Hayeavflk* 
J.  V.  irvn.'shilby. 
F.  T.  Wooten,  Chadbourn. 

b!  T.  McBryuc,  Fayetteville. 
W.  D.  Cta,  Moyock. 

S.  O.  nasty,  iexington. 
F.  I'.  Hratllev,  Mocksville. 
M.  II.  Woolen,  KenansvlDe. 
Holland  Hull nn,  Durham. 
It.  E.  Heji  telle,  Tarboro. 
W.  B.  Spaas,  Wlnstou-Salem. 
K,  L.  Best.  luiJshurg. 
P.  P.  Ball,  Belmont. 
J.  M.  Clenn,  Gatesville. 
J.  H.  Moody,  Kobbinsvilie. 
J.  F.  Webb,  Oiford. 


,  Roanoke  itaplds. 
raid,  1  illington. 
II,  Wayiiesvllle. 


[.  D.  Billings,  Frank 


..  J.  Manning,  Willlamston. 

.  M.HaKhew.s,  Charlotte. 

).  w.  Uw.c,  Wing. 

.it.  K.tv.  arils,  Troy. 

..  B.  Cameron,  Carthage. 

..  8.  Inscop,  Nashville. 

V.  A  Graham.  Wilmington. 

'.  J.  Long,  Jackson. 

. .  M.  Thompson,  Jacksonville. 

t.  H.  CUwtor,  Ilillsboro. 

'.  A.  Holton,  Stonewall. 

s,  Elkaheth  City. 


J.  R.  Poole,  Lumberton. 
L.  N.  HJckcrson,  ReldmUle. 
R.  O.  Kirer,  Salisbury. 


Stanly '....'..'.    CharleaA 
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NORTH  CAROLINA— 

continued. 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vanoo 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington 

Watauga. 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Adams. 
Barnes. 
Benson. 


Billings 

Bottineau 

Bowman 

Burke 

Burleigh 

Cass 

Cavalier 

Dickey 

Divide 

Dunn 

Eddy 

Emmons 

Foster 

Golden  Valley. 
Grand  Forks. . 


Grant. 


Hettinger. 
Kidder.... 
Lamoure.. 

Logan 

McHenry. 
Mcintosh. 
McKenzie. 
McLean... 

Mercer 

Morton.... 
Mountrail. 

Nelson 

Oliver 

Pembina. . 

Pierce 

Ramsey... 
Hansom... 
Renville.. 
Richland.. 
Rolette.... 
Sargent . . . 
Sheridan. . 

Sioux 

Slope 

Stark 

Steele 

Stutsman. 


Towner.. 
Traill.... 
Walsh... 
Ward.... 
Wells.... 
Williams. 


OHIO. 


Adams. 
Alien.. 


J.  C.  Carson,  Germanton. 
J.  H.  Allen,  EUnn. 
J.  M.  Smiley.  Bryson  City. 
A.  F.  Mitchell,  Penrose. 
J.  8.  Spruill,  Columbia. 
Ray  Funderburk,  Monroe. 
E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson. 
J.  C.  Lockhart,  Raleigh. 
J.  Edward  Allen,  Warrenton. 
John  W.  Dorden,  Plymouth. 
Smith  Hagaman,  Vilas. 
A.  M.  Proctor,  GoWsboro. 
C.  C.  Wright.  Hunting  Creek. 
C.  L.  Coon,  Wilson. 
J.  T.  Reece,  YadkinviUe. 
W  O.  Griffith,  Wlndom. 


Rose  Wagner.  Hettinger. 

Nellie  Wltcher,  Valley  City. 

Peter  Anderson,  Minnewau< 
kan. 

Mable  I.  Rapp,  Medora. 

Anna  Burr,  Bottineau. 

H.  O.  Saxvtk,  Bowman. 

C.  H.  Hecht,  Bowbells. 

W.  E.  Parsons.Blsmarck. 

Mrs.  Helen  H.  Porter,  Fargo. 

Fred  J.  Reher,  Langdon. 

Faith  Stevens,  Ellendale. 

J.  H.  Phelps,  Crosby. 

M.  Lu  Hill,  Manning. 

Jesse  Nefl,  New  Rock  ford. 

H.  H.  Hanson,  Linton. 

Mary  K.  Beatty,Carrington. 

Clara  L.  French,  Beach. 

M.  Beatrice  Johnstone,  Grand 
Forks. 

Mlna  Aasvcd,  Carson. 

Tena  P.  Ragner,  Cooperstown. 

Shirley  Fox.  Mott. 

Bertha  E.  Hltdebrandt,  Steele.  •' 

Mrs.  Cora  E.  Sabin,  Lamoure. 

Sol  R.  Ellert.  Napoleon. 

A.  C.  Berg,  Towner. 

Geo.  A.  Boschma,  Ahley. 

F.  J.  Steffeck,  Schafer. 

M.  E.  McCurdy,  Washburn. 

E.  D.  Goodwin,  Stanton. 

H.  K.  Jensen,  Mandan. 

V.  A.  Lovell,  Stanley. 

P.  J.  Iverson,  Lakota. 

Nellie  Connolly,  Center. 

Charlotte  A.  Jones,  Cavalier. 

Sara  C.  Guss,  Rugby. 

John  A.  Haig.  Devils  Lake. 

Anne  Rutherford,  Lisbon. 

Ludwig  M.  Rockne,  Mohall. 

Ethel  K.  Mertz,  Wahpeton. 

Margaret  Beede,  Rolla. 

Henry  Ulve,  Forman. 

J.  N.  Muehl,  McChisky. 

L.  W.  Colebank,  Swastika. 

H.  H.  Bond,  Amidon. 

C.  E.  Ward,  Dickinson. 

Aagot  Raaen,  Finley. 

Mary  E.  McGinnis,  James- 
town. 

Mamie  Sorenson,  Cando. 

Anna  Nestoss,  Hillsboro. 

W.  J.  Hoover,  Grafton. 

A.  M.  Waller,  Minot. 

Rennev  Nertrost,  Fessenden. 

Annie  McCradie,  Wllllston. 


W.  L.  Hostetter,  West  Union. 
C.  A.  Arganbright,  Lima. 
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Ashland... 
Ashtabula. 

Athena 

Auglaize.. 


Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign.. 

Clark 

Clermont.... 

Clinton 

Columbiana. 
Coshocton... 
Crawford.... 
Cuyahoga... 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fairfield.... 
Fayette. 


Franklin. 


Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey... 
Hamilton... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland.... 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence... 

Licking 

Logan , 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning... 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer , 

Miami 

Monroe , 

Montgomery . 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum.. 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway.... 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland 

Ross 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas.. 


County  superintendent. 


J.  N.  Pinkerman^  Ashland . 
C-  D.  Groves.  Jefferson. 
Alex.  Root,  Athens. 
Glen    Drummond,    Wapako- 

neta. 
Geo.  M.  Pogue,  St.  Clairsville. 

E.  V.  Stephaa,  Georgetown. 
John  Sohwarz,  Hamilton. 
G.  E.  Ben,  Carrollton. 

J.  C.  Neer,  Urbana. 

J.  M.  Coffins,  Springfield. 

B.  T.  Davis,  Batavia. 

H.  W.  Hodson,  Wilmington. 
John  W.  Moore,  Lisbon. 
L.  C.  Shaw.  Coshocton. 

F.  G.  Blttfkofer,  Bucyrus. 
A.  G.  Yawberg,  Cleveland. 

C.  A.  Wilt,  Greenville. 
W.  W.  Heater,  Defiance. 
Paul  M.  Lybarger.  Delaware. 
I.  S.  Winner,  Sandusky. 

C.  G.  Johnson,  Lancaster. 

G.  8.    Kelson,    Washington 
Court  House. 

Charles  W.  Cookson,  Colum- 
bus. 
C.  D.  Parry,  Wauseon. 

E.  W.  Edwards,  Gallipolis. 
Harold  Ryder,  Chardon. 
H.  C.  Aultman,  Xenla. 
W.  G.  Wolfe,  Cambridge. 
Pliny  A.Johnston,  Cincinnati. 
A .  J.  Nowlan,  Flndlay. 

F.  P.  Allyn,  Kenton. 
CE.  Roche.  Cadiz. 
H.  D.  Teal,  Napoleon. 
W.  H.  Vance,  Hillsboro. 
W.  C.  Brasharos,  Logan. 
F.  H.  Close.  Mlllersburg. 
O.  C.  Minnich,  Norwalk. 
J.  F.  Dixon,  Jackson. 

W.  I.  Everson,  Steubenville. 

J.  C.  Marriott.  Mount  Vernon. 

F.  H.  Kendall,  Palnesville. 

C.  B.  Dtttan.  fronton. 

N.  D.  O.  Wilson,  Newark. 

E.  A.  Bell,  Bellefontaine. 

E.C.  Seale,  Elyria. 

J.  W.  Whitmer,  Toledo. 

L.  C.  Dick,  London. 

Jerome  Hull,  Youngstown. 

W.  R.  Heistand,  Marion. 

C.B.TJlery,  Medina. 

T.  W.  Karr,  Pomeroy. 

8 .  Cotterman,  Cettna. 

L.  J.  Bennett/Troy. 

E.  C.  Feiock  Woodsneld. 
A.  A.  Maysilles,  Dayton. 

F.  A.  Davis,  McConnellsville. 

C.  G.  Leiter,  Mount  Gllead. 
John  8.  McGinnis,  ZanesrfBc. 
H.  L.  Bates,  Caldwell. 

A.  O.  Dehn,  Port  Clinton. 
JohnC.  Berg,  Paulding. 

D.  E.  Riggle,  New  Lexington. 
M.  C.  Warren,  Cirdeville. 

J.  D.  McKinley,  Waverly. 
O.  E.  Pore,  Ravenna. 
W.  8.  Fogarty,  Eaton. 

G.  J.  Kelnath.  Ottawa. 
L.  C.  Martin,  Mansfield. 
J.  L.  Fortnev,  Chillicothc 
8.  A.  Harbourt,  Fremont. 
Edw.  McCowen,  Portsmouth. 
J.  E.  Sherck,  Tiffin. 

W.  E.  Partington,  Sidney. 
J.  A.  Smith,  Canton. 
C.  A.  Flfckinger,  Akron, 
J.  E.  Boetticher,  Warren. 
Chas.  Barthdmeh,  New  Phil- 
adelphia. 


c&umv  sQEHBBarx£xrsfijrxs. 
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County. 


omo— continued. 


Unkn 

Van  Wart. 

Vinton 

Warren... 


Wavne 

yy  tiiatVyw. .......  < 

Wood. ......... . 

Wyandot. 


•• 


OKLAHOMA. 


AUslfe. 


Blame .... 

Caddo. 

Canadian. ........ . 

Garter 


County  superintendent. 


County. 


County  superintendent. 


D.  H.  Sellers.  Marysvillc. 
J.  A.  Greumch,  Van  Wert. 
C.  L.  WUftlama.  VcAxthur. 

F.  B.  Harris.  Lebanon. 
M.  C.  Smith,  Marietta. 

G.  U.  Baumgardner,  Wooster. 
W.  A.  Batter,  Bryan. 

H.  £.  HalL Bowling  Green. 
lames  H.  Grove,  upper  San- 
dusky. 


Laura  E.  Mount,  StRweil. 
Charles  C.  Wolfe,  Cherokee. 
J.  B.  Rarle,  Atoka. 
W.  L.  Hanson,  Beaver. 
D.  P.  Lowe,  Ba; 


yre. 
tight,' 


Cimarron.. 
Cleveland.' 
Coal....... 

Comanche. 
Cotton.... 

Craig 


Creek 

Custer.  JaV 
Delaware. 
Dewey... 
Ellis...-. 

QSTuCM.. 

Garvin 

Orady.... 

Grant 

Greer 

Harmon.. 


Haskell.. 
Hughes.. 
Jackson  .. 


Johnston...  ..... 

Kay — 

Kingfisher....-*. 

Kiowa 

Latimer 

La  Flore 

Lincoln ......  ... 


Love.... 

McClain... 
McCurtain. 


Mrs.  T.  C.  Mc  Knight ,  Watonga. 
J.  Lee  Cunningham,  Durant. 
D.  M.  Seism,  Anadarko. 
Rdlth  M.  Layton,  El  Reno. 
G.  W.  Coflman,  Ardmore. 
William     GharnJey,     Tahle- 

quah. 
J.  T.  Reed,  Hugo. 
George  W.  Oillb,  Boise  City. 
W.  H.  Clark,  Norman. 
J.  M.  Cusei 
J.  A.  Johnson, 
W.  W.  Shepherd,  Walter. 
Mrs.    Hildrad    Wamsnack, 

Vinita. 
Helen  Fitchel,  Sapulpa. 
Elizabeth  Renick,  Arapaho. 
Altie  J.  Smith,  Jay. 
J.  B.  Conrad,  Taloga. 
Arthur  L.  Walker,  Arnett. 
J.  C.  Hoffsoramer,  Enid. 
Roxie  Hughs,   Pauls  Valley. 
H.  F.  Allen.  Chickasha. 
John  W.  Williams.  Medfard. 
Haskell  Pruett,  Mangnra. 


OKLAHOMA- COn. 

Sequoyah 

Stephens. -. 

T&xas..M.M 

Titman. .......... 

Tulsa 

Wagoner 

Washington 

Washita 

Woods. .. 

Woodward 


OREGON. 


Bat^r. 


Benton....... 

Clackamas... 

Clatsop 

Columbia 

Crook 

CUTT] 


TyC.  Hicks,  HoLUs 
W.  D.  Drake,  Buffalo. 
R.I.  Cross.  Stigler. 
V.  H.  Durham,  Holdenvilie. 
H.  H.  Porter.  Altus. 
B.C.  White,  Waurika. 
Mrs.  M.  Rinsland,  TtaWmingo. 
A.  D.  Kersey,  Newkirk. 
Mrs.  Sara  Listen.  Ki 


Major 

Marshall.., 
ssayes...... 

Murray 

Muskogee. 

Noble 

Nowata.... 
Okfuskee.., 
Oklahoma. 


Okmulgee. 

Ottawa.^.  ...... . 


Payne 

Pittsburg 

Pontotoc... 

Pottawatomie—. 


Roger  Mills.... 


J.  B.  Hendrix,  Hobart. 
Florence  G.  Miller,  Wilborton. 
J.  Arthur  Skinner,  Poteen. 
O.  W.  Bass.  Chandler. 
Mrs.  Cpca  E.  Farrell,  Guthrie. 
MarthiDaves,  Marietta. 
•Beatrice  Ward.  Purcett. 
M.  R.  PhfilipsTldabeH. 
R.J.  Mnllins,  Euianhu 
Leoesa  Specht.  Fairview. 
J.  L.  Bbkely,  Madill. 
Qariotta  Archer,  Fryor. 
Tom  McGlhoney,  Sulphnr. 
H.  P.  Battles.  Muskogee. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  fTtfranan,  Parry. 
K.  R.  Bell,  Nowata. 
'Geo.  F.  Durham,  Ofcemah. 
Mrs.  Anna  Burks-Love,  Okla- 


Douglas 

Giiham 

Grant 

Harney 

Hood  River. 
Jackson 


Josephine. 


Klamath. 
Lake 


Lincoln..... 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion. 

Morrow 

Multnomah. 

Polk 

Sherman.... 
TillamooK... 
Umatilla.... 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington. 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


PWTK8YLVXKIA. 


Allegheny. 


Beaver. 
Bedford. 


N.  O.  Hopkins,  Okmulgee. 
John  H.  Porter,  Pawhneka. 
Harry  C.  Ttal  linger,  Miami. 
May  Huseey.  Pawnee. 
Emma  Rassler,  Stillwater. 
Fannie  C.  Ross,  llcAieeter. 
A.  Flovd,  Ada. 
H.  M.  Fowler.  Tacvmseh. 
W.  A.  Blakeley,  Antiecs. 
W.  A.  Adams,  Cheyenne. 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Robs,  Ctaramaora. 
W.  A.  Billingsley,  Wewoka. 


Blair 

Bradford 

Books... 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon....... 

Center , 

Chester 

Clarion 

fWHIftM 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland . . 
Dauphin 


gtk 

Erie...., 
Fayette. 


Franklin. 


E.  V.  Dawson.Salllsaw. 
J.  Aw  Games,  Duncan. 
W.  A.  Martin,  Ouvmon. 
T,  O.  Davis,  Frederick. 
Mrs.  Minette  Hedges,  Tulsa. 
Victoria  Lyles,  Wagoner. 
Mary  Richards,  BartlesviHe. 
B.  G.  Thomas,  CordeTI. 
Amanda  Joe  Daniel,  Alva. 
L.  B.  Chandler,  Woodward. 


Mrs.    Elmetta    Bailey    York, 

Baker. 
R.  E.  Cannon,  Corvalli;. 
Brenton  Vedder,  Oregon  City. 
O.  II.  By  land,  Astoria. 
J.  B.  Wllkerson,  St.  Helens. 
C.  E.  Mu&ey,  Coquifle. 
J.  E.  Myers,  PrineviUe. 
W.  M.  Kent,  Brookings. 
J.  Alton  Thompson.  Bend. 
O.  C.  Brown,  Rose  burg. 
J.  C.  8turgill,  Condon. 
W.  T.  Clay,  Canyon  City. 
Mrs.  Frances  Clark,  Burns. 
L.  B.  GibFon,  Hood  River. 
G.  W.  Ager,  Jacksonville. 
Mrs.  Lillian  Watts,  Madris. 
Mrs.  Aliee  M.  Bacon,  Grants 

Pass. 
Twyla  Head,  Klamath  Tails. 
C.  E.  Oliver,  Lakcview. 
E.  J.  Moore,  Eugene. 
R.  P.  Goin,  Toledo. 
Mre.IdaM.Comnitn£5,  Albany. 
Mrs.  Fay  Clark  Hurley,  Vale. 
W.  M.  Smith, Salem. 
Mrs.  Lena  S.  Shurte,  Heppner. 
W.  C.  Alderson,  Portland. 
Joslah  Wills,  Dallas. 
Grace  L.  May,  Moro. 
G.  B.  Lamb,  Tilamaok. 
W.  W.  Green,  Pendelton. 
Mrs.  A. E.  Ivanhoe,  LaGrande. 
J.  C.  Conley,  Enterprise. 
A.  E.  Gronewald,  The  Dalles. 
N.  A.  Frost,  Hillsboro. 
H.  J.Simmons,  Fossil. 
S.  8.  Duncan,  MeMlnnvillc. 


H.  Milton  Roth,  Gettysburg. 
Semi.  Hamilton,  Wilkinsburg. 
C.  M.  Hell  man,  Kittanning. 
David  C.  Locke,  Beaver. 
Lloyd  H.  Hinkle,  Bedford. 
E.  M.  Rapp,  Reading. 
T.  B.  Davis.  Altoona. 
L.  J.  Russell,  Towanda. 
J.  H.  Hoffman,  Doyleatown. 
J.  T.  Connell,  Butler. 
M.  8.  Bents,  Ebensburg. 

C.  E.  Plasterer,  Emporium. 
J.  J.  Sevan,  Mauch  Chunk. 

D.  O.  fitters.  State  College. 
Thomas  A.  Bock,  Westchester. 
N.  E.  Heater.  Clarion. 

W.  P.  Trestle,  Clearfield. 
I.  N.  McCloskey,  Lock  Haven. 
Wm.  W.  Evans,  Bloomsbnrg. 
P.  D.  Blair,  Meadville. 
J.  Kelso  Green,  Carlisle. 
Frank  E.  Shambaugh,  Lykcns. 
A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Media. 
J.  W.  Sweeney,  St.  Marys. 
1.  H.  Russell,  North  East 
John  8.  Carroll.  Unionsvwn. 
J.  O.  Carson,  Tbnesta. 
L.  K.  Smith,  Chambersburg. 
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XI. — County  and  Other  Local  Superintendents  op  Schools — Continued. 


County. 

County  superintendent. 

County. 

County  superintendent. 

PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 

Fulton 

Greene 

J.  E.  Thomas,  McConnellsburg. 
H.  D.  Freeland,  Waynesburg. 
L.  E.  Boyer,  Huntingdon. 
J.  F.  Chapman!  Indiana. 
C.  A.  Anderson,  Brookville. 
C.  E.  Kauffman,  McAllister- 

vUle. 
J.  C.  Taylor,  Scranton. 
Daniel  Fleisner,  Lancaster. 
C.  F.  BalLMahoningtown,  R.  8. 
John  W.  Bnoke,  Lebanon. 
Mervln  J.  Wertman,  Orefield. 

F.  P.  Hopper,  Wilkes-Barre. 

G.  B.  Mimor,  Willlamsport. 

PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 

Northampton 

Northumberland. . 

Geo.  A.  Grim,  Nazareth. 
I.  H.  Mauser,  8unbury. 

Huntingdon   . . . 

TV  A.  Kltaft  'Naw  R]nnmfteIdT 

Indian*  , .   , .  . 

Pike 

L.  Westbrook,  Matamoras. 

Jefferson 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

A.  P.  Akelev/Coudersport. 

Juniata* 

L.  Seltzer,  fottsvllle. 

Snyder 

T.  A.  Stetler,  Middle  burg. 
John  II.  Fike,  Somerset. 

Lackawanna 

Somerset 

TATifASfrY    .  . 

Sullivan 

Harry  R.  Kenning,  Lopes. 

Lawrence 

T^tvinon  

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

F.  H'  Taylor,  Montrose. 
Morton  F.  Jones,  Blossburs. 
Wm.  W.  Spigelmyer,  Mifflin- 

Lehigh 

Union 

Luzerne 

Venango 

burg. 

T.VOOJTihur. . . ,  T . .. . . 

D.  W.  Armstrong,  Franklin. 

MoKean, 

C.  W.  Lillibridge,  Sme'thport. 
H.  E.  McConneD,  Mercer. 
Lawrence  Ruble,  McVeytown. 
Frank  Koehler,  Stroudsburg. 
J.  H.  Landis,  Norristown. 
Fred  W.  Diehl,  Danville. 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

C.  S.  Enapp,  Warren. 

Mercer 

L.  R.  Crumrine,  Washington. 

Mifflin 

J.  J.  Koehler,  Honesdale. 

Monroe 

Westmoreland 

Wyoming 

York 

Robt.  C.  Shaw,  Greenaburg. 

Montgomery 

Montour 

J.  E.  Morgan,  Ttmkhannock. 
C.  W.  Stine,  York. 

Division. 


PHILIPPINE 
LANDS. 

Abra 

Albay 

Antique 


is- 


Bataan 

Batangas 

Bohol 

BulQCan 

Cagayan.... 
Camarines... 

Capiz 

Cavite 

Cebu 

Hocos  Norte. 
Ilocos  Sur. . . 

Iloilo 

Isabela 

Laguna 

Leyte 

Manila 

Mindoro.... 

Misamis 

Mountain . . . 
NeuvaEciJa. 


NuevaVizcaya. . . 

Occidental  Negros 
Oriental  Negros... 

Palawan 

Pampanga 

Pangasinan 

Rizal 

Romblon 


Samar. 


Sorsogon. 
Burigao.. 
Tarlac... 
Tayabas. 
Union... 


Zambales 

Dtpartmentof  Min- 
danao and  Sulu. 

Agnsan 

Bukidnon 


Cotabato. 
Davao . . . 


Division  superintendent. 


F.  L.  Meinke(acting),Bangued. 
Thomas  H.  Cassidy,  Albay. 
Gabriel  R.  Manalac  (acting), 

Cam    TfMM* 

Benito  PangiUnan,  Balanga. 
H.  M.  Wagenblass,  Batangas. 
Frederic  J.  Waters,  Tagbllaran. 
R.  L.  Barron,  Malolos. 
W.  B.  Beard,  Tuguegarao. 
Walter  G.  M.  Buckiscb,  Naga. 
Robert  Clauson,  Capiz. 
Adam  C.  Derkum,  Cavlte. 
8.  J.  Wright,  Cebu. 
Benjamin  Levin,  Laoag. 
Edward  J.  Murphy,  Vigan. 
James  C.  Scott,  Iloilo. 
S.  C.  Kelleher  (acting),  llagan. 
H.  G.  McLeod,  Santa  Cruz. 
8.  Colin  Campbell,  Tacloban. 

G.  R.  Summers(  acting).  Manila. 
Justo  Ramos  (acting),  Calapan. 
R.  F.  Rawson(acting),Oagayan. 
R.  H.Worsiey  (acting),  Bagnio. 
L.  P.  Willis  (acting).  Cabana- 

tuan. 
Daniel   E.    Clancy    (acting), 

Bay  om  bong. 
J.  A.  Robbins(acting),Bacolod. 
John  C.  Early,  Dumaguete. 
C  S.  Crowther  (acting),  Cuyo. 
R.  K.  Gilmore.  San  Fernando. 

A.  W.  Cain,  Llngayen. 

C.  W.  Rummell  (acting),  Paste. 
Q.  San  Buenaventura  (acting;, 
Romblon. 

B.  Fielden   Nutter   (acting), 
Catbalogan. 

G.  W.  8atterthwaite,  Sorsogon. 

C.  A.  Blue  (acting),  Surigao. 
Arthur  O.  Spiller,  Tarlac. 
Gilbert  S.  Perez,  Lucena. 
Honorio   Poblador,   San   Fer- 
nando. 

Antonio  Nera  (acting),  Iba. 


F.  P.  Low  (acting).  Butuan. 
Bertram  8.   Ten-Hagen  (act- 
ing), Malaybalay. 
Arthur  E.  Harpst,  Cotabato. 
V.  D.  Gibson  (acting),  Davao. 


Division. 


Philippine  is- 
lands—continued  . 

Department  of  Min- 
danao and  Sulu— 
Continued. 

Lanao 


Sulu 

Zamboanga 

PORTO  RICO. 

Adjuntas , 

Aguadilla 

Aibonito 

Anasco 

Arecibo 

Arroyo 

Barros 

Bayamon 

CaboRojo 

Caguas 

Camuy 

Carolina 

Cayey 

Ciales 

Coamo ■ 

Comerio 

Corozal 

Fajardo 

Guayama 

Guayanilla 

Humacao 

Isabela 

JuanaDlaz 

Juncos 

Lares , 

Manati 

Maricao 

Mayaguez 

Naguabo 

Ponce 

Rio  Grande... 
RioPledras... 

Salinas 

San  German... 

San  Juan 

San  Sebastian. 

ToaBaja 

Utuado 

VegaBaja 

Yabucoa , 

Yauco , 


Division  superintendent. 


Ralph 
Cami 


E.    Spencer    (acting), 
Keitnley,  Lanao. 


8 
mp  ~ 
J.  W.  Light,  Jolo. 


J.  J.  Hefflngton,  Zamboanga. 


Francisco  R.  Lopes. 

Francisco  G.  Veve. 
Pedro  P.  Aran. 
Manuel  G.  Nin. 
Claude  S.  Field. 
Gumersindo  C.  Lopez. 
Manuel  Negron  Collaso. 
William  F.  Littleneld. 
Cecil  Jo  T.  Reyes. 
Juliet  A.Casey. 
Rafael  de  J.  Cbrdero. 
Alan  H.  I. inch. 
Ramon  Sandin. 
Far  undo  Sanchez. 
Julio  Ortiz. 

Valeriano  Flores  y  Robles. 
8.  D.  W.  Mills. 
Servando  Rabainne. 
Hatuey  Diaz  Baldorioty. 
Santiago  Veve,  jr. 
Carlos  Rivera  Ufret. 
Zoilo  Gracia. 
Oscar  Porrata. 
Chas.  P.  Cassidy. 
Daniel  F.  Lynch. 
J  os6  M.  Zapata. 
Luis  Irizariry. 
Luis  G.  Casanova. 
John  P.  Blanco. 
Rafael  Seearra. 
Cecil  E.Stevens. 
Stella  Marquez  Morales. 
H.  A.  Martin. 

Pedro  A.  Ceballero. 
Jose*  Vazquez  Ortiz. 
JoseC.  Rosario. 
Francisco  Gaztambide. 
Bernardo  Huyke.  ■ 
Charles  E.  Miner. 
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Hopktnton 

Tester. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Jamestown 

Little  ('omplon 


Is.  Hone;  Reed,  Westerly. 
Rowland  B.  Palmer,  Slooum. 
E.  P.  Cotoon. 

Clovia  H.  Mitchell,  OreenvilH 
Walter  H.  Tabor,  Jamestown. 


Namcuuett... 
New  Shorenam 


West  Greenwich. 


™w3i 


DUftogba'.' 

Dillon 

DtwEheater.. 

EUffif.-KI    . 


Cmiurmll 

CIhUmii 
Clark 


.    W.  j.  Evans,  Abbeville. 


1,  Barnwell. 

„ .  M.     .. .  imeyer,  Besmon. 
.    Sidney  Banders,  Moncki  Cor- 


I    Lanrsetir,  Hpartanburg. 


Eli  a  licnray,  Ftanklnton. 

Nellie  u.  iirusso,  Huron. 

('kirn  Pailssca,  Martin. 
.    J.  W   Waiting,  Tyndell 

MahrJ  K  Tronfen,  Caatlewood. 

Ludle  J.  Trott,  Aberdeen. 
.    Uimnle  Martin,  Chamberlain. 

i -Ian.  Htnwd,  Oaira  Valley. 

*'-  Sootnej,  Bellelonrche. 
.    Nn.llev,  Mound  City. 
.    Com  E    11. me,  Lake  Aadeo. 

"  tiea-prague, Clark. 

•a  Hhnm  Vermilion. 
.  Adab  Mlnard,  Watertown. 


Custer.' '. '. . 

DaJ.. .:." 

Deuel    ,, 

F.dm.w.l* 
Faintln; 

13s"  ■ 

Hamlin     . 

Hand    . 

liar  I  nj 

Hyde       .  ' 

Jerauld .  .  . 

Kin/*:  i..  , 
Lei- 
La* 
Lin 

Lyman 

Met  not . .       . . 
McFhernon. . . . 

Head?     '.".'" 
Melleiw 

UUi-f 

Minn- nana..,. 
Moody 

Pennlnir.on    . 
Perklna 

Roberta 

Sanborn 

Shannun  

Bplnk 

Bully  ...... ' 

Todd 

Trlpp_ 

Wal-urlb.'.  ".'. 
Wa.nab.uKt  . 

Yankluo 

Ziebach 

Andrew 
Bedr.Td 


Frances  Delaney,  Molntosh. 
BtBel  Montgomery,  Custer. 
Emma  McCILntoct    ' Mitchell 
Clara  N.  Hanson,  Wetater. 
A.  W.  Munscn,  Clear  Lake. 
Klenor  McVey,  Timber  Lake. 
Adella  Hilton,  Armour, 
lanette  W.  Lewis,  Ipswich. 
Irei.c  E.  Ferguson  Jlot  Spring* 
Marjory  Warner,  Faulktun. 
Se-tle  B.  Johnson,  Milbank. 
Mary  E.  Ward,  Bonesteel. 
Ms  Huryea,  Philip. 


Julia  A.  Bloom,  Alex 
Eudora  V.  Sterner,  E 
Daisy  Sol  berg,  Pierre 


I.  rt.  DuBota-kadok 
It    H.  Crerar,  Lane. 


sir..  M.  B.  MoCarty,  De  Smet. 
;  .no  Emry,  Madison. 
Kn-hrynAyer,  Deadwood. 
Mavlou  Rogers,  Falrvlew. 
lira  Bower,  Oacoma. 
I*-  j-b  Bouehle,  Salem. 
W   K.  Blahop,  Loola. 
luiberine  Morris,  Larudurd. 
\  Ina  Weaklen,  Sturgla. 
V.  R.  Branson,  Wood. 
Margaret  Anderson,  Howard. 
Alma,  Langhout,  BloUx  Falls. 
'  ■  ■oCoonrod,  Flandreau. 
*d.  11a  B.  Bosch,  Rapid  City. 
A   A.  Hale,  Bison. 
Helen    Wlokcrsham,    (Jetty  e- 

Paarl  F.  Robinson,  Blssetou. 
8ada  C.  Pont.  Woonaocket. 


adora.  Bel  by. 
Woods,  Wanblee. 
I.  Clark,  Yankton, 
use  M.  Bagley.  Dnj 
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B.I  Knrier.l 

Ileal?  t'  lnlu,i*i*w<. 
W  .  II  Flutr.  Wnodbtny. 
M,  Barnaul,  Htttrtatfon. 
J  k.  Riwhie.  KlhabBtitoD. 
*"  "I.  Irak*,  Aahhuid  City. 
'.  Stewart.  Henderson. 
J.  W.  Baldwin. New Taiewell. 
C.      Lad  better,      Willow 

f  r»ii,'. ■-)», Newport. 


It  .'u.vi'M 


.    I.   L.  McDowell,  Bmltfavllle. 

R.  E.  Cork*,  Charlotte. 

ti.  U .  i.rlU,  Dyerabncs- 

W ,  7  Lagans,  BomervUle. 

w  .  K.  Stair.  Jamestown. 

W.J.  AnwM,  Winchester. 

F.  L.  Browning,  Tranton- 

B.il.GeultneY.PulaeH. 
.    H.O.  Fann«.  Rutledge. 

;..:  s    I'ifr.r.  QreeoevlUe. 

J.  J.  RoOlru.  Altamont. 
.    J    I).  Self,  Morristown. 

3.  A.  Ruoerta  Chattanooga. 

"    J  Citron,  flneedvtlle. 


„     if,  Brownsville. 
.   J.O  Biu«n.  Islington. 
Joe  liouiou,  Paris, 
'mat  Pratt  Centreville. 
J    M    *-)1a-,.ErlJl. 
T,  11.  K  ii  jli*  W  avert  j*. 
.    L  I'll  ri  'itiinMboro. 
I    liak-,  Dand  ridge. 


.    P.    C     Doughirty,    Mountain 


.    Mo.  Il.T.  Pnore,  Hohrawaia. 
Jem-  Hanlin.  Fayettevtlie. 
J  T    rienrtamni,  London. 


!."■„ 


Cuok.  laitayettc. 

..  .    .   Hal  ii-  Jackson. 

D   A.Ta!e.  Houtft  Plttsbotg. 

J.  C.  Httnaim.  Lewlsburg. 

Jn-i  P  (iraham,  CuHeoka. 

Jono  H  ArmrHh,  Decatur. 

A  C.  Watson.  Madisonrille. 

A.u.Jono.CbrrtartUe. 

L  :1   Wtaiai.,  Lynchburg. 

a.  I>.  Petem.  W  art  burg. 
.    Ii.  A  \  aughp  linlonClty. 

<-eu  O   Lea.  Livingston. 

'.   i-   lumen,  linden. 
.    w.J    Haoh,     Hyrdstown. 

J.  L.  Brewer.  Kenton. 

J  V   HatrtaM.  CookavUle. 
.    Warier  White.  Dayton. 
.   J.  W. Carter.  Kington. 

Wm  McNerte  j.  BprtnglWd. 

W.  N    Kirad    MuiShbWo. 

"■■  J   JeffuM.  lltmtsvule. 
.'.  v.  Fratkjy,  Dunlap. 

n  O  L>e  I  artier,  Herlerville. 

Miss  Cbarl    wSuUons,   Hem 


'■■- 


Tipton.""! 

onfcJiT..1.;: 

Van  Burtm. . 

Warren 

WaaUsfMa. 

Williamson . 


Austin. .!!": 

Bailey 

Bandera 

Bastrop 

Baylor 

Boe 

Bell 

Bear 

BoHeT.V."" 

Brewster 

Brooks.'."!!!!! 

Brown 

Burleson 

Burnet. 

Caldwell 

Calhoun_ 

Callahan 

Cameron ..... 
Camp 

Cass...!."!!!!! 

chaiHtas:;;; 

Clay....!!!!! 

cote. ..!!!!!! 
coiiin. ..!!"! 

CoftlngsworUi 
Colorado 

Comanche. . . . 
Concho 

Coryeti!::;!!! 

Culberson.... 

Dallas-'--'-!:: 

Deal  Smith.'.' 

Deft* 

Denton 

DeWItt 


W.  C.  HowalL  Dover. 
I.C.  fvkard,  Blountriaa. 
T.w.  Banter,  Gallatin. 
Eugene  Younger,  Covington. 
T.  8.  Wwaam,  HajSSe. 
Mrs.  Uaate  Roberts,  firwfci. 
V.  W.  Palmer,  Sharps  Chapel. 
E.  £.  Bcott,  Spencer. 
I.  B.  Clark.  H  c  Minn  vl  lie. 
J.  C.  Berry,  JeoatBaro. 
Ino,  W.  Galllen,  Waynesboro. 
I      i     1    ■,  m    I  •— 1»- 
"■  "  Sbocklev,  Spans. 
'.Paaj^  Franklin. 
Alevander,  Lebanon. 


Fred  J.  Page,  F 


E.  F.  Hoains,  Palestine. 

J.'o.Sstbnrolte,  Lurki- 

F.  Stevens,  Hnckport. 


Alexander,  Archar 


Oeoras 
CUy. 

H.L.Mobley,  Claude. 
H.  D.  Rhode,  Jourdanton. 
O.M.  Brown,  Jr..  Hell i-iHe. 
VT.  M.  Wflterdins,  lUmmltl. 
Ham  O'Bn-ant,  Bandera. 
T.  N.  Powetl,  Bastrop. 
Kate.  Mitch  oil,  SeTtiiBiu. 
Patli  Reagan,  Beeville. 
P.  L.  Stone,  Betton. 
P.  F.  Stewart,  San  Anloiio. 
Wm.Hartiny,  Johnson  Cily. 
Thos. «.  Partem.  Ciall. 
U.  C.  Poretl,  Meridian. 


A.  ii..  Thirney,  Alpine. 
I..  B.  Richard,  Milvmun. 
J.  A.  Brooks ,  FalfuTrtas- 
Carrie  Reaves,  Brownwood. 
Lee  Hens-lc)-,  CsldweU. 

J.  R.  Smith,  Birraet. 

Leon  a  Dodd,  Lockhart. 

R.  H.  HamUtan,  Port  1  .an™. 

S.  E.  Settle,  Batrf. 

W.  F.  Joardan,  BrownsTlBe. 

W.N.  Tuelaer.PittstnirB. 

J.  A.  Whiteside,  PanhaneUe. 

J.  B.  McClimg,  Atlanta. 

B.  D.  Wnodtee,  Dinunln. 
J.  F.  wibon,  Anahuac. 
W.  B.  Thompson,  Rusk. 
J.  B.  Poster,  Chad™. 
Hugh  Moore,  Henrietta . 
J.  IT  Moore,  Lubbock. 

D.  L  Durham,  Robert  loo. 
J.  C.  GrlOen.CotemacL. 
W.  B.  Smith,  Mc Kinney. 

C.  C.  Small,  Weuirtston. 
Bhmdte  Baar,  Celum  bus. 
Adulnti  Stein,  New  Bnuinsfels. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Deely,Conianrhe 
Jas  K.Konie,  Paint  Iiock. 
F.J.  Clement.  O  alnesrtile . 

S.  T.  Ban,  (Mtesritte. 

J.  W.  McCrarv,  Jr.,  Padncab. 

C.  E.  Davidson ,  -Oaooa. 

11.  U.  Howard,  Cnnbyton. 

I  C.  Hilnler,  Van  Horn.  , 

Leswranoe  Ashtry^paihan. 

B.  M.  Hudspeth,  Dallas. 

J.  R.  Lowrle,  Lsmesa. 

J.  A.  Hutthes,  HwelorJ 

W.  B.  Wheeler,  Cooper. 


>  Other  Locai.  Sopxbintekiunts  Of  ScaAOLa— Cootimwd. 


County  ■up*riataatl»nt . 


.    Harden, 


H  C.  6aKb,  Post. 
.    A.  H.  linen*,  Fredetickibuig. 
J.O.  RMf,  Garden  City. 

Gonad. 

.'  C  Cjfbran,  Gomales. 

T  H  WolK  Leton. 

•  W.  Acton,  Sherman. 

.     _ .  Tttui,  Iionjfvrrw. 

UtTH»  <.iu*tt,  Andmon. 
.    J  r.  S»™*r:,  Bfguin. 
.   Ctmile'.CVnteiitiP'tttlnvlew 

A  E.UrNnljjMemphls. 
'■ .  T.  Jones,  Hamilton. 

*.  F.  Towgserjd,  Hansford. 
.    L.  M.  r>avls,Qa»nnli. 
.    R  P  nrbb*.  Konntin. 

w  i;  ("miter.  Horaton. 


n.  KilinUura. 

in  winkle,  filllsboro. 

<re  Lubbock. 

it,  GranlMin-. 

upGoa,  Snip  tun 


.    W  F.  Foke-.,feher»-©*d. 
.   J,  «.  Palfher,JMlJboro. 

F.  l.Hlilr,  Edna. 

I    Y.    Mi  l-usald,  Jasper. 

'  *V.  Merttll.FortDavu 


Hrumfleld,    He' 

Lela  Du  Row,  Alice. 

fiatcwood,  Cleburne. 

Popf,  Anson. 
l.l*hfc<ej-,KameiCiiv. 

K.:.i    '    .(OBOTt,  U'-irf-t«n 
J    A.  I'S.UB    BoerBf. 


TKiis— contd. 


pililnwo. 


Count  j  tape  rlntendeat . 


J.  A .  Pulta.  Paris, 
W   I,  meet*.  Olttm. 
W.  fi.  Adkins.  Lampasas. 
C.  A.  Wal>lft-.;-a  ti   Cotulb. 
Fruit  !*»■  o [■!>.-.  milettevi lie 
F.  ll.^.i^i.IiHdiinB!. 
W.  B.  WoxT.Centemlle. 
W.O.rrnriey, liberty. 
T.  I,.  Prltrhstfl, Groa&brek. 


R.  I.  Abbott, Waco. 
II.  ll-llartlii.TiMMl. 
I.  T.  Conn. Mac!  snm-fttp. 
A  It  rp  F :  d  r*-'  • .  Jefferson . 
J.  m  WsUoo.StuiIon. 
C.  H   Garret  .Mason. 
w  F.  Park,  Pay  City. 
W   A.  Bonnet  Eagle  Paw. 


W   A.  Bonnet,  Ei 

W.  K.SoatJ.ofl.rI_      _. 
J.  D.  arrujnrs.  Menard. 
I.  41.  De  Arm™ id.  Midland. 
i.  F.  fbadwia.CmmwoB. 
R  B  Wna—vGoldthu-ait,-. 
;  c  h.".. r.ibrado. 
I,  B.WIl3a.Tis.MonIBeue, 
Hn.  hrtiieUweaitb.Conro 


ML*  R.  BfDwn.HariA. 

II.  :■■-..  f  ■    EmorT. 


lir-    Wollie  HWptaens,  < 

Vlllf 

Jas.  F.  Row..  Pecos. 
J  T.  Vinn,  Retiirio. 

:  i  y  k....-.mlmo1. 
Clara  Htotj,  Franklin, 
f.  k  v-ciLi.  Rockwall. 
J  J    rt  in.  rlsllinger. 

o.c,  rSTjiii  ~    ' 

Jno.  Harriet.  ( 
W.  K  Maine' 
tine, 


■■.I,  Hender.s 
■.Ilnnmhill 


H'.H.  Chandler,  Center. 
J   P.  Knodn.Stratbrd. 
E.  J.  ButiuVTrk*. 
K.L,  Brian.  Glen  Rose. 
Sam  IWale.HlotinmdeCilr. 
J.  K.  Garden.  Hreckewidge. 
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St. 

P( 

T 
Tb 
TV 

'!■ 
Tt 

T1 
Tc 
Tt 
Tr 

? 

! 

V 
V 

\ 

V. 
IS 

V. 

Hn 

E.  P.  Moss,  Sterling  City. 
H   Sadie  Abbott,  Atpermonl. 
W   E. Hodges, Sonnra. 
W.^.TomUnsoOjTiiHB. 

C 

0 

w 

B 

P 
J. 
L> 
J. 
0 
B 
11 

It 
B 
0 
J. 
A 
0. 

B 
E 

L 
E 
J. 

M 
J. 

8. 

J. 
R 

E 

A    P.  Bpohn,  Zapata. 
S    H.Hum,  Bafesvllle. 

Beaver 

B    ^kj^ub,  Baa™- 

Boxelder 

C.  n.  Skldmore,  Brighaic. 
R.  V.  Larson,  Logan. 

D.  C,  Woodwardjjr.,  IMoe. 

H.  C.  Burton,  Fannliuton. 
Jamas  H.  Hum,  Docheme. 
J.  A .  Wash  burn,  Htmgtincton. 
P.  G.  Gardiner,  Pngaitcfi. 
n.?   l..McCorkle7Boab. 
H.Claude  Lewis,  Cedar  City. 

-ookmortan 

Emery^ 

o^d--- 

Juab; 

Juab  diet 

Turtle  tUst-... 

Wm.  A  bplanshp,  Morgan. 

nZandt 

Salt  Lake: 

Granite  dlst... 

Jordan  dlst — 
Sam  pete: 

North  dlst... 

San  Juan. - 

Summit: 

North  dlst.... 
South  dlst... 

E.T.  Reld.Mantl. 
Parley,  Woolsey,  Blending. 

Utah: 

Alpine  dist — 

L.    J.    Nultall,  Jr.,    Spanish 

V. 

V 

1 

za 

Za 

D.  A.  llroEdbfUt,  HeberCity. 
W.  O.  Bentley,  Jr    St.  George. 
Joseph  Hickman,  Loa. 
B.  A.  Fowler,  Ogden. 

P»jJ 

'  ""wtt 

District  superintendent. 

Supervision  dls- 

District  supe rtntandeat. 

A 

dlson  County: 

Addison, 
Ferrlaburg, 

wruies,'  Wal- 

.\Zrtkait  dli- 

Jj'ristol, 
Starksboro, 
l.lnroln,  New 
Haven. 

Cornwall," 
Mlddlebury 
T.,       Middle 
bury  I.,  Rip- 
toa,      Woy- 

brtdge,  Saifs- 

Soutntceif  tit- 

Shorehsm, 
Brldpart,  Or- 
well, Benson. 

W.L.Cogglns. 

W.A.Beebe,  Bristol. 
Arthur  W.  Eddy, Mlddlebury. 

E.  I..  Cleric,  Orwell. 

vkkmost    ran  id. 

Bennington 

North  iUMct. . 
Dorset,  Ru- 

C'entValtfiJtrici 

Bunder  kind! 
Manchester, 

Bouthwft  iit- 
trict. 

T-,  ""(Jul"?  .11- 

pVi-  no?, 

nlngtoo,Pow- 
nal,       Shafts- 
bury,    Wood- 
Caledonia  County: 
Abrft   dfjtrici. 
West  Burke 
I.,  Burke  T., 
Sutton,  New- 
ark, East  Hi- 

R.  R.  Morrow,  W.  I'awlet, 
B.  P.  Hamlin,  Manchester. 

A.  W.  Varney,  Bennington. 

GarHeld    A.   Jemleson,    Wast 
Burke. 

*  For  other  superintendents  of  Ver 


r 
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Supervision  dis- 
trict. 


District  superintendent. 


Supervision  dis- 
trict. 


District  superintendent. 


VEBMOMT— COIL 

Caledonia    Coun- 
ty—Continued. 
Jferi*  Central 

district. 

Lyndon- 
ville  I.,  Lyn- 
don I.,  Lyn- 
don T.,Kirby, 
Sheffield, 
Wheelock. 
South  Central, 
district. 

Barnet , 
Peacham  , 
WaJden,  Wa- 
terford,  Dan- 
ville, 
South  district. . 

Wells  River 
I.,  Newbury, 
Groton,  Rye- 
gate. 
Ch  It  tend  en 
County: 

But  district... 

Richmond, 
Jericho.  Un- 
derbill I.,  Un- 
derbill T.fBol- 
ton. 
Central  district. 

Essex  Junc- 
tion I.,  Essex 
T.,  Williston, 
Winoosk!  I., 
Colchester. 
South  district. . 

8helburne, 
Charlotte, 
South  Burl- 
ington, St. 
George,  Hunt- 
ington, Hlnes- 
burg. 
Essex  County: 
North  district.. 

Canaan , 
Brigbon,  Nor- 
ton, Leming- 
ton.  Bloom- 
field,  Bruns- 
wick. 
South  district. . 

Lunenburg, 
Concord , 
Victory, 
G  r  an  b  y , 
Guildhall, 
Maidstone. 
Franklin  County: 
Northwest  dis- 
trict. 

Swanton, 
Hlghgate,  St. 
AlbansT  ., 
Georgia,  Mil- 
ton T.,  Milton 
I.,  Westford. 
CentxuldistrieL 

Bnosburg 
FallsI.,Enos- 
bore  T., 
Franklin, 
Sheldon. 
Northeast  dis- 
trict. 

Rlchford, 
Berkshire, 
Montgomery. 


Martin   E.  Daniels,  Lyndon* 
vUle. 


Harvey  Burbank,  Danville. 


Leonard    D.    Smith,    Wells 
River. 


Horatio  8.  Read,  Richmond. 


Minnie  E.  Hays,  Essex  Junc- 
tion. 


Burnham  A  Colby,  Shelburne. 


B.  E.  Stover,  North  Stratford, 
N.H. 


S.  C.  Harding,  Concord. 


Homer  E.  Hunt,  Swanton. 


Frederick  W.  Wallace,  Enos- 
burg  Falls. 


Edwin  F.  Greene,  Richford. 


VERMONT— COn. 

Franklin  County- 
Continued. 
Southeast  dis- 
trict. 

Bakersfleld, 
Fairfield, 
Fletcher. 
Fairfax  district 

Fairfax. 
Grand  Isle  County: 
Grand  Isle  dis- 
trict. 

Alburg,  Isla 
La  M  o  1 1  e, 
North  Hero, 
South  Hero, 
Grand  Isle. 
Lamoille: 

East  district. . . 

Hyde  Park, 
Eden,     Wol- 
cott. 
South  district. . 

Monistown, 
Stowe,       El- 
more. 
West  district... 

Cambridge, 
Johnson,  Wa- 
terville,    Bel- 
videre. 
Orange  County: 
East  district... 

Bradford, 
Fairlee,  Ver- 
shire,  Corinth, 
Cookville  I., 
Topsham. 
Northwest  dis- 
trict. 

Chelsea, 
WiUiamstown, 
Washington, 
Orange. 
Southwest  dis- 
trict. 

Randolph  I., 
Randolph  T., 
Brookfleld, 
Brain  tree. 

Southeast  dis- 
trict. 
Thetford, 
West  Fairlee, 
Strafford,  Nor- 
wich, Sharon. 
Orleans  County: 
Nor th  district. . 
North  Troy, 
Troy, Jay, 
Westfleld, 
Lowell,  Coven- 
try,   Irasburg, 
Newport,  New- 
port Ctr. 

East  district. . . 
Charleston, 
Holland,  Mor- 
gan, Brown- 
fngton,  West- 
more. 

Central  district. 
Barton    1., 
Orleans   I., 
Barton  T.. 
Glover,  Al- 
bany. 


ErleR.Holmes,East  Fairfield. 


E.  W.  Mlddletos,  Fairfax. 


Fred  E.  Cargill,  Alburg. 


Harold  P.  Crosby,  Hyde  Park. 


Carlton  D.  Howe,  Morrisville. 


Charles  W .  Edmands,  Johnson . 


Harry  P.  Lynch,  Bradford. 


Geo.  W.  Patterson,  Randolph. 


Merle  H.  Willis,  South  Straf- 
ford. 


O.  L.  Dugan,  Newport  Ctr. 


Edwin  S.  Boyd,  West  Charles- 
ton. 


Clayton  L.  Erwln,  Barton. 


13052°— 21 6 
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Supervision  dis- 
trict. 


VERMONT— 0011. 

Orleans  County- 
Continued. 
South  district. 

Hardwick  I., 
Hardwick  T., 
Stannard, 
Craftsbury, 
Greensboro. 
Rutland  County: 
North  district. . 

Brandon  I., 
Brandon  T., 
Hubbard  ton, 
8  udbury, 
Whiting,  Lei- 
cester, Goshen, 
Chitten  den, 
Pittsfbrd. 
Central  district. 

Castleton. 
West  Rutland, 
Ira,  Fair  Ha- 
ven T.,  West 
Haven,  Rut- 
land T. 
West  district.. 

Poaltney, 
Fair  Haven  I., 
Wells.Middle- 
town  Springs. 
Southwest  dis- 
trict. 

Wallinflferd, 
Mendon,CIar- 
ondon,  Tin- 
mouth.Danby, 
Mt.  TaDor. 
Washington 
County: 
Northeast  dis- 
trict. 

Cabot.Calais, 
Woodbury, 
Marshneld. 
Central  district. 

East  Mont- 
pelier,  Plain- 
field,  Worces- 
ter, Middlesex, 
More  town. 
South  district.. 
Northfleld 
I.,  Northfleld 
T.,  Roxbury, 
Berlin. 
West  district:.. 

Waterbury, 
Duxbury , 
Fays  ton,  war- 
ren, Waitsfleld. 
Bar  re  Town 
district. 

BarreTown. 
Windham  County: 
Northwest  dis- 
trict. 

London- 
derry, Weston, 
Winhall,Peru, 
Land  grove, 
Jamaica, 
Windham. 


District  superintendent. 


Clarence  L.   Cowtee,  Crafts- 
bury. 


M.  A.  SturtevuiK,  Brandon. 


Phftttp  R.  Leavenworth,  Castle- 
ton. 


Willis  H.  Hosmer,  Fair  Haven. 


E.  L.  Eddy,  Wellington!. 


Carl  T.  Batchelder,  Cabot. 


Walter  B.  Lance,  Plainfleld. 


Charles  P.  McKnight,  North- 
field. 


M.  W.  Chaffee,  Waterbury. 


Waldo  Glover,  South  Barre. 


A.  D.  Wiggin,  South  London- 
derry. 


Supervision  dis- 
trict. 


vxrmont— con. 

Windham   Coun- 
ty—Continued. 
Central  district. 

Newfane, 
Townsh  end, 
Dover,  Wards- 
boro,  Grafton, 
Athens,  Brook- 
line,  Stratton, 
Marlboro. 
8$*tk*X8t  dis- 
trict. 

Dummers- 
ton.  Guilford, 
Halifax,  Put- 
ney, Vernon. 
Southwest  dis- 

mitt, 

Wilmington, 
Whittingham, 
Readsboro, 
Stamford, 
Somerset, 
Searsburg. 
Windsor  County: 
North  district.. 

Bethel  I., 
Bethel  T., 
Royalton, 
Tunbridge. 
v  sisKttt  atssnct* 

Woodstock, 
Bridgewater, 
Batnard  , 
Pomfret. 
East  district... 

Hart  land, 
West  Windsor, 
Reading. 
South  district . . 

Chester. 
Weathersfleld, 
Cavendish, 
Duttonsville 
I.,  Baltimore, 
Andovar. 
West  district... 

Ludlow , 
Plymouth,  Mt. 
Holly,  Shrews 
bury. 

Northwest  dis- 
trict. 

Rochester  I., 
Rochester  T., 
Hancock , 
Granville, 
Pittsfield, 
Sherburne, 
Stockbridge. 
Windsor  dis- 
trict. 

Windsor. 


District  superintendent. 


C.  H.  Strattlff,  Townahend. 


Ethel  A.  Eddy,  Brattleboro. 


Frank  E .  Sawyer,  Wilmington. 


V.  K.  Brackett,  South  Royal- 
ton. 


Evelyn  L.  Fuller,  Woodstock. 


Percy  H.  Blake,  Chester. 


Geo.  B.  Whitney,  Ludlow. 


Samuel  H.  Erskine,  Rochester. 


E.  K.  Boak,  Windsor. 
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i£fc: 


falgj. 


Dlnwiddta.. 


Count;  supermtenden 


.   C.  I>.  Boott,  Ambeist. 

.    N.  R.  Festherstun,  Vera. 

.    F.   M.  Somerville,  Staunton, 

R.F.  D.n. 
.   Brace    R.    Richardson,    Hot 

.  C.  ft .  Abbot,  BoB*™. 
.  Frank  L.  Dunn,  Bland. 
.  E,  A.l'aiMeT,  Flncsstle. 
.    R.  Lee  Chambllsa,  Kawanss. 

Grundy. 

mm,   wtnfctan. 


Fairfax 

Fanquier 

Floyd. 

Ftuvannn... 
Frankon... 
Frederick... 

GknceaW" 


Isle  ol  Wight-. 

Junes  City. .. . 
King  and  Que* 

KingOeora.. 
King  William. 


Mathews 

Mecklenburg.  - 

Middle*!* 

Montgomery.. 
Nansenumd .  _ . 


Pittsylvania. 

Prince  EdwiidV 


rtco  Court  Mouse. 

1.  B.  Gates,  Martins  villa. 
.I.E.Mauiy.Hlchtowo. 
flavin  Raffia,  Cans vllfc. 

-    TharlnjCity.} 


Milb. 

Frank  W.  Levis,  Moratt  Ico. 
-   ■  Wygal,.' "■ 


A.B.Wilson,  Victoria. 
(Sea  Greene.) 
O.  0.  Anderton,  Saluda. 
C.  B.  arsen,  Boydtom. 
{Bee  Mathews.) 
).  11.  Lucie,  Blacksburr. 
R.  Moore  WUliama,  Driver. 
W.  E.  Kltid,  Lovwgsttn. 
(See  Charles  City.) 
James  Hurst,  Norfolk. 
E.G.  Tankard,  Nsasawadoi. 
(Sea  Lancaster.) 


. .  P.  Con  bard,  Gordons  vl  lie. 
John  H.  Rooton,  I.uray. 
J.  Fay  Reynolds,  Stuart. 
O.  P.  Ramsey,  Chatham. 
J,  W.  Reynolds.  Powhatan. 
T.  J.   Mcllwalru,   Hnropdon- 


Prince  George 

Prinoesa  Anna 

PTiDos  William.. 

Rappahaini 
Richmond. 


Clarke..'.; 


Franklin!! 
Garfield... 


County  superintendent. 


A.  B.  Bristoff,  Hopewell.' 
O.  B.  Mean,  Norfolk,  R.  F.  D.  X 
Cbas.  R.  McDonald,  Oalnes- 


Olive  M.  Hoffhlnr.  Rltiville. 


Chester     F.     Bennett,     Vin- 


E.  D.  How  land.  Republic 
Edith  K.  Peek,  Pasco 
Frani>eaJ.  (HmHn.Pomefoy. 
J.  F.lmer  Bovey,  Ephrsta. 
T.  w.  BlbD,  Montesano. 
Fraud   D.   Newberry,   Couue- 

vllle. 
Elva  S.  Edwards,  Port  Towo- 

A.  S.  Burrows,  Seattle. 
Oeo.  T.   Crockett,   Port   Or- 
chard. 

S.  A.  Bartlett,  Ellennhnrv, 
C.  M.  Rymnn,  Uolitandale. 
Z.  May  Mefgheu,  Che  halls. 
W.  S.  8  heltou  .Davenport, 


Carrie  M.  Busby,  Friday  Hsc- 

Wabfil  Graham,  Mount  Vernon. 
W.  E.  Miller,  Stevenson. 
W.  F.  Martin,  Everett. 
F.V.Yeayer,  Spokane. 
W.  O.  Ciunmings,  CoIvUle. 
Mia.    Cassandra    M.    Brown, 

Olympla. 
Mrs.  Maud  K.  Butler,  Cathla- 

Mary  OUliam,  Walla  Wnllu . 
Mrs.  Jennie  ft.  Robin,  Belllng- 

B.  F.  Shinkle,  CoUaii.  \ 


First  ill  at... 
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Count  y  stipe  rinteudent. 


John  Kelloy  Juneau. 


Lillla  E.  Johnson,  Eau  Claire. 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Klnncar,  Florence. 
Homo  Duel,  Fond  du  Lac. 
Linda  Schmidt,  Crandon. 
E.J.  Young,  Lancaster, 
John  N.  Bums,  Monroe. 
George  V.  Kollev,  Princeton. 
R.  E.  Ilosldns,  DodgevllJe. 
DellaC.  Emunson,  Hurler. 
Mb*  E.  HardJo,  Alack  River 

Falls. 
A.  1.  Thome,  Jefferson. 
Leah  H.  Diebl.  Mansion. 
J.  J.  Kerwin,  Silver  Lake. 
John  E.  Jones,  Kewaunee. 


Howard  Mars,  Huntington. 
T.  C,  fain,  Big  Bend. 
.   B.  E.  8aW>,  Chr- 
(    T.  Hyatt,  West  Union. 
J  T   l-etrra,  FayttSoville. 
DalbiC   Railev,  Glenvllie. 
H.  F.  droves,  Petersburg. 

I.  <i   Haynea,  Smoot. 
Arthur  sJonaker,  Dillons  Run. 

II.  O     M.llor,   New  Cumber- 


.    Isaar    N.    Bonharn.    Summit 

hint. 
.    Geo.  W.  J.  nkins,  Jr.,  Charles- 

Waile  IJnger,  Weston. 
0.  L   Pai  Jey,  Yawkey. 
.    K    F  Ssara.Logan. 

of    C.    Toothman,    Falr- 

ft    '  annlehael,    Mounds- 

10  C.  Kelly,  Point  Pleas- 

R.  F.  King,  Princeton, 


I,  i..  hi. :•  I: Ittjj Bummers villc. 
.    J.  H.  Lasear,  Wheeling. 

John  A.  Fii.it,  Franklin. 
.    <>.  !'.  MacTaggart,  St.  Maris. 

liouelaw  McNeill,  Buckeye. 

*'   K    Mason,  Khigwood. 

.V    w  Smith,  Paradise. 

otwayK  foe*,  Berkley. 

I    ^  t-.v.  :.'■-!,  llnmsvillc! 

R.  Frank  Jarvis,  Walton. 

Lee  Harrier  liinton. 

W.  F.  Learn,  Grafton. 

K  V    K tug.  Parsons. 

■     I.    I:  s-  Mm,  Mlddleboiime. 

W   o    HlnfcJe,  Buckhannrm. 

W.H.  Peters,  Win-uc. 

Sampson   N.   Miller,   Webster 
•  I  i ■.:.»■ 

F.    M    Tuitle,  Sew  Martins- 
ville. 
.    Leonard  <\  Dailey,  Eliiabeth. 
.    Laurence  i\  White,  I'arkers 

.   G.  B.MoOraw,  Pinevllle. 


.  [Wine  Kohten,  Barron, 
J,.ij..  N    sralth,  Washburn. 

.    E.  A.  Seymour  Green  Bay, 

.    H   J.  Nieliaus,  Alma. 

.  Anna  Itym,  Grantsburg 
W    [■    ■.!»■;«  rtulioii. 


Douglas... 


Jefferson.. 


Ooonto 

Oneida 

Outagamie... 


iheboygs 


Albany. . .. 
Big  Horn. . 

Campbell. . 


W.W.Woolworth,  Darlington. 
Bertha  Woes,  AntGm. 
W.  8.  Freeman,  Merrill. 
Joseph  Yoborll,  Manitowoc. 
I.E.  Gicasel,  Wausaii. 

Gertrude      Schwittay, 


,„.v.  B.  McDonald,  Oconto. 

F.  A.  Lowell,  RhineWidcr. 
A.  G,  Heating,  Appleton. 
Richard  F.  Bepr  Frednnla. 
Cynthia  Carlisle,  Durand. 
H.  B.  Aastcrud,  Ellsworth. 
Gail  Chad  wick,  Balsam  Lake. 
L.A.  Gordon,  Stevens  Point. 
1  da  Johnson,  Phillips. 
Isabella  Swanti,  Union  Grove, 
A.     W.     ZeUmer,     Richland 

O.  D.  AiitlsdeL  Jsjiesvills. 
R.  H.  Burns,  Lodysrnitb. 
H.  A.  Aune,  Baldwin. 
A.  H.  Martin,  Baraboo. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Gralton,  Hay- 

L.  D,  Roberts,  Shawano.  ■ 
H.  C.  Dornbusb,  Plymouth. 
J.  E,  Phillips,  Medford. 
Helen  M.  Berg,  Whitehall. 
George  E.  Sanford,  Virouua. 
Arthur  J.  Austin,  Eagle  River. 
Helen  MarUn,  EDthora. 
Lucy  A.  Laonard,  Shell  Lake. 
M.  T.  Buckley .West  Bend. 

G.  B.  Rhoads,  Waukesha. 
R.C.Bigford,  Manawa. 
Kdward  Coales,  Wautome, 


Mrs.  N.  Art!  see  Erlckson,  Lar 

Mrs.  Bertha  K.  Van  Devcnder, 

Edith  B'.  George,  Gillette. 
Mrs.  Myrtle  B.  Schalk,  Rmw- 

Margarot  Barry,  Douglas. 
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County  superintendent. 


Crook Mn.  Catherine  A.  Lytte,  8un- 

Frenunt 


,    Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Wales,  The. 

Un.Beul*e  If.  Bullli,  Buffalo 

Anns  H.  Dobbin,  Cheyenne. 
MiB.Myra  E.  Cieer,  Kenuiierrr. 
May  Hamilton,  Cuper. 
Mrj.  Delia  A.  Grebe,  Lu: 


County  superintendent. 


le  I,.  Underwood,  Cody. 


V.    Sneddon, 

Isherwood, 


XII. — SUPERINTENDENTS   C 


;  Schools  in  Citiei 


i.  Leatherwood. 


1. 1.  BeOeld. 
C.  E.  Lunceford. 
S.  S.  Murphy. 
W,  R.  Harrison. 
J.  W.  Watson. 
J.  C.  HuAuley. 
OmerCarmlohae]. 
L.  E.  Creel. 
J.  A.  bailey. 
John  R.  Mel.iiro. 
J.  U.  Bennett. 
H.  B.  Norton. 
Jas.  K.  Hunt. 
E.  3.  yuih. 


F.  F.  Sparks. 
W.  A.  Kioj. 
O.  W.  Balrd. 
F.  Ci.  Davis. 


Arkadelnhla 

Blythevlile 

2,745 

3,399 
3.(49 

i.aoa 

3,22S 
1,471 
3,794 

23,875 
S,  772 
3,639 

14,434 
7,123 

4*, 941 
2,778 

i.ssa 

3,:V>7 
11,13* 
5,248 

j'705 
2,820 

2^740 
5656 

2*1  «2H 
12,727 
40,434 
3,750 
4,1*9 
3,880 
3,540 

11, 84S 

»|74e 

4,920 
2^746 

aifl; 198 

Eureka  Serines... 
Fayettevfile 

Fort  Smith 

Little  Roek 

NtrrthLlttle  Rock 

Faragould 

I'lneBliKI 

Russellvilie 

Texarkann 

Bakersneid 

EurlS"1* 

Olendale 

Los  Angeles 

...J.  Brelt. 
Bfdney  i'lekens. 
Harvey  H.  Haley. 
W.  F.Bab. 


Chas.  E.  Teach, 


G.  H.  Janlien. 
Glen  D.  Wight. 
D.  B.  Lacy. 
Geo.  B.  Albe*. 
Jerome  O.  t'roan. 
R.  D.  White. 
J.  8.  Hennossy. 
s.  o,  welday. 
H.  h.  Benion. 
R.  J.  Custer. 
W.  L.  Stephen*. 
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XI I .— SlIPBWNTBN  DENTS    OP    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS    IN   ClTtBB    *!»D   ToWNB—Coti  till  lied. 


ktarysviue 

Hand 

Hill  Valley.... 

Modesto 

Monrovia 

Napa....:;:::: 

Nevada  City.. 

Ontario.*.'..::: 

orovffi*.'""'.'": 


'ortarrille. 

BedUmfl 

Redding 

Eedlanda 

Redondo  Beach- . 

Riverside- 

Sacramento 

Salinas 

San  Diego 


Santa  iiiu  ban 


Santa  Monica. . . 


Canon  City 

Colorado  8  pri  on  ■ 
Cripple  Creek 

Durango. ..::."..* 
Englewood 

Fort  Collins. !"" 

Fort  Morgan 

Grand  Junction... 
Greeley 


J.  L.  Shearer. 


H.  P.  Short. 
H   B.  Hay  dock. 

A.  C.  Barter. 
John  F.  West. 
Bruce  H.  Painter, 
Q.  V.  WhaJey. 
W.  A.  Ferguson. 
J.  D.  Sweeney. 
Frank    A.     Forder- 

DBM. 

Henry  G.  Clement. 
C.  A.  Iangwarthy. 


De  Witt   Montgom- 

T.  S.  MacQnlddy. 
V.  Q.  Durfce. 
C.  E.  Dingle. 


H.  II.  Donley. 
J.  P.  Eskrldge. 
A.  II.  Dunn. 
O.  F.  Munsun. 


William  Meleher. 


District  No. 

District  No- 1 

Rocky  Ford 


Bethel 

Branloroj .... 
Bridgeport.. 

Bristol 

Canton 

Danbury 


Eaat  Windsor.. 


Farmington... 
r.lastoobnrj... 
Green  wloh 


Oroton  (i 
Mystic). 
Guilford... 


Huntington... 

Killinglv  (F. 

Danlelson). 

Litchfield 


Plymouth  (P.  O. 


RldgeHeld 

RockTiUe 

Salisbury 

Seymour 

Sheltoo 

Simsbury 

Southlngton. . 


t 

supervising     piiif 

H»s 

3,isa 

H.  M.  Corning. 
(Baa  Crlnpte%>ek.) 

IS, 131 

R.  T.  Tobtn, 

P.  S.  Barnes. 

6,B» 

Margaret  L.  K»fe. 

Horace  F.  Turner, 

S.OOS 

Paul  Dillingham. 

133,005 

Aches  tar  A.  Moody. 

Edgar  C,  Stiles. 

6,719 

J.  L.  Chapman. 

J.  F.  Connolly. 
Wm.  L.  MecDouald. 

9  087 

H.  O.  Clough. 

HidgleycTiart 

8,518 

^superintendents,  see  p.  8 


>  Chairman  board  of  school  visitor: 
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,068     Frank  W.  Baltou. 


A.  A.  Cofe. 

A  B.  Connor. 
J.  F.  Eastham. 


R.  E.  Brooks. 
J.  E.  MattiB. 
G.  Q.  Bond. 
W.  F.  Dykw. 
I-airtim  B.  Etuu. 
S.  J.  Underwood. 
E.  T.  Holme!. 
C.  E.  Drrden-. 
J.  N.  Haddock. 
L.  C.  Evans. 


C  »-■-  ••  Alw.e 
Idaho  Faila  ... 

Lealaton   

Uoan» 

Kampa 

T^inFWts  ".'.'. 
Wallace 

i  '.<  ■-.:■■ 

Westsld* 

AvwyrlllPd' 
Paorla). 

Beardatpwa 

hkii^ui*    .. 
11-   .'.«,. 

f  1-1-  J    .: 

biimniiiutica 
BIi;h  Island  .. 
brtl«oort.  . 


el  Jenifer. 


A.  S.  Erivksnn. 
W.  It.  Si  dm. 
J.  L,  Brpckenridee. 
Harold  Q.  Blue 


.  K.  McDowell. 


A.  R.  Boone. 

H.  J.  Blu*. 

H  r  J.  M  u  ud  t  Clio  1  (Bn  I. 
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Carton  Ule.... 

Centralis.  .. 
(hjinpaioi. 
rhariestun... 
Chester...    ... 

I  ■  •     i'    UeignU   . 

Clinton .'. 
Cm  I  City, 
i   .iii:i>.  I .:, 
Danville. . . . 
BeKtJb    ! 

hownersbtove 
rinndee 

-.i!.;V,-.-i' 

■,.1'tM     1 .,:  I'S 
I  ilmm.lfvlrlo 

■  '  li.-.-  ■  -.:   .  .  . 
FMorsdo 

F.lgta 

Kvanston 

LUstrlitNo.T&l 

Distrirl  No.  7t  I 

ForeetPark  '....'.'. 

Qataabutg.'.  ."!*!' 

■  iiunitecity.!..!. 

[iremvlll* 

llarrlsburg 

iiuthjand!::::: 

K  .1,1    ■.  I  I 'nk 
Distilst    No. 

107. 
1'lstri^t    No. 
108. 

ntuaboro. 

JToopeston 

Jickwnilllp 

Jersey*  Me. 

JutuutoD  City . . . 

Jollet 

Kaiikakw     .  . 

La  Civw. 
Ijtie  Finest. 
La  Haiti-.. 
1-awrcnoeMlle 

Lllchlifju.' 

Haouoih.   .    . 

Madison 

Marlon    . 

Marseilles....   . 
Marshall.     . . . 

Mi.  -  -  -  i 

lis.  wood         1: 

M-lnwe  I  aik 

M.  ■■■  '■  ■   

Metropolis. .... 

M:-r.i::ui::!i 
MOTTIS 


[B.    F.    Parr    (high 

|J.    L.    D.  Hartwell. 

S.  fLBobi. 
W.  W.  Earnest. 

CI 

II                       lor. 

H                       is. 

Bi                       er. 

C. 

G 

J.                       i. 

F, 

Mound  City 

Haunt  Cermet  .. 
Mount  Olive 
Mount  Vernon... 

Murph  vsiioro. . . . 
NapervHle. 

North  (  h1<*go    . 
Oak  Park 

KennethM.Snapp. 
Oshor  iir  hinder. 
JoeStrickiar. 
J).  B.  Hoflmsn. 
D.  W.  Potts. 
Chss.  F.  Ford. 
G.  N.  Smith. 

I.  W.  Allen. 
Robert  I.  White. 

(Ernest  A.  Smith. 
If.  w.  Nichols. 

T).  W.  Powers. 
Henry  Bueliesfleld. 
S.  E.  Raines. 
Katherlns  H.  Obye 
T.  W.  Calllhan. 
John  M.  Edman. 
L.  P.  Frohartt. 

T.™  Elliott. 
Chos.  0.  Haskell. 
F.  L.  Miller. 
T.  E.  Savage. 

c'L-Dtets. 

/Jesse  L.  Smith. 
\Clarke  Q.  Wright. 

II.  J.  Becketneyer. 
W.  11.  Lowary, 

Nat  Boomer. 
It.  0.  Stoops. 

A.  S.  Anderson. 
John  E.Baggett. 
J.  H.  McMsnus. 
J.  F.  Grisamora. 
D.  F.  Nlekols. 
D.  H.  Wells. 
T.  B.  Walling. 
J.  I.  Lynch. 
J.  K.  Elwood. 

M.  R.  GrlEsbi-. 
F.  0.  Edwards. 
J.  F.  Wiley. 

)  Eugotie  La  Rowe. 

R.  E.  Beebe. 

C,  A.  McGinnls. 
L.  A.  ktahoney. 
L.  L.  Caldwell. 

Petersburg. 

Pinckunyv-UJe. .. 

Qulncy 

Rock  Falls 

St.  Charles 

Shelbyvtlle. 

Springfield 

Spring  V  alley . .  . 

Sterling 

District  No  10. 

District  Noll 

Taykrvllle 

West  Hammond 
(P.    O      Ham. 
mond,  ii;i! 

Whitehall 

Wlnnetlis 

Clarl>.|.|.    :     i. 

C.  F.  Miller. 
F.  E.  Deyoe. 
W.J.Hamilton. 
N.  M.  Mason 


Wm.  E.  Eccles. 
iMlssA.  l..Hill. 
ICkuvnee  Selley. 

II.  B.  Flsber. 

~  1.  Flnley. 


John  W.  R.  Flnley. 

B.  1.  McComls. 
„  C.  Slone  (high  school). 
(John  Utile  (grades). 


C.  W.  Wishi™ 


J.  R.  Houston. 
E.  Vt.  Montjromi 
W.  W.  Carter. 
E.  E.  Ramsey. 
D.  A.  Allen. 

,V.  F.  Vogll. 

:,  P.  KelTer. 
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■>  Towns— Continued. 


.".  E.  Spauldlng. 
UmuM  i)n  Shane. 

L.  T.  Turuin. 
J.  II.  Geiaer. 
y .  F.  Worthman. 
Harry  L.  Nixon. 


4,102 
4,U9 

»;«* 

B.5H      . 

3,790 

4,448 

6,420 
20,925 
6,187 

10.  T/3  ■  . 


Or  dtps  C.  Carroll. 


2,m 

5,-10.1 


5]  073 


!  E.  A.  O'BtO. 
p!c'.'Enun0O5.  ' 


A.  E.  Iluthley. 
Willis  Holman. 
1..  W.  Keoler. 
D.  W.  Horton. 
J.  H.  Hhlpp. 
L.  E.Kulley. 


E.J.  Llewelyn. 
W.  A.  Sttekuurer. 
O.  M.  Hopkins. 
D,  H.  nro1— 


O.  E.  Derbyshire. 


J.  If .  Dlion. 
Roy  P.  Wisehart. 
C.  W.  Boucher. 
E.  N.  HtiakiiLv 


i'llur  Riipiu» 
™t<Tvillc. 


CoimdVlJ  luffs 

Creston 

Decorah . . . . . . 

Dos  Moines. ., 

Dubuque 

EudaOroVQ., 


>'U»e 

field  .... 


SX 


Marshalltown 

Mason  Citv. 

Missouri  Valley... 
Mount  Pleasant.. 


Oskaloosa . . 
Ottumwa... 
PeJla 


J.  F.  Overmyer. 
".,  J.  Bod  well. 
I.  M.  K  tiles. 
.l.  L.  Dover. 
J.  R.  McVlcker. 


F.  L.  Mahannab. 
•i.  M.  Taylor. 


Theodore  Saam. 
C.  11.  Jackson. 
Arthur  W.  Crane. 
Frank  L.  Smart. 
J.  H.  Voris. 
C.  E.  Humphrey. 
"  'V.  Ftudebaker. 


J.  R.  Naveln. 
Eu/ene  Honely. 
h7L.  Ceril. 
HaryJ.  Wylend. 

T.  R.  Roberta. 

0.  E.  Smith. 

O.  B.  Vou  k™. 
William  Aldricl. 


it  City 

Spencer 

Valley  J  unction. 

Washington 

East  Bide 1    . 

Wmlfiide..../     ' 

Wftverly 

Webster  City ! 

Wintered 


J.  N .  Cunningham, 
E.  B.  Deliell. 
11,  Q.Clark. 
J.R.  McAneliy. 
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Citv. 


KANSAS— 0011. 

Arkansas  City.. 

Atchison 

Beloit 

Caney , 

Chanute 

Cherry  vale 

Clay  Center 

Coffeyvillo. 

Columbus 

Concordia 

Council  Grove.. 

Dodge  City 

Eldorado 

Emporia 

Fort  Scott 

Frcdonia 

Frontenac , 

Galena 

Garden  City.... 
Great  Bend..... 

Herington 

Hiawatha 

Holton 

Horton 

Humboldt 

Hutchinson 

Independence.. 

Iola 

Junction  City.. 
Kansas  City... 

Kingman 

Lamed 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth.. 

McPherson 

Manhattan 

Neodesha 

Newton 

Olathe 

Osawatomie... 

Ottawa 

Paola 

Parsons 

Pittsburg 

Pratt 

Hosedale 

Salina 

Topeka. , 

WeUington 

Wichita 

Winfield 


KENTUCKY. 


Ashland 

Bellevue  (P.  < 

Newport). 
Bowling  Green. 
Catlettiburg... 
Central  City... 

Corbin 

Covington 

Cynthiana 

Danville 

Dayton 


Popula- 
tion cen- 
sus of 
1910. 


Earlington... 

Frankfort 

Franklin 

Fulton , 

Georgetown.. 
Harrodsburg. 
Henderson... 

Hickman 

Hopkins  ville. 

Lebanon 

Lexington 

Louisville 


7,608 

16,429 

3,082 

3,597 

9,272 

4.304 

3,438 

12,687 

3,064 

4,415 

2,545 

3,214 

3,129 

9,053 

10,463 

3,040 

3,396 

6,096 

3.171 

4,622 

3,273 

2,974 

2,842 

3,600 

2.548 

16,364 

10,480 

9,032 

5,598 

82,331 

2,570 

2.911 

12,374 

19,363 

3,546 

5,722 

2,872 

7,862 

3,272 

4,046 

7,650 

3,207 

12,463 

14,755 

3,302 

5,960 

9,688 

43,684 

7.034 

52; 450 

6,700 


8,688 
6,683 

9,173 
3,520 
2,545 
2,589 
53.270 
3,603 
5,420 
6,979 

3,931 

10.465 

3,063 

2,575 

4,533 

3,147 

11,452 

2,736 

9,419 

3,077 

35,099 

223,928 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  prin- 
cipal. 


C.  E.  St.  John. 
H.  P.  Study. 
W.  O.  Steen. 
N.  H.  Shonk. 
J.  F.  Hughes. 
Glenn  A.  De  Lay. 
Emil  Kratochvil. 

A.  I.  Decker. 
M.  S.  Catlett. 
J.  E.  Edgerton. 
J.  J.  Haney. 
R.  E.  Long. 

J.  W.  Murphy. 
L.  A.  Lowther. 
H.  D.  Ramsey. 
E.A.Elliott. 
Omar  P.  Stevens. 
E.  E.  Stonecipher. 
C.  I.  Vinsonhaler. 
Charles  F.  Grabske. 

E.  E.  Mitchell. 
Geo.  G.  Pinney. 
M.  H.  Read. 

F.  M.  Thompson. 
T.  A.  Edgerton. 
J.  O.Hall. 

C.  S.  Risdon. 
Chas.  A.  Wagner. 
J.  H.  Clement. 
M.  E.  Pearson. 

G.  H.  Jaggard. 
R.  V.  Phinney. 
H.  P.  Smith. 
Ira  J.  Bright. 
R.  W.  Potwin. 
E.  B.  Gift. 

V.  M.  Liston. 

B.  F.Martin. 
E.N.BUI. 

C.  A.  Axton. 
A.  F.  Sonter. 
O.  C.  Graber. 
John  F.  Bamhill. 
John  F.  Bender. 
W.  A.  Wood. 

A.  P.  Vaughn. 
W.  S.  Heusner. 
A.  T.  Stout. 
A.  D.  Catlln. 
L.  W.  Mayberry. 
J.  W.  Gowans. 


J.  W.  Bradner* 
Vaught  Mills. 

T.  C.  Cherry. 
H.  L.  Donovan, 
W.  C.  Bell. 
Wm.  Richie. 
Harry  S.  Cox. 
R.  I.  Cord. 
L.  C.  Bosley. 
Sophie     F.     Stein- 
haues. 

C.  E.  Dudley. 
J.  W.  Ireland. 

D.  H.  Lyon. 
J.  C.  Cheek. 
L.  G.  Wesley. 
A.  K.  McKemie. 
M.  E.  Ligon. 

J.  M.  Calvin. 
J.  C.  Waller. 
J.  R.  8terret. 
M.  A.  Cossidy. 
ZenosE.  Scott. 


City. 


KENTUCKY— COn. 

Ludlow 

Madison  ville 

Mayfleld 

Maysville 

Middlesboro 

Morganfield 

Mount  Sterling. . . 

Newport 

Nicholasville 

Owensboro 

Paducah 

Paris 

Princeton 

Richmond 

Russellville 

Shelbyville 

Somerset 

Winchester 

IOUISIANA. 

Abbeville 

Alexandria 

Baton  Rouge 

Covington 

Crowlev 

Donaldsonville. . . 

Franklin., % 

Hammond 

Houma. , 

Jennings 

Kentwood 

Lafayette 

Lake  Charles 

Minden 

Monroe 

Morgan  City 

Natchitoches 

New  Iberia 

New  Orleans. 

Opelousas 

Patterson 

Plaquemine 

Ruston 

Shreveport 

Thibodaux 

Winnfield 

MAINE. 

Auburn 

Augusta 

Bangor 

Bar  Harbor 

Bath 

Belfast 

Biddeford 

Brewer , 

Bridgeton 

Brunswick 

Calais 

Camden 

Caribou 

Chelsea  (P.  O. 
Coopers  Mills). 

Dexter 

East  Livermore 
(P.  O.  Liver- 
more  Falls). 

Eastport 

Ellsworth 

Fairfield 

Farmington 

Fort  Fairfield 

Fort  Kent 

Gardiner 

Gorham 

Hallowell 


Popula- 
tion cen- 
sus of 
1910. 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  prin- 
cipal. 


4,163 
4,966 
5,916 
6,141 
7,305 
2,725 
3,932 
30,309 
2,935 
16,011 
22,760 
5,859 
3,015 
5,340 
3,111 
3,412 
4,491 
7,156 


2,907 

11,213 

14,897 

2,601 

5,099 

4,090 

3,857 

2,942 

5,024 

3,925 

3,609 

6,392 

11,449 

3,002 

10,209 

5,477 

2,532 

7,499 

339,075 

4,623 

2,998 

4,955 

3,377 

28,015 

3,824 

2,925 


15,064 

13,211 

24,803 

4,441 

9,396 

4,618 

17,079 

5,667 

2,660 

6,621 

6,116 

3.015 

5,377 

3,216 

3,530 
2,641 


4,961 
3,549 
4,435 
3,210 
4,381 
3,710 
5,311 
2,822 
2,864 


W.  D.  Reynolds. 
R.  H.  Gat  ton. 

D.  W.  Bridges. 
W.  J.  CaplingBT. 
T.  W.  Oliver. 

R.  T.  WWttinghflL 
H.  A.  Babb.    ^^ 

E.  F.  Sporing. 
H.  L.  Smith. 
James  H.  Risley. 
Ralph  Yakel. 
Lee  Kirkpatrlck. 
I.  J.  Mars. 

J.  Howard  Payne. 
C.  T.  Canon. 
J.  T.  Hazelrigg. 
J.  P.  W.  Brouse. 
Murrey  Stevenson. 


J.  E.  Harper. 
W.  J.  Avery. 
P.  H.  Griffith. 

A.  J.  Pork. 

J.  R.  DeMass. 

B.  C.  Alwes. 
L.  A.  Law. 
W.  J.  Dunn. 

H.  L.  Bourgeois. 
W.  P.  Arnette. 
J.  A.  Arnett. 
A.  A.  McBride. 
Ward  Anderson. 

C.  H.  Youne. 
Ernest  L.  Neville. 
Joe  Farrar. 

M.  C.  Taylor. 
C.  M.  Balion,jr. 
J.  M.  Gwinn. 
Paul  D.  Pavy. 
L.  H.  Denman. 
Harry  De  La  Rue. 
H.  E.  Townsend. 
C.  C.  Whisonhuft. 
W.  S.  Lafarque. 
A.  Leonard  Allen. 


H.  H.  Randall. 
H.  H.  Stuart. 
True  C.  Morrill. 
Frank  McQouldrick. 
C.  L.  Smith. 

E.  E.  Roderick. 
C.  A.  Weed. 

F.  W.  Burrill. 
Guy  M.  Monk. 
John  A.  Cone. 
W.  H.  Phinney. 
J.  L.  Dyer. 

C.  A.  Grant. 
Lila  M.  Nortnrup. 

J.  A.  Hamlin. 
E.  R.  Bowdoin. 


W.  H.  Sturtevant. 
R.  E.  Stevens. 
Merlin  C.  Joy. 
W.  B.  Woodbury. 
C.  E.  Glover. 
Catherine  Ouellette. 
Leland  A.  Ross. 
(See  Westbrook.) 
W.  F.  Packard. 
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d  Towns— Coat tailed. 


KtlUry 

Usirto   ir. 

U'iiui'ia 


K-lW..).. 


glowbann..   .. 

-  Allh  HfTW.fH  . 

WnUli  fcrtiaoiJ. 

Vu  Bi II  •  I] 

WlUobOfO 

H  vmn3» 

»■-■■■•*« 


(Imfriowa. 
OMdd 


fndtrltk.... 
rtnt'-oif.    . 


*™*«w... 

as?*- 


II.  L.  A  lira. 
H.  J.  PJiipp*. 
F.  L.  KtuiW 
R.  W.  Hln*. 
CI  is*.  L.  Randall. 
W.  F.  Sima. 
Kdgw  H.  Grout. 
W .  TJ.  Millar. 
C.  E.  Wlwsler. 
FairOeld  Wbliacj. 
Ctiaa.  F.  Prior. 
II.  L.  SaUrfa. 


Allwrl  L.  barbour. 


F.  H.  Nlckersoa. 
C.  E.  Fl$hH. 

H.  I..  Ha;  hjb.' 


AUenP.  KBith. 
U.G.'whfslir. 


t  Congdo 
a  P.  Dud 


Ira  A.  Jenkins. 
C.O.  n»ir  jrnpta. 
J.  S.  MrCann. 
C.  C.  Fereuaon. 
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Randolph 


Komrcrt.  . 


thbridge... 
thHadley. 


Bwaropscolt 


vVokoilolil.. 

Walpole.... 

War*....'.'.. 
ffordum . . . 

Wrbst*r...I 

Wellmlsy... 

W  cat  bom.... 
W.'.-Jfi.'M... 


IV  en  Springfield.. 


IVinthrop.. 
Worcester" 


j\Jl!i!HI  .'.'.'! 

Allegan 


Hen  ton  Harbor. . . 

Jlig  Rapid" 

noyneC.ity. 

Cadillac 


ColdwMer , 

Crystal  Falls.... 

Rctrolt 

Dowagisc 


Superintendent      t 
supervising    prii 


12,141     Charles  A.  Harris. 
4,300     Cbas.  M.  Pennoll. 


>.  H.Tootnaker. 


4, MM  ;  F.  E.  WhltWmorc. 
(..7-0  j  Irving  H.Agard. 
■S.93C     J.H.  Van  Sickle. 
7,090     A.  B.  Webber. 
6,318     L.  W.  Bobbins. 


4,sm    R.  W.  Weatcotl. 
27,RJ4     C.N.Perkins. 


5,440  ThoB.  B.  Grindle. 

",044  '  Chester  D.  Blllw. 

2.S61  [i.e.  Knight 

2,928  '  Edw.L.HUi. 

0,224  '  CarlCotton. 

2, 80S  I  Parker  T.  Pearson, 

7,202  E.T.Wyman. 

3, 70S  |  A.  I.Cbldester. 

J.'r.  Fausey. 
I.  Douglas. 

.  l.Cbipp. 


[■.ll.firim-v. 

Hon  Harrington. 

A.R.  Bhlrley. 

J.  W.KeUlcr. 

Geo.  H.  Curtis. 

Leslie  A.  Butler. 

W.  O.Cobum. 

Prank  A.  Gause. 

g.  J.  Skinner. 
;  KrankA.JriMm. 
I  C.  R.  Cobb. 
I  1).  A.  Van  Buakirk. 

A.  A.  Metcali. 

il.  A.Mctiee, 

E.  J.  Hall. 

C.  H.  Carrick. 

Carl  Titus. 

Ira  K.  Km 


Superintendent    or 
supervising  prte- 


lra  K.  Kins. 
W.  n.  Hill. 
Prank  Cody. 
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j  Towns — Continued 


Cttj.             tlo£ 

191 

le- 

o? 

0. 

1 

— — 

S8 
11 

^ 

11 

rs 

(0 

91 
08 
58 

40 

U 

56 

73 

DO 

io 

ax 

a 

64 
22 
60 
35 

709 

asa 

049 
293 
929 

cm 

M» 

roe 

386 

733 

X2 

237 
284 
064 
791 
684 
379 
098 

814 
375 
884 

612 
7W 

148 
2.2 
719 
884 
980 
4i'S 
492 

Faribault 

Foripu  Falls.. 

J 
y 

I.akeCrly 

Little  Falls 

! 

Minneapolis 

Montevideo 

Moorbead 

NewUbn 

Norton**! 

RadWtag 

HieJifleJd  (P.  O. 

Minneapolis). 
Rochester 

; 

I 
: 
c 
i 

; 

South  81.  Paul... 

r 

Tli iellUver  Falls. 

i 

\Ve*l  M  Inn  esnolfe 
Wee* St.  Pan).... 

i 

i 

Aberdeen. 3 

Bey  Ki.  Louis 3 

llerksdale < 

: 

J 

SSSU      :     i 

■ 

HetUesbnnj 11 

Moss  Point I 

Pascacoula 

PtarkvUle I 

ViiAaliuiE a 

Water  Valley                 ' 
Wbi  Toint. 1 

YuooCity 1 

Boouvllle. < 

BrooklWd 

Ca  [jc  O  (rardean . . .         8 
CeiroUtoD.TT!:...        I 

_ . ...  Breinard. 

John  Munroe. 

Llppltl. 


E.  B.  Berrauhl. 


tP" 


D ,. 

F.  W.  Lanuoo. 

J.  C.  I)  a  vies. 
W.A.ZIe*ler. 
C.  E.  Campton. 
E.  T.  DurfeH. 
Anton  Fischer. 
8.C.  Huffman. 

Broheugh. 


«.,  U.Uyrd. 

J.B.MjBTS. 

H.  B.  Heidelberg. 


ohn  Rundlo. 

I.  O.  Butler. 

'.  B.  Woodley. 

:.  L.  Bailey. 

I.  II.  Watkiiw. 

oseph  E.  Gibson. 

V.  0.  Williams. 
W.  M.  Alexander. 
J.  H.  Owing). 
W.  II.  Cox. 
B.  P.  Walker. 
K.  C.  Uorm. 

I.  P.  Carr." 

B.  T.  Sclmrapert. 


C.  W.  Anderson. 


J.N.Crocker. 
Geo.  L>.  Dtaterfch. 


Columbia... 

T>eSoto 

Eldorado  Springs. 


Frederick  town. 


im..r 

Jefferson  City... 

Joplln 

Kansas  City... 

Kftfaruie .!!".;; 

Kirkwood 

Lexinirton 

Lfbertv 

Iflubtona 


Maplewood.. 


Morw.li.ie 
Miirsliall...- 
Marvvlllr, . . 


Neoshn 

Nevada 

Poplar  Bluff... 

RlrllJIIll 

Richmond 

St.  Charles.... 


SpilniriWd 

Trenton 

WaJTensburg... 
Washinrton... 
Webb  City 


itFaflai:: 


T.  San  lord  Wllllanu. 


E.  (I.  Wilcv. 
J.  T.  Bush. 
Livingstone  McCnH- 


Charl'm  Ban  id. 

'.  11.'  BelJ. 

-,  -—  -i.  B.  Street. 
4,444  I  H.H.Rowley. 
■  ""     J.  C.  Bond. 

J    Hirhtiioml. 

O,  H.  Merldeih. 

V.  M .  West  brook. 
..  F..  Zlegler. 
..  B.  llawlhomo. 

J.  F.  Beach. 

Ou»  It. Capis. 

Charlw  Baldwin. 

■j,  F.  Daugherty. 

j.W.Beswick. 

immltt  Ellis. 

A.  L.  Dalley. 

Joseph  Herring. 

J.  W.  Thalnwi. 

■  •     W.  Wltbari. 


frank  Bamsher. 
Ernwt  F.  Bush. 
J.  Will  Pierce. 


W.  K.  Iiwver. 
Ward  II.  Nye. 
R.  J.  Cunningham. 
—  t,  Maddock. 
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Beatrice 

Blair 

Columbus 

FaltoSfy"""" 

Fremont 

Brand  Island... 

Hustings 

Kotdrodjsei"--- 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

Mr-Cook 

Nebraska  City.. 

Norfolk 

North  Platte... 

Plattsmouth 

University  Plaoe . 

Goldfleld 

Tonopah 

Berlin 

ClMemnnt 

Conway 

Derry 

Dover 

Formington . . . 
Franklin ...... 

Haverhill."'"! 

Lacooia 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Lltlleton 

Manchester 

Newmarket'.'.'; 

Newport 

Pembroke 

Rochester 

Walpole V. 

NBW  niaxr. 

Atlantic  City" 
UaQeville".!'.;;; 

Bloomfleld 

Boonton 

BoTclentown... 
Bound  Brook. . 
Bridge  ton 

UlirllllCLon.  ... 

caristadtii;;:;... 

CliffsideP«k(P. 


O.  li 


T.  R.  CramJord. 


B.  H.  Groves, 

A.  II.  Waterhouse. 
R.  J.  B*rr. 

A.  B.  Staler- 
Frank  F.  Adams. 
Dell  Gibson. 
A.  L.  Cavineas. 
M .  C.  LeHer. 

C,  L.'LlUel. ' 

J.  II.  IJ  eve-ridge. 
Carl  E.  Pratt. 


a.  W.  Graham. 


Cha».  W.  Cutts. 
J.  E.  Wignot. 
Chiton  A.  Towle. 
P.  U.  Landman. 
George  A.  Keith. 
11.  L.  Winslow. 
Norman  J.  Page. 

IN.  Leonard  (grades). 
W.  O.  Smith  (hlgb 
school). 
John  S.  Oilman. 
Eugene  Tuttle. 
11.  1*111  e  Sawyer. 
Guy  E.  Speare. 
II.  F.  Taylor. 


W.H.S.EUlngwood. 
Win,  H.  Slevton. 


Geo.  R.  Gerard. 
George  Morris. 
M.  p.  Roogle. 


James  E.  Bryan. 


East  Newark '.'.'.'. 

East  Orange 

East  Rutherford. 

Bdgewaler 

Elisabeth 

Et*  ■■>■■■■: . 

Fort  Lee.    ..'"" 

Freehold. 

QarfleJd 

Ohm  Ridge 

Olwewsier 

Gutteoberg  .  ... 
Hockettsiown.. 

IlEu]doll".~l'l    . 

Haiedon  

Baniraonlon      . . 

Hawthorne 

Eotnken 

Irvtngton 

JerwyCUy... 

Lambert  "ill*  ... 

Little  Ferry 

Lodl 

Madison*™"  .  ' . 

Millville 

Hontrlali 

ltorrwown. 

New  I' r>. ■■  ••■.'■  . 

North  »-(T«0 

No'-v  I'la.n'-rM. 
Nul£y 

Pater™.'  '..'".'. 
Perth  Amhoy  .  ... 
P1ii:i:i:<I  iint    .    .. 

Mi.---.-    ■! 

Pleasant  ville 

Princeton 

Prospect  Park.... 

Rarltan 

Kill  Hi--    

Rldgewmxt   

RO-MI"  Vtif  P  '• 

Illif*th;. 
Rutherford 

Secaucns 

SomervWe. 

South  Mir--.    . . . 
South  Orange, . 
South  River 

Tmntj.'.'." '.',".'.. 

Town  of   Union 

(P.  t>.  Weehaw. 

Vlwlano ','.'.'. 
WaillDgton   ...... 

Washington     .     . 


..  .100 
31, 121 
•  !,*» 


Tbns.  wTfiopklns. 

Edwin  C.  Broome. 
F.J.  Ogle. 
W.  P.  Conway, 


H.  L.  Saunders, 
lien  ry  Snyder. 
Herman  Drees*!. 
W.  E.  Blldorback. 
John  H.  Hen-tug. 
Edward  E.Oaige. 

Christopher  Gregory. 
WalterT).  Davis. 
F,  J.  Sickles. 
D.C.  Bliss. 
J,  Burton  Wile j. 
David  R.Corson. 
Ire  T.  Chapman. 
T.  L.  Brooks. 
M.  F.  Hunted. 
D.  Fred  Aungst. 
John  R.  BoachJer. 
W.  B.  Patrick. 
Fred  6.  Shepherd. 
John  R.  Wilson. 
S.  E.  ahull. 
J.  W.  Riddle. 
II.  M.  Mai  son. 
W.  a  SulUran. 
Mabel  T.  Vanderblrt 
Thcs.  L.  Bump. 


W.S.Lesh. 
H.  A.Sprague. 
B.  S.  Maugham . 


rnhLalnn. 
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Wwtfleld, 

WestHoboken.. 
West  New  York. 
Wet  Orange 

Woodbury 

Albuquerque 

Ocrfe 

EuLuVipi.. 

i»svet»..'.;;:;: 

ahwcitj."^;*! 

Tiifiijooui 

Albany 

Albion 

Amityvilla 

BibSoL '.'..'.'.'.'.'. 

BlW.Li.viUe... 
BaltaonBpa.... 

Bull.. 

Bto.-'ti«i 

Cuandiipa 

Camutota 

Canton 

rarthaje 

CatsHlI. 

St: 

Cold  Spring 

DisQictNo.1 
WstrtctNn.13 

ccntoj.". .";:;:; 

DlOSvlllB. 

Depew 

DobbaFttry 

DoUrertlas 

Dunldik. 

East  Aqrcn 

Eait  Syracuse... 
EntaMue. 

Ellniri  Ttejfiitk. 

fort  Plain. 

Qtaos  Fmuil!  "1" 

GtovfrsYiua 

Ooahra 


38,403 
13,5W 
10,  WO 
1(83 


W.  It.  slciarbad. 


C.  Edward  Jones. 
W.O.Canner. 
GeocM  A.  Brown. 
H.  T.lfnrrow. 
FLD.Her™y. 
C.  W.  Armstrong. 
H.E.  Elden. 

E.A.l«dd. 
Edgar  A.  Lewis. 

d!  J.  Kelly.  ' 
E.B.  Barclay. 
E.C.  Hartnell. 
Frank  E.  Ffcik. 
E.G.Btmmans. 


Edward  D.Myeri. 


/J.  M.  Foster. 
\A_  M.  Blodgett . 

H.C.  Woadwarth, 

F.  E.  Smith. 

John  P.Sherrud. 
B.  U.  Stujppmrd. 
Toos.  G.  Coffee. 
F.  li.  DsrUng. 
Harry  W.afoad. 
E.  T. Hannessy. 
E.C.HocmBr. 
Asher  J.  Jscoby . 
J.  E.  Demurest. 
H.  Chudo  Hardy, 
FrankUa  Bmrbcr. 
W.JCPiBtL 
B.C.Vmalnifo. 
Wm.  B.  BMsdeU. 
Q.  F.  Du  Bill. 
J.  R.  Fangrleire. 
A.J.MernsIL 
Elbert  W.  Griffith. 


Ampstead 


Uw-fawa 


LfttieFaiJa 

Lock  port.. 
LowvillB... 

MaiS 


Mount  Morris... 


Oletui.... 

Oneldn.. 


tego.  - . 


Palchoeue 

Peekskffl: 

District  No.  7 
District  No.  S 

PennYon 

pojtchistor!;;!;! 

Port  Jenis 

Potsdam 

PoughkeepsJe 


Sarmiac  Lake.. 
Saratoga  Sprin, 

BaugerUes 

Rchoneftadv.. 

Scotia 

Seneca  Falls. . . 


H.  M.  Schwartz. 
F,  D.  Boyton. 
M.J.  Fletcher. 
Fronk  U  Smith. 
E.  L.  Ackley. 
M.J.  Michael. 

"l.  II .  Uathewson. 

'.  J.  Zeihnan. 
E.  B.  Taylor. 

Emmet  Boiknap. 

W.  H.  Kinney. 


S.6K3 

.   *  - 


Jaa.  F.  Tuthfll. 
Harold  M.  Jetailnj 
Harrokl  J.  Coon. 


DelmorE.BatcheUer 
F.  R.  Wajatnu. 
H.J.  Wlghtman. 
F.  C.  Byrn. 

W.  C.  Crwnwall. 

Geo.  J.  Daira.*' 

C.  W.  Richards. 
I.  S.  Carroll. 


W.  H.  McClelland. 


„-_,.  Staler. 
Goo.  E.  Webster. 


H.T.8 
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'""Bl-dL , 

Lansing  burgh  > 
district.        ' 

Tuckahoe 

Tiipper  Lake.. 

Utica 

Wslden 

Walton 

Wapplngers  Falls. 

Waterfoiii!!!!!!! 

Waterloo 

Watertown 

Watervliet 

wSisviJv.'."'.;!;. 

Westfleld 

Whitehall....... 

While  Plains 

Ashe  villa 

Belbaven 

Burlington 

OtarloTte 

Concord 

Durham. 

Edenton 

Eiiiaboth  City.. 

Fayetteville 

(lastonla 

Ootdsboro 

Graham... 

Greenville 

Henderson 

Henderson ville . . 

Hickory 

High  Faun 

Klnrton 

Morganton 

Mount  Airy 

Newborn 

Oxford 

Raleigh 

Reldsvlllo 

Rocky  Mount 

Salisbury. 

Bbelby 

Thomasville 

Washington 

Wilmington 

Wilson 

Winston-Satan.. 

Bismarck. 

Devils  Lake 

Dickinson 

Onai'tiiH.'.'.'.'.. 

Jamestown 

Bin*. .:;;;";;;: 

Valley  City 

WllUston 


\Nell  K.  White. 


I..  E.  Enderabet 


J.  W.  Ltunbard. 


W.  L.  B  rocker. 
J.  I.  Robinaon. 
C.  C.  Hawortb. 


E.  D.  Pusey. 
JoeH.  Nixon. 
B.  L.  Sheep. 
W.8.  Hnipee. 

O.  A.'  Hamilton 
M.  E.  Yount. 


a.  Marr.  ' 
...  Jt,  Curtis. 
Horace  Bisk. 
J.  II.  Cowles. 
R.W.Allen. 
I.  O.  Faulkner. 
Wythe  F.  Wamplei 
L.  M.  Epos. 
H.  B.  Smith. 
C.  G.Credle. 
Harry  Howell, 
P.  H.  Gwynn.Jr. 
R.K.Wlamn. 
T.W.Andrews. 
l.G.Orlffln. 
T).  U.  Thompson, 
n.  F.  Moaeley. 


J.  N 

Frank  L.  Ashley. 


J.  M.  Martin. 
Nelson  Sauvaln. 


Alliance 

Ashland 

Ashtabula 

Barberton 

Bararavllle 

BeUalra 

Belief  on  taine . . 

Belle  vue 

Berea 

Bow  ting  lireen 
Bridgeport 

Bucyrus. 

Byesville 

Cambridge 

raHn. 

ChlUlcothe 

Cincinnati 

Cireloville...... 

Cleveland... 

Cleveland  Heights 

Oonneaut 

Coshocton 

Cuyahoga  Fait... 

Defiance"!!"! !!! 

Delaware 

Delpboa 

Pennlaan 

Eart  Cleveland!."! 
East  Liverpool. . . 

East  Palestine.... 
East  Younratown 
Eaton 

Elmwood  Place... 

Elyria 

Find  lay 

Fcstorla 

Franklin 

Fremont 

oajiipoiia!!!!!!!!! 
Olrard 

Glouster 

Greenville!  '.'.'.'.'.'J. 
Hamilton 

Hilb'Mro 

I  ran  ton 

Lakowood... 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Lcctouia 

LocUand 

London 

Manafleld! !.. 

Marietta 

Martina  Ferry 

Marysvillo 

MasuloD 

Medina 

Mlamigburg 


I.  A.  McDowell 

II.  C.  DJotcrlctj. 

C.E.Stalley. 


D.  C.  Hryant. 
a.  A.Gillette. 
J.  W.  Wyandt. 
1.  R.  Patterson. 

w'S.'ArUr. 

Wilson  Hawkins. 


W.H.  Richard™. 
Frank  W.  Miller. 

E.  W.  Howey. 
Wm.  McK.  Vance. 
Hugh  R.  Hick. 
W.  If.  Angel. 

8.  O.  Mass. 
.•     ii    kDi 

F.  P.  Gelgor. 
A.  D.  Laid. 
W.M.Couraen. 
John  O' Leery. 


J.  J.  rhlUinr. 
W.  O.  Starberry. 
H.L.  Caah. 


Edward  Q.  Bwan. 
J.  K.  Kinnison. 
W.  A,  Welle. 
D.  1).  Clark. 

C.  P.  Lynch. 

J.  R.  Clements. 
Clauds  A.  Bruner 
H.  8.  Floyd.- 
LE.CoUW 
Wm.  H.  Gelger. 

C.'F.Hidgoley. 
W.  H.  Rice. 

D.  J.  Boone. 
H.  H.  Holier. 
B.  O.  Skinner. 
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uidditpot 

MidrUrlom 

UU.,1  J  jiution. . . 

Muciprllrr , 

Mount  Vernon. ... 

Najmlwin. 

NotoovOlr 

Nmsji 

N«  l-Pirnrlon. .. 
Nr>  'bjiaj-lpbi* 


Bbfli.) 

-/■  .:.j!.-|'t  " 


Wsdi*ortJi?.! 

WiMdmu.  . 


w«ri  Park.... 

Wiuart 

WHmj  ration .  . 


C.  R.  Durtin. 
1".  C.  Zcmer. 
"T.  R.  Ash. 


Geo.  E.  McCord. 
It.  I..  Err  In. 
W.  P.  Moody. 
Charles  A.  Kraut. 


C.  C.  Nardln. 


Kingfisher".". 


Oklahoma 

Okmulge* 

Poula  Valley... 


PfjiioaCity.. 

Purrell 

Sapulpa 


2,502     ; 

a,i3o    ■ 

S,70B    I 


Aafaktnd!!!^"' 
Baker.!!!"!!;; 

GraTaa'pasa!!".! 

Klamalh  Falls.. 


.■Grande.. 


SffiS' 


Beaver  Falls. . 


Btalnvllle 

B  lately   (P.   o. 

Bloomaburg 


< 

2 
2 
■1 
1? 

us 

7S3 

j 

907 

27  K 

7 

672 

av, 

170 
776 

2 

521 

1 

2K3 

II 

8S4 

" 

nxa 

1 

000 

4,Z7S 

6,713 

olrtw 

s!?6s 

*;^t 

*,4W 

207, an 

u'Jin 

SI, 913 
2,  MB 

3, we 

6,  MS 

5,  Ml 

3I7BO 
2.W1 

4,317 

.  ».-< 

■  t  ■ 

3,45o 

M23 

3'i|km 

; 

113 

H.Clay  Flak. 
J.  A.  Whltolord. 
H.  B.  Bruner. 
JohnT.  Butcher. 
L.  8.  Stephens. 


E.  E.  Oherholtier. 
M.  R.  Floyd. 


J.  Percy  Wells. 

'    ~.  Hampton. 

..  Howard. 

rev  O.  Smith. 


.  W.  Dodd. 

G.S.'MoVey. 

"—.V.  Craig. 

A.  Kelly. 

'.'  Cope. 
).  Kebock. 


John  w.  Gruver. 
E.D.  OH. 
Jonas  K.  Warner. 
Floyd  AtwelT. 
Arthur  H.  Sloop. 


L.  F.  SUmar. 
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Brackenridge. . 

Braddoek 

Bradford 

Bridgeport 


CarboDdalo... 


Carnegie. 

CarHclc    (P.    ■ 

Pittsburgh). 

Catasaqua..... 

Chembersburg. 

Charlerot 

Chester 

Clnlrton 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clifton  Heights... 


imbla... 


ConneUsvllle... 
Conshonocken . . 

Coraopolls 

Coudersport 


Danville, 

Dl&aon'ciiy'.'.'.'.'. 

Dorraneeton  (F  6- 
Wllkea-Barre). 

Dowolngtown 

Doyleatown 

Dubois 

Duquesne 


East  M  a  uch  Chunk 


Edgewood 

EdwardavllleiP. 
O.WUies-Barre) 
E  lira  heth  town... 
ElwoodCity 


r^t-ion). 
Farrell 

FnrdClty... 


Ualrtuli 

Colllwln 

Gettysburg... 


I.  F.  Butterworth. 

L.'D.jtup.' 

C.  E.  Wlfibn. 
J.A.Olhsnn. 
f.  W.McVay. 
Ev«ll  J.  l.ewls. 
Jno.  C.  Wagner. 
T.  J.  George. 
W.  H.  Sprenkle. 


ilela  it.  Smith. 
C.  S.Hottenstein. 
Wm.  Phetlock. 
J.C.  W,-rnti. 
Charles  J.  Naegle. 


C.  B.  Hanyen,  Jr. 


■n  Ross. 


C.  F.  HoDan. 


|M.    E.   Relisnyder 

(high  school). 
T.L  Jenkins  (grades; 
R.  E.  Ijiramy. 
M.C.  Harrier. 


a,S37  i  Elliabeth Dougher. 


W.  R.Traiitmen. 
C.  E.Carter. 
F.  A.  Burkley. 
N.  P.  Luckenbill. 

R.U.  Hlier. 
Helen  L.  Cope. 

Cornelius  A.  Burke. 

".Bubeck. 


Glajaport.  ........ 

Oreensburg 

Greenville 

Hanover,.".;;."!;! 

Harrlsburg 

Haileton 

Holidays  burg.... 

Homestead 

Hoiiesdale 

Huntingdon 

irwin...".".";;;;;;; 

Jeannatte 

Johnsonburg 

Johnstown 

Klncstou ! 

Kittannlng... 

KnoitvUie 

Lancaster 

Lansdowne 

Lnnsford 

Larksvllie(P.  o, 
Wilkes- Barro). 

Latrobe . 

Lebanon 

Leech  burg 

I-ehiRhto/i 

Lewisburg. . 

Lewistown 

Lockbaven 

Luiemo 

Lykens 

McAdoo 

McKeesport ...... 

Mahanoy  City.... 

M au tb  Chunk 

Mavfleld 

Meadville 

Mwhanlcsburg. .. 

Media 

JlcvprMlak'.. 

MiiVllr-lowu. 

Millvala 

UinaraMVlistP.o; 

Wilkes- liurro). 
Minersvllle 

MountCiVrnei::;: 

Mount  Ploiiint" 

Mount  Union 

Munhnll 

Nauilcoke 

New  [irighion 

Newcastle 

New  Keusingtou. 

Norristown ... 

Nortliam  pton . 

North  Braddock.. 

North  East 

Northumberland  . 

oiicity.;;; 


T.S.  March. 
O.  B.  Gerbarlch. 
~I.lt,  B.Lehn. 

A.J. English. 
F.  E.Down  as. 
D.  A.  Herman. 
H.  J.  Barrett. 


E.  R,  Barclay. 
Ernest  Work'. 
Samuel  Fausold, 

D.  S.  Barton. 
H.  H.  Rounds. 
I.  G.  Dundore. 
3.  M.  Rohb. 
H,  J.  Stockton. 

"oiDIotrick. 
..A.  IferkaL 
Clyde  W.  Cnwniei 
A.  R.  Ollbert, 
H.  B,  Work. 
J,  Waller  Gapp. 


Chaa.  8.  sillier. 
E.  M.  Balsbaugh. 
S.  M.  Neagley. 
B.M.Bhull. 
Harry  8.  Bourne. 
W.  A.  Hutchison. 


1.  Richey. 


N.  ( 

J.  R 

T.  K.  Johnston. 
Harry  *.  Oday. 
^.  P.  Heckert. 

Vnna  L.  McCarthy. 

V.  W.  Irwin.        * 
Ralph  Jacoby. 
W.  H.  Mtcbeals. 
II.  Kretchman. 
J.  Wir-key. 


Minnie  Irtilimr 
1.  H.  De  Long. 
V.  P.  Harley. 
C. R.  8tone. 
A.  P.  Diflendafcr. 
F.  A.  Marcks. 
"  W.  Lyons. 

m  Q.  Graham. 
Berlin  E  monoid. 

W.  D.  Landis- 
H.O.  Means. 
W.  J.  MeQulston. 


C.  W.  Peters. 
W.  M.  Davidson. 


Irs  A.  Oon. 

Qeo.  H.  WelM." 
F.  S,  Jacksan. 


stead  (F.  O. 

Homestead). 
Weat  Newton.... 
WestPltUtcn... 
Wilkes-  Dura 


6,042 
99,07] 


Charles  8.  Foos. 


2.612 

i'tll 
.VW3 

1,  TH 

2,  TOO 
H.M6 


w.  m'.  Palrce. 
B.  R.  (Irlmm. 
J.  A.  Chland. 

Alice  UeiHpa, 


E.  C.  1  avers. 


John  J.  Donovan. 
Wm.  M.  Johnston. 
J.  W.  Cooper. 
A.   Lee  Snulenbe 

P.^kCaiineld. 
J.  W.  Bnvder. 

D.  I).  wuiliu. 

Philip  J.  Lent. 
A.  B.  Elder. 

T.  J.  Sullivan. 
W.  E.  De Torek. 
Chu.  R.  Davis. 
Eohert  Brown,  ]r, 
E.T.McCready. 
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Uon'Set    8«P«rlnwndeDt     or 


Old  Forge... 
Oryphant 

PeoArgyi"; 

Ferkute 

Philsdelphis 

PhUipabarg 

PhoenlxrtHe.... 

Pitalra 

Plltstnagti 

Plttston 

Plymouth 

Porta** 

PortCMbon.... 

Pottatowu 

FotUTilta 

Funxsutawney . 
QrakerUnm.... 
Banldn    (P.    O 

Braddock). 
Readlux 

RenoTo 

He-T.oldsville... 
Riipraj. 

St.  Clmtr  (P.* "6V 
Mount  Oliver). 

Bt.  Ckur  (SXbuyl- 
kiU  County). 

Set . ,  jj ;)' ' ' !  ii 

Sdanton . . . ' "  . 
Sewirkle, 

Snarpsboi i  '.'.'.'. 
SharpsYllt 

Shlppenahuri 

Surer  Creek.. 

Glaiugrtaa.... 

SOU  lb     hWmrii* 

SoutbFork 

Soul'.    Wlununa- 

Spanckr 

SpnnjClty 

Btethon 

StToudlburi  .... 

Sunbory .' 

Buaqu»hannft.    . .  . 

aniiemito  "<>'■ ' 

O    W  1 1  k  •  » 

Tarratnm .'.'.'. 

tiflor 

TmkCwiit.'.:'.*: 


J.  F.  Derr. 

V.  D.  Endaley. 
¥m.  S.  Eoblnson. 


ouiriiivme  ir 
O.  BurtsWlo; 
Centra!  Falls. . . 


Coventry.. 
CranstoD  (r.  u. 

Providence). 
Cumberland   (F. 

O.  Mwivllle). 
East  Greenwich. 
East  Providence. 
Johnston  (P.  O. 

Providence). 


i^ousoaic 
^orthkuL 


Pawtucket... 
Portsmouth.. 
Providence  ■ . . 


22, 7H 

is,  sis 

21,107 
10,107 


2,681 
3' 48} 


John  K.  Fanner  - 

Irving  C.  MilcuelL 

I.  C.  Phillips. 

J.  R.  D.  Oldham. 

John  L.  Smith. 

H.  W.  Lull. 
H.M,  Walradt. 
lugust  JJerau. 

I.  L.  Adams. 
Frank  O.  Draper. 


>  Part  of  Warwick  In  leio. 
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City. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA— 

continued. 

Anderson 

Bennetts  ville 

Camden 

Charleston 

Cheraw 

Chester 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Darlington....... 

Easley 

Florence 

Gaflhcy 

Georgetown . .  ^ . . . 

Greenville 

Greenwood 

Laurens 

Marion 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 

Rock  Hill 

Spartanburg 

Sumter 

Union 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 

Brookings 

Deadwood 

Huron 

Lead 

Madison 

Mitchell 

Pierre 

Rapid  City 

Redfield 

Sioux  Falls 

Watertown 

Yankton 

TENNESSEE. 

Bristol 

Chattanooga 

Clarksville 

Cleveland 

Columbia 

Covington 

Dyersburg 

Fayette  vflle 

Franklin 

Harriman 

Humboldt 

Jackson 

Johnson  City 

Knoxville 

Lafollette 

Lebanon 

Lenoir  City 

Memphis 

Morristown. 

Murfreesboro 

Nashville 

Paris 

Pulaski 

Rockwood 

Shelbvville 

Tullanoma 

Union  City 

TEXAS. 

Abilene 

Amarillo 

Austin 

Ballinger 

Bay  City , 


Popula- 
tion cen- 
sus of 
1910. 


0,634 
2,646 
3,569 

58,833 
2,873 
4,754 
3,272 

26,319 
3,789 
2,983 
7,0f>7 
4,767 
5,530 

15, 741 
6,614 
4,818 
3,844 
5,028 
5,906 
7,216 

17,517 
8,109 
5,623 


10,753 
2,971 
3,653 
5,791 
8,392 
3,137 
6,515 
3,656 
3,854 
3,060 

14,094 
7,010 
3,787 


7,148 
44,604 
8,548 
5,549 
5,754 
2,990 
4,149 
3,439 
2,924 
3,061 
3,446 
15,779 
8,502 
36,346 
2,816 
3,659 
3,392 
131, 105 
4,007 
4,679 
110,364 
3,881 
2,928 
3,660 
2,869 
3,049 
4,389 


9,204 
9,957 
29,860 
3,536 
3,156 


Superintendent  o  r 
supervising  prin- 
cipal. 


E.  C.  McCants. 
K.  D.  Benn. 
J.  G.  Richards,  jr. 
A.  B.  Rhett. 
J.K.  MoCown. 
Myran  E.  Brockman. 
J.  H.  Witherspoon. 
Wm.  H.  Hand. 
J.  C.  Daniel. 
J.  V.  McElveen. 
W.  L.  Brooker. 
W.  C.  Taylor. 
Wm.  C.  Bynym. 
J.  L.  Mann. 
W.  E.  Black. 
H.  W.  Gasque. 
T.  C.  Easterling. 
O.  B.  Cannon. 
A.  J.  Thackston. 
R.  C.  Burts. 
Frank  Evans. 
S.  H.  Edmunds. 
Davis  Jeffries. 


J.  T.  Glenn. 
8.  W.  Johnson. 
E.  A.  Hollister. 
A.  J.  Lang. 
O.  G.  Prichard. 
C.  E.  Nickle. 
J.  C.  Lindsey. 
R.  E.  Rawlins. 
Amos  Groethe. 
Carl  M.  Bair. 
A.  A.  McDonald. 
T.  A.  Harmon. 
E.  R.  Edwards. 


R.  B.  Rubins. 
R.  L.  Jones. 
A.  J.  Smith. 
D.  C.  Arnold. 
R.  L.  Harris. 
R.  M.  Lester. 

C.  M.  Walker. 
Geo.  C.  Simmons. 
A.  J.  Haun. 

D.  S.  Tanner. 
H.  H.  Ellis. 

C.  B.  Ijams. 

D.  M.  Andrews. 
W.  E.  Miller. 
P.  W.  Kerr. 
W.  Lee  Harris. 
J.  H.  Jarvis. 
W.  S.  Jones. 

C.  C.  Sherrod. 
J.  C.  Mitchell. 
H.  C.  Weber. 
M.  M.  Phillips. 
Annie  L.  Hull. 
N.  A.  Steadman. 
Louis  Wilholte. 
Jno.  W.  Jamison. 
F.  E.  Ranck. 


R.  D.  Green. 
M.  H.  Duncan. 

A.  N.  McCallum. 
J.  M.  Skinner. 

B.  F.  Phelps. 


City. 


texas— contd. 

Beaumont 

Beeville 

Belton 

Big8prlng. 

Bonham. 

Bowie 

Brady 

Brennam 

Brownsville .... 

Brown  wood 

Bryan 

Calvert 

Cameron 

Childress 

Cleburne 

Coleman 

Comanche 

Commerce 

Corpus  Christi. . 

Corsicana 

Crockett 

Cuero ;. 

Dalhart 

Dallas 

Denlson 

Denton 

Dublin 

Eagle  Pass 

ElPaso 

Ennis 

Fort  Worth 

Gainesville 

Galveston 

Georgetown 

Goneofes 

Greenville 

Hillsboro 

Houston 

Jacksonville 

Jefferson 

Laredo 

Lockhart 

Longview 

Luikin 

McKinney 

Maflin 

Marshall 

Mart 

Mezia , 

Mineral  Wells... 
Mount  Pleasant . 
Nacogdoches.... 

Navasota 

New  Braunfels. . 

Orange , 

Palestine 

Paris 

Plainview 

Port  Arthur 

Quanah 

San  Angelo 

San  Antonio 

San  Marcos 

Seguin , 

Sherman 

Smlthvule 

Snyder 

Stamford 

Stephenvflle 

Sulphur  Springs 

Sweetwater 

Taylor 

Teague 

Temple 

Terrell , 

Tezarkana 

Tyler 

Uvalde 


Popula- 
tion cen- 
sus of 
1910. 


20,640 
3,269 
4,164 
4,102 
4,814 
2,874 
2.669 
4,718 

10,517 
6,967 
4,132 
2,579 
3,263 
3,818 

10.364 
3,046 
2,756 
2,818 
8.222 
P.  749 
3,947 
3.109 
2,580 

92,104 

13,032 
4,732 
2,551 
3,536 

39,279 
5,6«9 

73,312 
7.624 

36,981 
3,096 
3,139 
8,850 
6,115 

85,784 
2,875 
2,515 

14,855 
2,945 
5,155 
2,749 
4,714 
3,878 

11,452 
2,939 
2,694 
3,950 
3,137 
3,369 
3,284 
3,165 
5,527 

10,482 

11,269 
2,829 
7,663 
8,127 

10,321 

96,614 
4,071 
3,116 

12,412 
3,167 
2.514 
3,902 
2,561 
5,151 
4,176 
5,314 
3.288 

10,993 
7,050 
9,790 

10,400 
3,998 


Superintendent  o  r 
supervising  prin- 
dpei. 


M.  E.  Moore. 
W.  E.  Madderra. 
L.  H.  Hubbard. 

A.  W.  Flaniken. 
H.  D.  Fillers. 
T.  P.  Walker. 
N.  A.  Cleveland. 
Joseph  C.  Tucker. 
Thomas  J.  Yoo. 
Geo.  W.  Page. 
W.  C.  Lawson. 

D.  R.  Hibbetts. 
L.  H.  Kidd. 

B.  M.  Harrison. 
Emmett  Brown. 

C.  H.  Hufford. 
J.  B.  Layne. 
A.  L.  Dav. 

R.  T.  Pritchett. 
J.  E.  Blair. 
Donald  McDonald, 
A.  S.  Bush. 
James  H.  Hayes. 
J.  F.  Kimball. 

F.  B.  Hughes. 
W.  T.  Doggett. 
S.  L.  Wolie. 

G.  B.  M.  Snyder. 
A.  H.  Hughey. 
J.  D.  CoghJan. 
M.  H.  Moore. 

C.  A.  Puckett. 
John  W.  Hopkins. 
M.  A.  Cannon. 
K.  A.  Jones. 
L.  C.  Gee. 
W.  T.  Lofland. 
P.  W.  Horn. 
A.  O.  Strother. 
C.  E.  Farmer. 
L.  J.  Christen. 
T.  A.  Fisher. 
L.  W.  Morton. 
I.  A.  Coston. 
J.  S.  Carlisle. 

A.  C.  Ferguson. 
J.  P.  Glasgow. 
J.  G.  Toland. 
W.  H.  Butler. 
R.  A.  Deen. 

P.  E.  Wallace. 
R.  F.  Davis. 
L.  G.  Andrews. 
R.  H.  Mans. 

E.  B.  Stover. 
Bonner  FrizselL 
J.  G.  Wooten. 
W.  E.  Patty. 
G.  M.  Sims. 
IrvingBall. 
Felix HE.  Smith. 
Jeremiah  Rhodes. 
E.  M.  Day. 

Joe  F.  Saegert. 
J.  C.  Pvie. 
L.  W.  Land. 
Claud  V.Hall. 
N.  8.  Holland. 
J.  D.  Bramlette. 
W.  L.  Willis. 
J.  G,  Chapman. 
J.  E.  Watts. 
L.  Notley. 
W.  W.  Clement. 

B.  H.  Miller. 
H.  W.  StilwelL 
G.  O.  Clough. 
A.  W.  Evans. 
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Victors 

28,425 
6,205 

.'.,071 
8,200 

Waiahachle 

Weaiberlori. 

Wichita  Fate 

American  Fork.-. 

2,707 

3,685 

Park  (Sty 

J,  439 

2,  .559 
02,777 
3,464 
3,886 

Salt  Lake  City.... 

Spanish  Fort 

— ■ 

10,734 
3,346 

8,601 

Brattleboro 

7,541 
20,468 

Fair  Haven 

3,096 
3,201 
4,179 

Moutielier 

O.  Morrlsville)'. 
NortEfidd. 

2,846 
7.S66 
2,662 

3,664 

3',  644 

Randolph 

lUchford 

Rocfcinghiim  (P. 
0.   Bellows 

Falls. 

8,191 
2,007 

6,207 

ft.  Albans 

St.  Johnsbury 

6,381 
8,098 
4,781 

Waterbory 

West  Rutland.... 

3,273 

Woodstock 

13,320 
2,608 

2,690 
6,247 
8,246 
8,766 
6,748 
4,234 

Bur  Stone  Cap... 

Bnena  Vista 

Charlottesville.-. 

Clifton  Forge 

2,071 

E.  F.  Blrckhead. 


It.  E.  I*  Adams. 


.  L.  Williamson. 


C.  E.  Gaunn. 
Bay  Stewart. 
V.  K.  Hopkins. 
J.  L.  Reams. 


Carroll  H.  'White. 
Clayton  I..  Erwin. 
(Bee  Rockingham.) 
D.  W,  McClelland. 
M.  A.  Bturtevant. 
Florence  H.  Welhnsn. 
M.  D.  Chittenden. 


Lexington.... 
Lynchburg... 
aferlon... 


Beettle.V 


C.  C.  Hitchcock. 
H.  D.  Casey, 
Homer  I!,  Hunt. 
at.  W.  Chaffee. 


R.  C.  Bowton. 


John  T.  Waasom, 


{.  Schmldtka. 

H.  R.  Taylor. 
Charles  Henry. 
■7BL  3.  GambUl. 

.!.  Q.  wiuuHo. 
Frank  B.  Cooper. 
*  •».  Hodge. 
~™  W,  Murphy. 
OrvllleC.  Pratt. 

",  W.  Shumway. 

G.M.  Warren. 
V.  C.  Davis. 


Floyd  Hanllan. 
E.  C.  Wade. 
Geo.  8.  Laldley. 
Wright  Denny. 
Elmer  E.  Oldaker. 
J.  A.  Jackson. 
™r.  H.  Thacher. 

Otis  d.  Wilson. 


Thos.  J.  Mcllvalne. 
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City. 


WEST  VIBOIN1A- 

continued. 

Wellsburg 

Wheeling 

Williamson 

■WISCONSIN. 

Antigo 

Appleton 

Ashland 

Baraboo 

Beaver  Dam. .. . 

Boloit 

Berlin 

Burlington 

Chippewa  Falls. 

Columbus 

Ciidahy 

De  Per* 

Eau  Claire 

Edgerton 

Fond  du  Lac... 
Fort  Atkinson. . 
Grand  Rapids.. 

Green  Bay 

Hartford 

Hudson 

JanesYlUe 

Jefferson ....... 

Kaukauna 

Kenosha 

La  Crosse 

Lake  Geneva... 

Madison 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Marshfteld 

Menasha 

Menomonle 

Merrill 

Milwaukee 

Mineral  Point.. 

Monroe 

Neenah 

New  London . . . 


JEffSt    Superintendent     or 

^usT     eST***   P** 

1910.  CL^&1" 


4,189 

41,641 

3,  Ml 


7,198 

18,773 

11,594 
6,324 
6,758 

15,125 
4,638 
3,212 
8,393 
2,523 
3,691 
4,477 

18,310 
2,513 

18,797 
3,877 
6,521 

25,236 
2,982 
'2,810 

13,894 
2,582 
4,717 

21,371 

30,417 

3,079 

25,531 

13,027 

14,610 

5,783 

6,081 

5,036 

8,689 

873,857 

2,925 

4,410 

5,734 

3,383 


W.  N.  Beetham. 
C.  E.  Githens. 
A.  C.  Davis. 


R.  A.  Brandt. 
Carrie  E.Morgan. 
I.  O.  HubbarcL 
A.  C.  Kingsfora. 
Geo.  R.  Ray. 
F.  E.  Converse. 
CD.  Lamberton. 
F.  L.  Witter. 
H.  N.  Goddard. 
John  Dixon. 
Jesse  F.  Cory. 
A.  L.  Simon. 
Wm.  T.  Darling. 
Fred  J.  Holt. 
R.  W.  Fairchild. 
E.  H.  Niles. 
E.  G.  Doudna. 

A.  W.  Burton. 
Geo.  B.  Haverson. 

D.  T.John. 
H.  H.  Faust. 
Earl  C.  Madnnis. 
Leo  G.  Schussman. 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Brad- 
ford. 

B.  E.  McCormick. 
W.  R.  Rood. 
Chas.  S.  Meek. 

E.  W.  Waite. 

P.  F.  Neverman. 
Chester  Newlun. 
O.  H.  Plenske. 
WillG.  Bailentlne. 
H.  W.  Kircher. 
Milton  C.  Potter. 
Arnold  A.  Vieth. 
L.  R.  Creutz. 

C.  F.  Hedges. 
David  Newberry. 


City. 


Wisconsin— eon. 

Oconomowoc 

Oconto 

Oshkosh 

Platte  ville 

Plymouth 

Portage 

Port  Washington 
Prairie  du  Chien. 

Racine 

Reeds  bare , 

Rhinelanaer 

Rice  Lake 

Richland  Center. . 

Ripen 

Shawano 

Sheboygan , 

South  Milwaukee. 

Sparta 

Stanley 

Stevens  Point.... 

Stoughton 

Sturgeon  Bay.... 

Superior.... 

Tomah 

Tomahawk 

Two  Rivers 

Washburn 

Watertown 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waupun 

Wausau 

Wauwatosa 

West  Allis 

Whitewater 

WYOMING. 

Casper 

Cheyenne 

Evans  ton 

Laramie 

Rawlins 

Rock  Springs 

Sheridan 


Popula- 
tion cen- 
sus of 
1910. 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  prin- 
cipal. 


3,054 
5,629 

33,062 
4,452 
3,094 
5.440 
3,792 
3,149 

38,002 
2,615 
5,637 
3,968 
2,652 
3,739 
2,923 

26,398 
6,092 
3,973 
2,675 
8,692 
4,781 
4,282 

40,384 
3,419 
2,907 
4,850 
3,830 
8,829 
8,740 
2,789 
3,382 

16,560 
3,346 
6,645 
3,224 


2,639 
11,320 
2,583 
8,237 
4,256 
5, 778 
8.408 


E.  F.  Strong. 
Henry  E.Smith. 
M.  N.  Maclver. 

F.  V.  Towell. 
C.  A.  Rubado. 
Chas.  C.  Bishop. 
N.  G.  Lentsner. 
Nicholas  G  undersea. 

F.  M.  Longanecker. 
A.  B.  Olson. 

W.  P.  Colburn. 
H.  J.  Steeps. 
A.  F.  Caldwell. 
L.  P.  Goodrich. 
R.  J.  McMahon. 
J.  G.  Walvoord. 
Fred  W.  Hein. 
Frank  C.  Bray. 
C.  W.  Dodge. 
H.  C.  Snyder. 
C.  J.  Anderson. 
E.  C.  Gotham. 
J.  G.  Moore. 
W.  E.  Bush. 
Frederick  Ek. 
Fred  G.  Bishop. 
C.  E.  Hulteen. 
Thomas  J.  Berto. 

G.  O.  Banting. 
R.  E.  Brasure. 
Larue  F.  Smith. 
Silas  B.  Tobev. 
Philip  A.  Kolb. 
T.  J.  Jones. 

A.  R.  Page. 


A.  A.  Slade. 
A.  S.  Jessup. 
C.  C.  Voeller. 
L.C.TidballJr. 
C.  A.Anderson. 
O.  C.  Schwiering. 
J.  J.  Early. 
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i  Crruts  of  Otbe  30,000 


Los  Annln.  Calif.. 
Oakbuul.  Calil 

Sacramento t  'a.  .'  ' 
Ban  Dkn  Calif  .... 
Colorado  BprtBM,  d 
Pueblo.  Colo  : 

Diamnl 

District » 

Bridgeport.  Coan. . , 
NnHim,  Conn . 
Wilmington,  !>••  ... 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Chjcap..  m      

Decatur,  III    .   

East  St.  Louit.IU... 

Peoria,  El 

QulDCT.ni  

RocklorrLIil 
Evansrlile,  bid     ... 
Fort  Wbjm,  lort  .. 
IndianapoUi,  Ird . . . 
South  Bend,  lod ,. 
Torre  Haul*,  tod 
Cedar  iupib.  Ion 
DaveoptH.  Iiwa  . . . 
Des  Monies,  Inw* 
Dubuque.  loir*  . .  . 
SkmxCltr.  Iowa ... 
Kansas  CltT,  Bans. . 

Topek*.  Kai.  • 

Wichita.  han.< 

COTlDgtdfl,    Kv    

LexingUn,  Ky 

LouUvlBe.Kt 

Newport,  Ky 

NawOrlraiig,  La. ... 


Cambridge.  Mw  '. '. 
Fltebburr,  llaaa. .  . 

Lowell.  If IN 

Lynn,  Hi—   .....    , 
Newton,  Han  .... 

Salem,  Baal    

Sprlnineld,  Hau  .. 

BejCilv.'Mirh 


S«'1' 


Flint,  M  .1     

Grand  Raiild*.  Mlet 
Jackson,  it  Kb 
Kaiamaiux  U  icb . . 


Dulutb,  Hum 

Min.nsaiw;i\Mnin 
St.  Paul,  Ulan  ..... 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ... 

St.  Joseph,  Ho  

St.  Loul  .  Ho 

fiprtnsfi.ll.  Mi. 

Lincoln.  N-lr. 

Omaha,  Net>r. 

Mavonm-   N.J 

Camden.  N   J 

Bait  Orange,  N.  J 


d   0,  Robertson. 

M--  Man  K-jamiU. 
.  John  h  ft  viik'jvp. 
.    Robert  HaD. 

Howard  Jeslel.i 
.    K  C   l.lf.1*. 
.    Charles  J  Foraban. 
.    Arthur  KJnkade. 


.    OeorreC  tuft. 

F.d  BmlUi. 

"   I.  I'l-ptnurinr, 
t   Hole)'. 

.J.  UcCoUuter. 
.    (ieoree  I     (laiton. 

Leo  Phi  Tf. 

H.C.  K.U.TU' 

W    A,  A*rmour< 

U  C   Hul  ran  ' 
,    J .  U  Lei  and. 

H  HlinraJI, 

.    BmiUIorhardt. 
.    NictmUs  Uaucr. 
.    F.roesl  F   Moroni. 
.    JobnH.Rwbe.t 
William  T.  Keootb. 


"  t.   .  I  A   Roche. 
.    Fred  L.  Ward. 

Jinei'ti  Heal* 
.    Frank  F.  Price. 
.    J   W.  iMwnlnc, 

Charles  A   Oarld. 

II    L.  HlUt. 

1'    N    U.nl: 

I   r  For.       ' 

B.W.J] 

.    J  Snulhfaut. 
'    C  Ruusred. 

o  F  WomrMo. 
K.F.  Drahar. 
■  n.Jaclram. 

I.  L.  I.i     rif 
Chat  P  v  uon.< 

K   ;    ii  oflman.* 

JO  Ludlam  • 

.    W  T    Hourke.t 

,     J.  D.  H.  .  1 


i  Hobokan/N.'j....! 
I  Jersey  City, N.J... 
I  Newark,  N.J 


u    Hoboken.N.J. 

H  BlnBhBmlon.ri,  Y... 

0  Buflalo.N.Y 

U  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

1  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

tady,  N.  Y... 
e,S.'.Y 


.    Thos.  F.  Maclcessy. 


F.Dunphcv. 

'.    Alexis  jlenoist." 
.   C.  F.  Mlddlebrook. 


Yontara,  N,"ir" .'." 

CharloUe.N.C.... 

Akron,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 


Columbia.  Ohio.. 


Springe  Id, 
Toledo,  Oh) 


..  ./lahoma.  OWla 
Portland,  Oreg.. 
Allentowix  Pa. . 


Johnstown  Pa.... 
HcKsesport,  Pa"'. 


Philadelphia,  Pa... 


Willi  emmctt^  Pail  I 

York.PafT. 

Providence,  R.  I... 


Chattanooga,  Tenn... 

Knoxvlllejrain 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Term 

Dallas,  Ten 

El  Paso,  Tax 

Fort  Worth,  Tea 


Houston,  T 


n  Anton  lo.Tei.. 


Seattle,  Wash.... 
Spokane,  Wash. . 
Tacoma,  Wash  .. 
Huntington,  W. ' 
Wheeling,  W.  Va 
LaCrosse,  Wis... 
Milwaukee,  Wis.. 


.  T.  P.  Wenner. 
W.  N.  Decker. 
F.J.  Wilt. 

lt'.li.  Hammelbeugb, 

R.M.  Bolenfus.  " 
W,  T.  Norton. 
iliiL-h  M.  Marquis. 


■  (wiiiiam 
. .    Oscar  B.  ueim. 
..    Geo.  E.  HMk.i 


.  _.o.C.  Rogers. 

.  F.  B.  Frailer. 

.  O.  Brheltltn. 

.  O.  W.  Oarner.t 
1.  8.  Van  Deren. 

.  it.  Randolph,  Jones 

,  E.  E.  Edwards. 

.  Edwin  Bruce. 

!  Paiilll.Bcholr,. 


.    Thos.  A.  Spencer. 
.    W.H.  Lyons. 

.    Frank  B  tan  ton. 


rankM.l 


•  Secretary  ol  board  of  education. 
-  Superintendent  ol  supplies. 
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XIV. — Chibf  Medical  Inspectors  or  School  Health  Officers  in  Cities  of  Over 

30,000  Population. 


City. 


Chief  medical  inspector  or 
school  health  officer. 


Birmingham,  Ala 

Mobile,  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala , 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Berkeley,  Calif 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Oakland,  Calif 

Pasadena,  Calif , 

San  Diego,  Calif 

San  Francisco,  Calif. . . , 
Colorado  SpringB,  Colo . 
Pueblo,  Colo.: 

District  No.  1 

District  No.  20 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Meriden,  Conn 


New  Britian,  Conn. 


New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Haven  (Westville 
district),  Conn. 

Waterbury ,  Conn 

Wilmington,  Del.  .\ 

Washington,  D.C 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Tampa,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Augusta,  Ga 

Chicago,  111 

Decatur,  111 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

Joliet,Ill 

Peoria,Dl 

Rockiord.Ill 

Springfield,  IU 

Evansville,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Kansas  City,  Kans 


Topeka,  Kans 

Wichita,  Kans 

Covington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 

Newport,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La. . . 

Boston,  Mass 

Brockton,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass. . . 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Fall  River,  Mass... 

Fitch  burg,  Mass 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lynn,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Newton,  Mass 

Pittsfleld,  Mass 

Salem,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass — 

Taunton,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 


Dr.  J.  S.  McLester. 
Mattie  Huston.* 
Dr.  W.  A.  McPhaul. 
Dr.  Ida  J.  Brooks. 
Dr.  Richard  A.  Bolt. 
Dr.  Herbert  F.  True. 
Dr.  Alvin  Powell. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Webster. 
Dr.  T.  D.  Maher. 
Dr.  O.  R.  Gillett. 

Maude  Rose.1 

Elizabeth  Hopkins.1 

Le  Roy  Wilkes. 
/Dr.  H.  D.  Lockwood. 
\Dr.  R.V.Quinlan. 

Dr.  W.S.Lyon. 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  Dalton. 

Dr.  Frank  Zwfck. 

Dr.  F.O.Wright. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Marks. 


I 


I 


Dr.  C.  W.  S.  Frost. 
Dr.  B.  H.  Beeler. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Murphy. 

Mrs.  Thelka  Flint. 
Dr.  J.  P.  Kennedy. 
Dr.  H.J.  Baker. 
Dr.  J.  D.  Robertson. 
Miss  G.Johnson. 
Dr.  G.O.Hulick. 
Harriet  Hurst.1 
Dr.  F.M.Meixner. 
Dr.  D.  W.  Day. 
Alice  Dalbey.1 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Hartloff. 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Dancer. 
Dr.  William.  A.  Ocker. 
Rebecca  Carr.1 
Dr.Z.T.Zaring. 
Mary  D.Gaston.1 
Dr.  P.  H.  Schroeder. 
Dr.  Fred  Moore. 
Mrs.  M.  S.  James. 
Anna  Fobes.1 
Dr.  L.  B.  Gloyne. 
Mrs.  Mary  Grover. 
Genevieve  LU1. 
Dr.  James  A.  Ryan. 
Dr.  George  Wilson. 
Dr.  T.  H.  Baker. 
Dr.  John  Todd. 
Dr.  Edmund  Moss. 
Dr.  William  H.  Devine. 
Dr.  W.  W.  FuUerton. 
Dr.J.  M.Wadden. 
Dr.  Geo.  B.  Fenwick. 
Dr.  Samuel  B.  Morriss. 
Dr.  Eustace  L.  Fiske. 
Dr.  John  F.  Croston. 
Dr.  Harold  E.  Miner. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Baker. 
Dr.  M.  R .  Donovan. 
Dr.  W.  G.  Kirschbaum. 
Dr.  Francis  G.  Curtis. 

(') 
Dr.  G.  E.  Tucker. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Morse. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Murphy. 
Dr.  Thomas  F.  Kenney. 
Dr.  F.8.  Baird. 
Dr.  Guy  L.  Connor. 


Flint,  Mich 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Jackson,  Mich 

Kalamazoo,  Mich . . . 

Lansing,  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich.: 

East  Side 

West  Side 

Duluth,Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo 

Butte,  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nebr 


Omaha,  Nebr 

Manchester,  N.  H. . 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Camden,  N.J 

East  Orange,  N.  J.. 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Hoboken,N.  J. 


Jersey  City,  N.J 
Passaic,  N.J. 


Newark. 


Paterson,  N.  J 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 


Trenton,  N.J 

WestHoboken,  N.  J. 

Albany.N.Y 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. . . 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Bingbampton,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.Y 

Elmira,  N.  Y 


Jamestown,  N.  Y 

Mount  Vernon,  N .  Y . . . 

Newburgh ,  N .  V 

NiagaraTalls,N.Y.... 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Troy,  N.  Y.: 

Lansingburgh  Dis- 
trict. 

Union  District 

Utica,N.Y 

Yonkers,N.Y 


Charlotte.  N.C 

Akron,  Ohio 

Canton,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio. . . . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio... 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Youngstown.  Ohio. 
Oklahoma,  Okla. . . 

Portland,  Oreg 

Allen  town,  Pa 


Altoona,  Pa. 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Chester,  Pa 

Erie,  Pa 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Chief  medical  inspector  or 
school  health  officer. 


Dr.  Lafon  Jones. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Slemmons. 
Dr.R.V.  Brokaw. 
Dr.  F.  Elisabeth  Barrett. 
Dr.  Jas.  A.  Humphrey. 

Helen  Gibson. 

Gertrude  L.  Reiman. 

Dr.L.  E.Doolittle. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Harrington. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Meyerdlng. 

Dr.  H.  De  Lameter. 

Dr.  James  Stewart. 

Dora  Stacy.1 

Margaret  Murphy.1 

Dr.    Katherine    H.    K. 
Wolfe. 

Dr.  E .  T.  Manning. 

Dr.  George  Sheehan. 

Dr.  H.T.Harvey. 

Chas.  J.  Larkey. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Davis. 
/Dr.  W.  L.  Harrington. 
\Dr.  Emma  O.  Gantz. 

Dr.  Jacob  Reiner. 

Dr.  Joseph  F .  Londrigan. 

Dr.  H.  £t.  Brinkerhofl. 

Dr.  Geo.  J.  Holmes. 

Dr.M.  Joseph. 

Dr.  L.R.Burnett. 
/Dr.  Wm.  H.  McCormfck. 
\Dr.  J.  J.  Mann. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Hutchinson. 

Dr.  Wm.  Draesel. 

Dr.  Clinton  P.  McCord. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Ormabee. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Strohmenger. 

Effie  Knowlton. 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Fronczak. 

Dr.  John  A.  Bennett. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Fudge. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Purceii.  . 

Dr.  W.  S.  Woodruff. 

Dr.  Emanuel  L.  FaJk. 

Dr.  Walter  A.  Scott. 

Dr.  George  Goler. 

Dr.  John  E.Burke. 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Palmer. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Sprague. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Fleming. 
Dr.  J.  W.Fleming. 
Dr.    Philip    8.    McCor* 
mick. 

Dr.  T.C.  Nisbett. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Peterson. 
Dr.  Wm.  Peters. 
Dr.  L.  W.  Childs. 

Dr.  Louis  F.  Bucher. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Burnett. 
Dr.D.  W.Hogue. 
Dr.  P.  Bruce  Brockway. 
Dr. Charles  B.  Lewis. 
Dr.H.  H.  Cloudman. 
Dr.  Geo.  Parr  ish. 
Dr.  C.C.Rogers. 

IDr.L.  E.McKee. 
Dr.  Sarah  M.  Da  vies. 
Dr.  Ernest  Hoover. 
Dr.  R.J.Yost. 
Dr.  Geo.  L.  Armitage. 
Dr.H.R.Steadman. 
Dr.  Geo.  B.StuIl. 


{ 


1  Nurse. 

s  City  health  officer. 

*  Board  of  health  has  charge. 
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n  Cities  op  Over 


Haileton,Pa. 

Johnstown,  Fa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

ItcEiMpact,  Pa.... 
New  Castle.  Fa. . . . 
Fniladrlphla.Pa... 

Phlsbniih,  Pa 

R«dins.  I'» 

Scran tan ,  Pa. 

Wilkes- Berre, Pa.. 
Wiuavnsport,  Pa.. 

York,  Pa 

Piwtocket.R.I... 
Providence,  B.  I... 

WnoDJWkft,  IS  .  I.. 
nmi«nooeB,T*iin. 
Kooxville.  Tenn . . . 
Memphis,  Tenn.... 


T.  J.  W.Banrroft. 

t.  I.  B.  Taylor. 

T.  W.  D.  Blank  enshlp. 

r.  I) .  E.  Cany. 

t.A.T.ZbUct. 

t.  Walter  sTcamell. 
T.  Harry  B.  Bums. 
t.  HJester  Bucber. 

T.  W.E.Keller, 
■r.  G.R.  Andreas. 
T.  F.  W.  KimklB. 
'r.Glhsou  Smith. 
>r.  Charlei  H.  Frenrh. 


Nashville,  Term.. 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Fori  Worth,  Tw. 

Hooston ,  Tej 

Salt  Late  CttY  V 

Norfolk,  Va 

Portsmouth,  Vs.. 
Richmond,  Va... 

Roanoke, vb 

Seattle,  Wash.... 
Spokane,  Wash.. 

Huntington.  W.\ 
Wheeling,  W.Va. 
La  Crosse,  Wis. .. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.. 
Oshkosh.Wta.... 
Racine.  Wis 


Dr.  E.  A.  Layton, 
Dr.  A.  W.  Adklns. 
Dr.C.H.  Keeaor. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Armstrorj; 
Dr.  O.  P.  Barth. 


Dr.  H.  A.  Russell. 


ili' 


Clark-villa'.'.' 


PwoeneV."."."." 
tWlamls. 

*n  Francisco.. 


University  or  college. 


Athens  Female  College 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. . . 
Blraiinghajn-Sout hem  College — 

Howard  College 

Judson  College 

Marlon  Institute ." 

Alabama  Technical  Institute  and 
College  for  Women. 

Women's  College  of  Alabama 

HI.  Bernard  College 

Spring  Hill  College 

Talladega  Colleee  (colored) 

University  ol  Alabama 

University  of  Ariiooa 

Henderson-Brown  College 

Arkansas  College. .""""!""" 
Arkansas  Cumberland  College. . . . 
Central  College .' 

Hendrtx  College 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  tfCeJitornia  ± 

Pomona  College 

Occidental  College 

University  of  Southern  California. 

Hills  College 

St.  Mary  'J  College 

California  Institute  of  Technology 

University  of  Redlands 

Padflc  Union  College 

St.  Ignatius  University 

College olthc  PacUV 

University  of  SantaClara 

1  .eland  Stanford  Junior  Unl  vcr.ii 

WhltUrr  College 

i  ot  University  of  California,  1 .05  -1 


Cnwl.... 
Coed.... 
Coed... 
Women . 

Men . . . . 

Men 
Men.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 
r  cod.... 
Coed  . . . . 
('rod.... 

iivd..." 
Coed . .   . 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

food 
Women  . 
Men.... 
Men  . .  .  . 
Co?d.... 

1'lK'll..      . 

Men.... 
Coed... 

Coed..".". 


Benjamin  n.  Glasgow,  D.  D. 
Spright  Dowell,  LL.  b. 

Cnllc.lC.  Daniel.  !>.!>. 


Thomas  W.  Palmer,  LL.  D. 


George  H.  Denny,  1 


■  run.     I     f«-l>fn    t-    \- 
Wm.S.  Lacy,  A.  B. 
Huberts.  Lvlc.D.D. 
John  W.  Conger,  I.L.  D. 
Charles  J.  Groene.  D.  D. 
JohnC.  FutralL  A.M. 


David  P.  Barrows,  LL.  D. 

James  A.  BlalsdelL  D.  D.      ._- 
Silas  Evans,  LL.  D. 
George  F.  Bovard,  LL.  D, 
Aurrlla  H.  Reinhardt,  l.L.  TJ. 
Brother  Gregory,  A.  M. 
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XV. — Presidents  of  Universities  and  Colleges — Continued. 


Location. 


Deland 

Gainesville . . 
Sutherland . . 
Tallahassee.. 
Winter  Park. 


GEORGIA. 


Athens. 


Atlanta 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Augusta 

College  Park. 

Dahlonega 

Decatur 

Demorest 

E  mory  University 

Forsyth 

(iainesville 

Lagrange 

Macon 

Do 

Oglethorpe  University 

Rome 

South  Atlanta 


COLORADO. 

Boulder 

Colorado  Springs 

Denver 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Collins 

Golden 

Greeley 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford 

Middle  town 

New  Haven 

New  London 

Storrs 

DELAWARE. 

Newark 

district  or 

COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Washington    (Tako- 
ma  Park). 

FLORIDA. 


HAWAII. 


Honolulu. 


IDAHO. 


University  or  college. 


University  of  Colorado 

Colorad  o  C  ollegc 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Colorado  Woman's  College 

University  of  Denver 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado 


Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  University 

Yale  C  nlverslty 

Connecticut  College  for  Women. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College 


For  men, 

for 
womenj 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 


Delaware  College. 


Caldwell. 
Moscow. . 


American  Universitv 

Catholic  Sisters  College. 

Catholic  University  of  America 

CJallaudct  College 

Georgetown  University 

George  Washington  University 

Howard  University  (colored) 

Trinity  College 

Washington  Missionary  College . . . 


John  B .  Stetson  University 

University  of  Florida 

Southern  College 

Florida  State  College  for  Women . 
Rollins  College 

University  o  f  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (colored) 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Morehouse  College  (colored) 

Morris  Brown  University  (colored) 

Paine  College  ( colored) 

Cox  College 

North  Georgia  AgricuituralCollege 

Agnes  Scott  College 

Piedmont  College 

Emory  Universitv 

Bessie  Tift  College 

Brenau  Col  lege 

Lagrange  College 

Mercer  University 

Wesleyan  College 

Oglethorpe  University , 

Shorter  College 

Clark  Unlversit  y  (colored) 

University  of  Hawaii 

College  of  Idaho 

U ui versi  t  y  of  1  daho 


Men 

Men 

Men 

Women . . 
Coed 


Coed. 


Coed... 
Women 
Men . . . 

Coed . . . 
Men . . . 

Coed . . . 
Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 


Coed... 

Men 

Coed... 
Women . 
Coed.... 


Men. 


Name  of  president. 


Coed 

Men 

Men. 

Coed 

Coed 

Women 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed 

Men 

Women... 
Women... 
Women... 

Men 

Women... 

Men. 

Women . . . 
Coed 


George  Norlin.  Ph.  D. 
Clyde  A.  Duniway,  LL.  D. 

J.  W.  Bailey,  Ph.  D. 

Chas.  A.  Lory,  LL.  D. 
Victor  C.  Alderson,  LL.  D. 
John  G.  Crabbe,  LL.  D. 


Remsen  B.  Ogilby.  A.  M. 
William  A.  SbaiikBn,  LL.  D. 
Arthur  T.  Hadley.  LL.  D. 
Benjamin  T.  Marshall,  A.  X. 
Charles  L.  Beach,  B.  8. 


Walter  Hullihcn,  Ph.  D. 


John  W.  Hamilton,  LL.  D. 

Thomas  J.  Shahan,   8.  T.  XD, 

rector 
Percivai  Hall,  Litt.  D. 
John  B.  Creeden,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  M.Collier,  LL.  D. 
J.  Stanley  Durkee,  Ph.  D. 
Sister  Catherine  Aloysius,  A.  B. 
Benjamin  F.  Machlan,  A.  M. 


Lincoln  Hulley,  LL.  D. 
Albert  A.  Murphree,  LL.  D. 
R.  H.  Alderman,  A.  B. 
Edward  Conrad i,  Ph.  D. 
George  M.  Ward,  LL.  D. 


David  C.  Barrow,  LL.  P.,  chan- 
cellor. 
Edward  T.  Ware,  A.  B. 
Kenneth  G.  Matneson,  LL.  D. 
John  Hope,  A.M. 
John  H.  Lewis,  A.  M. 
Albert  D.  Betts,  B.  D. 
Wm.  S.  Cox,  B.  Arch. 
Gustavus  R.  Glenn,  LL.  D. 
Frank  H.  Gaines,  LL.  D. 
Frank  E.  Jenkins,  D.  D. 
Franklin  N.  Parker,  D.  D. 
Joshua  H.  Foster,  D.  D. 
Haywood  J.  Pearoe,  Ph.  D. 
W.  E.  Thompson,  A.  B. 
Rnfus  W.  Weaver,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  F.  Quillian,  A.  B. 
Thorn  we  11  Jacobs,  LL.  D. 
A.  W.  Van  Hoose,  LL.  D. 
Harry  A.  King,  D.  D. 


Coed Arthur  L.  Dean,  Ph.  D. 


Coed William  J.  Boone,  D.  D. 

Coed !  Alfred  H.  Upham,  Ph.  D. 


UNIVERSITY  AUD   COLLEGE   PRESIDENTS. 
XV. — Presidents  op  Universities  and  Colleges — Continued. 


University  i  ■    allege. 


.  HetMlncColJege 

.   Shufilaff College 

«  College 

«!  Weal-yen  L'nl>enltr. . .   - 

.   Bt.  Via  tor  College 

.  Carthage  College 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 

.    DePaulUm-erslty 

Is  Instil  i> 

.    UnJvBrsltyoltWt»jo.".'...'.'"- 

.   JamwUilUkinViiltaMtr 

.    Eureka  College. 

-  Northwestern  l  Qlverilt)' 

EwlngCollege 

■  KnoxCollego 

-  Lombard  College 

-  OnnavllleCnllece... 

.  IUlnoU  Col  luge 

-  Illinois  Womai.'a  College 

.  LakeForestCollage 

.  McKendree  Col  lege.  

.  Linonln  Collnge ■ 

.  Monmouth  College. . . 

.  NorthB-estei  m.sIuw 

■  Bradley  PoliW 
.  Rocklord  Collet 

.  AucmtutaCalkn 

.  University ol Illinois... 

.  Whenton  Col  lege 

tni  University 

.   Wabash  College 

.    EBrlheni  College. 

.    Evansville  College 

.    Franklin  College 

i   Goshen  College 

.    Butler  College    .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
,   IndluuCeturtlUnlveruty. 

'.  UnionChrfciiunt&leie'.*'""^ 

.  St.  Marj-'iCullegeanil  Academy 

■  University  o(  Notre  I>arne 

.  OBltrandCityCoUege 

.    RosePolTlerlinicluslltute. 

.    Taylor  University. 

.    Valparaiso!  si  varsity 

■•'-- annes  Uruumty 


State  College  of  Agricii.tine 

I  Mechanic  Arts. 

State  Teacher*  College. 


(     v!     ..    . 

lord...  . 
i.«l  .... 


Name  ol  president. 


Clarence  w.  Green,  Ph  D. 
OeorgeM.  Poller.  A.M. 
■■!•  n  K   Jciita,  D.  D. 
Theodore  Kemp,  LL,  D. 
W.J.  HerjIn.C.K.  V. 
HarveyD.  Hoover,  1'h.  D. 
Frank  W.  Gunsauhis,  LL.  D 


Tt.s.i 

John  II.  Furay,  S.  J. 
Harry  Pratt  Judson.LL.  D. 
I-ouls  K.Holden.LL.  D. 
I.,  ii.  Lehman,  LL.  D. 
Walter  D.  Scott. 
Harvey  V  Smoot ,  I).  D. 
James  I,.  McConaughv,  rh.  D, 
Joseph  M.  Tilden,  LL.  D. 
Kldon  Crant  Burritt,  A.  M. 
Charles  H.Ramrnelkarnp,  1'h.D. 
Ju»ph  R.  llarker,  LL.  D. 
Henr  vW.  Wright,  Ph.  D.,  ecling. 
Oeorge  K.UcCamraon,  D.D. 

>  r   ijs.j.  Li    !■ 

Thos.  H  McMlchBel.  D.  D. 
Edward  E. Kail, Ph.D. 
Theodore  C.  Burgess,  Pb.  D. 
Wrn.  A.MBddox,  Ph.  D. 
'    Andreen.D.  D. 


.is.  A.  Andreen,  D. 
IvldKinley.LL.D. 
wrles  A.  Blanchard,  I 


._  s,  LL.  I 

..  nfiUis.  LL.  D. 


J    W    lutoam.  pd.  D., acting, 
inyj.tiood,  A.  M. 
W;n;:.     pE.Htnnp,  LL.  O. 
C.  H.Hrrahev,  D.  D. 
MMnarM.  I'Bullne. 
JameaA.Burna.C.S.C. 
Wm.  1'.  Doarlng,  A.  B. 
John  While,  Ph.']>.,  at  ting, 
Mouiiih  Vayhluger,  L\  1). 
Henry  K.  Brown,  A.  M. 
wnuam  Halnon,  A.  M. 


Raymond  A.  Pearson,  LL.  I 

Homer  II.  Seerley,  LL.  1.1. 
U.rryla.  flage,  LL,  U. 
Olio  I.   Proehl.  A.B. 
'••■■■    I    Uannon,  A.  H. 

■    .ilvidiK.  Prims,  A.B. 


<<:-    .".jM.fiteffeiis,  D.  D. 
.-:■  ,.  MirvCliUmla. 
K.  A.  Montgomery,  LL.  I). 
I'hj.u  i )  I".  folegrovc.  LL.  D, 
)..-■:»  Ii    T.  Main,  LL.  B. 
J,  F  Umkhouse,  I>..D._ 


.   C\'s!snilih,i>.  b. ' 
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Location. 


iowa— continued. 


Mount  Vernon. 

Oskaloosa 

PeJla. 


Sioux  City. 

Storm  Lake 

Tabor 

University  Park. 


KANSAS. 


Atchison 

Baldwin  City. 

Emporia 

Highland 

Kansas  City . . 

Lawrence 

LincVsborg 

McPherson... 
Manhattan... 

Newton 

Ottawa. 

St.  Marys 

Salina 

Sterling. 

Topeka 

Wichita 

Do 

WinAeid 


KENTUCKY. 


Berea. 

Bowling  Green. 

Danville. 

Georgetown 

Lexington 

Do 

Louisville 

Russell  ville.... 

St.  Mary 

Winchester 


LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge.... 


Clinton 

Convent 

New  Orleans. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Pineville. 


MAINE. 


Brunswick. . 
Lewiston... 

Orono 

Water  ville.. 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis. 
Do.... 


Baltimore.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chestertown.. 
College  Park.. 
EllicottCity.. 
Emmitsburg.. 

Frederick 

Lutherville... 
New  Windsor. 
Westminster.. 


University  or  college. 


Cornell  College 

Penn  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa. 

Mornineside  College 

Buena  vista  College. 

Tabor  College. 


Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Central  Holiness  University Coed . . 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


St.  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

College  of  Emporia 

Highland  College 

Kansas  City  University 

University  of  Kansas 

Bethany  College. 

Mc  Pherson  College 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

Bethel  College 

Ottawa  University 

St.  Marys  College. 

Kansas  wesleyan  University 

Sterling  College 

Washburn  College 

Fairmount  College 

Friends  University 

Southwestern  College. 


Berea  College. 

Ogden  College 

Centre  College. 

Georgetown  College 

Transylvania  College 

University  of  Kentucky 

Unjversitv  of  Louisville 

Bethel  College 

St.  Marys  College 

Kentucky  Wesieyan  College. 


Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Sflliman  Collegiate  Institute. 

Jefferson  College 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial 
College. 

Loyola  University 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. . . 

Louisiana  College 


Men.. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Men.. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Men.. 
Men.. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Men.. 
Coed. 


Coed. 


Women. 

Men 

Women. 


Men.. 
Men.. 
Coed. 


Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

University  of  Maine. 
Colby  College 


St.  John's  College 

United  States  Is  aval  Academy 

Ooucher  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Morgan  College  (colored) 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  College 

Notre  Dame  College  of  Maryland. . 

Washington  College 

University  of  Maryland 

Rock  HillCollege 

Mount  St.  Mary 's  College 

Hood  C  ol  lege 

Maryland  College  for  Women 

Blue  Ridge  College 

Western  Maryland  College 


Men.. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Men. 
Men. 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Women . 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Men 

Women , 
Women . 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Name  of  president. 


Charles  W.  Flint,  LLj  D. 
Henry  E.  McGrew,  D.  D. 
Milton  J.  Hoffman,  D.  D. 
Frank  E.  Mossman,  D.  D. 
Arthur  M.  Boyd,  D.  D. 
Nelson  Wehrhan,  D.  D. 
J.  L.  Brasher,  D.  D. 


Innocent  Wolf,  D.D. 
Samuel  A.  Lough,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  W.  Lewis,  D.  D. 
M.  P.  Smith,  A.  M. 
J.  H.  Lucas,  LL.  D.,  chancellor. 
Ernest  H.  Lindley,  Ph.  D. 
Ernst  F.  POilblad,  D.  D. 
Daniel  W.  Kurtz,  D.  D. 
Wm.  M.  Jardine,  LL.  D. 
John  E.  Hartder,  Ph.  D. 
Silas  E.  Price,  D.  D. 
William  E.  Cogley,  S.  J. 
L.  B.  Bowers,  D.  D. 
Ross  T.  Campbell,  D.  D. 
Parley  P.  Womer,  Sc.  D. 
Walter  H.  Rollins,  D.  D. 
W.  O.  Mendenhall,  Ph.  D. 
Albert  E.  Kirk,  D.  D. 


William  C.  Hutchms. 
J.  Howard  Edgerton,  A.  B. 
Wm.  A.  Ganfield,  LL.  D. 
Maldon  B.  Adams,  LL.  D. 
Richard  H.  Crossfield,  LL.  D. 
Frank  L.  McVey,  LL.  D. 
John  Patterson,  LL.  D.  dean. 
George  F.  Dasher,  B.  8. 
Michael  Jaglowicz,  C.  R. 
Will  B.  Campbell,  A.  M. 


Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D. 


U.  B.  Currie. 

R.  H.  Smith,  S.  M. 

Pierce  Butler,  Ph.  D.,  dean. 

E.  A.  Cummings,  S.  J. 
Albert  B.  Dinwiddle.  LL.  D. 
C.  Cottingham,  LL.  D. 


Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  LL.  D. 
Clifton  D.  Gray,  Ph.  D. 
Robert  J.  Aley,  LL.  D. 
Arthur  J.  Roberts,  LL.  D. 


Thomas  Fell.  LL.  D. 
Rear  Adm.  A.  H.  Seales,  super- 
intendent. 
Wm.  W.  Guth,  LL.  D. 
Frank  J.  Goodnow,  LL.  D. 
John  O.  Spencer.  Ph.  D. 
Brother  James,  A.  M. 
Sister  Mary  Florentine. 
Clarence  P.  Gould,  Ph.  D. 
Alfred  F.  Woods,  D.  Agr. 
Brother  E.  Felix,  A.  M. 
Bernard  J.  BradleyyLL.  D. 
Joseph  H.  Apple,  LL.  D. 
Beekman  O.  Rouse,  A.  B. 
Ross  D.  Murphy,  A.  B. 
Albert  N.  Ward,  D.  D. 


UJTCVBKSITY  AND   COLLEGE  FBESIDENTS. 
XV. — Pbesjdekts  op  Universities  and  Collbdeb — Continued. 


Unl vanity  or  college. 

For  men, 
lot 

Name  nf  president. 

— «— « 

lien 

roan 

Men 

Um.  ..'.'.'. 

Um... '.'.'. 
t»ed 

wootan . . . 
Woman.. 
Woman . 
Man 

Coad, 

Man 

Man 
Men 

Man 

Coed 
(Oed 
toed 
Coed 

Me.-. 

Coed 
Coad 
Coed 
Man 
Coed 
Coad 

Man 

Man 

Coed 
Coed 

Men 
Coed 

Coed 
Coed 

Coed 

Woman . 
Men 

Coed 

toed 

Coad 

Coed 

Coed 
Coed 

Coed 

Men 
Hen 

Alexander  Jieiklejohn,  LL.  D. 

Maseachiijet  w  Agricull  ural  College 

Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell, LL.  D. 

Ellhu  Thompson,  acting. 

1*  Baron  R.  Biiggs,  I.L.  D. 

Masaarrhusel'-s  Instltata  et  T*ob- 

Do 

Mount  Hoi yokeCol lege 

International  Young  Merrufhrl*- 
tlan  Association  College. 

Mary  E.  Woolley,  LL.  D. 
Lawrence  L.  Daggett,  D.  D. 

WeJIttley 

JnmssJ.Carlln,  8.  J. 

Worcester  r  1  v.* i.M-lu-ll-ii-.e 

Harry  Mean]  Crooks,  LL.  D. 

Berrien  Spring* 

Detroit h„ 

East  Lansing jr. . 

Emmanuel  Viwiniiaiy  i  0Nen»  .  .  . 
Michigan  ^Ertrulturatt'ollfee.   .    . 

Frederick  Orlggs,  A.  M. 
Win.  T.  Doran,  S.J. 
Franks.  Kedi-le,  Sc.  D. 

mmnaoTA. 

0                                      let* 

utssiKsrm. 
Agricultural  College. . 

Mlulsalppi  Agricultural  and  Me- 

chanlcal t'nflegt 

David  C.  Hull,  M.  8b 

WW  twain  Female  College 

I.  W.  Cooper,  D.  D. 

Mississippi  Stat*  College  lor  Wo- 

q                    ^ 

George  Evan*.  1).  D. 

Z.  J.  Edge,  D.  D. 

Joseph  N .  Powers,  LL.  D.,  onan- 

— <- 

Mtoourt  Wodevan  College 

William  Jewell  College 

Iisvld  J .  Evans,  Til.  T>. 
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Location. 


Missouri— continued. 


Marshall.. 

Parkvllle. 

Bt.  Louis. 

Do... 


Springfield. 
Tarkio 


Warren  ton. 


MONTANA. 


Bozeman1. 


Butte1... 
Missoula1. 


NEBRASKA. 


University  or  college. 


Missouri  Valley  Collage.. 

Park  Collage 

St.  Louis  University 

Washington  University . 


Drury  College. 
Tarkio 


College 

Central  Wesleyan  College. 


Montana  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Montana  State  School  of  Mines. . . 
Montana  State  University 


Bellevue 

Bethany 

College  view. 

Crete 

Fremont 

Grand  Island. 
Hastings. 


Lincoln.  '.'.'...'..'.'.  .  JfT  University  of  Nebraska 


Omaha 

Do 

University  Place. 
York 


NEVADA. 


Reno. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Durham 


Hanover 

Manchester. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Convent  Station. 

Hoboken 

Jersey  City 

Kenllworth 

New  Brunswick . 

Princeton 

South  Orange... 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque. 

Socorro 

State  College. 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany. 


Alfred 

Annan  dale . 

Aurora.... 

Brooklyn. . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Buffalo 

Do 

Do 


Bellevue  College 

Cotner  College 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Midland  College. 

Grand  Island  College. 
Hastings  College. 


Creighton  University 

University  of  Omaha 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 
York  College 


State  University  of  Nevada. 


New  Hampshire  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Dartmouth  Coll 
St.  Anselm's  Col 


ege.. 
Hege. 


College  of  St.  Elisabeth 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 

St.  Peter's  College 

Upsala  College 

Rutgers  College 

Princeton  U  nl  varsity 

SetonHall  College 


University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 


New  York  State  College  for  Teach- 
ers. 

Alfred  University 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Wells  College 

Adelphl  College 

College  o f  St.  Francis  Xavier 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College 

Canlsius  College 

D*Youville  College 

University  of  Buffalo 


For  men, 
for 


or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Men.. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Men- 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed 


Coed. 

Men.. 
Men.. 


Women... 

Men 

Men 

Coed 

Men 

Men 

Men 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 


Coed 

Men....... 

Women... 
Women... 

Men 

Men 

Men 

Met 

Men 

Women . . . 
Coed 


Name  of  president. 


Wm.  H.  Black,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  W.  Hawley.  LL.  D. 
William  F.  Robfeon,  S.  J. 
Frederic  A.  Hall,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 
Thomas  W.  Nadal,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  A.  Thompson,  LL.  D. 
Otto  E.  Kriege,  D.  D. 


Alfred  Atkinson,  Sc  D. 

* 

Charles  EL  Clapp,  Ph.  D. 
Edward  O.  Sisson,  Ph.  D. 


Charles  E,  Baskervllle,  D.  D. 
Andrew  D.  Harmon,  A.  M. 
Harry  A.  Morrison,  A.  M. 
John  N.  Bennett,  LL.  D. 
Ezra  E.  Stauffer,  D.  D. 
Arthur  T.  Belknap,  A.  M. 
Calvin  H.  French,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  Avery,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 
John  F.  McCormlck.  S.  J. 
Daniel  E.  Jenkins,  D.  D. 
Isaac  B.  Schreckengast,  8.  T.  B. 
H.  U.  Book,  Ph.  D. 


Walter  E.  Clark,  LL.  D. 


Ralph  D.  Hetzel,  LL.  D. 

Ernest  M.  Hopkins.  LL.  D. 
Abbot  Ernest,  O.  6.  B. 


Sister  Mary  Pauline,  LL.  D. 
Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  LL.D 
James  F.  McDermott,  S.  J. 
C.  G.  Erickson.  B.  D. 
Wm.  H.  S.  Demarest,  LL.  D. 
John  Grier  Hibben,  LL.  D. 
Jas.  F.  Mooney,  D.  D. 


David  S.  Hill,  LL.  D. 
A.  X.  Ulineki,  Met.  E. 
Robert  W.  Clothier,  Ph.  D. 


A.  R.  Brubacher,  Ph.  D. 

Boothe  C.  Davis, LL.  D. 
Bernard  I.  Bell.  B.  T.  B. 
Kerr  D.  Macmiilan,  S.  T.  D. 
Frank  D.  Biodgett,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  A.  Farrell,S.  J. 
Fred.  W.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  Jar  lath,  0. 6.  F. 
John  W.  Moore,  LL.  D. 
M.  J.  Ahern,  S.  J. 
Sister  Yerecunda. 


i  The  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  University  of  Montana,  which  includes  the  Slate  higher  insti- 
tutions, is  the  chancellor,  Edward  C.  Elliott,  Helena,  Mont. 
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XV. — Presidents  op  Universities  and  Colleges — Continued. 


Location. 


tnsw  york— con td. 

Canton 

Clinton 

Elmira 

Geneva. 

Hamilton. 

Ithaca. 

NewRocbaUe 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

Do i 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Niagara  University . . . 

Potsdam 

Poughkeepsie. 

Rochester 

St.  Bonaventure 

Schenectady 

Syracuse..*. 

Do 

*^-;:::::::::::::: 

West  Point 

KORTH  CABOUNA. 

Asheville 

Belmont. 

Chapel  Hill. 

Charlotte 

Do 

Davidson 

Durham. 

E  Ion  College 

Greensboro 

Guilford  College 

Hickory 

Raleigh 

Do 

Red  Springs 

Salisbury 

Wake  Forest 

West  Raleigh 

Wilson 

Wmston-Salem 

XOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  College.. 

Fargo 

Jamestown 

University 


University  or  college. 


omo. 


Ada.... 

Akron.. 
Affiance 
Ashland, 


St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 

Elmira  College 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  Uuiverslty 

Cornell  University 

College  of  New  Rochelle 

Barnard  College. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. . 

Columbia  University 

Fordham  University 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Manhattan  College 

New  York  University 

Teaehers  College 

Niagara  University- 

CterJaon  College  of  Technology . . . 

Vaster  College... 

University  of  Rochester 

St.  Bona  venture's  College 

Union  University 

New  York  State  College  of  For- 
estry (at  Syracuse  University). 
Syracuse  University 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Russell  Sage  College. 

United  States  Military  Academy. 


St.  Genevieve's  College  and  Acad- 
emy. 

Belmont  Abbey  College.... 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Biddle  University  (colored) 

gneens  College 
avidson  College. 

Trinity  College. 

Elon  College 

Greensboro  College  for  Women 

Guilford  College 

Lenoir  College 

Meredith  College 

Shaw  University  (colored) 

Flora  Macdonald  College 

Livingstone  College  (colored) 

Wake  Forest  College 

North  Carolina  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Engineering. 

Atlantic  Christian  College 

Salem  Academy  and  College 


North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

Fargo  College 

Jamestown  College 

University  of  North  Dakota 


Ohio  Northern  University 

Municipal  University  of  Akron. . . 

Mount  Union  College 

Ashland  C  ol  l<>ge 

Athens Ohio  University 

Bene :  Baldwin-Wallace  College 

Blunton i  Bluffton  College 

OedarvflJe '■  Cedarvilte  College 

Cmdnnatl :  St.  Xavier  College 

Do — '  University  of  Cincinnati. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed 

Men. 

Women.. 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Women.. 
Women... 


Men..... . 

Coed 

Men 

Women., 


Men*. 
Coed. 


Coed.... 
Men.... 
Men 

Women. 
Coed.... 

Men 

Men..... 
Men..... 


Coed 


Men 

Women. 
Men 


Women... 

Men. 

Coed 

Men 

Women... 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Women . . . 

Coed 

Coed 

Women . . . 

Coed 

Women . . . 

Coed 

-Men 

Men 

Coed 

Women... 


Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 

Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Men. 
Coed 


Name  of  president. 


Richard  E.  Sykes,  D.  D. 
Frederick  C.  Ferry,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  Lent,  Ph.  D. 
Murray  Bartlett,  D.  D. 
Melbourne  S.  Read,  Ph.  D. 
Albert  W.  Smith,  acting. 
Joseph  F.  Mooney,  D.  D. 
Virginia  C.  GUdersieeve,  Ph.  D., 

dean. 
Sidney  E.  Mezes.  LL.  D. 
Nicholas  M.  Butler,  LL.  D. 
Edward  P.  Tivnan,  S.  J. 
George  8.  Davis,  LL.  D. 

Brother  Jasper.  A.  M. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  LL.  D., 

chancellor". 
James  E.  Russell,  LL.  D.,  dean. 
W.  E.  Katzenberger, C.  M 
John  P.  Brooks,  Sc.  D.,  director. 
Henry  N.  MacCracken,  LL.  D. 
Rush  Rhees.  LL.  D. 
Alexander  M.  Hickey,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  A.  Richmond,  LL.  D. 
Franklin  Moon,  M.  F.,  dean. 

James  R.  Day,  LL.  D.,  chan* 

cellor 
Palmer'c.  Ricketts,  LL.  D. 
Elita  Kellas,  Ph.  B. 
Brig.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur, 

superintendent. 


Mother  M.  L.  Lorin. 

Leo  Held,  D.  D. 
Harry  W.  Chase,  Ph.  D. 
H.  L.  MoCrorey,  D.  D. 
Henry  C.  Evans,  D.  D. 
Wm.  J.  Martin,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  P.  Few,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  A.  Harper,  LL.  D. 
S.  B.  Turrentine,  D.  D. 
Raymond  Binford,  Ph.  D. 
R.  L.  Frits,  D.  D. 
Charles  E.  Brewer,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  L.  Peacock.  A.  M. 

C.  O.Vardell.D.  D. 

D.  C.  Suggs,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  L.  Potest.  LL.  D. 
W.  C.  Riddick,  LL.  D. 

H.  S.Hilley.A.B. 

Howard  E .  Rondthaler,  D.  D. 


E.  Lee  Howard,  D.  D. 
Barend  H,  Eroese,  D.  D. 
Thomas  F.  Kane,  LL.  D. 


Albert  E.  Smith,  D.  D. 
Parke  R.  Eolbe,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  H.  McMaster,  D.  D. 
Edwin  E.  Jacobs,  Ph.  D. 
Edwin  W.  Chubb,Litt.D.^cttng. 
Albert  B.  Storms,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  K.  Mosiman,  Ph.  D. 
Wilbert  R.  McChesney,  D.  D. 
James  McOabe.  8.  J. 
Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Ph.  D. 
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Location. 

University  or  college. 

Ohio— continued. 

< 

Cleveland 

Case  School  of  Applied  Soience 

St.  Ignatius  College 

.  Do 

do...::;.:::::::: 

Capital  University 

Columbus 

Do..*. 

Ohio  State  University 

Dayton 

St.  Mary  College 

Defiance 

Defiance  College 

Delaware 

Findlay  College 

"Rlndtoy 

Gambler 

Kenyon  College 

Granville 

Drnisjnn  University ..... 

Hiram 

Hiram  College 

Marietta 

Marietta  College 

New  Athens 

Franklin  College 

New  Concord 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlin 

Oberlin  College 

Oxford 

Miami  University 

Do 

Oxford  College  for  Women 

Western  College  for  Women 

IrfikeFrie  College    , 

Do 

Painesville 

Rio  Grande 

Rio  Grande  Cortege 

Springfield 

Wittenberg  College 

TifflnT. 

HeidelbergUnlversity 

Toledo 

St.  John's  University 

Do 

Toledo  University..: 

Westervffle 

Otterbein  College 

Wilberfbroe. 

Wilberforce  University  (colored) . . 
Wfim*ngt«n  College , 

Wf  Imfngtnn 

Woostef. 

College  of  Wooster ". 

Antioch  College 

OKLAHOMA. 

Cbickasha 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women 

Phillips  University 

East  End 

Kingfisher 

Kingfisher  College" 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City  College 

Stillwater....'. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 
Henry  Kendall  College 

Tulsa 

OREGON. 

Albany 

Albany  College 

Corvafiis 

University  of  Oregon 

Eugene 

Forest  Grove 

Pacific  University 

McMinnville 

McMinnville  College 

Newbera 

Pacific  College. 

Portland 

Reed  College 

Salem 

Willamette  University 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allen  town 

Cedar  Crest  College  for  Women 

Muhlenberg  College 

Do 

Annville 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Beatty 

St.  Vincent  College 

Beaver 

Beaver  College 

Beaver  Falls 

Geneva  College 

Bethlehem 

T  -ehiirh  Universitv 

Do 

Moravian  College 

Do 

Moravian  Seminary  and  College 

for  Women. 
Bryn  Mawr  College 

BrynMawr 

Carlisle 

Dickinson  College 

Chambersburg 

Wilson  College 

Chester 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 
Ursiuus  College 

Collegeville 

E  as  ton 

1  .afayette  College 

Pe*»nsvyl*nift  College 

Greenville 

Theil  College .". 

Grove  City 

Grove  City  College 

Haverford 

Haverford  College 

Hungtlngrion. , .  . . , 

Juniata  College. 

T/ttncAflter 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

For  men. 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Men.... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Men 

Coed.., 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Men 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Men 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Women... 

Men 

Coed 

Men 

Women... 

Coed 

Men 

Men 

Women... 

Women... 

Coed 

Women... 

Men 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 


Name  of  president. 


Charles  8.  Howe,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  J.  Smith,  A.  M. 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  LL.  D. 
Otto  Mees,  D.  D. 
Wm.  O.  Thompson,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  A.  Tetxlaff,  D.  D. 
Albert  G .  Caris ,  Litt.  D. 
John  W.  Hoffman,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  H.  Guyer,D.  D. 
Wm.  F.  Pierce,  L.  H.  D. 
Clark  W.  Chamberlain,  Ph.  D. 
Miner  Lee  Bales ,  LL.  D. 
Edwards 8.  Parsons.L. H. D. 
Will  M.  Hughes,  D.D. 
J.  K.  Montgomery,  D.  D. 
Henry  C.  King,  LL.  D. 
Raymond  M.  Hughes.  M.  8. 
Eleanor  N.  Adams,  Ph.  D. 
W.  W.  Boyd,  Pd.  D. 
Vivian  Blanche  Small,  LL.  D. 
Simeon  H.  Bing,  A.  M. 
Reese  E.  Tulloss,  D.  D. 
Charles  E.  Miller,  LL.  D. 
Francis  X .  Busch,  8.  J. 
A.  Monroe  8towe,  Ph.  D. 
Walter  G.  Cllppinger,  D.  D. 
Wm.  8.  Scarborough,  LL.  D. 
J.  Edwin  Jay.  A.  M. 
Charles  F.  Wishart,  D.  D. 
George  D.  Black,  D.  D. 


G.  W.  Austin,  B.  S. 
Isaac  N.  McCash,  LL.  D. 
Henry  W.  Tuttle,  D.  D. 
8tratton  D.  Brooks,  LL.  D. 
Edwin  G.  Green,  A.  B. 
James  W.  Cant  well,  A.  M. 

James  M.  Gordon,  LL.  D. 


Alfred  M.  Williams,  D.  D. 
William  J.  Kerr,  8c.  D. 
Prince  L.  Campbell,  LL.  D. 
Robert  F.  Clark,  A.  M. 
Leonard  W.  Riley,  D.  D. 
John  D.  Mills,  A.  B. 

Carl  G.  Doney,  LL.  D. 


Wm.  F.  Curtis,  Litt.  D. 
John  A.  W.  Haas,  LL.  D. 
George  D.  Gossard,  D.  D. 
Leander  Schnerr,  D.  D. 
C.  Mace  Thomas,  Ph.  D. 
Ren  wick  H.  Martin,  D.  D. 
Henry  S.  Drinker,  LL.  D. 
J.  Taylor  Hamilton,  D.  D. 
JohnH.  Clewell,  Ph.  D. 

M.  Carey  Thomas,  LL.  D. 
James  H.  Morgan,  LL.  D. 
Ethelbert  D.  WarneM.  LL.  D. 
Chas.  E.  Hyatt,  LL.  D. 
George  L.  Omwake,  Ph.  D. 
John  H.  MacCracken,  LL.  D. 
William  A.  Granville,  LL.  D. 
Henry  W.  Elson.  Litt.  D. 
WeirC.  Ketler,  A.M. 
William  W.  Comfort,  LL.  D. 
I.  Harvey  Brurabaogh,  A.  K. 
Henry  H.  Apple,  LL.  D. 
Emory  W.  Hunt,  LL.  D. 
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XV.— Presidents  of  Universities  and  Colleges — Continued. 


Location. 


nans  y  lvahia — can. 

Lincoln  University . . . 

Jtedville 

Mechanicsburg ....... 

Myerstown. . 

New  Wflmlneton. . . . . 

Philadelphia 

Do.fTT. 


Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Do.... 
Pittsburgh. 
Do.... 


Do. 
Do. 


BeHnsgrove.. 
State  College. 
Swarthmore. 
VEBanova.... 
Washington. 
Waynesburg. 


PORTO  RICO. 

San  Juan 


KHODB  ISLAND. 


Kingston... 

Providence. 

Do 


sorra  CABOITNA. 


Anderson.. 

Charleston. 

Do.... 


Clemson  College. 
Clinton 


CoOete  Place. 
Columbia 

Do 

Do 

Due  West.... 

Do 

Greenvffle..., 

Do 

Greenwood... 
HartsviDe.... 
Newberry.... 
Spartanburg.. 

Do 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Brookings. 


Huron. 

HlteheU.... 
Rapid  City. 
8tau  Palis. 
Vcrminon.. 
Yankton... 


Bristol 

Chattanooga. 
Qarksville... 


Greenville. 
Harrogate. 


University  or  college. 


Lincoln  University  (colored ) 

Allegheny  College 

Irving  Female  College 

Albright  College 

Westminister  College. 

Drexel  Institute 

DTonsie  College 

La  Salle  College 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Temple  University 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Carnegie  institute  of  Technologv . . 
Duquesne  University  of  the  Holy 

Ghost. 
Pennsylvania  College  lor  Women. . 
University  of  Pittsburgh 


Susquehanna  University. . 
Pennsylvania  State  Collog* 
Swarthmore  College 


Vlllanova  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 
Waynesburg  College , 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Men 

Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Men. . . . 
Men..... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Men..... 


Women, 
Coed.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Men.. 
Men.. 
Coed. 


University  of  Porto  Rico Coed 


Rhode  Island  State  College. 

Brown  University 

Providence  College 


Anderson  College 

College  of  Charleston 

The  Citadel,  the  Military  College 
of  South  Carolina. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Car- 
olina. 

Columbia  College 

Benedict  College  (colored) 

Chicora  College  for  Women 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Erakine  College 

Woman's  College  of  Due  West — 

Furman  University 

Greenville  Woman's  College 

Lander  College 

Coker  College  for  Women 

Newberry  College 

Converse  College 

Wofford  College 


South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Huron  College 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University 

State  School  of  Mines 

Sioux  Falls  College 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Yankton  College 


King  College 

University  of  Chattanooga 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  Uni- 
versity. 

Tuscuhim  College 

Lincoln  Memorial  University 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Men. 


Women. 
Men.... 
Men 


Men. 
Coed. 


Women.. 

Coed 

Women.. 

Coed 

Coed 

Women  .. 

Men. 

Women... 
Women..  . 
Women... 

Coed 

Women... 
Men 


Coed 

Coed. 
Coed, 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed, 


Men.. 
Coed. 
Men.. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Name  of  president. 


John  B.  Kendall,  D.  D. 
Fred  W.  HixsonlLL.  D. 
E.  E.  Campbell,  Ph.  D. 
L.  Clarence  Hunt,  D.  D. 
W.  C.  Wallace,  D.  D. 
Hollis  Godfrey.  8c.  D. 
Cyrus  Adler.  Ph.  D. 
Brother  Richard.  A.  M. 
Redmond  J.  Walsh,  8. 7. 
Russell  H.  Conwell,  LL.  D. 
Josiah  H.  Penniman,  LL.  D. 
Arthur  A.  Hamerachlag,  LL.  D. 
Martin  A.  Hehir,  LL.  D. 

John  C.  Acheson,  LL.-  D. 
John  O.  Bowman,  LL.  D. 
•  chancellor. 
Charles  T.  Aflcens,  D.  D. 

Francis  A.  DrisooD,  O.  S.  A. 
Samuel  C.  Black,  LL.  D. 
J.  W.  McKay,  LL.  D. 


Paul  G.  Miller,  Ph.  D. 


Howard  Edwards,  LL.  D. 
W.  H.  P.  Founce,  LL.  D. 
Albert  Casey,  O.  P. 


John  E.  White,  D.  D. 
Harrison  Randolph,  LL.  D. 
Col.  O.  J.  Bond,  A.  M.,  super- 
intendent. 
Walter  M.  Riggs,  LL.  D. 
Davison  *tcD.  Douglas,  D.  D. 

G.  T.  Pugh,  Ph.  D. 
B.  W.  Valentine,  A.  M. 
8.  C.  Byrd,  D.  D. 
Wm.  S.  Currell.  LL.  D. 
James  8.  Moffatt,  D.  D. 
Richard  L.  Robinson,  D.  D. 
W.J.  McGlothUn,D.IX 
David  M.  Ramsey,  D.  D. 
John  O.  Willson,  JD.  D. 
E.  W.  Sikes,  Ph.  D. 
8.  J.  Derrick,  A.  M. 
Robert  P.  Pell,  Litt.D. 
Henry  N.  Snydor,  LL.  D. 


Willis  E.  Johnson,  LL.  D. 

W.  D.  Schennerhorn.8.  T.  B. 
Cleophas  C.  O'Hara,  Ph.  D. 
V.C.  Coulter,  A.M. 
Robert  L.  81agle,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  K.  Warren,  LL.  D. 


Tiklen  Scherer,  D.  D. 

Chas.  E.  Diehl,  D.  D. 

Chas.  O.  Gray,  D.  D. 
George  A.  Hubbell,  Ph.  D. 


13052°— 21- 
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Location. 


TENNESSEE— COntd. 


Jackson 

Jefferson  City. 
Knoxville 

Do 

Lebanon 

McKenzie.... 

Maryville 

Milhgan 

Murfreesboro. 
Nashville. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Sewanet. 


Spencer 

Washington  College. 

TEXAS. 


Abilene 

Do 

Austin 

Belton 

Brownwood... 

Do 

College  Station. 


Dallas 

Do 

Denton 

Fort  Worth.. 

Do 

Georgetown. 

Houston 

Marshall 

San  Antonio. 

Do 

Sherman 

Waco 

Waxahachie. 


UTAH. 


Logan 

Salt  Lake  City. 


VERMONT. 

Burlington 


Mlddlebury. 
Northfield.. 
Winooski. . . 


VIRGINIA. 


Ashland 

Blacks  burg. 


Bridgewater 

Charlottesville 

Emory 

Ham  pden-Sidne  v . 

Hollins *.. 

Lexington 

Do 

Lynchburg 

Do 

Do 


University  or  college. 


Union  University 

Carson  and  Newman  College 

Knoxville  College  (colored). 

University  of  Tennessee 

Cumberland  University 

Bethel  College 

Maryville  College 

Milligan  College 

Tennessee  College 

Buford  College 

Fisk  University  (colored) 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers. 
Vanderbilt  University 


University  of  the  South. 


Burritt  College 

Washington  College . 


Abilene  Christian  College 

Simmons  College 

University  ol  Texas 

Baylor  Female  College 

Daniel  Baker  College 

noward  Payne  College 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas. 

University  of  Dallas 

Southern  Methodist  University. . 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

Texas  Christian  University 

Texas  Woman's  College 

Southwestern  University 

Rice  Institute 

Bishop  College  (colored) 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College 

St.  Louis  College 

Austin  CoDege 

Baylor  University 

Trinity  University 


For  men, 
for 


or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed 

Women. 
Women. 

Coed 

Coed.-.. 


Coed. 

Men.. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Agricultural  College  of  Utah.. 
University  of  Utah. 


University  of  Vermont  and  State 
Agricultural  College. 

Middlebury  College 

Norwich  University 

St.  Michael's  College 

« 

Randolph-Macon  College 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College  and  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. 

Bridgewater  College 

University  of  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Hampden-Sidney  College 

Hollins  College 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Washington  and  Lee  University. . 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

Lynchburg  College 

Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and 
College  (colored). 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Men 


Men , 

Coed 

Women.. 

Coed 

Women.. 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women . . 

Men 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Men.. 


Name  of  president. 


ry  E.  WaUera,  D.  D. 
Wm.L.  Gentry,  LL.  D. 
J.  K.  Giffln,  D.  D. 
Harooort  A.  Morgan,  LL.  D. 
A.  B.  Buchanan,  D.  D.,  acting; 
N.  J.  Finney.  A.  M. 
Samuel  T.  Wflson,  D.  D. 
H.  J.  Derthick,  A.  M. 
Geo.  J.  Burnett,  A.  M. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Buford. 
Fayette  A.  McKenzie,  LL.  D. 
Bruce  R.  Payne,  LL.  D. 

James   H.   Kirkland,   LL.   D.t 

chancellor. 
Albion  W.  Knight,  D.  D.,  vice 

chancellor. 
H.  E.  Scott,  A.  M. 


Jesse  P.  Sewelt. 

Jefferson  D.  Sandefsr,  LL.  D. 

Robert  E.  Vinson,  LL.  D. 

John  C.  Hardy,  LL.  D. 

French  W.  Thompson. 

L.  J.  Mims,  A.  M. 

Wm.  B.  Btzzell,  LL.  D. 

Marshall  F.  Winne,  Ph.  D. 
Hiram  A.  Boaz.  D.  D. 
Francis  M.  Bralley,  A.  B. 
E.  M.  Waits,  LL.  D. 
H.  E.  8tout. 

Charles  M.  Bishop.  D.  D. 
Edgar  O.  Lovett,  LL.  D. 
C.  H.  Maxson,  B.  S. 
H.  A.  Constantineau,  D.  D. 
James  P.  Canning,  A.  M. 
Thomas  S.  Clyce,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  P.  Brooks,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  Lee  Hornbeak,  LL.  D. 


Elmer  G.  Peterson,  Ph.  D. 
John  A.  Widtsoe,  LL.  D. 


Guy  W.  Bailey,  A.  B. 

John  Martin  Thomas,  LL.  D. 
Charles  A.  Plumley,  A.  M. 


Men '   William  Jeanmarie,  S.  S.  E. 


Men '  Robert  E.  Blackwell,  LL.  I>. 

Men i  Julian  A.  Burruss,  A.  M. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men , 

Women . , 

Men , 

Men 

Women . , 

Coed 

Coed 


Paul  H.  Bowman,  D.  D. 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  LL.  D. 
J.  Stewart  French. 
Joseph  D.  Eggleston,  LL.  D. 
Matty  L.  Cocke,  Liti  D. 
Edward  W.  Nichols,  supt. 
Henry  Louis  Smith,  LL.  D. 
Dice  R.  Anderson,  rh.  D. 
J.  T.  T.  Hundley,  A.  B. 
Robert  C.  Woods,  D.  D. 


PBBSID&HTS  OF  JUNIOR  CO&LEGES. 
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XV. — Presidents  of  Universities  and  Colleges — Continued. 


Virginia— continued. 


Manassas.. 

Richmond. 

Do.... 


Salem 

Do 

Sweet  Briar. . 
Williamsburg. 


WASHINGTON. 


Pullman 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Taeoma 

Walla  Walla.. 


WEST  TXBGIKLi. 


Barboursvllle. 

Bethany 

Buckhannon. 

Elkins 

Morgan  town.. 
Salem 


WDBCOHflOT. 


Appleton 

Befitt 

Madison 

Milton 

Milwaukee 

Do 

Plymouth 

Prairie  du  CWen. 

Do 

Ripon 

Sinsinawa....... 

Watertown 

Waukesha 


y: 


WYOMING. 


Laramie. 


University  or  eoUege. 


Easton  College 

University  of  Richmond 

Virginia  union  University  (col- 
ored). 

Roanoke  College 

Elizabeth  College 

Sweet  Briar  College 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

State  College  of  Washington 

University  of  Washington 

Gonzaga  university 

College  of  Paget  Sound 

Whitman  College 

Morris  Harvey  College 

Bethany  College. 

West  Vlrrfnta  Wesleyan  College. . 

Davis  ana  Elkins  College 

West  Virginia  University 

Salem  College 

Lawrence  College 

Belott  College 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College 

Marquette  University 

Milwaukee-Downer  College 

Mission  House 

Campion  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

Ripon  College 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy. . . 
Northwestern  College 

Carroll  College 

• 

University  of  Wyoming 


For  men. 
for 


or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed.... 

Coed 

Men.... 

Men 

Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 


Coed 
Coed 
Men. 
Coed 
Coed 


Coed.. 
Coed.. 
Coed., 
Coed. 
Coed., 
Coed. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men , 

Women.., 

Coed 

Men , 

Women.., 

Coed 

Women.. 

Men , 

Coed 


'  Coed. 


Name  of  president. 


Benin  U.  Roop,  LL.  D. 
F.  W.  Boatwrlght,  LL.  D. 
William  J.  Clark,  B.  D. 

Charles  J.  Smith,  D.  D. 
Paul  Sieg,  A.  M. 
Emilie  W.  McVea,  Iitt.  D. 
J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  LL.  D. 


Ernest  O.  Holland,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  Suzzallo,  LL.  D. 
John  A.  McHugh,  S.  J. 
Edward  H.  Todd,  D.  D. 
Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose,  D.  D. 


R.  T.  Webb,  D.  D. 
Cloyd  Goodnight.  A.  M. 
Wallace  B.  Fleming.  D.  D. 
James  E.  Allen,  A.  j*. 
Frank  B.  Trotter,  LL.  D. 
S.  Orestes  Bond,  A.  M. 


Samuel  Plantz,  LL.  D. 
MeMn  A.  Brannon,  LL.  D. 
Edward  A.  Birge,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  C.  Daland,  D.D. 
Herbert  C.  Noonan,  S.  J. 
Ellen  C.  Sabin,  LL.  D. 

Albert  C.  Fox,  S.  J. 
Mother  Mary  Seraphia. 
Henry  C.  Culbertson,  LL.  D. 
Sister  M.Clementine.A.  M.,  dean. 
E.  E.  Kowalke,  A.  B. 
L.  S.  Daucey,  acting. 


Aven  Nelson.  Ph.  D. 


XVI. — Presidents  op  Junior  Colleges. 


Location. 


Eureka  Springs ,Ark. 
BakeraueftJcEUf..... 

Chlco,  Calif 

Eureka,  Cani. 

Fresno, Calif 

FuHerton, Calif 

Holllster,  Calif « 

Long  Beach.  Calif,.. . 

Ontario,  Calif. 

Pomono, Calif 

Riverside,  Calif 

Sacramento,  Calif . . . . 

San  Diego, Calif 

Bauta  Ana,  Calif 

Santa  Babara,  Calif . . 
Santa  Maria.Calif. . . . 

Turlock,CaHf 

Cuthbert,Ga 


Name  of  institution. 


Crescent  College. 
Junior  College  i. 

do.* 

do.i 

do.i 

do.* 

do.» 


.do.1. 
.do.i. 


Junior  College l 

Riverside  Junior  College . 

Junior  College l 

do.i 


do.» 

do.i 

do.» 

do.1 

Andrew  College. 


President. 


Richard  R.  Thompson,  A.  M. 
Paul  Vandereike,  dean. 


Walter  O.  Smith, A.  M. 
Lewis  E.  Plummer. 


H.  P.  Reynolds .  B.  S. 
Donald  P.  McAIpine,A.  B. 
Herbert  O.  Williams,  A.  M. 
Mott  H.  Arnold,  A.  M. 
D.  K.  Hammond.  A.  B. 
Wm.  H.  Ellison,  Ph.  D. 

F.  G.  Branch ^B.  S. 


*  Part  of  public-school  system. 
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XVI. — Presidents  of  Junior  Colleges — Continued. 


Location. 


Young  Harris ,  Qa. 
Pocalello,  Idaho. . 

CarlmviUe.Ill 

Chicago,  111 

GodfreyJll 

Joliet,llI 

Mount  Carroll,Ill. 

Lam  oni,  Iowa 

Osage,  Iowa 

Holton.Kans 

Oswego,  Kans 

Danville,  Ky 


Hopklnsvllle.Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky... 


Do 

Russell  ville,  Ky 

Mansfield,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Detroit.Mich 

Grand  Rapids, Mich. 
Highland  Park,  Mich. 

HiDbing.Minn 

Rochester .  Minn 

Holly  Springs,  Miss. . 
Columbia,  Mo 

Do 

Fayette,  Mo 

Frederick,  Mo 

Fulton,  Mo 

Do 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

La  Grange,  Mo 

Lexington,  Mo 

Mexico,  Mo 

Nevada,  Mo 

St.  Charles,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Lenoir,  N.C 

Louisburg.N.  C 

Weavervflle,N.C.... 


Name  of  institution. 


Mflton,Oreg. 

Wessington  Dprings ,  8.  Dak 

Madfaonville,  Tenn 

Pulaski,  Tenn 

Arlington /Tex 

Clareaon,Tex 

Dallas, Tex 

Decatur,  Tex 

Greenville.  Tex 

Do..... 

Jacksonville,  Tex 

Marshall, Tex 

Meridian, Tex 

Midland, Tex 

Rust,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Sherman,  Tex 

Stephen  ville,  Tex 

Tehuacana,  Tex 

Terrell,  Tex 

Thorp  Springs,  Tex 

Abingdon,  Va 

Blackstooe ,  Va 

Bristol, Va 

Do. 

Dale  ville,  Va 

Danville,  Va 

Marion,  V  a 

Petersburg.  Va 

Roanoke,  va 

8taunton,Va 

Everett,  wash 


YoungL.  G.  Harris  College. . 

Idaho  Technical  Institute 

Blackburn  College 

Crane  Junior  College 

Montioello  Seminary 

Junior  College1 

Frances  Shimer  School 

Graceland  College 

Cedar  Valley  Junior  College. . 

Junior  College1 . .  

Oswego  College 

Kentucky  College  for  women. 

Bethel  woman's  College 

Hamilton  College  for  women. 


Sayre  College 

Logan  Female  College 

Mansfield  Female  College 

Mount  Vernon  College 

Junior  College l 

do» 

Highland  Park  Junior  College. 

....do1 .... 

do1 

Mississippi  Synod ical  College. . 

Christian  College 

Stephens  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Marvin  College 

Synodical  College  for  Girls 

William  Woods  College 

Junior  College  of  Kansas  City . 

La  Grange  College 

Central  College  for  Women. . . . 

Hardin  College 

Cottey  College 

Lindenwood  College 

The  Princf  pia 

Davenport  College 

Louisburg  College 

Weaver  College 


Columbia  College 

Wessington  Springs  Junior  College. 

Hi  wassee  College 

Martin  College 

Grubbs  Vocational  College 

Claredon  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

Decatur  Baptist  College 

Burleson,  College 

Wesley  College 

Alexander  College 

College  of  Marshall 

Meridian  College 

Midland  College 

Rust  Junior  College 

Westmorland  College 

Kidd- Key  College 

JohnTarleton  Agricultural  College. 

Westminster  College 

Texas  Military  College 

Thorp  Springs  Christian  College 

Stonewal  1  Jackson  College 

Blackstone  College  for  Girls 

Sullins  College , 

Virginia  Interment  College 

Dafeville  College 

Averette  College 

Marlon  College 

Southern  College 

Virginia  College 

Mary  Baldwin  College 

Junior  College » 


President. 


JohnL.  Hall.  A.  B. 

Miles F.  Reed, A.M. 

Wm.  M.  Hudson,  D.  D. 

Wm.  J.  Bartholf. 

Harriet  R.  Congdon,  A.  B.  - 

L.W.Smith,  Ph.D. 

Wm.  P.  McKee,A.M. 

George  N.  Briggs,  A.  B. 

Amos  M.  Vance. 

Emery  W.  Learner,  A.  B. 

Irwin  F.  Mather,  Lift.  D. 

M.  M.Allen.  D.  D. 

John  W.  Games.  A.  M. 

Elizabeth  Williamson,  A.  If* 

dean. 
Mrs.  Maude  8.  Barnett. 
George  H.  Crowell,  Ph.  D. 
R.E.  Bobbitt,  B.S. 
WyllisRede. 
David  MacKensie,  A.  M. 
Jesse  B.  Davis,  A.  M. 
William  Prakken,  A.  B. 
G.  W.  Willett,A.M. 

T.  W.  Raymond,  D.  D. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  St.  Claire-Moss,  A.  B. 

James  M.  Wood ,  A.  M. 

W.  L.  Halberstadt,  A.  B. 

Burt  W.  Loamis,  A.  M. 

John  James,  A.  B. 

Joseph  A.  Serena.  A.  B. 

Edward  M.  Bainter,  LL.  D. 

James  W.  Crouch, D.  D. 

Z.  M.  Williams,  D.  D. 

John  W.  Million,  LL.  D. 

Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Stookard,  A.  M. 

John  L.  Roemer,  D.  D. 

Mary  K.  Morgan. 

James  B.  Craven. 

Franklin  8.  Love,  A.  M. 

A.M.  Martin, A.M. 

H.  S.  Shangle. 

Burton  J.  Vincent,  A.  B. 

J.  E.  Lowry,A.  M. 

Geo.  A.  Morgan,  D.  D. 

G.  S.  Slover,  A.  M. 

J.  L.  Ward, A.M. 
W.  I.  Thames. 
G.F.  Winfleld,A.  M. 
R.  G.  Bayer,  A.M. 
John  S.  Humphrey. 
J.  Hall  Bowman. 


J.  W.  Repass, A.M. 
Edwin  Kidd. 

John  C.  Williams,  D.  D. 
Louis  C.  Perry,  Ph.  D. 
A.  R.  Hoi  ton,  A.  M. 
Fred  W.  Alexander,  A.  M. 
W.  Asbury  Christian,  D.  D. 
W.  E.Martin,  Ph.  D. 
H.  G.  Noffsinger,  A.  M. 
T.  S.  Moherman.  D.  D. 
C.  E.  Crosland,A.  B. 
C.  Brown  Cox ,  A.  M. 
Arthur  K.  Davis,  A.  M. 
Mattie  P.  Harris. 
MariannaP.  Higgins. 
W.  J.  Marquis. 


1  Part  ol  public-school  system. 
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XVII.    Diiavh  ob  Directors  of  Colleges  or  Schools  of  Engineering. 

I>ean  or  director. 


Tucson,  Arte 

Fayette  vi]>,  Ark. . 
Berkeley,  CmUI 


lank*,  Calif 

lena,C»nf.. 


Boulder,  Colo 

Colorado  Springs,  Co! 
Fort  Coffins,  Gilo. . . 

Golden,  Colo 

New  Haven,  Conn.. 


Gainesville,  Pto... 

Athens,  Or 

Atlanta,  (In 

Moscow ,  Idnho 

Chksago.ni 

Do 

Evanston.Ml 


.    Alabama  Ptdytechnle  Inn 
.    University  of  Alabama 

University  ol  Arkaosai 
University  o!  Catltornta . . 


.    University  ..f  "withem  California.  . 
.   California  InnitoUon  ol  Terhnolog 

.    l.'nlvrrslty  ol  -aciaflarit 

.    Leland  Stanford  Junior  VnlversJiy. 
.    University  otCnlmitB 
.   Colorado  College. 

"— ado  Agrtcull 

j  School  of  Mines. 

.   Sheffield  Scientific  School  (Yale  Uni- 
versity). 
.   Delaware  College 

('a:hollr  University  of  America 
.    Oeorge  W'ashmgtan  Cnlverflty. 


jH'oUege 


irlnsilruieofTerhnology    . 


1  *  Fayette,  In 
Notre  llame,  L 
Terre  Haute,  I 


.   University  oitlilnois 
_  : it  University.. 

.  University  ol  "  ■ 


Valparaiso,  Ind Valparaiso  Uufverjir 


Iowa  State  College  of  AgjIc.Jijre  and 


Iowa  City, Iowa State 

Lawrence,  Kims L'nlvc 

Manhattan,  Kans '  Kan* 

Lexington,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La . . 

New  Orleans,  La... 

Orono,  Me 

Baltimore,  Hd 

College  Park, Md.. 


jlty  ol  Kansas 

ffillaia  nfilii  ijj.ll  nil Il'nllm       .... 

University  nl  Kentucky 

Louisiana  Stale  CnJversJly  and  Agrlrul. 
turaland  Marnanleal  College 


.   University  ol 

.   Johns  Hopkhu  I  nlversJlj 
.    University  ol  Maryland . . 


Lowell.  Mass 

Tufts  College,  Mass.. . 

Worcester,  Mam. 

Ann  Arbor.Mk-h.... 

Detroit, Mich 

East  Lansing.  Mich.. 
Houghton,  Mich 


.   MasaachujettalcjitltulenfTerruiolugy. 
.   Lowell  Te  it  lie  School. 


..  tester  Po.ytec -r. ic  Inti<ii:i< 

.   University  ol  Michigan 

""-Ivernty  olDetrolt 

.   „.?hignn  Agricultural  College . 
.    Michigan  College  ol  Mirr. 


lieorre  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  ('.  V.. 

SurdonM.Bulier.E.M. 
m.N.Gladsan.Ph.  D. 
Charles  Derietn.Jr.,  C.E.I 
Frank  H.  Probert.  A.  R.  B.  1I.> 
Clarence  L.  Cory,  I>.  Eng.' 
Charles  W.  Lawrence,  C,  E. 

Geo.  L.  Sullivan,  Pb.  D. 
<har1raD.a(ari,C.E. 
Herbert  B.Evans,  E.E. 


.  i-ior  ■  .  .Mucrson,  «.  i'. 
RusaeJl  H.  Chittenden,  Sc.  D. 


l'erlcy  F.Walker,  MM.  E. 
R  A. Beaton, M.S., acting. 
1'rederlck  P.  Anderson, aTE. 
Thomas  W 


'.  Atkinson,  C.  E. 


Douglas  Anderson,  A.  X. 
Harold  9.  Boardnian.C.  E. 
John  B.  Whitehead,  Pb.  D. 
A.N.  Johnson. 
Carl  8.  Ell. at.  8. 
Hector].  Hughes,  B.  3. 
AITcdE. Burton,  Sc.D. 
Herbert  J.  Ball,  B.  8. 
(Gardner  C.  Anthony,  Be.  D. 
Ira  N.  llollls,  Be.  D.,  president. 
Mortimer  E.Cooley,  D.  Eng. 

.vK.  McColl.B.B. 
'leorge  W.  BlsseH,  M.  E. 
Fred  W.  MeNair,  Be.  r>.,  presV 


I'lmer  J.  McCaustlanrl,  M.C.E. 
Austin  L.  UcTuk,  Sc.  D.< 
Vt  alter  E .  McCourt,  A.  M. 
E,  B.  Morris,  B.  B. 

Charles  H.  Cfcpp,  Ph.  D.,  preai- 

(Hln  J.' Ferguson, ».  E.E. 

II,  P.  Boardman,  C.  E.,  acting. 

Francis  C.  Linoom,  Ph.  D.» 


Charles  A.  Holder),  C.  E. 
Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  LL. 
D.,  president. 
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Location. 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Princeton,  N.I 

Albuquerque.  N.  Max. 
Socorro,  N.  lux 


State  College,  N..  Max . 
Brooklyn,N.Y 


Ithaca,  N.  Y.». ..*.., 
New  York,  N.Y 


••*•*< 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Potsdam,  N.Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y.... 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Troy,  N.Y 


Chapel  Hill,  N.C.. 
West  Raleigh,  N.C. 


Agricultural  College,  N .  Dak. 

University,  N.  Dak 

Ada,  Ohio 

Akron,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Norman,  Okla 

Stillwater,  Okla. 


Corvallis,  Oreg... 
Bethlehem,  Pa. . . 

Chester,  Pa 

Easton.Pa 

Gettysburg,  Pa... 
Lewisburg.Pa... 
Philadelphia 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa... 

Do..... 

State  College,  Pa. 


Swarthmore,  Pa. 

VilIanova,Pa 

Kingston,  R.I.., 
Providence,  R.  I . 
Charleston,  B.C. 


Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

Columbia,  S.C 

Brookings,  S.  Dak... 


Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 


Vermilion,  S.  Dak. . . 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn , 

Austin,  Tex 

College  Station,  Tex. . 


Houston,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Burlington,  Vt 


Northfield,Vt.. 
Blacksburg,  Va. 


Charlottesville,  Va. . . 
Lexington,  Va. ...... 

Do 

Pullman,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Morgan  town,  W.  Va.. 

Madison,  Wis 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Laramie,  Wyo 


Name  of  institution. 


Rutgers  College 

Princeton  University 

University  of  Mexico 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts. 
Polytechnic  Institute  oLBrooklyn 

Cornell  University 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Columbia  University 

Manhattan  College 

New  York  University 

Clarkson  College  of  Technology 

University  o  f  Rochester 

Union  University 

Syracuse  University 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

University  of  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Engineering. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

University  of  North  Dakota. 

Ohio  Northern  University 

Municipal  University  of  Akron 

University  of  Cincinnati... 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Ohio  State  University 

St.  Mary  College 

University  of  Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

Lehigh  University 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 

Lafayette  College. 

Pennsylvania  College. 

B  ucknel  1  University 

Drexel  Ins  ti  tute 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swarthmore  College . 

Villanova  College 

Rhode  Island  State  College. 

Brown  University 

The  Citadel,  the  Military  College  of 
South  Carolina. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College 

University  of  South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines 

University  of  South  Dakota 

University  of  Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  University 

University  of  Texas 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas. 

Rice  Institute 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Norwich  University 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  and  Polytechnic  Institute. 

University  of  Virginia 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Washington  ana  Lee  University 

State  College  of  Washington. 

University  of  Washington... 

West  Virginia  University 

Universi  t y  of  Wisconsin 

Marquette  University 

University  of  Wyoming 


Dean  or  director. 


Alfred  A.  Titsworth,  So.  D. 
Frank  H.  Constant.  Sc.  D. 
Thomas  T.  Eyre.  B.  S. 
Alexis  X.  minekf,  Met.  E.,  pcesk 

dent. 
Ralph  W.  Goddard,  E.  E. 

Fred  W.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D.,  pres- 
ident. 

D.  S.  Kimball. 

Sidney  E.  Mexes,  LL.  D.,  presi- 
dent. 

George  B.  Pegram,  Ph.  D. 

Brother  Thomas,  0.  E. 

Charles  H.  Snow,  Sc.  D. 

John  P.  Brooks.  Sc.  D. 

Millard  C.  Ernsberger,  M.  E. 

Frank  P.  McKibben,  B.  S. 

William  P.  Graham.  Ph.  D. 

Palmer  C.  Ricketts,  LL.  D., 
president. 

Andrew  H.  Patterson,  A.  M. 

Edward  S.  Keene,  M.  E. 
Earle  J.  Babcock,  Sc.  O. 
Charles  A.  Miller,  C.  E. 
FredE.  Aver,  C.  E. 
Herman  Schneider,  Sc.  D. 
Theodore  M.  Focke.  Ph.  D. 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  M.  E. 
Brother  Adam  Hofmann,  S.  1& 
James  H.  Felgar.  M.  E. 

J.  H.  Brmghurst,  B.  C.  K. 

Grant  A.  Covell,  M.  E. 

Harold  C.  Bird,  C.  E. 
Donald  B.  Prentice,  M.  E. 

F.  H.  Clutz,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  A.  Lindemann,  A.  M. 
Frank  H.  Linthicum,  B.  S. 
John  Frazer,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  E.  Mott,  C.  E. 
Frederic  L.  Bishop,  Sc.  D. 
Robert  L.  Sackett,  C.  E. 
Elwood  S.  Moore,  Ph.  D.* 
George  F.  Blessing,  Ph.  D. 
Francis  A.  DriscoLL,A.  M. 
Royal  L.  Wales,  B.  S. 
William  H.  Kenerson,  Sc.  D. 
L.  S.  Le  Telller,  M.  S. 

Samuel  B.  Earle,  M.  E. 
Marshall  G.  Homes,  C.  E. 
Halvor  C  Sol  berg,  M.  E. 

Cleophas  C.    O'Harra,   Ph.   D., 

president. 
Lewis  E.  Akeley,  LL.  D. 
Charles  E.  Ferris,  M.  E. 
W.  H.  Schuerman,  C.  E. 
Thomas  U.  Taylor,  M,  C.  E. 
James  C.  Nagle,  M.  C.  E. 

Herbert  K.  Humphrey,  E.  E. 
Joseph  F.  Merrill,  Ph.  D. 
Josiah  W.  Votey,  Sc.  D. 

Arthur  W.  Winslow.  C.  E. 
Samuel  R.  Pritchard,  A.  M. 

William  M.  Thornton,  LL.  D. 
Francis  Mallory.  C.  E. 
David  C.  Humphreys,  C.  E. 
Hubert  V.  Carpenter,  M.  S. 
CarlE.  Magnusson.  Ph.  D. 
Clement  R.  Jones,  M.  M.  E. 
Frederick  E.  Turneaure,D.  Eng. 
J.  C.  Pinney,  C.  E.. 
Elmer  G.  Efoefer,  M.  E. 


6  Dean  of  the  school  of  mines. 


DEASS  OB  DIRECTORS  OF   AGRICULTURE. 
XVIII.— Deans  or  Directors  of  Colleges  op  Aomccti.ture. 
Kamr  of  Institution, 


Pave  t  fertile,  A 
Berkeley,  Callt 
Fort  ColQns,  C 


Starrs,  Conn 

Newark-Del 

UaineSYUIe,  Pla. . 


Collrpi  Park,  ltd— 


MUuMopoUi,  Minn .  11! 
Agricultural    College, 


Bote  mail,  Mont . . 
Lincoln,  Nebr. . . . . 
Diirhim,  N.  ill... 


IthMOL.N.Y.. 


Byrtane.N.  Y 

Wost  Raleigh,  N.C.. 

Agricultural    Collage, 

Columbus,  ~ ' 


Still  waler.OklH... 


CorvlllL'i.Otrg.... 
State  {Joftefe,  Pa. . 
Bmlmii.P.a 


Brookings,  8.  Dak.  .. 

KnoxvIIle,  Tonn 

College  Station,  Tex.. 


Morgan  town,  W. 
MtiuMO,  Wis. .. 
Laramie,  W'yo.  - 


Poly tecnnlc  111 
j  of  Arlions., 


ityofCaUlomia.. 

J  AgrIcnltorall<iIL„  .    .  . 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Collete. 


Colorado  A|nrici:li:i         ■.['-.' . 

Delaware  College. 
"  tTeralty  ol  A* 


rsity  it  f> 
la  Slots  O 


Georgia  State  Allege  of  Agriculture  and  the  at 
College  of  Bs»all  


Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

University  ol  Keolurfey, 

Louisiana  Bute  l.'mverslty  ami  Acrleohural  and 

Mechanics:  c:  lege 
UaJ  •Matty  ■'  "■ 


aUssaehiijetls  Agricultural  College 

HlohiKan  Agrloul  lura  I  Co  leg* 

Unlreraltyol  Mtnnesuia  . .  

Mississippi  AeTlcill-jra:  and  Mei  hajjicslCollrge. . 


Rutgers  College, 

New  Mexico.  Collage  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 

Now  York  stato  College  of  Agriculture  (Cornell 

University). 

Syracuse  University ............. 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Engineering 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 


OhloStateralteralty.. 

Oklahoma  Agric-nUiio!  bii.1  M.fhaulral College.. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Pennsylvania  Stale  Collrge 

University  oIPomoRIoo     

Rhode  Island  Sisie  (Allege 


ge  of  Agriculture  and 


il  College  .'  I  ■■'  i- 

.  I   Slate  Agricultural 
tfechankal  College  and 


..  W.  Dalryu>ple, 

.......  i  -    Merrill,  Sc.  D. 

1-  «  /::nrr.erman,al.  S. 
Kenvon  L.  ButUsrfield,  LL. 

R.S.ahaW.B.  S.  A. 
Boone  W  Taalcher,  A.  M. 
I  C.  Roberta,  M.  8.  A. 

Frederick  i< .  Mum  lord,  M.  S. 
F.  B.l.infleld.B.S.A' 

r ...".?  A  Burnett,  Sc.  1). 
■  >.~-..  ■  .-  Knight,  II.  S. 
Frederick  wTTaylor,  B.  8 

J.  G.  Llpman,  Ph.  D. 
R.  W.  Clothier,  Ph.  D.i 

Albert  R.  Mann,  A.  M. 


r.l.h 


I,  B.S. 


Charles  R.  Wlilkuas,  M.  S. 

0.  R.  Waldron,  B.  8. 

Attred  V 

Benryfi       ...,     ,     .. 
■*i:!:i;i  I'   I'ordloy,  So.  D. 
..:.!,  I     Halts,  15./ 
R,  6.  uarwnod,  A.  M 

—  r    *dams,  M.  nBi. 
Calhoun,  Ph.  I).' 


.■i'.m!  .  ' k nfght.'Ph.  D. 
■*i:!:i;i  I'  I'ordloy,  So.  D. 
..:.!,  I  Watts,  15.  A*r. 
R,  6.  (larwuod,  A.  V 
(teorgn  F.  Adams,  M 
FredU  11  Calhoun,  _  _. 
W.  E.  Johnson,  Ph.  I>.< 

C.  A,  Wilson,  M.S.A.J 
E  I  Kyle,  at.  S.  A. 
rtemgeK  Hill. Ph.D. 
Joseph  L.  Hills,  Sc.  D. 

Harvey  i..  Price,  A.  K. 
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XIX. — Presidents  op  State  Colleges  for  Negroes. 


Location. 


Normal,  Ala 

Pine  BluiT.  Ark 

Dover,  Del. 

Tallahassee,  Fla.. . . . 

Savannah,  Ga 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La. . . 

Princess  Anne,  Md. . 

Alcorn,  Miss 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. . . 
Greensboro,  N.  C. . . 

Langston,  Okla 

Orangeburg,  S.C.... 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Prairie  View.  Tex. . . 

Petersburg,  Va 

Institute,  W.Va.... 


Name  of  institution. 


8tate  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
Negroes. 

Branch  Normal  College 

State  College  for  Colored  Students 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 

Negroes. 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College 

Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for 

Colored  Persons. 
Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

Princess  Anne  Academy, 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Lincoln  Institute 

Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University 

Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and 

Mechanical  College. 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  State  Normal  School  for 

Negroes. 
Prairie  View  8tate  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 

West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute 


President. 


Walter  S.  Buchanan,  A.  M. 

J.  G.  Ishjr.i 

W.  C.  Jason,  D.  D. 

Nathan  B.  Young,  A.  M. 

R.  R.  Wright,  LL.  D. 
G.  P.  Russell,  LL.  D. 

J.  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 

T.  H.  Kiah.i 
L.  J.  Rowan,  Ph.  D. 
Clement  Richardson. 
James  B.  Dudley,  LL.  D. 
John  M.  Marquess.  A.  B. 
Robert  8.  Wilkinson,  Ph.  D. 

William  J.  Hale. 

J.  G.  Osborne.9 
John  M.  Gandy. 
J.  W.  Davis. 


1  Superintendent.. 


*  Principal. 


XX. — Heads  of  Departments  of  Education. 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 

Athens 

Auburn 

Birmingham 

Do... 

Marion 

Montevallo 

Montgomery. ....  — 

Talladega 

University 

ARIZONA. 

Tucson 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkadelphla 

Do.: 

Batesville 

Ciarksville 

Conway 

Do. 

Fayetteville 

CALIFORNIA. 

Berkeley 

Claremont 

Los  Angeles 

Do 

Mills  College. 

Oakland 

Redlands 

St»  Helena 

San  Jose 

Santa  Clara 

Stanford  University 
Whittier. 


University  or  college. 


Athens  Female  College 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Birmingham-Southern  College 

Howard  Co  liege 

Judson  College 

Alabama  Technical  Institute  and  Col 
lego  for  Women. 

Woman's  College  of  Alabama 

Talladega  College  (colored) 

University  of  Alabama 

University  ol  Arizona 

Henderson-Brown  College 

Ouachita  College 

Arkansas  College 

Arkansas  CumlMrland  College 

Central  Col  lege 

llendrix  College 

University  of  Arkansas 

U  niversity  of  California l 

Pomona  College 

Occidental  College 

University  of  Southern  California 

Mills  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

University  of  Redlands 

Pacific  Union  College 

College  of  the  Pacific 

University  of  Santa  Clara 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. . . 
Whittier  College 


For  men, 

for  women, 

or  ooedu- ' 

cationai. 


Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 
Women... 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 


Name  of  head  of  department 
or  school  of  education. 


Jane  E.  B.  Brown,  A.  M. 
Zebulon  V.  Judd,  A.  M. 
Robert  F.  Cooper,  Ph.  D. 
W.  E.  Bohannon,  A.  M. 
Paul  P.  Keeton,  Ph.  D. 
Myrtle  Brooke,  A.  M. 

Sara  Ritter,  Ph.  D. 
James  T.  Cater,  A.  M. 
James  J.  Doster,  LL.  D. 


John  O.  Creager,  A.  M. 


B.  S.  Foster.  LL.  D. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Blake. 
Sidney  Pickens,  A.  B. 
Frank  P.  Hiner,  A.  B. 
8.  R.  Doyle. 

James  R.  Jewell,  Ph.  D. 


Alexis  F.  Lange,  Ph.  D. 
George  S.  Sumner.  Ph.  D. 
George  F.  Cook,  Ph.  D. 
W.  F.  Jones,  Ph.  D. 

Brother  Z.  Leo,  L.  H.  D. 
Herbert  E.  Wise,  A.  M. 
Charles  W.  Irwin,  A.  M. 
J.  William  Harris,  Ph.  D. 
Cornelius  A.  Buckley,  8.  J. 
Ellwood  P.  Cubberley .  Ph.D. 
Florabel     P.     "~ 
A.  M. 


>  Southern  branch  of  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Ernest  C.  Moore,  LL.  D.,  director. 
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XX. — Heads 'of  Departments  of  Education — Continued. 


Location. 


COLORADO. 


i 


Boulder 

Colorado  Springs. 

Denver 

Do 

Fort  Collins 

Greeley. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Xew  Haven. 
Storrs 


DELAWARE. 


Newark. 


DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Washington  (Takoma 
Park). 

FLORIDA. 

Defend 

Gainesville 

Tallahassee 

Winter  Park 

GEORGIA. 

Athens..... 

Atlanta.! 

Do..... 

Do , 

Augusta 

College  Park.. 

Cuthbert 

Dahlonega 

Decatur 

Demorest 

Emory  University. . . . 

Forsyth 

Gainesville.' 

Legrange .'. 

Macon 

Do 

Rome 

South  Atlanta 

HAWAII. 

Honolulu. 

IDAHO. 

Caldwell ,.. 

Moscow C. 

Pocatello 

ILUNOIS. 

Abingdon 

Alum- ;.. 

Aurora............... 

Btoondngton .......  %. 

Bourfoonnaia. ........ 

Carthage 

Chicago. 

Do 

Do 


University  or  college. 


University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

Colorado  Woman's  College 

University  of  Denver 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

State  Teachers  College  of  Colorado. 


Ya  le  Universit  y , 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


For  men, 
for  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 


Delaware  College. 


Catholic  Sisters  College. 

Catholic  University  of  America* 
George  Washington  University, 
Howard  University  (colored)... 

Trinity  College. 

Washington  Missionary  College 


John  B.  Stetson  University 

University  of  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women . . . 
Rollins  College 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (colored ) 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Morris  Brown  University  (colored) 

Paine  College  (colored) 

Cox  College 

Andrew  College 

North  College  Agricultural  College. 

Agnes  Scott  College 

Piedmont  College 

Emory  University 

Bessie  Tift  College 

Brenau  College 

Lagrange  College 

Mercer  University 

Wesleyan  College 

Shorter  College 

Clark  University  (colored) 

University  of  Hawaii 

College  of  Idaho 

University  of  Idaho 

Idaho  Technical  Institute 

Hed  ding  College 

Shurtleff  College 

Aurora  College 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

St.  Vistor  College 

Carthage  College 

Lewis  Institute 

Loyola  University 

University  of  Chicago 


Men. 
Coed. 


Name  of  head  of  department 
or  school  of  education. 


Coed Wm.  A.  Wilkinson,  A.  M. 


Women... 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 
Coed 


Coed 

Men 

Women. 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 

Men 

Women. 
Women. 
Women. 

Men 

Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Coed.... 


Frank  E.  Thompson,  A.  B. 
A.  E.  Davies,  Ph.  D. 
Jay  P.  Treat,  A.  M. 
Daniel  E.  Phillips,  Litt.  D. 
C.  G.  Sargent,  B.  8.  A. 
Thomas  C.  MoCracken,  Ph.  D. 


Frank  E.  Spaulding,  Ph.  D. 
Theodore  H.  Eaton,  Ph.D. 


Thomas  E.  Shields,  Ph.  D. 
William  C.  Ruediger,  Ph.D. 
T.  W.  Turner,  A.  M.,  acting. 
Patrick  J.  Mccormick,  Ph.D. 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Chaney,  A.  M. 


Daniel  J.  Blocker,  D.  D. 
H.  W.  Cox.  Ph.  D. 
Nathaniel  M.  Salley,  A.  B. 
C.  K.  Hoyt. 


Thomas  J.  Woofter,  LL.  D« 
George  A .  Towns,  A.M. 
Emmett  P.  Tracy,  C.E. 
Mrs.  Alice  Carey. 
Howard  H.  Long,  A.  M. 
E.  C.James,  Litt.  D. 
J.  L.  Strozier. 
George  W.  Camp.  A.  M. 
8.  G.  Stukes,  A.  M. 
Frank  Diehl.  Ph.  D. 
G.C  White,  A.M. 
John  T.  Miller.  A.  B. 
T-  J.  Simmons.  LL.  D. 
Clitton  C.  Gray.  A.  M. 
Peyton  Jacob.  A.  M. 
Lois  Rogers.  A.  M. 
Wm.  D.  Furry,  Ph.  D. 
John  Zedler,  Ph.  D. 


J.  K.  Flanders,  A.  M. 


Payne  A.  Boulton.  A.  M. 
J.  F.  Messenger,  Ph.  D. 


Sara  J.  Morrissey,  A.  M. 
George  M.   Potter,  A.  H., 

president. 
David  H.  Woodward,  D.  D. 
W.  O.  Allen,  Ph.  D. 
W.  J.  Maguire. 
Letta  Simmons,  B.  S. 
Clarence  E.  De  Puy.B.  8. 
George  P.  Shanley,  8.  J. 
Charles  H.  Judd,  LL.  D. 


°\ 
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XX. — Heads  of  Departments  op  Education* — Continued. 


location. 


jllenois— continued. 

Decatur 

Eureka 

Evanston 

Ewing 

GaJnburg 

Do 

Greenville 

Jacksonville 

Do 

Lake  Forest 

Lebanon 

Lincoln 

Monmouth 

Naperville 

Peoria 

Rockford 

Rock  Island 

Urbana 

Wheaton 

090CAKA. 

Bfoomin/rton 

Crawfordsville 

Earlham 

Evansville 

Franklin 

Goshen 

Greenoastla. 

Hanover 

Indianapolis 

Do-. 

La  Fayette 

Notre  Dame 

Do 

Oakland  City 

Upland 

Valparaiso 

Vincennes 

IOWA. 

Ames 

Cedar  Falls 

Cedar  Rapids. 

Davenport. 

Doforan 

Des  Moines 

Do 

Dubuque 

Do 

Fairfield. 

Favette 

Grlnnell 

Ifopkinton 

Indianola 

lowaCitv 

Iowa  Falls 

Lamoni 

Mount  Pleasant 

Mount  Vernon 

Oskaloosa 

Polla 

Sioux  City 

Storm  Lake 

Tabor 

Universit v  Park 

KANSAS. 

Baldwin  City 

Emporia 

Kansas  City 

Lawrence 

Liiidsborg 


University  or  college. 


James  Millikin  University. 

E  ureka  College 

Northwestern  University.. 

Swing  College 

Knox  College 


Lombard  College 

Greenville  College. , 

Illinois  College 

Illinois  Women's  College. 

Lake  Forest  College 

McKendree  College , 

Lincoln  College 

Monmouth  College 

Northwestern  College 


For  men, 
for  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Rockford  College 

Augustana  College 

University  of  Illinois 

Wheaton  College 


Indiana  University 

Wabash  College 

Earlham  College 

Evansville  College 

Franklin  College 

Goshen  College 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College.... 

Butler  College 

Indiana  Central  University 

Purdue  University 

St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy. 

U  nivereity  of  Notre  Dame 

Oakland  City  College. 

Taylor  University 

Valparaiso  University 

Vincennes  University 


Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College 

St.  Ambrose  College 

Luther  College 

Des  Moines  College 

Drake  University 

Columbia  College 

University  of  Dubuque 

Parsons  College 

Upper  Iowa  L  ni versity 

Grinnell  College 

Lenox  College 

Simpson  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Ellsworth  College 

Graceland  College 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

Cornell  College 

Penn  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Morningside  College 

Buena  Vista  College 

Tabor  College 

Central  Holiness  University 

Baker  University 

College  of  Emporia 

Kansas  City  University 

University  of  Kansas 

Bethany  College 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed.. ... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women.,. 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women.. 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women.. 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed.... 

Coed. . . . 
Coed.... 
Men.... 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Name  of  head  of  department 
or  school  of  education. 


Luther  B.  Henderson.  B.  D. 
Silas  Jones.  A.M. 
Elmer  E.  Jones,  Ph.  D. 
Edward  L.  Carr,  D.  D. 
James  L.  McConaughy,  Ph. 

D.t  president. 
Lather  J.  Pollard,  A.  M. 
Leslie  R.  Marston,  A.  M. 
Roy  F.  Swift,  Ph.  D. 
Pearl  L.  Weber,  A.  B. 
Mary  Hamilton,  A.  M. 
W.  C.  Walton,  Ph.  D. 
E.  O.  Kock.  A.  M. 
Milton  M.  Maynard,  A.M. 
Edward   E.   Rail,   Ph.   D., 

president. 
Albert  F.  Siepert,  B.  8. 
Wm.  A.  Maddoz. 
Axel  R.  Wallin.  Ph.  D. 
Charles  E.  Chadaey,  Litt.  D. 
Wm.  F.  Rice,  A.  ft 


Henry  L.  Smith,  Ph.  D. 
George  H.  Tapy,  A.  M. 
George  H.  Hiliiard.  A.  H. 
ArvilS.  Barr,  A.  M. 
John  L.  Bevl,  Ph.  D. 
John  J.  Fisher,  A.  M. 
John  A,  Clement,  Ph.  D. 
Clem  D.  Thompson,  A.M. 
Wm.  L-  Richardson,  Ph.  D. 
H.W.  Marshall. A.M. 
George  L.  Roberts,  A.  M. 

Thomas  P.  Irving.  Ph.  D. 
J.  E.  McMullanrPh.  D. 
B.  W.  Ayres.  Ph.  D.« 
George  W.  Neet,  Ped.  D. 
Rose  Bland,  A.  M. 


Guy  M.  Wilson,  A.  M, 

G.  W.  Walters,  M.  S. 
Alexander  C.  Robbie,  A.  K. 

Oscar  A.  Tingelstad,  Ph.  P. 
Charles  E.  Germane,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  P.  Barr,  A.  M. 
J.  B.  Herbers,  A.  M. 
George  C.  Fracker.  Ph.  D. 
John  E.  Winter,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  C.  Mongold,  A.  M. 
L.  D.  Hartson,  Ph.  D. 
ElyV.  Laughlin.LL.  D. 
J.  P.  McCoy,  A.  M. 
Wm.  F.  Russell,  Ph.  D. 
Harold  C.  Bingham,  A.  M. 
F.  M.  McDowell,  Ph.  D. 
Samuel  Weir,  Ph.  D. 
E.  O.  Flnken binder.  Ph.  D. 
EBa  H.  Stokes,  Ph.  D. 
J.  Heemstra,  A.  M. 
E.  A.  Brown.  A.  M. 
E.  V.  Burdlck.  A.  M. 
C.  W.  Schroeder,  A.  M. 
J.  W.  Hoffman,  A.  B. 


Lillian  Shott,  A.  M. 
C.  B.  Neweom,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  S.  Reese,  D.  D. 
F.  J.  Kelley,  Ph.  D. 
Anna  A.  Carlson. 
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location. 


kahsas— continued. 

McPherson 

Manhattan 

Ottawa. 

St.  Marys 

Saiina 

Sterling 

Topeka 

WUUta 

Do 

Winfleid 


Dan  vine 

Georgetown. 
Lexington.. 

Do 

Louisville.. 
Winchester. 


LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge 


Convent 

New  Orleans. 

Do . 

PineviUe 


MAINX. 

Brunswick. ... 
Lewiston 


Orono 

Waterville. 


MABTLA2TD. 


Annapolis 

Baltimore 

Do 

Do 

Chestertown.. 
College  Park.. 
Emmhsburg. . 

Frederick 

Luthervirie... 
New  Windsor. 


Amherst. 

Boston 

Do 

Cambridge 

Do 

Chestnut  Hill 

Northampton 

Norton 

Booth  Hadley 

Tufts  College 

WeBssley 1 

Worcester 


f. 


lOCHIGAlf. 


Adrian.. ....... 

Albion 

Alma. 

Ann  Arbor 

Berrien  Springs. 

Detroit..... TT7. 
East  Lansing... 
Hflfadale.ri;... 

Holland 

Kalamazoo 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 
for  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


McPherson  College 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

Ottawa  University 

St.  Marys' College % 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Sterling  College 

Washburn  College 

Fairmont  Collage 

Friends  University 

Southwestern  College 

Berea  College .- 

Centre  College 

Georgetown  College 

University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania  College 

University  of  Louisville 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 


Tjflnfafanfl  State  University  and  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College. 

Jefferson  College 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College . 

Loyola  University 

Louisiana  College 


Bowdoin  College. 
Bates  College 


University  of  Maine. 
Colby  College 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Men. 
Coed. 
Coed: 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed... 

Men 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed . . . 


Coed 


Men 

Women . . 
Men. 
Coed 


St.  John's  College 

Goueher  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University , 
Morgan  College  (colored) . . 

Washington  College 

University  of  Maryland . . . 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College . . 


Hood  College 

Maryland  College  for  Women . 

Blue  Ridge  College 

Western  Maryland  College . . . 


Olivet. 


Massachusetts  AgriculturalColtoge. 

Boston  University 

Simmons  Col  lege 

Harvard  University 

Radcliffe  College 

Boston  College 

Smith  College 

Whoaton  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Tufts  College 

Wellesley  College 

Clark  University 

Collage  of  the  Holy  Cross 


Men. 
Coed 

Coed, 
Coed 


Men 

Women... 
Coed...... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Women . . . 
Women... 

v/OOQ ...... 

Coed 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan 

Emmanuel  Missionary  College . 
University  of  Detroit . 


Michigan  Agricultural  College . 
Hillsdale  College 


Hope  College 
Kalamazoo  College . 


Coed 

Coed 

Women . . 

Men 

Women.., 

Men 

Women . . , 
Women... 
Women , 


Name  of  head  of  department 
or  school  of  education. 


J.  A.  Blair,  A.  M. 
Edwin  L.  Hoi  ton,  A.  B. 

A.  B.  Cope,  A.  M. 

B.  J.  Rodmont,  8.  J. 
Albert  H .  King,  M.  Ped. 
Vernon  Van  Patter,  M.  C.  S. 
L.  D.  Whittemore.  A.  M. 
Wa.  H.  Hayes,  Ph.  D. 
Andrew  K.  Rule,  A.  M. 
Mark  Ewald,  A.  M. 


Cloyd  N.  McAllister,  Ph.  D. 
Walter  Frvin,  A.  M. 
Abbie  L.  Fuller,  Ph.  D. 
J.  T.  C.  Noe,  A.  M. 
Wm.  C.  Bower,  A.  M. 
John  L.  Patterson,  LL.  D. 
J.  C.  Lewi?,  A.  M. 


Delmar  T.  Powers,  A.  M. 

J.  Dunne,  S.  M. 
John  M.  Fletcher,  Ph.  D. 
Michael  J.  Walsh.  S.  J. 
John  G.  Austin,  A.  M. 


Robert   A.    F.    McDonald. 

Ph.  D. 
Luther  J.  Pollard,  A.  M. 
W.  R.  Wells,  Ph.  D. 


Sidney  S.  Handy,  A.  M. 
Agnes  L.  Rogers,  Ph.  D. 
Edward  F.  Huchner,  Ph.  D. 
John  W.  Haywood,  A.  M. 
James  W.  Johns,  A .  B . 
H.  F.Cotterman,  A.M. 
Edward  B.  Jordan,  S.T.  B. 
Elmer  R .  Hoke ,  A .  M. 
Marie  Mc  Kinney, 
E.C.  Bixler,Ph.  D. 
Alvey  M.  Isanogle,  A.  B. 

Wm.  R.Hart.  A.M. 
Arthur  H.  Wilde,  Ph.  D. 
Antoinette  Roof. 
Henry  W.  Holmes,  A.  M. 
Henry  W.  Holmes,  A.M. 
James  F.  Meliyn,  8.  J. 
Harvey  O .  Townsend,  Ph.D. 
Walter  O.  McIntire.Ph.  D. 
Colin  A. Scott,  Ph.D. 


Coed •  Douglas  Waples,  Ph.  D. 


Women . 

Men 

Men 


Olivet  College. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Men. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Arthur  O .  Norton,  A.M. 
Wm.  H.  Burnham,  Ph.  D. 
James  A.  Mullen,  8.  J. 


O.R.  Stilson,  A.  M. 

Emory  L.  Kuhnes,  Ph.  D. 

George  B.  Randels,  Ph.  D. 

Allen  S.  Whitney,  A.  B. 

Dorothy  E.  White,  A.  B. 

Simon  j.  Nicolas,  S.  J. 

Walter  IT.  French,  M.  S. 

D.G.  Clancy,  A.M. 

Egbert  C. .  VV inter,  A.  M. 

Herbert  L.  Stetson,  LL.  D.f 
president. 

Olgft  B.  Latham,  A.  B.,  act- 
ing. 
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Location. 


MINNESOTA. 


,  University  or  college. 


Coilegeville. 
Minneapolis, 

Do 

Northfield.. 

Do 

St.  Paul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

St.  Peter... 
Winona 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Agricultural  College . 

Blue  Mountain 

Brookhaven 

Clinton 

Columbus 

Grenada. 

'Holly  Springs 

Jackson „ 

Do 

Meridian 

University 

MISSOURI. 

Albany 

Cameron 

Canton 

Columbia. 

Do : 

Fayette 

Do 

Fulton 

Do...: 

Do 

Lexington : 

Liberty 

Marshall 

Mexico 

Nevada 

Parkville 

St.  Charles 

St.  Louis 

Do : 

Springfield 

Tarkio 

Warrenton 

MONTANA. 

Bozeman 

Missoula 

NEBRASKA. 

Bellevue 

Bethany 

College  View 

Crete 

Fremont 

Grand  Island 

Hastings 

Lincoln 

Omaha * 

Do 

University  Place 
York 


St.  John's  University 

Augsburg  Seminary 

University  of  Minnesota. . . 

Carleton  College 

8t.  Olaf  College 

College  of  St.  Catherine 

College  of  St.  Thomas 

Hamline  University 

Maealester  College 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College 
College  of  St.  Teresa 


Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

Blue  Mountain  College 

Whttworth  Female  College 

Mississippi  College 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women. 
Grenada  College 

Rust  College  (colored) 

Belhaven  College 

Milsaps  College 

Meridian  College 

University  of  Mississippi 

Palmer  College 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College 

Culver-Stockton  College 

Christian  College 

University  of  Missouri 

Central  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Synodlcal  Female  College 

Westminster  College. 

William  Woods  College 

Central  College  for  Women 

William  Jewell  College 

Missouri  Valley  College 

Hardin  College 

Cottey  College 

Park  College 

Linden  wood  College 

St.  Louis  University 

Washington  University 

Drury  College 

Tarkio  College 

Central, Wesleyan  College 


Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts. 
University  of  Montana 

Bellevue  College 

Cotner  College 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Midland  College 

Grand  Island  College 

Hastings  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

Creighton  University 

University  of  Omaha. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

York  College .. 


For  men, 
for  women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Men 

Men ..... 

Coed 

Coed..... 
Coed..... 
Women... 

Men 

Coed 

Coed..... 

Coed 

Women . . 


Coed 

Women... 
Women... 

Men 

Women... 
Women... 

Coed 

Women . . . 
Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 
Women... 

Men 

Women... 
Women... 

Men 

Coed 

Women . . . 
Women . . . 

Coed 

Women . . . 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Cood 


Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Men. 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 


Name  of  bead  of  department 
or  school  of  education. 


Alexlue  Hoffman,  O.  S.  B. 
R.  B.  NelLA.  M. 
Melvin  E.  Haggerty,  Ph.  D. 
Leal  A.  Headiey,  Ph.  D. 
Julius  Boraas,  Ph.  D. 
John  Seliskar,  Ph.  D. 
Joseph  A.  Bchabert,A.  M. 
George  8.  Innis,  D.  I). 
Andrew  W.  Anderson,  A.  M. 
8.  L.  Reed,  Ph.  D. 
Blanche  Murphy,  A.  M. 


A.  B.  Butts,  Ph.  D. 

B.  G.  Lowrey,  LL.  D. 
Clara  Chalmers,  A.  B. 
Wm.  n.  Weathetsby,  Ph.  D. 
Anne  L.  Fant,  A.  M. 

J.  R.Countiss,  A.  B.,  presi- 
dent. 
Nan  E.  Walton,  B.  A. 
Olive  M.  Jones,  A.  M.- 
Stuart G.  Noble,  Ph.  D. 
L.  R.Hogan.Ph.D. 
J.  C.  Fant,  Ph.  D. 


A.  W.  Sparks,  A.  B. 
Kmily  Dexter,  A.  M. 
George  E.  Breece,  A.  M. 
R.  C.  Abram,  A.  M. 
Jesse  H.  Coufsault,  Ph.  D. 
R.E.  Hurt,  A.M. 

B.  I.  Lawrence,  A.  B. 
Charlotte  Isenay,  A.  M. 

C.  A.  McPheeters,  Ph.  D. 
Grace  Y.  Griffin,  A.  B. 
Agnes  E.  Hamilton.  B.  8. 
W.  O.  Lewis,  Ph.  D. 
John  J.  Dynes,  A.  M. 

T.  P.  Oakley,  Ph.  D. 
Blanche  Bowdle,  A.  M. 
William  A.  Cook,  Ph.  D. 
LudndadeL.  Templin,  A.  M* 
Thomas  F.  Wallace,  8.  J. 
Edgar  J.  Swift,  Ph.  D 
Joseph  T.  Williams,  Ph.  D. 
Carl  Guise,  A.  M. 
Frank  O.  Spohrer,  A.  M. 


James  O 'Gorman,  M.  S. 

E.  O.  Bisson,  Ph.  D., 
dent. 


Chas.  A.  8.  Dwight,  Ph.  D. 
James  F.  Duncan,  A.  B. 
Milton  P.  Robfson. 

A.  G.  Heyhoe,  A.  M. 
Fred  C.  Waters,  A.  M. 
Arthur  J.  Bissinger,  A.  M. 
Frank  E.  Weyer,  A.  M. 
Charles  Fordyee,  Ph.  D. 
Robert  M.  Kelley,  8.  J. 
W.  Gilbert  James. 

B.  E.  MoPrond,  A.  M. 

C.  E.Ashcraft,A.  M. 
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KF.W    UAlirSHlBS . 

Convent  Station 

Kenllirorth. 

New"  Brunswick 

Albuquerque 

StetaCoUege 

Albany 

Brooklyn. 

Do 

Do 

Buffalo 

Do. 

OinUio'.'.'.'.'".'.'.'.'.'.'.". 

BunUUto.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.Y. 

Ithaca 

New  RKhello 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Nbora  University . . . 

Chapel  BllL 

Davidson 

Durham 

EkmCollege 

Oreefjsboro 

Guilford  College 

Hickory 

Wake  Forest 

West  Raleigh. 

Wilson 

Winston  Setem 

Red  Springs 

HOSTS  DAKOtl. 

Agricultural  College- . 


Slate  University  of  Nevada. . 


New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Dartmouth  College. 


College!..-..  . 
Upsala  college 
Rutgers  College. 


University  of  New  llnko 

New   Meatico  College  ol  AgrtcuUure 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 


College  for  Teachers.  - 


New  York  . ..  . 

Alfred  University 

Adetohl  College    

St.  Francis  Col  lege 

St.  John's  College 

CankdusCollece 

University  of  Buffalo. 

St.  Lawrenc*  University 

Hamilton  College 

Ehnlra  College... 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University 

College  of  New  Kochelle. 

College  of  the  Ci;  y  ,4  New  York 
"-• — bin  University 


York. 

Manhattan  College.  ... 
New  York  University... 
Teachers  College 


Russell  Sage  Collegr. . . 


University  uf  North  Carolina. .   . 
Btddle  University  icolored;..    . 

8 linens  Colin*.-    
a  vidian  Cuuege 

Trinity  College 

Eton  Colic  pi-  .... 

Greensboro  College  for  W  omen . . 
Guilford  College 


Shaw  University 

Wake  Forest  Collage 

North  Carol. n a  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Engineering 
Atlantic  Christ. »r.i  ■:!.,-.■ 

Salem  Academy  and  College 

Flora  Macdooald  College 


.    Charles  L.  Simmers,  B.  A. 
.    Riverda  H.  Jordan,  Ph.  D. 


Sister  Rogina  Clare,  E 


.    Charles  K.  Hodgin,  B.  Pd. 


A.  K.  Beik,  Ph.  D. 

Mrs. Helena  Piotrouaka.A.M. 

JanieaW.  Park.  A.M. 
.    Thomas  J.  HcAvoy,  A.M. 
.    William  E.  Carter. 
.    MUra  J.  0'Mo.iJIa,  S.  J. 
.    Mary  M.  Lewis. 

' ■■■— *  -M.  Rebert,  A.  at. 

H.  Squires.  Ph.  D. 

John  R.  Turtle,  Ph.  D. 

Poster  P.  Boswell,  Ph.  D. 

Melbourne  S.  Read,  Ph.  T). 
president. 

Robert  M.  Ogden,  I 


Francis  Dodd,  LL.  D. 
.    Louis  A.  Peekstein,  Ph.  D. 
Albert   S.   Hurst,  Ph.    D., 

atbeHne  KeUas,  Ph.  B. 


r,  D.  D. 

,-noLton,  A.  M. 

L.Lea  White,  A.  B. 
.    Frank  Field. 

E.  McKee  Hlghsmlth,  A.  at 


Coed 

Women. 
Woman . . . 


North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

Fargo  College 

Jamestown  college. ................ . 

University  of  North  Dakota 

■  See  Teachers  College. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


F.  F.  Orlm,  J 
(iraceE.  Han 
Mrs.  M.  L.  8s 


Joseph  Kennedy,  LL.  D. 


\,t- 
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or  school  of  education. 


Bare*. 

Bhjftwo 

OdarvlUe 

On,'-  ■■»!! 

Clev  aland ..... 

Do 

Columbus 

D« 

Defiance. 

Delaware 

Granville. 

Marietta! '.'.'.'.'.'. 
Ne*  Athene... 
New  i  '«ioord . . 
Obertln.,  .  . 
Oifort 

Do 

Do . 

PalaKinllf  ... 
Rio  '■noile... 
Springflald 

Toledo'.'..!..!! 

Do 

WasfiTvltlr.    .. 

wiL-oington. ". 

YejT.-,hii  », 

East  Knd. '.!!!! 

Kintfflt h<  , 

Norman 

Oklanncoa  City 
StlHwat«r 

Albany 

CorVaDls 

FomsMijoTo!. 
McMlnniflle... 

Portland. '.',',',', 

AUeniown 

Do 

ABE>    l.i. 

Beaver  Fell*  . . 

Batr.leham..  . 

I>o 

Do 

Bryn  Ham ... . 

Carlisle 

Chamkit*rslxijg. 
Collf**'  i..e  . 
Getty»i"irg.... 

GremmUe 

QiottClty.... 


Oklahoma  Cilln™  Inr  Wnmm 

Phillips  tinner-ate 

Kingfisher  ■ 'Mlrw 

University  ■  i  ■  n.:.-.'n» 

Oklahoma  City  CoDoge 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  e:i  sim"-d- 

leal  College 
Henry  Kendall  College 

Albany  College 

Oregon  A gnr-j It nral< "nl lege 

University    ■■•:.<.         ...     . 

HciuonvtueCoikge'  .  !!!!!!!!!!^;!! 

Parlfin  Colli  ... 
Ri'M  Cnlloge 
Willamette  t' Divers'. ty 

Cedar  Crest  Col  lege  lor  Women 

Muhlenberg  I  ^[..fe     .... 

Lebanon  Vnll-y  College 

Hcnvt'r  Colic,-. 
Oenai-aCulls.-. 

Lehlgb  Univenltv  . 

Moravian  College 

Moravian  Seminar-   anil  i  iiiege  lot 
Women. 

Rryn  Mawr  Oil  Inge 

Dickinson  ('.  .  ■-.-  

Wilsm  Colby. 
Urslmisi  (oil, .  - 

Pennsylvania  Cotlece. 

Thlel  College 

Grove  City  Colleie. 


Women 

Martin  Ramp,  A.M. 
Utephen  F.  Weston,  Ph.  D, 

Women 

t.  E.  tlott,  A.  M. 

Coed... 

Herbert  P.  Patterson,  Ph.  D 

toed 

L.  8.  McLeod,  A.  M. 

Harold  8.  Tiittle,  A,  M. 

George  Rebec,  Pb.  D. 
Charles  I,.  Sherman,  Ph.  D. 

Women 

flarry  H.  Write,  Ph.  D. 
Pare)  I'ughej,  Ph.  D. 
W.  M   :  rhwsn.  Ph.  D. 
Percy  Hngbea,  Ph.  D. 

Women. . 

;  :uiii  V.  Sanders,  D.  D, 
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ILewisbun _ 

Lincoln  University. 

MeadviUc 

Mechanics  burg 

New  Wltnunctonl.. 
Philadelphia 

Do 

Pittsburgh 

Do 

Do 

Selinscnive 

State  Couege 

SwarttEinora 

Vilianora. ...... 

Wiiahiailoii 

Wayneetrurg 

FOKTO  HICO. 
RHODE  IBL1ND. 

Kingston 

PronHdence 

Clem-on  College.... 

Clinton 

College  Place 

ColninoU .-... 

Do!;!;;;:!;"." 

Greenville. 

Newberry 

Spartanburg 

Do 

Breektngs 

Mitdnii:;:::::::;;: 

&IOUX  Full! 

Vermilion 

Yankton 

Brtelol 

Crialtanooga 

Ctartayille 

Greenville 

JefferseB  Ctty 

KnaxnDe 

Do 

ii«yvBh;." :;:;:;:; 

MUunn 

llurlrweboro 

NaanrlBa 

Do 

VfadUngton  College 


Juniata  College 

lrranklin  end  War  balKnl  lege  .  ... 

BuekneilUnivemJty... 

Lincoln  Unlveratu  iroloredl 

Alk^tieny  Mw 

Irving  Female  College 

Albright  Cottage 

Westminster  College 

Temple  University 

University  olPnuisslvanla 

Carnegie  Institute  ol  Technology  . . 
Pennsylvania  Couen  (or  Women . . 

Uiilversity  omwsburgb 

Suaquahanna  rnlvarsiy 


;hmore  College. 

_jova  CoUoge    . 

..  -jahinrton  anJ  le:'. 

WaynesWg  College . 


Jefferson  College . . 


University  ot  Potto  K 


PresbyterlanCnileieo:  -..ii!n  uo.ii.* 

Colombia  Colleee 

Benedict  College  (colored  i 


OnenvUla  Woman*  Collage. . 

Purman  University 

Lender  College...  * 

Newberry  Colkae 

Converse  College. 


South  Dakota  State  College  ot  Agrionl 
tore  and  Mechanic  Ana. 

Huron  College 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University 

Sioux  Falls  College 

U  nit  era  tyof  Sooth  Dakota 

Yankton  CoBaga 


Union  Unlveullj..! 

c™«  and  Newman  Colleee... 
CoUere(miore.lJ... 


T:tiii-n*l*y 

Mary v,lle  Coll eae 

MUlIgen  Colleee 


Fisk  Uuluenity  (colored) 

George  Peabody  College  tor  T> 

Burrltt  College 

Waabingtoii  College. 


Coed .... 

Coed'.!! 
Mm  .. 
Coed... 
Woman, 

Coed... 

C«<1  . 
I'oed... 
Coed.  . 
Coed 
Women 
Coed. . . 
Coed  . 
Coed . . . 
Coed  . 
Men..  ., 
M.h,  . 
Coed... 

Coed.... 

Coed... 

Coed.... 

Hen..... 

Coed 

Woman... 
Coed 

Hon. ...! 
Women, 
toed .... 

M.-ii "  : 

Coed.... 

coed:::: 

Cood.... 

coed:::: 

Cned".'" 
M-u  .... 
Coed  ... 

■■<*d.... 
Coed... 

Coed.... 

r«ed. . . . 

l<«i  ... 
s'ood.... 
Co.it  ... 
CoCit  ... 
Women. 
Coed.,.. 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 


Charles  Carroll.  Pb.  D.  . 


Daniel  J.  Brimm.  D.  D. 
I.  L.  Stokes,  D.  D. 
Mabel  Knight,  B.  Bd. 
Jean  Latimer. 

Patterson,  Wsrdlaw,  I.L.  D, 
Eleanor  A,  Gardner,  A.  U. 
Lueco  Guntcr,  A.  It. 
EUiabetb  Alexander,  A.  B. 
S.  I.  Derrick,  A.  St.,  presfr 


John  A.  Tbaokaion,  Ph.  D. 
WM.  Dinwiddle,  LL.  D 
A.  C.  Holt,  A.M. 


I. D.  Everett, A.M. 
1    K.  Millln.A.M. 
John  A.  Thaokston,  Ph.  D. 
C  C.  Lemon,  A.M. 
Jasper  C.  Barnes,  Ph.  D. 
WiDlsB. Boyd,  A.M. 
0,  M.FsitbfulLA.B. 
Bene  R.  Fartnanter,  B.  Fed, 
llraos  Jt.  Payne,  LL.  D4 


. .   S.  Cham' ,  .- 

Adams  Philips,  A. 


A  S.  Chambers,  A.  U. 


1V, 
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Location. 


TEXAS. 


Abilene 

Austin 

Belton 

Brownwood... 

Do 

College  Station. 


Dallas 

Denton. 

Fort  Worth.. 

Do 

Georgetown. 

Houston 

Marshall 

San  Antonio. 

Bherman 

Tchuaoana.. 

Waco 

Waxahaohie. 


UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City... 

VERMONT. 


Burlington 

Middlebury 

VIRGINIA. 

BZacksburg 


Bridge  water. . . 
Charlottesville. 
Lynchburg — 
Emory. 


Lynchburg... 
Richmond.... 

Salem 

Do 

Williamsburg, 


WASHINGTON. 


Pullman 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Walla  Walla. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Bethany 

Buckhannon. 

Elktns 

Morgantown. 
Salem , 


WISCONSIN . 


Apple  ton. . . 

Befoit 

Madison 

Milwaukee. 

Ripon 

Sinsinawa.. 
Watertown. 
Waukesha.. 


WYOMING. 

Laramie 


University  or  college. 


Simmons  College 

University  of  Texas 

Baylor  Female  College 

Daniel  Baker  College 

Howard  Payne  College. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas. 

Southern  Methodist  University 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

Texas  Woman's  College 

Texas  Christian  University 

Southwestern  University 

Rice  Institute : 

Bishop  College  (colored) 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College 

Austin  College ~. 

Westminster  College 

Baylor  University 

Trinity  University 

University  of  Utah 


University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agri- 
cultural College. 
Middlebury  College .-. . 


Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  and  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Bridgewater  College 

University  of  Virginia 

Lynchburg  College 

Emory  ana  Henry  College 

Randolph-Macon  woman's  College. . . 

University  of  Richmond 

Roanoke  College 

Elisabeth  College 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

State  College  of  Washington 

University  of  Washington 

College  of  Puget  Sound 

Whitman  College 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  wesleyan  College 

Davis  and  Elkins  College 

West  Virginia  University 

Salem  College 

Lawrence  College....* 

Beloit  College 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee-Downer  College 

Ripon  College 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy 

Northwestern  College 

Carroll  College 

University  of  Wyoming 


For  men, 
for  women, 
-  or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Men 


Coed 

Women . 
Women . , 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women . 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Men. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women . . 

Coed 

Men 

Women . . 
Men 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Name  of  head  of  department 
or  school  of  education. 


Oscar  H.  Cooper,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  S.  Sutton,  LL.  D. 
T.  H.  Hunter,  A.  M. 
John  Power. 
Glynn  A.  Brooks. 
Martin  L.  Hayes,  A.  M. 

Claude  A.  Nichols,  Ph.  D. 
R.  J.  Turrentine,  A.  M. 
Elsy  D.  Jennings,  A.  M. 
Raymond  A.  Smith,  A.  M. 
Oscar  A.  Ullrich. 
R.  A.  TaanorT.Ph.  D. 
Mrs.  John  A.  Talcott. 
Sister  Antoniiia,  A.  M. 
J.  J.  Delaney,  A.  M. 
E.  N.  Comfort,  A.  M. 
Arthur  J.Hall,  Ph.  D. 
W.  M.  Liggett,  A.  M. 


Milton  Bennion,  A.  M. 

Herbert  H.  Foster,  Ph.  D. 
Edward  D.  Collins,  Ph.  D. 

Dabney  S.  Lancaster,  M.  8. 

W.  T.  Sanger,  Ph.  D. 
John  L.  Monahan,  Ph.  D. 
L.  D.  Burton,  A.M. 
B.  B.  Bassett,  Ph.  D. 
Ezra  B.  Crooks,  Ph.  D. 
D.  B.  Bryan,  Fed.  D. 
F.V.N.  Painter,  Litt.  D. 
Irene  B.  Palmer. 
H.  E.  Bennett,  A.  B. 


Alfred  A.  Cleveland,  Ph.  D. 
Frederick  E.  Bolton,  Ph.  D. 
Frederick  OJesdahl,  A.  M. 
Enos  L.  Keezel,  A.  M. 


Coed '  J.  Allen  Hunter,  Ph.  D. 

Coed :  R.  N.  Boardman,  Ph.  D. 

Coed W.  H.  Wilcox.  Ph.  M. 

Coed !  Jasper  N .  Deahl,  Ph.  D. 

Coed I 


Coed ;  Herbert  C.  Cooler,  Ph.  D. 

Coed i  Clarence  L.  Clarke,  A.  M. 

Coed V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  Ph.  D. 

Women . . .   Mlna  Kerr,  Ph.  D. 

Coed Wm.  J.  Mutch,  Ph.  D. 

Women . . .   Sister  M.  Ruth,  Ph.  D. 

Men J.  H.  Ott^Ph.  D. 

Coed James  E.  Sogers,  Ph.  D. 


Coed j  C.R.Maxwell,  A.M. 
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Fresldeatorde«n. 


St. 


1,  Ala 


Little  Rock.  Aik. 

Do 

North  Link  Book,  Ark 

Berkeley.  Carlf 

Do 

Do. 

Lot  Angeles,  Csdlt 

Monro  Pari,  rail* 

San  Anselmo.  t  »j| 

Sm  Francisco  Cant 

Do 

Denvtr.Cnii 

HtrtWd,  Conn 

NtwUiini  i'ai      ..    . 

Washington,  DC 

Do. 

Washington.  I>    (        iv 
konaPaik). 

St.  Lbo.  Fit. .  .  . 

Atlanta,  Ge 

Do 

Do. 

So 

Aunm.li: ,.., 

Chicago.  Ill 

Do 

Cblcs(0(kUr»DDd).  II! 

Chicago,  m 

Do 

Do ■ 

Do 

Do 

arMDTflto,m 

Nspervil1-.il, 

Bock  Island.  IU 

BprfugfleM.  ::i   .. 

Merom,  liirt 

Bt.  Mdnny'..  Tn.1     

Cpland,lc1 

Dn  Moinf,  Towa. . . 
Do 

Doboqne,  low* 

Do 

Kansas  C  lly ,  Keus 

Do... 

King! wood.  K  r 

18062"— 21- 


U  jtpIioum  College,  Divinity  School  (colored) 
(Bant). 

Morris  Brown  University,  Tomer  Theologl- 
calSemlnary(A.  M.  E.). 

Aurorm  College  Biblical  Department  (Ad- 
vent Chris.  J. 

Bet;*ny  BlbleSchooI 

i  iiifiRo  Theological  Seminary  (Cong. ) 

F.ranielicaJLuUienui  Theological  Seminary 
a!  Chicago. 

McCormlck  Theological  Seminary  (Prseb.).. 

I  ■  n  Iverslty  of  Chicago  Divinity  School  ( Bapt.) 

Weetarn  Theological  Seminary  (P.  K.| 

Oarrett    Blhucal   Institute,    Northwestern 

University  (M.E.). 
NorwesAan-Darush   Theological    Bemlnary, 

Northwestern  University  (M.E.). 
Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  Northwest. 

em  University  (M.  E.). 
Greenville  College,  Department  of  Theology 

(Free  Meth.)7 
Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  {Ev.  Asm.) 
Augualana  Col  lege  and  Thool  oeical  Seminary 

(lv.  Luth.). 
Concordia Theological  Bemlnary  (Ev.  Lnth. 

Synod  ol  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States). 
Union  Christian  College  Biblical  Department 

(Chris.). 
St.  Melnrad  Semlnery  (Eocleetesticj  (R.C.)., 

Reads  Theological  Seminar? ,  Theological 

Department  of  Taylor  University  (M.E.). 

Drakai;nivsrsltyCtaiegeo(lheliible{Chris.) 

0rand    View    College   Theological    School 

(Lnth.). 
Tbeologleal  Seminary  at  Dubuque  Univer- 
sity (Fresh.). 


W«r?b 


iiirgTheoli 


Seminary  (Et.  Lath. 


Bernard  Menges,  I>.  D..O.  B.  1 
Robert  Ernest  Brooks,  D.  D. 


Rev.  Ii.  G.  Montgomery. 

Claiborne  M.  Rill,  D.  D. 
William  Frederick  Bade,  Ph.  D. 

r.D.  D. 
T.  D. 


William  F.  Nichols.  D.  D. 
James  A.  ttaaba,  D.  D. 

William  Douglas  Mackenzie,  D. 

D..  LL.  DT^ 
William  Palmer  Ladd,  D.  D. 
Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  D.  P., 

Very  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  8.  T.  D 

Davie  Hotter  Pratt.  D.  D. 

Rev.  Walter  C.  kloSet. 

Charles  IT.  Mohr,  O.  S.  B..D.  D. 
Frank  R.  Ship  nun,  B.  D. 
Franklin  N.  Parker,  D.  D. 

Philip  M.  Watters,  D.  D. 

C.C.  Smith,  D.D. 

P.  W.  (Ireatbeart,  D.  D. 

Orrin  R.  Jenks,  D.  D. 

id,  D.  D 

s,  D^D. 

James  Q.  K.  McClure,  D.  D.,  LL. 

D. 
Shaller  Mathews,  D.  D. 
William  C.  De  Witt,  S.  T.  D, 
Charles  M.  Stuart,  D.  D.,LL,D 

Nels  E.  Simonseji,  D.  D. 

F.  A.  Lundberg,  D.  D. 

John  La  Due,  A.  M. 

I.B.J 

"lustav 

K.  V,  .. 
Rev.  H.  D.  Bledermann. 

Charles  B.  Hershey,  D.  D. 

Very      Rev.      Albert      FJebor, 

0.8.  B., rector. 
M.  Vayinger,  D.  D. 

Jean  C.  Caldwell,  B.  D.,  LL.  D. 


Cornelius  M.  Bteffens,  D.  D. 

M.  Frits-he!,D.  D. 

Thillp  W.Crannell.D.D. 
Herbert  T.  Stephens,  D.  D. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Dunkum. 
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Location. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Lexington,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky.. 


Do. 
Do. 


Bangor,  lie 

Baltimore,  Md 

Emmitsburg,  Md . . 

Westminister,  Md.. 


Woodstock,  Md. 
Boston,  Moss 


Boston  (Brighton),  Mass. 
Cambridge,  Mass 

DO 

Do . 

Newton  Centre,  Mass.... 
Tufts  College,  Mass.... , 
Berrien  Springs,  Mich.. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mien. ... 

Hancock,  Mich. 

Holland,  Mich -., 


Owosso,  Mich 

CollegeviHe,  Minn. 


Faribault,  Minn.. 


Minneapolis,  Minn 
St.  Paul,  Minn 


Do. 
Do. 


St.  Paul  (St.  Anthony 
Park).  Minn. 

Columbia,  Ho 

Canton,  Mo 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Do... 


Do. 


St.  Louis,  Ho.  (Univer- 
sity City). 
Warrenton,  Mo. 


Webster  Groves,  Ho. . . 

Blair,  Nebr .. 

Fremont,  Nebr..*.. 


Omaha,  Nebr —  ._ 

Bloomfleld,  N.  J 

Madison,  N.J. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J... 


Princeton,  N.  7 , 

South  Orange,  N.  J 

Alfred,  N.Y 


Auburn,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.... 


Buffalo,N.Y. 


College  of  the  Bible  Affiliated  with  Transyl- 
vania College  (Disc.). 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

State  University  Theological  Department 
(colored)  (  Bapt.). 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 

St.  Mary's  Somlnary  (R.  C.) 

Mount  St.  Mary  College,  Ecclesiastical  Semi- 
nary (R.C.). 

Westminister  Theological  Seminary  (Meta. 
Prot.). 

Woods  tock  C  ollege  ( R .  C . ) 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology 
(M.E.). 

St.  John's  Boston  Ecclesiastical  Seminary 
(R.O.). 

Andover  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.) 


Episcopal  Theological  School. 


Harvard  University  Divinity  School  (Non- 
sect.). 

New-Church  Theological  School  (Ch.  of  N. 
Jeru.). 

Newton  Theological  Institution  (Bapt.) 


Tufts  College,  Crane  Theological  School 
(Univ.). 

Emmanuel  Missionary  College  Theological 
School. 

Theological  School  and  Calvin  College  (Chris. 
Ref.Cn.). 

Suoml  College  and  Theological  Seminary 
(Finnish  Ev.  Lath.) 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (Rei.  Ch. 
in  Amer.). 

Bible  Holiness  Seminary  School  of  Theology 

St.  John's  University  Ecclesiastical  Sem- 
inary (R.C.). 

Seabury  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 


Augsburg  Seminary  (Ev.  Loth.) 

Bethel  Theological  Seminary  (Bapt.) , 

Phalen  Luther  Seminary , 

St.  Paul  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Luther  Theological  Seminary 


Col- 


Bfbie  College  of  Missouri 

School  oi  Religion  in  Culver-Stockton 
lege. 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary  CEv.  Lnth.) 

Eden  Theologicarsemlnary  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Church  oi  North  America. 

St.  Louis  University  School  of  Divinity 
(R.C.) 

The  Xenia  Theological  Seminary  (United 
Presb.)_ 

Central  Wesleyan  College  German  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  (M.  E.). 

Kenrick  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Dana  College,  Trinity  Seminary  (Ev.  Irixth.) 

Western  Theological  Seminary  4fE  v.  Luth. 
Church,  Midland  College. 

Presbyterian  TheologicalSenmiary.... - 

Bloomfleld  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.).., 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  (M.  E.K.. , 

Theological   Seminary   of  the   Reformed 
Church  in  America. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary  oltfce  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Diocesan  Seminary  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, Seton  Hall  College  (R.  C.) 

School  o  f  Religion  at  Alfred  University  (7th 
Day  Bapt.) 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary  (Presh.) 

St.  John's  College  Diocesan  Theological  Bern- , 
inary  (R.  C). 

German  Martin  Luther  Seminary . . . 


President  or  dean, . 


Richard  H.  Crossfield,  LL.  D. 

Charles  R.  Hemphill,  D.  D.,  LL, 

D. 
Edgar  Y.  Mnlnns,  D.  D.,  LL. D. 
C.  EL  Parrish,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

David  N.  Beach.  D.  D. 
E.  R.  Dyer,  8.  gL  D.  D. 
B.  J.  Bradley,  LL.  D. 

Hugh  Latimer  Elderdiee,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
William  F.  Clark,  S.  J. 
James  A.  Bebee,  D.  D. 

John  B.  Peterson,  Ph.  D. 


John  W.  Planter,  D.  D.,  acting 

president. 
Henri 

Wlliiam  Wallace  Fenn,  D.  D. 


Bradford     Washburn, 


Rev.  William  L.  Worcester. 

George   Edwin   Horr,    D.    D_ 

LL.  D. 
Lee  S.  McCollester,  D.  D. 

T.  M.  French. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hiemenga. 

John  Wargelin,  A.  B. 

James  F.  Zwemer,  D.  D. 

Rev.  C.G.Taylor. 

Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Engel,  O.  S.  B. 

Frederick  F.  Kramer,  Ph.  D., 

D.  D. 
George  8verdrup,  M.  A. 
G.  Arvid  Hagstrom,  D.  D. 
H.  Ernst,  D.D. 
Francis  J.  Schooler,  D.  D. 
Marcus  Olaus  Bookman,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Granville  D.  Edwards. 
Henry  B.  Robison,  Ph.  D. 

Francis  Pieper,  D.  D. 
S.  D.  Press. 

Francis  J.  0*Boyle,  8.  J. 

Joseph  Kyle,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

E.  S  Havighurst,  Du  D. 

M.  S.  Ryan,  C.  H.,  D.  D. 

Rev.  L.  A.  Laursen. 

Holmes  Dysinger,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Albert  B .  Marshall,  D.  D..LL.  D. 
Harry  E.  Richards,  M.  D. 
Esra  Squier  Tipple,  D.  D. 
J.  Preston  Searie,  D.  D. 

J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.  T).,  LL.  D. 

Mgr.  James  F.  Mooney. 

Arthur  E.  Main,  D.  D. 

George  B.  Stewart,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
J.  W.  Moore,  C.  m. 

Rudolph  Grabaa. 


HMMlMMrTB  <Ht  BBAB&  OF  THBOtOGY. 


Ill 
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Canton,  N.Y 

Esopus,  N.  Y 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Hamilton,  N.Y... 

Hartwick       Seminary, 

N.  Y. 
Houghton,  N.Y 


New  York,  N.Y. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Niagara       University, 
N.Y. 

North  CMli.N.Y 

Rochester,  ft.  Y..». 

Do 

St.  Bonaventure,  N.  Y. 

YoiuQBTS,  N.   a  ......  .  ... 


Ayden,  N.C... 
Belmont,  N.  C. 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  ........ 

Raleigh,  N.C 

'    Salisbury,  N.  C , 

.Ashland,  Ohio 

Berea,  Onto.— 

Carthafena,  Ohio 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Do 


Cincinnati  (Mt.  Waah- 

ington  Station,  1). 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Coiainhaa,  Ohio. 


Dayton,  Ohio. 
Do 


Flndlay,  Ohio.... 
Gambier,  Ohio.... 
Ofaecttn,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio. 
Wllberforce,  Ohio. 
Eugene,  Oreg..... 


Beetty,  Pa 
Bethlehem,. 
Bryn  Athyn,  Fa. 


Chester,  Pa 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa... 


Canton  Theological  School  of  St.  Lawrence 

Umreratty(Univ.). 
Mount  St.  Alphonsus  Theological flftmhiary, 

fiedemptorlst  Cottqge  <R.  €.). 
De  Lancy  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Theological  Seminary,  Colgate  University 


Hartwick  Seminary  (Ev.  Luth.). 


Houghton  Wesleyan  Methodist  Theological 
Seminary. 

Bible  Teachers  Training  School  (interde- 
noadnatkmal). 

General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Prot- 
estant E  ptsoonal  Church. 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America 

Union  Theological  Seminary  (interdenomi- 
national). 

Niagara  University  Seminary  of  Our  I*dy 
ofAngels(R.C). 

A.  M.OieBhroufh  Seminary  (IreeMeth.)... 

Rochester  Theological  Semmarr  (Rapt.) 

St.  Bernard's  TheoJogJcal  Seminary  (R.C.). 

St.  Bonaventure  Seminary  and  College 
(R.C.). 

St.  Joseph's  Seminory,  Cathedral  College 

(R.aj: 


Ayden  Seminary  (Free  Will  Bapt.) 
Belmont  Abbey  Seminary  (R.  C.; 


)~ 


Biddte  University  School  of  Theology  (col- 
ored) (Presb.). 

Shaw  University  Theological  School  (col- 
oredHBapt.). 

Hood  Theological  Seminary  of  Livingstone 
College  (A.M.  E.  Z.). 

Ashland  College,  Theologieal  Seminary 
(Brethren). 

Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Nast  Theological 


Seminary  (M.  E.). 
St.  Charles  Thentogirsl 


(H.C). 


Hebrew  Union  College 

Lane  Theological fleminory  (Pmeb.). 


Mount  Si.  Mary's  fiemiaary  of  the  West 

(R.  C.). 
St.  Mary's  Theotogical  Seminary  (&.  C.).. .. 


Evangelical  laithoran  Theological  Seminary, 
Capital  University. 

Bonsbmk*  Ttosoiogical  Seminary  (U.  Breth.) 

Central  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States. 

Findlay  College,  Department  of  Theology 
(Church  of  God). 

Kenyan  College  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Graduate  School  of  Theology  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege (Nonsect.). 

WlttenbergCoIlege,  Hamma  Divinity  School 

WHbenTorce  University,  Payne  Theological 

Seminary  (A.  M.  E.). 
Eogene  Bible  University  (Chris,  or  Diss.)... 


Kimball  School  of  Theology 

8t.  Vincent's  Seminary  (k7C) 

Moravian  CnHags  Theological  Seminary 

The  Academy  of  the  New  Church,  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  (Ch.  of  N.  Jem.). 

Croser  Theological  Seminary  iBapt.) 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod 
ofEv.  Lath.  Chur«h  in  United  States. 

Juniata  College,  School  of  Theology  (Ch.  of 
the  Breth.). 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States. 


John  Murray  Atwood,  D.  D. 

Florian  J.  Relchert,  C.  SB.  R. 

G.   Sherman  Burrows,  D.  D., 

warden. 
John  F.  Vlchert,  D.  D. 

Freak  Wolford,  D.  D. 

James  S.  Luckey. 

Wilbert  W.  White,  D.  D. 

Hughell  E.  W.  Fosbroke,  D.  D. 

Cyrus  A dler,  Ph.  D.,  acting  pres- 
ident. 

Arthur  C;  McGiffert,  D.  D., 
LL.  D. 

W.  E.  Katrenberger,C.  M. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Reynolds  jvinclBal. 
Clarence  A.  Barbour,  D.  D. 
James  J.  Hartley.  D.  Director. 
Alexander  M.  Hfckey,  O.  F.  M. 

John  P.  Chidwlck,  D.  D. 

J.  E.  Sawyer,  A.  B. 

Rt.  Rev.  Leo  Haid,  O.  8.  B. 

D.D. 
£L  L.  MoCrorey,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Joseph  L.  Peacock. 

William  O.  Carrmgton,  D.  D. 

Edwin  E.  Jacobs,  Ph.  D. 

Frederic  Cramer,  D.  D. 

Very    Rev.     Bonimce     Russ, 

C.  PP.  S. 
Kaufmann  Kohler,  Ph.  D. 
Wfliiam     McKihbin,     D.     D.. 

LL.  D.  * 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Francis  J.  Bees> 

man,  S.  T.  D. 
Vvy  Rev.  James  A.  McFeddea, 

rector. 
Theodore  Mees,  D.  D. 

Josiah  P.  Landis,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 
Henry  J.  Christman,  D.  D. 

William  Harris  Gayer.  D.  D. 

William  Foster  Peirce,  D.  D., 

acting  dean. 
Edward     Increase      Bosworth. 

D.  D.;  George  Walter  Flske, 
Ph.D. 

David  H.  Bauslin. 

George  F.  Woodson,  D.  D. 

Eugene  C.   Sanderson.   D.   D, 

Henry  J.'  Talbott,  D.  D. 
Leander  Schnerr,  O.  8.  B. 
J.  Taylor  Hamilton.  D.  D. 
Rt.  Rev.  N.  D.  Peedletan. 

Milton  G.  Evans,  D.  D^  LL.  D. 
J.  A.  Singmaster,  D.  D. 

Tobias  T.  Myers,  D.  D. 

George  W.  Richards,  D.  D. 
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Lincoln  University,  Ps. 

Meadvflle,Pa 

Overbrook,  Pa 

Philadelphia       (Mount 

Airyl.T-a. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia  ((toman- 

Phitaderphhi.Pa......... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Do 

Do 

Sehnagrove,  Pa 

Villanova.Pa 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Do 

Do 

Due  West,S.C 

Khnherfui  Heights', 

Kuoxville,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Sewanee,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Dallas,  Tex 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Do 

Marshal!,  Tex 

Peulel,  Tui 

Seguln.Tex 

Tyler,  Tex 

Waco,  Tex 

Brfdgewater,  Va 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Petersburg,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Do 

Theological    Seminary, 

Bethany'  W.  Va 

Nashotah,  Wis.. 

Plymouth,  Wis 

St.  Francis,  Wis 

Wautratosa,  wis 


Name  of  Institution 


ilty  Theological  Department 

. . ,  (colored). 

Moadville  Theological  School  (Unita.) 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Phuadel- 

Dfvinlty  School  ol  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

St.  Vincent  Seminary  (R.C.) 

Templa   University,    School    of   Theology 


J.  B.  Randall,  D.  D. 

Franklin  C.  South  north,  D.  D., 


Pittsburgh  Tboolo: 

Preeb.jT 
Rerorrood  Presbyterian  Theological  Semln- 

Wostcm  Theological  Seminary  {1 


George  a.  Bartlctt,  8.  T.  D. 

Martin  I.  B  Coke,  C.  IT,  rector. 

Walter  B.Sbmnwar,  D.  D 

John  McNaugher,  D.  D.t  LL.  D. 

Richard  Cameron  WvlJe,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
lamea  A.  Kelso,  Ph.  D.,  D  D. 
Franklin    P.   Manhart,   D. 


I.  H.  Alston,  B.  D. 


J< 

Knoxville  College  Theological  School  (col- 
ored) <Un.  Preab.). 
Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Religion 

Inoosectanan). 
University  of  the  South  Theological  Dcpart- 

Dttnt  (P.  E.). 
Austin  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary.. 

School  of  Theology,   Southern   Methodist 
University. 

Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 
Brite  College  r'A-  "-1  "  —  -■•—-■■- 
University. 


■n  Whaling, D.D. 

a.  voun,  d  ~    " 
.   -  .  . .  -»reesly,  D.  D. 
.   J.  F.  Lane,  Ph.  D. 


ig,D.D. 

,d.  d.,  l: 


Bible,  Texas  Christian 

Bishop  College  Theological  Department  (col- 
ored.) (Bant.). 

Peniel  College  Department  ol  Theology 
(Naaarlnaj. 

— -"-lupsColl 


Ushop  C( 

oredWl 
'ci tic]   C 

(NaiarL..,. 
i  uadalupe  College,  Departmen  t  o  f 

(colored)  (BaDi.). 
sxas  College,  Theological  Depart! 

oredM.E.).  "^ 


Theology 

Department  (col- 

Paul  (Jiitcn  'College,  Department  ot  Theol- 

Bridgewater    College    Bible    Department 
(Broth,). 

Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  College 

Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School  (P.  E.; 

Colon    Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia 
(Prcab.). 

Virginia  Union  University  Theological  De- 
partment (colored)  (Bant.). 

Theological  Seminary  ol  the    Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia. 

Mount  St.  Michael's  Divinity  School  (R.  C.) 

Bethany  College,  School  o(  Religion  (Disc.) 

Nashotah  House  (Episcopal) 

College  ol  the  Immaculate  Conception  Theo- 
logical School  (R.  C.). 

The  Mission  House  otitic  Reformed  Church. 

Provincial  ~ 
(R.C.). 


— /oun, 

F.Y.Pressly.D. 
J.  F.  Lane,  Ph.  " 
Ashley  Sidney 

I.  Kelly  Oiffln,  D.  D. 

O.  E.  Brown,  D.  D. 

Cleveland  Keith  Bene 

Thomas  W,  ■ 

Boyt  M.  Dobbs,  D.  D. 

Charles  H.  Maxson,  B.  Di. 
Prof.  Charles  A.  UcConneH. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Fowler,  tbeologt 

Isaac  M.  Burgan,  D.  D. 

William  T.Sanger,  Ph.  D. 

Robert  C.  Woods,  D.  D. 

C,  B.  Brvan,  D.  D. 

Walter  W.  Moore,  D.  D.,  LL. 

William  J.  Clark,  B.  D. 

Dairyman  Green,  D.  D. 

William  J.  Bonn,  S.  J.,  re"- 
Cloyd  Goodnight,  A.M. 


....   Francis  do  Sales 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary. 


John  Schallcr. 
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Location. 


University,  Ala. 
Tucson,  Ariz 


Little  Rock,  Ark.. 
Berkeley,  Calif..., 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Do 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Santa  Clara,  Cattf 

Stanford      University, 
Cattf. 

Boulder,  Colo 

Denver,  Colo. 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Washington,  D.  C 


Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Deland,  Fla..... 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

Athens,  Ga. 

Atlanta,  Oa 


Do 

Macon,  Ga 

Moscow,  Idaho. . . 
Bloomington,  111. 

Chicago,  111 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Urbana,TJl 

BVwmington,  Ind. 
Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Do 


Notre  Dame,  Ind . 
Valparaiso,  Ind .. , 
Dee  Moines.  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.. 
Lawrence,  Kans . . 

Topeka,  Kans 

Lexington,  Ky..., 

Louisville,  Ky... 

Do , 


Do 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Do 


Orono,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md... 
Boston,  Mass.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Aim  Arbor.  Mich 
Detroit,  Mich.... 


Name  of  institution. 


University  of  Alabama,  Law  Department. 
University  of  Arizona,  School  of  Law 


Arkansas  Law  School 

University  of  California  School  of  Jurispru- 
dence. 

University  of  Southern  California  College  of 
Law. 

Southwestern  University,  School  of  Law — 

Hastings  College  of  Law,  university  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Law  Department  of  St.  Ignatius  University. 

San  Francisco  Law  School 

San  Francisco  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation Law  School. 

University  of  Santa  Clara  Institute  of  Law. . 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Law 
8chool. 

University  of  Colorado,  School  or  Law 

University  of  Denver  Law  School 

Yale  University  8choolof  Law 

Catholic  University  of  America  School  of 
Law. 

Georgetown  University  School  of  Law 

George  Washington  University  Law  School. 

Howard  University  School  of  Law  (colored). 

National  University  Law  School 

Washington  College  of  Law 

John  B.  Stetson  University  College  of  Law. . 

University  of  Florida  College  of  Law 


University  of  Georgia,  Law  Department 

Atlanta  Law  School 


Emory  University,  Lamar  School  of  Law. . . 

Mercer  University  Law  School 

University  of  Idaho  College  of  Law 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington 
Law  School. 

Chicago  Law  School,  Law  Department,  Mid- 
land University. 

Chicago-Kent  Law  School 

De  Paul  University  Law  School 

Hamilton  College  of  Law 

John  Marshall  Law  School 

Loyola  University  College  of  Law 


President  or  dean. 


Do.. 


Northwestern  University  Law  School 

University  of  Chicago  Law  School 

University  of  Illinois  College  of  Law 

Indiana  university  School  of  Law 

Benjamin  Harrison  Law  School 

University  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana  Law 
School. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Law  Department 

Valparaiso  University  Law  School 

Drake  University  College  of  Law , 

State  University  of  Iowa  College  of  Law 

University  of  Kansas  Law  School 

Washburn  College  School  of  Law 

University  of  Kentucky  College  of  Law 

Jefferson  School  of  Law 

State    University    Central    Law    School 
(colored). 

University  of  Louisville,  Law  Department. . 

Louisana  8tate  University,  Law  Depart- 
ment. 

Loyola  University  Law  School 

Tulane  University  of  Louisana  College  of 
Law. 

University  of  Maine  College  of  Law 

University  of  Maryland  Law-School 

Boston  University  School  of  Law 

Portia  Law  School 

Suffolk  Law  8chool 

Northeastern  College  School  of  Law 

Harvard  University  Law  School 

University  of  Michigan  Law  School 

Detroit  College  of  Law  (conducted  by  Detroit 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association). 

University  of  Detroit  Law  School 


Albert  J.  Farrah.LL.  B. 
Samuel  Marks  Fegtly,  LL.  B^ 

headprofessor. 
John  H.  Carmlchael,  LL.  B. 
William   Carey   Jones,   M.  A* 

director. 
Frank  M.  Porter,  LL.  M. 

Arthur  J.  Abbott,  J.  D. 
Maurice  E.  Harrison,  J.  D. 

Matt.  I.  Sullivan,  LL.  D. 
James  A.  Ballentlne,  A.  B. 
J.  E.  White. 

Clarence  C.  Coolidge,  J.  D. 
Charles  A.  Huston,  J.  D.,  S.  J.  D. 

John  D.  Fleming,  LL.  D. 
George  C.  Manly,  LL.  B. 
Thomas  Walter  Swan,  LL.  B. 
Thomas  C.  Carrigan,  Ph.  D, 

LL.D. 
George  E.  Hamilton,  LL.  D. 
Merton  Le  Roy  Person,  LL.  B. 
Benjamin  F.  Leighton,  LL.  D. 
Charles  F.  CarusI,  LL.  D. 
Emma  M.  Gillett,  LL.  M. 
Richard  A.  Rasco,  "LL.  B. 
Harry  R.  Truster,  LL.  B. 
Sylvanus  Morris,  LL.  D. 
Hamilton    Douglas,    Ph.    M* 

LL.B. 
Samuel  C.  Williams,  LL.  B. 
William  H.  Felton,  B.  L.. 
O.  P.  Cockerill,  LL.  B.. 
Charles  L.  Capen,  A.  M. 

John  J.  Tobias,  LL.  B.,  chancel. 

lor. 
Webster  H.  Burke,  LL.  B . 
Francis  X.  Busch,  LL.  D. 
John  H.  Cummlngs,  LL.  B. 
Edward  T.  Lee.  LL.  B. 
Arnold  D.  McMahon,  LL.  D.f 

acting  dean. 
John  H.  Wigmore.  LL.  D. 
James  Parker  Hall.  LL.  B. 
Henry  W.  Ballantme,  LL.  B. 
Charles  M.  Hepburn,  LL.  D. 
William  R.  Forney,  LL.  B. 
James  A.  Rohbach,  LL.  D. 

William  Hoynes,  LL.  D. 
M.  J.  Bowman,  Jr.,  LL.  B. 
Charles  J.  Hilkey,  J.  D. 
Dudley  O.  McGovney,  LL.  B, 

Charles  E.  Carpenter,  LL.  B. 
William  T.  Lafferty,  A.  M. 
Judge  Thomas  R.  Gordon. 
C.  H.  Parrish,  LL.  D. 

Edward  W.  Hlnes,  LL.  D. 
Robert  L.  Tulhs,  LL.  B. 

C.  Cage,  LL.  D. 

Charles  Payne  Fenner,  LL.  B. 

Robert  J.  Aley,  LL.  D. 
Henry  D.  Harlan,  LL.  D. 
Homer  Albers,  LL.  B. 
Arthur  W.  MacLean,  J.  M. 
Gleason  L.  Archer,  LL.  B. 
Everett  Avery  Churchill. 
Roscoe  Pound,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D. 
H.  M.  Bates,  LL.  B. 
Benjamin  D.  Edwards,  Ph.  B., 

chancellor;    William     Krich- 

baum.  LL.  B. 
Judge  George  S.  Hosmer. 
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MlonwirJL' 

8t.  Panl.  Mtnn.,.. 
Univ«i<-.;    ktlse . . 

Columt  ■■  Mo  . . 
Kansas  CU  y.  Ms  ■ 
Si.  Louis  Mo.    ... 


Missoula.  Mont 
Lincoln.  *»..!*.. 
Omaha.  Nebi 


Newark.  N  I  . 
Albany. K  Y 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

Buffalo.*  Y.. 
Ithaca, N  T... 
New  Vert,  N  Y 


Syracuse,  K.T 

ChapolSm.  B.C.. 

Durham, NC.. 

Wake  Forest,  N  C... 
University.  N.  l)ak. 


Cleveland,  Ohio... 


Columboi  Ohio.  „ 


Toledo,  "fn... 

Do 

Notmau,  Ok  la.  .     . . 

F.Ugene.Oreg 

Salem,  ■'■■■>: 

Carlisle,!*. 

Phlleufliuhla,  Pa. . . 

Plttsbargn.Fa..!!" 


Columbia. . 
VenniliQn.fi  r>ak.. . 
ChatiBnuoga  Term. . 
Knoxv'.lle.Tenn . .  . 
Lehaoon,  i.u. : 

Nashville,  Term 

Austin,  Tea    , 

Salt  Laeenty,  Utah 
Charloiier.vUte.Ve... 
Lexington,  Va 

Richmond,  V* 


Spokane,  Wash. . 

Madison,  Wis  .'.....'. 
UilWHk0B,Wls 


University  of  _ .. 

si  1'inesota  College  of  Lair  line. 
Hi   Paul  College  ot  *  — 
I  niversitv  of  Mia 


Mississippi,   Department  ot 

Uolvcnrlty  ofMtasoorl  School  of  Law 

K  insasCity  School  of  Law 

HintonCoflcgeof  Law 

I'.iy  College  of  Law  and  Finance 

Bl   Louis  University  Institute  of  Law 

Washington    University,    St.    Louis    Law 
School. 


CnUMon  rnlverjftv,  Crelghto 

taw. 

-'alversity  of  Omaha,  Omaha  School  of  Law. 
Sew  Jersey  Law  School. 

Union  University,  Albany  Law  School 

Bl     Lawrence  University,   Brooklyn  Law 


._sll  University. .    _ 
Columbia  University  School  of  Law 
Fcrdbam  University  School  of  Law 

Sow  York  Law  School 

New  York  University  Law  School . 


New  York  University  Law  School 

Syracuse  University  College  *f  Law 

t  Diversity  of  North  Carolina  Sohool  of  Law 

■" — ity College  Law  School 

:e  Forest  Cohere  Law  School. 


University  ol  North  Dakota  School  of  Law. 
lo  Northern  University,  College  of  Law.. 


II  .Id  win- Wallace  College,  Cleveland  Lew 

School. 
Wester*  Reserve  University,  Franklin  T. 


vender-bill  Unlvorsiiy  Law  School.. 
University  of  Texas  School  of  Law... 
I'  Diversity  of  Utah  School  of  Law. . . 


Richmond  College  Bdtooi  o(  Law 

University  of  Washington  Un  School 

Gonaaga  University,  Department  of  Law. . 
WenWrginiaCmvrrttyCollaeeolLaw... 


Everett  Freser,  LL.  B 

George  T.  Simpson. 

,.,_.  „_ — Hauam. 

■arley,  LL.  D. 
>.  McBaine(  LL.  B. 

L..B. 

.        _.',LL.B. 

Paul  Rake  wall,  LL.  D. 
Tyrrell  Williams,  LL.  B. 


Edwin  H.  Woodruff,  I.L.  B. 
Harlan  F.  Stone,  LL.  B. 
Fraud s  P.  Garvin,  LL.  D. 
George  Chase,  LL.  B. 
Frank  H.  Sornmer,  LL.  D. 
Frank  H.  Walker,  D.  C.  L. 
Lucius  Polk  McGehee,  A.  B. 
Samuel  Fo*  Mordeeail.  LL.  D. 
Neadham  Y.  Gulley,  LL.  D. 
Hugh  E.  Willis,  LL.  If.,  acting 


Hon.  lames  Nye. 

Altted  B.  Benedict,  LL.  B. 

Gilbert  Beltman,  LL.  B. 

WUtls  Vlckery,  LL.  D. 

Waller  Thomas  Damn  ore,  LL.  B. 

John  Jay  Adams,  I.I..D. 
Judge  John  F.  Kenton. 
Aaron  B.  Conn,  LL.  B. 
Julian  C.  Wound,  LL.  B. 
William  G.  Hale,  8S.  B- 
L  H.  Van  Winkle,  LL.  B. 
WIHlam  Trickett,  LL.  D. 
Francis  Chapman,  LL.  D. 
William  E.  MUtelf,  B.  S.,LL.»L 
Judge  Joseph  If.  Sweeringem. 
John  Douglas  Shafer,  LL.  D . 

Jorge  Booobo,  LL.  B. 
C.  W.  St.  John. 

Marshall  Mr-Kusick,  LL.  B. 
Charles  R.  Evans,  A.  M. 
Haloolm  McDermott,  LL.  B. 
Edward  Ewing  Beard,  LL.  B., 

acting  dean. 
John  Bell  Keehle,  LL.  B. 
John  Charles  Townes,  LL.  D. 

LL.  Q. 


a  Minor  I.Ik  LL.  I 
R.  Long,  LL.  D. 

F.  W.  Boatwriaht,  LL.  D. 
John  T.  Condon,  LL.  M. 
Edward  J.  Cannon,  LL.  D. 
Henry  Craig  Jouee,  I J^  B. 
Hairy  Banger  Richards,  LI..  D. 
Uni  Scbooti,  A.  B„  LL.  B. 


m* 


MH 
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XXI I L — Pbjemdents  ob  Deans  of  Schools  of  Medicine. 
1(H)  designates  the  medical  school  as  Homeopathic  and  (E)  as  Eclectic] 


Location. 


Birmingham,  Ala 

University,  Ala 


Little  Bade,  Ark. 

Loma  Linda  and  Los 

Angeles.  Galil 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


San  Francisco,  CaHf.. . . . 

Do 

Boulder   and    Denver, 
Cola. 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Washington,  D.C 


Do. 
Do. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Augusta,  Ga. 
Chicago,  Ul.. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bloomington  and  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 


Rosedaleand  Lawrence, 

Kans. 
Louisville,  Ky 


New  Orleans,  La.. . 


Brunswick 
land.  Me. 
Baltimore,  Md 


and    Port- 


Do. 


Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Do 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Do 


Detroit,  Mich 

Minneapolis.  Mfam.^.. 

University,  Miss 

Colombia,  Mo 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Do i 

Do 

Lincoln    end    Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Hanover.  N.  H 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y . ........ 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 


Near  York  and  Ithaca, 

N.Y. 
New  York,  Jf.Y 


Do. 


fly  inline,  N.  Y. 


Name  of  institution. 


University  of  Alabama,  Graduate  School  of 
Medicine. 

University  of  Alabama,  Department  of  Med- 
icine. 

University  of  Arkansas,  School  of  Medicine. . . 

College  of  Medical  Evangelists 


Los  Angeles  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  School  of 

University  of  California,  Medical  School l 


University  of  Colorado,  School  of  Medicine. . 


Yale  University  School  of  Medicine 

George  Washington  University,  Medical 
School. 

Georgetown  University,  School  of  Medicine. 

Howard  University,  Medical  College  (col- 
ored). 

Atlanta  Medical  College,  School  of  Medicine, 
Emory  University. 

Medical  Department.  University  of  Georgia. . 

Loyola  University,  School  of  Med  tome. 

Chicago  Medical  School 


President  or  dean. 


ffanmemann  Medical  College  and  Hospi- 
tal (H). 
Northwestern  University,  Medical  School. . . 
Bush  Medical  College,  University  of  Chicago. 
University  of  Illinois.  College  of  Medicint . . . . 
Indiana  Universitv  School  of  Medicine 


State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Medi- 
cine.' 
University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Medicine. . . . 

University  of  Louisville,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana.  School  of 
Medicine. 

Bowdoin  Medical  School 


Johns  Hopkins  University,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. ' 

University  of  Maryland.  School  of  Medicine 
and  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Harvard  University,  Medical  School. 

Tufts  College,  Medical  School 

Boston  University,  School  of  Medicine 

University  of  Michigan,  Medical  School 

University  of  Michigan,  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cal School. 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery*... 

University  ©fMinnesota.  Medical  School — 

University  of  Mississippi,  School  of  Medicine. 

University  of  Missouri,  School  of  Medicine.. 

ft.  Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 


St.  Louis  University.  School  of  Medicine. . 

Washington  University,  Medical  School 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Medicine. 


Mm  A.  Oretehton  Medical  College. 
Dartmouth  Medical  School. 


Albany  Medical  College,  Union  University 
Long  Island  College  Hospital 


University  of  Buffalo,  Medical  Department. 
Columbia  University   of  Physicians  and 

(Surgeons. 
Cornell  University,  Medical  College , 


University  and  Dellevue  Hospital  Medical 

College. 
New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and 

Flower  Hospital. 
Syracuse  University,  College  of  Medicine 


James  S.  McLester,  M.  D. 

Clyde  Brooks,  M.D.,  Ph.  D. 

Morgan  Smith,  M.  D. 
Newton  G.  Evans,  M.  D. 

George  H.  Kress,  M.  D. 

Wiffiam  Ophuls,  M.  D. 

Wallace  I.  Terry,  M:  D.,  acting 

dean. 
Charles  N.  Meader,  M.  D. 

Milton  Charles  Winternits.  M.  D. 
William  C.  Borden,  M.  D. 

George  M.  Kober,  M.  D. 
Edward  A.  Balloch,  M.  D. 

W.  8.  Elkin,  M.  D*. 

WfMiam  H.  Doughty,  jr.,  M.  D. 
Charles  Louis  Mix,  M.  D. 
Charles  Hill,  M.  D. 
Jos.  P.  Cobb,  M.  D. 

Arthur  Isaac  Kendall,  M.  D. 
John  Milton  Dodson,  M.  D. 
Albert  C.  Eycleshymer,  M.  D. 
Charles  P.  Emerson,  M.  D. 

Lee  W.  Dean,  M.  D. 

Merwin  T.  Sudler,  M.  D.,  asso- 
ciate dean. 
Henry  Enos  Tuley,  M.  D . 

Isadore  Dyer,  M.  D. 

Addison  S.  Thayer,  M.  D. 

J.  Whitridge  Williams,  M.  D. 

J.  M.  H.  Rowland,  M.  D. 

David  Linn  Edsall,  M.  D.. 
Charles  F.  Painter,  M.  D. 
John  P.  Sutherland.  M.  D. 
Victor  C.  Vaughan,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 
Wilbert  B.  Hinsdale,  M.  D. 

W.  H.  MacCraken,  M.  D. 
E.  P.  Lyon,  M.  D. 
Waller  8.  Leathers,  M.  D. 
Guy  L.  Noyes,  M.  D. 
Waldo  Briggs,  M.  D. 
Hanau  W.  Loeb,  M.  D. 


Nathaniel  Allison.  M.  D. 
Irving  S.  Cutter,  M.  D. 

Herman  von  W.  Schulte,  M.  D, 
John  M.  Gile,  M.  D. 
Thomas  Ordway,  M.  D. 
Otto  V.  Huffman,  M.  D. 
C.  Sumner  Jones,  M.  D. 
William  Darrach,  M.  D. 

Walter  L.NHes,M.D. 

Samuel  A  Brown,  M.  D. 

Rudolph  F.  Rabe,  M.  D. 

John  L.  Heffron,  M.  D. 


i  Includes  electives  in  homeopathy  in  the  curriculum  of  the  medical  school. 

*  Includes  an  elective  chair  in  homeopathic  materia  medica  and  therapeutic : 

•  Became  a  part  of  education  system  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  July  1, 1918. 
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XXIII. — Presidents  or  Deans  of  Schools  of  Medicine — Continued. 


Location. 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 


Wake  Forest, N.  C. 
University,  N.  Dak. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Do 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Columbus,  Ohio. 
Do 


Norman  and  Oklahoma 

City,  Okla. 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Philadelphia,?! 

Do 


'a. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
Manila,  P7l..... 


Charleston,  B.C.. 
Vermilion,  8.  Dak. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn 

Do 

Dallas,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex 


Name  of  institution. 


University  of  North  Carolina,  School  of  Med- 
icine. 

Wake  Forest  College,  School  of  Medicine 

University  of  North  Dakota,  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

University  of  Cincinnati, College  of  Medicine. 


Eclectic  Medical  College 

Western  Reserve  University,  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Medicine . . 

Ohio  8tate  University,  College  of  Homeo- 
pathic Medicine. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of  Medicine . 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Burlington. ...... 

Charlottesville,  Va. 


Richmond ,  Va , 

Morgantown,  W.  Va 


Madison,  Wis... 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


University  of  Oregon,  Medical  School 

Jefferson  Medical  College 

Medioo-Chirurgical  College  and  Hospital, 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Temple  university  .School  of  Medicine 

Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. . 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital 
of  Philadelphia  (H.) 

University  ofPittsburgh.  School  of  Medicine. 

University  of  the  Philippines,  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

University  of  south  Dakota,  College  of  Medi- 
oine.        * 

University  of  Tennessee,  College  of  Medicine. 

Vaaderblit  University,  School  of  Medicine. . . 

Meharry  Medical  College  (colored) 

Baylor  university ,  Medical  Department 

University  of  Texas,  School  of  Medicine 

University  of  Utah ,  8chool  of  Medicine 

University  of  Vermont  .College  of  Medicine. . 

University  of  Virginia, Medical  Department. 


President  or  dean. 


Medical  College  of  Virginia 

West  Virginia  University,  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Medical  School 

Marquette  University,  School  of  Medicine. . . 


Issac  H.  Manning,  M.  D. 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin,M.  D. 
Harley  £.  French,  M.  D. 

John  C.  Oliver,  M.  D.,  acting 

dean. 
Rolla  L.  Thomas, M.  D. 
Carl  A.  Hamann,  M.  D. 

E.  F.  McCampbell,  M.  D. 
Claude  A.  Burrett,  M.  D. 

Le  Roy  Long,  M.  D. 

Richard  B.  Dlllehunt,  M.  D. 
Ross  V.  Patterson,  It.  D. 
George    H.    Meeker,   Ph.    D., 
LL.  D. 

Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.  D. 
William  Pepper,  M.  D. 

Martha  Tracy,  M.  D. 
W.  A.  Pearson,  M.  D. 

Raleigh  Russell  Hugtins,  M.  D. 
Fernando  Galderon,M.  D. 

Robert  Willson,  jr.,  M.  D. 
Christian  P.  Lommen,  M.  D. 

Melver  Woody,  M.  D. 
L.  E.  Borch,M.  D. 
G.  W.  Hubbard,  M.  D. 
Edward  H.  Cary,  M.  D. 
William  S.  Carter,  M.  D. 
Perry  G.  Snow,  B.  A..  M.D. 
Henry  C.  Tlnkham,  M.  D. 
Theodore  Hough,  Ph.  D.,  dean 

of  the  faculty. 
E.  C.L.Miller,  M.  D.. 
John  N.  Simpson,  M.  D. 

Charles  R.  Bardeen,  M.  D. 
Louis  F.  Jermain,  M.  D. 


XXIV. — Presidents  or  Deans  of  Schools  of  Dentistry. 


Los  Angeles,  £alif . . . 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Do 

Denver,  Colo 


Washington,  D.C. 

Do 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Chicago,  111 


Do 

Do 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 


Valparaiso,  Ind.. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Louisville,  Ky... 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Do 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Do 


University  of  Southern  California,  College  of 
Dentistry. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Depart- 
ment of  Dentistry. 

University  of  California,  College  of  Dentistry 

Colorado  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Univer- 
sity of  Denver. 

Georgetown  University,  Dental  Department. 

Howard  University  Dental  College  (colored). 

Atlanta-Southern  Dental  College 

Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Valpa- 
raiso University. 

Northwestern  University.  Dental  School  — 

University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Dentistry... 

Indiana  Dental  College,  University  of  Indi- 
anapolis. 

Valparaiso  University,  College  of  Dentistry. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Dentistry 

University  of  Louisville,  College  of  Dentistry . 

Loyola  School  of  Dentistry,  Loyola  University 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  School  of 
Dentistry. 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery 

University  of  Maryland,  Dental  Department 


Lewis  E.  Ford,  D.  D.  S. 

Charles  Boxton,  D.  D.  S. 

Guy  S.  Millbery,  D.  D.  S. 
Manfred  8.  Eraser. 

Bruce  Taylor,  D.  D.  8. 
Edward  A.  Balloch,  M.  D. 
Thos.  P.  Hinman. 
Truman  W.  Brophy,  LL.  D. 

Arthur  D.  Black,  M.  D..  D.  D.  8. 
Frederick  B.  Moorehead,  M.  D. 
Frederic  R.  Henshaw. 

Truman  W.  Brophy. 

Frank  T.  Breene,  M.  D„  D.  D.  8. 

Henry  B.  Tileston,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S 

C.V.Vignes.D.D.S. 

Wallace  Wood,  Jr.,  D.  D.  S. 

W.  G.  Foster.  D.  D.  S. 
Timothy  O.  Heatwole,  M.  D.,  D. 
D.S. 
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XXIV. — Presidents  or  Deans  of  Schools  of  Dentistry — Continued. 


Location. 


Boston.  Man 

I>o 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Minneapolis,  Minn . 
Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Do 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Jersey  City. N.J... 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

NewYork,N.Y... 


Do 

Do 

Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Do 

Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Portland,  Oreg... 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Do 

Dallas,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex... 
Richmond,  Va.. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Name  of  institution. 


Harvard  University,  Dental  School 

Tufts  College,  Dental  School 

University  of  Michigan,  College  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Dentistry 

Kansas  City- Western  Dental  College 

St  Louis  University,  School  of  Dentistry .... 

Washington  University,  School  of  Dentistry . 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Dentistry . 

Creighton  University.  College  of  Dentistry . . 

College  of  Jerseyafr.  Department  of  Dentistry 

University  of  Buffalo,  College  of  Dentistry . . 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  of  New 
York. 

Columbia  University  .Dental  School 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry 

Cincinnati  College  of  Dental  Surgery 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery 

Western  Reserve  University,  Dental  School. 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Dentistry. 

North  Pacific  College  of  Dentistry 

Temple  University  .School  of  Dentistry 

Thomas  W.  Evans  Museum  and  Dental  In- 
stitute, School  of  Dentistry,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Dentistry 

College  of  Dentistry.  University  of  Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  University,  Dental  Department.. 

Meharry  Dental  College  (colored) 

College  of  Dentistry,  Baylor  University 

Texas  Dental  College 

School  of  Dentistry,  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Marquetle  University,  Dental  Department. 


President  or  dean. 


Eugene  Hanes  Smith,  D.  M  D. 
William  Rice,  D.  M.  D. 
Marcus  L.  Ward,  D.  D.flc 

Alfred  Owre,  D.  M.  D. 

Charles  C.  Allen,  D.  D.  S. 

James  P.  Harper. 

John  H.  Kennedy. 

Wallace  C.  Davis,  M.  D„  D.  D.  8, 

A.  Hugh  Hippie.  D.  D.  S. 

Herbert  8.  Sutphen. 

Daniel  H.  Squire. 

William  Carr,  M.  D. 

James  C.  Egbert,  director. 
Alfred  R.  Starr. 

0.  S.  Junkerman,  M.  D. 
Henry  T.  Smith,  D.  D.  S. 
Frank  M.  Casto,M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 
Harry  M.  Semans. 

Herbert  C.  Miller. 

1.  Norman  Broomell.  D.  D.  S. 
Charles  R.  Turner,  M.  D. 


H.  Edmund  Friesell. 

Joseph  A.  Gardner. 

Boyd  Bode. 

G.  W.  Hubbard,  M.  D. 

J.8.Wright,D.D.S. 

O.  F.  Gambati. 

J.  A.  C.  Hoggan,  D.  D.  S. 

Henry  L.  Banzhaf,  D.  D.  S. 


XXV. — Presidents  or  Deans  op  Schools  op  Pharmacy. 


Auburn,  Ala.  -. ..... 

Los  Angeles, Calif... 
San  Francisco,  Cahf. 


Boulder,  Colo 

Washington,  D.C. 


Do 

Athens,  Ga-. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Do 

Chicago,  HI 

Do 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lafayette,  Ind 


Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Valparaiso,  Ind. . . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.. 


Lawrence,  Kane. 
Louisville,  Ky... 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Do 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass.. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pharmacy 

Department. 
University  of  Southern  California,  College  of 

Pharmacy. 
California  College  of  Pharmacy,  University 

of  California. 
University  of  Colorado,  CoDege  of  Pharmacy. 
George  Washington  University,  National 

Couege  of  Pharmacy. 
Howard  University,  Pharmaceutic  College 

(colored). 
University  of  Georgia,  School  of  Pharmacy.. 


Atlanta  College  of  Pharmacy , 

Southern  College  of  Pharmacy 

Central  States  College  of  Pharmacy — » 

University  of  Illinois,  School  of  Pharmacy. . . 

Indianapolis  College  of  Pharmacy 

School  of  Pharmacy,  Purdue  University 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Valparaiso  University,  Department  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Highland  Park  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
Chemistry. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Pharmacy . . 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy 

New  Orleans  College  of  Pharmacy  (affiliated 
with  Loyola  University). 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of 
Maryland. 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 


L.  S.  Blake,  M.  S. 

Laird  J.  Stabler,  Sc  D. 

Franklin  T.  Green,  Phm.  G. 

Homer  C.Washburn,  Ph.C. 
H.  E.  Kalusowski. 

Edward  A.  Balloch,  M.  D.- 
Robert C.  Wilson,  head  of  depart* 

merit. 
George  F.  Payne. 
R.  C.Hood. 

George  Louis  Secord,  Ph.  G. 
William  B.  Day,  Pfaar.  G. 
Fred  A.  Mueller. 
Charles  B.  Jordan,  M.  8.,  head  of 

school. 
Robert  Lee  Green. 

E.  H.  Wisner,  Phm.  C. 

Elbert  O.  Kagy,  Ph.  C,  director. 

Wilber  J.  Teeters,  Phar.  C. 

Lucius  E.  Sayre,  M.  S. 
Oscar  C.  Dilly. 
J.  J.  Grosser,  M.  D. 

Isadora  Dyer,  M.  D. 

E.  Frank  Kelley,  Phar.  D. 

Theodore  J.  Bradley,  Phar.  G. 
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XXV. — Phesidents  ob  Deans  of  Schools  of  Phabmacy — Continued, 


Location. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 


Big  Rapids, Mich-. 
Minneapolis,  Mian. 


University,  Miss. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. - . 
Missoula,  Mont.. 


Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Newark,  N.J. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.Y... 


New  York,  N.Y. 


Do 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C 


Agricultural  College,  N. 
Ada,  Ohio. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Columbus.  Ohio. 
Toledo,  Ohio. . . . 
Norman,  Okla... 


Corvattis,  Oreg. 


Portland,  Oreg. . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa... 


Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 
Providence,  R.  I . . 
Charleston,  S.C... 
Brookings,  S.  Dak , 
Memphis,  Tenn... 


Nashville,  Team 

Dallas,  Tex , 

-Galveston,  Tex. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 


Richmond,  Va 

Pullman,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Morgan  town,  W.  Va . 
Madison,  Wis 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


University  of  Michigan,  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Ferris  Institute,  Pharmacy  Department 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

University  of  Mississippi,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Kansas  City  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Nat- 
ural Sciences. 

St  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy 


fe 


on    Uni- 


State  University  of  Montana,  6chool  of  Phar- 
macy. 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Pharmacy 

Creigbton  University,  Department  of  Phar- , 
macy. 

College  of  Jersey  City,  Department  of  Phar- 
macy. 

New  Jersey  College  of  Pharntac 

Albany  College  of  Pharmacy, 
versity. 

Brooklyn  College  or  Pharmacy 

Buffalo  College  of  Pharmacy,  University  of 
Buffalo. 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  Now  York, 
Columbia  University.  . 

Fordham  University  College  of  Pharmacy . . 

University  of  North  Carolina,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  School 
of  Pharmacy. 

Ohio  Northern  University,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy r. 

Western    Reserve    University,    Cleveland 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

OhioStato  University  t  College_of  Pharmacy 

sity'of  Oklah 

Pharmacy. 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  School  of  Phar 

macy. 

North  Pacific  College  of  Pharmacy 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 


vsuiu  ota to  university,  v.- 

Toledo  University,  College  of  Pharmacy 
State  University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of 


Tenrole  University,  School  of  Pharmacy. . . . 

Pittsburgh  College  of  Pharmacy,  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

University  of  Porto  Rico,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Allied 
Sciences. 

Medical  College  of  State  of  South  Carolina, 
Department  of  Pharmacy. 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  School  of  Pharmacy. 

School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee.. 

Meharrv  College  of  Pharmacy  (colored) 

Baylor  XTniversity,  College  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Texas,  College  of  Pharmacy. . . 

University  of  Utah,  Department  of  Phar- 
macy. 

School  of  Pharmacy,  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

State  College  of  Washington,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

University  of  Washington,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  West  Virginia 
University. 

University  of  Wisconsin  course  in  pharmacy. 


Edward  Henry  Kraus,  Ph.  D- 

acting  dean. 
M.  A.  Jones,  principal. 
Frederick  J.  WuJ?hig,  Phm.  D. 

Henry  M.  Faser. 

David  V.  Whitney. 

Henry  M.  Whelpley,  M.  D.,  Phar. 

Charles  F..  Mollet,  Phm.  C. 

Rufus  A.  Lyman,  M.  D. 
Howard  C.  Newton,  Phm.  C. 

Joseph  KoppeL 

Wffllam  O.  Kuebler. 
William  Mansfield. 

William  C.  Anderson. 
Willis  G.  Gregory. 

Henry  H.  Rusby,  M.  D. 

Jacob  Diner. 

Edward  V.  Howell,  A.  B. 

E.  F.  Ladd,  LL.  D. 

Rudolph  H.  Raabe,  Phar.  C. 

Walter  R.  Grfess.  M.  D. 
Edward  Spease. 

Clair  A.  Dye,  acting. 
William  McKendre  Reed. 
David  B.  R.  Johnson. 

Adolph  Zelfle,  M.  S. 

Herbert  C.  Miller. 
Charles  H.  La  Wall,  Phar.  M« 
John  R.  Minehart,  M.  D. 
Julius  A.  Koch. 

C.  W.  St.  John. 

Edwin  E.  Calder. 

Robert  Wilson,  jr. 

Earl  R.  Series,  professor. 

Motor  Woody,  M.  D. 

G.  W.  Hubbard,  M.  D. 
Eugene  G.  Eberle. 
William  S.  Carter. 
Le  Roy  Dey  Swingle,  Ph.  D. 

Wortley  F.  Rudd,  Phar.  G. 

P.  H.  Dlrstlne,  Phar.  G.,  head. 

Charles  W.  Johnson,  Ph.  D. 

John  N.  Simpson. 

Edward  Kremers,  director. 
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XXVI. — Presidents  or  Deans  of  Schools  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 


Location. 


Auburn,  Ala 

Port  Collins,  Colo. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Chicago,  III 

Do 

Indianapoft%  tad . 
Terre  Haute, lad.. 
Ames,  Iowa 


Manhattan,  Kaas... 
East  Lansing,  Mien. 


Grand  Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia,  Mo 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Reno,  Nev 


Ithaca,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Agricultural  CoBoge,  N. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Corvallis,  Oreg... 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pullman.  "Wash.. 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  College  of 

Veterinary  Medicine. 
Colorado*  Agricultural  College,  Division  of 

Veterinary  Medicine. 
United  States  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Chicago  Veterinary  College 

McKiBip  Veterinary  College. 


Indiana  Veterinary  Co&ege 

Tern  Haute  Veterinary  College 

Iowa  State  College,  Dividon  of  Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Veteri- 
nary Department. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Veterinary 
Division. 

Grand  Rapids  Veterinary  College 

University  of  Missouri,  Department  of  Vet- 
erinary Beience. 

St.  Joseph  Veterinary  College 

University  of  Nevada,  State  veterinary  Con- 
trol Service. 

New  York  State  Veterinary  College  at  Cor- 
nell University. 

New  York  State  Veterinary  College  at  New 
York  University. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Cincinnati  Veterinary  College 

Ohio  State  University ,  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Department  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  School  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine. 

State  College  of  Washington,  College  of  Vet- 
erinary Science. 


C.  A.  Cary. 

George  H.  Glover,  head  of  divi- 
sion. ** 
H.  Stanley  Gamble,  D.  V.  S. 
Joseph  Hughes. 
Charles  Frailer. 
George  H.  Roberts. 
C.I.  Fleming. 
Charles  H.  Stange. 

Ralph  R.  Dykstra,  D.  V.  M. 

Frank  W.  Chamberlain,  acting 
dean. 

C.  S.  McGuire. 

John  Waldo Conna way,  D.  V.  S., 
professor. 

R.  C.  Moore. 

Edward  Records,  V.  M.  D.,  di- 
rector. 

Veranus  A.  Moore. 

W.  Horace  Hoskins. 

A.  F.  Schalk. 

Louis  P.  Cook. 

David  8.  White,  D.  V.  M. 

Bennett  T.  Simms,  D.  V.  M., 
Chief  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 
Louis  A.  Klein. 

Earl  E.  Wegener,  D.  V.  S.,  vice 
dean. 


XXVII. — Principals  of  Normal  ani>  Kindergarten  Training  Schools. 

L  PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 


Oarrolltfltt 

Centerville 

Cottage  Grave. 

Daphne 

do 

Enterprise 

Evergreen 

Florence 

HaynesviDe. .. 
JacksoBvtye... 

Livingston 

Montgomery. . 
Moundvllle.... 
Normal '...... 


Plateau. 
Troy... 


ARIZONA. 


Flagstaff. 
Tempe.. 


Conway  i 

Fordyce 

Martanna. .. 
Pine  Bluff  * 


Name  of  institution. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Pistons  Co.  Training  Bchoei 

Bibb  Co.  Training  School 

Coosa  Co.  Training  SenoaL 

Baldwin  Co.  Training  .Rehaml  

State  Normal  School ~ 

Coffee  Co.  Training  School 

Conecuh  Co.  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Lowndes  Co.  Training  SchcdL 

do 

do 

State  Colored  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State   Agricultural    and  Mechanical 
Institute. 

Mobile  Co.  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 


Coed., 

Coed.. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed.. 

Coed. 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Northern  Arizona  Normal  School '  Coed . 

Tempe  Normal  School  of  Arizona 1  Coed. 


Arkansas  State  Normal  School Coed. 

Dallas  Co.  Training  Scneei •  Coed. 

Lee  Co.  Training  School Coed. 

Branch  Normal  College  (colored) I  Coed . 


Principal. 


A.  R.  Spencer. 
H.  D.  Davidson. 
J.  T.  Trail. 
Ligon  A.  Wilson. 
Hilary  H.  Holmes. 
E.  H.  Tlndel. 
J.  F.  Conner. 
Henry  J.  Willingham. 
A.  G.  Pugh,  acting. 
C.  W.  Daugettc. 
George  W.  Brock. 
J.  WT  Beverly. 
M.  M.  Mathews*. 
Walter  I.  Buchanan. 

Isiah  J.  Whitley. 
Edward  M.  Shackelford. 


Lynn  B.  McMullen. 
Arthur  J.  Matthews. 


Bnrr  W.  Torreyson. 
6.  J.  Anderson. 
D.  W.  Hughes. 
Jefferson  G.  Ish,  jr. 


i  Teachers  college  authorised  to  confer  degrees. 
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XXVII. — Principals  of  Normal  and  Kindergarten  Training  Schools — Contd. 


Location. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Areata 

Chioo 

Fresno 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco. 

Ban  Jose 

Santa  Barbara. 


COLORADO. 

Gunnison1 

CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport . . 

Pan  bury 

New  Britain. 
New.  Haven. 
Willimantlc. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 
Do 


FLORIDA. 


Delray. 


GEORGIA. 


Athens 

Atlanta 

Forsyth 

Milledgevillei. 

Tifton 

Valdosta 


IDAHO. 

Albion 

Lowiston 


ILLINOIS. 

Carbondale1 


Charleston. 
Chicago... 
DeKalb... 
Macomb  i . 
Normal » . . 


INDIANA. 


Fort  Wayne. 
Indianapolis. 
Muncie 


Terro  Haute  > 


IOWA. 


Shenandoah 
Sioux  City... 


KANSAS. 


Emporia l . 

Hays* 

Pittsburg  i 


Name  of  institution. 


Humboldt  State  Normal  School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Colorado  State  Normal  School. 


City  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

State  Normal  Training  School. 


J.  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  School 

MyrtiUa  Miner  School  Normal  (colored) 


County  Training  School. 


State  Normal  School 

Atlanta  Normal  Training  School ...... 

Normal  and  Industrial  Training  School. 
Georgia  Normal  and  IndustrialCol lego. 

Tift  Co.  Industrial  School 

Southern  Georgia  State  Normal  College. 


State  Normal  School Coed. 

...,,do Coed. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 


Women . . , 

Coed 

Women . . , 
Women.., 
Coed , 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 


Cood.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 


Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 

versitv 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. . 

Chicago  Normal  College 

Northern  Illinois  8tate  Normal  School. 
Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School . 
Illinois  State  Normal  University 


Fort  Wayne  Normal  School 

Normal  Training  School 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Eastern 

Division.* 
Indiana  State  Normal  School , 


Cood. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Western  Normal  College. 
Normal  School 


State  Normal  School 

Fort  Hays  Normal  School. 


Coed 

Coed, 

Coed 

Coed. 


Coed 
Coed. 


State  Manual  Training  Normal  School.'  Coed 


Coed 
Coed 


Principal. 


N.  B.  Van  Matre. 
C.  M.  Osenbaugh. 
C.  L.  McLane. 
Edward  L.  Hardy. 
Frederic  Burk. 
W.  W.  Kemp. 
Clarence  L.  Phelps. 


Samuel  Quigley. 


Lo  Roy  Weller. 
John  R.  Perkins. 
Marcus  White. 
Arthur  B.  Morrill. 
George  H.  Shafer. 


Anno  M.  Goding. 
Lucy  E.  Mot  en. 


Clarence  C.  Walker,  sr. 


Jero  M.  Pound. 
Mary  W.  Postell. 
W.  M.  Hubbard. 
Marvin  M.  Parks. 
H.  Rose  McMillan. 
Richard  H .  Powell. 


C.  E.  Bocock. 
Oliver  M.  Elliott. 


Henry  W.  Shryock. 

Livingston  C.  Lord. 
Wm.  B.  Owen. 
Dr.  J.  Stanley  Brown. 
Walter  P.  Morgan. 
David  Felmley. 


Flora  Wilbcr. 
Marion  Lee  Webster. 
William  W.  Parsons. 

William  W.  Parsons. 


Charles  F.  Garrett. 
Amelia  H.  Rhynsburger, 


Thomas  W.  Butcher. 
William  A.  Lewis. 
W.  A.  Brandenburg. 


1  Teachers  college  authorized  to  confer  degrees. 

a  This  school  is  a  division  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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Location. 


KENTUCKY. 

Bowling  Green . . 
Frankfort 


Louisville 

Paris,  Route  3. 
Richmond 


LOUISIANA. 


Bastrop 

Convene , 

FrankHnton,. 
Grambling.... 
Natchitoches* 
New  Orleans.. 


MAINE. 


Gastine...... 

Farmington. 
Fort  Kent... 
Gorham..... 

Lewiston . . . . 

Machtes 

Prefiquelsle, 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore. 

Do... 

Bowie .... 


Frostburg. 
Towson..., 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston 

Do 

Bridge  water. , 
Fttchburg.... 
Fiammgnarn . 

Hyannis , 

Lowell 


MICHIGAN. 


Allegan. 

Berrien  Springs. 

Big  Rapids 

Cadillac 

Charlevoix 

Charlotte 

Cheboygan 

Croswefl 

Detroit 

Powagiac 

East  Tawas.... 

Evart. 

Flint 

Frankfort 

Gladwin. 

Hart 

Hastings 

Ionia 


Lake  City. 


Name  of  institution. 


Western    Kentucky    State    Normal 

School. 
Kentucky   Normal   and    Industrial 

Institute  for  Colored  Persons. 

Louisville  Normal  School 

Bourbon  Co.  Training  School 

Eastern    Kentucky    State    Normal 

School. 


Morehouse  Training  School 
Sabine  Industrial  Trainin 


School... 
School. 

r       ool 

Louisiana  State  Normal  College 

New  Orleans  Normal  School 


Washington  Parish 
Lincoln  JParish  Training 


raining  ex 

Training 

ningSchc 


Eastern  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

liadawaska  Training-school 

Gorham  Normal  School . ..' 

Dmgley  NonnaLTrainmg  School., 
Washington  State  Normal  School. 
Aroostook  State  Normal  School . . 


Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. . . 

Colored  Training  School 

Maryland  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  (colored). 

State  Normal  School 

do. 


Boston  Normal  School 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

do 

do 


North  Adams do. 

Satern do. 

Westfleld do. 

Worcester do. 


Allegan  County  Training  School 

Berrien  Springs  County  Normal  School 

Mecosta  County  Norma]  School 

Wexford  County  Normal  School 

Charlevoix  County  Normal  School 

Eaton  County  N ormal  School 

Cheboygan  County  Normal  School 

Sanilac  County  Normal  School 

Detroit  Teachers  College 

Cass  County  Normal  School 

Iosco  County  Training  School 

Osceola  County  Normal  School 

Genesee  County  Training  School 

Benzie  County  Training  School 

County  Normal  Training  Class 

Oceana  County  Training  School 

Barry  County  Normal  School 

Ionia  County  Normal  School 

Western  State  Normal  School 

Kalkaska  County  Normal  School 

MissaukeeCounty  Normal  School 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed 
Coed 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed 

Coed. 


Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Women 

Coed... 

Coed... 


Coed. 

Coed 

Coed, 

Coed 
Coed. 


Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 


Coed 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed, 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed. 


Principal. 


H.  H.  Cherry. 

Green  P.  Russell. 

Elisabeth  Breckinridge. 
W.  J.Callery. 
T.  J.  Coates. 


R.  G.  Steptoe. 
W.  B.  Purvis. 
B.  P.  Smith. 
Chas.  P.  Adams. 
Victor  L.  Roy. 
Margaret  C.  Hanson. 


William  D.  Hall. 
Wilbert  G.  Mallett. 
Mary  P.  Nowland. 
Walter  E.  Russell. 
Adelaide  V.  Finch. 
William  L.  Powers. 
San  Lorenzo  Merriman. 


Norman  W.  Cameron. 
Joseph  H.  Lockerman. 
D.  8.  S.  Goodloe. 

James  Widdowson. 
Lida  Lee  Tall. 


Wallace  C.  Boyden. 
James  F.  Hopkins. 
Arthur  C.  Boyden. 
John  G.  Thompson.. 
James  Chalmers. 
Wm.  A.  Baldwin. 
Clarence  M.  Weed,  acting 

principal. 
Frank  F.  Murdock. 
Joseph  Asbury  Pitman. 
Clarence  A.  Brodeur. 
Wm.  B.  Aspinwall. 


Stella  Higgins. 

Jennie  Burton. 

Edith  A.  Collins. 

Nora  Owens. 

Lois  Bowman. 

Mrs.  AdaCarrick. 

Frances  Hewes. 

May  Bryce. 

S.  A.  Courtis,  dean. 

B.  E.  Dlsbrow. 

Gertrude  Morehouse. 

Pearl  Bigge. 

Bess  B.  Penoyar. 

Beryl  Haynes. 

G.  E.  Chadwick. 

Mrs.  Emma  R.  Hutchins. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Clark. 

Erne  J.  Caskey. 

D.  B.  Waldo. 

Florence  Pitcher. 

Blanche  H.  Leland. 


1  Teachers'  College  authorised  to  confer  degrees. 
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XXVII. — Principals  of  Normal  and  Kindergarten  Training  Schools — Contd. 


Location. 


Michigan— continued. 


Lapeer 

Ludington 

Marquette 

Marshall 

Mason 

Mt.  Pleasant... 

Muskegon 

Onaway 

Ontonagon 

Owosso 

Petoskey 

Saginaw,  W.  8. 

St.  Johns 

Stanton 

Traverse  City.. 
West  Branch . . 
YpsilantU 


MINNESOTA. 


Bemidji.. 
Duluth..- 
Mankato. . 
Moorhead. 
St.  Cloud. 
Winona-. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


HattLaBbarg. 
Mt.  Olive... 

Purvis 

Tupelo 


MISSOURI. 

Cape  Girardeau  i. 


Jefferson  City. 
Kirksville*... 
Maryville*... 


St.  Louis. .. 
Springfield*. 


Waxrensburg  i 

MONTANA. 

Dilloni 


NEBRASKA. 


Chadroni. 
Kearney  i . 

Perui 

Wayne1-. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Keene 

Plymouth . 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Jersey  City. 
Montclairl. 

Newark 

Peterson. . 
Trenton — 


NEW  MEXICO. 


EIRito 

East  Las  Vegas  i. 
Silver  City 


Name  of  institution. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Lapeer  County  Normal  School 

Mason  County  Normal  School 

Northern  State  Normal  School 

Calhoun  County  Normal  School 

County  Normal  School 

Central  Michigan  Normal  School 

Muskegon  County  Training  School 

Presque  Isle  County  Normal  School. . . 

Ontonagon  County  Normal  School 

Shiawassee  County  Normal  School 

Emmet  County  Normal  School 

Saginaw  County  Normal  School 

Clinton  County  Normal  School 

Montcalm  County  Normal  School. 

Grand  Traverse  County  Normal  School 

Ogemaw  County  Normal  School 

Michigan  State  Normal  College 


State  Normal  School. 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Mississippi  Normal 
Covington  County  T; 
Lamar  County  Training  6< 
Lee  County  Training  School 


School 


*  **.«  *  -' 


S  outheast  Missouri  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 

Lincoln  Institute  (colored).. 

State  Teachers  College 

Northwest  Missouri  State 


College. 

Harris  Teachers  College , 

Southwest  Missouri  State  Teachers 

College. 
Central  Missouri  State  Tee/hers  Col- 
lege. 


Montana  State  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  School. 

do 

do 

do 


State  Normal  School. 
....do 


Teachers  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

City  Normal  School 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School. 


Coed 

V/OOQa  .  ...  . 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Ooed. 


Coed. 

Ooed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Ooed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Spanish-American  Normal  School .. , 

New  Mexico  Normal  University 

New  Mexico  State  Normal  School . . . 


Principal. 


NinaBeattg. 
H.  E.  Walts. 
James  H.  B.  Kaye. 
F.  E.  Kmg. 
Marion  Blount. 
E.C.  Warrlner. 
Margaret  Battle. 
Ada  Paine. 
Mary  Black. 
Amanda  Heheler. 
Maud  Bail. 


Coed.  .. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed. 


Martha  MacArthur. 
W.  V.  Horn. 
AncnaL.  Evans 
Lillian  M.  Greer. 
Chas.  McKenny. 


M.  W.  Deputy. 
Eugene  W.  Bohaanon. 
Chas.  H.  Cooper. 
OMver  M.  Dfckeraon. 
Joseph  C.  Brown. 
Guy  E.  Maxwell. 


Joe  Cook. 
J.  E.  Clark. 
J.  J.  Jefferson. 
A.M.  Strange. 


W.  S.  Dearmont. 

Clement  Richardson. 
JohnR.  Kirk. 
Ira  Richardson. 

E.  George  Payne.  ' 
Clyde  M-  Hill. 

Eldo  L.  Hendricks. 


Sheldon  E.  Davis. 


Robert  I.  Elliott. 
George  E.  Martin. 
E.  L.  Rouse. 
U.  8.  Conn. 


Wallace  E.  Mason. 
Ernest  L.  Silver. 


Joseph  H-  Bzenainger. 
Chas.  8.  Chapln. 
W.  S.  Wfllia. 
Prank  W.  Smith. 


Geed '  Jerohn  J.  Savitz. 


Coed Roscoe  R.  Hill. 

Coed '  Frank  H.  H.  Roberts. 

Coed W.O.Hall. 


i  Teachers  college  authorized  to  confer  degrees. 
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or  Koemal  *jj»  Kdji>ik6abtkn  Training  Schools — Centd. 


Poweuavtlle . . . 
Print... 

Hockv  rum-... 


MayvlMe..   ... 
Mlnoc 
Valley  City 


Kent'  . 
Ortord' 
Toledo.... 


J aEialca Training  School  lor  Teachers. 

Stete  Norms!  School 

New  York  Training  School  for  Teach 


* ;.  *c  Normal  and  Training  School . . 

CrH- Normal  School - 

Teachers  Training  School,  - 


h?  recuse  Training  School  lor  Teachers, 
wetertc^n  Training  School  tar  Teacher; 
Yonkera  Training IMiocJ  tor  Teachers. 


aty  Training  Schoc 
Training  Bcnecd... 
ty  Training  School 


(  '.'  oichfle    Normal    and    Industrial 

School. 
Hate  Colored  Normal  Bchool 


-.  »■!■!, 1, 1       ..■        lull    ItpiMI.J  ■    '    «i 

North  Caroline  College  tor  Woman. . . . 
East    Carolina    Teachers'    Training 


Indian  Normal  School  of  Robeson 

Bertie  County  Training  School.. . 

Pender  County  Training  School- 
Training  Bchool 


>n  County  Training  Brtioul. . . 


Rtal«  Normal  Bad  !■*  jnrial  S-*obI 


.    .  Normal  College. 

r  leveland  School  ofE, 

I  ■il.imlnia  Normal  School. 

liailon  Normal  School. 

Slate  Normal  Collage 

Teachers  College  of  Ml  imll "  n  1  vers!  t  r . 


Coed... 
Coed!':; 


Emma  L.  Johnston. 
E.  W.  Rockwell. 
Harriet  L.  Knapp. 
Harry  DeW.  DeOroat. 
Myron  T.  Dana. 
James  V.  Sturm. 
Archibald  C.  McLechlan. 
JohnC.  BUM, 
Hugo  Newman. 

Percy  I.  Bugbec. 


B.  B.  Daugherty. 
Robert  L.  alailison, 


W.fE.  Kn^L 
Robt.  11.  Wright. 


T.  C.  Henderson. 


R.  A.  Morlsey. 
A.  W.  Foster. 
Wm.  M,  Cooper. 


TughV 

;.  oTai 


Teachers  Training  School. 

1  Teachers  college  authorised  to  confer  degrees. 


Orace  A.  Oreene. 
John  E.  Mcmtvrey. 
Harvey  C.  Mlnntrfh. 
"* —- 1  E.  Day. 


■W-***' 


—*-* 
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Location. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ada 

Alva 

Durant  .. 
Edmond . 
Langston. 


Tahlequah . . 
Weatherford. 


OREGON. 


Monmouth, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bloomsburg 

California 

Clarion  .1 

East  Stroudsburg.. 

Edinboro 

Erie 

Indiana 

Kutztown 

Lock  Haven. 

Mansfield 

Millersville 

Philadelphia 

Shlppensburg 


Slippery  Rock. 
WestChf 


lester. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Orangeburg  > 

Rockhffli 

Summerville 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen.. 
Madison... 
Spearflah.. 
Springfield. 


TENNESSEE. 


Brownsville. . 
Cooke  ville..., 

Denmark 

Johnson  City. 

Lebanon 

Luoy 


Murireesboro. 


Nashville. 


Normal 

Somerville. 


TEXAS. 

Alpine 

Canyon 

Commerce  i . . . . 

Denton 

Hallettsvllle.... 

Huntsvllle 

Prairie  View  i.. 


SanMaroos. 


VERMONT. 

Castleton 


Name  of  institution. 


East  Central  State  Teachers  College. . 
Northwestern  State  Normal  School. . . . 
Southeastern  State  Normal  School. . . . 

Central  State  Normal  School 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  Uni- 

versitv. 

Northeastern  State  Normal  School 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School 

(College  for  Teachers.) 


State  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  School 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

Erie  Normal  Training  8chooi 

State  Normal  School 

Keystone  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Philadelphia  Normal  School 

Cumberland    Valley    State    Normal 
School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 


Rhode  Island  College  of  Education. 


State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
CtUege  (colored). 

Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege. 

Dorchester  County  Training  School 
(colored). 

NorthernNormal  and  Industrial  School 

State  Normal  Sohool 

do 

do 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed 


Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Haywood  County  Training  School 

Tennessee  Polyte-'hnio  Institute 

Madison  County  Training  School 

East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School. . 

Wilson  County  Training  School 

Woodstock  Training,  Industrial,  and 

Agricultural  School. 
Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  School, 

State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Nor- 
mal Sohool  for  Negroes. 

West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School. 

Fayette  County  Industrial  and  Agri- 
cultural Sohool. 


Sue  Ross  Normal  School 

West  Texas  State  Normal  College 

East  Texas  Normal  College 

North  Texas  State  Normal  College 

Colored  Industrial  and  Training  School . 
Sam  Houston  State  Normal  Institute. . 
Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College  (colored). 
Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  College. 


State  Normal  Sohool. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed. 


Principal. 


A.  Llnschetd. 
James  P.  Battenberg. 
H.  Q.  Bennett. 
John  G.  Mitchell. 
John  M.  Marquess. 

W.  T.  Ford. 
James  B.  Eskridge. 


John  H.  Ackerman. 


C.  H.  Fisher. 
John  A.  Entz. 
Clyde  C  Green. 
Frank  E.  Baker. 
Arthur  G.  Crane. 
Celestia  J.  Herahey. 
John  A.  H.  Keith. 
A.  C.  Rothennei 
Charles  Lose. 
Wm.  R.  Straughn. 
C.  H.  Gordinier. 
J.  Eugene  Baker. 
Ezra  Lehman. 

J.  Linwood  Eisenberg. 
Andrew  Thomas  Smith. 


John  L.  Alger. 

Robert  S.  Wilkinson. 
David  B.  Johnson. 
Grace  M.  Ashe. 


Harold  W.  Foght. 
E.  C.  Higbie. 
Ethel  bert  C.  Woodburo, 
C.  G.  Lawrence. 


F.  E.  Jeffries, 
Q.  M.  Smith. 
H.  L.  L.  Moss. 
Sidney  G.  Gilbreath. 
L.  L.  Campbell. 
T.  J.  Johnson. 

P.  A.  Lyon,  acting 

dent. 
William  J.  Hale. 


Andrew  A.  Kincannon. 
U.  P.  Ware. 


R.  L.  Marquis. 
J.  A.  Hill. 
R.  B.  Binnion. 
W.  H.  Bruce. 
P.  S.  Stevens. 
Harry  F.  Estill. 
J.  G.  Osborne. 

C.  E.  Evans. 


i  Teachers  college  authorized  to  confer  degrees. 
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XXVII. — Principals  of  Normal  and  Kindergarten  Training  Schools — Oontd. 


Location. 


▼OtGINIA. 

Bowling  Qceen. . 
Eat*  Radford*.. 

FarmvfUe* 

Fredericksburg  >. 
Harrisonburg  ». . 
North  Emporia.. 


Rothville 

Syrtnga 

Wflliamsburg. 
Yorktown 


WASHINGTON, 
m 


Charlotte.. 

Cheney 

Ellens  ourg. 


VIRGINIA. 


Athens 

Fairmont.... 

Gtenvm© 

Huntingdon. 
Institute  '... 


Shepherdstown. 
West  Liberty... 


WISCONSIN. 


Algoma. 


Ahna. 

Antigo 

Ashland 

Berlin 

Columbus 

Baa  Claire 

Do 

Gays  Mills 

Grand  Rapids. 
Janesvflle 


Ladysmith.. 
Manitowoo.. 
Marinette... 

MedJord 

Menominie... 
Menomonie1. 

MerrilL 

Milwaukee... 

Monroe 

New  Lisbon. 


New  London. 

Oshkosh 

Phillips , 

Phtteville... 


RieeLake 

Richland  Center. 

River  Falls 

St  Croix  Falls... 
Stevens  Point... 
Superior. ........ 

Union  Grove — 


Vteoqoa. 


Wantoma... 
Whitewater. 


Name  of  institution. 


Caroline  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School  for  Women 

do 

....do „ 

.....do 

Greenville  County  Training  School.. . . 
Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute (oolored). 
Charles  City  County  Training  School. . 
Middlesex  County  Training  School — 
William  and  Mary  Training  School. . . 
York  County  Training  School 


State  Normal  School 

Washington  State  Normal  School. 

Albemarle  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

...do 


Concord  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Marshall  College  State  Normal  School. . 
West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute  (ool- 
ored). 
Shepherd  College,  State  Normal  School 
State  Normal  school 


Door-Kewaunee     County     Training 
School. 

Buffalo  County  Training  School 

Langlade  County  Normal  School 

Ashland  County  Training  School 

Green  Lake  County  Training  School. . 
Columbia  County  Training  School 
Ban  Claire  County  Training  School . . . 

State  Normal  School 

Crawford  County  Training  8chool 

Wood  County  Training  School 

Rock  County  Training  School 

Outagamie  County  Training  School. 

State  Normal  School 

Rusk  County  Training  Schoo* 

Manitowoo  County  Training  School. . . 

Stephenson  Training  School. 

Tyor  County  Training  School. 

Dunn  County  Training  School 

Stout  Institute 


Lincoln  County  Training  School. 
State  Normal  School..., 


Green  County  Training  8chool 
Juneau  County   Teachers   Training 
School 


Waupaca  County  Training  School. 
State  Normal  School 


Price  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Sauk  County  Teachers  Training  School 

Oneida  County  Training  School 

Barron  County  Training  School 

Richland  County  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Polk  C  ounty  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Racine-Kenosho  Jt.  County  Training 

School  for  Teachers. 
Vernon    County    Normal    Training 

School 

Marathon  County  Training  School 

Waushara  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 


For  men. 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed... 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed.... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coea... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Principal. 


A.  M.  Walker. 
John  P.  MoConnell. 
Joseph  L.  Jarman. 
A.  B.  Chandler,  Jr. 
Samuel  P.  Duke. 
J.  H.  Wallen. 
John  M.  Gandy. 

D.  Welb  Jones,  acting. 
J.  Henry  St.  Clare  Walker. 
J.  A.  C.  Chandler. 
Gha*.  B.  Brown. 


George  W.  Nash. 
Alexander  C.  Roberts. 
J.  G.  Shelton. 
Noah  D.  Showalter 
George  H.  Black 


C.  C.  Rossey. 

Joseph  Rosier. 

E.  G.  Rohrbough.         v 

Frederic  R.  Hamilton.    X 

John  W.  Davis. 

Thomas  C.  Miller. 
Howard  J.  MeGinness. 


Walter  E.  Larson. 

Rose  K.  Brandt. 
J.  H.  Lasher. 
J.  M.  Lorscheter. 
C.  D.  Lamberton. 
It.  C.  Palmer. 

F.  E.  Jaastad. 
Harvey  A.  Schofleld 
B.  W.  Weenink. 

M.  H.  Jackson. 
Frank  J.  Lowth. 
W.  P.  Hagmau. 
Fassett  A.  Cotton. 

B.  Mack  Dresden. 
Fred  Christiansen. 
W.  E.  Morton. 

J.  H.  Wheelock. 

G.  L.  Bowman. 
L.  D.  Harvey. 
E.  W.  McCrary. 
Carroll  G.  Pearse. 

C.  H.  Diets. 

C.  W.  McNown. 

Ellis  N.  Calet 
H.  A.  Brown. 
William  Mime. 
Asa  M.  Royce. 
H.  S.  Hemenway. 
M.  V.  Boyoe. 
G.  E.  Pratt. 
L.  C.  Johnson. 
Jesse  H.  Ames. 

C.  L.  Hill. 
John  F.  films. 
V.  E.  McCaskill. 
A.  J.  Smith. 

A.  W.  Zelhner. 

D.  A.  Swartz. 

E.  J.  Fitzpatrick. 

F.  S.  Hyer. 


/ 


i  Teachers  college  authorized  to  confer  degrees. 
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XXVII. — PsaniPALS  or  Nobmal  amd  KiitDxseAJuraN  Training  Schools— Contd. 

a.  PRIVATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Location. 


Tuskegee,  Ala. 


Mt.  Ida,  Ark. 
Denver,  Colo. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 

Chicago,  HL 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Oak  Park,  111 

Angola.  Ind 

Danville,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Do 

Marion,  Ind 

Lexington,  Ky.... 

Louisa,  Ky 

Ammendaie,  Md... 
Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge,  Mass . . 
Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Madison,  Minn 

Now  Ulm,  Minn. . . 

Fremont,  Nebr 

Santee,  Nebr 


Seward,  Nebr. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


New  York,  N.  Y 

Do 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Maria  Stein,  Ohio 

New  Lexington,  Ohio... 
WoodviUe,  Ohio 


Mount  Angel,  Oreg. 


Oswego,  Oreg. 
Cheyney,  Pa.. 


Ebensburg.  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . . 
Charleston,  8.  C 

Dorr?. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 


Martin,  Term 

Memphis,  Tenn..., 
Morristown,  Tenn. 


Cambria,  Va.. 
Hampton,  Va. 


Lawrenceville,  Va. 

Manassas,  Va 

Seattle,  Wash 


Spokane,  Wash. 


Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va.. . 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

St.  Francis,  Wis 


Name  of  Institution. 


Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute (colored). 

Mt.  Ida  Academy 

Denver    Normal    and 
School. 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnas- 
tics. 

American  College  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical  Ed- 
ucation. 

Columbia  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education. 

Concordia  Teachers  College 

Tri^tateCoUeae 

Central  Normal  College 

Normal  College  of  the  American  Gym- 
nastic Union. 

Teachers  College  of  Indianapolis 

Marion  College 

Chandler  Normal  School  (colored) 

Kentucky  Normal  College 

Ammennale  Normal  Institute 

Boston  School  of  Physical  Education. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Sloyd  Training  School 

Sargent  Schoolfor  Physical  Education . 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education. . 

Thomas  Normal  Training  School , 

Lutheran  Normal  School , 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  College 

Fremont  College 

Santee  Normal  Training  School  (In- 
dian). 

The  Lutheran  Seminary , 

Newark  Normal  School  lor  Physical 
Education  and  Hygiene. 

Chalif  Normal  School  of  Dancing 

Savage  School  for  Physical  Education. . 

St.  Augustine's  School  (colored). 

Normal  8chool  of  the  Precious  Blood. . 

St.  Alovsius  Normal  Training  School. . 

WoodviUe  Academy  and  Normal 
School 

Mount  Angel  Academy  and  Normal 
8chooL 

Marylhurst  Normal  School 

Cheyney  Training  Sohool  for  Teachers 
(colored). 

Normal  institute 

Grata  College  (Hebrew  Normal) 

Avery  Normal  Institute  (colored) 

Wallingford  Academy 

Augustana  College  and  Lutheran  Nor- 
mal School. 

Hall-Mood  v  Normal  School , 

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute  (colored) . . 

Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial  Col 
lege  (colored). 

Chnstiansburg  Industrial  Institute 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  In- 
stitute (colored). 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  Sohool. 

Manassas  Industrial  Sohool 

Holy  Names  Academy  and  Normal 
School. 

Holy  Names  Normal  Sohool 

Storer  College  (oolored) 

National  Teachers  Seminary 

Catholic  Normal  School 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men  and 

boys. 
Women... 

Women... 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 
Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 
Women... 
Coed 

Women . . . 

Women... 
Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 


Principal. 


Robert  R.  Moton. 

Roy  Wright. 
M.*.  Miller. 

Ernest  EL  Arnold. 

Morey  A.  Wood. 

H.C.  Dames. 

Mina  McEachern. 

Mary  A.  Blood. 

W.  C.  Kohn. 
Littleton  M.  Sniff. 
Jonathan  Rigdon. 
Emil  Rath. 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker. 
H.  C.  Bedford. 
Frederick  T.  Working. 
Walter  M.  Byington. 
Brother  Philip. 
Marguerite  Sanderson. 
Hartvig  Nissan. 
Josef  Sandberg. 
Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent. 
Linda  M.  Roth. 
Jennie  L.  Thomas. 

A.  K.  Feroe. 

E.  R.  Bliefernioht. 
W.  H.  Clemmons, 
Frederick  B.  Biggs. 

F.  W.  C.  Jesse. 
Henry  Panser. 

Louis  H.  Chalif. 
Watson  L.  Savage. 
Edgar  H.  Goold. 
Sister  M.  Angelina 
Mother  M.  Leonte. 
C.  VogeL 

Sister  Mary  Rose. 

Sister  M.  Flavia. 
Leslie  P.Hill. 

C.  M.  Graham. 
Henry  M.  Speaker. 

B.  F.  Cox. 

C.  ELUggams. 
C.  O.  Solberg. 

James  T.  Warren. 
Edgar  Ctippinger. 
Judson  S.  HilL 

E.  A.  Long. 
James  E.  Gregg. 

James  S.  Russell. 
Edward  D.  Howe. 
Sister  Louis  of  Gonsaga. 

Sister  M.  Rosalind  of  the 

Sacred  Heart. 
Henry  T.  McDnaW. 
Max  Griebsch. 
Joseph  Pierron. 
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Principals  or  Normal  an*  Kmxdewqabzmm  Training  Schools— Coatd. 

OP  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  IN  0OLLSGK8,  NORMAL  BCHO0L& 
AND  IK  UNDEROARTOff  TRAINING  SCHOOLS.  ^ 


ALABAMA. 


ARIZONA. 


Tempe. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Name  of  mstftuflon. 


Ttuksgee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
(colored). 


Tempe  Normal  School  of  Arizona. 


Los  Angeles. 
Do?..... 


8an  Francisco. 
Ban  Jose 


COLORADO. 


Greeley... 
Gunnison. 


coiTOEcncux. 


Bridgeport. 


Danbury 

Hartford 


New  Britain. 
Wimmantie. 


Barnard  Kindergarten  Training  School.. . . 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

Miss  Fulmer'8  BchooL 

BFoadoaks  Kindergarten  Training  School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 


State  Normal  College 

Colorado  State  Normal  School. . 


Bridgeport  Cftv  Normal  School 

The  Fannie  A'  Smith  Kindergarten  Tratn- 
'  lug  School. 

State  Normal  School 

CohTBT-Smrth  Kindergarten  Training  School. 


DISTRICT  Or  COLUMBIA. 


Washington,. 
Do^..... 

Do 

Do 


FLORIDA. 


Miami 

Tallahassee. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta... 
Columbus. 


State  Normal  School. 
do 


Colombia  Kindergarten  Training  School... 

Howard  University  (colored) 

J.  Ormond  Wihon  Normal  School 

MyrtUla  Miner  Normal  School  (colored)... 


Miami  Kindergarten  Normal  School. . 
State  College  for  Women 


Lagrange., 
Savannah. 


Valdosta 

HAWAII. 

Honolulu 

ILLQKXB. 


Atlanta  University  (colored) 

Free  Kindergarten  Association  Training 
School. 

Lagrange  Settlement  Training  School 

Kate  Baldwin  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion Training  School. 

Southern  Georgia  State  Normal  College 


Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Normal. 


INDIANA. 

Indianapolis. . ......... 

Mnncie. ........ ,.~,  ..»--. 

IOWA. 


Cedar  Falls.. 
Des  Moines.. 


Honolulu     Free     Kindergarten     Training 
School. 


School  of  Elementary  and  Home  Education. 

School  of  Education,  Chicago  University 

National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Col- 
lege 

FattaloHl-Froebel  Teacher's  College. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University , 


Teachers  College  of  Indianapolis • 

Indiana  Bute  Normal  School,  Eastern  Di- 


Bxake  University 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 


Director  of  kindergarten  training. 


Mrs.  G.  K.  Logan. 


Amanda  Zeller. 


Grace  Everett  Barnard. 
Marion  Barbour. 

Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Waring. 
Grace  Fulmer. 
Ada  Mae  Brooks. 
Anna  StovalL 
Isabel  O.  MacKeniie. 


Genevieve  Lyford 
Stella  H.  Yoweu. 


EUsen  Stowcll. 
Fannie  A.  Smith. 

Marguerite  E.  Wheeler. 

(M.   Lima  Culver  and   Louisa 

Smith.) 
May  Heath  Noyes. 
Fannie  Bishop. 


Sarah  K.  Lippincott. 
Martha  MacLear. 
Jane  M.  McKnew. 
Inna  A.  Craig. 


Kate  Colyer. 
Mabel  H.  Wheeler. 


Gertrude  H.  Ware. 
Edwina  Wood. 

Maria  Monroe. 
Hortense  M.  Orcutt. 

'  Georgia  Mae  Barrett. 


Frances  Lawrence. 


Mrs.  Mary  Boomer  Page, 
Alice  Temple. 
Elizabeth  Harrison. 


Mrs.  B.  H.  H 
Marguerite  E 


egner. 
.  A^ee. 


Mn.EliiaA. 
B.  F.  Moore. 


Ifene  "RirtP*1! 
]  Helen  lames. 
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3,  DIRECTORS  OF  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  IN  COL  LEGE  8,  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
AND  IN  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOLS-Continued. 


Location. 


KANSAS. 


Emporia. 
Hays..... 


KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 


LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore. 


Do. 
Do. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Bridgewater., 
Cambridge... 
North  Adams 

Rft1ft?T\ 

Springfield... 
Westfiekl.... 
Worcester 


MICHIGAN. 


Alma 

Kalamazoo 

Marquette 

Mount  Pleasant. 
YpsilantL 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth 

Mankato.... 
Minneapolis. 


Moorhead . 
St.  Cloud. 
Winona. . . 


Mississippi. 


Columbus. . . 
Hattiesburg. 


MISSOURI. 


Cape  Girardeau. 

Springfield 

St.  Louis 

Warrensburg... 


MONTANA. 


Dillon. 


NEBRASKA. 


Fremont 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Peru 

University  Place. 
Wayne 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Keene 


Name  of  institution. 


State  Normal  School 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  Normal  SchooL, 


Louisville  Normal  School. 


New  Orleans  Normal  School. 


Aftordby 
School. 


Kindergarten-Primary    Normal 


Goucher  College 

Baltimore  Teachers'  Training  School. 


Boston  Normal  School , 

Miss  Ntol's  Kindergarten-Primary  Training 

School. 

Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

Miss    Wheelock'8    Kindergarten   Training 

SchooL 

State  Normal  School 

Lesley  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

.....do 

Springfield  Kindergarten  Training  School . . . 

State  Normal  School 

....do 


Alma  College 

Western  Normal  School 

Northern  State  Normal  School. 
Central  State  Normal  School . . . 
Michigan  State  Normal  College. 


State  Normal  School .  ^. 

do 

Minneapolis  Kindergarten  Association  Nor- 
mal School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 


Mississippi  State  College  for  Women. 
Mississippi  Normal  College 


Southeast  Missouri  State  Teachers'  College. 
Southwest  Missouri  State  Teachers'  College. 

Wilson  Kindergarten-Primary  Institute 

Central  Missouri  State  Teachers'  College. . . . 


State  Normal  School. 


Midland  College 

State  Normal  School , 

University  of  Nebraska , 

University  of  Omaha 

State  Normal  School 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 
State  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School. 


Director  of  kindergarten  training, 


Achsa  N.  Harris. 
Luella  McGee. 


Mrs.  R.  D.  Allen. 


Frances  Randolph. 


Elizabeth  Harrison. 

Stella  A.  McCarty. 
Winifred  Weldin. 


Mary  C.  Shute. 
Harriet  Niel. 

Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Jones. 
Lucy  Wheelock. 

Annie  M.  Wells. 
Mrs.  Edith  L.  Wolferd. 
Mrs.  Eliza  G.  Graves. 
E.  Vera  Knight. 
Hattie  TwicheU. 
Emma  L.  Hammond. 
Sarah  A.  Marble. 


Marguerite  Conyne. 
Frances  Kern. 
H.  Susan  Bates. 
Helen  R.  Emmons. 
D.  H.  Roberts. 


Helen  C.  Steele. 
Martha  V.  Collins. 
Stella  Louise  Wood. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Durbaron. 
Beulah  Douglass. 
Louise  Sutherland. 


Rosa  B.  Knox. 
Lottie  Hooper. 


Mrs.  Elma  Williams  Ealy. 
Elizabeth  Moss. 
Mabel  A.  Wilson. 
Julia  Scott. 


Jane  Roberts. 


Eva  E.  Mixer. 
Agnes  Knutsen. 
Clara  O.  Wilson. 
Mary  B.  Fox. 
Louise  E.  Hosmer. 
Mrs.  Ella  F.  Miller. 
Alwine  Luers. 


Pauline  Mitchell. 
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j  Director  of  klodargarteii  training. 


.    (-tale  Normal  School  . 

.  .    do 

.    Normal  IMBtaf  Babat 
NorrorJ  Softool  . 


Nora  Atwood. 
.    Harriet  P.  Carpenter, 
,   Marguerite  Houston. 


Cwtlaad     

NnrVork(BroakiyD) 


Stale  Normal  and  Training  School . . 

State  Normal  School 

Folte Mlxloii Institute.   .   

Department  of  EducaUgi].  Adel  phi  College.. 


Bartha  L.  Hill. 
Anno  S.  Blate. 


Harriet  II. 
School, 

Btmoal  Culture  School 

Uunter  Collegsof  the  illy  of  N™  York 
.  Jenny  Hunter  Xbidergart^  Training  Bc1m> 
.    S>»yorkTTaliilo(BohoollorT«c£m. 
-     '  n'CoUemTColuiribfalirilveriitc... 

«  Behooloftlie  Froebel  League. . 
Stale  Normal  School 

City  Normal  School '. '. 


lafi.Hs 


Marie  Bell  Coles. 


Fatty  8.  Hill. 


e  Boaworth. 
tty  s.  Hill, 
i.  Marlon  B.  B.  Langaette). 

ale  Scott  Himes. 

EUrabetb  a.  Holmes. 
Mary  Jean  Miller. 


East  Central  Bute  Teachere'  College. 
.    Oklahoma  City  College 


Lillian  11.  Stone. 


.   John  E.  MeGllvery. 


.   State  Normal  School 

.do 

.    Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  8t 

.  Beeornrood  School 

.    State  Normal  School.. 

.   Central  State  Normal  School..     . 


Gertrude  M .  Rogers. 
.    Evelyn  Barrington. 


iSSS; 


.  Training  School  tor  Teachers,  Colts i  School 

NoTIr 
.  Bobool  of  Childhood,  University  of  PUls- 

.    Cumberkia.t  Vaflay  State  Normal  School.. 
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XXVII. — Principals  of  Normal  and  Kindergarten  Training  Schools — Contd, 

3.  DIRECTORS  OF  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  IN  COLLEGES,  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 
AND  IN  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOLS-Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Directorof  kindergarten  training. 


BHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Rockhill 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen.: 
Madison.... 
Springfield 


TEXAS. 

Canyon 

Commerce 

Denton 

Do 

Fort  Worth 

San  Marcus 


UTAH. 

Provo 

Salt  Lake  City. 


VIRGINIA. 


Farmvllle 

Harrisonburg. 


WASHINGTON. 


Bellingham 

EllensDurg. 

WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee, 
Superior... 


Rhode  Island  College  of  Education. 


Winthrop  College. 


Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

State  Normal  School 

.....do 


West  Texas  State  Normal  College 

East  Texas  Normal  College 

North  Texas  State  Normal  College , 

College  of  Industrial  Arts « 

Fort  Worth  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  College 


Brigham  Young  University. 
University  of  Utah 


State  Normal  School 
do 


State  Normal  School 
....do 


State  Normal  School , 
.....do 


Ladle  Faith  Manatt. 


Minnie  Macfeat. 


Iida  M.  Williams. 
Mrs.  Anna  M.  Brady. 
LJllifi  6.  Cooper. 


Edna  E.  Haines. 
Durald  Boron. 
Evahna  Harrington. 
Mabel  M.  Osgood. 
Mary  G.  Waite. 
Helen  M.  Christianson. 


Ida  flmoot  Dusenberry. 
Rose  Jones. 


Mabel  L.  Culkin. 
Mary  L.  Seeger. 


Gertrude  Earhart. 
Clara  Melsner. 


Louise  M.  Alder. 
Caroline  D.  Barbour. 


XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors. 

I.  UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 


Auburn 

Birmingham. 

Daphne 

Florence 

Jacksonville. 
Livingston... 

Marion , 

Montgomery. 

Do 

Troy 

Tuskegee.... 


University, 


ARIZONA. 


Flagstaff. 
Tucson.. 


Summer  school. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.. 

Howard  College 

Daphne  State  Normal  School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 


do 

Judson  College 

State  Normal  School  (colored) 

Woman's  College  of  Alabama. 

State  Normal  School 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute (colored). 
University  of  Alabama 


Northern  Arizona  Normal  School.. 
University  of  Arizona 


.Director  in  1920. 


Z.V.Judd 

Wm.  E.  Bohannon.... 

H.  H.  Holmes 

Henry  I.  Wiflingham. 

C.  W.  Daugette 

G.  W.  Brock 

PaulF.  Keeton 

J.W.Beverly 

M.  W.  Swarts 

E.M.  Shackelford..... 
E.  C.  Roberts. ........ 


James  J.  Doster. 


H.  E.Hendrix 

Rufus  B.  von  Klein 

Smid. 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1021. 


Opening. 


June  8 
June  5 
...do.... 
May  28 
June  6 
June  1 
June  7 
June  1 
June  24 
June  6 
...do.... 

Juno    5 


June  20 
July     1 


Closing. 


July  16 
July  16 
July  22 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  8 
July  10 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  19 
July  15 

July  20 


Aug.  2H 
Aug.  15 


SUUMBE  SCHOOL  DIHECTORS. 

XXVIII. — Summek  School  D  macrons — Continued. 

L  DNtVXBSrmES,  COLLSOKS,  4KB  NORMAL  SCHOOLS-  Cmittaued. 


Probable  dale  ol 


Opening.  Closing. 


Do .. 

PscuJc  Oroya. . 


SUnlnrd  University. 


TartCoffii 


Washington... 

TVaaaington  (I 


College .'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

of  Arkansas 


Charles  E.  Hekn. . . . 
J.H.  Reynolds. 


Inly  31 

i'  tan  IB 

>    July  so 


Hmnboidt  Stat*  Normal  ftdwoL  . 

University  oiCaul.n.li 


,   Walter  Morris  ILvi .. . 


Fresno  StAte  £'«■  and  ^cboul 
Pomona  Coll(  ~"  "" 
University    t 

Division). 

University  of  Souti.au  California 

Hopkins    Marine    Station    ((.eland 

Senlord  Junior  Cniversityi 
PacincUnion  CsUan 

Nwinal  School.! 


Statu  Normal  Be 


State  Normal  School... 

State  Normal  Bcfaonl  of  Manual  Ar 

and  Home  Economlc*. 

Uni  varsity  ol  8  an  La  Clara 

Lelsnd  S  tanford  Junior  U  ntversUy . . 
Camp  California  Summer  School  l. 

Surveying  (University  of  California). 


University  ol  Colorado 

Denver  Normal  School 

School  ol  Ophthalmology  (University 

Colorado  Agricultural  CoUeRe 

Colorado  School  ol  Mines 

Colorado  Rial  e  Teachers'  College 

Colorado  State  Normal  School 

School  of  Mountain    Field   Biology 


Archibald  1<    Ander- 

(Nosummer  school  In 

Its.) 
Clarence L.  Phelps. . . . 

T.  L  Murphy  . 
Ray  Lyman  Will 


MUoQ.  Durham.. 

M.F.MUIer 

W.  D.  Engle 

Oeorge  T.  Avery.. 
Victor  C,  Aiderson 

J.O.Crabbe 

Samuel  Qulgley.. . 


July  28 

.   July  30 

An*'*) 


(University  of  Colorado). 

. rsity  of  Denver 

ibt  School  ol  Surveying  (Colorado  .. 


State  Normal  Training  School 

New  Haven  Normal  School  ol  Gyu 

Yale  University 


.  July  17 
.   July  10 


rs'    College"  "(Cati 
America). 

University... 

NMisBjii  i:  iuvarttyLj 
School  of  Pan '- 


.   AlbertM.  Putney... 


'.   Juiy"'i»' 


Aug,  il 
Sept. — 


University  el  Florida.. 


.  W.  H.  On... 
.  M.S.  McOral 
.   E.Conradi... 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY,  1920-1921. 
XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors— -Continued. 

[.  UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  BCHOOLB-CootlmMd. 


""niversi  t  y  o  I  G  eorels 

i-eoigiatehoolol  Technology 

North  Geargto  AgrieulturafCoUegi 


-_^_Agrieulti 
Piedmont  College.. 
Bessie  Tift  College. 

Mercer  University 

■  ew'si&Narnialand  Industrial  Collage. 

l-"mory  University 

.south  Georgia  atatoNormal  College. 


ritate  Normal  School.. 


1  nlverdty  ofldahu... 


Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 

rarthage  College 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School.. 
American  College  of  Physical  Educa- 


Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 

Chicago  Normal  College 

<  : i  .Vinnal  School  ol  Physical 


I>e  Paul  University ; 

Lewis  Institute. 

Loyola  CnlverM  ty 

Nbui!  k n.,.«vaitftii  a:  I  I'li-mui 

t'enlalou)  Troehel  Teacher*  College , . 
Uinwrsiiy  ol Chicago. 


•.,.!■..  ii in, i. .,,  -■_-.. Normal  Nchool. 
"aire'.l  HtblluH  Irutiiuw 
s  .11:1*  i.-:  ktd  University 


Ita*'} 


_     College  and   Theological 
Semioary- 

i'lr.-rvlvo.'UUnOU 

Wbeaton  College 


Trl -8 tale  College 

Ii.h.r  >  I-  iwraity. 

■  -..:..>.  NrrvialC.iUBge  ., 


DeFs  iw  Urjveraliy 

Ili'/.ii-:  (  ui>ge 

Butler  Col  If 

lmli..ne  1  ■  i.i™.  li:;v"Wi. 


IB  Lnlirnlty  School  olMrdldm;. 


ToBchfr'tCollfKe  nl  Indianapolis 

Pi  11  due  University 

Indiana  State  Normal  School 

St.  M-u  ■;  s  Collage  and  Academy  .   - 

University  ot  Notre  Demo 

Oakland  City  College... 

Indiana  Slow  Normal  School 

Valpamlao  University. 

'■  !■ Normal  and   Indiana    L  1 

1    tcnlty  Kiiension. 


T.J.Woofter 

A.  H.Morton 

W.L.Abe 

Frank  E.Jeulius.. 
George  P.  Wilson . . 


Theodore  H.  lack . . . 


C.  E.  Boom*. 

O.M.  Elliott 

Jay  Olover  Eldridge .  - 


Aug.  10 

Aug.  30 
Inly  21 
Aug.  V 


Aug.  t 
Aug.  10 
July  as 


Livingston  C.  Lord .. . 


ThomasC.  Posers... 


Henhatl  Tlegne:,, 


Mathews. 
J.Ptnrdey  Brown.. 
(  hajln   li  Stuart... 
HoyC.  FUckUgai... 

H.  A.Smool 

W.C.Walton 

W.  P. Morgan 

DaudFelmley 

W.C  Kobe 

Aibwi  f.Stepert.... 


i  Y^Qoi.'.'.'. 


.ira;  ll  II'  r*(h'  I  l' V?|,    .: 

M!'"1  f   Hugh™   ■ 

Flora  Wllber 

Henry  NoMeSfci-rwood    / 


Aug.  14 
July  22 
.  Aug.  31 
Aug.  It 
July  IS 


tSEl 

Aug.  IS 
8e%  S 

■  V 


H.  B.  Oouib  ... 

W.A.WuTLt 

Thomas  Cart  llowe 
D.W  Marshall 


Bister  M.  Lueretia 

Jamee  A .  Berne 

W.  |*.  Deartog. ....... 

He&ry  Klnsey  Blown . 

|R  W.Tuwnacnd 

IF.  W.  8booaiey 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 
XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Conformed. 

I.  UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Ctmtfnued. 


Probable  dale  of 


MDted.. ..'.'.'.'.'. 

Mount  PlfWUIt 
Mount  Vernon . 
'Uuloun  .. 
."miiCl-j      .. 

Baldwin 

KatpoRa . . 

I.i.-ii-i.m    . 

Mmhimpn    , 

MvPbernn. ... 

Pittsburg 

hunt...   

»*£».;;;;;;; 

Do 

wiogneM 

Bowbnie  lirera. 

Ftankion 

LenutOD 

Lomsa   

klcnm«.d 

Baton  Rouge... 
Naicfaltoebn 

no' ;;: 

PtDRlU* 

(MID* . . 

FsnnJnawn.  . . . 
Mscbxu 


Iowa  State  College  of  AtriTOltur 
Mecbar.kai  Ana 

Iowa  Slate  Teacher's  Coiiegi- 

Coe  Col  legs 

Des  Moini-s.  CoUege 

Drake  Dnbently 

Columbia  id*-*  . 
—  .Jotepta'tl 


College 
on  Cnln 


■•College... 


Upper  low*  Cniversity 


PtuwUuiiTsltyof  Iowa 

Ellsworth  College. 

MacBrlde  LalMtoLiJjoratory(.lawa 


amer  M    *    (■  :ii  i  . ., 
Howard  McDonald . . 

C,  P.Colegnne 

IP  MoCor 

ChaitoiH.TvtOrr,... 


Penn  Collnw 
IfomiDgauJe  Co 


Bute  Nornm  I  School 

Fort  Bava  Kansas  Normal  Sobool. . . 
CttyUuJsartity... 

Uothanj 

lPberson 

iteManiiL- 
idh  Weak; 


Unlveraltyol. 

'    ■     »rolleW... 

Bute  Agricultural  College 

n*  Normal  School. 
aAqmOnmrttCj 


South  wHlwn  CoUcfe. . , 


»  Collects., 
item     Koni . 


Western     Ken  lucky    State    Nor 

School. 

"niluok  j    K 

Institute  (colurwl  I 
Univeraitr  oi  K.-c.itMkj 


i  Kentucky  State  N  urmal  School. 


a  State  University  and  A. 


Slate  Normal  School.. 


Delmar  T.  Powers. . 
V.L.Roy 


TVllbDi-Ul.kalleU... 


in  SUte  Normal  School.. 


Washington ; 
University  a. .  _ 
Aroostook  Normal  School 
BunfTlng    Camp      "  "' 
lqatttPta -*  "■"■'■ 


William  L.  Powers....  J 

Ban  Lorenso  Menimaii 

Arthur  0.  Robbina... 
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XXVIII. — Summee  School  Directors — Continued. 

I.  UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS -Continued. 


Location. 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis. 
Baltimore. 


Do. 


Do 

Do 

College  Park 
FroBtourg... 
Towson 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst... 
Boston 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge. 


Do 

Do 

Fitchburg 

Framingham... 

Hyannis 

Newton  Center. 
Northampton.. 


Woods  Hole. 


MICHIGAN. 


Ann  Arbor 

Battle  Creek.... 
Berrien  Springs. 
East  Lansing. . . 

Houghton 

Kalamazoo 

Marquette 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Topinabee 


Ypsilanti 

MINNESOTA. 


Bemidji 

Duluth 

Mankato — 
Minneapolis. 
Moorhead... 
8t.  Cloud.... 

Winona 

Do 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Agricultural  College . 
Clinton 

Grenada 

Hattiesburg 

Jackson 

Meridian 

Do 

University 


MISSOURI. 


Albany 

Cameron 

Cape  Girardeau. 


Columbia. 
Kirksville. 
Marshall.. 


Bummer  school. 


St.  John's  Collate 

Baltimore  Teacher's  Training  School 

(white). 
Baltimore  Teacher's  Training  School 

(colored). 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Morgan  College 

Maryland  University 

Maryland  State  Normal  School 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College . . , 

B  oston  Uni  versi  ty w 

Harvard  C  raduate  School  of  Medicine. . 

Simmons  College 

Harvard  University  (School  of  Arts 

and  Sciences).  < 
Harvard  School  of  Physical  Education. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

State  Normal  School 

.....do 

.....do 

Newton  Theological  Institute 

Smith  College,  Training  School  for 

Social  Workers. 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory 


University  of  Michigan 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education. 

Emmanuel  Missionary  College 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

Western  State  Normal  School 

Northern  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

University  of  Michigan  Biological  Sta- 
tion. 
Michigan  State  Normal  College 


State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

University  of  Minnesota. 

State  Normal  School 

do 

College  of  Saint  Teresa. . 
State  Normal  School. . . . 


Mississippi  A.  said  M.  College. 

Mississippi  College , 

Grenada  College 


Mississippi  Normal  College . 


>plJS 
Coil 


Millsapsuouege 

State  Normal  School 

Meridian  College  and  Conservatory. 
University  of  Mississippi 


Palmer  College 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College 

Southeast  Missouri  State   Teachers' 
College. 

University  of  Missouri 

State  Teachers' College 

Missouri  Valley  College 


Director  in  1920. 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1921. 


Sydney  S.  Handy 

Norman  W.  Cameron. 


.do. 


E.  F.  Buchner 

L.M.  McCoy 

H.  F.  Cottarman 

James  Widdowson . . 
Henry  8.  West 


George  L. Farley 

Alexander H.  Rice... 

A.B.Begg 

Henry  Lefavour 

A.F.  Whittem 

William  H.  Oeer 

R.  C.  Maclaurin 

John  G.  Thompson. . 

W.H.Meier 

William  A.  Baldwin. 

Henry  K.  Rowe 

F.  Stuart  Chapin..... 


Frank  R.  Lillie. 


Edward  H.  Kraus.. 
D .  Ward  Crampton. 
Frederick  Griggs . . . 
E.H.  Ryder 

F.  W.McNair 

D.B.Waldo 

James  H.  Kaye 
E.C.  Warmer 

G.  A.LaRue 


Charles  McKenny . 


M.  W.  Deputy 

E .  M.  Bohaanon.. . . . 

C.  H.Cooper 

L.  D.  Coffman 

Oliver  M.  Dlckerson 

J.  C.  Brown 

Mary  A  Moiloy 

G.E.Maxwell 


Opening. 


June  35 
June  28 

July  39 

July     1 
July     6 
June  20 
June 
June  20 


July  23 
July  7 
June  1 
July  5 
do 

...do 

June  17 
July  5 
July  18 
July  1 
June  13 
July     5 

June    1 


June  27 
June  6 
June  28 
June  21 
June  8 
June  27 
. . .do.... 

...do 

July    5 


June  27 


June  15 
June  13 
June  20 
. .  .do.... 
June  13 

...do 

July  1 
June  15 


J.E.Robert June  10 


J.  W.  Provine. 

L. H.  Jobe 

Joe  Cook 

George  L.  HarreU. 
W.C.  Williams... 


June  — 
July  1 
May  30 
June  15 
June    7 


Christopher  Longest..:  June    5 


F.  G.  Coffin 

Cameron  Harmon.. 
W.  8.  Dearmont... 


A.  Ross  Hill.. 
John  R.  Kirk. 
I.  Is.  Evrard. 


June  1 
June  6 
Apr.  16 

Apr.  28 
May  31 
June    6 


Closing. 


Aug.   6 
Do. 

Aug.    7 

Aug.  14 

Do. 
July  29 
Aug. 
Juhr  2f 


July  30 
Aug.  22 
Sept.  30 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  13 

Do. 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  7 
Sept.  1 
June  24 
Aug.  30 

Oct      1 


Aug.  36 
June  27 
Aug.  33 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  28 
Aug.    5 

Do. 

Do. 
Aug.  26 

Aug.    9 


Aug.  1 
July  22 
July  29 
July  30 
July  25 
July  39 
Aug.  12 
July  34 


Jury  30 
July  — 
Aug.  15 
July  8 
Aug.  1 
July  11 

July  20 


July  31 
Aug.    5 

Aug.  17 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  13 
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School  Draacrose — Continued. 

,  COLLEGES,  tJS9  NORMAL  SCHOOLft^onttaoed. 


school. 


Director  In  1920. 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1921. 


Opening. 


Closing. 


Missouri— cantd 

Maryvflle 

Boim.^ 

Bt.  Loaia. 

Do. 

Do 

flprmgfleki 

rensbn 

ronton 

MONTANA, 
DHlm... 

Mlsjoala 
Poban.. 

n 

Beuevue 
Chadron 
Golhgewtow 

mm 

Do 

*inj 

RIM. 

Lincoln 
Omaha.... 
Do.... 

Pern 

University 

Wayne 

York. 

KKVADA. 

Reno 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Keene... 

KEW 

Convent 

floboken. 

Madison. 

New  Brunswick. 

nkw  Mexico. 

East  Las? 
Silver  City 
Socorro 

XEW  YOBX. 

Albany 

Alfred........... 

Aabmn 

Broekport 

Brooklyn 

iBnAalo..... 

l>o 


State  Normal  School 

State  Betaool  of  Mines  and  Metalmcgy 

(University  of  Missouri). 
Forest  Park  College  School  of  Mask. . , 


Harris  Teachers' College. 

St.  Louis  Unrrorelty.... 

Southwestern  Mlseourl  State  Teacher's 

College. 
Central  Miesonri  State  Teachers*  Col- 

Central  Wesleyan  College.. 


College  of  Ageftmltare  and 

Mechanical  Arts. 

Montana  State  Normal  College 

State  University  of  Montana 

University    of    Montana    Biological 

Station. 


Bellevue  College 

State  Normal  School 

Union  College 

Fremont  College 

Midland  College 

Hastings  College 

State  Normal  School 

University  of  Nebraska 

Creignton  University 

University  of  Omaha. 

State  Normal  School 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 

State  Normal  School 

York  Collage 


University  of  Nevada. 


State  Normal  School  (joint  summer 
sessions  of  New  Hampshire  Normal 
Schools). 


College  of  St.  Elisabeth 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary 

Rutger's  Scientific  School 


New  Mexico  Normal  University... 

New  Mexico  Normal  School 

New  Mexico  State  School  of  Mines. 


New  York  State  College  for  Teachers. . 

Alfred  University 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary  (sum- 
mer School  of  Theology  and  for 
Christian  Workere). 

State  Normal  School 

Adelphi  College 


Buffalo  State  Normal  School , 

Contains  College.. 

University  of  Buffalo 

State  Normal  School 


Ira  Rtehardson. 
A.  L.  HcRae... 


Anna   Sneed 
Cairns. 
E.  George  Payne. 
William  F.  Robiaan... 
Clyde  M.  Hill 


May  30 

May     1 

Jane    3 

Jane  20 
June  9 
May  31 


Aug.  IS 
Aug.  15 

Aug.  — 

July  23 
Aug.  G 
Aug.    4 


E.L.Hendrioks. 
O.E.Kriege 


June    6  J  Aug.  12 


J.  H.  Hoist. 


8.  E.  Davis... 
Jesse  P.  Rowe. 


June  13 


June  21 

June  20 
June  13 


Robt.  I.  Elliott 

Clement  F.  Benson.. 


June  6 
June    2 


E.  E.  Stanffer 

Frank  E.Weyer... 
George  E.  Martin. . 

Samuel  Avery 

W.  P.  Whelan 

P.  R.  Stevenson.... 

E.  L.  Rouse.. 

I.  B.  Schreokengast. 

U.  S.  Conn. , 

H.  U.  Roop 


Abbie  Louise  Day. 


Wallace  E.  Mason. 


Sister  Mary  Loretta... 
Alex  C.  Humphreys... 
Ezra  Squier  Tipple. . . . 
Charles  H.  Elliott 


June  13 
...do... 
June  1 
June  6 
June  20 
June  15 
June  6 
May  31 
June  2 
June    6 


June  19 


July  11 


July  12 
Aug.  10 


Frank  H.  H.  Roberts. 

W.O.Hall 

A.X.Rlmski 


June  27 


Jane  2 
Jane  1 
..do 


Harlan  H.  Horner. 
PanlE.  Tltsworth. 
George  B.  Stewart. 


Alfred  C.  Thompson.. . 
Adelbert  G.  Praden- 

burgh. 
Harry  W.  Rockwell... 

M.  J.  Ahem.. 

Julian  Park 

James  V.  S  targes. 


July    5 

...do 

, . .do.. . . 


July    0 
July    5 

...do 

. .  .do 

July  10 
July    5 


Aug.  20 


July  89 

Sept.   2 

Aug.  26 


July  30 
July  27 

Aug.  12 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  13 
July  29 
July  23 
July  30 
July  31 


July 


Aug.*  19 


Aug.  16 
Sept.  7 

Aug.    5 


July  30 
Aag.  39 
Aug.  15 


Aug.  13 
Aug.  17 
Aug.    7 


Aug.  17 
Aug.  12 

Aug.  6 
Aug.  12 
July  21 
Aug.  14 
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I.  UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  BCHOOLft-Centiaaed. 


Location. 


SHOD!  ISLAND. 

Providence 

SOUTH  CABOUNA. 

Clinton 

Columbia , 

Orangeburg 

Rook  Hill 

Spartansburg 

Do 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen. . . ...... 

Brookings 

Huron 

Madison 

Mitchell 

Sioux  Falls 

Do.. 

Spear  fish 

Springfield 

Vermilion 

Yankton 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga 

Harrogate 

Jefferson  City 

Johnson  City 

Knoxviile. 

Memphis 

Mtirffeesboro 

Nashville 

Do .. 

Do 

Sewanee 

TEXAS. 

Abilene 

Austin 

Bel  ton 

Brownwood 

Canyon 

College  Station.... 

Commerce. 

Dallas 

Denton 

Do 

Fort  Worth 

Do 

Do 

Georgetown 

Huntsville 

Prairie  View 

San  Marcos , 

Sherman 

Tehuaoana , 

Waco 

Waxabaohie , 


Summer  school. 


Rhode  Island  College  of  Education... 


Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Carolina 

State  A.  and  M.  School  (colored) 

Winthrop    Normal    and    Industrial 
College. 

Converse  College 

Woflord  College 


Northern  Normal  and  Industrial 
School. 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Huron  College 

State  Normal  School 

Dakota  Wedeyan  University 

Augustan*  College  and  Lutheran 
Normal  School. 

Sioux  Falls  College 

State  Normal  School 

Southern  State  Normal  School 

University  of  South  Dakota. 

Yankton  College 


Director  in  1920. 


John  L.  Alger. 


University  of  Chattanooga. . . 
Lincoln  Memorial  University. 
Carson  and  Newman  College. 


East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School. . . 

Summer  School  of  the  South  (Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee). 

West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School.. 

Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  School 

Fisk  University  (colored) 

George  Peabody  College 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
State  Normal  School. 

University  of  the  South — 


Simmons  College 

University  of  Texas 

Baylor  Female  College. 
Daniel  Baker  College. . 


West  Texas  State  Normal  College 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas. 

East  Texas  Normal  College 

Southern  Methodist  University 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

North  Texas  State  Normal  College 

Southwestern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary. 

Texas  Christian  University 

Texas  College  for  Young  women 

Southwestern  University- 

Sam  Houston  State  Normal  Institute . . 

Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College  (colored). 

Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  School . 

Austin  College 

Westminster  College 

Baylor  University 

Trinity  University 


D.  M.  Douglas.. 

L.T.Baker 

R.  8.  Wilkinson. 
D.  B.  Johnson. . 


Guy  E.  Suavely.. 
A.  Mason  Du  Pre , 


Harold  W.  Groght. . 
H.  B.Mathews 


H.  G.  Lawrence. 
B.  M.  Lawrence. 
J.  C.  Haxsard. . . 
J.  G.  Berdahl... 


M.F.Martini.... 
E.  C.  Wood  burn. 
G.  G.  Lawrence. . 
William  A.  Cook. 
M.  A.  Stewart.... 


B.A.Wise 

(No  summer  school, 

1920). 

S.  G.  Gilbreath 

(No  summer  school. 

1920). 

A.  A.  Klnoannon 

P.  A.  Lyon 

F.  A.  MoKensie 

Bruce  R.  Payne. 

W.J.  Hale 


George  M.  Baker. 


Jefferson  D.  Sandefer . 

Frederick  Eby 

PaulC.  Porter 

(No  summer  school. 
1920). 

J.  A.  Hill 

J.  O.  Morgan 


R.  B.  Binnion 

A.  S.  Pegnes 

E.V.  White 

W.H.Bruce 

Lee  R.  Scarborough. 


Clinton  Lockhart. 
Henry  E.  Stout.. 
W.  R.  Tinsley. . . 

H.  F.Estill 

J.  G.  Osborne 


C.  E.  Evans... 

T.S.Clvce 

E.  M.  Comfort. 
8.  P.  Brooks.. 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1921. 


Opening. 


July    5 


June  14 


Closing. 


June  13 
June  14 

June  27 
June  1ft 


June  13 

June  27 

June  14 
June  13 
...do... . 
June  15 

June  6 
June  10 
June  16 
June  27 
June  16 


May  lo 

June  7 

June  6 
June  1 

June  10 
June  9 
June  3 
June  9 
June  1 

June  18 


June  15 
June  14 
June  8 
June  15 

June  10 
June    6 

June  8 
June  15 
June  6 
June  7 
June    1 

June  13 
June  1 
June  10 
June  15 
...do 

June  13 
June  15 
June  20 
...do 


Aug.  12 


Aug.     4 

July  22 
July  34 

Aug.  20 
Aug.  15 


Aug.  19 

Aug.    5 

July  23 
Aug.  20 

July  30 

Aug.  13 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  0 
Aug.    1 


Aug.  5 
Aug.  15 

Aug.  13 
Sept   1 

July  15 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  15 

Aug.  31 


Aug.  20 
Sept  3 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  30 

Aug.  29 
Aug.  27 

Aug.  15 
Sept  3 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  13 
July    9 

July  25 

Do. 
Sept  6 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  19 

Do. 
Sept.  12 
Aug.  20 
Sept.  4 
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L  UNIVERfflTIBS,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  8CHOOL&-43evtftnue*. 


school. 


Director  in  1930. 


Probaole  date  of 
session  in  1021. 


Opening. 


Closing. 


vtah. 


Loon. 
filLa 


Lake  City. 


Burlington.. 


Harfhneld. 


Bilsiol....... . 

Charlottesville. 
East  Radford. 


Emory. 
Frederi 

ftlHIEttilH  • .  •  • . 

Hainbonburg . 


Richmond.  •  . < 

Wflliamsburg. 


Bellingham. 


Centralia. 


Cheney 

EUeneborg 

Friday  Harbor. 


Pullman. 
Puyallnp 


Seattle. 


Buckhannon. 

Elites 

Fairmont 

GkaniUe..... 
Huntington. . 


Morgantown. 
aslsm 


West  Liberty... 

WISCONSIN. 


Berlin. 

Columbus.. 
Gays  Mills. 


La  Crosse... 
Lady  smith.. 
Madison 


Menominee. 

Milwaukee. 

Do 


Do.. 
Monroe. 


Agricultural  College of  Utah.. 
University  of  Utah. 


James  H.  Liniord. 
MOton  "Betinlon . . , 


University  of  Vermont. 
State  Normal  School. . . 
MidQ^sbmypofleys. . .. 
Norwich  university ... . 


James  F. 


Edward  DOoHlna. 
H.  R.  Roberts. . . . . 


Sculins  CoTJen 

University  oi  Virginia 

8tate  Normal  School  for  Women. 


Emory  and  Henry  College. ..... 

State  Normal  School  for  Women . 
Hampton  Institute  (colored j) . . 
~" "  "  idustrial 


8tate  Normal  and  In< 
for  Women. 

Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute (colored). 

Richmond  College... 

College  of  William  and  Mary 


State  Normal  School 

Washington  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Puget  Sound  Marine  Station  (Univer- 
sity of  Washington). 

State  College  of  Washington 

Summer  School  of  Agriculture  (State 
College  of  Washington). 

University  of  Washington............. 

College  of  Puget  Sound 


Conoord  State  Normal  School. .. . 

Bethany  College. 

West  Virginia "Wesleyan  College.. 

Davis  and  Elkins  College 

State  Normal  School 

do • 


Marshall  College 

WestVirginiaOnliegiateTn3tlriite(ool- 
ored). 

West  Virginia  University 

Salem  College 

Shepherd  College,  State  Normal  School. 
State  Nonnal  School 


Belott  College. 


Green  Lake  County  Training  School. 
Columbia  County  Training  School. . 
Crawford  County  Training  School., 

Roek  County  Training  School 

State  Nonnal  School 

Rusk  County  Training  School 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Stephenson  Training  School 

Stout  Institute. 


Marquette  University 

National  Teachers'  Seminary. 


State  Normal  School 

Green  Country  Training  School. . 


W.E.Martin 

Charles  G.  Maphis 

John  Preston  McCon- 

nell. 
H.  M.  Henry. 


A.  B.  Chandler,  J r 

George  P.  Phenuc 

Samuel  Page  Duke.... 

John  Manuel  Gandy. . 


H.  B.  Handy. . 
H.  E.  Bennett. 


George  W.  Nash 

Alexander  C.  Roberts. 

N.  D.  Showalter 

George  H.  Black 

T.  C.  Frye 


A.  A.  Cleveland 

Frank  O.  Kreager. 


Frederick  E.  Bolton.. 

Chester  L.  Rich 


FredA,Fonter... 
Cloyd  Q<wdnight.. 


James E.  Allen... 

Joseph  Rosier 

E.  G.  Rohrbough. 
R.  J.  Sargent. . . . 
John  W.Davis... 


Waitman  Bark. 

S.  Orestes  Bond 

A,  D.  Kenamond. . . . 
Howard  J.  MoGinnis . 


William  Albert  Ham- 
ilton. 


M.  C.  Palmer 

B.  W.  Wermiok 

Frank  J.  Sowth. 

F.A.Cotton 

B.  Mock  Dresden 

S.  H.  Goodnight 

W.E.Morton 

Clyde  Bowman 

John  P.  MoNichols.... 
(No  summer  school. 

1920). 

C.  G.  Pearse 

C.  H.  Dietz 


June    6 
June    8 


July    4 


July    1 
Aug.  16 


June  — 
June  30 
June  14 


June  14 
June  15 
June  SO 

June  21 

June  16 
June  15 


June    8 

...do 

May  31 
June  3 
June  22 

June  20 
...do 


June  21 
June  14 


June  16 
June  30 


June  20 
June  13 
June  10 
June  13 
June  21 

June  15 
June  6 
June  10 
June  13 


June  27 


June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
June 
June 
July 
June 
June 


35 

15 

13 

20 

1 

27 
31 
25 
3f 
27 


June  13 
June  10 


Aug.  36 
Aug.  97 


Aug.  13 

Aug.  90 
Sept.  VS 


Aug.  — 

Sept.  3 
Aug.  28 


July  28 
July  31 
2 


July  31 

July  30 
Sept.   1 


Aug.  28 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  26 
Aug.    1 

July  29 
July  30 

Aug.  30 
Aug.  13 


Aug.    6 
Aug.  13 

July  31 
Aug.   5 

July  22 


%. 


Aug.  30 
Aug.  5 
July  32 
Aug.  10 


Aug.    6 


July  30 
July  26 
July  23 
July  30 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  6 
July  29 

Sept.  2 
Aug.  10 
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I.  UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Location. 


Summer  school. 


Wisconsin— contd. 


Oshkosh... 
'Phillips... 
Platteville. 
Reedsburg. 


Richland  Center. 

River  Fall* 

Sinsinawa 

Stevens  Point. . . 

Superior 

Viroqua 

Whitewater 


WYOMING. 

Laramie 


State  Normal  School , 

Price  County  Training  School , 

State  Normal  School , 

Sauk    County    Teachers'    Training 
School. 

Richland  County  Normal  School , 

State  Normal  School ." 

8aint  Clara  College 

State  Normal  School , 

do 

Vernon  County  Normal 

.....do 


University  of  Wyoming. 


director  in  1930. 


H.  A.  Brown. ....... 

William  Milne 

J.  C.  Brookut 

(No  summer  school. 
1930.) 

A.  A.  Thomson 

J.  H.Ames 

Dominican  Sisters 

John  F.  Sims 

V.  E.  MoCaskill 

(No  session  in  1930). . 
F.  S.  Hyer 

C.  R.  Maxwell 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  192L 


Opening. 


June  30 
June  13 
June  20 
June  15 

June  27 
June  20 
June  15 
June  13 
June  20 
June  25 
June  15 


June  30 


Closing. 


July  29 
July  22 
Aug.  5 
Aug.    1 

Do. 
July  30 
July  31 
Aug.  1 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  21 


July  30 


II.  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  (INCLUDING  INSTITUTIONS  OP  HIGHER  RANK  NOT  AP- 
PEARING IN  PART  I). 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

Huntsvllle 

Montevallo 

Tuscaloosa 

ARIZONA. 

Flagstaff 

CALIFORNIA. 

Berkeley 

Huntington  Lake. 

Los  Angeles 

Piedmont 

Riverside 

San  Francisco 

CONNECTICUT. 

East  Canaan 

Greenwich 

Hartford 

New  Haven 

Do 

Norwalk 

Redding  Ridge. . . 

DELAWARE. 

Dover 

DISTRICT  OF. CO- 
LUMBIA. 

Washington 

FLORIDA. 

Tallahassee 

GEORGIA. 

Mount  Berry 

HAWAII. 

Honolulu 


Miles  Memorial  College  (colored) 

Oakwood  Junior  College  (colored)  — 
Alabama  Technical  Institute  and  Col* 

lege  for  Women. 
Stilfman  Institute 


Evans  School 


California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts . . . 

Sierra  School 

Los  Angeles  School  of  Art  and  Design . 
Outdoor  Sketching  and  Painting  (Cali- 
fornia 8chool  of  Arts  and  Crafts). 

Riverside  Library  Service  School 

California  School  of  Fine  Arts 


Clarence  H.  White  School  of  Photog- 
raphy. 

Greenwich  School 

Hilly  er  Institute. 


J.I.  Beardsley 

T.  W.  Palmer 


Paul  H.Moore. 


Henry  David  Evans . 


Frederick  H.  Meyer. . . 
W.B.Givens 


Joseph  F.  Daniels. 
Lee F.  Randolph. 


Berkeley  Tutoring  School. 

University  School. 

The  Harstrom  School 

Sanford  School 


State  College  for  Colored  Students. 


Emerson  Institute . 


Florida  A.  and  M.  College  for  Negroes. 


Berry  School. 


Honolulu  Territorial  School . 


Clarence  H.  White 

Marietta  L.  Johnson. . 
A.E.Standlsh 


Carl  Axel  HarstrOm . . . 


Jacob  E.  Jones. 


W.  H.  Randolph 


Homer  Thomas. 


G.  Leland  Green. 


June    1 
. .  .do. . . . 


.do.. 


June    1 


June  20 
July  24 


June  20 
. .  .do 


July    1 

July    3 
June  27 


Aug.    1 


July    6 


June  15 


July. 


Hay    1 


William  McCluskey . . .  ]  July    8 


July  31 
July    2 

July  12 


Sept.   1 


July  80 
Sept.   7 


July  30 
July 


Aug.  31 

Aug.  24 
Aug.    6 


Sept.  20 


Aug.  23 


Sept.   1 


Aug.— 


July  15 


Aug.  1ft 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 

II.  8BCONDARY  8CHOOL6  (INCLUDING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  RANK  NOT  AP- 

PBARING  IN  PART  I)— Continued. 


Location. 


IDAHO. 


Pocatello. 
Rexburg. 


Summer  school. 


Idaho  Technical  Institute . 
Ricks  Normal  College 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

EVMBtQO... 

Lave  Forest. 
Qtrfncy 


American  Conservatory  of  Music 

Applied  Arts  School 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

Chicago  Musical  College 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy.   . 

Columbia  College  of  Expression 

Columbia  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education. 

Columbia  School  of  Music 

Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art. 

Gregg  Normal  School 

Industrial  Art  School 

School  of  Elementary  and  Home  Edu- 
cation. 

Sherwood  Music  School 

University  of  Chicago  High  School 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods 

University  School  of  Music 

Gem  City  Business  College 


INDIANA. 


Culver 

Indianapolis. 
Do.rTT. 


Culver  Military  School 

John  Herron  Art  Institute 

School  for  Librarians  (Public  Library 
Commission  of  Indiana). 

Manchester  College 

St.  Mary-of-The- Woods  College 


North  Manchester... 
St.  Mary  -  of  -  The 
Woods. 

IOWA. 

Cedar  Rapids Palmer  Method  School..... 

Cherokee Mount  St.  Mary   Normal  Training 

I     School. 

LOUISIANA.  ' 

Lafayette 


Rttston 

Baton  Rouge. 
Sbreveport... 


Maine. 
Boothbay  Harbor.. 
Oganquit 


Southwestern    Louisiana    Industrial 
Institute. 

Louisiana  Industrial  Institute 

Southern  University  (colored) 

Centenary  College 


Commonwealth   School  of  Art  and 

Industry. 
School  of  Modeling 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore. >  Morgan  College  (colored) 

Do I  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Massachusetts. 


Andover 

Auburndale. 
Boston. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Bustards  Bay 


Phillips  Academy 

American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods 

Burdett  College 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Miss  Farmer 's  School  of  Cookery 

School  of  E  ugenics 


School  of  Expression 

Old  Colony  Union  Industrial  School. . 
1  Conducted  term  in  Asheville,  N.  C. 

13052°— 21 10 


Director  in  1020. 


George  L.  Romney. 


John  J.  Hattstaedt. 
Florence  H.  Fitch. 
George  W.  Eggers. 

CarlN.Wernts 

CarlD.  Kinsey 

Graham  Taylor ... . 


Mary  A.  Blood. 


3 


Clare  O.  Reed 

William  Carver  Wil- 
liams. 

Henry  J.  Holm 

HugoB.Froelich 

Mrs.    Mary    Boomer 

Estefie  A.  Llewellyn . . 

Morton  Snyder 

Osborne  McConathy. . 

Marts  Milinouski 

D.  L.  Mu8selman 


L.  R.  Oiguilliat 

Harold  Haven  Brown. 
William  7.  Hamilton. 


Otho  Winger 

Mother  M.  Cleophas. 


W.  C.  Hennlng. . . 
Sister  Emmanuel. 


F.  M.  Hamilton. 


J.  E.  Keeny 

J.S.Clark 

W.  R.  Bourne... 


Asa  Grant  Randall. 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1921. 


Opening 


June    6 


June  27 
July  1 
July  5 
June  27 

...do 

June  18 


July  6 
July    5 

May  Id 

June  20 

July  6 
July  11 
July  28 

July  5 
June  20 
June  25 
June  15 
June    1 


June  29 
June  13 
June  20 

May  23 
July    2 


June  29 
June  15 


June    ft 

June  20 
June  14 
...do. .. . 


July  11 


Frederick  R.  Huber...i  July    5 


Osborne  McConathy . . 

I.  L.  Lindabury 

Walter  Bradley  Tripp. 
Alice  Bradley 


July 
July 
July 
July 


6 
1 
5 
1 


/Anna  B.  Curry i \M._ 

\S.  S.Curry*.. /*** 

Mrs.  Maud  Myhre I  July 

a  Conducted  term  in  Boston,  Mass. 


12 
1 


Closing. 


Jury  15 


July  30 
July  25 
Sept.  10 
8ept.  2 
Aug.  7 
Sept.  1 

Aug.  6 
Aug.  17 

July  30 
July  23 

Aug.  17 
July  29 
Aug.    7 

Aug.  18 
Sept.  2 
July  15 
Aug.  1 
Sept.  1 


Aug.  24 
July  23 
July  30 

Aug.  14 
Aug.    4 


July  24 
Aug.   7 


Aug.    6 

July  30 
June  23 
Aug.  15 


Sept.  3 


Aug.  14 


July  27 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  12 
Aug.    1 

Oct.     1 
Do. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIBECTOBY,  1920-1921. 


XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 

II.  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  {INCLUDING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  RANK  NOT  AP- 
PEARING IN  PART  I)— Continued. 


Location. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

continued. 

East  Gloucester  — 

Do 

Lynn 

Monterey 

Do 

Oak  Bluffs 

Provlncetown 

Do 

Springfield 

Vineyard  Haven . . . 
Woburn 

Worcester 

Do 

MICHIGAN. 

Big  Rapids 

Grand  Rapids 

Saugatuck 

MINNESOTA. 

Crookston 

Fairbault 

Minneapolis 

Do 

Do 

Morris 

8t.  Paul 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Alcorn 

Clarksdale 

Jackson 

Mound  Bayou 

Shelby 

MISSOURI. 

Jefferson  City 

La  Grange 

MONTANA. 

Lewistown 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

South  Chatham 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Allenhurst 

Princeton 

Do 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Brooklyn 

Do 

Cold  Harbor  (L.  I.) 
Monroo 


Summer  school. 


Snell  Art  Class 

Breckenridge  School  of  Painting. 
Branch  of  Burdett  College 

Berkshire  Summer  School 


Institute  of  Musio  Pedagogy 

Treat's  School 

Cape  Cod  School  of  Art 

School  of  Drawing  and  Painting 

Bay  Pah  Institute 

Martha's  Vineyard  School  of  Art 

Warren    Academy    Free    Industrial 
School. 

Boys'  Trade  School 

G  iris '  Trade  School 


Ferris  Institute 

Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  Training 

School. 
School  of  Painting 


State  Teachers  Training  School. 

Shattuck  School 

Humboldt  College 

Minneapolis  School  of  Art 


Director  in  1930. 


Henry  B.  Snell 

Hugh  H.  Breckenridge 

HiW.  Pelton 

/Raymond  P.  Ensign. . 
\Ernest  W.  Watson 

Ralph  L.  Baldwin 

Edwin  Bryant  Treat. . 

H.N.Campbell 

E.  Ambrose  Webster.. 

M.  F.  Palmer 

Arthur  R.Freedlander 

E.  Chester  Carter 


Albert  7.  Jameson. . 
Helen  R.Hildreth. 


W.  N.  Ferris. 


Frederick  F.  Fursman, 


Probable  date  of 
seasian  in  1021. 


Opening. 


} 


June  20 

July     5 

. .  .do 

..do 

July  11 
July  10 
July  1 
June  1 
July  1 
. .  .do. . . . 
July    5 

July  11 
July  12 


July  — 


June  28 


Minnesota  College 

Teachers  Training  School , 
Globe  Business  College. . . 


Alcorn  School 

Clarksdale  Negro  Normal 

Jackson  State  Normal  School  for  Co- 
lored Teachers. 
State  Normal  for  Colored  Teachers . . . 
Shelby  Normal 


Lincoln  Institute.. 
La  Grange  College. 


Central  Montana  School. 


Mrs.  Hill's  School  of  Cookery. 


Rand  School 

Princeton  School 

The  Princeton  Tutoring  School. 


State  Library  School 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden 

Marquand  School 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  I  C.  B.  Davenport 

Mackenzie  School I  Jas.  C.  Mackenzie 


John  Hersey  Wheeler. 

J.  P.  Peterson 

Mary  Moulton  Chey- 

ney. 
Frank  Nelson 


G.  S.  Stephens. 


G.  G.  Hurst 

H.  B.  Heidelberg. 
C.  E.Cain 


J.  H.  Moseley — 
J.  M.  Williamson. 


Clement  Richardson. 
John  W.  Crouch 


F.  L.  Cummings . 


Edwin  Watson  Rand . 

C.  R.  Morey , 

John  Gale  Hun 


Miss  Sabra  W.  Vought . 

Ellen  Eddy  Shaw 

Carroll  N.  Gibney 


June  20 
June  15 
June  13 

May  31 


July    5 


July  15 
Aug.  1 
July  12 

Aug.  1 
Aug.    1 


June    1 
June    6 


June  15 


July    1 
July  23 


July    6 
July    5 

...do 

...do. . . . 
...do 


Closing. 


Sept.  10 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  19 

Aug.  13 

July  29 
Sept.  20 
Aug.  30 
Oct.  1 
July  31 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  12 

Aug.  20 
Do. 


Aug.  12 


Sept.    3 


July  30 
Aug.  15 
July  23 

July  22 

Aug.  29 


Aug.  10 
Sept.  5 
Aug.  14 

Sept.   1 
Do. 


July  28 
Aug.  13 


Aug.  31 


Sept.  15 
Sept.  18 


Aug.  17 
July  22 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  16 
Sept.  1 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 

INCLUDING  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
EARING  IN  PART  I)— Continued. 


n.  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  (INCLUDING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  RANK  NOT  AP- 

P] 


Location. 


nw  tom— oontd 

New  York  City.... 

Do ...... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rochester 

Do 

St.  Josephs 

Tarrytown 

Woodstock. 

HOKTH  CAROLINA. 

Boone. 

Brevard 

Boies  Creek 

Durham 

Greensboro 

XOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Wahpeton 

omo. 

Berea 

Cincinnati 

Do 

Columbus 

Oberttn 

Willoognby 

OKLAHOMA. 

Goodwell 

OREGON. 

Portland 

PEHNSYLVANIA. 

Lancaster 

Money 

Philadelphia 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh,       (Mt 

Ottverr 
Swmrthmore. 

TKNOT 

Cookevilte.... 
Walling 

TKXAA 

Arlington 

Clarendon 

San  Antonio. 
Steptaenvilte. 


Summer  schooL 


Art  Student's  League  School 

Brown  School  of  Tutoring . 

Chalif  Norma  1  Schoo  1  of  Dancing 

Massee  Tutoring  School 

National  Academy  of  Design 

New  York  Preparatory  School , 

New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts. 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Palmer  Method  School  of  Penman- 
ship. 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics 
Institute. 

School  for  Commercial  Teachers 

St.  Josephs  School 

Repton  School 


Director  in  1020. 


Frederick  L.  Brown... 

Louis  H.  Chalif 

W.  Wellington  Massee. 


Emi  1  E.  Camerer 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons. 


Porter  R.  Lee. 
S.  E.  Bartow.. 


Royal  B.  Farnum. 


School  of  landscape  Painting. 


8.  C.  Williams.... 

Mother  Polycarpa. 

W.  W.  Barrett.... 

/Charles  Rosen 

\ Andrew  Dosburg.. 


Appalachian  Training  School 

Brevard  Institute 

Boies  Creek  Academy 

National  Training  School 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College. 


State  School  of  Science. 


Rural  Life  School  for  Rural  Pastors. . . 

Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institute 

Capitol  College  of  Oratory  and  Music. . 

Oberlin  Business  College. . . .- 

Andrew's  Institute  for  Girls 


Panhandle  Agricultural  Institute. 


Link's  Business  College. 


FTanklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Lycoming  County  Normal  School 

Brown  Preparatory  School 

Neff  College 

Pierce  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art. 

Byron  W.  King's  School  of  Oratory, 
Elocution  ana  Dramatic  Culture. 

S warthmore  Preparatory  School 


Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute. 
The  Webb  School 


Grubbs  Vocational  College 

Clarendon  College , 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College 

John  Tarieton  Agricultural  College. . . 


}> 


B.  B.  Dougherty. 
L.  B.  Haynes 


[aynes. 
bel 
hepi 
F.  D.  Bluford.. 


J.  A.  Campbell. 
James  A.  Shephard. 


Garland  A.  Bricker. 


E.  E.  Beauchamp.. 

J.  H.  Gest 

JohnT.  Faig 

Francis  M.  Movers. 
J.  T.  Henderson..., 
S.  D.  Shankland... 


A.  T.  Link. 


W.  M.  Hall 

Sylvester  B.  Dunlap. 

Alonzo  Brown 

Silas  Neff 

Louis  B.  Moffett 


Otto  F.  Ege , 

Byron  W.  King 

Willard  P.  Tomllnson. 


Q.  M.  Smith. 
W.  R.  Webb. 


Prof.  Roach June  15 

8.  H.  Condron June  1 

Mother  M.  Philothea..  June  28 

J.  B.  Lane I  June  7 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1921. 


Opening. 


July  6 
May  30 
June  24 


June  20 

July  6 

July  6 

July  5 

June  20 

July  5 

July  9 

July  1 

une  16 


June  10 
June  9 
June  1 
June  20 
June  19 


June  13 


June  20 


.do. 


J  line  21 
June  15 
June  14 
June  20 


June    1 


June  20 
April.... 
June  20 
July    1 
July    6 

...do... . 

June    6 

July     5 


June 
June 


8 
1 


Closing. 


Sept.  20 
July  8 
Sept.  26 

Sept.  2 
Aug.  13 

Aug.  15 
July  31 

Aug.  25 

July  31 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  31 

Oct.    15 


July  20 
July  15 

Do. 
July  31 
July  28 


July  23 


July  9 
Aug.  27 
July  30 
July  31 
Aug.  7 
July  29 


Aug.  31 


Aug.    I 
Sept. 
Sept.   I 
July  31 
Aug.  12 

July  30 

July  15 

Sept.  10 


July  19 
Sept    1 


Aug.  20 
July  14 
Aug.  3 
Sept.    1 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 


II.  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  (INCLUDING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  RANK  NOT  AP- 
PEARING IN  PART  I)-Continued. 


Location. 

Summer  school. 

Director  in  1920. 

Probable  date  of 
session  in  192L 

Opening. 

Closing. 

UTAH 

Provo 

Brf sham  Yonni?  University -• 

George  H.  Brimhall. . . 
Edward  D.  Howe 

June    2 
June  23 

Aug.  20 

Jury  18 
Do. 

VIRGINIA. 
MfiTML«fflfl4   . ,  ' 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  (Colored). 

Manassas  Industrial  School  for  Col- 
ored Youths. 

State  Colored  Normal  School 

Norfolk 

T.  C.  Erwln 

June  20 

July  15 
Aug.  20 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Madison  School  for  Bovs 

III.  SUMMER  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven 

IDAHO. 


Boise. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Boongville. 
Charleston. 
Greenwood. 
Grenada... 
Pontotoc... 

Wesson 

Tupelo 


MONTANA. 


Lew  is  town. 
Terry 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Collingswood. 

Newton 

Ocean  City... 


NEW  YORK. 

Cortland 


OREGON. 


Oregon  City... 

TEXAS. 


Alpine 

Athens 

Austin 

Beaumont 

Brown  wood... 

Columbus 

Corpus  Chrfetl. 

Corsicana 

Crockett 

Dallas 

Fort  Worth... 

Houston 

Jacksonville... 

Marlin 

Marshall 

Do 


State  Summer  Normal  School 


Boise  Summer  School  for  Teachers... 


County  Summer  Normal  School... 

do 

County  Summer  Normal  (colored). 

do 

County  Summer  Normal  School... 

do 

County  Summer  Normal  (colored). 


Summer  School  for  Teachers. 
do 


State  Summer  School. 

do 

do 


Cortland  Summer  School . 


County  Summer  School  for  Teachers. 


State  Summer  Normal  School 

do 

State  Summer  Normal  School  (colored) 

do 

State  Summer  Normal  School 

State  Summer  Normal  School  (colored). 

State  Summer  Normal  School 

State  Summer  Normal  School  (colored). 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


State  Summer  Normal  School 

do 

State  Summer  Normal  School  (colored). 

do 

State  Summer  Normal  School 


J.  L.  Meader. 


P.  J.  Zimmers. 


T  M.Milam. 
J.  G.  Bridges. 


L.  H.  Jobe 

John  Donaldson. 

T.J.Cathy 

J.  J.  Weaver 


F.  L.  Cummings. 
C.  W.  Grandey.. 


C.  A.  Philhower... 
Am  OS  H.  Flake... 
James  M.  Stevens. 


Luke  J.  McEvoy. 


Brenton  Vedder. 


A.  W.  Evans 

J.  J.  Montgomery 

Lilv  Rhambo 

T.J.Charlton 

Thomas  H.  Tyler 

D.  S.  Shanks 

j .  vv ler . .....•»•»....•• 

A.  R.  Foreman 

H.C.Langrum 

c>.  t .  uarr. ............ 

J.  Mason  Brewer 

J.  L.  Reynolds 

R.  T.  Mflnerjr 

P  A.  Stamps 

H.  B.  Pemberton 

John  S.  Humphreys... 


July  5 


June  13 


July  12 

July  19 

..do 

July  5 

July  12 

July  19 

July  ft 


June  15 
June    7 


June  27 

...do 

..do 


July    4 


Aug.    2 


June  19 
June  21 

. .  .do 

...do 

..  .do..... 

. .  .do 

...do..... 
...do..... 

...do 

..  .do..... 

...do 

June   9 
June  21 

..do 

..do..... 

> .  *uO.  «  •  • « 


July  31 


July  11 


Aug.  23 
Aug.  30 
Do. 

Aug.  18 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  16 


Aug.  28 
Aug.  13 


July   30 
Do. 
Do. 


Aug.  12 


Aug.  20 


Aug.  19 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 

III.  BUMMER  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Location. 


TKXA9— continued. 
Nacogdoches 


Seguin , 

Tyler 

Weatherford. 
Yoakum 


VIRGINIA. 

Fredericksburg. 

Gretna 

Houston 

Roanoke 


Summer  school. 


State  Summer  Normal  School  (colored). 

State  Summer  Normal  School 

State  Summer  Normal  School  (colored). 

do 

State  Summer  Normal  School 

State  Summer  Normal  School  (colored). 

State  Summer  Normal  School 

.....do 


Summer  Normal  School  (colored). 
do , 


.do. 
.do. 


Director  in  1920. 


•••*•• 


£.  J.  Campbell 
H.  A.  Miller 

J.C.Foster 

E.  L.  Mellon... 
C.J.Denton... 
W.  H.Sealee... 
W.  O.  Dewees. 
L.  B.  McGuffln 


Rev.  W.  L.  Ransome 

A.  M.  Walker 

John  M.  Botts 

Prof.  W.  F.  Grasty... 


Probable  date  of 
seasUm  in  1921. 


Opening.  Closing. 


June  21 

■  •  *UU«  •  •  •  « 

do. 


Juno  16 
June  21 
...do..... 
. .  .do. 
. .  .do. 


Wmmm •  • 


June  22 

■  *  lUUi  •■•  a 
»  •  •  QOa  •  •  •  i 

►  •  •Uv«t  •  •  « 


Aug.  19 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


July  17 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


IV.  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS'  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CLA8SE8. 


rairhauK,  Minn 

Courses  in  mental  deficiency,  Minne- 
sota School  for  the  Feeble  Minded. 

Summer  Normal  Central  Institute  for 
the  Deaf. 

Summer  School  for  Teachers  of  Back- 
ward or  Mentally  Deficient  Child- 
dren. 
Training  School  of  the  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum. 

G.  C.  Hanna 

July  10 
June  15 
July  18 

July     1 

Aug.  20 

Vineland,  N.J  . 
Rome,N.Y 

M.  A.  Goldstein 

(No  school,  1920)..     . 

July  15 
Aug.  29 

Aug.    1 

V.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AND  Y.  W.  C.  A.  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Asitomar 

Berkeley 

Los  Angeles. 


COLORADO. 

KstesPark 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA. 


Washington.... 

ILLINOIS. 


Chicago. 


Do 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston 

Soracrville. 

Springfield. 

Do 


Pacific  Summer  School  of  Y.  M.  C.  A 

8ummer  School  of  Y.  W.C.  A 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 


Estes  Park  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer 
Camp. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Vacation  School. 


Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School... 
Division  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer 

School. 
Wihon  Avenue  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer 

School. 


Association  Institute  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.... 


Huntington  Y.  M.  C.  A.  School. . 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

do 

Internationa]  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College. 


F.A.McCarl.... 
Mary  J.  Corbett. 
R.  A.  Good  well. 


G.  S.  Bilheimer. 


Thomas  W.  Walton. 


Herbert  F.  Hancox. . 
H.  H.  Eckhardt 


J.  F.  Toedte. 


Maynard  A.  Clemens.. 


Charles  H.  Sampson... 
Emma  G.  Blancnard. . 

Elmer  Berry 

Lawrence  L.  Doggett, 


July  23 
July    1 

• .  •  qo. . . . 


July  21 


June    1 


June  20 
July    1 

...do 


June  10 


June  27 
July  6 
June  27 
June  28 


Aug.  6 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  20 


Aug.  4 


Aug.  1 


Aug.  26 
Sept.  1 

Aug.  24 


Aug.  28 


Sept.  9 
Aug.  17 
July  90 
July  31 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 

V.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AND  Y.  W.  G.  A.  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS— Continued. 


Location. 


MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 


MISSOURI. 

HolUster 


NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn 

Silver  Bay 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Blue  Ridge 


OHIO. 


Columbus. 
Hamilton. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 

Scranton 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 


TEXAS. 

Houston 


WASHINGTON. 

Seabeck 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Harpers  Ferry 


WISCONSIN. 

College  Camp . . 


ONTARIO. 

Lake    Touchlching 
P.O. 


Summer  school. 


Detroit  Technology  Institute  of  Y. 
M.  C.  A. 

Southwestern  Association  School 


Bedford  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Vacation  School. 
Eastern  Association  School 


Southern  Association  Summer  School 
and  Conferences. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 

do 


Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School... 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Vacation  School. 


Pacific  Northwest  School. 


Chesapeake  Summer  School  for  Colored 
Men  at  Storer  College. 


Lake  Geneva  Summer  School. 


Canadian  Training  School  of  Y.  M. 
C.A. 


Director  In  1920. 


Benjamin  D.  Edwards 


John  L.  Hunter. 


F.C.  Smith 

Fred  S.  Goodman. 


R.  H.  King. 


C.  M.  Roudebush. 


Benjamin  C.  Crowell. 
W.  L.  Betts 


/Harry  A.  Jafer 

\John  R.  Ferguson. 


W.  B.  Davis. 


H.  W.  Stone. 


Jesse  E.  Moorland... 


Frank  H.  Burt. 


Charles  W.  Bishop... 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1921. 


Opening. 


June  21 


June  24 


July     1 
July  30 


July     6 


June  20 
June  15 


June  27 
July     6 


Jjuly  5 
May  31 
June  7 
July  1 
June  23 
Aug.    8 


Closing. 


Aug.  13 


July    8 


Aug.  15 
Aug.  27 


Aug.  31 


Aug.  29 
Aug.  15 


Aug.  12 
Aug.  15 


Aug.  28 
July  22 
June  24 
July  15 
July  21 
Aug.  20 


VI.  SUMMER  ACADEMIC  CAMPS. 


MAINE. 

Belfest 

Brldgton 

Do 

Casco 

East  Union 

Harrison 

Hillside 

Naples 

North  Belgrade. 

Do 

Do 

North  Brldgton. 
North  Windham 

Oxford 

Readfleld 

Rockwood 

South  Casco 

Do 

Sunset 

Washington 

West  Point 

Wlnthrop 


Navajo  Camp  for  Boys. 
Kingswood  Camp , 

Camp  Wildwood 

Camp  Arcadia 

Alford  Lake  Camp 

Camp  Wigwam 

Camp  Accomac 

Camp  Keoka 

Camp  Arcadia 

Camp  Kennebec , 


Camp  Merryweather. 

Long  Lake  Lodge 

Camp  Aimhi , 

Kamp  Kohut 

Camp  Mowana 

Camp  Wildwood 

Wawenock  Camps. . , 


White  Mountain  Camp . 

Camp  Penobscot 

Medomak  Camp 

Norway  Pines  Camp. . . 
Camp  Cob  bossee 


George  R.  Bouck 

Ralph  I.  UnderhilL . . . 

/Rose  Sommerfeld 

\Mrs.  Bella  Hirsch 

George  L.  Meylan 

Marjorie  Bouve 

Abraham  Mandelstam 

Corinne  B.  Arnold.... 

C.S.Mitchell 

Chester  Jacob  Teller . . . 
/Samuel  G.  Friedman.. 
\Louis  M.  Fleisher 

Henry  Richards 

Edwin  V.  Spooner 

Maurice  L.  Hodgson. . 

Geo.  Alexander  Kohut 

A.  R.  McMahon. 

Sumner  R.  Hooper ... 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elroy  O. 
La  Casco. 

George  S.  Meylan 

Stephen  B.  Knowlton. 

HankE.  Poland 

Walter  A.  Keyes 

R.  L.  Marsans 


J? 


} 


June  25 
July    1 

une  80 

July  1 
June  80 
Jtme  30 
July  1 
Jury  1 
do. . ., 

..do.... 


July  2 
July  13 
July    1 

...do. . .. 
June  27 
July    1 

»  m  •UU*   •    • i 

June  20 
July  1 
...do. . . . 
June  30 


Sept.  5 
Aug.  26 

Aug.  31 

Aug.  28 
Aug.  25 
Sent.  1 

Do. 
Sept.  1 

Do. 

Sept.  2 

Sept.  7 

Do. 
Sept.  15 
8ept.  3 
8ept.  1 

Do. 

Do. 

Aug.  28 
Sept.  15 
Aug.  27 
Sept.  1 
Do. 
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XXVIII. — Summer  School  Directors — Continued. 

VI.  SUMMER  ACADEMIC  CAMPS— Continued. 


Location. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BjGWSltt.  ...... 

Wellfleet 

MICHIGAN. 

Muskegon...... 

MONTANA. 


Alpine 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Bristol 

Centre  Harbor 

Cnesham 

Enfield 

FiUwilliam  Depot. 

Holderne68 


Do 

Jackson 

Jaflrey 

North  Sutton. 
Petersborough. 

Pike 

Bpoflord 

WoifBboro 

Do 


NEW  YORK. 


Arey 

(fctsklll 

Flushing 

Gale 

Kingston 

Sodus  Point.. 
WUlsborough 


WORTH  CAROLINA. 

Brevard. 

Do 

Hendersonville 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Matamoras., 
Tyler  HilL., 


VERMONT. 

St.  Albans  Bay. 
Thetloid 


VTROINIA. 

Covington. 


▼EST  VIRGINIA. 

Terra  Alta 


WISCONSIN. 


Madison. 
Oihkosh. 


Summer  school. 


Sea  Pines  School  of  Personality  for 

Girls. 
Camp  Chequesset 


Camp  Roosevelt. 


Rosebud  Camp  School . 


Pasquaney  Nature  Club 

Pinelands  Camp 

Camp  Marienfeld 

Camp  Rockland 

South  Pond  Cabins 


Camp  Aloha 

Camp  Wachusett 

Thorn  Mt.  Tutoring  School. 

Camp  Monadnock 

Camp  Penacook 

The  Outdoor  Players 

Camp  Serrana 

Camp  Namaschaug 

Camp  Wolfeboro 

CampWyanoke 


Camp  Arey 

Kyle  Camp 

Dan  Beard  Outdoor  School. 

Camp  Massaweple 

GreensklllCamp 

CampFitshugh 

Camp  Pok-o-Moonshine 


Camp  Sapphire 

Camp  Transylvania. 
Laurel  Park  Camp . . 


Pole  Bridge  Camp. 
Camp  Mitchell.... 


Kamp  KJUKare. 
Camp  Hanoum . . 


Camp  Jackson. 


Camp  Terra  Alta.. 


Camp  Indlanola. 
AlgonnaCamp.. 


/Faith  Bickford 

\Addie  Frances  Bickford 
William  Vlnal 


Director  in  1930. 


.F.  L.  Beals. 


Rosa  Dell. 


Mrs.Laura  H.  Hassan. 

/Miss  M.  L.  Dalton 

{The  Misses  Munos. . .. 

S.  B.  Southworth 

Elmer  E.  French 

Rollln  M.  Gallagher. . . 
/Emerson  O.  KimbalL . 
\Edmund  W.  Ogden. . . 

Lorin  Webster 

George  A.  Bushee 

Frederick  S.  Ernst 

R.  B.  Mattern 

Marie  Ware  Laughton. 

Mary  G.Nick 

J.J.  Griffin 

George  D.  Robins 

W.  H.  Bentley 


Andre*  Fontaine 

Paul  Kyle 

Dan  Beard 

Wm.   Verbeck. 

Wilfred  C.  Ackerly . . . . 

AldiceG.  Warren 

C.  A.  Robinson 


W.  Mo  K.  Fetser. 
John  W.  Moore. . 
I.  B.  Brown 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1921. 


Opening. 


[June  28 
July     1 

July    3 

June'  15 


July     1 

June  30 

July  2 
June  30 
Aug.    1 

uly  13 

July  1 
July  10 
July  1 
July  3 
July  4 
July  1 
June  21 
July  16 
July    1 


a 

K 


...do. 

...do. 

...do. 

July 

July 

...do. 

,  ..do. 


6 
I 


Wm.  E.  Palmer. 
Wm.  Mitchell... 


Ralph  F.  Perry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Farnsworth. 


fR. 


A.  Smith. 
S.  Owens. 


T.  G.  Russell. 


F.  G.Mueller 

Henry  E.  Polley. 


July  1 
June  30 
July    2 


July    1 
...do. ... 


July    7 
June  30 


|june  80 


.do. 


July     1 
June  30 


Closing. 


Aug.  30 
Aug.  25 

Aug.  28 

Aug.  31 


Sept.   1 

Do. 

Aug.  30 

Do. 
Sept.   I 

Sept.  12 

Sept.  2 
Sept.  6 
Sept  1 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  26 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  8 
Sept.   1 


Aug.  30 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  4 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  28 


Sept.  1 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  27 


Aug.  30 
Sept.    1 


Sept.  7 
Sept.   1 


Aug.  26 


Aug.  29 


Aug.  26 
Aug.  25 
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XXIX. — Directors  of  Museums.1 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 


Auburn 

Birmingham. 

Mobile 

Montgomery. 

Talladega 

University... 


ALASKA. 

Juneau 

Sitka 

ARIZONA. 

Tucson 

ARKANSAS. 

Conway 

Fayetteville 

CALIFORNIA. 

Avalon,  Santa  Catalina 
Island. 

Berkeley 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Claremont... 
Los  Angeles. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 
Oakland. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Pacific  Grove.. 
Palo  Alto 

Do 

Pasadena 

Sacramento... 
Santa  Barbara. 


San  Diego. 
Do.... 


San  Francisco. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Santa  Clara 

COLORADO. 


Boulder .• 

Colorado  Springs. 
Denver 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Birmingham  School  Museum 

Y.  M .  C.  A.  Library  and  Museum 

Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 

Talladega  College 

Alabama  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Alaska  Historical  Association. 
The  Sheldon  Jackson  Museum. 


University  of  Arizona  State  Museum. 


Hendrix  College,  George  H.  Burr  Museum  of 

Natural  History. 
University  of  Arkansas 


Tuna  Club. 


University  of  California,  Department  of  Botany 

University  of  California,  Department  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy. 

University  of  California,  Museum  of  Paleon- 
tology. 

University  of  California,  Museum  of  Vertebrate 
Zoology. 

Pomona  College  Museum 

Museum  of  History,  Science,  and  Art. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Exhibit 

Southern  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  Southwest  Museum 


University  of  Southern  California. 
Municipal  Art  Gallery , 


Oakland  Public  Museum. 
Piedmont  Art  Gallery 


Sage  Library 

Pacific  Grove  Museum  Association. 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  Museum. . . 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

Throop  College  of  Technology 

E.  B .  Crocker  Art  Gallery 

Museum  of  Comparative  Oology 


San  Diego  Museum 

San  Diego  Society  of  Natural  History. 


California  Academy  of  Sciences. 


California  State  Mining  Bureau 

Memorial  Museum  (Golden  Gate  Park) 

Palace  of  Fine  Arts 

University  of  California,  Anthropological  Mu- 
seum. 

Santa  Clara  University,  Museum  of  Mineralogy 
and  Paleontology. 


University  of  Colorado  Museum.. 

Colorado  College  Museum 

Colorado  State  Mineral  Collection 
Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  Histor 
Colorado  Scientific  Society  (Boston  Block). 
Denver  Art  Association 


Junius  Henderson,  curator. 
Edward  R.  Warren,  director. 
Horace  F .  Lunt,  director. 
J.  D.  Figgins,  director. 
G.  L.  Cannon,  curator. 
Reginald  Poland,  director. 

i  Compiled  by  Harold  L.  Madison,  secretary  American  Association  of  Museums,  Park  Museum,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 


Bl 


Director. 


Charles  C.  Thach,  president. 
J.H.  PhUUpsrflupermtendent. 
Leila  Annspaugh,  librarian. 
Mrs.  Marie  B.  Owen,  director. 
Rev.  F.  A.  Sumner,  president. 
EugeneAllen  Smith,  director. 


Thomas  Riggs,  Jr.,  official 
custodian. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 


Byron  Cummings,  curator. 

M.  J.  Mc  Henry,  curator. 

N.  F.  Drake,  State  geologist. 


W.  A.  Setchell,  in  charge. 
Andrew  C.  Lawson,  in  charge. 

J.  C.  Merriam,  in  charge. 

Joseph  Qrlnnell,  director. 

W.  A.  Hilton,  curator. 

Howard  Robertson,  acting 
director. 

Frank  Wiggins,  superintend- 
ent. 

Holdridge  O.  Collins,  secre- 
tary. 

John  Comstock,  assistant  di- 
rector. 

Albert  B.  Ulrey,  curator. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  de  veer,  acting 
curator. 

John  Rowley,  director. 

Richard  L.  Partington,  cu- 
rator. 

Anna  L.  Sawyer,  librarian. 

Laura  Duncan,  curator. 

H.  C.  Peterson,  director. 

F.  C.  Starke,  curator. 

W.  H.  Clapp,  in  charge. 

W.  F.  Jackson,  curator. 

William  Leon  Dawson,  di- 
rector. 

Edgar  L.  Hewett,  director. 

Mrs.  Frank  Stephens,  di- 
rector. 

Barton  W.  Evermann,  di- 
rector. 

Flether  Hamilton,  curator. 

Charles  E.  Penez,  curator. 

John  N.  Laurvik,  director. 

A.  L.  Kroeber,  curator. 

Anthony  Cichi,  director. 


DIRECTOBS  OF  MUSEUMS. 
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XXIX. — Directors  of  Museums — Continued. 


Location. 


Colorado— continued. 


Denver 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fort  Collins. 
Golden. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Falrview.., 
Greenwich. 
Hartford... 


Do. 
Do. 


Do.... 
Litchfield. 


Meriden. 

Middletown.. 

Do , 

New  Britain. 
New  Haven. , 

Do 


Do. 


Do. 


Do 

New  London. 
Norwich 


Starrs 

Waterbury. 


DELAWARE. 


Newark 

Wilmington.. 


DISTRICT  Or  COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


FLORIDA. 

DeLand 


Gainesville. . . . 
St.  Augustine . 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta... 
Oxford,... 

Savannah. 


HAWAII. 

Honolulu 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


East  Bide  High  School  Museum 

8iate  Board  of  Horticulture 

State  Herbarium 

State  Historical  and  Natural  History  Society. . . 

Colorado  State  Museum , 

State  Agriculture  Museum 

Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Mineralogical  Museum. 

Birdcraft  Museum 

The  Bruce  Museum 

Connecticut  Historical  Society 

Theological  Seminary 

Trinity  College,  Boardman  Hall  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 
Wadsworth  Atheneum  and  Morgan  Memorial... 
Litchfield  Historical  Society 

Meridea  Scientific  Association 

Middlesex  County  Historical  Society 

Wesleyan  University 

New  Britain  Institute 

New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society 

Yale  University,  the  Eaton  Herbarium 

Yale  University,  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural 
History: 

Zoological  Collection 

Mineralogical  Collection 

Anthropologics  1  Collection 

Geological  Collection 

Paleontologies  1  Collection 

Yale  University,  School  of  the  Fine  Arts 

Yale  University.  Steinert  Collection 

New  London  Historical  Society 

Norwich  Free  Academy,  Slater  Memorial  Mu- 
seum. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Mattatuck  Historical  Society 

Delaware  College 

Society  of  Natural  History  of  Delaware 

Army  Medical  Museum 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 

Georgetown  University,  the  Coleman  Museum. . 
George  Washington  University  Medical  School. , 

Library  of  Congress,  Division  of  Prints 

National  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution 
United  States  National  Museum 


John  B.  Stetson  University,  Monroe  Health 

Museum. 
University  of  Florida.  Florida  State  Museum. . . 
St.  Augustine  Institute  of  Science  and  Historical 

Society. 


State  Museum 

Emory  University 

Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum 


Director. 


G.  L.  Cannon,  curator. 
Mrs.  Martha  Shute,  director. 
Ellsworth  Bethel,  curator. 
Jerome  C.  Smiley,  curator. 
Isaac  A.  Abbot,  custodian. 
W.  L.  Burnett,  curator. 
H.  B.  Patton,  director. 


Mrs.  M.  O.  Wright,  director. 

Edward  F.  Bigelow,  curator. 

A.  C.  Bates,  secretary  and 
librarian. 

Charles  S.  Thayer,  curator. 

Frederic  W.  Carpenter,  di- 
rector. ' 

Frank  Butler  Gay,  director. 

Mrs.  Emily  N.  vanderpool, 
curator. 

David  Gibbs,  president. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Hasen,  president. 

William  North  Rice,  director. 

Anna  G.  Rockwell,  librarian. 

Frederick  Bostwick,  curator. 

Alexander  W.  Evans,  cura- 
tor. 


Wesley  R.  Coe,  curator. 
Edward  8.  Dana,  curator. 
George  G.  McCurdy,  curator. 
Charles  Schuchert,  curator. 
Richard  S.  Lull,  curator. 
William  S.  Kendall,  dean  of 
musical  instruments. 

Ernest  E.  Rogers,  president. 
Helen  Marshall,  curator. 

G.  H.  Lamson,  jr.,  curator. 


Henry  B.  Thompson. 
Linda   Palmer-Jones,  secre- 
tary. 


Col.  Charles  F.  Craig,  curator. 

C.  Powell  Minnigerode,  di- 
rector. 

Francis  Barnum,  curator. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Borden,  dean. 

Richard  A.  Rice,  acting  chief. 

William  H.  Holmes,  curator. 

W.  de  C.  Ravenel,  adminis- 
trative assistant. 


John.F.  Baerecke,  director. 

T.  Van  Hyning,  director. 
Dewitt  Nebb,  president. 


S.  W.  MoCallie,  curator. 
H.  H.  Stone,  curator. 
William  Harden,  custodian. 


Herbert  E.  Gregory. 
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XXIX. — Directors  of  Museums — Continued. 


Location. 


ILLINOIS. 


Bloomlngton. 

Do 

Carlinville.... 
Chicago 

Do 

Do 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do... 
Decatur.., 
DeKalb.. 

Elgin 

Evans  ton 

Do... 


Do. 


Do.... 
Oalesburg. 
Joliet 


Lake  Forest. 
NaperviUe. . 
Rock  Island. 
Springfield.. 

Do 

Sterling 

Urbana 


Do. 

Do. 


INDIANA. 


Bloomlngton. . 
Crawfordsville. 
Crown  Point . . 


Earlham 

Franklin.... 

Goshen 

Indianapolis. 


Do. 

Do. 

Marion. 


Newcastle.. 
Noblesville. 


Notre  Dame. 


Richmond , 
Do.... 


South  Bend. 
Terre  Haute. 


Upland, 


IOWA. 


Cedar  Falls . . , 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Do 

Davenport... 


Des  Moines..., 

Dubuque. 

Do 

Fayette , 

Grinnell 

Independence. 
Iowa  City 

Do 

Do 

Madrid , 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Powell  Museum.. 

McLean  County  Historical  society , 

Blackburn  College,  Taylor  Museum 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences 

Chicago  Historical  Society 

Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 

University  of  Chicago,  Educational  Museum 
University  of  Chicago,  Haskell  Oriental  Museum 

University  of  Chicago,  Walker  Museum 

James  MUJiken  University,  Biological  Museum. . 

Museum  of  History.  State  Normal  School 

Elgin  Scientific  Society 

Evans  ton  Historical  Society , 

Northwestern  University-Qarrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, Bennett  Museum  of  Christian  Archae- 
ology. 

Museum  of  Northwestern  University  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

Swedish  Historical  Society  of  America 

Knox  College,  Hurd  Museum 

Joliet  Township  High  School 

Lake  Forest  College  Museum 

Northwestern  College 

Augustana  College  Museum 

Illinois  State  Historical  Library  and  Society. . . 

Illinois  State  Museum 

Whiteside  County  Historical  Society 

University  of  Illinois,  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

University  of  Illinois,  Museum  of  Classical 
Archaeology. 

University  of  Illinois,  Museum  of  European 
Culture. 


Indiana  University  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Wabash  College,  Hovey  Museum 

Old  Settlers  and  Historical  Association  of  Lake 

County. 

Earlham  College,  Joseph  Moore  Museum 

Franklin  CoUege-Oorby  Cabinet , 

Elkhart  County  Historical  Society 

Art  Association  of  Indianapolis,  John  Herron 

Art  Institute. 

Indiana  State  Museum , 

University  of  Indianapolis-Butler  College 

Grant  County  Historical  Society,  Octogenarian 

Museum. 

Henry  C  ounty  Historical  Society 

Hamilton  County  Historical  Association 


Director. 


Notre  Dame  University. 


Earlham  College,  The  Joseph  Moore  Museum. 
Art  Association  of  Richmond 


Northern  Indiana  Historical  Society . . 
Emeline  Fairbanks  Memorial  Library. 


Taylor  University,  Walker  Museum. 


Iowa  State  Teachers'  College 

Coe  College  Museum 

Iowa  Masonic  Library  and  Museum. 
Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences .... 


Historical  Department  of  Iowa 

Carnegie-Stout  Free  Public  Library 

Herrmann  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Parker  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Free  Public  Library 

Museum  of  Art  and  Archaeology 

Ramsey  Library  and  Museum 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Zoological  Museum. 
Madrid  Historical  Society 


F.  E.  Wood. 

L.  R.  Rhodes,  custodian. 

George  W.  Eggers,  director. 

Frank  M.  Woodruff,  curator. 

Caroline  M.  Mcllvalne,  cu- 
rator. 

Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff,  direc- 
tor. 

Elliot  R.  Downing,  director. 

James  Henry  Breasted,  di- 
rector. 

T.  C.  Chamberlain,  director. 

A.  P.  Tyler. 

Ed.  C.  Page,  in  charge. 

J.  Seymour  Currey,  president. 
Charles  M.  Stuart,  curator. 


U.  S.  Grant,  curator. 


B.  H.  Grave,  curator. 
Stanley  Brown,  superintend- 
ent. 
W.  C.  Allee,  curator. 
L.  M.  Umbach.  curator. 
Ira  O.  Nothstein. 
Mre.  J.  P.  Weber. 
A.  R.  Crook,  chief. 
W.  W.  Davis,  secretary. 
Frank  C.  Baker,  curator. 

A.  S.  Pease,  curator. 

Neil  C.  Brooks,  curator. 


Alfred  M.  Brooks,  curator.. 
Benjamin  H.  Graves,  curator. 
Samuel  B.  Woods. 

Allen  D.  Hole,  curator. 
Charles  A.  Deppe,  curator. 
A.  E.  Weaver,  custodian. 
Harold  Haven   Brown,  di- 
rector of  Museum. 
Arthur  Coleman,  curator. 
H.  L.  Bruner,  director. 
R.  L.  Whitson,  director. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Bufldn,  secretary. 

H.  A.  Maker,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

P.  J.  Folk,  librarian  and 
curator. 

Allen  David  Hole,  curator. 

Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Jackson,  di- 
rector. 

John  A.  Hlbbard,  secretary. 

Mrs.  Sallie  C.  Hughes,  libra- 
rian. 

Prof.  I.  B.  Peavy. 


Melvin  F.  Arey,  curator. 

B.  H.  Bailey,  curator. 
N.  R.  Parvin,  librarian. 

E.  K.  Putnam,  acting  direc- 
tor. 
Edgar  R.  Harlan,  curator. 
Almlra  R.  Wilcox,  librarian. 
Richard  Herrmann,  director. 
Guy  West  Wilson,  curator. 
H.  w.  Norris,  curator. 
S.  W.  Geiser,  director. 

C.  H.  Weller,  director. 
Jane  E.  Roberts  . 

C.  C.  Nutting,  curator. 
C.  M.  Lucas,  president. 


DIRECTORS  OF  MUSEUMS. 
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XXIX. — Directors  of  Museums — Continued. 


Location. 


KANSAS. 


Lindsborg.. 
Manhattan. 


Do. 


KENTUCKY. 


Bowling  Green. 

Frankfort 

Lexington 


Do. 


Louisville. 
Do.... 


LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge 


New  Orleans. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


MAINE. 


Augusta 

Do 

Brunswick. 


Do 

Do 

Le  wist  on 

North  Bridgtan. 

Orono 

Paris 

Portland 

Do 


Do. 

8aco 

Warren. 


Watervflfe, 


MABYIAND. 


Annapolis. 

Baltimore. 
Do.... 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do , 

EllicottClty. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Atchison Midland  College 

Baldwin Baker  University , 

Emporia.. . ...... 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amberat. 

Do.. 
Andover. 

Do... 
Beverly.. 


College  of  Emporia 

Kansas  State  Normal  School 

University  of  Kansas 

Bethany  College 

Kansas    State    Agricultural   College, 
History  Museum. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society 

Washburn  College 


Natural 


Kansas  Wesleyan  University. 


Ogden  College 

Kentucky  State  Historical  Society . 
Kentucky  Geological  Survey 


Transylvania  College. 


Louisville  Free  Public  Library  Museum. 
FilsonClub 


Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College. 

Isaac  Delgado  Museum  of  Art 

Louisiana  Historical  Association  (Memorial  Hall) 

Louisiana  State  Museum 

Newcomb  Art  School 


Kennebec  Historical  Society 

Maine  State  Museum 

Bowdoin  College,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


Bowdoin  College,  Museum  of  Biology 

Bowdoin  College,  Cleaveland  Cabinet 

Bates  College  Biological  Museum 

Bridgtan  Academy  Museum , 

University  of  Maine,  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Hamlin  Memorial  Hall 

Maine  Historical  Society 

Portland  Society  of  Art,  L.  D.  M.  Sweat  Memo- 
rial Art  Museum. 

Portland  Society  of  Natural  History 

York  Institute 

Knox  Museum  of  the  Knox  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences 

Colby  College 


Maryland  Geological  Survey. 


Goucher  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Museum  of  Oriental 

and  Classical  Archseolocy. 

Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences 

Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the 

Mechanic  Arts. 
Peabody  Institute 


Walters  Gallery.. 
Rock  Hill  College. 


Amherst  College  Museum 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Abbot  Academy ,  John-Esther  A rt  Gallery . 

Phillips  Academy ,., 

Beverly  Historical  Society , 


Director. 


D.  W.  Crouse,  director. 
C.  S.  Parmenter,  chief  cura- 
tor. 
L.  C.  Wooster,  curator. 
W.  H.  Kellar,  curator. 
Frank  Strong,  director. 
Emil  O.  Deere,  curator. 
Robert  K.  Nabours,  curator. 

Wm.  E.  ConneUey,   curator. 
Horace  L.  Gunthorp,  direc- 
tor. 
M.  M.  Stola,  curator. 


Jennie  C.  Morton,  regent. 

William  R.  Jlllson,  State 
geologist. 

Mrs.  Charles  Norton,  libra- 
rian. 

George  T.  Settle,  librarian. 

R.  C.  Ballard  Thruston,  di- 
rector. 


C.  W.  Boyle,  curator. 
J.  W.  Gaines,  custodian. 
Robert  Glenk,  director. 
Ellsworth  Woodward,  direc- 
tor. 


Power  S.  Mooney,  secretary. 
Thomas  A.  James,  curator. 
Charles  Theodore   Burnett, 

director. 
Man  ton  Copeland,  director. 
Marshall  P.  Cram,  curator. 
F.  E.  Pomeroy,  director. 
C.  C.  Spratt,  director. 
Mintin  A.  Chrysler,  curator. 

Evelyn  N.  Gilmore,  librarian. 
John  Calvin  Stevens,  man- 

aging  director. 
Arthur  H.  Norton,  curator. 
S.  M.  Hall,  superintendent. 
Norman  W.  Lermand,  cura- 
tor. 
Webster  Chester,  director. 


William    Bullock  Clark,  di- 
rector. 

David  M.  Robinson,  director. 

Percy  M.  Reese,  director.. 
C.  Y.  Turner,  director. 

L.   H.    Dielman,  executive 

secretary. 
Henry  Walters,  owner. 
Brother  Fabrician,  registrar. 


B.  K.  Emerson,  director. 

C.  E.  Gordon, curator. 
Jane  B.  Carpenter,  curator. 
Charles  Peabody,  director. 
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TUiml=  Wnalsymn  University,  Powell  If  imam.. 

MeLean  county  Historical  Society 

Blackburn  College.  Taylor  Museum 

ArtlnsututoofCriicafo 

Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences 

CMcse-i  Historical  Society 

Field  Wuseumol  Natural  History - 

':■    ■r-J'i-ofChioiRo,  Educational  Museum 

'  'uiverall  vol  Chicago,  Heata II  Oriental  Museum 

I' Diversity  of  Chicago,  Walker  Museum 

J  iocs  Mliliken  University,  Biological Museum... 

Museum  of  History,  State  Normal  School 

■■  ...■     <H..-ntific Society 

I.  i«u.«t..r.  Historical  Society 

NorUiwi^tflra  Unrrcralty-riarreU  Biblical  Instl- 
i  .1. .  Dennett  Museum  of  Christian  Arcbas- 

Mineum  oi  Northwestern  T'nivsrsity  College  ol 
Mharal  Arts. 

-»f  li-  Historical  Society  ol  America 

Kuip*  Ciillegp.  Hurd  Museum 

Jnllel  Township  High  School 

Lake  Forest  College  Museum 

NiKlowmtern  College 

A  'igustana  College  Museum 

Ilua..ls  fiats  Historical  Library  and  Societv .. . 

Illinois  state  Museum 

VYUuwMe  County  Historical  Society 

l*n|T«nUr  oi  minors,  Museum  ot  Natural  Hts- 

"r  ..I'd-.'    ol  Illinois,    Museum    of  Classical 
Arehairfogy. 
.■■it-,   ot  Illinois,  Museum  ol  European 
Culture. 

Indiana  r  Diversity  ol  Museum  ol  Fine  Arts 

Wabash  College,  Hovey  Museum 

Old  Settlers  and  Historical  Association  or  Lake 
County. 

F-vlhan)  College,  Joseph  Moure  Museum 

Km;,k;iinlollese,Oor(.viMl.uvt   . 

F.lkhert  County  HlsMrtna]  Society 

Art  Awnrtatton  ol  Indianapolis,  John  Herron 

Jiidlaaa  rftatc  Museum  . 

I  njv.  ,-n,  of  Indlanapoll*- Sutler  Crtkge. . 

.    firant  County  Historical  Society,  Ocuigunartan 
Museum. 

Heorv  County  Historical  Society 

i  1  unfj ton  County  Historical  AssociatloD 

Notre  Dame  University 

Earlnam  College,  The  Joseph  Moore  Museum. . . 
A  rt  Association  ol  Richmond 

Northern  Indiana  Hlsuirical  Society 

Kmeltoe  FalrbauD Memorial  Library. 

Taylor  Vnlverslty,  Walker  Museum 

Iowa  State  Teachers' College 

Coe  Cortege  Museum 

Iowa  Mawmlo  Library  and  Unseam 

He venpsrt  Academy  ol  Sciences 

Historical  Department  ol  Iowa 

Carnjagf*  Stout  Free  Public  library... 

Herrmann  Museum  ol  N  a  torsi  HL'tnry  

Ipper  lowaUniveraltv 

ParVr-  Museum  oINatursl  History 

Free  Public  Library 

Museotn  ■■!  Art  and  Anhwoli*  i 

Ratine  v  Library  and  Museum 

State  t diversity  ollowa,  Zoological  Museum. 
.    Madrid  Historical  Society.. 


Frank  : 


M .  Woodruff,  curator. 
c  M.  Mcnvame,  cu- 


T .  C .  Chamberlain,  dimeter. 

A.  P.  Tvler. 

Ed.  C.  Page,  In  charge. 


3.  Grant,  curator. 


A.  S.  Pease,  cantor, 
Nell  0.  Brooks,  curator. 


Samuel  B.  Woods. 


„  E.  Weaver,  custodian. 
Harold    Haven   Brown,   d 

rector  of  Museum. 
Arthur  Coleman  curator. 
H.  L.  Brunor,  director. 
R.  L.  Whitson.  director. 


P.  J.  Folk,     librarian     and 


Prof.  I.  B.  Peevy. 


Edgar  R.  Harlan,  curator. 


S.  W.  Oelser,  director. 

C.  H.  Waller,  director. 
Jane  E .  Roberts  . 
C.C.  Nutting,  curator. 
C.  M.  Lucas,  president. 
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XXIX. — Directors  op  Museums — Continued. 


Location. 


KANSAS. 


Atchison. 
Baldwin. 


Em 


S£: 


Lawrence.. 
Lindsborg.. 
Manhattan. 


Topeka. 
Do. 


Salina. 


KENTUCKY. 


Bowling  Oreen. 

Frankfort 

Lexington 


Do. 


Louisville. 
Do.... 


LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge 


New  Orleans. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


MAINE. 


Augusta.... 

Do 

Brunswick. 


Do 

Do 

Le  wist  on 

North  Bridgtan. 

Orono 

Paris 

Portland 

Do 


Do. 
Saco. .. 
Warren. 


Waterville , 


MAETLAKD. 


Annapolis. 

Baltimore. 
Do.... 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do 

EllioottCity. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst. 

Do.. 
Andover. 

Do... 
Beverly.. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Midland  College 

Baker  University 

College  of  Emporia 

Kansas  State  Normal  School 

University  of  Kansas 

Bethany  College 

Kansas    State    Agricultural   College,    Natural 
History  Museum. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Sodctv 

Washburn  College 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Ogden  College » 

Kentucky  State  Historical  Society 

Kentucky  Geological  Survey 

Transylvania  College 

Louisville  Free  Public  Library  Museum 

Filson  Club 


Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College. 

Isaac  Delgado  Museum  of  Art 

Louisiana  Historical  Association  (Memorial  Hall) 

Louisiana  State  Museum 

Newcomb  Art  School 


Kennebec  Historical  Society 

Maine  State  Museum 

Bowdoin  College,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


Bowdoin  College,  Museum  of  Biology 

Bowdoin  College,  Clcaveland  Cabinet 

Bates  College  Biological  Museum 

Bridgtan  Academy  Museum 

University  of  Maine,  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Hamlin  Memorial  Hall 

Maine  Historical  Society 

Portland  Society  of  Art,  L.  D.  M.  Sweat  Memo- 
rial Art  Museum. 

Portland  Society  of  Natural  History 

York  Institute 

Knox  Museum  of  the  Knox  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences 

C  olby  C  ollege 


Maryland  Geological  Survey. 


Goucher  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Museum  of  Oriental 

and  Classical  Archeology. 

Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences 

Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the 

Mechanic  Arts. 
Peabody  Institute 


Walters  Gallery.. 
Rock  Hi  11  College. 


Amherst  College  Museum 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Abbot  Academy ,  John-Esther  Art  Gallery . 

Phillips  Academy , . , 

Beverly  Historical  Society 


Director. 


D.  W.  Crouse,  director. 
C.  S.  Parmenter,  chief  cura- 
tor. 
L.  C.  Wooster,  curator. 
W.  H.  Kellar,  curator. 
Frank  Strong,  director. 
Emil  O.  Deere,  curator. 
Robert  K.  Nabours,  curator. 

Wm.  E.  Connelley,   curator. 
Horace  L.  Gunthorp,  direc- 
tor. 
M.  M.  Stole,  curator. 


Jennie  C.  Morton,  regent. 

William  R.  Jillson,  State 
geologist. 

Mrs.  Charles  Norton,  libra- 
rian. 

George  T.  Settle,  librarian. 

R.  C.  Ballard  Thruston,  di- 
rector. 


C.  W.  Boyle,  curator. 
J.  W.  Gaines,  custodian. 
Robert  Glenk,  director. 
Ellsworth  Woodward,  direc- 
tor. 


Power  S.  Mooney,  secretary. 
Thomas  A.  James,  curator. 
Charles  Theodore   Burnett, 

director. 
Manton  Cope  land,  director. 
Marshall  P.  Cram,  curator. 
F.'E.  Pomeroy,  director. 
C.  C.  Spratt,  director. 
Mintin  A.  Chrysler,  curator. 

Evelyn  N.  Gilmore,  librarian. 
John  Calvin  Stevens,  man- 
aging director. 
Arthur  H.  Norton,  curator. 
8.  M.  Hall,  superintendent. 
Norman  W.  Lermand,  cura- 
tor. 
Webster  Chester,  director. 


William    Bullock  Clark,  di- 
rector. 

David  M.  Robinson,  director. 

Percy  M.  Reese,  director.. 
C.  Y.  Turner,  director. 

L.   H.   Dielman,  executive 

secretary. 
Henry  Walters, owner. 
Brother  Fabrician,  registrar. 


B.  K.  Emerson,  director. 

C.  E.  Gordon, curator. 
Jane  B.  Carpenter,  curator. 
Charles  Peabody,  director. 
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Location. 


MONTANA. 


Helena. 


NEBRASKA. 


Agate. 


Crete 

Hastings. 
Lincoln.. 

Do... 
Omaha. . 

Do... 


NEVADA. 


Reno 

NSW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord , . 

Hanover 


Hopkinton. 

Keene 

Manchester. 
Do 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Bnldgeton 


Fleming  ton. 
Hackensack. 


Jersey  City 

Monte  lair 

Morris  town 

New  Brunswick. 
Newark 


Do.... 

Princeton. 

Do.... 


Salem... 
Trenton. 


Vineland.., 
Woodbury . 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque. 
Las  vegas.... 


Santa  Fe. 
Do... 


Do 

Do 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 


Do. 
Alfred. 


Amsterdam. 
Bingham  ton. 


Brooklyn. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Montana  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Library . 


Cools  Museum  of  Natural  History . 


Doane  College  Museum 

Hasting 's  College  Museum 

Nebraska  State  Historical  Society. . . . 

Nebraska  State  Museum 

Crelghton  University  Museum 

Omaha  Public  Library  and  Museum , 


Nevada  Historical  Society 


New  Hampshire  Historical  Society , 

Dartmouth  College,  Butterfleld  Museum . 


New  Hampshire  Antiquarian  Society . 
Keene  High  School 

Currier  Oallc 
Manchester 


of  Art. 

toric  Association . 


Cumberland  County  Historical  Society. 


Hunterdon  County- Historical  Society 

Bergen  County  Historical  Society  (Johnson  Pub- 
lic Library). 

Free  Publi  c  Library  M  useum 

Montclair  Art  Museum 

Washington  Headquarters 


Rutgers  College.  Geological  Museum 

New  Jersey  Bflstorical  Society  (16  W.  Park  St.). . 

The  Newark  Museum  Association,  The  Newark 

Museum. 
Princeton  University,  Museum  of  Geology  and 

Archeology. 
Princeton  University,  The  E.  M.  Museum  of 

Historic  Art. 

Salem  County  Historical  Society 

New  Jersey  State  Museum 


Vineland  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society... 
Historical  Society  of  Gloucester  County 


University  of  New  Mexico  Museum 

Hewett's  Museum,  Normal  University. 


New  Mexico  Historical  Society  and  Museum 
Museum  of  New  Mexico 


Archaeological  Society  of  New  Mexico. 


School  of  American  Research,  Museum  of  New 
Mexico. 


Albany  Institute. 


New  York  State  Museum 

Alfred  University,  Allen  Stelnheim  and  Museum 

of  Natural  History. 

Montgomery  County  Historical  Society 

Broome  County  Historical  Society,  Art  Gallery 

and  Museum. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum 

Pratt  Institute,  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art . 

Children's  Museum  (Bedford  Park) 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden 


Director. 


N.  Y.  Pemberton,  librarian. 


Harold  J.  Cools,  owner  and 

director. 
Carl  O.  Carlson,  director. 
W.  J.  Kent,  director. 
E .  E .  Blackman ,  curator. 
Erwin  H.  Barbour,  curator. 
William  F.  Rigge,  director. 
Edith  Tobitt, librarian. 


Jeanne  E.  Wier,  secretary 
and  curator. 


Otis  G.  Hammond,  superin- 
tendent. 

James  W.  Goldwait,  profes- 
sor of  geology. 

Sarah  V.  Kimbal,  curator. 

James  F.  Smith. 

Arthur  M.  Heard. 

Fred  W.  Lamb,  curator. 


Chas.  E.  Sheppard,  presi- 
dent. 

Hiram  E.  Deats, librarian. 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Westervelt, 
director. 

Edmund  W.  Miller,  librarian. 

Katherine  Innes,  curator. 

Alfred  E.  Mills,  president. 

J.  A.  Volney  Lewis,  curator. 

William  S.  Disbrow,  secre- 
tary. 

John  Cotton  Dana,  director. 

William  Libbey,  director. 

Allan  Marquand,  director. 

Geo.  W.  Price,  secretary. 
Mrs.  Kathryn  B.  Greywacz, 

acting  curator. 
Frank  D .  Andrews,  secretary. 
Frank  H.  Stewart,  president. 


David  8.  Hill,  president. 


ii.pi 
[.Ro 


Frank  H.  H.  Roberts,  presi- 
dent. 

L.  B.  Prince,  president. 

P.  A.  F.  Walter,  executive 
secretary. 

Paul  A.  F.  Walter,  secre- 
tary. 

Edgar  L.  Hewett,  director. 


I.  Townsend  Lansing,  presi- 
dent. 
John  M.  Clarke,  director. 
James  D .  Bennehoff,  curator. 

W.  Max  Reid,  curator. 
William  F.  Seward,  custo- 
dian. 
William  Henry  Fox, director. 
Walter  Scott  Perry,  director. 
Anna  B.  Gallup,  curator. 
C.  Stuart  Gager,  director. 
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Location. 


WKW  TOM— continued 

Buffalo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Canandaigua 

Canton 

Clinton 

Cortland 

Elmira 

Geneseo 

Geneva 

Glen  Iris 

Granville 

Hamilton 

Ithaca 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Johnstown 

Lake  George 

Staten  Island 

Newburgh 

New  York  City 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Niagara 

Pougnkeepsie 

Rochester 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

ochenectady  ......«•••• 

Do 

Schoharie. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy 

Buffalo  Historical  Society , 

Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences 

Canisius  College 

Ontario  County  Historical  Society 

Museum  of  St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College  Museum  of  Natural  History. . 
F.  w.  Higgins  Museum 

Arnot  Art  Gallery 

Livingston  County  Historical  Society  (Geneseo 
Log  Cabin  Museum). 

Hobart  College 

G  enessee  Valley  M  useum 

Pember  Library  and  Museum 

Colgate  University  Museum 

Cornell  University ,  College  of  Civil  Engineering 

Cornell  University,  Geological  Museum 

Cornell  University  Museum  of  Classical  Archae- 
ology 

Cornell  University,  Museum  of  Invertebrate  Zo- 
ology. 

Cornell  University,  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zo- 

Corneu  University,  Veterinary  College , 

Johnstown  Historical  Society  Museum 

# 

New  York  State  Historical  Society 

Staten  Island  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Public  Museum. 

8tate  Museum  (Washington's  Headquarters)... 

Academy  Mount  St.  Vincent 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

The  American  Museum  and  Temple  of  Music . . 

American  Numismatic  Society  (156th  St.,  west 
of  Broadway). 

Bronx  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Lorilliard 
Mansion  (Bronx  Park). 

Columbia  University,  Egleston  Mineralogical 
Museum. 

Colonial  Dames  Society,  Van  Cortlandt  Manor 
(Van  Cortlandt  Park). 

Cooper  Union,  Museum  for  the  Arts  of  Decora- 
tion. 

Hispanic  Society  of  America  (156th  St.,  west  of 
Broadway). 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (Heye  Founda- 
tion.) 

Museum  of  French  Art , 

New  York  Botanical  Garden  (Bronx  Park) 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  (170  Central 

Park  west). 
New  York  Public  Library  Art  Galleries  and 

Exhibition  Rooms. 
New  York  University 

Washington  Headquarters  Association  (Jumel 

Mansion). 
Niagara  University , 

Vassar  College.  Natural  History  Museum 

Bevier  Memorial,  Mechanics  *  institute 

Memorial  Art  Gallery 

Municipal  Museum 

Rochester  Historical  Society 

University  of  Rochester,  Geological  Museum 

University  of  Rochester  .Zoological  Museum 

Ward 's  Natural  Science  Establishment 

Schenectady  County  Historical  Society 

Union  Coll,  Natural  History  Museum 

Schoharie  County  Historical  Society 


Director. 


Mrs.  Cornelia  B.  Sage  Quin- 
ton,  director. 

Frank  H.  Severance,  secre- 
tary. 

Henry  R.  How  land,  treas- 
urer. 

Henry  Wolff,  curator. 

Charles  F.  Milliken,  presi- 
dent. 

G  rover  C.  Mance,  curator. 

Nelson  C.  Dale,  director. 

Francis  E.  Whitmore,  cura- 
tor. 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Murdock 
Diven,  director. 

George  S.Williams  in  charge. 

E.  H.  Eaton,  director. 
Caroline  Bishop,  curator. 

F.  T.  Pember,  director. 
Albert  P.  Brigham,  curator. 
Eugene  E.  Haskell,  dean. 
Henry  S.  Williams,  director. 

E.  P.  Andrews,  curator. 

James  G .  Needham,  director 

Hugh  D.  Reed,  director. 

Veranus  A.  Moore,  director. 
Fred.  Plamondon,  superin 
tendent. 

Charles  W.  Leng,  director. 

Marion  B.  Cook,  curator. 
Sister  Mary  Ambrose,  dean. 

F.  A.  Lucas,  director. 
Alice  A.  Driggs,  founder. 
Bauman  L.  Belden,  director. 

Gunther    Ackerman,   secre- 
tary. 
Alfred  J.  Moses,  director. 

Mrs .  Hamilton  Fairfax,  presi- 
dent. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  G.  Hewitt, 
director. 

Archer  M.  Huntington,  presi- 
dent. 

Edward  Robinson,  director. 

George  G.  Heye,  director. 

McDougall  Hawkes,  presi- 
dent. 

N.  L.  Britton,  director  in 
chief. 

Robert  H.  Kelby,  secretary. 

Edwin  H.  Anderson,  direc- 
tor. 

Elmer  E.  Brown,  LL.D., 
chancellor. 

Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Kramer, 
president. 

Very  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Likly, 
C.  M.,  president. 

A.  L.  Tread  well,  curator. 

Royal  B.  Farnum,  superin- 
tendent. 

George  L.  Herdle,  director. 

E  d  ward  D.  Putnam,  curator. 

E.  D.  Putnam,  curator. 

H.  L.  Fairchild. 

Chas.Wright  Dodge,  curator. 

Frank  A.  Ward,  president. 

Ella  Stickles,  curator. 

James  H.  8  toller,  curator. 

C.  P.  Throop,  president. 
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Location. 


hew  york— continued. 
Skaneateles , 

Southampton,    Long 

Island. 
Syracuse 

Do 

Do 

Troy 

Utica 

Waterloo 

West  Point 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Concord 

Davidson 

Durham 

Do 

Raleigh 

Do 

Tryon 

Do 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  College 

Bismarck 

Fargo 

University 

OHIO. 

Berea 

Cincinnati 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cleveland 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Columbus 

Do 

Do 

Dayton 

Delaware 

Fremont 

Greenville 

Hiram 

Norwalk 

Oberlin 

Do 

Do 

# 

Springfield 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

Yellow  Springs 

Youngstown 


Name  of  museum  or  ol  institution  controlling  it. 


Director. 


Skaneateles  Library  Association,  Barrow  Art 

Gallery. 
Southampton  Art  Museum 

Onondaga  Historical  Association  (311  Mont- 
gomery St.). 

Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (Syracuse  Public 
Library  Building). 

Syracuse  University  Biological  Museum 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Oneida  Historical  Society 


Waterloo  Library  and  Historical  Society 

U.  S.  Military  Academy,  Ordnance  Museum . . , 


Scotia  Seminary 

Davidson  College  Museum 

Trinity  College 

Trinity  College  Historical  Society . 
North  Carolina  Hall  of  History. . . 
North  Carolina  State  Museum.. .. 

Green  Museum 

Polk  County  Museum 


Agricultural  College 

State  Historical  Society  Museum. 
North  Dakota  Art  Association.... 


University  of  North  Dakota  Museum. 


Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Herman  Herzer  Mu- 
seum. 

Cincinnati  Museum 

Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History  (312 
Broadway). 

Cu vier  Press  Club 

Lloyd  Library  and  Museum 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institute,  Industrial  Museum. . 

University  of  Cincinnati 


Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Adelbert  College  Laboratory  Museum 

Museum   of  Comparative   Anthropology 

Anatomy. 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 


and 


Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 

Western  Reserve  University 

Columbus  Art  Association,  Columbus  Gallery 
of  Art. 

Ohio  State  Archa logical  and  Historical  Society.. 

Ohio  State  University  Geological  Museum 

Dayton  Public  Library  and  Museum 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Sandusky  County  Pioneer  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Museum  of  Carnegie  Library 


Hiram  College 

Firelands  Historical  Society 

Oberlin  College,   Geological  and  Geographical 

Museum. 
Oberlin  College,  Dudley  P.  Allan  Memorial  Art 

Museum. 
Oberlin  College,  Zoological  and  anthropological 

Museum. 
Clark  County  Historical  Society 


Heidelberg  University. 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 
Antioch  College 


Butler  Art  Institute. 


Lydla  A.  Cobane,  librarian 

and  president. 
Samuel  L.  Parrish,  director. 

Charles  W.  Annible^ustodian. 

Fernando  A.  Carter,  director. 

Charles  W.  Hargitt,  curator. 
John  M.  Clarke,  director. 
Geo.  Fenton,  librarian  and 

curator. 
Lulu  M.  Clark,  librarian. 
Charles  Hines,  in  charge. 


James  J.  Wolfe,  director. 
William  K.  Boyd. 
Fred  A.  Olds,  director. 
H.  H.  Brimley,  curator. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Morton. 


J.H.Shepperd.vice  director. 
Melvin  K.  Giimore,  curator. 
Mrs.    Male   Douglas    Rind- 

laub.  director. 
E.  J.  Babcock,  director. 


W.  N.  Speckmann,  director. 

J.  H.  Gest,  director. 
Lester  D.  Collier,  director. 

Charles  Dury,  custodian. 
W.  H.  Aiken,  curator. 
John  T.  Faig,  president. 
N.  M.  Fcnneman,  chairman 

museum  committee. 
F.  M.  Comstock.  curator. 
F.  H.  Herrick,  director. 
Thomas  W.  Todd,  director. 

Frederic  Allen  Whiting,  di- 
rector. 

Paul  M.  Rea,  director. 

W.  H.  Cathcart.  director. 

F.  H.  Herrick,  director. 

Mrs.  William  McClellan  Rit* 
ter,  president. 

William  C.  Mills,  curator. 

J.  F.  Carman,  curator. 

C.  L.  Sullivan,  custodian. 

Lewis  G.  Westgate,  curator. 

Basil  Meeks,  secretary. 

Charles  L.  Katzenberger,  cu- 
rator. 
George  H.  Col  ton,  curator. 
J.  G.  Glbbs,  curator. 
Geo.  D.  Hubbard,  curator. 

Clarence  Ward,  director. 

Lynds  Jones,  curator. 

Elizabeth  Josephine  Smart, 
secretary. 

M.  E.  Kleckner,  curator. 

George  W.  Stevens,  director. 

William  M.  Dawson,  acting 
president. 

Joseph  G.  Butler,  jr.,  presi- 
dent. 
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Location. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

CorvalHs 

Eugene 

Portland 

Do 

Do 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allen  town 

Do 

Bethlehem 

Bradford 

BrynMawr 

Doylestown 

Eastern 

Erie 

Germantown 

Gettysburg. 

Hamsburg 

Do 

Haverford 

Lebanon 

Meadville 

Meyers  town 

New  Brighton 

Nazareth. 

Nonistown 

Do 

Philadelphia 

Do... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh 

Do 

Pottsville 

Beading. 

Do 

Scran  ton 

State  College 

Swarthmare.... ....... 

Titusville 

Union  town 

Valley  Forge 

Warren 

13052°— 21 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Bacone  College 

Oklahoma  Historical  Society 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Oregon,  Condon  Geological  Mu- 
seum. 

Oregon  Historical  Society 

Portland  Art  Association,  Museum  of  Art 

Portland  Free  Museum 

Lehigh  County  Historical  Society 

Muhlenberg  College 

Lehigh  University.  Geological  Museum 

McKean  County  Historical  Society 

Bry  n  Mawr  College 

Bucks  County  Historical  Society 

Lafayette  College 

Erie  Public  Museum 

Site  and  Relic  Society  of  Germantown 

Pennsylvania  College 

Historical  Society  of  Dauphin  County 

Pennsylvania  State  Museum \ 

Haverford  College  Museum 

Lebanon  County  Historical  Society 

Allegheny  College 

Albright  College 

Merrick  Free  Art  Gallery,  Museum,  and  Library 

Moravian  Historical  Society  Museum 

Historical  Society  of  Montgomery  County 

Regar  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 

Boy  Scouts'  Museum 

Drexel  Institute  Museum 

Independence  Hall  and  National  Museum 

Library  and  Museum  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  F 
and  A.  M.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, The  Numismatic  Collection. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 

Pennsylvania  Museum  (Memorial  Hall,  Fair- 
mount  Park). 

The  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  (34th 
and  Spruce  Bts.). 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Museum  and 
Gallery  ( Witherspoon  Building). 

School  of  Industrial  Art 

United  States  Mint,  Numismatic  Collection... 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  The  University 
Museum. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Wistar  Institute  of 
Anatomy  and  Biology. 

W.  P.  WUstachCaUecEon  (Memorial  Hall,  Fair- 
mount  Park). 

Wagner  Free  institute  of  Science 

Wlster  Institute  of  Anatomy 

Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Pathological 
Museum. 

Carnegie  Institute,  Department  of  Fine  Arts. . . 

Carnegie  Museum,  Department  of  Carnegie  In- 
stitute. 

Historical  Society  of  Schuylkill  County 

Historical  Society  of  Berks  County 

Reading  Public  Museum , 

Everhart  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Science, 
and  Art. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  School  of  Mines 
Museum. 

Swarthmore  College 

Drake  Museum 

Fayette  County  Historical  Society 

Valley  Forge  Museum  of  American  History 

Warren  Academy  of  Sciences,  Randall  Museum 
—11 


Director. 


Benjamin  Week. 
W.  P.  Campbell,  custodian 
in  charge. 


A.  B.  Cordley,  director. 
Warren  D.  Smith,  curator. 

George  H.  Himes,  curator. 
Anna  Belle  Crocker,  curator. 
C.  F.  Wiegand,  curator. 


Charles  R.  Roberts,  secretary. 

J.  A.  W.  Haas. 

Benj.  L.  Miller. 

Mrs.  Ada  Cable. 

C.  A.  Reeds,  director. 

H.  C.  Mercer,  president. 

John  H.  McCrackin. 

Mrs .  Katharine  Brown  Blake, 

curator. 
Horace  M.  Lippincott. 
E.  S.  Breidenbaugh,  curator. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Perry. 
Thomas  Lynch  Montgomery, 

director. 
Henry  8.  Pratt,  director. 
Charles  D.  Weinick. 
Chester  A.  Darling,  curator. 
J.  P.  Sotber,  curator. 
Frank  A.  Merrick,  director. 
Wm.  H.  Vogler,  secretary. 
Frances  M.  Fox,  curator. 
H.  Severn  Regar,  curator. 
John  Cadwalader,  president. 

E.  U.  Goodman,  executive. 
J.  P.  Ryder,  librarian. 
Wilfred  Jordan,  curator. 

J.  E.  B.  Buckinham,  libra- 
rian and  curator. 

F.  D.  Langenhelm,  curator. 

John  F.  Lewis,  president. 
Langdon  Warner,  director. 

W.  P.  Wilson,  director. 

Joseph  B.   Turner,   general 

secretarv 
Howard  F.  Stratton,  director. 
T.  L.  Comparette,  curator. 

G.  B.  Gordon,  director. 

Milton  J.  Greenman,  director. 

E.  A.  Shunk,  custodian. 

John  G.  Rothermel,  director. 
Milton  J.  Greenman,  director. 
Herbert  Fox,  curator. 

John  W.  Beatty,  director. 
W.  J.  Holland,  director. 

C.  V.  Unger,  librarian. 
Charles  R.  Scholl,  president. 
Levi  W.  Mengel,  director. 
R.  N.  Davis,  curator. 

E.  8.  Moore,  dean. 

Spencer  Trotter,  director. 
E.  C.  Bell,  secretary. 
James  Hannen,  custodian. 
Rev.     W.     Herbert    Burk, 

curator. 
Edward  Llndsey,  director. 
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Location. 


PENNSYLVANIA— OOntd. 

Washington , 

Do 

Westchester 

Do 

Wilkea-Barre 

Williamsport 

York 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Newport 

Providence , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Warren , 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston , 

Do 

Do 

Clemson  College 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Greenville , 

Newberry 

Spartanburg 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Pierre 

Rapid  City , 

Vermilion 

TENNESSEE. 

Clarksville 

Knox  ville 

Lebanon 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Do 

Do 

TEXAS. 

Austin 

Do 

Dallas 

Fort  Worth 

Houston 

Do 

San  Antonio 

Waco 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

Washington  County  Historical  Society. 


Chester  County  Historical  Society 

West  Chester  State  Normal  School  Museum 

Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society 

The  James  V.  Brown  Library  and  Lycoming 

Historical  Society. 
Historical  Society  of  York  County 


Newport  Historical  Society 

Annmary  Brown  Memorial 

Brown  university : 

A  rcheology 

Herbarium 

Park  Museum  (Roger  Williams  Park). 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 

Warren  Antiquarian  Society 


Carolina  Art  Association. 


Charleston  Museum 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Charleston  Chap- 
ter. 

Clemson  College,  Natural  History  Museum 

Thornwell  Orphanage  Museum 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Furman  university  Museum 

Newberry  College,  Sifley  Museum 

Wofford  College 


South  Dakota  State  Historical  Museum. 
South  Dakota  School  of  Mines 


University  of  South  Dakota,  State  Geological 
Museum. 


Southwestern  Presbyterian  University 

University  of  Tennessee,  Geological  Museum 

Cumberland  University 

Cossitt  Library  Museum  Association,  Cossitt 

Library. 
Tennessee  Historical  Society 


Director. 


Vanderbilt  U  niversity 

Walden  University,  walden  Museum. 


Elizabeth  Ney  Museum 

University  of  Texas,  Museum  of  Economic  Geol- 
ogy. 

Dallas  Art  Association 

Fort  Worth  Museum  of  Art  (Carnegie  Library). 


Houston  Museum 

Houston  Art  League  (Scan tan  Building) . 


Scientific  Society  of  San  Antonio. 
Baylor  University 


Samuel  C.  Black,  president 

George  B.  Montgomery,  sec- 
retary. 

Gilbert  Cope,  secretary. 

George  M.  Phillips,  principal. 

Christopher  Wren,  librarian. 

O.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  li- 
brarian. 

George  R.  Prowell,  curator. 


Lloyd  M.  Mayer,  librarian. 
Margaret  B.  Sttllwell,  curator 

Dr.  John  Shapley,  curator. 
Carroll  W.  Dodge,  curator. 
Harold  L.  Madison,  curator. 
Howard  M.Chapin,  librarian. 
L.  Earle  Rowe,  director. 
Rev.     Joseph     Hutcheson, 
president. 


John  F.  Ficken,  acting  presi- 
dent. 

Laura  M.  Bragg,  director. 

Martha  B.  Washington,  pres- 
ident. 

F.  H.  H.  Calhoun,  curator. 

L.  Ross  Lynn,  president. 

A.C.  Moore. 

George  A.  Buist,  curator. 

D.  A.  Du  Pre,  director. 


Doane  Robinson,  director. 
Cleophas  C.  CHarra,  director 

and  president. 
Freeman  Ward,  curator  and 

State  geologist. 


C.  H.  Gordon,  director. 
Kate  A.  Hinds,  director. 
Lida  Speed,  custodian. 

John  H.  De  Witt,  president. 
L.  C.  Glenn,  director. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Oneal,  director. 


Emma  Burleson,  custodian. 
J.  A.  Udden,  director. 

J.  B.  Martin,  custodian. 

Mrs.  Charles  Scheuber,  secre- 
tary. 

C.  L.  Brock,  director. 

Mrs.  O.  L.  Norsworth  [Nors- 
worthy], corresponding  sec- 
retary. 

Edward  Heusinger  secre- 
tary. 

John  Kern  Strecker,  jr.,  cura- 
tor. 
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Location. 


Name  of  museum  or  of  institution  controlling  it. 


UTAH. 

Bali  Lake  City. 
Do 


VERMONT. 


Burlington. 
Middtebury 


Utah  Art  Institute 

University  of  Utah  Museum . 


University  of  Vermont 

Mlddlebury  College.  Museum  of  Natural  History 


Montpelier Vermont  Historical  Society 


Do 
St.  Johnsbury 


Vermont  State  Museum 

The  Fairbanks  Museum  of  Natural  Science. 


Westflekl '  Hitchcock  Memorial  Museum. 


vmonru^ 
Blacksburg 


Charlottesville. 

Emory 

Lexington 

Richmond 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


WASHINGTON. 


Pullman. 
Seattle... 
Do... 
8pokane. 
Taooma., 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton.. 
Bamboo... 

Beloit 

Do 

Darlington. 
LaCrosse.. 


Madison... 

Do 

Do 

Milton 

Milwaukee. 


Do 

.Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Milwaukee  (South). 


New  London. 
Platteville... 

Ripon. 

8 1.  Francis... 


WTOMING. 


Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

University  of  Virginia,  Lewis  Brooks  Museum . 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Washington  and  Lee  University. 


Confederate  Museum  (White  House  of  the  Con- 
federacy). 
State  Museum  of  Agriculture 


R.  £.  Lee  Camp,  No.  1,  Confederate  Veterans. 

Richmond  College  Museum 

The  Valentine  Museum 


State  College  of  Washington 

University  of  Washington,  State  Museum. 

Seattle  Fine  Arts  Society 

Spokane  City  Museum, 

Ferry  Museum 


Laramie 

Yellowstone     National 
Park. 


Lawrence  College  Museum 

Sauk  County  Historical  Society 

Beloit  College,  Logan  Museum 

BeloitCollege  Geological  and  Zoological  Museum , 

Lafayette  County  Historical  Society 

La  Crosse  Normal  School 


O.  A.  R.  Memorial  Hall 

State  Historical  Museum  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College  Museum 

Milwaukee  Downer  College,  Greene  Memorial 
Museum. 

Layton  Art  Gallery * 

Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee 

Concordia  College 

Milwaukee  Art  institute 

Milwaukee  State  Normal  School 

South  Milwaukee  Museum 


New  London  Public  Museum 

State  Mining  School 

Ripon  College 

St.  Francis  Seminary,  Salzmann  Museum . 


University  of  Wyoming 

National  Park  Service  Museum . 


Director. 


J.  Leo  Fairbanks,  president. 
F.   J.   Pack  and   Levi  E. 
Young,  curators. 


G.  H.  Perkins,  curator. 
Owen  W.  Mills,  director. 
Dorman  B.  E.  Kent,  libra- 
rian. 
George  H.  Perkins,  curator. 
Mabel  A.  Shields,  curator. 
E.  H.  Hitchcock,  curator. 


Ellison  A.  Smyth,  jr.,  direc- 
tor. 
Thomas  L.  Watson,  director. 

H.  D.  Campbell,  director. 
Susie    B.    Harrison,    house 


regent. 
G.W.I 


Kolner,  commissioner 
of  agriculture. 

A.  8.  Baird,  acting  comman- 
dant. 

Garnet  Ryland,  curator  pro 
tern. 

E.  V.  Valentine,  president. 


W.  T.  Shaw,  curator. 
F.  S.  Hall,  director. 
E.  L.  Grondahl,  president. 
Prof.  Bonser,  in  charge. 
W.  A.  Bonney,  curator. 


Rums  Mather  Bagg,  curator. 
H.  E.  Cole,  president. 
Geo.  L.  Collie,  curator. 

P.  H.  Conley,  president. 
Albert  H.    Sanford,  custo- 
dian. 
Hosea  Rood,  custodian. 
Charles  E.  Brown,  chief. 

A.  R.  Crandall,  director. 
Alice  L.  Thomas,  curator. 

George  Raab,  curator. 
Henry  L.  Ward,  director. 
A.  E.  Bergmann,  curator. 
Dudley  C.  Warner,  director. 
Grant  Cook,  curator. 
Mrs.  Ellen    F.    Butterfleld, 

president. 
C.  F.  Carr,  curator. 
R.  E.  Davis,  director. 
Frank  M.  Erickson,  dean. 
William  Metzdorf,  director. 


8.  H.  Knight,  curator. 
M.  P.  Skinner,  in  charge. 
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Location. 


ALABAMA. 


Alabama  City. 

Annistan 

Bessemer 

Birmingham.. 

Decatur , 

EnsJey 

Eufaula...... 

Fairhope 

Florence 


Gadsden 

Huntsville... 
Mobile 

Do 

Montgomery. 

Do 


Do 

Pel  ma 

Talladega 

Troy 

Tuscumbia 

Union  Springs. 


ARIZONA. 


Bisbee... 
Douglas. 
Flagstaff. 
Globe . . . 
Phoenix. 
Do.. 
Prescott. 
Tucson.. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fayette  ville. 
Fort  Smith.. 
Little  Rock. 

Mena 

Pine  Bluff... 
Bubiaco...., 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda 

Alhambra.... 
Bakersneld..., 

Do 

Berkeley , 

Chico 

Colton 

Colusa 

Corona 

Coronado 

Covina , 

El  Centre 

Do 

Eureka , 

Do 

Exeter 

Fairfield 

Fresno 

Grass  Valley.. 
Hanford 

Do 

Hay  ward 

Hemet 

Independence. 
Long  Beach.. 
Los  Angeles.., 

DoT. 

Los  Gatos...., 

Madera , 

Martinez , 

Marysville...., 

Merced 

Modesto 


Name  of  library. 


Li- 


Gardner  Nichols  Library 

Carnegie  Library. . .". 

do 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Southern  Library  Association 

brary. 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Association  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Department  of  Archives  and  History 

Library. 

State  ana  Supreme  Court  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Helen  Keller  Library 

Public  Library 


Copper  Queen  Library , 

Public  Library 

do 


Old  Dominion  Library. 

Public  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library.. 


Public  Library 

Carnegie  City  Library , 

Public  Library , 

do 

do 

New  Subiaco Abbey  Library. 


Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Beale  Memorial  Free  Public  Library. 

Kern  County  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


.1. 


.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Imperial  County  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Humboldt  County  Free  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Solano  County  Free  Library 

County  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Kings  County  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

In vo  County  Free  Library 

Public  Library , 

Los  Angeles  County  Free  Library.. 

Public  Library 

do 

Madera  County  Free  Library 

Contra  Costa  County  Free  Library . 

City  Library , 

Merced  County  Free  Library , 

Stanislaus  County  Free  Library. 


Librarian. 


Frank  Stewart 

Anne  Van  Ness  Blanchet 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Wariick 

Lloyd  W.  Josselyn 

Louise  Lead ingham 

M.  G.  Messer,  acting 

Mrs.  Willa  E.Barron 

L.J.  Newoomb  Comings 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Smith 

Lena  Martin 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Darwin 

Leila  E.  Aunspaugh 

Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Harris 

Laura  M.  Elmore 

Mary  R.  Mullen 

J.  M.  Riggs 

Bettie  Keith 

Mrs.  Marie  Fechet  Kilburn 

Evelvn  Pomerville 

Mrs.E.  P.  Rand 

Mollie  Norman 

Miss  Kate  A.  Goodrich 

Mrs.  Kate  Goodrich 

Mrs.  A.  O.Jones 

Dayton  W.  Ennes 

Maude  L.Hiatt 

Con  P.  Cronin 

Mrs.  Florence  G.  Emerson 

Mrs.  Mary  Breathitt 

Lila  G.  Rollston 

Ethel  B.  Kellar 

Beatrice  Prall 

Mrs.  Ida  H.  Bobbins 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Bishop 

Rev.  George  Binkert 

Mrs.  Marcella  H.  Krauth. 

Mrs.  Theodora  R.  Brewltt 

Sarah  E.  Bedinger 

Mrs.  Julia  G.  Babcock 

C.  B.  Joeckel 

Laura  A.  Sawyers ... 

Mrs.  Anna  E.  Spragins. 

Belle  Crane 

Helen  L.  Coffin 

Gabrielle  Morton 

Mrs.  Henrietta  M.  Faulder.... 

Mrs.  Thomas  Beeman 

Agnes  F.  Ferris 

Henry  A.  Kendal 

IdaM.  Reagan 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Woodworth 

ClaraB.  Dills 

Sarah  E.  McCardle 

Frances  Doom 

Mildred  E.  Schaer 

Eleanore  Kyle 

Elizabeth  Creelman 

Mrs.  Allison  Aylesworth 

Anne  Margrave 

Zaidee  Brown 

Celia  Gleason 

Everett  R.  Perry 

Caroline  Bailey 

MaryE.  Glock 

Mrs.  Alice  O.  Whitbeck 

Mary  E.  Subers 

Winifred  H.  Bigley 

Bessie  B .  Silver  thorn 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


1,500 
6,400 
4,000 
72,497 
4,500 
5,809 
3,000 
5,000 
2,800 

6,510 
5,500 

22,000 
6,500 

20,000 
100,000 

49,781 
7,702 

10,395 
4,500 
3,644 
2,900 


10,000 
6,000 
3,400 

10,000 

20,851 

150,000 

5,000 

20,000 


3,800 

8,390 

31,354 

8,000 
12,000 


54,047 

22,000 

34,197 

80,000 

78,000 

8,488 

9,462 

5,600 

9,672 

7,662 

9,211 

24,341 

10,397 

12,457 

29,766' 

2,200 

2,500 

161,284 

5,229 

8,184 

45,784 

5,849 

4,231 

12,341 

69,269 

249,866 

386,857 

8,835 

33,404 

62,426 

10,000 

37,547 

29,583 
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«— 

Name  oi  library. 

librarian. 

Number 

rxuroBxiA — oontd. 

fl,  000 

52,738 

PubUe  Library.. 

11,113 

29,557 

71,001 

8«                                    ty 

326,300 

Monlnrey  i  <■■::  i v  1 1  »■ :..'..-.-, .... 

20,663 

San  barna.-uioi>r.oiuiiy  Free  Library 

78,38* 

fian  Diego  Cimnly  Free  Library..   . 

Knta  Clara  County  Free  Mbiwy  .  . 

47,  993 

Ban  Lois  Obispo - 

12,836 

Jeaji^w^WcFsd.leJi 

30,500 
28,681 
8,204 

kin  Rneo  D,  ReenJon 

8,300 

5,979 

Mn   Befell  Twaddle 

13,243 

BlsJiljou  County-  Free  Library 

29,77! 

■  ■  ■  ■  -■.■-■ 

Mrs.  IMrtna  R,  Robai     

33*008 

3^000 
14,270 

Mrs   M'pilii  M    McCuutfieoD... 

8,000 

5,040 

e,eso 

5,450 

Carnegie  Library 
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Location. 


Colorado— continued. 


Manitou 

Montrose.... 

Ouray 

Pueblo 

Rocky  Ford. 

Salida 

Sterling 

Trinidad 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia 

Branford 

Bridgeport 

Bristol 

Canaan 

Cheshire 

Colchester 

Columbia 

Cornwall 

Danbury 

Danielson 

Darien 

Derby 

Durham  Center. 
East  Hartford.. 

Ellington 

Fairfield 

Farmington 

Greenwich 

Groton 

Hartford 

Do 

Do 

Litchfield 


Lyme 

Madison 

Meriden.... 

Middlefield.. 

Middletown. 

Milford 

Moodus 

Mystic , 

Naugatuck.. 


New  Britain 

New  Canaan 

New  Haven 

New  London 

New  Milford 

Newtown 

Norfolk 

Northneld 

North  Granby 

Norwalk , 

Norwich 

Do 

Old  Say  brook 

Pomiret 

Portland 

Putnam 

Ridgefleld 

Rockville 

Salisbury , 

Seymour 

Sharon 

Shelton 

Salisbury 

South  Manchester. 
South  Norwalk.... 

Southington , 

8outhport 

Stafford  Springs . . , 

Stamford , 

Stonington 

Stratford 


Name  of  library. 


Carnegie  Library 

do 

Walsh  Publio  Library 

McClelland  Publio  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 


Public  Library 

Blacks  tone  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

Douglas  Library 

Public  Library 

Cragin  Memorial  Library 

Saxton  B.  Little  Free  Library. 

Library  Association 

Danbury  Library 


Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library  Association 

Derby  Neck  Library 

Public  Library 

Durham  Pubuc  Library 

Public  Library 

Hall  Memorial  Library 

Memorial  Library 

Village  Library 

Greenwich  Library 

Bill  Memorial  Library 

Case  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

State  Library 

Wolcott  and  Litchfield  Circulating 
Library. 

Phoebe  Griffin  Noyes  Library 

E.  C.  Scran  ton  Memorial  Library. . . 

Curtis  Memorial  Library 

Levi  E.  Coe  Publio  Library 

Russell  Library 

Taylor  Library 

East  Haddam  Publio  Library 

Mystic  and  Noank  Library 

Howard  Whittemore  Memorial  Li- 
brary. 

New  Britain  Institute 

New  Canaan  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Beach  Memorial  Library 

Norfolk  Library 

Gilbert  Library 

Frederick  H.  Cossitt  Library 

Public  Library 

Otis  Library 

Peck  Library 

Acton  Library 

Pomfret  Library 

Buck  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Ridpefleld  Library 

Public  Library 

Scoville  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Hotchkiss  Memorial  Library 

Plumb  Memorial  Library 

Free  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

do 

Pequot  Library 

Stafford  Public  Library 

Fergu  son  Library 

Free  Library 

Library  Association 


Librarian. 


Clotilda  Reichmuth. 
Mrs.  Home.*  Price. . . 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Davis. 

Mary  L.Strang 

Mary  L.  Weaver. . . . 

Mrs.  H.I.Cook 

Katherine  Marvin . . 
Andrew  J.  Floyd. . . 


Anne  G.  Richards* 

Charles  N.Baxter.... 

Henry  N.  Sanborn 

Charles  L.  Wooding. . . 
Mrs.  Nellie  A.  Preston. 

Mary  E.  Baldwin 

Mrs.  Charles  Bee  be. .. . 

Lillian  W.Rice 

Emily  E.  Marsh 

Mary  P.  Wigtfn 

E.  R.  Warren 

Clara  Scofield 

Mary  A.  Hurley 

Emma  E.  Lessey 

Mrs.  Albert  L.Hall... 

Jessie  W.  Hayden 

Alice  E.  Pinney 

Florence  J.  Burr 

Helen  H.  Scorth 

Ella  M.  Brush 

Abby  M.Clarke 

Charles  S.  Thayer 

Caroline  M.  He  wins. . . 

George  S.  Godard 

Katharine  Baldwin. . . 


Bessie  Connolly 

Evelyn  Meriwether .... 

Corinne  A.  Deshon 

Alice  Watrous 

Edna  H.  Wilder 

Howard  C.  Meserve 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Rogers. 

GenevraE.  Ricker 

E.  M.  Goodyear 


Anna  G.  Rockwell 

Olive  L.  Reamy 

Willis  K.  Stetson 

Frederick  W.  Edgei  ton 

Elizabeth  H.  Noble 

AbbieL.Peck 

Mary  C.  Seymour 

Wallace  Humiston 

Helen  M.Shaw 

Dotha  Stone  Pinneo 

lmogene  A.  Cash 

Helen  Marshall 

Anna  D.  She  meld 

M  .L.  Harvey 

Frances  P.  Robinson 

Emma  J.  Kinney 

Jennie  Smith 

Edith  M.  Peck 

Charlotte  B.  Norton 

Elizabeth  M.  Lovering 

*.ary  C.  Mackey 

Jessamine  Ward 

Julia  E.  Pattison. 

LouisoL.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Blanchard 

Elizabeth  T.  Williams 

Helen  M.  Bradley 

Mabel  G.  Meyers 

Alice  M.Colt .\ 

Mrs.  K.  Hahn 

Frances  B.  Russell 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


4,000 
2,000 
9,224 

35,000 
5,210 
6,678 
4,000 

20,016 


25,000 

34,473 

100,164 

39,000 

6,000 

7,861 

6,500 

7,108 

5,000 

26,465 

12,554 

7496 

18,365 

22,510 

6,794 

10,700 

7.000 

9,370 

12,000 

12,196 

7,600 

114,000 

143,000 

260,000 

15,224 

8,788 
11,282 
24,830 

7,000 
20,000 
14,335 

8,250 

7,450 
15,232 

73,000 

9,006 

146,337 

40,001 

12,267 

5,000 

21,625 

5,500 

9,729 

17,000 

40,000 

18,000 

8,000 

7,600 

7,215 

8,112 

10,890 

14,405  ' 

12,265 

8,719 

8,506 

18,413 

14,138 

13,966 

13,896 

7,000 

43,237 

7,100 

37,541 

7,728 

19,354 
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Location. 


conrxcncui — contd. 


Suffield. 

Thomaston. 

Thompson  vLUe. 
Tofrington. .... 

Uncasviue , 

Wallingford... 

Washington 

Waterbury 

Water  town 

Westport 

Wethersfieid.., 
WiUimantic... 

Do 

Winstod 


DELAWARE. 


Dover 

Newcastle. 

Odessa 

Wilmington. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


FLORIDA. 


Bartow. 

Clearwater 

Defend 

Jacksonville... 

Ocala 

gt.  Augustine.. 
St.  Petersburg. 
Sftnsota 

WertTiHDi*""" 


Name  of  library. 


Kent  Memorial  Library . 

Publio  Library 

Enfield  Public  Library. 

Torrington  Library 

Raymond  Library 

Public  Library 

Onnn  Memorial  Library . 
Sites  Bronson  Library. . 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

...do 

Dunham  II  all  Library . . 

Public  Library 

Beardsley  Library 


State  Library 

Newcastle  Library 

Corbit  Library 

Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library 


Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna* 
tional  Peace. 

Library  of  Congress 

Pan  American  Union  (Columbus 
Memorial  Library). 

Pea  body  Library 

Public  Library 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Weather  Bureau 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Bureau  of  Standards 

•  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior: 

Bureau  of  Education 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Geological  Survey \ . 

Patent  Office 

TJ.  S.  Department  of  Justice 

U.  fl.  Department  of  Labor..4 

U.  8.  Department  of  the  Navy 

Naval  Observatory 

U.  S.  Department  of  State,  Bureau 

of  Rolls  and  Library. 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Treasury. . . 

Bureau  of  Public  Health  Service . 

Office  of  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 
U.  8.  Department  of  War: 

Army  War  College 

Engineer  School  Library 

Surgeon  General's  Office 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

U.  8.  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

U.  8.  Public  Documents  Library 

U.S.  Senate  Librasy 

U.  S.  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
U.  8.  Soldiers'  Home  Library 


ipa. 


Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Free  Publio  Library. 

Public  Library 

Sarasota  Library 

Publio  Library 

Free  Public  Library. 


Librarian. 


Madeline  H.  Spencer 

Mrs.  Clara  Florian 

Elizabeth  McRossie 

Kate  W.  Stanford,  acting. 

Lucy  P.  Scholfleld 

Minnie  E.  Gedney 

Fanny  P.  Brown 

Helen  Sperry 

Jennie  M.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edith  V.  Sherwood. 

Belle  Brieham 

Mrs.  Hattie  B.  Gates 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Terry 

Dorothy  Whiting 


EarleD.  Willey.. 
KateLambson... 
Helen  W.  Sparks. 
Arthur  L.  Bailey. 


M.  Alice  Matthews. 


Herbert  Putnam 

Charles  E.  Baboock. 


Eva  Nelson  Gilbert. . . 
George  F.  Bowerman. 
Claribel  R.  Barnett. . . 
C.  Fitzhugh  Talman. . 

Anne  G.  Cross 

Rose  M.  Mac  Donald. . 

A.Fanti 

William  A.  Masker,  Jr. 


John  D.  Wolcott 

Mrs.  Edith  Spoflord. 
Julia  L.V.McCord.. 

H.  H.  Brogan 

George  Kearney 

Laura  A.  Thompson. 


William  D.  Horigan. 
John  A.  Tonner 


Emma  M.  V.  Triepel. 

Margaret  Doonan 

James  S.  Maddux 


Nannie  C.  Barndollar. 

H.  E.  Haferkorn 

Robert  E.Noble 

John  Kimball  Parish. 
Leroy  8.  Boyd 


Sarah  Ambler 

Edward  C.  Goodwin. 

PaulBrockett 

EliaLeary 

O.  V.  Evans 


Samuel  8.  Green 

Constance  Chase 

Gertrude  E.  Mann. . 
Joseph  F.  Mairon . . . 

Louise  Gamsby 

Elizabeth  Monk 

Emma  M.Williams. 

Janet  Ashby 

Helen  V.SteUe 

Rita  I.  Castillo 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


20,091 
8,000 
9,284 

15,000 
0,009 

14,000 

6,000 

115,000 

10,009 

10,000 
7,500 
6,700 

10,089 

14,298 


90,000 
6,000 
7,600 

99,774 


13,000 

2,710,556 
45,000 

9,000 

223,514 

155,000 

39,000 

109,000 

29,000 

19,479 

10,000 

175,000 
18,000 

150,000 
80,090 
55,000 
75,000 
49,436 
30,  UK 
85,000 

9,991 
8,000 
7,000 

150,000 
GO, 000 

239,033 
25,000 
15,000 

270,000 

250,000 

300,000 

23,391 

15,102 


5 
4 

5 

52 

6 

9 

e 

2 

14 

8 


,410 
,627 
,000 

,oOO 

,676 
,200 
,756 
,600 
,000 
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Location. 


(iFORGIA. 


Americus 

Atlanta. 

Do 

Columbus... 

Cordele 

Dublin 

Fitzgerald... 

Griffin 

Macon 

Marietta 

Monteznma.. 

Newman 

Rome 

Savannah . . . 
Thomasville. 

Valdoeta 

Washington. 


IP  A  BO. 

American  Fails. 
Boise 

Do 

Do 

Caldwell 

Coeurd'Alene.. 

Idaho  Falls 

Lewiston 

Moscow 

Pocatello 

Twin  Falls 

'Wallace 

Wetser 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton. 


Aurora 

Bat  a  via 

Belleville 

Belvidere 

Bloomtngton 

Blue  Island 

Cairo 

Cambridge , 

Canton , 

Carthage 

Centraila 

Champaign 

Charleston 

Chicago 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Chicago  Heights. 

Cbillicotbe 


Clinton 

Danville 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dixon 

Earlville 

East  St.  Louis. 
Edwardsville.. 

Elgin 

Evanston 

Fairbury 

Freeport 

Galena 

Galesburg 

Geneseo 

Geneva 


Name  of  library. 


Carnegie  Library , 

do 

State  Library , 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Fublic  Librarv , 

do '. 

Haw  kes  Free  Children's  Library. . . 

Price  Free  Library , 

Clarke  Library  Association. 

Carnegie  Library 

do , 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

Mary  Willis  Library 


Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Idano Tree  Traveling  Library. 

State  Law  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 


Librarian. 


Gilman 

Grlggsville. 
Harvard... 
Harvey.... 


Jennie  D.  Hayner  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Ida  Publio  Library 

Withers  Public  Library 

Publio  Library 

do •. 

Township  Public  Library 

Parlio  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do , 

Carnegie  Library 

John  Crerar  Library , 

Municipal  Reference  Library 

Newberry  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Chillicothe  Township  Free  Public 
Library. 

Vespasian  Warner  Public  Library... 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Haish  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

Gail  Borden  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Dominy  Memorial  Library 

P  ublic  Library 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Douglas  Township  Library 

Public  Library 

DelosF.  Diggins  Library 

Public  Library 


Virginia  Gunn 

Tommie  Dora  Barker. . , 

Mrs.  Maud  B.  Cobb 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Cordy 

Louise  O.  Bercaw 

Lily  Hlghto wer 

Louisa  Smith* 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Longdon.. 

Minnie  F.  Rice. 

Mabel  C.  Cortelyou 

Mrs.  Nettle  Wilson 

Katharine  Powel 

Helen  Eastman 

C.  Seymour  Thompson.. 

Mary  H.  Hansell 

Evie  Allison 

Mrs.  Willingham  Wood. 


Delia  Reed 

RuthCowgill 

Margaret  S.  Roberts 

Mrs.  Stella  B.  Balderstone. 

Clara  A .  Ricketts 

Helen  G.  Norton 

Marion  Orr 

Marparet  O.  Gnyer 

Etta  B.  McBryde 

Edith  Grant 

Jessie  Fraser 

Mrs.  Addie  R.  Carpenter. . . 
Olive  Lacey 


Harriet  C.  Dolbee. 


James  8hsw 

Cassie  W .  Stephens 

Bella  Steuemagei 

Elizabeth  Ballard 

Nellie  E.  Parham 

I/Ouise  Denton 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Powell 

Bertha  Stouehton 

Mrs.  Josephine  H.  Resor. . . 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Pennoek. 

CeliaM.  Miles 

Ethel  G.  Kratz 

Margaret  A.  Gramesly 

Clement  W.  Andrews 

Frederick  Rex 

George  B.  Utley 

Carl  B .  Roden 

Mrs.  Pearle  Burkholder — 
Gladys  E.  Carroll 


Lillian  Kent 

Josephine  E.  Durham 
Mrs.  Alice  G.  Evans. . 
Josephine  M.  Jandell. 
Mary  F.  Wynn 


Fanny  M.  Burlingame. 

J.  Lyon  Woodruff. 

Sarah  Coventry 

Katherine  L.  Abbott- 
Ida  F.Wright 

Mildred  McCormack. . 

Ruth  P.  Hughes 

AvaE.  Hurst 

Anna  F.  Hoover 

Ella  L.  Sawyer 

Gertrude  E.  Aiken 

Frances  Perkins 

Mary  Gibbs 

Ida  L.  Gehrig 

Sarah  Daniels , 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


1, 


4,«26 

75,000 

76.650 

15,884 

5,872 

4,300 

4.350 

2.500 

7,000 

7,000 

'i.OfVO 

8,000 

7.000 

25,000 

C,000 

5,576 

10,000 


3,000 

24,500 

24,545 

35.000 

0,857 

5,000 

5,100 

11,000 

5.000 

4,843 

5.500 

C.000 

2,596 


15,76% 

40,000 
10.500 
35.121 
12,947 
30,000 

8.729 
23.000 

8,223 
11,670 

7,*75 

7.815 
27,193 

9,400 

433,000 

53,423 

391,288 

015,000 

11,573 

3,700 

13,834 

36,361 

43.816 

24,023 

19,650 

7,296 

32,000 

4,000 

53,000 

65,926 

6,139 

43,000 

9,644 

52,528 

13,000 

7,600 

4,745 

4,000 

6,707 

4,539 
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XXX. — Librarians  of  Public  and  Society  Libraries — Continued. 


Location. 


iluhois— continued. 


Highland  Park. 

Hinsdale 

Hoopeston 

Jacksonville... 

Jsfiet , 

Kankakee 

Kewanee ■ 

KnoxviDe 

La  Grange . 

Lake  Forest 

La  Salle 

Lincoln 

Macomb 

Marion 

Mattoon 

Maywood 

Mendota 

Mlnonk 

Mo&ne 

MonticeUo 

Morrison 

Naperville 

Oak  Park 

Omey 

Onarga ■ 

Ottawa 

Pana 

Paris 

Pazton 

Pekin 

Peoria 

Pittsfield 

Piano 

Polo 

Pontiac 

Princeton 

Quincy 

Rock  Island 

Rockford 

Rockton 

Savanna 

Shelbyville 

Spring  Valley.  - 

Springfield 

Do : 

Sterling 

Btreator 

Sycamore. 

Taylor  vllle 

Urbana 

Warren 

Warsaw 

Watseka 

Waokegan 

Wheaton 

WQmette 

Winnetka 

Woodstock 


INDIANA. 


Alexandria 

Anderson 

Aurora 

Bedford 

Bloomington . . 

Bluffton 

Brazil 

Carlisle 

Carthage 

Colombia  City. 

Cohim  bos 

Connersville. 


Name  of  library. 


Public  Library. 

do .. 

do 

....do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  library 

,....do 

Graves  Public  Library 

Filger  Library 

Public  Library 

Allerton  Public  Library 

OdeU  Public  Library 

Nichols  Library 

Public  Library *. 

Carnegie  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Reddick's  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Camegie  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

.....do 

Little  Rock  Township  Public  library 
Buffalo  Township  Public  Library... 

Public  library 

Matson  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Talcott  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  PubHo  Library 

Public  Library 

Lincoln  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

do 


do 

Public  Library 

.....do 

Adams  Memorial  Library . 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


Public  Library 

Carnegie  Pubflo  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Henry  Henley  Public  Library . 

Peabody  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


CrawfordsviUe ' do 

Danville ' do 

Decatur j do 

Elkhart Carnegie  Library. 

Elwood '  Public  Library. . . 


Librarian. 


Margaret  Ridlon 

Mrs.  Ella  F.  Ruth 

Elisabeth  Greene 

Lydia  M.  Barrette 

Mrs.  Rena  M.  Barickman 

Mildred  Hesse 

Harriet  P.  Turner 

Mrs.  Charity  A.  Penn 

Louise  E.  DeWltt 

Frances  E.  Kemp 

Kathryne  G.  Coleman. . . 

Ida  M.Webster 

Mahala  Phelps 

Marie  Mysch 

Blanche  Gray 

Lottie  N.  Inspram 

8adie  E.  Wilcox 

Gertrude  P.  Shipp 

Minnie  Kohl er 

Lena  Bragg 

Anna  E.  Corcoran 

Mary  B.  Egermann 

Helen  A.  Bagley 

Cora  Belle  Morris 

Miss  N.M.Baker 

Vera  J.  Snook 

Mrs.  Nellie  C  Russell 

Leota  Price 

Emma  Meharry 

AnnaM.  Smith 

8.  P.  Prowse 

Helen  S.  Shadel 

Mrs.  Maude  E.  Henning.. 

Edith  C.  McCoy 

Nell  Thornton 

Agnes  M.  Robinson 

Margaret  Ringier 

Ellen  Gale 

Jane  P.  Hubbell 

Mary  C.  Forward 

Hattie  L.  Greve 

Oma  Stewardson 

Margaret  Woods 

Martha  Wilson 

Mrs.  Eva  May  Fowler. . . . 

Sadie  F.  Murphy 

Clara  Hoadley,  acting — 

Julia  S.  Osborne 

Aline  E.  Emery 

IdaB.  Hanes 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Spofford 

Mrs.  Clara  MT  Mills 

Mrs.  Josephine  Yount.' . . . 

Laura  J.  Perrln 

Vivian  Marie  Reber 

Frances  S.  Welter 

Mary  E.  Hewes 

Laura  M.  Wandrack 

Mrs.  Ralph  Bertsche 

Margaret  A.  Wade 

Constance  L.  Wilder 

Minta  Stone 

Mrs.  K.  G.  Paulson 

Mrs.  Ida  R.  Ashbaucher. 

Mrs.  Gerna  Gunnison 

Mrs.  Luella  B.  Wagner... 

Mattie  Clark 

Jessie  H.  Faust 

Lenore  Bonham 

Isabel  Ball 

Gertrude  Munhall 

Lou  Robinson 

Annette  L.  Moses 

EllaF.Corwin 

Mrs.  Ralph  Donaldson . . . 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


12,096 

8,319 

10,190 

25,387 

50,000 

13,137 

18,000 

4,239 

9,000 

17,500 

15,000 

18,000 

13,240 

4,912 

10  888 

8,907 

7,750 

5,050 

27,927 

7,945 

6,365 

6,101 

36,557 

13,997 

5,743 

17,265 

8,144 

9,111 

8,533 

12,305 

126,470 

5,803 

8,853 

6,000 

10,003 

10,593 

43,785 

32,817 

81,000 

6,135 

6,129 

9,754 

4,333 

78,981 

80,000 

10,400 

22,731 

7,367 

8,814 

25,000 

6,183 

6,978 

6,000 

9,500 

7,200 

10.000 

11,747 

6,157 


5,392 
16,288 

6,000 
12,000 

7,  tOO 
11,628 
11,451 

2,S14 

5,779 
12,078 
15,000 

7,339 
16,636 

7,500 

7,000 
31,999 
13,949 
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XXX. — Librarians  of  Public  and  Society  Libraries — Continued. 


Location. 


Indiana— continued. 


Evans  ville 

Do 

Port  Wayne. . . 

Frankfort 

Franklin 

Gary 

Goshen 

Oreencastle 

Greenfield 

Greensburg 

Hammond 

Hartford  City. 

Huntington... 

Indianapolis... 
Do 

Jefferson  ville . . 

Kokomo 

La  Fayette  — 

La  Porte 

Lebanon 

Linton 

Logansport — 

Madison 

Marion 

Michigan  City. 

Mlshawaka — 

Montpelier.... 

Mount  Vernon . 

Muncle 

New  Albany . . 

Peru 

Portland 

Princeton 

Rensselaer.... 

Rochester 

'Seymour 

Shelby  ville.... 

South  B end. .. 

Terre  Haute. . . 


Tipton 

Union  City. 
Valparaiso.. 
Vincennes... 

Wabash 

Warsaw 

Washington. 
Whiting 


IOWA. 


Albia 

Algona 

Ames 

Anamosa 

Atlantic 

Belmond 

Boone 

Burlington 

Cedar  Falls.... 
Cedar  Rapids.. 

Do..:..... 

Conterville 

Chariton 

Charles  City... 

Cherokee 

Clarinda 

Clinton 

Corning 

Council  Bluffs. 

Davenport 

Des  Moines 

Do 

Dubuque 

Eldora 

Esthervtlle.... 

Fairfield 

Fort  Dodge.... 


Name  of  library. 


Public  Library 

Willard  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Carnegie  Public  Library. . 

do 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library. . 

Publio  Library 

do 

City  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

State  Library 

Township  Public  Library. 
Carnegie  Public  Library. . 

Public  Library 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 


Alexandrian  Free  Public  Library. . . . 

Pub  lie  Library 

do 

do 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Emeline      Fairbanks      Memorial 
Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Publio  Library 

Public  Library 


do 

Free  Public  Library , 

Public  Library , 

do 

Carnegie  Free  Public  Library. 

Public  Library , 

Ericson  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library , 

Iowa  Masonic  Library , 

Public  Library 

Drake  Free  Public  Library..., 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

....do 

Public  Library , 

do •. , 

State  Library , 

Carnegie  Stout  Library 

Publio  Library 

Free  Public  Library , 

do 

Public  Library 


Librarian. 


Ethel  Farquhar  McCollough. . 

M.  O.  Flower,  acting 

Margaret  M.  Colerick 

Olive  Brumbaugh 

Julia  A.  Mason 

Louis  J.  Bailey 

Elizabeth  L.  Rockwell 

BelleS.  Hanna 

Vernie  Baldwin 

Mrs.  Ida  L.  Ewing 

Mrs.  Jeanie  L.  Sawyer 

MintaB.Fordney 

Winifred  F.  Tlcer 

CharlesE.  Rush 

Demarchus  C.  Brown 

Mrs.  Isaac  Palmer  Caldwell. . . 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Sollenberger  — 

Katherlne  St  ites 

Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Jessup 

Mrs.  Cora  O.  Bynum 

Adria  D.Humphreys 

Alice  D.  Stevens 

Nellie  G.  Harper 

Daisy  Springer 

Amal  la  Aicher 

Lyndell  Martling 

Mary  C.  Hoy 

LolaNolte 

Mary  Torrance 

Annette  L.  Clark 

Gertrude  H.  Thiebaud 

Louise  Timmonds 

Anna  Embree 

Antoinette  Price 

Grace  Stingly 

Catherine  Frazee 

Bertha  Bowlby 

Virginia  M.  Tutt 

Mrs.  Sallie  C.Hughes 

Mrs.  Sam  Matthews 

Jessie  L.  Kerr 

ZadaM.Carr 

Ella  Davidson 

Effle  Roberts 

Miriam  Netter 

Mary  E.Waller 

Louise  Randall 

Mrs.  Laura  M.  Duncan 

Gertrude  I.  Sheridan 

Kittie  B.  Freed 

Mrs.  Florence  Henke 

Mary  N.  Adams 

Mrs.  Annie  B.  Case 

Bessie  Moffat t 

Mrs.  Cora  Poor  Millard 

Mary  O.  Stuart 

Newton  R.  Parvin 

E.  Joanna  Hagey 

Mrs.  Ada  Peavey 

FemEnslow 

Belle  Caldwell 

Ruth  Gibbons 

narriet  Foster 

Mary  A.  Egan : 

Idelle  Riddile 

Cora  Hendee 

Grace  Shellenberger 

Grace  D.  Rose 

Johnson  Brigham 

May  M.Clark 

Miriam  Brown ,  acting 

Elizabeth  Andreae 

Emma  L.  Kirk 

Isabella  C.  Hopper 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


69,855 

50,000 

85,604 

14,094 

8,403 

75,000 

17,900 

12,378 

9,  MX) 

7,000 

25,217 

14,561 

33,000 

227,926 

87,869 

12,000 

20,000 

3,504 

26,000 

15,000 

4,775 

24,410 

9,000 

36,211 

20,000 

9,040 

8,421 

8,826 

35,000 

22,802 

16,532 

15,000 

14,792 

11,000 

7,882 

8,400 

13,933 

60,000 

62,423 

9,156 
6,466 

8932 

14,000 

8,586 

7,526 

14,000 

16,500 


6,191 

7,837 

12,800 

5,863 

7,525 

1,900 

17,143 

43,219 

8,976 

35,000 

45,135 

7,454 

5,094 

12,500 

10,000 

12,000 

28,513 

6,370 

36,656 

60,700 

113,564 

157, 577 

40,000 

7,800 

8,500 

28,396 

20,068 
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AXX.. — Librarians  of  Public  and  Society  Libraries — Continued. 


Location. 


iowa— continued. 


Fort  Madison. 

Gfinnell 

Hampton 

Independence. 
IndJanola..... 

Iowa  City 

Jefferson 


LeMars. 
Malvern. 


Maqooketa , 

Marion 

Marshal  Itown... 

Mason  City 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Muscatine 

Nevada , 

Newton 

Onawa 


Qakaloosa. 
Ottumwa. 
FtfJa 


Shenandoah.. 
BkmxCity.... 

Tipton 

Vmton 

Washington.. 

Waterloo 

Webster  City. 
Winterset.... 


KANSAS. 


Abilene.. 
Anthony. 


Atchison. 


City. 


Burlington 

Chanute 

Coffeyville 

Concordia 

Emporia 

Fort  Scott 

OreatBend... 

Hiawatha 

Hutchinson... 
Independence. 

Junction  City. 
Kansas  City.., 
Lawrence. 
Leavenworth.. 

Manhattan 

Newton........ 

Oswego. , 

Ottawa. . . . «.  - , 
Paola 


Peabody. 
Pittsburg. 


Topeka 

Washington^ 
Wichita 


KENTUCKY. 


Danville 

Frankfort.... 
Harrodsborg. 
Henderson.., 


KnottsvIIle. 


Name  of  horary. 


Cattennole  Memorial  Library. 
Stewart  Library 


Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Carnegie  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

P.  M.  Musser  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Sage  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie-Viersen  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Publio  Library-,  i*- 

Jane  A.  Chilcote  Inbrary 

Public  Library 

Kendall  Young  Library 

Public  Library , 


Free  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library  and  Reading 
Room. 

Public  Library 

do . 

Carnegie  Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


Librarian. 


Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do .• 

Morrill  Free  Public  Library... 

Public  Library 

....do 

George  Smith  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library , 

do 

Carnegie  Free  Public  Library. 

Free  Library , 

Free  Public  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library , 

do 


.do. 


Free  Public  Library. 

do 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

City  Library 


Public  Library... 
Danville  Library. 

State  Library 

Public  Library... 

do. 

Carnegie  Library. 
Free  Li" 
Carnegie 


brary..... 
eUbrary. 


Rebecca  Hesser 

Florence  M.  Fisher 

Mary  E.  Kingsbury 

Mrs.N.M.  Even 

Mary  £.  McCoy 

Ethel  Tiffy 

Nellie  Hopper 

Nannie  P.  Fulton 

Mae  Smith 

Amy  O.  Peardorff 

Margaret  Lindsay 

IdaM.  Simpson 

J<enna  M.  Huffman 

Callie  Wielder 

Mrs.  Bertha  S.  Baird..;... 

Elena  E.Budde 

Ellen  G.  Stocker 

Alice  Lewis 

Elizabeth  McB.  King 

Helen  E.Allen 

RenaGray 

Mary  B.  Lee 

May  B.  Ditch 

Cornelia  Rhynsburger 

Flora  B.  Bailey 

BerdenaJay 

Clarence  w.  Sumner 

Helen  M.  Morse 

Elisabeth  F.  Williams. . . . 

Eva  G.  Denny 

Maria  C.  Brace 

E.  D.  Burgess 

Mrs.  Blanche  E.  Howard.. 

LidaRomig 

Iiora  Orr 

Mrs.  Marv  E.  Ranney 

Jessie  G.tabell 

Mrs.  Delia  Hall 

Myrtle  Johnson 

Elisabeth  J.  Hull 

Mrs.  EllaR.  Vaughn 

Nora  Daniel 

Mary  L.  Barlow 

BlnaDeighton 

Rebecca  D.  Kisser 

Ida  Dav 

AnnaM.  Gemmell 

Mary  H.  Barker 

Sara  J.  Greenman 

Lillian  J.  Constant 

Elsie  Evans 

Mary  Cornelia  Lee 

Lydia  A.  McGaughey 

Mrs.  Anna  Nafes 

Alice  C.  Graham 

IssieB.  Potts 

Mrs.  Belle  Curry 

Mrs.  J.  E.  MullUdn 

Mrs.  Theresa  G.  Randolph 

Mrs.  Delia  E.  Brown 

Caroline  Medlicott 

Wlnfleld  Freeman 

Laura  A.  Miller 

Julius  Lucht 

AnneM.  Spears 

Elizabeth  A.  Tunis 

Frank  K.  Kavanaugh 

Margaret  Thomas 

Susan  S.  Towles 

J.M.Calvin 

Fannie  Payne 

Miss  Russell  Chambers. . . . 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


10,000 

18,  m 

0,500 

7,214 

13,  aw 

23,000 

6,143 

27,384 

7,  aw 

8,060 
12,000 
10,625 

6,315 
16,000 
22,000 
16,556 
17,119 

7,600 
12,000 
12,000 

7,258 
20,829 
87,000 

7,529 

9,223 

8,850 
60,000 

8,406 
10,327 
10,222 
86,086 
14, 173 
10,092 


9,002 
8,645 

8,000 

11,970 

7,000 

12,000 

9,526 

7,616 

17,675 

7,000 

6,000 

16,000 

12,000 

10,777 

13,663 

32,000 

16,324 

27,940 

9,000 

8,058 

3,500 

9,600 

11,264 

12,000 

10,000 

17,500 

20,000 

35,000 

135,000 

3,000 

28,642 


26,017 
4,600 
116,626 
6,500 
9,739 
4,000 

15,000 
3,332 
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XXX. — Librarians  of  Public  and  Society  Libraries — Continued. 


Location. 


kintucky— continued. 


Lexington 

Louisville , 

Mavsville , 

Mount  Sterling. 

Newport 

Nicholasville. . , 
Owensboro..... 

Paducah 

Paris , 

Pippapaas 

Somerset , 

Versailles. 


LOUISIANA. 


Alexandria... 
Baton  Rouge. 

Jennings 

Lake  Charles. 
New  Orleans. 

Do 

Do 


MAINE. 


Alfred 

Andover 

Auburn 

Augusta 

Do 

Bangor 

Bar  Harbor 

Bath 

Belfast 

Biddeford 

Brunswick 

Calais 

Camden 

Castine 

Corinna 

Cumberland  Mills 

Dexter 

Dover 

Eastport 

Eliot 

Ellsworth 

Fairfield. 

Prec 

Gardiner 

O  or  ham.... 

Guilford.... 

Hallowell... 

Houlton.... 

Kennebunk 

Kittery 

Lewiston . . . 

Nat  ional  Soldiers'  Home 

New  Gloucester 

Norway 

Old  Town 

Orr's  Island.... 

Faris 

Pittsfleld 

Portland 

Presquo  Isle.... 

Rangeley 

Rockland 

Saco 

Sanford 

Skowhcgan 

boufh  Berwick. 

South  Paris 

South  Poland... 

Thomaston 

Vinal  Haven. .. 

Waterville 

West  brook 

Wilton 

Yarmouth  ville. 


Name  of  library. 


Public  library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Athenseum  Library 

Public  Library 

Withers  Memorial  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Public  Library. . 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Logan-Helm  Memorial  Library. 


Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library.... 
Howard  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library 

State  Library 


Parsons  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

Lithgow  Library  and  Reading  Room . 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

Jesup  Memorial  Library 

Patten  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Curtis  Memorial  Library 

Free  Library  and  Reading  Room. . . 

Publio  Library 

Wither le  Memorial  Library 

Stewart  Free  Library 

Cumberland  Mills  Library 

Town  Library 

Thompson  Free  Library 

Peavey  Library 

William  Fogg  Library 

City  Library 

Lawrence  Publio  Library 

Cutler  Memorial  Library a 

B.  H.  Bartol  Library 

Public  Library 

Baxter  Memorial  Library 

Memorial  Library 

Hubbard  Free  Library. 

Cary  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Rice  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

National  Soldiers'  Home  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


.do. 


On-'s  Island  Library.  •  • 
Hamlin  Memorial  Hall. 

Public  Library 

.do. 


Free  Library , 

Public  Library 

do 

Dyer  Library  Association. 

Public  Library 

do 

Fogj;  Memorial  Library . . , 

Paris  Public  Library , 

Poland  Spring  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


do 

Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Merrill  Memorial  Library. 


Librarian. 


Florence  DillarotT , 

George  T.  Settle 

Mary  E.  Bicheson 

Mrs.  Marcia  B.  Hoffman. 
Henrietta  J.  Litzendorn*.. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Porter 

Susannah  Bishop 

Harriett  Boswell 

Macey  W.  Fithian , 

Bonnie  Franklin , 

Mrs.  Wynona  McDaniels, 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Edwards..... 

LiUie  J.  Thornton , 

Mae  Barrow , 

Mrs.  Minna  L.  Roberts... 
Mrs.  C  M.  Dees.....  .••.< 

William  Beer , 

Henry  M.  GiU , 

Alice  M.  Magee , 

Mary  C.  Emerson 

Mabel  E.  French. 

Georgian*  Lunt , 

Julia  If.  Clapp 

Henry  E.  Dunnack 

ElmarT.  Boyd 

I.  M.  Suminsbey , 

Margaret  Rogers  Foote... 

Annie  Leonora  Barr , 

Emma  Hatch , 

Mary  G.  Gilman , 

Bertha  E.  Boyd 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Hosmer. ., 

Katherine  Davenport 

Mrs.  Edna  A.  Hutchins. 

M.T.  Goodell , 

Lizzie  S.  Springall , 

Mary  E.  Averill 

Nora  Cummings 

M.  Louise  Foye , 

Mary  A.  Hodgkins 

Mes.  AnnaR.  Reed 

Mrs.  Flora  A.  Brooks.... 

Annette  H.  Aldrich 

Mrs.  B.C.  Berry 

Victoria  A.  Magnusson. . 

Ernestine  Hale 

Annie  F.  Page *.. 

Anna  Barnes .. 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  M.  Ross... 

Eleanor  L.  Lovell 

Marguerite  Chamberlain. 

Frank  L.  Phalon 

Louise  E.  True 

Helen  H.  Holmes 

Amy  S.Wood. 

Lillian  B.  Younger 

Jeanne  Hubbard 

Minnie  Porter 

Alice  C.  Furbish 

Lurinda  B.  Marston. . . . 

Emma  Rursell 

MarthaS.  Bartlett 

John  Haley ., 

Bentley  A veyard 

Mrs.  Fanny  J.  Cabot.... 
Eliralttth  H.  Goodwin.. 

Mrs.  Ella  A.  Wight 

Frank  Carlos  Griffith.... 

Ella  K.  Gillchrest 

Linda  A.  Jones 

Jennie  M.  Smith 

Jennie  G.  Andrews. , 

Marv  E.  Eaton. , 

Ellen  8.  Mitchell , 


Nmnber 
botmd 

volumes. 


34,783 

218,957 

9,700 

5,225 

13,664 
3,750 
9,634 

19,072 
7,641 

11,853 
6,900 
2,607 


5,100 
3,389 
3,600 
6,500 

59,000 
168,493 

60,000 


8,225 

7,136 

23,750 

13,000 

130,000 

77,871 

13,000 

24,300 

20,000 

19,000 

16,800 

12,000 

8,877 

6,000 

14,000 

7  500 

13,714 

12,535 

12,950 

8,900 

7,000 

8,988 

17,000 

5,124 

15,000 

10,650 

5,500 

12,500 

13,000 

12,000 

9,000 

25.000 

17,000 

7,000 

6,000 

7,231 

5,000 

3,327 

8,700 

78,500 

6,300 

6,575 

17,672 

25,080 

5,700 

14,000 

8,529 

4,570 

7,500 

7,781 

5,000 

17,000 

20,000 

3,500 

8,900 
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J4.AA. — Librarians  of  Public  and  Society  Librarieb — Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


librarian. 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


MABTLAKO. 


Annanolis.., 
Baltimore . . 

Do 

Do 

Frederick..., 
Kagersiown . 


Massachusetts. 


Abirtgton 

Acton 

Adams 

Amesbnry 

Amherst 

Andovcr. ......... . 

Arlington. 

A  sb  born  ham ...... 

Ashfleld 

Ashland 

AtboL 

Attleboro. 

Ayer 

Barnstable 

fiarre 

Bedford 

Bekbertown. 

Belmont 

Bernardston. . . . . . . 

Beverly 

Billenra 

Blackstone 

Bolton. 

Barton 

Do 

Do 

Bourne...... 

Bremtree 

Brewster 

Bndgewater 

Brimfield 

Brockton 

Brookfleld 

Brookttne 

Bryantvflle 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Chelmsford 

Chelsea 

Cheshire 

Chfeopee 

Clinton 

Cohasaet 

Concord 

Conway 

Cotnit 

f  "iripifrngton 

Dalton 

*  D&nvers 

Dedham 

Dover 

Dudley 

Duxbury 

East  Bridgewater. 

East  Douglas 

East  Northflald. - 
Easthampton , 

Essex , 

Everett. 


Do 

Fairhaven 

Fall  River. . . 

Falmouth 

FHchburg... 

Florence 

Framingham, 


State  library 

City  Library 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  library. 

Pea  body  Institute  Library 

Frederick  Coimty  Free  Libraryy. 
Washington  County  Free  Librar. 


Mary  Garnet*  McOarty. 

Wilbur  F.  Coyle 

Bernard  C.  Bteiner 

John  Parker 

Mary  Newman 

Mary  L.  Titcomb 


Public  Library 

Memorial  Library , 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

.....do 

Memorial  Hall  Library. 

Bobbins  Library 

Stevens'  Public  Library. .. 
Beldmg  Memorial  Library. 

PublicLibrary 

do. 

do. 


Ayer  Library 

Sturgis  Library 

Town  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Clapp  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Cushman  Library 

PublicLibrary , 

Bennett  Public  Library  Association. 

Free  Public  Library , 

PublicLibrary , 

Boston  Athenieum  Library , 

8tate  Library , 

PublicLibrary 

Jonathan  Bourne  Public  Library. . . . 

Thayer  Public  Library. 

Ladies  Library 

PublicLibrary 

do. 

do 


Merrick  Public  Library 

PublicLibrary 

Cobb  Library 

PublicLibrary 

do. 

Free  Public  Library 

Eldredge  Public  Library 

Adams  Library 

PublicLibrary 

Library  Association 

PublicLibrary. 

Bigelow  Free  Public  Library. 
Paul  Pratt  Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Field  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Bryant  Free  library 

Free  Public  Library 

Peabody  Institute  Lib 
PublicLibrary.... 

Town  Library 

Conant  Library 

Free  Library , 

Public  Library 

Simon  Fairfield  Public  Library 

Talcott  Library 

PublicLibrary , 

T.  O.  H.  P.  Burnham  Public  Library 
Frederick  E.  Parlin  Memorial  Li- 
brary. 

Shute  Memorial  Library 

MilJcent  Library 

PublicLibrary 

Free  Public  Library 

PublicLibrary 

Lilly  Library 

Town  Library 


>rary. 


A.  Brewster  Vaughn 

Arthur  F.  Davis , 

Mabel  L.  Moore 

Alice  C.  Follansbec , 

Katharine  Powell 

Edna  A.  Brown. 

Elizabeth  J.  Newton , 

Mrs.  Evelyn  L.  Crandall . , 

May  O.  Boice 

Mrs.  Grace  8.  Bragg. 

Pearl  L.  Mason 

Mrs.  Lucinda  F.  Spofford. 

Mrs.  Jennie  McLean. 

Elizabeth  C.  Nye , 

Carrie  E.  Read. 

Fannie  Wood 

Mrs.  Cora  S.  Burnett 

Lucy  D.  Luard 

Caroline  A.  Barber 

Martha  P.  Smith 

Emma  M.  Whit  ford. 

P.  F.  Fitsgerald 

Fidelia  C/Ne  wton , 

Charles  Knowles  Bolton... 
Edward  H.  Redstone. . .. 

Charles  F.  D.  Belden 

Jane  Storms 

Lucretia  F.  Hatch 

Alma  Rogers 

Lucia  L.  Christian 


Mary  Anna  Tarbell 

Frank  H.  Whitmore. . . 

Claribelle  E.  Bailey 

Louisa  M.  Hooper 

Mrs.  Julia  Morton 

T.  Harrison  Cummings. 


Ellen  M.  Bobbins 

Edna  M.Hardy 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Clark 

Medora  J.  Simpson 

Emma  E.  Martin 

Anne  A.  Smith 

Helen  A .  Thissell 

Sarah  B.  Collier 

Sarah  R.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Ralston 

Grace  Dottridge , 

Mrs.  Lottie  w.  Tower 

Mrs.  Caroline  R .  Flickinger 

Bessie  P.  Ropes 

Anna  P.  Rolland 

Elisabeth  F.Heard 

Leora  E.  Dugar 

Sara  B.  Higgins 

Lucy  L.  Siddall 

Rosalie  E.  Williams 

Virginia  T.  Smith 

Emma  H.  Parsons 

Ethelyn  B .  Story 

E.H.Furst 


Peari  L.  Purinton. 

Galen  W.Hill 

George  W.  Rankin. 

Marion  Eaton 

George'E.  Nutting. 


1, 


Emma  L.  Clarke. 


100,000 

25,000 

3*1,290 

206,131 

4,402 

35,000 


14,625 

12,875 

22,000 

19,000 

14,850 

25,000 

30,567 

7,600 

8,400 

11,000 

11,537 

22,604 

12,000 

16,917 

14.847 

13,503 

11,000 

19,047 

13,600 

40,000 

6,555 

14,000 

6,215 

290,681 

199,777 

197,489 

7,000 

19,000 

7,350 

20,154 

9,000 

82,572 

21,480 

100,622 

5,816 

120,000 

20,040 

6,027 

6,100 

11,000 

22,162 

7,653 

46,000 

44,629 

17,677 

8,379 

9,750 

5,839 

9,500 

12,864 

31,187 

29,500 

7,000 

5,523 

10,500 

9,510 

6,500 

9,454 

16,000 

6,746 

30,000 

12,184 
25,659 
107,669 
12,836 
62,000 
6,874 
40,000 
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xxx. — Librarians  of  Public  and  Society  Libraries— Continued. 


Location. 


MASSACHUSETTS— COn. 


Franklin 

Gardner 

Georgetown 

Gloucester 

Grafton 

Great  Barrmgton. 

Greenfield 

Groton 

Groveland 

Hadley 

Hamilton 

Hanover  Center. . 

Harvard 

Hatfield 

Haverhill 

TTinghnra 

Hinsdale 

Holbrook 

H  olden 

Holliston 

Holyoke 

Hopedale 

Housatonic 

Hubbardtton 

Hudson 


Ipswich. 


Jngstori 

Lancaster 

Lanes  boro 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Leicester 

Lenox 

Leominster 

Lexington 

Lincoln- 

Littleton 

Lowell 

Lunenburg 

Lynn 

Magnolia 

Maiden 

Manchester 

Mansfield 

Marblehead 

Marion 

Marlboro 

Mattapoisett 

Maynard 

Medfleld 

Medford 

Melrose 

Mendon 

Merrimac 

Methuen 

Middleboro 

Middleton 

Milford 

Millbury 

Milton. 

Monson 

Montague 

Mount  Hermon 

Nahant 

Nantucket 

Natick 

Needham 

New  Bedford 

Newburyport 

Newton 

North  Abington . . . 

North  Adams 

North  Andover 

North  Attleboro. . . 
North  Brookfleld.. 

Do 

North  Chelmsford. 
North  Easton 


Name  of  library. 


Franklin  Library 

Levi  Heywood  Memorial  Library. 

Peabody  Library 

Sawyer  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Mason  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Langley-  Adams 

Goodwin  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

John  Curtis  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Gale  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Bancroft  Memorial  Library 

Ramsdell  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library. 


Free  Public  Library. 

Frederic  C.  Adams  Public  Library. 

Town  Library 

Newton  Memorial  Library .... 

Free  Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

Lenox  library 

Public  Library 

Cary  Memorial  Library 

Public  L'brary 

Reuben  Hoar  Library 

City  Library 

Ritter  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Magnolia  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Abbott  Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Taft  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Nevlns  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Flint  Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Sutton  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Horatio  Lyon  Memorial  Library . . 

Town  Library 

Schauffler  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Nantucket  Atneneum 


Morse  Institute. 

Free  Public  Library , 

do 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Stevens  Memorial  Library . . 
Richards  Memorial  Library . 

Appleton  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Ames  Free  Library 


librarian. 


Mrs.  Ella  O.  Campbell 

Barbara  H.  Smith 

Lois  P.  Nqyes 

Rachel  S.Webber 

Nellie  J.  Ainsworth 

Jennie  K.  Thompson. 

May  Ashley 

Emma  F.  Blood 

Helena  M.  Nickerson 

George  C .  Marsh 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Haraden. 

Bessie  M.  Sproul 

Helen  F.Page 

EllenA.Waite 

JohnG.  Moulton. 

Albert  L.  Stephenson 

Mrs.  Cora  Lovell 

Mable  Porter 

M.  Addie  H olden 

Frances  J.  Hayes 

Grank  G.  Willcox 

Harriet  B.  Sornborger 

Lydia  A.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Clough 

Grace  M.  Whittemore 

Mary  B.  Maine 

Mrs.  Jennie  F.  McLauthlen. 

Virginia  M.  Keyes 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Loring 

William  A.  Walsh 

MaryStallman 

Mary  D.  Thurston 

Edith  O.  Fitch 

Florence  E.  Wheeler 

Marian  P.  Kirkland 

Lydia  J.  Chapin 

Margaret  E.Thacher 

Frederick  A.  Chase 

L.  Frances  Jones 

Clarence  E.  Sherman 

Alice  W.  Foster 

Herbert  W.  Fison. 

Jennie  C.  Sargent 

Ida  F.Hodges 

Mrs.  Sarah  .E.Gregory 

Alice  A.  Ryder 

John  P.  MoGee 

Grace  A.  Tilden 

Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Nyman. 

Ethel  F.Wood 

Abby  L.  Sargent 

Carrie  M.  Worthen 

Mrs.  Lena  W .  George 

Susanna  I.  Sayre 

Beatrice  Weibel 

Mary  M.Eddy 

Edith  L.  Fletcher 

Nathaniel  F.  Blake 

Mrs.  Florence  Freeland 

Carries.  Allea 

Maud  C.  Sweet 

Mrs.  Kate  A.  Hayden 

Anna  L.Miller 

May  W.Perkins 

Clara  Parker 

Mira  R.  Partridge 

Grace  W.  Thompson 

George  H.  Tripp 

John  D.  Parsons 

Harold  T.  Dougherty 

Gertrude  M.  Gleason 

Mabel  Temple 

Elizabeth  M.  Pond 

Ada  M.  Perry 

William  8.  Gooch 

Katharine  E.  Smith. 

AnnaC.  MacKay 

Mary  L.  Lamprey 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


9,800 

18,500 

9,201 

23,500 

15,260 

17,934 

38,790 

14,788 

6,273 

6,179 

8,000 

8,000 

9,000 

6,300 

110,000 

16,400 

10,000 

10,974 

8,360 

8,271 

56,426 

13,869 

8,000 

6,000 

12,904 

13,290 

10,270 

42,292 

2,200 

76,830 

11,000 

16,700 

20,780 

36,330 

31,399 

10,924 

14,687 

110,000 

9,816 

115,000 

7,850 

75,407 

12,000 

8,500 

23,000 

30,000 

7,646 

6,758 

5,000 

57,536 

25,000 

5,589 

6,000 

23,181 

24,082 

8,355 

21,650 

4,000, 

31,441 

14,000 

7,900 

15,000 

26,713 

22,000 

30,925 

18,000 

170,000 

57,204 

108,788 

10,000 

39,888 

16450 

18,500 

6,300 

10000 

8084 

21221 
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Location. 


MASS  ACU  UHKTT8— COO . 


North  Reading. 
Northampton. . 

Northboro. 

Northfield 

Norton 

Norwood 

Orange 

Orleans. , 

Oxford... 

Palmer 

Peabody 

PeppereU . 

Petersham 

>n 


Phillipstoi 
Pittsneld. 


Plymouth 

Princeton 

Provincetown 

Quincy 

Randolph 

Reading 

Revere 

Rockland. 

Rockport 

Royalston 

Salem 

Do 

Sandwich 

Sangns 

Sharon 

Shelburne  Falls 

Bherborn 

Shirley 

Shrewsbury 

Somerset 

Somerville 

South  Brain  tree 

South  Dartmouth 

South  Hadley 

8outhNatick. 

Sooth  Sudbury 

South  Weymouth 

Southboro 

Southbridge 

Spencer 

Springfield 

Springfield  (Long- 

meadow). 

Sterling 

Stockbridge 

Stoneham 

Stoughton 

Stow 

Sturbridge 

8underland 

8wampscott 

Swansea 

Taunton. 

Templeton 

Tewksbury. 

Topsfleld 

Townsend. 

Turners  Falls 

Tyngsboro 

Upton, 

Abridge 

Vineyard  Haven 

Wakefield 

Walpole 

Waltham. 

'Ware 

Warren. 

Warwick 

Watertown 

Wayland 

Webster 

Wellesley 

Wenham 

West  Boybton 


Name  of  library* 


Flint  Memorial  Library 

Forbes  Library 

Free  Library 

Dickinson  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Morrill  Memorial  Library 

Wheeler  Memorial  Library 

Snow  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Young  Men 's  Library , 

Peabody  Institute  Library 

Lawrence  Memorial  Library 

Memorial  Library 

Phillips  Free  Public  Library 

Berkshire  Athenaeum  and  Museum . 

Public  Library 

do , 

do 

Thomas  Crane  Publio  Library 

Turner  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Memorial  Library... 

Public  Library 

Phinehas  S.  Newton  Library 

Public  Library 

Salem  Athenaeum 

Weston  Memorial  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Arms  Library 

Dowse  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

Thayer  Public  Library 

Southworth  Library 

Gaylord  Memorial  Library 

Bacon  Free  Library 

Ooodnow  Library 

Fogg  Library 

Fay  Library 

Jacob  Edwards  Library 

Richard  Sugden  Library 

City  Library  Association 

Richard  Salter  Starrs  Library 


Public  Library 

Library  Association — 

Public  Library 

....do 

Randall  Memorial  Library 

Joshua  Hyde  Public  Library 

Sunderland  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Publio  Library 

Public  Library 

Boynton  Public  Library 

Public  Library. 

Town  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Littlefleld  Library 

Town  Library 

Free  Publio  Library 

.....do 

Beebe  Town  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Young  Men's  Library  Association. . 

Publio  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Beaman  Memorial  Public  Library... 


Librarian. 


Addle  W.  Oowing 

J.L.Harrison 

M.  Evelyn  Potter 

Mrs.  Nellie  G.  Randall 

Mabel  E.  Roode 

Jane  A.  Hewitt 

N.  Gertrude  Hendrickson 

Mary  S.  Cummings 

Mrs.  Clara  A.  Fuller 

May  Robinson 

JohnE.  Keefe 

Helen  M.  Wiley 

Fannie  O.  Prince 

Mrs.  Annie  S.  France 

Harlan  H.  Ballard 

Lilian  C.  Kerr ^ 

Susan  A.  Davis 

Abbie  C.  Putnam 

Truman  R.  Temple 

Alice  M.  Belcher 

Bertha  L.  Brown 

Harriet  T.  Fenno 

Mrs.  Lida  A.  Clark 

Mabel  L.Woodfall 

Mrs.  Emmaline  E.  Mackenzie. 

Gardner  M.  Jones 

Mrs.  Alice  H.  Stone 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.Burbank. . . 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Taylor 

Isadora  B.  Paine 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Field 

Elizabeth  D .  Coolidge 

Grace  M.  Kilbura 

Mabel  E.  Knowlton 

Flora  B.Wood 

George  H.  Evans 

Lucretia  F.  Hatch 

Theodosi  a  P .  Chase 

Gertrude  E.  Gaylord 

Mrs.  Adelaide  Williams 

Mabel  Stetson  Gohlke 

RuthN.  Tower 

Sarah  V.  Stivers 

Ella  E.  Miersch 

Clarence  R.  Hodgdon 

Hiller  C.  Wellman 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Booth 

Mrs.  F.  L.Lent 

Agnes  J.  Goodwin 

Albert  F.  Buck 

Amelia  Clifton 

Eleanor  L.  Smith 

Susan  L.  Haynes 

Mrs.  Etta  L.  Robinson 

Sarah  L.  Honors 

Julia  R.  Wellington 

Joshua  E.  Crane 

Grace  E.  Blodgett 

Abbie  M.  Blaisdell 

Annie  P.  Gleason 

Mrs.  Evelyn  L.  Warren 

Louise  S.  Partenhemer 

Jennie  J.  Bancroft 

Helen  A.  Fay 

Beatrice  P.  Sprague 

Bessie  H.  Stanton 

H.  Gertrude  Lee.' 

Margaret  B.  Forster 

Orlando  C.  Davis 

Mary  L.Smith 

Joseph  G.  Hastings 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Cole 

Lydia  W.  Masters 

Margaret  E.  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Phoebe  P.  Kingsbury. .. 

Esther  C.  Johnson 

Benjamin  H.  Conant 

Annie  M.Waite 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 

fij 

587 

160, 

000 

15, 

900 

9, 

010 

9, 

486 

22, 

720 

16. 

964 

6, 

868 

12, 

000 

13, 

916 

48, 

978 

18, 

700 

»> 

000 

7, 

,347 

71, 

,000 

16, 

,332 

9, 

000 

15, 

000 

46, 

652 

27. 

997 

10, 

265 

4j 

500 

12, 

555 

8, 

387 

4, 

631 

68, 

749 

29, 

000 

7, 

000 

15, 

000 

7, 

800 

11, 

780 

7, 

551 

7, 

062 

12, 

973 

3, 

500 

117, 

973 

17, 

262 

9, 

000 

7, 

854 

&> 

183 

14, 

040 

9, 

908 

14, 

868 

23, 

882 

16, 

000 

272, 

647 

8, 

160 

9, 

854 

U, 

000 

10. 

200 

15. 

000 

*, 

000 

», 

000 

5, 

392 

11, 

702 

8, 

653 

74, 

087 

10, 

187 

10, 

504 

12, 

831 

7, 

419 

12, 

290 

8, 

402 

7, 

654 

13, 

000 

», 

000 

20, 

006 

16; 

,000 

60, 

,000 

15, 

,533 

12; 

,664 

4; 

,360 

49, 

,352 

16 

,381 

14 

,000 

25 

,000 

7 

,500 

10 

,509 
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Location. 


MASSACHUSETTS— cant. 


West  Bridgewater. 
WestBrookneld... 

West  Newbury 

West  Springfield. . 

Westboro 

Westfleld 

Westford 

Westhampton 

Westminster 

Weston 

Weymouth 

Whltinsville 

Whitman 

Williamsburg 

Williamstown 

Winchendon 

Winchester 

Winthrop 

Woburn 

Worcester 

Do 

Wrentham 

Yarmouthport 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian 

Albion 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Ann  Arbor 

Bay  City 

Do 

Benton  Harbor. 

Bessemer 

Big  Rapids 

Cadillac 

Charlotte 


Coldwater 

Detroit 

Dowagiac 

Escanaba 

Fenton 

Flint 

Grand  Rapids.. 

Greenville 

Harbor  Springs. 

Hillsdale 

Holland 

Houghton 

Howell 

Hudson 

Ionia 

Iron  Mountain.. 

Ironwood 

Ishpeming 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Do 

Ludington 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mendon 

Menominee 

Monroe 

Mount  Clemens. 

Muskegon 

Niles 

Painesdale 

Petoskey 

Pontiae 

Port  Huron 

Portland 

Quincy 

Royal  Oak 

Saginaw 

Do 

Do 


Name  of  library. 


Public  Library 

Merriam  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Westfleld  Atheneum 

J.  V.  Fletcher  Library 

Reunion  Library 

Forbush  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Tufts  Library 

Social  Library 

Public  Library 

Meeklns  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Beals  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

Webster  Free  Public  Library. . 

Fiske  Public  Library 

Yarmouth  Library  Association. 


Public  Library. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Sage  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Phelps  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Carneeie  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

A.  J.  Phillips  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

School  and  Public  Library 

Christian  Association  Library 

Mitchell  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

Hall-Fowler  Memorial  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Public  School  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

Citv  and  School  Library 

Peter  White  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

8pies  Public  Library 

Dorsch  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Hackley  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Sarah  Sargent  Paine  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Ladies'  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

Township  Library 

But  man  Fish  Memorial  Library 

East  Side  Public  Library 

Hoyt  Library 


Librarian. 


Mrs.  Hattie  E.  Cary 

Helen  P.  Shackley 

8arah  O.  Bailey 

Marion  Bowler 

Mrs.  Abbie  F.  Judd 

Harold  A.  Wooster 

May  £.  Dav,  acting 

Gilbert  I.  Flint 

Sadie  F.  Greene 

Maude  M.  Pennock 

Abbie  L.  Loud 

Mary  R.Clarke 

Ellena  S .  Spilsted 

Jennie  L.  Baker 

Eleanor  R.  Duncan 

Ida  L.  Knight 

Cora  A.  Ouimby 

Dorothy  L.  Kinney 

William  N.  Beaver 

Robert  K.  Shaw 

Phoebe  P.  Kingsbury.. . 

Mary  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Lydia  C.  Matthews. 


Margaret  F.  Jewell 

L.  Ruth  French 

Leonora  E.  Porter , 

Emily  E.  Oliver 

Nellie  S.  Loving 

Isabel  A.  Ballou 

Molly  M.  Gilbert 

Theodosia  Falkingham... . 

Carrie  A.  Davis 

Mary  Morressey 

William  F.  Sanborn 

EmilvB.  Robb 

Amy "M.  Bell 

Florence  M.  Holmes 

Adam  Strohm 

Grace  ReShore 

Winifred  Harvey  (acting). 

Ella  M.  Williams. 

Ivan  Whitwell  (acting).... 

Samuel  H.  Ranck 

Alice  Fuller 

Sarah  C.  Judd 

Mary  Pratt 


Harriet  L.  Allen 

M.  Winnifred  Brown... 

Mamie  E.  Havens 

NinaK.  Preston 

Leonore  C.  Carpenter... 

Florence  Kronlund 

Mrs.  Nellie  E.  Brayton. 

Earl  W.  Browning 

Flora  B.  Roberts 

Mrs.  E.  Jennie  McNeal. 

Mary  C.  Spencer 

Clara  M.  Hagerman — 

Angle  Messer 

Alma  A.  Olson 

N.E.Strickland 

Helena  S.  Lefevre 

Mrs.  Jennie  S.  Wallace. 

Agnes  L.  Snover 

Lulu  F.  Miller 

Orrill  P.  Coolidge 

Amelia  T .  Pickett 

Amy  Lusk 

Agnes  P.  Cud  worth — 

Constance  Bement 

Edna  J.  Bandneld 

Mary  Belle  Dore 

Elizabeth  V.  Briggs 

Anna  Benjamin 

Mary  E.  Dow 

Blanche  D.  Topping. . . 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


8,500 
10,586 

6,069 
12,075 
18,976 
39,000 
17,034 

5,778 

9,806 
25,368 
31,258 
14,686 
15,000 

9,000 

8,880 
12,360 
24,750 
14,734 
50,073- 
233,293 
11,255 

6,755 
10,000 


27,000 

10,000 

8,016 

7,800 

26,921 

55,062 

42,000 

11,391 

2,290 

9,400 

17,621 

10,331 

8,000 

16,886 

489,854 

10,600 

16,883 

10,018 

25,000 

202,231 

6,200 

6,000 

14,596 

11,849 

13,000 

8,774 

10,210 

9,045 

16,231 

12,000 

27,106 

45,000 

55,000 

31,000 

300,000 

10,227 

21,000 

28,468 

6,485 

18,000 

10,682 

14,175 

61,868 

10,104 

9,167 

7,000 

7,000 

27.916 

3,700 

5,367 

5,500 

19,665 

21,108 

36,911 
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XXX. — Librarians  of  Public  and  Society  Libraries— Continued. 


Location. 


maoaAS— continued. 


St.  Joseph 

Saolt  Ste.  Marie. 

Stnrgts 

Teeumseh 

Three  Rivers — 
Traverse  City.... 
TpsUanti 


MINNESOTA. 


Aitkin. 

Albert  I*ea.. 
Alexandria.. 

Anoka 

Austin 

Bemidii 

Cblshonn 

Cloquet 

Crookstan... 
Crosby.. . ... 

Detroit 

gnhxth 
Tdeth 

Fairmont 

Faribault.... 
Fergus  Falls. 
Hastings..... 

Hibbing 

Keewatin 

Little  Falls.. 

Luverne. 

Mankato..... 


Minneapolis 

Montevideo. 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Mountain  Iron.. . . 

Northfield 

OrtonviBa 

Owatonna 

Pipestone. 

RedWing 

Rochester 

St.  Cloud 

8t.Paul 

Do 

Sank  Center 

Stillwater 

Thief  River  Falls.. 

Two  Harbors 

Virginia 

Wlumar , 

Winona. 


Mississippi. 


Bitod 

Oarksdale.. 
Greenville.. 

Jackson 

Meridian. . . . 

Natehes 

Vieksborg... 
West  Point. 
YaiooCity.. 


MISSOURI. 


Albany 

Bonne  Terre. 


Hannii 

Independence. 
Jefferson  City. 

,     Do 

JopKn 

Kansas  City.. 
Louisiana... .. 


Name  of  library. 


Public  Library , 

Carnegie  Public  Library , 

Carnegie  Free  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Libcary 

Public  Library 

Ladies' Library 


Public  Library 

do. 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library , 

Carnegie  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

.....do. 

do 

Carnegie  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

....do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Public  and  School  Library. 

Public  Library 

do. 

Carnegie  City  Library. 

Public  Library 

.....do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Carnegie  Pubho  Library . . , 

Public  Library 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegle-Lawther  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

State  Library 

Bryant  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library. . . 

Public  Library 

do ,. 

do 

Free  Public  Library 


King's  Daughters  Library. 
Carnegie  Publio  Library . . 

Public  Library 

State  Library 

Pub  lie  Library 

Fist  Memorial  Library — 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Library  Association 


Carnegie  Public  Library. 

Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Publio  Library 

do 

do 

State  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Publio  Library 

do 


Librarian. 


M.  Bernice  Tuseott.... 

Adah  Shelly 

Alida  Patterson 

Edith  L.  Ingersoll 

Sue  I.  Silliman 

Alice  M.  Wait 

Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Loomis. 


Esther  L.  Seavey 

Henryetta  Armstrong 

Mrs.  Margaret  A.  McCord. 
Mrs.  Georgia  A.  Ooss..... 

Tayne  Burgess 

Kathryn  MacGregor , 


Grace  E.  Cameron 

Elizabeth  Lommen 

Rosetta  Lefka 

Eva  L.  Furber 

Francis  E.  Earhart 

Margaret  Hickman 

Minnie  Bird 

Sarah  E.  LeCrone 

Amy  Lewis 

Stella  Telford 

Dorothy  Hurlbert 

Helen  Young  Prall 

Mrs.  Jenny  Lind  Blanchard. 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Halbert 

M.Janet  Bain 

Gratia  A.  Countryman 

Edith  M.  Crandall 

Ethel  8.  McCubrey 

Agnes  Torpey 

Stella  Stebbins 

Mary  L.  Southworth 

Hester  J.  Clark 

Maud  van  Buren 

May  C.  Funk 

Grace  L.  Meyer 

Edna  Emerick 

Mrs.  Marie  E.  Brick 

W.  Dawson  Johnston 

Elias  J.  Lien 

EvaM.  Davis 

Gertrude  Glennon 

GenaGranum 

Vivadale  Schultz 

Grace  M.  Stevens. 

Amy  Hansoom 

Jeannette  A.  Clark 


M.  T.  Rodenberg 

Miss  Hoy  land  L.  Wilson. 
Amanda  Worthington. . . 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Marshall 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Hamm 

M.  B.  Montgomery 

Mrs.  Celestine  W.  Foster. 

Lucy  Heard 

Mrs.  F.  Barksdale 


May  Erskine 

Frances  Stevens 

Alice  R.  Gladden 

Nancy  C.  McLachlan. 

Carrie  Wallace 

Julia  Andrae 

A.  J.  Menteer 

Mary  B.  Swanwiok... 

PurdB.  Wright 

Elisabeth  Irwin. 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


8,500 
13,914 
7,000 
1,729 
18,000 
15,760 
11,671 


2.740 
8,000 
9,084 
6,400 
9,176 
3,000 

11,500 
2,552 
5,840 
1,682 
3,798 

80,425 

10,000 
6,028 

15,500 
8,151 
5,791 

30,864 
4,018 
6,049 
5,052 

20,809 
359,826 
9,520 
9,725 
4,785 
5,800 
-6,600 
3,000 

19,000 
7,400 
9,323 

16,000 

14,020 
237,765 

88,123 

10,628 

18,649 
5,560 
6,538 

22,000 
4,739 

38,427 


3,580 
7,000 
12,500 
90,000 
9,000 
3,000 
6,320 
4,330 
7,000 


4,606 

4,078 
12,050 
14,732 

6,000 

10,000 

66,000 

32,599 

290,000 

6,323 
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Location. 


Missouri— continued . 


Maryvllle.. 
Moberly... 

Nevada 

St.  Joseph. 
St.  Louis. . 
Sedalia.... 
Springfield. 
Trenton... 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda... 
Big  Timber.. 

Billings 

Bozeman.... 

Butte 

Deer  Lodge.. 

Dillon 

Fort  Benton. 
Great  Falls. . 

Hardin 

Havre 

Helena 

Do 

Kalispell 

Lewiston 

Livingston. . 

Malta 

Miles  City... 
Missoula 

Do 

Red  Lodge.. 


NEBRASKA. 


Aurora 

Beatrice 

Columbus 

David  City.... 

FallsCity 

Fremont 

Grand  Island.. 

Hastings 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

Do 

McCook 

Nebraska  City. 

Omaha 

Plattsmouth... 
York 


NEVADA. 


Carson  City. 

Reno 

Tonopah. .. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Alton 

Amherst 

Antrim 

Berlin 

Bristol 

Charlestown. 
Claremont. . . 
Colebrook... 

Concord 

Do 

Dover 

Dublin 

East  Deny. - 
EastJaffrey. 

Exeter 

Fttswilliam.. 
Franconia... 
Franklin — 


Name  of  library. 


Free  Public  Library. 

....do :. 

do 

Public  Library 

do 

do 


.do. 


Librarian. 


Mary  Grace  Langan. 
Mrs.  Bessie  S.  Lee... 

MaryE.  Barr 

Jesse  Cunningham . . 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick. 


Jewett  Norris  Library. 


Hearst  Free  Library , 

Carnegie  Library 

Parmly  Billings  Memorial  Library. . 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

William  K.  Kohrs  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library 

Chouteau  County  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Big  Horn  County  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

State  Law  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

do 

Phillips  County  Library 

Carnegie  Li  brary 

County  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 


do 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Lydia  Brunn  Wood  Library . 

Public  Library 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

PublioLibrary 

City  Library 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

do 


State  Library 

Free  Public  Library. 
Public  Library 


: 


Public  Library 

Town  Library 

James  A.  Tuttle  Library. . . 

Free  Public  Library 

Minot-Sleeper  Library 

Sil8by  Free  Public  Library. 

Fisk  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Taylor  Library 

Janrey  Publio  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Abbie  Greenleaf  Library. . . 
Public  Library 


Harriet  M.  Horine.. 
Cora  Brennenstuhl. 


Elizabeth  L.  Thomson. . . 

Caroline  Carnes 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Garber,  jr. 

Geneva  Cook 

Gertrude  Nichols 

Rhea  M.  Johnson 

Mary  L.  Innes 

Pauline  Madden 

Louise  M.  Fernald 

W.E.Fearis 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Homan, 

Josephine  M .  Haley 

Ashburn  K.  Barbour 

Harriet  E.Hall 

Clara  M.  Main 

Ruth  V.  Steadman 

Mrs.  Mae  White 

Mrs.  Laura  Zook 

Ruth  Worden 

Elizabeth  Powell 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Smith 


Lillian  Moore 

Merlyn  Abbott  Anderson . 

Rosemary  Riddell 

Lillian  M.  Simpkins 

Mary  Hutchings 

Sarah  E.  Gosselink 

Daisy  Houck 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  Capps 

Mary  Barley  O' Brian 

Lulu  Home 

H.  C.  Lindsay 

Grace  Willetts 

Anne  Stevenson. 

Edith  Tobitt 

C.  Olive  Jones 

Ada  O.  Haggard 


Frank  J.  Pyne 

E.N.  Damon 

Mrs.  Addle  Depew, 


Annie  A.  Wheeler 

Jennie  E.  Hollbrook.. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Perkins 

Lottie  C.Kalley 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Dodge . . 

Anna  L.  Webber 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Ide 

Sarah  E.Rolf 

Grace  Blanchard 

Arthur  H.  Chase 

Caroline  H.  Garland.. 
Minnie  E.  Leffinzwell. 
C.  Louise  Bachelder. . . 
Winifred  M.Coolidge. 
Carrie  W.  Byington. . . 

Annie  L.  Colby 

EvaM.AWrioh 

Mrs.  Barron  Shirley. . . 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


8,068 
11,000 

3,760 

85,710 

579,945 

21,507 

18,700 

7,700 


0  16,330 

2,200 

24,000 

13,249 

60,000 

6,700 

9,000 

15,000 

25,750 

3,000 

4,800 

60,000 

33,000 

8,900 

7,750 

7,800 

6,181 

6,500 

7,000 

20,000 

3,000 


'  5,043 

12,941 

6,514 

6,500 

9,348 

12,500 

7,400 

9,500 

11,000 

48,126 

78,504 

6,897 

7,000 

153,000 

8,363 

10,448 


91,000 

18,000 

2,834 


4,509 
6,244 
4,000 

10,000 
8,748 
9,298 

11,863 
5,500 

32,500 
164,662 

50,000 
7,170 
8,078 
8,268 

21,303 
9,000 
5,312 

12,000 
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Location. 


Prawn  tend. 


Hoills.. 
Hndson. 

Keene.. 


Lisbon. . 
Littleton. 


Marlboro. 

Meredith.. 

MiUtard... 


New  Hampton. 
New  Ipswich.. 
Newmarket.. . 

Newport 

Peterboro 

Portsmouth... 

Rochester 

Tllton 

Wakefield 

Walpole 

Warner 

Whitefleld 

Wilton 

WoUeboro 

Woodsville 


Asbury  Park. . 
Atlantic  City.. 

Bayonne 

Belleville 

BarnardsvUle.. 

Bloomfleld 

Bridgeton 

Burlington 

Camden 

Cranford. . . . . . . 

Dover 

East  Newark. . 
East  Orange... 

Edgewater 

Elisabeth 

Englewood 

Glen  Ridge — 
Hackensack... 
Haddenfteld... 

Hoboken 

Jersey  City 


Lakewood 

Long  Branch 

ManXckdr 

Morristown. 

Navesink 

New  Brunswick. 

Do 

Newark 

Newton 

Nutley 

Orange 

Passaic 


Perth  Amboy. 

Ptalnfleld 

Princeton 

Bah  way 

Riverton 


Name  of  library. 


Weeks  Library 

Town  Library 

Howe  Library 

Tucker  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Social  Library 

Hills  Memorial  Library. . . 

Public  Library 

Nichols  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

do 

City  Library 

Frost  Free  Library. .» 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Gordon-Nash  Library 

New  Ipswich  Library 

Public  Library 

Richards  Tree  Library 

Town  Library 

PublicLibrary 

do 

Hall  Memorial  Library 

PublicLibrary 

Town  Library 

Pillsbury  Free  Library. . . . 

Public  Library 

Gregg  Free  Library 

Brewster  Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 


PublicLibrary 

do 

Free  Public  Library 

PublicLibrary 

Bernards  Library  Association. 

Jarvie  Memorial  Library 

Bridgeton  Library 

Burlington  Library 

Free  PublicLibrary 

do 

do 

East  Newark  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

do 

Johnson  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

do 

do 

do. 


Public  Library 

do 

Free  Public  Library , 

Morristown  Library  and  Lyceum. . . 

Library  Association , 

Free  Public  Library , 

Gardner  A.  Sage  Library , 

Free  Public  Library , 

Dennis  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

PublicLibrary 

Free  Public  Library 

PublicLibrary 

Public  Library  and  Reading  Room. 

Free  Public  Library 

Library  Association , 

Free  Library 


Librarian. 


Lillian  A.  Odell 

Annie  L.  Putnam 

Etta  M.Clark 

Lucy  WiUdns 

Miss  E.  L.  Brown 

M.  Louise  Stratton 

Annabel  Morgan 

Mary  L.  Saxton 

Mrs.  Nellie  F.  Ingalls 

OlinS.  Davis 

Martha  W.  Brackett 

Emma  Morris 

Nettie  L.  Kelsea 

Jennie  E.  Smith 

F.  Mabel  Winchell 

MabelleF.  Derby 

Mrs.  Lillian  Wadleigh 

Annabell  C.  Secombe 

Sarah  P.  Barker 

Ina  A.  Bickford 

Frances  L.  Nash .'. 


Mrs. Charles  Miller.... 

Ruby  Tlllinghast 

Hannah  G.  Fernald. . . 
Lillian  E.Parshley... 
Mrs . Lena C.  Bishop . . 

Alice C.  MiUiken 

Frances  M.  Sabln 

MaryB.  Harris 

Mabel  Aldrich 

Bessie  F.  Bales 

Elizabeth  Brewster. . . 
Mrs.  N.  J.  Chamberlin. 


Josephine  W.  Porter. . . 

Jessie  Adams 

Mary  G.  Peters 

Mrs.  E.  A.  S  hat  tuck. . . 

Clara  C.  Ormiston 

Mrs.  Metta  R.  Ludey. . 

EmmaV.  W alien 

Lydia  Weston 

William  H.  Ketler 

May  D.Bradley 

Martha  A  Burnet 

Thomas  J.  Carey 

Louise  G.  Hinsdale 

Elisabeth  Gillies 

C.  A.  George 

Miss  Finney 

Margaret  D.  B rower — 

Mary  Boggan 

Anna  L.  Cawley 

Thomas  F.  Hatfield 

Edmund  W.  Miller 

M.  Belle  Kilgour 

Katharine  L.  Hinsdale. 

Mary  Clarkson 

AltaM.  Barker 

Mary  P.  Parsons 

Dorothy  G.  Norton 

Mary  N.Walker 

John  C.  Van  Dyke 

JohnC.  Dana 

A.  Elizabeth  Case 

Irene  Calvert  Phillips. . 
Elizabeth  H.  Wesson... 

EdnaB.  Pratt 

George  F.  Winchester. . 

Helen  M.  Grannis 

Florence  M.  Bowman. . 

Agnes  Miller 

Adele  W.  Lupton 

Elizabeth  B.  Campbell. 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


6,670 

7,364 

9,604 

6,752 

7,000 

4,775 

6,500 

22,374 

6,812 

26,400 

11,500 

7,000 

5,474 

13,000 

87,000 

4,000 

6,000 

13,600 

42,000 

16,000 

7,622 

6,857 

12,000 

19,000 

23,000 

21,400 

9,026 

7,845 

11,931 

12,800 

10,000 

10,000 

6,000 

6,500 


17,000 
42,500 
60,000 
19,647 

6,000 
21,893 
10,000 
21,000 
G9,000 

7,930 

8,915 
10,649 
59,001 

9,000 
62,496 
19,810 
11,000 
24,644 

8,000 

85,000 

200,052 

13,814 

8,944 

5,000 
45,230 
22,000 

3,000 

39,960 

55,000 

250,000 

8,232 

7,836 
43,836 
64,000 
77,600 
16,233 
61,515 
11,000 
20,000 

6,000 
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XXX. — Librarians  op  Public  and  Society  Libraries — Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


NEW  JERSEY— COIltd. 


Rockaway \  Free  Public  Library. 

Rutherford do 

Salem Salem  Library 

Somerville Free  Public  Library. 

South  Orange do. 

Summit do. 


Trenton 

Do 

Vineland 

Weehawken 

West  Hoboken. 
Westfield 


do 

State  Library 

Free  Public  Library. 

do 

do 

do 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Alamogordo 

Albuquerque 

Deming ■ do 

East  Las  Vegas !  Carnegie  Public  Library. 

Santa  Fe Public  Library 


Public  Library. 
do 


NEW  YORK. 


Addison. 
Albany.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Do 

Albion 

Alden 

Amsterdam 

Angelica 

Auburn 

Bath 

Belmont 

Binghamton 

Boonville 

Bridge  Hampton. 

fironxville 

Brooklyn 

Do 

Buffalo , 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Canandaigua 

Canastota 

Canton 

Catskill 

Cazenovia 

Chatham 

Clinton 

Cohoes 

Cooperstown 

Coming 

Cortland 

Coxsackic 

Danville 

Delhi 

Dryden , 

Dunkirk 

East  Hampton.. 

Ellenville 

Elmira 

Endicott 

Fredonia 

Friendship 

Fulton 

Geneseo 

Geneva , 

Glen  Cove 

Glens  Falls 

Gloversville 

Gouverneur , 

Greene 


Public  Library 

Free  Library 

State  Library 

Union  Free  Library 

Young  Men's  Association,  Central 
Library. 

Y.  M.  A.  Pruyn  Library 

S  wan  Library 

E  well  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

do 

Seymour  Library 

Davenport  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Erwin  Library , 

Hampton  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library , 

Grosvenor  Library 

Public  Library , 

Historical  Society  Library 

Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Wood  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library  (Benton  Memorial) 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Kirk  land  Town  Library 

city  Library 

Village  Club  and  Library 

Free  Library 

Franklin  Hatch  Library 

Ilecrmance  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Southworth  Library 

Free  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

Steele  Memorial  Library 

Free  Library 

Darwin  R.  Barker  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  LI brary 

Wadsworth  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Ci andall  Free  Library 

Free  Library 

Reading  Room  Association 

Moore  Memorial  Library 


Librarian. 


EttaDavey 

Dorothy  E.  Borrows. 

Cornelia  Prior 

Marie  Fox  Wait 

Julia  Schneider 

EmilieHill 

Howard  L.  Hughes. . . 
Francis  E .  Croasdale. 

Minnie  G.  Clark 

Louise  I.  Macpherson. 

PaulM.  Konert 

Bessie  Smith 


Mary  Derbyshire 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Dixon 

Mrs.  Maud  C.  Hoffman. 

Elizabeth  Cooley 

Nannie  Simmons 


Charles  Brewster. 
Lilian  Callahan. 


James  I.  Wyer,  Jr 

Agnes  H.  McCarthy., 
E.Elizabeth  Barker. 


Mabel  McKay 

Lillian  A.  Achilles , 

Mary  E.  Patrell 

Mrs.  Katharine  B.  Cooley. 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Horner 

Theodora  Kellogg 

Edna  Dinwiddie 

EllaSortore , 

William  F.  Seward , 

Emma  Shattuck  Oldfleld. 

May  T.  Van  Scoy 

Mrs.  Roger  M.  Sherman. . 

Frank  P.  Hill 

Edward  F.  Stevens 

Augustus  H.  Shearer 

Walter  L.  Brown 

Mrs.  Anna  A.  Andrews. . . 

May  Carpenter , 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Manzer 

S  N  Lee 

Mrs/Nellie  ii."  Wiiifa."  ".'.*.' 

Fanny  E.  Wead 

Emily  F.  Becker 

Elizabeth  B.  Necdham... 

Frances  M.  Samuel 

Ruth  W.  Raymond , 

Elmer  E.  Bell 

Grace  E.  Cockeley 

E.  Pearl  Wheeler 

Margaret  H.  Force , 


Susie  M.  Parker 

H.  B.  Arthur 

Jennie  Kennedy 

Carlina  M.  Monchow. . 

E.  C.  Hedges 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Demarcst.. 
Mrs.  Kate  D.  Andrew. 
Margery  C.  Ouigley. . . 

Florences.  Hall 

Agnes  L.  Jordan 

Lucile  Stanley 

Ethel  W.  Frazer 

Margaret  A  .Hayes 

Eugenie  C.  Thome — 
Gertrude  Ferguson. . . . 

Lucy  Edel 

MolfieL.  Parker 

Mary  Summers 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


3,800 
10,179 

8,314 

9,183 

11,085 

17,799 

89,495 

125,000 

8,000 
18,000 
19,540 
11,104 


2,040 
8,614 
4,400 
8,000 
6,000 


5,428 

25,000 

535,000 

12,000 

25,408 

15,616 

13,836 

6,018 

22.617 

8,473 

30,821 

9,746 

6,402 

46,519 

7,503 

10,000 

9,414 

957,703 

123,696 

141,000 

363,540 

30,000 

8,230 

6,000 

9,001 

9,425 

9,628 

9,414 

20,070 

12,000 

6,905 

6,300 

6,829 

10,133 

6,356 

9,273 

7,800 

7,000 

11,900 

20,000 

12,000 

8,000 

24,000 

9,360 

11.909 

6.000 

8,880 

21,634 

11,260 

10,000 

15,512 

33,086 

6  478 

6920 
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XXX. — Librarians  op  Public  and  Society  Libraries — Continued. 


Location. 


hkw  tork— continued. 


Ureenport . . 
Greenwich.. 
Flaverstraw. 
Herkimer... 

Homer 

Hornell 

Hudson 


Huntington 

Ihon 

Irrmgton-on-Hudson. . . 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Johnson  City 

Johnstown 

Kingston 

Little  Fails 

Lockport 

Lyons 

Marathon 

Middletown 

MUJbrook 

Moravia 

Mount  Vernon 

NewRochelle 

NewYork 

New    York    (Jamaica 
P.  O.). 

Newark 

Newburgh. 

Niagara  FaUs 

Korth  Tonawanda 

Norwich..  .... 

Nyack 

Ogdensburg 

Otean 

Oneonta 

Ossining 

Oswego 

Owego 

Oxford 

Oyster  Bay 

Palmyra 

Patchogue 

Peekskffl 

Penn  Yan 

Flattsburg 

Port  Henry 

Port  Jervis ............. 

Potsdam 

Paughkeepsle 

Rensselaer 

Rochester 

Do 

Rockvule  Center 

Rome. .....-.---•--.-.. 

Rye 

Harbor 


Name  of  library. 


em 

Saranac  Lake. 

8augerties 

Schenectady.. 
Seneca  Falls.. 
Shelter  Island 

Sherburne 

Sherman. .... 

Sidney 

Skaneateles... 

Sohray 

Southampton. 

SpringvUle 

Syracuse 

Tarrytown. .. 
Tonawanda.. 

Troy 

Vtia 


Greenport  Library 

Free  Library 

King's  Daughters'  Public  Library... 

Free  Library 

Phillips  Free  Library , 

Public  Library 

Hendrick    Hudson  Chapter   Free 
Library. 

Library  Association 

Free  Public  Library 

Guiteau  Library 

Cornell  Library  Association , 

James  Prendergast  Free  Library 

Johnson  City  Library , 

Public  Library 

City  Library.*. 

Public  Library 

do 

Civic  Club  Free  Library 

Peck  Memorial  Library 

Middletown  library 

Free  Library , 

Powers  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Queens  Borough  Public  Library — 


Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library . 

Public  Library 

do 

Guernsey;  Memorial  Library 

Nyack  Library 

Public  Library...., 

.....do 

do 

do 

City  Library 

CoburnFree  Library 

Memorial  Library . 

Free  Library 

King's  Daughters'  Free  library 

Public  Library 

Field  Library , 

Public  Library 

do 

Sherman  Free  Library 

Free  Library , 

Public  Library  and  Reading  Room. . 

Adriance  Memorial  Library 

Bath-on-Hudson  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Reynolds  Library 

Public  Library ... 

Jervis  Library  Association , 

Free  Reading  Room 

John  Jermain  Memorial  Library 

Bancroft  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do J 

Mynderse  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Minerva  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

Rogers  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library , 

do , 

Yonng  Men's  Lyceum  Library 

Public  Library , 

do 

do 


Librarian. 


Elizabeth  Deale 

Robert  L.  Shanks. . . 
Mary  E.  Van  Orden. 

Edith  M:  Sheaf 

Mary  A.  Ferguson. . 
Helen  G.  Thacher... 
Maud  A.  Rice 


MaryF.  Gaines 

Nellie  Mae  Cheney 

Emma  Knodel 

E.  T.  Tumor 

Lucia  T.  Henderson. . 

Jane  Stiles 

Katherine  M.  Seaman. 

Marion  Herbert 

Mabel  E.  Richards 

Claire  N.  At  water 

Mrs.  Ella  B.  Leonard. 

J.  W.  Livingston 

Mary  K.  Van  Keuren. 


Elizabeth  Y.  Fulton. 
Frances  D.  Thomson. 
Mary  E.  Huntington. 
Edwin  H.  Anderson. 
John  C.  At  water 


Louise  E.  Van  Duser 

Lillian  O.  Estabrook 

Bertha  M.  Cudebec 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Warren 

N.  Louise  Ruckteahler 

Helen  L.  Powell 

Mary  K.  Hasbrouck 

Maud  D.  Brooks 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Blackall . 

Katharine  C.  Gorton 

Roberts.  Kolsey 

Nano  Loring 

Lillian  J.  Emerson 

LuieP.  Sammis 

Harriet  B.  Corson 

Mrs.  Alma  D.  Custead 

EllaF.  Fowler 

Henrietta  H.  Kimball .  - 

Ernestfl.  Hall 

Anna  L.  Walton 

Margaret  B.  Marsh 

Mrs.  Sadie  A.  Bixby 

John  C.  Sickley 

Alice  Ashton 

William  F.  Yust , 

Anne  R.  Collins 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Decker 

Eugenie  Stevens 

Marcia  Dalphin 

Mrs.  Olive  P.  Young 

Frances  F.  Lcighton 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Hubert 

Janet  H.  Vrooman 

Henry  Glen 

Ellen  F.  Wlckes 

Dorothy  B.  Payne 

Adelaide  E.  Harrington 

Florence  E .  Hawley 

Mrs.  Mitta  C.  Smith 

Lydia  H.  Cobane 

Cornelia  Mertens 

Julia  W.  Foster 

Lucy  A.  Bcnsley 

Paul  M.  Paine 

FloraC.  Millard 

Mrs.  Ada  M.  Rork 

Mary  L.  Davis 

Caroline  M.  Underbill 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


l, 


3,350 
4,000 
8,151 

13,000 
8,070 

21,553 
7,557 

11,000 

18,117 

10,378 

30,000 

27,500 

8,929 

16,186 

9,800 

12,113 

12,200 

3,505 

6,800 

19,064 

6,704 

9,105 

41,742 

45,403 

117,565 

279,111 

11,253 

40,381 

25,000 

17,584 

1.5,000 

11,712 

15,000 

15,625 

20,000 

16,000 

10,000 

11,800 

7,834 

7,549 

5,920 

7,533 

11,405 

10,231 

18,045 

9,000 

21,394 

8,323 

59,039 

3,885 

117,483 

86,009 

7,052 

19,502 

8,001 

13,093 

13,000 

8,041 

10,650 

46, 152 

5,382 

7,353 

8,162 

7,300 

7,770 

16,815 

9,539 

12,821 

10,308 

150,463 

15,539 

7,704 

52,931 

100,918 
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XXX. — Librarians  of  Public  and  Society  Libraries — Continued. 


Location. 


new  yobk— continued. 


Walden 

Walton 

Warrensburg . 

Warsaw 

Waterloo 

Watertown... 

Wellsville 

Westfleld 

White  Plains 

Wyoming 

Yonkers 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


AsheviUe 

Charlotte 

Durham 

Gastonia 

Greensboro 

Ledger 

Raleigh 

Do 

Wilmington  — 
Winston-Salem. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Bismarck.... 
Devils  Lake . 
Dickinson... 

Fargo 

Grand  Forks. 
Jamestown . . 
Minot 


omo. 


Akron 

Alliance 

Ashtabula 

Bellefontaino . . 

Bcllevue 

Bowling  Green . 

Bryan 

Bucyrus 

Cadiz 

Cambridge 

Canton 


Carey 

Cmlflcothe 

Cincinnati 

Circle  ville 

Cleveland 

Clyde 

Columbus 

Do 

Conneaut 

Coshocton 

Cuyahoga  Falls. 

Dayton 

*  Defiance 

Delaware 

East  Liverpool . 

Elyria 

Findlay 

Fremont 

Gallon 

Gallipolis 

Geneva 

Germantown . . . 

Greenville 

Hamilton 

HMsboro 

Irontan 

Lakewood 

Lancaster 


Name  of  library. 


Josephine-Louise  Public  Library 

W.  B.  Ogden  Free  Library 

Richards  Library 

Public  Library 

Library  and  Historical  Society 

RosweU  P.  Flower  Memorial  Library . 

David  A.  Howe  Public  Library 

Patterson  Library 

Pu  blic  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 


Pack  Memorial  Library . 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Good  Will  Free  Library. 
Olivia  Raney  Library... 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library. 


State  Law  Library. . 

Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Free  Public  library 


Public  Library- 

Carnegie  Free  Library . 


Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Carnegle-Stahl  Public  Library. 
Wood  County  Public  Library. 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 


.do. 


.do. 


Public  Library  Association . . . 
Dorcas  Carey  Public  Library. 
Public  Library 


.do. 


.do 

.do 

do 

do 

State  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library.. 

Public  Library 

Taylor  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library 

.do. 


City  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library. 

Elyria  Library 

Public  Library 

Birchard  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 


Carnegie  Library 

Lane  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Briggs  Library 

bile  Library 


Pu 


.do. 


Librarian. 


Ethel  S.  Leemlng 

Mrs.  Flora  Bassett . . . 

Mary  S.  Crandall 

Helen  M.  Cameron 

Lula  M.Clark 

Samuel  A.  Hayt 

Fannie  E.  Crittenden. 

EmmaW.  Piehl 

Clara  F.  Hopper 

Vivian  F.  Arnold 

Helen M.  Blodgett... 


Ann  Talbot  Erwin. . 

Anne  Pierce 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Griggs . . . 

Lottie  E.  Blake 

Bettie  D.Caldwell. . 

A.W.Willis 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Atkinson. 
Carrie  L.  Broughton. 
Frances  L.  Jewett... 
Pamela  Bynum 


Joseph  Coughlan . . 
Marfe  E.  O'Brien. 
Zenkal.  Trinka... 
Winnie  Bucklin... 
L.  Hester  Camp... 
Alice  M.  Paddock. 
Margaret  Greene . , 


Maude  Hemdon 

Dorothea  Doane 

Ethel  J.  MacDowell 

Laura  O.  Morgan 

Emma  C.  Butter 

Grace  Haylor 

Julia  F.  Struble 

Grace  J.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Addle  Garvin 

Martha  G.  Robins 

Mary  P.  Martin 

Carolyn  Ne  whard 

Burton  E.  Stevenson... 

N.D.  C.Hodges 

Mary  E.  Wilder 

Linda  A.  Eastman 

Chella  Hutchinson 

John  J.  Pugh 

J.  H.Newman 

Marie  T.Brown 

ClaraB.Olncy 

Mary  L.  Graham 

ElectraC.  Doren 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Maey 

Mrs.  Margaret  Labr 

Mary  H.Hall 

Grace  M.  Petersen 

Mary  B.  Morrison 

Elsie  F.  Pack 

Estella  B.  Coyle 

Mrs.  Addle  A.  Vanden. 
Mrs.  Viola  A.  Wheat  on. 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Taylor . . 
Minnie  J.  Rout zong  — 
Mrs.  Hattie  8.  James... 
Frances  H.  Detwiler . . . 

Nellie  John  Shaw 

Roena  A.  Ingham 

EllaHite 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


3,235 

6,990 

4.788 

8,203 

7,401 

32,330 

14,041 

18,659 

27,200 

7,090 

50,000 


10,000 

10,396 

7,000 

3,100 

17,000 

10,000 

16,550 

45,000 

9,135 

11,050 


20,000 
5,348 
5,671 

15,758 

8,881 
9,000 
7,574 


40,000 

12,500 

11,908 

8,080 

10,000 

4,280 

6,614 

14,130 

7,000 

8,500 

28,146 

6,035 

34,000 

581,016 

18,500 

624,941 

7,000 

120.000 

200,000 

12,000 

14,600 

6,000 

114,965 

18,051 

12,510 

12,217 

30,000 

14,857 

14,600 

7,375 

8,653 

9,000 

7,620 

16,000 

15,000 

10,000 

9,200 

20,500 

11,608 
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XXX.— •Librarians  op  Public  and  Society  Libraries — Continued. 


Location. 


ohio— continued. 


Lebanon 

Lima 

Lisbon 

London 

Lorain 

Mansfield 

Marietta 

Marlon 

Massillon 

Medina 

Mount  Vernon 

New  Straitsville 

Newark 

Niks 

FainesviDe 

Perrysburg 

Portsmouth 

Ravenna 

Salem 

Sandusky 

Shelby 

Sidney 

Springfield 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

Tjrbana 

Van  Wert 

Warren 

WashingtonCourthouse 

Welnngt  on 

Wilmington 

Wooster 

Xexda 

Youngstown..... 

ZanesviDe 


Name  of  library. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ardmore. 

Atoka 

Bartlesville.. 

Chickaaba 

Elk  City 

El  Reno 

Enid 

Guthrie 

Hobart 

Lawton , 

McAlester 

Muskogee 

Oklahoma... 

Do 

Okmulgee 

Perry 

PoncaCity.- 

8apulpa 

Shawnee 

Tuba 

Wagoner 

Woodward.. 


OREGON. 


Aahland 

Astoria 

Baker 

Hood  River. 
La  Grande.. 
Medford.... 
Pendleton.. 
Portland... 

Salem 

_  Do 

The  Bailee.. 


Public  Library 

....do 

Lepper  Library 

Public  Library 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

McClymonds  Public  Library. . . . 

Franklin  Sylvester  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

....do ■ 

....do 

do 

Way  Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Portage  County  Library 

Puolic  Library 

do 

Marvin  Memorial  Library 

Public  Library 

Warder  Public  Library 

Puolic  Library 

do 

do 

Brumback  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Came  gie  Library 

Public  Library 

Greene  County  Library 

Reuben  McMillan  Free  Library , 
John  Mclntire  Public  Library.. 


Carnegie  Library 

Pioneer  Club  Library . . . 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library . 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library. 

do 

Carnegie  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

Carnegie  Public  Library. 

State  Library 

City  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Pubflo  Library . 

Public  Lit  rary 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library. 


Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

County  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Umatilla  County  Library . 

Library  Association 

Public  Library 

State  Library 

Wasoo  County  Library... 


Librarian. 


Lida  Frost 

Martha  Gamble 

Luella  Osborne 

Hattie  D.  Smith 

Elisabeth  K.  Steele 

Helen  J.  Fox 

Willia  D.Cotton 

Helen  L.  Kramer 

Clara  Miller 

Evangeline  Johnson 

IsabelR.  Cooper 

Mrs.  Maria  E.Martin 

Gertrude  Sook 

IdaE. Sloan 

Margaret  Kllbourne 

Eleanor  D .  Moderwell , 

Nana  A.  Newton 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Lawrence 

Anna  P.  Cook 

Claire  Graefe , 

Ella  Askew , 

Emma  Graham 

Alice  Burrowes 

Jessie  D.  Hersbiser , 

Herbert  S.  TTirshberg 

Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Mime 

Jane  W.  Brotherton,  acting. 

Josephine  Lytle 

Elizabeth  Johnson 

Edith  E.  Robinson 

Minnie  Farren 

Mvrtle  M.  Allen 

Etta  G.  McElwain 

Joseph  L.  Wheeler 

Mary  E.Elder 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


Myrtle  Jones 

Mrs.  A.  Telle 

Ruth  W.  Brown 

Kate  E.  Remington 

Mrs.  Maggie  Wood 

Lorna  J. TTeuscher 

Mrs.  Cora  C.  Porter 

Mrs.  Mary  Choate 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Phelps 

Virgie  Dayton 

Mrs.  Phoebe  E.  Hay  den. 

Sarah  A.  Noble 

Mrs.  Mabel  M.  Peacock. 

E.  O.Spilman 

Mrs.  Izora  Ground 

EmilieLeBris 

Leah  Buchheimer 

Emily  Bird  Smith 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Funk 

Alma  R.  McGlenn 

Leona  Bateman 

Metta  M.  Woodward — 


Blanche  E.  Hicks.... 
Katherine  C.  Barker. 
Marguerite  H.  Entler. 

Hazel  Erchinger 

Mary  A.  Nichols 

Clara  Van  Sant 

Sabra  L.  Nason 


Flora  M.  Case 

Cornelia  Marvin.. 
Flora  Carr,  acting. 


7,000 
13,500 

7,000 

8,187 
12,100 
23,178 
17,786 
11,394 
21, 790 
10,676 

9,000 

7,000 
16,000 

7,770 
14,000 
11,600 
35,000 

5,633 
12,326 
25,000 

5,400 
13,000 
35,897 
12,276 
150,000 
12,000 
35,928 
24,331 

9,200 
11,800 

7,000 
11,275 
18,193 
89,126 
30,000 


12,500 

3,000 

4,500 

6,000 

3,989 

7,500 

12,558 

9,968 

5,870 

5,145 

7,483 

16,358 

30,417 

22,000 

6,443 

5,000 

3,574 

6,000 

13, 000  • 

14,000 

4,650 

6,000 


8,301 
8,500 

20,000 
6,750 
6,000 
8,000 

18,000 
307,940 

15,200 
154,498 

15,000 
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Memorial  PobUc  Library  ... 
Free  Library 

tipaMinj!  Memrinal  Library  .  . 

i».-mvif  iu*>l4brary 

I -utile  Library 

Free  Library. 

Free  Library  ofthe 

I'nbuo.  Llbfar) 

Carnegie  Free  LiUary  . . 


(ireen  Free  Library ,. 

FTw  I'u^lie  Library 

J.  Hrrnuii  Boalct  llrnuttal  Library 

v ndn  n  i   j  .-...-  ■  r.--  Library 

Free  Library 

M'ml  Bnd  Poi-  Library 

("ainMfc  lice  library 

Frt*  Library 

Public  Library - 


Th ..:...  -  liravcr  Library  . . 

Iln    III  !»■• 

u-i:.i...  Free  Library 
In'  ..-  ].r.rarv  .      .. 


I  aK-r-  ■■;■  :. 
I-T"-  I  !>  in: 


Friends  r>re  Library.'. 
Public  Library . . 


Vi:l..i.'  I. .    IW-.         

(arnefie  Library 

''.:'■.;,-  I.. -.:«.-.■ 

m-:v*>:ii ,'  .!-.*vy  Bo-lcty. .. 


nunbrin  Free  Library, 

PuNIo  Library  ., 

r>a\"ird  Titylat  MrrjiorlKl  Lii  riry.  . 
A  Hen  BmltbUeuKirtal  Library 

lanRhnrn.-  Library...... 

tnv  I'uh  ic  LUriry 

Fui.lio  Library.. 

Hiniiur-ln-icM  Mrmwlil  Library. . . 

Mi        ii  i  ■  :.■  f.K-  K ■<  ■  Library 

[hrnerle  ITre  Library  .  

[■imrnirk  Verger  la]  Libra  >-    

^t.-.-  I'uiilio  liirnry. 


....  Library... 

Kuiinrbnnnat  ourrv  Fn-e  Li  ni)  . 

Amelia  fi.  Green.  Free  Lfi-rary 

Farn-ele  Ijbraryol  BomrUMd, . . 

Free  i'ublir-  Library 

N-Mo«n  LltraryCo 

WiLiam  McCasn  Li-.rary 

Mrn  '.i  I  V.  -itf-i  Jit  I  .'  In.'. 
Pu'-lieL""   ■ 

Carnw* 

Free  t\u.._   ... 

Fol'lic  Ll'-fay  otlbe  I'lioonln 111* 

Pchool  PiMrifi. 
rarrrnw  Free  Library  o!  Allechenr 

I'lrnMteLliirayof  Pllu>burgn 

Free  Llbri'y. 


BMIej  Park  Library. . 
Free  PnlltoLilwary.. 

PnrilicLi'i-rary.*'. 


Elsie  Rati* 

K.Yt.  Elliott 

Edith  :  i.  .■-■■.■. : 

F-lltabeih  D,  Burrowi. . 

'•:,.:■  .p.  E.  Uauaer 

tieorge  H,  Lamb  

Mary  F,  Roger*'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 


Lamia  C,  Mod) .  . 

Mrs.  F.roxa  A,  Dean 

Fran res  I   Mica. 

Jan.-;  Ifir-I 

Ill-  Ci-u'Klt  K.  Warner 

C!ju!m  '    wncjit 

Usury  F  Uari 

Mm.  CaibiruieM.  'bailee. .. 

Mr..  Iran  A.  Hard, .. 

y.n ■■:   I.    uuwii 


•■:■•  "i.  >.aion 

Tbornas  L.  MnuNtimery , . 
V-.  i\j>  ,■  i"  ..,  . 
■■-  ...   ^ilt-rod 


I.n-  n  1.  -i -.  n-r,  si  nn(    . 


Marinn  I'll"1.. 

Amelia  Pi- Hell 

■•',Aj..-i.-t  H   ■    mr'ti-' 


IIH.B.E.  Nichol*on... 


Helen  A.  Hoai'^rgar — 

RfSeero  M.  Laete 

Itlanehe  Mrllvaloe 

F  roily  fi,  i-letcn  Fay... 


Jebri  H.  Leete 

Antoinette  !..  King.  - 

Edit b  Paul i^on  ' — 
Edward  A.  Hmell... 
Alma  L,  Ttepplsi*. . . 

F-HMDeWalt 

FrtrtaL.  h  rouse 

Iipury  J.  Carx. 

Hin*l  D.  Mccarty.. 
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XXX. — Librarians  of  Public  and  Society  Libraries — Continued. 


Location. 


rumy  ylvahia— contd. 


IB5«K-:: 

Tbwanda 

Troy 

Tnnkhq-nwiv>lr 

Vandergrift..., 
Wallingfcrd.. 

Warren. , 

Washington... 

Wellsboro 

Wert  Chester.. 
Wilkes- Barre. 
Wfllianisport.. 
Wyonussmg... 

Yardlev , 

York 


Name  of  library. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Anthony 

Apponaug 

Ashaway 

Auburn 

Barrington. ........... . 

Bristol 

Carolina 

Centerdale 

Central  Falls 

Grampian 

East  Greenwich 

East  Providence 

Edeewood 

Greenville 

Hope  Valley. 

Jamestown 

Kingston 

Lakewood 

Newport 

Newport 

Oak  Lawn 

Pawtucket 

Peace  Dale 

Pbenix 

Providence 

Do 

Da  (Cranston  St.).. 

Do.  (Omeyville  Sta- 
tion). 

Riverside 

Rwnford 

Shawomet 

Tiverton 

Warren 

Westerly 

Woonsocket 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Anderson.... 

Beaufort 

Charleston... 
Columbia.... 

Gaffney 

Greenville... 

Marion 

Spartanburg. 
Union 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen... 
Dead  wood. 

Lead 

Mitchell.... 

Pierre 

Do 

Redfleld.... 
Sioux  Falls. 
Vermilion.. 
Yankton... 


Public  Library 

Benson  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library.... 

do 

Free  Public  Librarv 

.....do : 

Helen  Kate  Furness  Free  Library. 

Library  Association 

Citi/ens'  Free  Library 

Green  Free  Library.". 

Library  Association 

Osterhout  Free  Library 

James  V.  Brown  Library 

Public  Library 

Yardleyville  Library 

Public  Library. 


Librarian. 


free  Library , 

do , 

do , 

Public  Librarv. , 

....do : 

Rogers  Free  Library. 

Public  Library , 

Union  Library 

Free  Public  Library. 

Free  Library , 

do. 


Watchemoket  Free  Public  Library. . 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Langworthy  Public  Library 

Philomenian  Library 

Free  Library 

....do 

People's  Library 

Redwood  Library  and  Athenaeum. . 

Free  Public  Library 

Deborah  Cook  Sayles  Public  Library 
Narragansett  Library  Association . . . 

Pawtuxet  Valley  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

State  Library 

Arlington  Public  Library 

Omeyville  Free  Library 


Public  Library 

East  Providence  Centre  Free  Library 

League  Free  Library 

Whltridge  Hail  Free  Library 

George  Hail  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Harris  Institute  Library 


Public  Library 

Beaufort  Township  Library. 

Library  Society 

State  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Meblett  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Kennedy  Free  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 


Alexander  Mitchell  Library . 

Public  Library 

Hearst  Free  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

do 

State  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Free  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

do 


Elisabeth  Rogers 

Viola  O.  Hivelv 

Mrs.  V.T.Hall 

Jane  Parsons 

Mary  Hoadlcy 

Jennie  McKeoiio 

Bertha  E.  Centner , 

MaryC.  Weiss 

Janet  M.Clark 

Mabel  Deans 

Sarah  P.  Bedford 

Myra  Poland 

O.  R.  Howard  Thomson. 

Alice  E.  Roeder 

Mrs.  Helen  A.  Cook 

Mai  A.  Clinedinst 


Myra  S.  Anthony , 

Maude  Wathey 

Everett  P.  Matthewson, 

Bertha  L.  Barney 

Mrs.  Erma  8.  Bradford.. 

George  U.  Arnold 

Friend  W.  Brooks 

Frank  C.  Anqell 

Mrs.  Edith  H.  Gair 

Bertha  M.  Bravton 

Mrs.  Ella  D.  Chapman. 
Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Briggs . . . 

Alice  V.  Morse 

Cora  L.  Burlmgame 

Gladys  Segar 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Hammond. . . 

Isabel  Eddy 

Alfred  Ellis 

Luella  K.  Leavitt 

George  L.  Hinckley 

Carlyn  W.  Searle 

WilhamD.  Goddard.... 

Mrs.  Alice  Albro 

Velna  I.  Phillips 

William  E.  Foster 

Herbert  O.  Brigham  — 

Mary  F.Walker 

Mabel  Emerson  Colwell . 


Mary  W.  Blodget 

Bessie  D.Paul 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  S.  Lane — 
Mrs.  MaryJ.  S.  Stimson.. 

Ethel  G.  Warner 

Basil  B.Wood 

Ama  H.Ward 


Mrs.  G.  H.  Geiger 

Adeline  Scheper 

Ellen  M.  Fits  Simons . . . 
Mrs.  Virginia  G.  Moody. 

Mrs.  Pratt  Plerson 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Deal 

Mrs.  Nellie  Ellerbe 

Mary  M.  Baugham 

Miss  Neely  Sartor 


Mrs.  A.  H.  Drum 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  8.  Phelps. 
Martha  E .  Livingston — 

EdlaLaurson 

Mrs.  E.C.  Jacobsen 

Doane  Robinson 

Myrtle  Francis 

Alberta  A.  CaiUe 

Bernice  Swesey 

Jessie  Bartholomew 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


3,747 

15,000 

8,866 

4,028 

3,386 

4,600 

3,688 

33,000 

18,035 

6,506 

15,183 

52,043 

29,310 

2,553 

3.500 

16,181 


2,500 

7,470 

S,2S8 

9,287 

14,290 

19,262 

0,33* 

8,634 

11,358 

8,350 

11,190 

10,927 

8,258 

6,165 

8,225 

S,241 

9,000 

7,050 

3f>.009 

66,754 

8,159 

41,042 

16,295 

10,890 

208,088 

48,887 

6,288 

11,425 

6,478 
6,180 
6,641 
6,805 
9,875 
50,600 
23,354 


6,976 

2,327 
48,000 
40,000 

3,800 
12,000 

6,060 
10,000 

4,770 


11,742 
5,754 

13,000 

10,637 

7,500 

100,000 

4,650 

19,778 
4,912 
5,600 
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XXX.— Librabians  of  Public  and  SociETY  Libbaribs — Continued. 


Location. 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga. 
Harriman... 
Knoxville . . . 
Memphis  — 
Nashville.... 

Do 

Rugby 


TEXAS. 


Abilene 

Austin 

Belton 

Brownwood . 

Bryan 

Cleburne 

Coleman 

Corsicana.... 

Dallas 

Denison 

El  Paso 

Fort  Worth.. 
Gainesville . . 
Galveston . . . 
Greenville... 

Houston 

Lockhart  — 

Memphis 

Palestine  — 
Port  Arthur . 
Ban  Antonio. 

Sherman 

Stamford 

Terrell 

Tyler 

Vernon 

Waco 

Waxanachie. 
Winnsboro.. 


UTAH. 


Cedar  City 

Eureka 

Garland 

Logan 

Manti 

Moab 

Murray 

Ogden..: 

Park  City 

Fayson 

Provo 

Richfield 

Richmond 

Salt  Lake  at  v. 

do :. 

Snrlnsville. 
Jle., 


VERMONT. 


Barre. 

Bellows  Falls. 
Bennington.. 

Brandon 

Brattleboro... 
Burlington. . . 
Cavendish — 

Chelsea 

Danby 

Derby  Line.. 
Fair  Haven.. 
Lvndonville. . 
Manchester... 


Name  of  library. 


Public  Library 

do 

Lawson  McGhee  Library 

Cossitt  Library , 

Carnegie  Library 

State  Library 

Hughes  Free  Public  Library . 


Carnegie  Public  Library 

State  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie.  Public  Library 

do 

Public  Library , 

.....do 

do 

XXI  Club  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Rosenberg  Library 

Came  gie  Library 

Lyceum  and  Carnegie  Library. 

Dr.  Eugene  Clark  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

do 

Momorial  Library 

Camegio  Library 

Public  Library 

Carnegie  Library 

Carnegie  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  library 

N.  P.  Sims  Library 

Carnegie  Library 


Public  Library. 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Carnegie  Free  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

State  Library 

Public  Library 

.....do 


Aldrich  Public  Library 

Rockingham  Free  Public  Library. 

FreeLiBrary 

Free  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Fletcher  Free  Library 

Fletcher  Town  Library 

Public  Library 

Griffith  Memorial  Library 

Haskell  Free  library 

Public  Library. 


Librarian. 


Margaret  S.  Dunlap... 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Glvan 

Mary  U.  Rothrock  — 
Charles  D.  Johnston... 

G.  H.  Baskette 

John  Trot  wood  Moore. 
Helen  H.  Turner 


Mrs.  W.  L.  Grogan 

Elizabeth  H.  West 

Emma  Lee 

Pink  V.Noel 

Miss  Willie  Rogers 

Rebecca  R  oyall 

Mrs.  Cole  Lewis 

Mrs.  Mattle  C.  Houston 

Betsy  T.Wiley 

Mrs.  Emma  L.  Goff 

Mrs.  Maud  D.  Sullivan. 
Mrs.  Charles  Scheuber.. 

Lillian  Gunter 

Frank  C.  Patten 

Ida  Pennington 

Julia  Ides  on 

Mae  Camp 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Fore 

Georgie  McMeans 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Carter . , 

Kate  F.  Devine 

Mrs.  Nora  K.  Weems... 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Green 

Mrs.  Preston  Cobb , 

Caroline  F.  Gates 

Lillian  Newton 

Gladys  Allison 

Mrs.  Musa  Dunn 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Bozeman.... 


Mrs.  E.  Crane  Watson. 

Laula  Tomllnson 

Iris  Rhodes 

Dora  Wright 

Edna  Lar&en 

Edna  Bankhead 

Vivian  Wallace 

Grace  W.  Harris 

Mrs.  Louis  Gerard 

Mabel  Wilson 

Eveline  Bean 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Robinson.. 

Christene  tarson 

Joanna  H.  Sprague.... 

H.  W.  Griffith 

Louise  Rowland 

EffieMarsden 


Cobleigh  Pubflc  Library. 
Mark  Skinner  Library. . . 


J 


Ruth  Parker 

Iva  M.  Young 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Moses 

Mrs.  Ida  J.  S.  Kings  ley . , 

Florence  Pratt 

George  D.  Smith 

E.G.White 

Mary  J.  George 

Margery  BurcQtt 

O.  M.  Carpenter 

Mrs.  Margaret  ColvlUe.  .. 

Elizabeth  C.  Hills 

AnnaB.  Buck 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


49,960 

6,000 

20,723 

167,020 

85,500 

300,000 

7,000 


7,000 
40,000 
3,839 
5,000 
6,800 
0,548 
2,700 
12,500 
65,000 
26,000 
18,137 
37,254 
6,400 
67.000 
8,000 
59,000 
5,000 
3,253 
3,975 
15,000 
57,013 
6,450 
2,670 
8,089 
12,000 
3,000 
25,974 
10,000 
3,000 


5,000 
5,842 
2,500 
2,025 
3,628 
4,024 
3,613 

21,143 
2,634 
3,075 

10,026 

4,000 

4,080 

104.790 

19,000 
2,648 
3,340 


25,000 

13,276 

9,459 

7,950 

29,546 

42,000 

4,000 

10,334 

9,160 

9,187 

7,000 

5,922 

21,486 
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XXX. — Librarians  of  Public  and  Society  Libraries — Continued. 


Name  of  library. 


Librarian* 


Number 

bound 

volumes. 


vratoar— continued. 


Jfiddlebury... 
Mont  poller 

Do 

Newbury 

Newport 

Plttslord , 

Poultney 

Proctor 

Randolph 

Rutland. 

Do....... 

St.  Albans.... 

St.  Johnsbury. 
Springfield. . . , 

8trafford 

Vergennes..... 
Water  bury.... 

Windsor 

Woodstock... 


vtboinia. 


Farmville 

Fredericksburg. 

Lynchburg 

Newport  News. 

Norfolk 

Orange 

Portsmouth 

Richmond • 

Waynesboro 

Winchester 


WASHINGTON. 


Beffingham... 

Everett 

Hoquiam 

Olympia 

Ritzvflle 

Seattle 

Spokane. 

Tacoma 

Walla  Walla.. 
Yakima 


WEST  TIBOIHIA. 


Bmeneld 

Charleston.., 
Do 


Do. 

Clarksburg.  -, 
Huntington-. 
Parkersburg. . 
Sistersvilfe.... 
Wheeling 


Belott 

Berlin 

Chippewa  Falls.. 
Columbus ....... 

Darhngtou . . . . . . 

Ddavan 

DePere 

Ban  Claire. 

Evansvilfe. 


Public  Library. 

Kellogjg-Hubbard  Library. .. 

StateLibrary 

Tenney  Memorial  Library. . 
Goodrich  Memorial  Library. 

Maclure  Library 

Public  Library 


Free  Library 

Kimball  Public  Library 

Free  Library 

H.  H.  Baxter  Memorial  Library 

Free  Library 

St.  Jobnsbury  Atheneum 

Town  Library 

Harris  Library 

Bixby  Memorial  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Library  Association 

Norman  Williams  Public  Library. . . 


Alexandria  Library 

Public  Library 

Wallace  Library 

Jones  Memorial  Library. 

Public  Library 

do 

Orange  Library 

Public  Library 

StateLibrary 

Public  Library 

Hand  ley  Library 


Public  Library. 

....do 

....do 

8tate  Library.. 
Public  Library. 
....do .. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Public  library 

Department  Archives  and  History. 
Public  Library 


State  Law  Library. 

Public  Library 

.....do 

Carnegie  Library. . . 

Public  Library 

.....do 


Free  Public  Library. . . . 

do 

Vaughn  Public  Library. 

Public  Library 

Williams  Free  Library. . 

Public  Library 

do. 

do. 


Carrie E.  Damon..... 

Evelyn  S.  Lease 

George  W.  Wing 

Frances  M.  Atkinson. 
Lizzie  M.  Sargent .... 

Mary  R.  Allen 

Leila  M.  Vaughan 

Mary  K.  Norton 

Desfer  C.  Moulton 

Lucy  D.  Cheney 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Riker 

Bertha  C.  Jennison. .. 
Cornelia  Fairbanks... 
Elizabeth  McCarthy.. 

Helen  D.  Moore 

Edith  J.  Chamber lin. 
Mrs.  Thos.  C.  O'Neill. 
Jennie  C.  Penniman.. 
Alice  L.  Eaton. 


Alice  J.  Green 

Martha  K.  B  Ian  ton. 
Sally  N.  Oravatt... 

E.  K.  Peck 

H.B.Bailey 

Mary  P.  Pretlow... 

Leslie  Mcintosh 

Esther  M.  Wilson . . 
H.  R.  Mcllwaine... 


Mary  L.  Peale. . . 
C.  vernon  Eddy. 


Mrs.  K.M.Ryan 

Mabel  Ashley 

Agnes  V .  Johnson. . . 

J.M.Hitt 

Mrs.  Claire  L.  Miller. 
Judson  T.  Jennings. . 
George  W.  Fuller... 

John  B .  Kaiser 

Ellen  G.Smith 

Eleanor  Stephens. . . 


....do. 

do. 

Aram  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

do. 

Eager  Free  Public  Library. 


Gertrude  Oliver 

Clifford  R .  Myers 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  von  Schlecten- 
dahl. 

B.H.Oxley 

Miss  S .  Scollay  Page 

Miss  Lewis  Harvey 

Anna  E.  Tavlor 

Bertha  E.  Chadderdon 

EttaM.  Roberts 


Grace  W.  Estes. 


CecileM.  Fennelly. 

KateM.  Potter 

Hattie  A.  Doolittle. 
Nellie  B.  Mc Alpine. 
Margaret  Biggert. . . 
Marion  E.  Bryant.. 
Nellie  A.  Loomis. . . 
Hattie  B.Greene... 
Agnes  Buckmaster. 
Helen  S.  Mathews.. 

Laura  M.  Olsen 

MaeO.  Phillies.... 


9,000 

32,480 

80,000 

8,600 

10,700 

8,500 

5,000 

12,000 

8,800 

23,780 

14,000 

9,000 

23,000 

10,660 

7,300 

9,984 

7,000 

16,500 

22,500 


10,000 
3,300 
6,500 
6,000 

15,400 

30,498 
2,500 

10,000 

120,000 

3,700 

12,000 


38,000 

13,109 

8,623 

38,000 

6,553 

323,423 
90,862 

101,287 
12,000 
11,215 


8,228 
80,000 
18,000 

30,000 
3,000 

19,000 

18,402 
5,100 

41,928 


12,442 

14,347 

8,362 

10,580 

12,022 

18,028 

6,446 

11,117 

6,411 

6,000 

6,830 

7,900 

27,396 

7,096 
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XXX.— Librarians  op  Public  and  Society  Libraries— Continued. 


Location. 

Nunc  o  1  library . 

Librarian. 

Number 

volumes. 

Wisconsin— continued. 

E 
O 
D 

11 

¥ 
L 

Ci 

L 
11 
11 

B 

N 
E 
U 
11 
11 

30,000 
5,710 

3 

3 
3 
3 

7 

1 

38 

3 
4 

ijUl^Tt  M.  Simmons  notary.  

(Nil 

Taimtr  Memorial  Fn»  Library 

\rv  :;  1  .i-iluw  M u'lal  :  Jliruy  . 

Bertha  Marx.. _ 

W«  II  orn  County  Library 

VvrirM     :.iinty}'ublic  Library 

■   '    iirary  Converse  fiMinty. 

llrs.  Lc   i^.  V    Kowlef 

.    -■    .-■  I.. '.ran-, Tint  Springs Counlj 
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XXXI.— Executive  Officers  of  State  Library  Commissions.1 


Executive  officer. 


Post-office  address. 


Name  of  commission. 


Mrs,  Marie  B.  Oven,  director.... 

George  B.  Rose,  chairman 

MUton  J.  Ferguson,  librarian — 

Charlotte  A.  Baker,  secretary . . . 

Carrie  M.  Cashing,  librarian 

Charles  D.  Hine,  chairman 

Earle  D.  Willey,  secretary 

Charlotte  Tempfoton.  secretary. . 
Mrs.  Marie  M.  Schreiber,  secre- 
tary. 

Anna  M.  Price,  secretary 

William  J.  Hamilton,  secretary.. 
Julia  A.  Robinson,  secretary 

Mrs.  Adrian  Greene, secretary... 

Fannie  C.  Rawson,  secretary 

Henry  £.  Dunnack,  secretary. . . 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell,  secretary 

E.  Louise  Jones,  general  secre- 
tary and  library  adviser. 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  8pencer,  secretary. 
Clara  F.  Baldwin,  director 

Irving  R.  Bundy,  secretary 

Nellie  Williams,  secretary 

Grace E.  Kingsland,  secretary... 
Henry  C.  Buchanan,  secretary . . 

James  I.  Wyer,  jr.,  director 

William  R.  Watson,  chief  of  divi- 
sion. 

Mary  B.  Palmer,  secretary 

8.  Blanche  Hedrick,  director 

John  H.  Newman,  secretary 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Dale,  secretary 

Cornelia  Marvin,  librarian 

T.  L.  Montgomery,  librarian — 

Walter  E.  Ranger,  secretary 

Leora  J.  Lewis,  field  librarian. . . 
Marie  Smith,  clerk 

Elisabeth  H.  West,  secretary.... 
MaryE.  Downey,  secretary  and 
organiser. 

Rath  L.  Brown,  secretary 

H.  R.  Mcllwaine,  librarian 

J.  M.  Hitt,  secretary 

Clarence  B.  Lester,  secretary.... 


State  Capitol,  Montgomery, 

Ala. 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

State  Library.  8acramento, 

Calif. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo 

The  Capitol,  Denver,  Colo 

Hart  lord,  Coon 

State  Library,  Dover,  Del 

Carnegie  Library,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Statehouse,  Boise,  Idaho 

Springfield,  111 

Statehouse,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
State  Historical  Building,  Des 

Moines,  Iowa. 
State  Library,  Topeka,  Kans. . 
The  Capitol,  Frankfort,  Ky. . . 
State  Library,  Augusta,  Me. . . 
6  E.  Read  St.,  Baltimore,  Md . . 
State  Library,  Boston,  Mass. . 

State  Library,  Lansing,  Mich. 
The  Capitol,  8t.  Paul,  Minn. . . 

The  Capitol,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
The  Capitol,  Lincoln,  Nebr.... 

Concord,  N.H 

Trenton,  N.J 

Albany,  N.  Y 

do 

Raleigh.N.C 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

State  Library.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Supreme  court  Duilding,  Salem, 

Ore*. 
State  Library,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Statehouse,  Providence,  R.  I. . 

Statehouse,  Pierre,  S .  Dak 

Nashville,  Tenn 

State  Library,  Austin,  Tex.... 
8alt  Lake  City,  Utah 

34  Elm  St.,  Montpelier,  Vt . . . . 
State  Library,  Riohmond,  Va. 
8tate  Library,  OlympiajWash. 
The  Capitol,  Madison,  Wis. . . . 


State  department  of  archives  and  his- 
tory, library  extension  division. 
Arkansas  library  commission. 
California  State  library. 

State  board  of  library  commissioners. 
State  traveling  library  commission. 
Connecticut  public  library  committee. 
State  library  commission. 

Do. 

Do. 

Illinois  library  extension  commission. 
State  public  library  commission. 
State  library  commission. 

Kansas  traveling  libraries  commission. 

Kentucky  library  commission. 

Maine  library  commission. 

Maryland  public  library  commission. 

Massachusetts  free  public  library  com- 
mission. 

State  board  of  library  commissioners. 

Library  division,  State  department  of 
education. 

Missouri  library  commission. 

State  public  library  commission. 
Do. 
Do. 

State  library. 

Division  of  educational  extension,  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York. 

North  Carolina  library  commission. 

State  public  library  commission. 

State  board  of  library  commissioners. 

Oklahoma  library  commission. 

State  library. 

Division  of  library  extension,  State  li- 
brary. 

State  committee  on  libraries,  Rhode 
Island  State  education  department. 

State  free  library  commission. 

Division  of  library  extension,  Depart- 
ment of  public  instruction. 

State  library  and  historical  commission. 

State  library. 

State  free  public  library  commission. 
Virginia  State  library. 
State  library  commission. 
Wisconsin  free  library  commission. 


i  Thirty-eight  States  have  library  commissions,  or  the  equivalent,  as  here  indicated. 
XXXII. — Directors  of  Library  Schools. 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Director. 

Berkeley,  Calif 

Public  Library  Training  School 

Harold  L.  Leupp,  librarian. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. ". 

Riverside,  Calif. 

Marian  L.  Hortori,  principal. 
Joseph  F.  Daniels,  director. 

Riverside  Library  Service  School 

Atfenta,  Ga 

Library  Training  School  (Carnegie  Library). . . 
University  of  Illinois  Library  School 

Tom  mi e  Dora  Barker,  director. 

Urhon*,  rjl 

Phineas  L.  Windsor,  director. 

Boston,' Mass 

Simmons  'College  School  of  Library  Science 

St.  Louis  Library  School 

Jnn«  h.  Donnelly,  director. 

Bt.  Louis,  Mo 

Arthur  E.  Best  wick,  director. 

Albany,  N.  Y 

New  York  State  Library  School 

James  I.  Wyer,  jr.,  director. 
Edward  F.  Stevens,  director. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 

Western  Reserve  Library  School  (Western  Re- 
serve University). 
Carnegie  Library  School 

NewYori  n.y 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Ernest  J.  Reece,  principal. 
Earl  E.  Sperry,  director. 
Alice  S.  Tyler,  director. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

John  H.  Leete,  director. 

Austin,  Tex 

University  of  Texas  School  of  Library  Science. 
University  of  Washington  Library  School 

J.  E.  Goodwin,  chairman. 

Seattle.  Wash 

William  E.  Henry,  director. 

Madison,  Wis 

Wisconsin  Library  School  (Wisconsin  Free 
Library  Commission  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin). 

Mary  E.  Haseltine,  preceptor. 
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XXXIII. — Educational  Boards  and  Foundations. 


Name  of  board. 


American  Field  Service 
Fellowships  for  French 
Universities 

Anna  T.  leanes  Fund. . . . 


Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund. . . 


Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of 
Teaching. 

Child  Education  Founda- 
tion. 

Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium  Educational 
Foundation. 

Fairhope  Educational 
Foundation. 

General  Education  Board . 


John  F.  Slater  Fund 

Julius  Rosenwald  Fund 


President. 


Kahn  Foundation  for  the 
Foreign  Travel  of  Amer- 
ican Teachers. 

Peabody  Foundation  for 
International  Educa- 
tional Correspondence. 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund 


Rockefeller  Foundation. 


Russell  Sage  Foundation . 


J.  X.  JusserandiMOO  16th 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

James  H.  Dillard,  Box 
418,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Eugene  S .  Benjamin,  130 

East  26th  St.,  New 

York.  N.Y. 
James  R.  Angell.522  5th 

Ave.,  NewYork,  N.Y . 
Henry  S.  Pritchett,  522 

6th  Ave..  New  York. 

N.  Y. 
Emmett  Hay  Nay  lor,  18 

East  41st  SE,  New 

York,  N.Y. 
Herbert    Hoover,    120 

Broadway.  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Edwin's.  Potter,  18  East 

41st  St.,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
Wallace    Buttrick,    61 

Broadway,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
James  H.  DiUard.  Box 

418,Charlottesvu71e,Va. 
Julius  Rosenwald,  Chi- 
cago, HI. 
Edward  D.  Adams,  71 

Broadway,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
Mrs.  Mary  O.  Howard, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

I.  N.  Phelps-Stokes, 
chairman.  100  William 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  E.  Vincent,  61 
Broadway,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

RobertW.  de  Forest,  30 
Broad  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


Secretary. 


I.  L.  Kandel,  622  5th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

John  T.  Emlen,  4th  and 

Chestnut  Sts.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Max  J.  Kohler,  52  Wil- 
liam St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

James  Bertram,  522  5th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Clyde  Furst,  522  6th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Leflerts  Hutton,  257 
West  86th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


W.  J.  Hoggson,  18  East 
41st  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Abraham  Flexner  and 

Trevor  Arnett, 61  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y. 

Gertrude  C.  Mann.  Box 
418,Charlottesville,Va. 

William  C.  Groves,  Chi- 
cago, HI. 

Frank  D.  Fackenthal, 
Substation  84,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Underwood, 
Forges  Place,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Anson  Phelps-Stokes, 
Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Edwin  R.  Embree.  61 
Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

John  M.  Glenn,  130 
East  22d  St.,  New 
N.Y. 


Meeting. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  June 
22, 1921. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Do. 


Do. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec 
2,1920. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec 
15, 1920. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
17, 1920. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec 
1, 1920. 


XXXIV. — Church  Educational  Boards  and  Societies. 


The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  organization;  second,  the  name  and  address  of  the  presi- 
dent; third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 
Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education  in  the  United  States:  A.  W.  Harris,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  Robert  L.  Kelly,  45  West  Eighteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  6, 

1921. 
American  Christian  Convention,  Department  of  Education:  W.  Q.  Sargent,  11  Rutland  Street,  Providence, 

R.  I.;  Hugh  A.  Smith,  205  West  Ward  Street,  Versailles,  Ohio;  Dayton,  Ohio,  October  19, 1920. 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  General  Educational  Board:  D.  W.  Kurtz,  McPherson,  Kans.;  D.  C.  Reber, 

North  Manchester,  Ind.;  Elgin,  111.,  August,  19, 1920. 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  Board  of  Education:  C.  J.  Kephart,  3936  Harrison  Avenue,  Kansas 

City,  Mo.;  William  E.  Sohell,  302  Otterbein  Press  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  about 

May  12, 1921. 
Congregational  Education  Society:  Charles  R.  Brown,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Frank  M. 

Sheldon,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  September  28, 1920. 
Disciples  of  Christ,  Board  of  Education:  I.  N.  McCash,  Phillips  University,  East  Enid,  Okla.;  H.  O. 

Pritchard,  222  Downing  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18-24, 1920. 
Mennonites  of  North  America,  General  Conference,  Board  of  Education:  S.  K.  Mosiman,  Bluffton,  Ohio; 

J.  H.  Langewalter,  Newton,  Kans.;  probably  June,  1921. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Board  of  Education:  L.  H.  Murlin,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.; 

R.  J.  Trevorrow,  Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Haokettstown,  N.  J.;  Chicago,  HI.,  January,  1921. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Board  of  Education:  W.  B.  Murrah,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Stonewall 

Anderson,  810  Broadway,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  Board  of  Education:  J.  W.  Knott,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,;  George  H.  Miller, 

607  Pittsburgh  Life  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October,  1920. 
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Northern  Baptist  Convention,  Board  of  Education:  Ernest  D.  Burton,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
HI.;  Frank  W.  PadeMbrd,  276  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Winona  Lale,  Ind.,  June  22, 1021. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  General  Board  of  Education:  Hugh  T.  Kerr,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Edgar  P.  Hill,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.f  September  15, 1920. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (Southern),  Executive  Committee  of  Education:  D.  H.  Ogden, 
410  Urban  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Henry  H.  Sweets,  410  Urban  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  April  1, 1921. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Department  of  Religious  Education:  Thomas  F.  Oallor,  281  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  William  E.  Gardner,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y., 
October  12, 1920. 

Reformed  Church  in  America,  Board  of  Education:  Albertus  T.  Broek,  25  East  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  WUlard  D.  Brown,  25  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  September  28, 1920. 

Seventh-Day  Adventists,  Department  of  Education:  Secretary,  W.  E.  Howell ,  Takoma  Park,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Seventh-Day  Baptist  Education  Society:  William  C.  Whitford,  Alfred,  N.  Y.;  Frank  L.  Greene,  Alfred, 
N.  Y.;  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  September  21, 1920. 

Society  of  Friends,  5-Years'  Meeting,  Board  of  Education:  David  M.  Edwards,  Eariham  College,  Rich- 
mond, Ind.;  J.  Edwin  lay,  Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Society  of  Friends,  General  Conference;  Committee  on  Education:  Chairman,  Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  5411 
Greenwood  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  1922. 

Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Education  Board:  Frank  S.  White,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  J.  E.  Dillard,  317 
Jefferson  County  Building,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

United  Lutheran  Church  In  America,  Board  of  Education:  A.  J.  Turkle,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Charles  W. 
Bauslin,  412  Evans  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  December  14, 1920. 

United  Luthern  Church  in  America,  Board  of  Education:  A.  J.  Turkle,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  F.  G.  Ootwald; 
York,  Pa. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  Board  of  Education:  David  F.  Matchett,  6133  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  111., 
John  E.  Bradford,  1344  East  Sixty-third  Street,  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago,  III.,  May,  1921. 

XXXV. — Jewish  Educational  Organizations. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  association;  second,  the  name  and  address  of  the  president; 
third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

1.  National. 

Centra]  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Religious  Education  Committee: 

Council  of  Jewish  Women:  Mrs.  Enoch  Rauh,  5837  Bartlett  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mrs.  L.  G.  Ball, 6719 

McPherson  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  28, 1920. 
Educational  League  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Orphans:  Alfred  A.  Benesch,  Society  for  Savings  Building, 

Cleveland,  Ohio;  Eugene  E.  Wolf,  336  Engineers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October, 

1920. 
Jewish  Chautauqua  Society:  Jacob  Goldbaum,  4536  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Jeanette  M.  Goldberg, 

1305  Stephen  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  26-30, 1920. 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  Board  of  Managers  of  Synagogue  and  School  Extens  ion:  Charles 

Shohl,  First  National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  George  Zepln,  62  Duttenhofer  Building, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May,  1921. 

2.  City. 

Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Jewish  Community  of  New  York  City:  Judah  L.  Magnes,  114  Fifth  Avenue; 

Samson  Benderly,  114  Fifth  Avenue. 
Educational  Alliance  (New  York  City):  Samuel  Greenbaum,  2  East  Ninety-fourth  Street;  Bernard  M. 

L.  Ernst,  25  Clarement  Avenue;  January,  1921. 
Hebrew  Education  Society  (Newark,  N.  J.):  Moses  Roth,  366  Grove  Road,  South  Orange;  Samuel  Roessler, 

174  Littleton  Avenue. 
Hebrew  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia  (Pa.):  Clarence  L.  Marks,  146  North  Thirteenth  Street;  Bernard 

Harris,  609  Stephen  Girard  Building;  May,  1921. 
Jewish  Educational  and  Charitable  Association  (St.  Louis,  Mo.):  Maurice  Well,  Fourteenth  and  Locust 

Streets;  W  alter  S.  Marx,  3636  Page  Street. 
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XXXVI. — Superintendents  of  Catholic  Parochial  Schools. 
[Archdioceses  axe  Indicated  by  an  asterisk  (+).] 


Diocese  or  archdiocese. 


Name  and  title  of  supervising  officer. 


Albany,  N.Y 

Baker  City,  Oreg. 
♦Baltimore,  Md . . 

♦Boston,  Mass 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. . 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

♦Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 


Columbus,  Ohio.. 
Crookston,  Minn. 

Erie,  Pa 

Fall  River,  Mass. 


Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Galveston,  Tex 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

Hartford,  Conn 

Helena,  Mont 

Lafayette,  La 

Little  Bock,  Ark 

Manchester,  N.  H... 
Nashville,  Tenn , 


♦New  Orleans.  1a. 
♦New  York,  N.Y. 


Newark,  N.J. 


Omaha,  Nebr 

♦Oregon  City,  Oreg. 
♦Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa... 
Rochester,  N.Y. . 
♦St.  Louis, Mo... 


Rev.  Joseph  A.  Dunney,  S.  T.  L.,  inspector 
of  schools. 

Rev.  Hugh  J.  Marshall,  diocesan  inspector 
of  schools. 

Rev.  Lawrence  A.  Brown,  superintendent 
(Baltimore  City). 

Rev.  Augustine  T.  Hickev,  8".  T.  L.,  dio- 
cesan supervisor  of  schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  V.  8.  McClancy,  inspector  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Francis  T.  Kanaley,  superintendent  of 
parochial  schools. 

Rev.  William  Schmitt,  superintendent  of 
parochial  schools. 

Rev.  William  A.  Kane,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  Mulligan,  assistant  super- 
intendent. 

Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Thomas  G.  Merrill,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  Wehrle,  D.  D.,  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Bradley,  D.  D.,  diocesan 
school  visitor. 

Rev.  L.  Damase  Robert,  diocesan  school 
visitor. 

Very  Rev.  John  Baker,  V.  G.,  inspector  of 
schools. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Lafontaine,  superinteriaent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  J.  B.  O'Leery,  diocesan  director  of 
schools. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Brown,  P.  R.,  acting  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Fitzgerald,  S.  T.  L.,  diocesan 
supervisor  of  schools. 

Rev.  John  J.  Tracy,  diocesan  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 

Rev.  Anthony  F.  Isenberg,  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Right  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  V.  Tobln,  super- 
intendent. 

Rev.  Patrick  J.  Scott,  diocesan  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 

Rev.  8.  A .  Stritch,  D.  D.,  supervisor  of  dio- 
cesan schools. 

R  ev .  F .  X .  T  wellmeyer ,  S .  J . ,  superintendent 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Larkin,  S.  T.  B.,  superin- 
tendent ofschools,  Westchester,  Dutchess, 
and  Putnam  Counties). 

Rev.  John  J.  MItty,  D.  D.,  superintendent 
of  schools  (Rockland,  Orange,  Sullivan, 
and  Ulster  Counties). 

Rev.  John  A.  Dillon,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  William  F.  Lawlor,  assistant  superin- 
tendent ofschools. 

Right  Rev.  Msgr.  J.  Ruesing,  inspector  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Carmody.  D.  D.,  diocesan 
superintendent  ofschools. 

Rev.  John  E.  Flood,  superintendent  of 
parochia  I  schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  O'Hara.  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  Ralph  L.  Hayes,  D.D.,  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  S.  Cameron,  Ph.  B.,  superin- 
tendent ofschools. 

Rev.  James  P.  Murray,  superintendent  of 
parish  schools  and  high  schools. 


Address. 


454  Western  Ave.,  Albany. 

N.Y. 
Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 

Catonsville,  Baltimore,  Md. 

75  Union  Park  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

749  Linwood  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

1974*   Seneca    St.,    Buffalo. 
N.Y. 

734  Hawthorne  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

1027    Superior    Ave.    NE., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Do. 

414  North  Broadway,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
Red  Lake  Fails,  Minn. 


274  Second  St.,  Fall  River, 

889   Pine  St.,   Fall  River, 

Mass 
Valley  City,  N.  Dak. 

1140  Clinton  St.,  Fort  Wayne, 

Ind. 
Tenth    and    Harvard    Sts.t 

Houston,  Tex. 
733     Bridge     St.,     Grand 

Rapids,  Mich. 
340   Collins    St.,    Hartford, 

Conn. 
Mt.    St.    Charles    College, 

Helena,  Mont. 
Crowley,  La. 

Cathedral,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

86  Arlington  St.,  Manches- 
ter, N.H. 

2001  West  End  Ave.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

328  West  14th  St.,  New  York, 

N.Y. 
15    Beauchamp    PL.    New 

Rochelle,N.Y. 

Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 


91  Washington  St.,  Newark. 

N.J. 
691   Westslde  Ave.,  Jersey 

City,  N.J. 
Westpoint,  Nebr. 

241  Sherman  St.,  Portland, 
Oreg. 

242  South  20th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

1429  North  11th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

116  North  Dithrldge  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bath.N.YT 

2122  South  12th  St.,  8t. 
Louis,  Mo. 
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XXXVI. — Superintendents  op  Cathouc  Parochial  Schools — Continued. 

[Archdioceses  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


X>locese  or  archdiocese. 


Name  and  title  of  supervising  officer. 


Address. 


Antonio,  Tex..., 
Francisco,  Calif 

Scranton,  Pa. , 

Springfield,  Mass...., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Trenton,  N.J 


Rev.  J.  Weckesser,  S.  M.,  school  superin- 
tendent. 
Rev.  Ralph  Hunt,  S.  T.  L.,  superintendent 

of  schools. 
Rev.  J  .A;  Boyle,  LL.  D.,  superintendent  of 

schools. 
Rev.  John  F.  Conlin,  P.  R.,  diocesan  school 

visitor. 
Rev.  P.  F.  Doyle.,  assistant  diocesan  school 

visitor. 
Rev .  Charles  F.  McEvoy,  superintendent  of 

schools. 
Rev.  George  Johnson,  diocesan  superintend- 
ent of  parochial  schools. 
Rev.  Patrick  J.  Clone,  superintendent  of 

parochial  schools. 


St.  Mary's  College,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

1200  Florida  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

1427  College  Ave.,  Soranton, 
Pa. 

Chioopee,  Mass. 

Bxookfield,  Mass. 

257  East  Onondaga  St., 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

2533  Coliingwood  Ave.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

43  Manning  Ave.,  North 
PlainfleJd,  N.  J. 


XXXVII. — Directors  op  Schools  for  Social  Workers. 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

Director. 

Washington,  D.  C 

Chicago,  III 

National  Service  School  for  Women 

Maud  R.  Cavanagh. 
Iyeon  C.  Marshall. 

School  of  Social  Service  (Newcomb  College,  Tulane 

University). 
School  of  Social  Work  (Simmons  College) 

Boston.  Mass 

R.  J.  Colbert. 
Stuart  A.  Queen. 

fit    Iannis.  Mo        * . . . . ,  t  r 

Missouri  School  of  Social  Fconornv -*"-  -' -. 

George  B.  Mangold. 
Porter  R.  Lee. 

New  York.  N.Y 

New  York  8chool  of  Social  Work 

Chapel  Hill.  N.C 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Richmond.  Va. .  r .     —* . 

School  of  Public  Welfare  (University  of  North  Carolina) 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  (Western  Reserve 

University). 
Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

Howard  W.  Odum. 
James  E.  Cutler. 

Frank  D.  Watson. 

School  of  Social  Work  and  Public  Health 

Henry  H.  Hibbs.Jr. 

XXXVIII. — International  Associations  op  Education. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  association ;  second,  the  name  and  address  of  the  president; 
third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

American  University  Union  in  Europe:  H.  P.  Judson,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  liL;  J.  W.  Cunline, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May,  1921. 

International  Association  of  Teachers  of  Printing:  Harry  J.  Burns,  22  Grant  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Lester 
I.  Dyeert,  P.  O.  Box  1,  8pringfleld,  Mass. 

Institute  of  International  Education;  Director,  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  419  West  One  hundred  and  seven- 
teenth Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

International  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics:  G.  Klein,  Gdttingen,  Germany;  H.  Fehr, 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae:  Mrs.  John  McEmry,  2005  Seventh  Avenue,  Moline,  111.; 
Roth  Israel,  Boston,  Mass.;  Louisville,  Ky.,  October,  1922. 

International  Federation  oX  University  Women:  Caroline  F.  E.  Spurgeon,  Bedford  College,  London, 
England;  Theodora  Bosanquet,  50  Russell  Square,  W.  C.  1,  London,  England;  summer  1922. 

International  Kindergarten  Union:  Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C; 
May  Murray,  40  High  Street,  8pringfield,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  2-6, 1921. 

International  Sunday  School  Association:  William  O.  Thompson,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Marion  Lawrance,  1516  Mailers  Building,  Chicago,  HI.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June,  1922. 

Union  Academique  Internationale:  E.  C.  Armstrong,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  John  Erskine,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Union  des  Associations  Internationales:  Address:  Paul  Otlet,  3  bis,  Rue  de  la  Regence,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

World's  Student  Christian  Federation:  John  R.  Mott,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Ruth 
Bouse,  28  Lancaster  Road,  Wimbledon,  London,  S.  W.  19,  England;  China,  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 
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XXXIX. — American  Ebccabonal  Associations. 


The  following  list  shows,  nest,  tha name  of  the  assort  ati  on;  second,  theauune  and  address  of  the  president; 
third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting 

1.  National  and  sectional. 

AfczmttiAssoctetioQ  of  American  Rhodes  Ochefara:  Leonard  W.Cronkfcita,  ^DevonshireStreet,  Boston* 

Mass.;  Frank  Aydelotte,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching:  A.  W.  Nolan,  University  of 

Illinois,  Urbana,  HI.;  C.  D.  Jarvis,  Barean  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Solenee,  8ectt«a  L :  Charles  H.  Judd,  University  of  Chirac 

Chicago,  111.;  B.  T.  Baldwin,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Chicago,  111.,  December  27, 

1920,  to  January  1, 1921 . 
American  Assodatiaa  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble  Minded:  H.  A.  Haynes,  Lapeer,  Mich.;  B.  W.  Baker, 

Laconia,  N.  H.;  Boston,  Mass.,  about  June  1, 1921. 
American  Association  of  Agricultural  College  Editors:  L.  G.  Osborn,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  M.  V.  AtwoodF, 

Ithaea,  N.  Y.;  Colombia,  Mo.,  June,  1921. 
American  Association  of  College  News  Bureaus:  T.  T.  Frankenberg,  li  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus, 

Ohio;  J.  F.  Wright,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  IB.;  St.  Loxds,  Mo.,  probably  Christmas  holidays, 

1920. 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars:  Charles  M.  McConn,  Urbana,  10.;  Raymond  Walters, 

Lehigh  University,  Sooth  Bethlehem,  Pal;  probably  April,  1921. 
American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers:  J.  W.  Neffl,  Austin,  Tex.;  Wesley  Webb,  Dover, 

Del. ;  Chicago*  HI. ,  December  1-3, 1920, 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind:  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  412  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  C.  A.  Hamilton,  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  summer,  1922. 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges:  John  R.  Kirk,  Kirksville,  Mo.;  J.  Q.  Crabbe,  Greeley,  Colo.; 

AttanticCIty,  N.  J.,  February  26, 1921 .     . 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism.:  BL  F.  Harrington,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, BL; 

John  L.  Brumm,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich-r  probably  St.  Louis  or  Columbia,  Mo., 

November,  1920. 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish:  Lawrence  A.  WUki&s,  596  West  One  hundred  and  ninety- 
first  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Alfred  Coaster,  Stanford  University,  Catii;  Chicago,  111.,  December 

30,1930. 
American  Association  of  University  Professors:  Vice  president,  Vernon  Kellogg,  National  Rasoawch 

Cennei],  Washington,  D.  C;  H.  W.  Tyter,  222  Charles  River  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Chicago,  HL, 

December  27-28, 1920. 
American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  oX  Speech  to  the  Deaf:  Harris  Taylor,  904  Lexington 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Fred  DeLand,  1601  Thirty-fifth  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Bar  Association,  Section  of  Legal  Education:  Elihu  Root,  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

John  B.  Sanborn,  Gay  Building,  Madison,  Wis. 
American  Classical  League:  Andrew  F.  West,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Shirley  Weber; 

Princeton,  N.  J.;  probably  Pnfladerpma,  Pa.,  Jury,  1921. 
American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties:  WKber  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Theodore  J. 

Bradley,  179  Longwood  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  New  Orleans,  La.,  September,  1921. 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  Devoted  to  Humanistic  Studies:  C  H.  Haskins,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.;  6.  M.  WMober,  Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  probably  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  January,  1921. 
American  Council  on  Education:  Chairman,  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  University  of  Chicago,  CMeagev  BL; 

Secretary,  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Director,  Samuel  P.Capen, 

818 Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C;  May,  1921. 
American  Federation  of  Arts:  Robert  W.  d»  Forest,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y4  Leila  Mechlin, 

1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  0.;  Washington,  D.  C,  May,  1981. 
American  Federation  of  Teachers:  Chartes  B.  Stfflman,  M20  Lake  Avenue,  WHmette,  HL;  F.  Q.  Stacker, 

1618  Lake  Avenue,  WHmette,  HI.;  probably  December,  1920. 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  of  the  Mathematical  and  the  Natural  Sciences:  C.  R.  Mann,  150*  Emer- 
son Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D»  C;  WMHam  A.  Hedrick,  Central  High  Sohooi,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Chicago,  HI.,  December  28, 1920. 
American  Home  Economics  Association:  Mary  E.  Sweeney,  University  of  Kentucky,  Laoangtan,  Ky.; 

Lenna  F.  Cooper,  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
American  Humane  Education  Society:  Francis  H.  Rowley,  ISO  Longwood  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  Guy 

Richardson,  ISO  Longwood  Avenue,  Beaten,  Mass. 
American  Institote  of  Dental  Teachers:  Arthur  D.  Black,  122  Booth  Michigan  Avenue,  Cteaace*  HI.; 

Abram  Hoffman, 381  Linwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  24-40, 1991. 
American  Medical  Association ,  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals:  Arthur  D .  Bevan,  122  South 

Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  N.  P.  Colwell,  535  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI.;  Chicago, 

111.,  March  7-9, 1921. 
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Ne&ue-Stody  Society:  J.  Andrew  Dsuahel,  Harrfe  Teaches*  College,  84.  Louia,  Mo.;  Anna  B. 
Comstock,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Physical  Education  Association:  Dudley  B.  Raid,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  IU.;  J.  H. 
McCurdy,  93  Westfbrd  Avenue,  Springfield,  Mass.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  1931. 

American  Posture  League:  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  164  Sterling  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Ling  Taylor, 
125  West  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  12,  1921. 

American  School  CUfaeusnip  League-.  Randall  J.  Condon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews, 
406  Marlborough  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass.;  July,  1921,  with  the  National  Education  Association. 

American  School  Hygiene  Association:  William  A.  Howe,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Harry  B.  Boras.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  with  tha  Department  ol  Superintendence,  National 


American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching:  S.  Burns  Weston,  1324  Spruce  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  WflUam  K. Hufl,  730  Witherapoon  Budding,  Phlladelphis,  Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa- 
Army  Educational  Corps,  A.  E.  F.,  Alumni  Association:  Frank  E.  Spaiuding,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  George  F.  James,  210  Mailers  Building,  Chicago,  BL;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February, 
1921,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 

Associated  Harvard  Cmbs:  John  W-  Prentiss,  42  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  C.  Washburn,  150  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Milwaukee,  Wta.,  probably  July,  1921. 

Association  of  Alumni  Secretaries:  Lewis  D.  Crenshaw,  University,  Va.;  W.  R.  Okeson,  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Association  of  American  Colleges:  Frederick  C.  Ferry,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.;  R.  M.  Hughes, 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January,  1921. 

Association  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf:  Percival  Hall,  Gallaudet  College, Washington,  D.  C; 
Ignatius  Bjorlee,  Frederick,  Md .;  1923. 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools:  E.  A .  Olmore,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  H.  C.  Jones, 
University  of  West  Virginia,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  Chicago,  I1L,  December  28-30, 1920. 

Association  of  American.  library  Schools:  Josephine  A.  Rathbone,  Pratt  Institute  Library  School,  Brook 
lyn,  N.  Y.;  Florence  R.  Curtis,  University  of  Illinois  Library  School,  Urbana,  111.;  probably  Chicago, 
III.,  Christinas  holidays,  1920. 

Association  of  American  Medical  Cottages:  William  Pepper,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  Fred  C.  Zapfle,  3431  Lexington  Street,  Chicago,  HI.;  Chicago,  IU.,  March,  1921. 

Association  of  American  Universities:  Representative  of  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  David 
A.  Robertson,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Association  of  Biblical  Instructors  in  American  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  Charles  F.  Kent,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Raymond  C.  Knox,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Potts* 
town,  Pa.,  probably  December  28-29, 1920. 

Association  of  Business  Officers  of  the  Universities  andColle^esof  tha  MiddOs  West:  U.H.  Smith,  Indiana 
University,  Bloommgton,  Ind.;  W.  H.  Bates,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
about  May  20, 1921. 

Association  of  Church  Directors  of  Religious  Education:  George  Yaple,  10  Blaine  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Mary  Lawrance,  Auburndale,  Mass.;  March,  1921. 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  Wilnam  W.  Goth, 
Gaucher  Cottage,  Baltimore,  Md.;  George  W.  McClelland,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Asanciarion  ol  Cottages  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States:  Julias  Wright,  University  School, 
Mobile,  Ala*;  Edward  A.  Beohtel,  Toiane  University,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  about 
November  29, 1920.' 

Anorfatoon  of  Colleges  for  Negro  Youth:  C.  H.  Maxson,  Bishop  College,  Marshall,  Tex.;  J.  T.  Cater,  Talla- 
dega College,  TaBadega,  Ala.;  November,  1920. 

Assonsiien  of  Collegiate  Ammnae:  Mrs.  Marvin  B.  Rosenberry,  1717  Kendall  Avenue,  Madison,  Wfe.; 
Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Martin,  934  Stewart  Avenue,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Washington,  D.  C,  March  28  to  April  1, 
1921. 

Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture:  Warren  Powers  Laird,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Clarence  A.  Martin,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N .  Y . 

Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business:  Leon  C.  Marshall,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HL;  Mor- 
ten A.  AJdrieh,  Toiane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Association  of  Directors  of  Physical  Education  for  Women:  Rachel  L.  Hardwick,  688  Boytoton  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Katharine  Sibley,  121  College  Place,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  March 
or  April,  1911 . 
Aitfrfa+ifi  of  Friends'  Schools:  J.  L.  Lippincott,  Riverton,  N.  J.;  Ada  Manic,  Fifteenth  and  Race  Ele» 
nwntary  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Association  of  History  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  Albert  K.  Heckel,  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa.;  Nellie  P.  Ferry,  4818  Warrington  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

i*-~t**i^  of  institutions  Giving  Normal  Instruction  in  Physical  Education:  C.  Ward  Crampton,  Battle 
Creek  Mich.;  Mrs.  F.  O.  Hester,  6111  Greenwood  Avenue,  Chicago,  IU.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  December 
29,1920. 
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*  Association  of  Junior  Colleges:  David  McKensie,  Detroit  Junior  College,  Detroit,  MJoh.;  Martha  ]fao» 

Kenzie  Reid,  William  Woods  College,  Fulton,  Mo.;  Chicago,  Dl.,  February  18-19, 1921. 
Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges:  H.  L.  Russell,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  J.  L.  HfDs, 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Association  of  Military  Colleges  and  Schools:  Gen.  E.  W.  Nichols;  Col.  R.  P.  Davidson,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.; 

Washington,  D.  C,  1921. 
Association  of  Modern  Language  Teachers  of  the  Central  West  and  South:  E.  W.  Olmsted,  University  of 

Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  C.  H.  Handschin,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio;  Chicago,  I1L, 

April  or  May,  1921. 
Association  of  Modern  Language  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  J.  P.  W.  Crawford,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Anna  W.  Ballard,  Columbia  University,  New  York,, 

N.  Y.  ■  - 

Association  of  Presidents  and  Past  Presidents  of  State  and  National  Music  Teachers'  Associations:  William. 

F.  Bentley,  Galesburg,  111.;  Secretaryship  vacant;  Chicago,  HI.,  December,  1920; 
Association  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Seminaries  of  the  Reformed  Church:  Henry  H.  Apple,  Lancaster,  Pa., 

George  L.  Omwake,  Ursinus  College,  CoUegevflle,  Pa. 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  New  England:  William  R.  Ransom,  Tufts  College,  Mass.;  H.  D. 

Gaylord,  448  Audubon  Road,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  4, 1920. 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  William  E.  Breckenrldge, 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  C.  B.  Walsh,  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Association  of  Urban  Universities:  Frederic  A.  Hall,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Frederick  B. 

Robinson,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  15-17, 

1920. 
Bi-State  Educational  Club:  Chairman,  R.  H.  Jordan,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.;  T.  E.  Bacon, 

High  School,  Hanover,  N.  H.;  White  River  Jet,  Vt.,  January  22, 1921. 
Catholic  Educational  Association:  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Francis  W.  Howard,  1661  East  Main  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio;  probably  June,  1921. 
Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers:  J.  A.  Foberg,  Crane  Technical  High  School, 

Chicago,  HI.;  Harry  O.  Gillet,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago,  HI.,  November  26-27, 1920. 
Central  Commercial  Teachers'  Association:  Mary  S.  Horner,  Waterloo,  Iowa;  Carrie  M.  Bell,  Des  Moines, 

Iowa;  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  1921. 
Classical  Association  of  New  England:  Frank  Cole  Babbitt,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  acting  secre- 
tary, John  S.  Galbraith,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.;  Providence,  R.  I.,  probably  April, 

1921. 
Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic  States:  David  M.  Robinson,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 

Md.;  Charles  Knapp,  Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  April  or  May,  1921. 
Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South:  R.  B.  Steele,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 

RoUin  H.  Tanner,  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  24-26, 1921. 
Classical  Association  of  the  Pacific  States,  Northern  Section:  William  E.  Kirk,  1460  State  Street,  Salem, 

Oreg.;  Julianne  A.  Roller,  Franklin  High  School,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Portland,  Oreg.,  probably  December 

29-31, 1920. 
College  Art  Association  of  America:  David  M.  Robinson,  'Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.; 

John  Shapley,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Washington,  D.  C,  March  24-26, 1921. 
College  Conference  on  English  in  the  Central  Atlantic  States:  H.  R.  Steevee,  Columbia  University,  New 

York,  N.  Y.;  W.  O.  Sypherd,  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del.;  Baltimore,  Md.,  November  27, 1920. 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board:  Howard  McClenahan,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.; 

Thomas  S.  Fiske,  431  West  One  hundred  and  seventeenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y., 

November  6, 1920. 
Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational  Preparation  for  Foreign  Service  (with  Advisory  Council):  Glen  Levin 

Swiggett,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  among  Foreign  Students:  Secretary,  Charles  D.  Hurrey,  347  Madison 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Conference  of  Church  Workers  in  Universities:  William  Houston,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio; 

Vernon  S.  Phillips,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Conference  of  Colleges  of  the  Interior:  W.  H.  Rollins,  Fatrmount  College,  Wichita,  Kane.;  Frank  G.  Ward, 

5757  University  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago,  111.,  January,  1921. 
Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States  and  Canadat 

Perdval  Hall,  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C;  Ignatius  Bjorlee,  Frederick,  Md.;  June,  1923. 
Corda'Fratres  Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs:  J.  A.  C.  Hildner,  1125  Fair  Oaks  Parkway,  Ann-Arbor, 

Mich.;  Harold  J.  Leonard,  515  Syndicate  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  December 

28-30,1920. 
Council  on. Management  Education:  Chairman,  Hollis  Godfrey,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Drama  League  of  America:  John  M.  Stahl,  3401  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.;  Alice  M.  Houston, 

1426  Forest  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 
Eastern  Arts  Association:  Ernest  Watson,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Merritt  W.  Haynes,  Bayomie, 

N.  J.;  Baltimore,  Md.,  probably  April,  1921. 
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9asU*a  Associattan  of  Physics  Teachers:  Charles  E.  Straiten,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.; 

Kurt  G.  Busiek,  213  Savin  Bill  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association:  F.  Q.  Nichols,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  D.  A.  McMiiHn,  Central  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  24-26, 
111*1. 
Eastern  Music  Supervisors'  Conference:  George  H.  Gartlan,  Board  of  Education,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Laura 
•     Bryant,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Educational  Aid  Society:  Harry  J.  Myers,  123  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  Leila  E.  Peterson, 

3726  Herndon  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  January  10, 1921. 
Educational  Association  of  College  Presidents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  L.  H.  Murttn,  Boston 

University,  Boston,  Mass.;  B.  J.  Trevorrow,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.;  probably  January,  1921. 
Educational  Press  Association  of  America:  Henry  G.  Williams,  Columbus,  Ohio;  George  L.  Towne,  1126 

Q  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National 

Education  Association. 
Fanners'  Educational  Cooperative  Union:  C.  S.  Barrett,  Union  City,  Ga.;  A.  C.  Davis,  Gravette,  Ark.; 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  16-18, 1920. 
Federation  lor  American  Childhood:  President,  Louis  W.  Rapeer,  20  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C; 

December,  1920. 
Federation  for  Child  Study:  President,  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Cans,  260  West  Seventy-sixth  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  3, 1920. 
Head  Masters'  Association:  William  M.  Irvine,  Mercersburg,  Pa.;  William  B.  Snow,  English  High  School, 
1  Boston,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  February,  1921. 

Head  Mistresses  Association  of  the  Middle  West:  Mrs.  Arthur  Lyman,  Laurel  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

Mary  E.  Raymond,  Hathaway  Brown  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Toledo,  Ohio,  probably  October, 

1920. 
|  Inland  Empire  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  O.B.SperUn,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Pearl  E.Anderson,  Spokane, 

[  Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.,  April  3-6, 1921. 

I  Inland  Empire  Teacher's  Association:  Q.  C.  Pretty  Spokane,  Wash.;  J.  A.  Burke,  Spokane,  Wash.; 

Spokane,  Wash.,  March  30  to  April  1, 1921. 
Intercollegiate  Vocational  Guidance  Association:  Catherine  Filene,  1  West  Hill  Place,  Boston,  Mass.; 

Ethel  M.  Baker,  1  West  Hill  Place,  Boston,  Mass.;  Columbus,  Ohio,  March,  1921. 
Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Conference:  Secretary,  H.  C.  Phillips,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Middle  West  Society  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene:  C.  W.  Savage,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio; 

Louise  Kent  Hale,  Cleveland  Heights  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  probably  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

April,  1921. 
Missionary  Education  Movement  of  the  United  States  and  Canada:  Samuel  Thome,  jr.,  27  Cedar  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  F.  C.  Stevenson,  299  Queen  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association,  Teachers'  Section:  J.  R.  H.  Moore,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Howard 

C.  Hill,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HL;  May,  1921. 
Missouri  Valley  Commercial  Teachers'  Association:  L.  E.  Ferry,  Central  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 

Laura  Straley,  Topeka  Business  College,  Topeka,  Kans.;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  November  26-27, 1920. . 
Music  Teachers'  National  Association:  Peter  C.  Lutkin,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  HI.;  R.  G. 

MeCutchan,  Depauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.;  Chicago,  HI.,  December  29-31, 1920. 
National  Academy  of  Visual  Instruction:  William  H.  Dudley,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.; 

J.  H.  Wilson,  Board  of  Education,  Detroit,  Mich. 
National  Associated  Schools  of  Scientific  Business:  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.;  B.  S.  Travis, 

Big  Rapids,  Mich. 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children:  8amuel  D.  Levy,  Children's 

Court,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  W.  F.  Blake-Burke,  543  West  Seventh  Street,  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 
National  Association  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools:  B.  F.  Williams,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  II.  E.  V. 

Porter,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  27, 1920. 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Training:  L.  L.  Park,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  F.  C.  Henderschott,  130 

East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  June,  1921. 
National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties:  William  Car,  35  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Delas  Hill,  Grant  Boulevard,  Atlanta,  Oa.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  August,  192L 
i  National  Association  of  Directors  of  Educational  Research:  M.  E.  Haggerty,  University  of  Minnesota, 

\  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  E.  J.  Ashbangh,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 

February  24, 1921. 
National  Association  of  Directors  of  Supervised  Student  Teaching:  A.  R.  Mead,  Delaware,  Ohio;  Robert 

A.  Cummins,  State  Normal  8chool,  Natchitoches,  La.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  1921,  with  the 

Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  High  School  Supervisors  and  Inspectors:  John  E.  Foster,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  J.  J. 

Dfdeoct,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  1921, 

with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  Penmanship  Supervisors:  C.  A.  Barnett,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Chicago,  HI.,  Decem- 
ber, 1920. 
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National  Association.*  Scfccrt  Accounting  and  BuiMai  Officiate  of  Pulto  Scneetor  G*ocf»-  V.  Wo«itb> 

305  City  Hall,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Arthur  Kiakade,  High,  fifibaot  Bnthting,  Dntiiucy  DL;  Detroit, 

Miclu,  May  17-20, 1921. 
National  Association  at  School  Building  Officials:  C.  W.  ffamtmaa,  5U  Wast  Court  Street,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio;  R.  M.  Milligan,  Board  of  Education,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  15, 19J& 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals:  Edmund  D.  Lyon,  Bast  Side  High  School,  Cun> 

cinnati,  Ohio;  H.  V.  Church,  High  School,  Cicero,  III.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  1921,  wttatho 

Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  State  Supervisors  and  Inspectors,  of  Ratal  Schools:  P.  C  Swaiav  Cedar  Falls, 

Iowa;  Floranoe  Holes,  Augusta,  Me.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Fahmary,  1921^  with  tho  Department  off 

Superintendence,  National  Education  Asaarialiton, 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  in  the  United  States  el  America:  Edward  A.  Ri*p,,Un**eraifcy 

of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  Frank  K  McVey*  University  of  Kentucky,  idnringtony  Ky. 
National  Association  of  Teacher's  Agencies:  C.  W.  Muiford,  Schermerhorn  Teachers'  Agency,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  C.  Wilbur  Oiry,  Cary  Teachers'  Agency,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Atlantic  City,  K.  J.,  Febnsary  27, 

1921. 
National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools:  L.  J.  Rowan,  Alcorn,  ntis**;  Silas  X.  Floyd,  1A8S 

Twelfth  Street,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  July  27-29, 1921. 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech:  Charles  H.  Woolbert,  Urbana,  I1L;  Boss  Baker  Pia£ce,142t 

Columbia  Road,  Washington,  D.  C;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  2&-31,192». 
National  Assodation  of  Visiting  Teachers:  Jane  Culbert,  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  £mta 

O.  Case,  407  Municipal  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  probably  June  or  July,  li2L 
National  Child  Labor  Committee:  Felix  Adler,33  Central  Park  West,  Now  York,  N.  Y.;  OwenlL  Love* 

joy,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June,  1921. 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association:  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Frank  W.  Nteeteon, 

Wesleyan  University,  Mlddletewn,  Conn.;  Chicago,. Ilk, Christmas. Holidays,  1980. 
NationalCommercial  Teachers'  Federation:  J.  S.  Dickey,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.;  Otis  L.  Trenary,  Kenosha, 

Wis.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  28-31,  1920. 
National  Committee  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  Cooperation,  with  the  Public  Schools;  G.  D.  Stoayer, 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  F.  A.  Rfrharrteon,  American  City  Bureau,  Tr&nne  BuUoV 

ing,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Committee  for  the  Teaching  of  CitisensMp:  Thomas  M.  Ballfet,  Washington,  D.  C;  Hairy  H. 

Moore,  3421  Lowell  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements:  J.  W.  Young,  24  Musgrove  Building,  Hanover, 

N.  H.;  J.  A.  Foberg,  3829  North  Tripp  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
National  Community  Center  Association:  Mrs.  Louis.  D.  Rr&ndeis,  Stoneleigh  Court,  Washington,  Bv  C; 

Eugene  C.  Gibney,  Board  of  Education,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.r  February,  1921,  with 

the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges,  and  Secondary  Schools:  George  B\  Olds,  Am- 
herst College,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Wesleyan  University,  Middle  town,  Conn.;  Nov 

York,  N.  Y.,  March,  1931. 
National  Conference  of  Deans  of  Women:  Mine,  L.  Kerr,  Milwaukee  Powner  College,  Milwaukee,  Wls^ 

Katherfne  Aloord,  Depauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  I.,  February,  1921,  with 

the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Conference  of  Music  Supervisors:  J.  W.  Beattie,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  E.  Jane  Wisensil,  Wood* 

ward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  April 4-8, 192L 
National  Conference  on  the  Education  of  Truant,  Backward,  Dependent,  and  Delinquent  Children: 

Joseph  M.  Frost,  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Lansing,  Mich.;  Hobart  H.  Todd,  Agricultural  and 

Industrial  School,  Industry,  N.  Y. 
National  Council  of  Administrative  Women  in  Education:  Mary  D.  Bradford,  Kenosha,  Wis.;  EMnav 

D.  Cabell,  5623  Blackstono  Avenue,  Chicago,  111;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  1921,  with  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers:  Ray  H.  Whitbeck,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.; 

George  J.  Miller,  State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Chicago, HL,  December  29, 1920. 
National  Council  of  Normal  School  Presidents  and  Principals:  J.  A.  H.  Keith,  Indiana,  Pa.;  C.  H.  Cooper, 

Mankato,  Minn.;  Washington,  D.  C,  about  February  25, 192L 
NationalCouncilof  Primary  Education:  Chairman,  Ella  victoria  Dobhs,  1211  University  Avenue, Colum- 
bia, Mo.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  1921,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National 

Education  Association. 
National  Council  of  Teachers  in  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf:  Frances  Wettstein,  224  Thirty-fourth  Street, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Clara  Newlee,  Parker  Practice  School,  Chicago,  HI.;  with  National  Education 

Association,  July,  1921. 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  James  F.  Hosfc,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  UL;  W.  Wil- 
bur Hatfield,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  HI.;  Chicago,  HI,  November  25-27, 1220. 
National  Education  Association:  Fred  M.  Hunter,  Oakland,  CahX;  J.  W.  Crabtree,  1201  Sixteenth. 

Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  July,  1921. 
National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Superintendence:  Calvin  N.  Kendall,  Trenton,  N.  J.; 

Belle  M.  Ryan,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February  28  to  March  3, 1921. 
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National  Education  Association,  National  Council  of  Education:  Homer  H.  Seerky,  State  Teachers' 
College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  Adelaide  S.  Baylor,  200  New  Jersey  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February  28  to  March  3, 1921.  ' 
National  Educators'  Conservation  Society:  Charles  L.  Bristol,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Xomer  Oray,  1013  Prospect  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  15, 1921. 
National  Federation  of  College  Women:  Myra  K.  Miller,  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 

Flora  W.  Seymour,  5547  Dorchester  A  venue,  Chicago,  HL;  Fall,  1921. 
National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers:  W.  B.  Snow,  English  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.; 

C.  EL  Handschin,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
National  Federation  of  State  Education  Associations:  Charles  S.  Foos,  Reading,  Pa.;  John  P.  Everett, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  1921,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
National  Education  Association. 
National  Kindergarten  Association:  Bradley  Martin,  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Bessie 

Locke,  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.f  November,  1920. 
National  League  of  Compulsory  Education  Officials:  Henry  J.  Gideon,  1522  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia; 
Pa.;  Arthur  F.  Lederle,  133  East  Grand  River  Avenue, Detroit, Mich.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  November  9-12, 
192L 
National  League  of  Nursing  Education:  Anna  C.  Jamme,  213  Lachman  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 

Alice  H.  Flash,  Lettermans  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April,  1921. 
National  League  of  Teacher-Mothers:  Ella  Frances  Lynch,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.;  Caroline  Katsenstein,  4322 

Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  League  of  Teachers  Associations:  Nina  O.  Buchanan,  Hotel  Butler,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Nellie  B. 
Sterrett,  Grade  Teachers  Club,  Seattle,  Wash.;  July,  1921,  with  the  National  Education  Association. 
National  Research  Council,  Division  of  Educational  Relations:  Vernon  Kellogg,  1701  Massachusetts 

Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C;  Albert  L.  Barrows,  1701  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Round  Table  fur  Speech  Improvement:  Frederick  Martin,  Board  of  Education,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  Raymond  Kellogg,  Morris  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Society  for  Broader  Education:  Guy  Carleton  Lee,  55  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  BL  H.  Langsdorf,  lag  Wast  High  Street,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  7,  1921. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  and  Correction  of  Speech  Disorders:  Walter  B.  Swift,  110  Bay  State  Road, 
Boston,  Mass.;  M.  F.  Franklin,  lid  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  Mass.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February, 
1921,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education:  H.  B.  Wilson,  Berkeley,  Cant;  Ouy  M.  Whipple,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.;  AtlantieCity,  N.  J.,  February,  1921,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National 
Education  Association. 
National  Society  for  Vocational  Education:  William  J.  Bogan,  Lane  Technical  School,  Chicago,  111.; 
ClotiMe  Wan,  140  Wast  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February  24-25, 
19BL 
National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  Frank  T.  Kelly,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kans.;  Florence  E.  Bamberger,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  M<L;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
February,  1981,  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
NationalSpeech  Arts  Association:  Charles  M.  Holt,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Jessie  E.  Tharp,  New  Orleans, 

La.;  June  1921. 
National  Story  Tellers  League:  Mary  E.  Hargreaves,  1603  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Hi.;  Mrs. 

Edward  F.  Leonard,  1349  Grace  Street,  Chicago,  111.;  1924. 
National  University  Extension  Association:  J.  J.  Pettijohn,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.; 

A.  J.  Klein, Camp  Grant,  Rockfbrd,  111.;  Ames,  Iowa,  April,  1921. 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association:  John  M.  Brewer,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 

Russet  H.  Allen,  Ml  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  with  the  National  Education  Association. 
New  England  Association  of  Chemistry  Teachers:  W.  W.  Obear,  High  School,  Somerrille,  Mass.;  8.  W. 

Hoyt,  Mechanic  Arte  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November,  1920. 
New  England  Association  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  H.  G.  Townsend,  Northampton,  Mass.; 

Walter  O.  Mclntire,  Norton,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  3,  1920. 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  L.  H.  Murlin,  Boston  University,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Walter  Ballon  Jacobs,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  34,1920. 
New  England  Association  of  School  Libraries:  Mary  Davis,  Brookline  High  School,  BrookHne,  Mass.; 

Edith  K.  Coalman,  High  School,  Quincy,  Mass.;  near  Boston,  Mass.,  May,  1921. 
Maw  England  Association  of  School  Superintendents;  Henry  H.  Randall,  Auburn,  Me>;  WUlard  H.  Bacon, 

Westerly,  R.  I. 
Maw  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Frank  Aydelotte,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

Cambridge,  Mass.;  A.  Bertram  de  Mille,  Milton,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  4, 1920. 
Maw  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board:  Arthur  J.  Roberts,  Colby  College,  WatervfDe,  Me.; 

Frank  W.  Nicoison,  Weateyan  University,  Mlddtetown,  Conn.;  Boston,  Mass.,  April,  1921. 
Mew  England  Federation  of  High  School  Commercial  Teachers:  G.  L.  Hofracker,  Boston,  Mass.;  W.  O'. 

HoMen,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November  0,  1920. 
New  England  History  Teachers'  Association:  Harriet  E.  Tuell,  High  School,  Somerville,  Mass.;  Horace 
Udger,  Technical  mgh  School,  NewtonviUe,  Mass.;  November,  1920. 
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New  England  Home  Economics  Association:  Antoinette  Roof,  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass.; 

B.  Stocking,  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass. 
New  England  Modern  Eanguage  Association:  Presidency  vacant;  Helen  A.  Stuart,  Girl*'  Latin  School, 

Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  May,  1931. 
New  England  Penmanship  Association:  H.  B.  Cole,  114  Trent  Street,  Melrose,  Mass.;  AnnieC.  Woodward, 

2  Madison  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 
New  England  Vocational  Guidance  Association:  Frederick  J.  Allen,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 

Mass.;  Lewis  E.  Maverick,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  George  Edward  Marshall,  High  School, 

Davenport,  Iowa;  H.  M.  Gage,  Cos  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Chicago,  111.,  March  17-19, 1921. 
North  Central  Council  of  State  Normal  School  Presidents:  F.  A.  Cotton,  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  I.  G.  Crabbe, 

Greeley,  Colo. 
Northern  Baptist  Education  Society:  Austen  K.  de  Blois,  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Robert  Lee 

Webb,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.;  Worcester,  Mass.,  October  25, 1921. 
Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools:  Hopkins  Jenkins,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Phillip 

Soulen,  Moscow,  Idaho;  Spokane,  Wash.,  April  3, 1921. 
Northwestern  Association  of  History,  Government  and  Economics  Teachers:  T.  O.  Ramsey,  North  Central 

High  School,  Spokane,  Wash.;  L.I.  Jackson,  Pullman,  Wash.;  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  October,  1920. 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America:  Joseph  Lee,  101  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  H. 

S.  Braucher,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May,  1981. 
Presbyterian  Educational  Association  of  the  South:  Henry  H.  Sweets,  122  South  Fourth  Avenue,  Louis* 

ville,  Ky.;  D.  S.  Gage,  410  Urban  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Montreal,  N.  C,  July,  1921. 
Progressive  Education  Association:  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Stanwood  Cobb,  1607  Irving 

Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C;  April,  1921. 
Religious  Education  Association:  Arthur  C.  MoGiflert,  Broadway  and  One  hundred  and  twentieth  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  Henry  F.  Cope,  1440  East  Fifty-seventh  Street,  Chicago,  111.;  March,  1921. 

School  Board  Member's  Association:  Secretary,  Henry  8.  Chapin,  23  Flatbrush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
School  Garden  Association  of  America: 

8elf-Government  Committee,  2  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Chairman,  Richard  Welling;  secretary, 

Frank  Kiernan. 
Society  Nationaledes  Professeurs  Francais:  Auguste  George,  100  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Jean  B.  Zacharie,  9  Mitchell  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education:  M.  E.  Cooley,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich.;  F.  L.  Bishop,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  28, 1921. 
Society  for  Visual  Education:  R.  D.  Salisbury,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI.;  F.  R.  Moulton,  327 

South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Society  of  Directors  of  Physical  Education  in  Colleges:  Edwin  Fauver,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 

N.  Y.;  D.  B.  Reed,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  probably  Chicago,  HI.,  December,  1920. 
Society  of  Progressive  Oral  Advocates:  M.  A.  Goldstein,  3858  Westminster  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mildred 

A.  KcGinnis,  818  South  Kingshighway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  June,  1921. 
Southern  Association  of  College  Women:  Mary  L.  Harkness,  Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Mrs. 

Charles  Spencer,  700  Center  Street,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  probably  April,  1921,  with  the  Association  of 

Collegiate  Alumnae. 
Southern  Baptist  Education  Association:  W.  L,  Poteat,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C;  Albert  R.  Bond,  Birmingham, 

Ala.;  Nashville,  Term.,  January  27-30, 1921. 
Southern  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools:  Lloyd  L.  Friend,  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Harry  Clark,  Knox- 

ville,  Tenn. 
Southern  Commission  on  Higher  Institutions:  Bert  E.  Young,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, Tenn.; 

Harry  Campbell,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. ;  with  the  Association  of  Collegesand 

Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 
Southern  Education  Society:  John  P.  McConnell,  East  Radford,  Va.;  A.  P.  Bourland,  1707  KUbourne 

Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Southern  Home  Economics  Association:  Harriet  Boyer,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Laura  Neale,  College  Station, 

Tex. 
Southern  Industrial  Education  Association:  C.  C.  Calhoun,  Evans  Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  Augusta. 

P.  Stone,  1228  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington,  D.  C,  November  29, 1920. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Committee  on  Highway  and  Highway  Transport  Education:  Chair- 
man, P.  P.  Ctexton,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C;  Walton  C.  John,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Universal  Military  Training  League:  Howard  K.  Gross,  1322  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  111.; 

fi.  K.  Abbott,  1322  First  National  Bank  Building, Chicago,  HI. 
University  Commission  on  Southern  Race  Questions:  Joslah  Morse,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Colom- 
bia, S.  C;  W.  M.  Hunley,  Lexington,  Va.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  18, 1921. 
Vocational  Education  Association  of  the  Middle  West:  Edwin  A.Lee,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 

Ind.;  Leonard  W.  Wahlstrom,  1711  Estes  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  10-12, 

1921. 
Western  Arts  Association:  Ruth  Raymond,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  L.  R.  Abbott, 

234  North  Division  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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i's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union:  Miss  Marion  Churchill,  264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.; 

Elisabeth  W.  Schennerhorn,  364  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Women's  Intercollegiate  Association  for  Student  Government:  Representative  of  Elmira  College,  Elmira, 

N.  Y.;  Representative  of  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass,;  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  November,  1020. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Educational  Secretaries  Association:  Maynard  L.  Clements,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Baltimore,  Md.; 

Ralph  R.  Blackney,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  June  28  to  July  2, 1921. 

t.  Stale. 
Alabama:  • 

Alabama  Educational  Association:  8.  S.  Murphy,  Mobile;  H.  G.  Dowling,  Cullman. 

Alabama  History  Teachers'  Association:  D.  G.  Chase,  Birmingham  High  School,  Birmingham;  T.  P. 
Abemethy,  Marion;  probably  Birmingham,  April  1-3, 1921. 

Alabama  Home  Economics  Association:  Gall  Burfleld,  Montevalla;  Annie  Kemp,  Montevalla;  Monte* 
valla,  about  February  1, 1921. 

Alabama  Sunday  School  Association:  D.  H.  Marbury,  Birmingham;  J.  B.  Greene,  Montgomery;  Shef- 
field, April  26-28, 1921. 

Association  of  Alabama  Colleges:  William  Bohannon,  Howard  College,  Birmingham;  James  J.  Doster, 
University;  April,  1921. 

Association  of  English  Teachers  of  Alabama:   Mrs.  Jessie  D.  Smith,  Gadsden;  Lucy  Scarborough, 
Birmingham;  probably  Birmingham,  Spring,  1921. 
Arizona: 

Arizona  State  Teachers'  Association:  W.  P.  Bland,  Globe;  H.  E.  Hendrix,  Mesa;  Phoenix,  Decem- 
ber 29-30,  1920. 


Arkansas  State  Teacherf  Association:  A.  B.  Hill,  Little  Rock;  Annie  Griffey,  Little  Rock;  Little  Rock, 

November  11-13, 1920. 
California: 

California  Council  of  Education:  E.  Morris  Cox,  City  Hall,  Oakland;  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  462 

Flood  Building,  San  Francisco;  April  9, 1921. 
California  Federation  of  8chool  Women's  Clubs:  Mrs.  M.  R.  O'Nell,  Sacramento;  Mrs.  I.  M.  C.  Smith, 

Sacramento. 
California  High  8chool  Teachers'  Association:  George  C.  Thompson,  High  School,  Alameda;  A.  H. 

Chamberlain,  452  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco;  Berkeley,  about  July  1, 1921. 
California  Music  Teachers'  Association:  Mrs.  Norton  Jamison,  2024  South  Hoover  Street,  Los  Angeles; 

Z.  Earl  Meeker,  401  Mason  Opera  House,  Los  Angeles;  Oakland  or  San  Jose,  July,  1921. 
California  State  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Eflle  B.  Mc  Fad  den,  State  Normal  School,  San 

Francisco;  Benjamin  Weed,  Mission  High  School,  San  Francisco;  8an  Francisco,  October  19-20, 

1920. 
California  Teachers'  Association,  Bay  Section:  Wi  T.  Helms,  Richmond;  Berkeley;  W.  L.  Glascock, 

San  Mateo. 
California  Teachers'  Association,  Central  Coast  Section:  R.  L.  Bard,  San  Luis  Obispo;  T.  8.  Dao- 

Quiddy,  Watsonville.  v 

California  Teachers'  Association;  Northern  Section:  Ella  G.  McCleery,  510  Twenty-first  Street,  Sacra- 
mento; Mrs.  Minnie  R.  O'Nell,  City  Hall,  Sacramento;  Sacramento,  October  or  November,  1921. 
California  Teachers'  Association,  Southern  Section:  Carleton  A.  Wheeler,  451  North  Hill  Street,  Los 

Angeles;  A.  B.  Wilson,  Los  Angeles;  Lea  Angeles,  December  20-24, 1920. 
Central  California  Teachers'  Association:  President,  Jerome  O.  Cross,  Fresno. 
Colorado: 

Colorado  Education  Association:  Anna  Laura  Force,  210  Sherman  Street,  Denver;  H.  B.  Smith,  532 

Commonwealth  Building,  Denver;  Grand  Junction,  November  2-5,  1920;  Pueblo,  November  4-6, 

1920;  Denver,  November  4-0, 1920. 
Connecticut: 

Connecticut  Arts  Association:  Maude  A.  Simpson,  Meriden;  Rosemary  Brady,  774  East  Main  Street, 

Meriden;  Meriden,  October,  1920. 
Connecticut  Home  Economics  Association:  Dorothy  Buchley ,  Storrs;  Annie  I.  Robertson,  219  Church 

Street,  Hartford;  New  Haven,  October,  1920. 
Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association:  Stanley  H.  Holmes,  New  Britian;  Samuel  P.  Willard,  Col- 
chester; Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Norwalk, October  22, 1920. 
Connecticut  Superintendents'  Association  of  Public  Schools:  Elmer  H.  Havens,  906  Clinton  Avenue, 

Bridgeport;  Howard  S.  Challenger,  985  Noble  Avenue,  Bridgeport. 
Connecticut  Trade  Educators'  Association:  Frederick  J.  Trinder,  Capitol,  Hartford;  Everett  D. 

Packard,  Box  392,  Stamford;  September,  1920. 
District  of  Columbia: 

Administrative  Women  in  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  Jessie  Borrell,  Washington;  Mary 

A.  Dilger,  1211  Euclid  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
Federal  Sdiociinen's  Club:  Edward  L.  Parks,  Howard  University,  Washington;  Alvin  W.  Miller, 

Central  High  School,  Washington;  Washington,  November  6, 1920. 
High  School  Teachers'  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  Harry  English,  Franklin  School,  Wash- 
ington; Mrs.  M.  D.  Merrill,  Central  High  School,  Washington. 
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Principals'  Association  of  the  Graded  White  Schools:  Miss  M.  King,  Webster  School,  Washington; 
Miss  M.  Dilger,  Brightwood  School,  Washington;  Washington,  October,  1920. 

School  Club:  O.  David  Houston,  1758  T  Street,  NW.,  Washington;  Haley  G -Douglass,  1732  Fifteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington;  Washington,  October  9, 1920. 
Florida: 

Florida  Educational  Association:  B.  B.  Lane,  Tallahassee;  R.  L.  Turner,  Inverness;  Tallahassee, 
December  28-30,  1920.  % 

Georgia: 

Georgia  County  School  Officials'  Association:  M.  L.  Brittain,  Atlanta;  M.  L.  Duggan,  Clayton. 

Georgia  Educational  Association:.  Katherine  Doaier,  Gainesville;  H.  D.  Meyer,  Athens;  Atlanta, 
about  May  1, 1921. 

Georgia  State  High  School  Teachers'  Association:  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens; 
W.  P.  Thomas,  West  Point;  Athens,  June,  1921. 

Georgia  State  Teachers'  Association*  W.  D.  Thomas,  State  College,  Savannah;  Silas  X.  Floyd,  1025 
Twelfth  Street,  Augusta;  Waycross,  November  26-27, 1920. 
Idaho: 

Idaho  State  Teachers'  Association:  Frank  W.  Simmonds,  Lewiston;  Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Morton,  Meridian; 
Boise,  probably  Christmas  holidays,  1920. 
Illinois: 

Federation  of  Illinois  Colleges:  Joseph  R.  Barker,  Illinois  Woman's  College,  Jacksonville;  E.  E.  Rail, 
North- Western  College,  Naperville;  Eureka,  April  25-26, 1921. 

High  School  Conference,  University  of  Illinois:  Chairman  of  Conference  Committee,  H.  A.  Hollister, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana;  Urbana,  November  18-20, 1920.  • 

Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Florence  Skefflngton,  Charleston;  S.  C.  Baldwin,  Urbana; 
Urbana,  November,  1920. 

Illinois  City  Superintendents'  Association:  John  G.  Friedmeyer,  227$  South  Sixth  Street,  Springfield; 
Eleanor  Matheny,  Leland  Office  Building,  Springfield;  Springfield,  October  5, 1920. 

nMnois  State  Association  of  Elementary  School  Supervisors:  Kate  Sharrard,  413  Napoleon  Avenue, 
Rockford;  Mabel  W.  Shaw,  208  Buell  Avenue,  Joliet;  Joliet,  April  29-30, 1921. 

Illinois  State  School  Board  Association :  R.  H.  Brown,  114  North  Church  Street,  Rockford;  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Stover, 648  South  Taylor  Avenue,  Oak  Park;  Moline,  October  28-29, 1920. 

Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association:  Walter  Potts,  East  8t.  Louis;  Robert  C.  Moore,  CarUnville; 
Springfield,  December  29-31, 1920. 

Schoolmasters'  Club  of  Illinois:  E.  H.  Turner,  Normal  University,  Normal;  Anthony  Middleton,  221 
Arthur  Avenue.,  Peoria;  Peoria,  October  8-9, 1920. 
Indiana: 

Indiana  Association  of  Psychology  and  Education:  O.  H.  Williams,  227  State  House,  Indianapolis; 
Mrs.  Frances  M.  Kelsey,  Teachers  College,  Indianapolis;  Indianapolis,  October  20, 1921. 

Indiana  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Luclan  G.  Hickman,  Bloomington;  Flora  C.  Broaddus, 
Richmond;  Indianapolis,  October,  1920. 

Indiana  City  and  Town  Superintendents'  Association:  Owen  J.  Neighbors,  Wabash;  W.  C  Goble, 
Swayzee;  Indianapolis,  January,  1921. 

Indiana  History  Teachers'  Association:  Oscar  Williams,  State  House,  Indianapolis;  R.  A.  Rice,  Short- 
ridge  High  School,  Indianapolis;  Indianapolis,  October,  1920. 

Indiana  Home  Economics  Association:  Mrs.  Lawrence  Foster,  Crawfordsville;  Florence  Boston,  Pur- 
due University,  Lafayette;  Lafayette,  January,  1921. 

Indiana  Music  Teachers'  Association:  Ralph  C.  Stoane,  Elkhart;  A.  Verne  Westlake,  Upland;  Marion, 
April,  1921. 

Indiana  State  Kindergarten  Association:  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Twenty-third  and  Alabama  Streets,  Indian- 
apolis; Mary  J.  Africa,  2130  New  Jersey  Street,  Indianapolis;  Indianapolis,  October  27, 1920. 

Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association:  Mrs.  E.  E.  Olcott,  North  Vernon;  Charles  O.  Williams,  Rich- 
mond; Indianapolis,  October  21-23, 1920. 

Indiana  University,  Conference  on  Educational  Measurements  (under  direction  of  Bureau  of  Coopera- 
tive Research,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington):  Address  Dean  of  School  of  Education,  Bloom- 
ington; Meeting,  Bloomington. 

Iowa: 

Iowa  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  W.  J.  Rusk,  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell;  Ira  S.  Condit, 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls;  Des  Moines,  November  5, 1920. 
Iowa  Association  of  Science  Teachers:  Allan  Peterson,  East  High  School,  Dei  Moines;  Frances  Church, 

East  High  School,  Des  Moines;  Des  Moines,  November  4, 1920. 
Iowa  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:   D.  D.  Griffith,  Grinnell;  Juliette  C.  Devin,  Oskatoosa; 

Des  Moines,  November  4-6, 1920. 
Iowa  Home  Economics  Association:  Mrs.  Myrtle  G.  Cole,  Clinton;  Caroline  B.  Smith,  Iowa  City. 
Iowa  Society  of  Social  Science  Teachers:  Olynthus  B.  Clark,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines;  Martha 

Hutchinson,  2912  University  Avenue,  Des  Moines;  Des  Moines,  November  4, 1920. 
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Iowa  State  Federation  of  Teachers'  Clubs:  Robert  Cerlett,  Burlington;  S.  AdeMa  Winter,  Fort 

Podge;  Des  Moines,  November,  5, 1920. 
Iowa>8tate  Teachers'  Association!  Fred  D.  Cram,  State  Teachers'  College  Cedar  Falls;  Charles  F.  Eye, 

407  Youngerman  Building,  Dei  Moines;  Des  Moines,  November  4-6, 1920. 


Golden  Belt  Educational  Association:  Floyd  B.  Lee,  Hays;  Mrs.  C.  D.  Connor,  Russell;  Hays,  March 
6-8, 1921. 

Kansas  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers;  J.  A.  G.  Shirk,  Pittsburg;  Edna  £L  Austin,  Topeka; 
Topeka,  January  or  February,  1921. 

Kaunas  Ajwodftfion  of  Teachers  oi  English:  John  Mc Arthur,  Manhattan;  Ernnie  Owen,  Pittsburg; 
Independence,  October  28-30, 1920. 

Kansas  History  Teachers'  Association:  P.  Williams,  Emporia;  Beulah  Jevons,  Wakefield;  Topeka, 
November,  1920. 

Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association:  W.  A.  Lewis,  Hays;  F.  U  PLnet,  611-612  Mills  Building,  Topeka; 
Topeka,  Independence,  Hutchinson,  and  Hays,  October  24-30, 1920. 
Kentucky: 

Association,  of  Kentucky  College*  and  Universities;  Will  B.  Campbell,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College, 
Winchester;  Frank  L.  Rainey,  Centre  College,  Danville;  Lexington,  December  4, 1920. 

Kentucky  Educational  Association;  James  H»  Rlslay,  Owensbero;  R.  E.  Williams,  4518  South  Park- 
way, Louisville;  Louisville,  April,  1921. 

Kentucky  Music  Teachers' Association:  Caroline  Bourgard,  1151  East  Broadway,  Louisville;  Flora  M. 
Bertelle,  734  Fourth  Avenue,  Louisville;  Louisville,  April,  1921. 
Louisiana: 

Louisiana  Council  of  Education:  A.  B.  Dinwiddle,  New  Orleans;  G.  C.  Huekaby,  Baton  Rouge; 
April,  1921. 

Louisiana.  Professional  Teachers'  League:  J.  M.  Smith,  Vinton;  P.  H.  Griffith,  Baton  Rouge. 

Louisiana  State  Association  of  English  Teachers:  President,  Albert  G.  Reed,  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity, Baton  Rouge. 

Louisiana  Teachers'  Association:  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Bastrop;  L.  J.  Alieman,  Natchitoches;  New  Orleans, 
April,  192L 


Maine  Teachers'  Association:   Richard  J.  Libby,  Westbrook;  Adalbert  W.  Gordan,  State  House, 
Augusta. 


Maryland  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Andrew  H.  Krug*  Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore; 

M.  Lucetta  Sisk,  Roslyn;  Baltimore,  November,  132L 
Maryland  History  Teachers'  Association:  Lena  C.  Van  Bibber,.  Maryland  State  Normal  School, 

Towson;  Laura  J.  Cairnes,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore. 
Maryland  State-  Teachers'  Association:  A.  H.  Krug,  Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore;  Hugh.  W. 

Caldwell,  Chesapeake  City, 
stts: 
Conference  on  Rural  Education:  William  B.  Aspinwall,  State  Normal  School,  Worcester;  Horace  G. 

Brown,  State  Normal  School,  Worcester;  Worcester,  March  18„  1921. 
Harvard  Teachers'  Association:  John  W.  Wood,  307  Harvard  Street,  Cambridge;  Edwin  A.  Shaw, 

Kfrrtanrt  Street,  Cambridge;  probably  SpringflefcV  December,  1920. 
High  School  Masters.  Club  of  Massachusetts:  Merle  S.  GetchelL  High  School,  Brockton;  John  W. 

Hntchins,  High  School,  Maiden;  Boston,  March,  1921. 
MaMartmnettt  Puhho  School  Janitors  AssoeiatJenL  Edward  A..  Moore,  Forest  Hills,  Boston;  Wallace 

C.  Tilton,  2  Tllton  Street,  New  Bedford;  Lynn,  July,  1921. 
Massachusetts  Schoolmasters'  Club:  Harvey  S.  Graver,  Worcester;  Leonard   M.  Patton,  Milton; 

Boston,  probably  October  23*  1900. 
Massachusetts  State  Normal  School  Teachers'  Association:  J.  Asbury  Pitman,  Salem;  M.  Harriet 

Bishop,  State  Normal  School,  Worcester. 
Maaaachoeatts  State  Soperlnteodesste'  Assoeiatfen:  E.  F.  Howard,  East  Northneld;  E,  L.  Haynes, 

Methuen;  probably  Boston,  October,  1920. 
Massachusetts  Teachers'  Fcdsnshoa:  Mary  Mcftslmmon,  2ft  Clinton  Road,  Brookttne;  Ernst  afa- 

kechnle,  238  Elm  Street,  SomervUle;  Cambridge,  October  16, 1999. 
Tufts  College  Teachers' Association:  Herbert  V.  Neal,  Tufts  College;  J.  Louis  C.  Keegcn,  Tufts  College; 

Tufta  College,  Oetober  or  November,  1929* 
Michigan: 

Cimfrwriun  oa  Bduewtsftnel  Meaavementa  (Department  of  Cooperative  Research,  Detroit,  Mien.): 

Burton  A.  Barnes,  fiO  Broadway,  Detroit;  George  Birkam,962  Hurlbut  Avenue,  Detroit;  Detroit, 

^ssie^sw  a>  j^wombb 

MtoiifptTi  Association  of  School  Superisteadants  and  School  Board  Members:  E.  E.  FelL  Holland; 

H.  a  Daley,  Fiefr"™"8  Park;  Ann  Arbor,  probably  March  28-29, 1991. 
MM^p«  flffhwi hi m«t tern'  Gm&t  William  EL  Piaegar,.  felejaazooCoMeg*,  Kalameeoo;  Louis  P.  Joeelyn, 

665  South  Division  Street,  Ann  Arbor;  Ann  Arbor,  March  31  to  April  1, 1921. 
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Michigan— Continued. 

Michigan  State  Federation  of  Teachers'  Clubs:  Syra  Smith,  Jackson;  Oscar  Tremble,  Jackson;  Sagi- 
naw, October  30, 1930. 

Michigan  State  Borne  Economics  Association:  Lenna  Cooper,  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creok;  Margaret 
Hall,  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek;  Grand  Rapids,  October  29, 1920. 

Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association:  Charles  L.  Poor,  Traverse  City;  John  P.  Everett,  Kalamaison 

Upper  Peninsula  Educational  Association:  E.  J.  WilUams,  Gladstone;  Gilbert  L.  Brown,  Marquette. 
Minnesota: 

Minnesota  Educational  Association:  L.  D.  Coffman,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis;  W.  H. 
Shephard,  1115  Thomas  Avenue,  North,  Minneapolis;  St.  Paul,  November  3-6, 1920. 

Minnesota  Educational  Association  of  School  Board  Members:  Mrs.  H.  Witherotine,  Rochester;  Victor 
E.  Anderson,  Wheaton;  St.  Paul,  November  3-6, 1920. 

Minnesota  Music  Teachers'  Association:  Elsie  M.  Shawe,  62  South  Dale  Street,  St.  Paul;  Jessie  Young, 
730  Laurel  Avenue,  St.  Paul;  probably  Dulnth,  June  28-30, 1921. 

Scandinavian  Language  Teachers'  Association:  J.  T.  Selhn,  619  Washington  Avenue,  S.  K.,  Minne- 
apolis; Ebba  Norman,  South  High  School,  Minneapolis;  Minneapolis,  October,  1920. 
Mississippi: 

Mississippi  Classical  Association:  President,  R.  L.  Watkins,  Laurel;  meets  with  the  Mississippi 
Teachers'  Association. 

Mississippi  Teachers'  Association:  John  Rundle,  Grenada;  H.  L.  McCleskey,  Normal  College,  Hatttee- 
burg. 
Missouri: 

Missouri  College  Union:  William  F.  Robison,  Si.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis;  T.  Berry  Smith,  Central 
College,  Fayette;  probably  Kansas  City,  November,  1920. 

Missouri  Society  of  Teachers  of  English :  George  Melcher,  Kansas  City;  E.  M.  Carter,  Columbia;  Kansas 
City,  November  11-13, 1920. 

Missouri  Society  of  Teachers  of  History  and  Government:  Laura  Runyon,  Warrensburg;  J.  E.  Wrench, 
Columbia;  Kansas  City,  November  5, 1920. 

Missouri  Society  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  and  Science:  J.  L.  Laughlin,  Kansas  City;  Alfred  Davis, 
Soldan  High  School,  St.  Louis;  Kansas  City,  about  November  10, 1920. 

Missouri  State  Negro  Teachers'  Association:  C.  G.  Williams,  Boonevflle;  A.  C.  Macklin,  Hannibal. 

Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association:  George  Melcher,  Board  of  Education,  Kansas  City;  E.  1L. 
Carter,  Columbia;  Kansas  City,  November  11-13, 1920. 
Montana: 

Montana  State  Council  of  Enghsh  Teachers:  Ellen  M.  Guyer,  State  University,  Missoula;  Miss  Mar- 
garet Ronan,  High  School,  Missoula;  Billings,  November  22-24, 1920. 

Montana  State  Teachers1  Association:  F.  L.  Cummings,  Lewistown;  S.  L.  Peterson,  State  Capitol, 
Helena;  Billings,  November  22-24, 1920. 
Nebraska: 

Nebraska  History  Teachers'  Association:  Edith  Field,  Central  High  School,  Omaha;  Margaret  Davis, 
1712  E  Street,  Lincoln;  Omaha,  November,  1920. 

Nebraska  Home  Economics  Association:  Mrs.  W.  W.  Bun,  1300  North  Thirty-seventh  Street,  Lincoln; 
Mary  E.  Brown,  3321  R  Street,  Lincoln;  Lincoln,  January,  1921. 

Nebraska  Music  Teachers'  Association:  Newton  M.  Boggess,  Fremont;  Albert  G.  Carlson,  628  East 
Twelfth  Street,  Fremont;  Fremont,  probably  April,  1921. 

Nebraska  Schoolmasters'  Club:  George  W.  Martin,  Kearney;  H.  E.  Bradford,  Lincoln;  Lincoln. 

Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association:  A.  J.  Stoddard,  Beatrice;  H.  O.  Sutton,  Kearney;  Omaha, 
November  3-5, 1920. 

Nebraska  Women's  Educational  Club:  Elisabeth  Shaffer,  Commercial  High  School,  Omaha;  Jennie  B. 
Adams,  931  D  Street,  Lincoln;  probably  November,  1920. 
Nevada: 

Nevada  State  Educational  Association:  B.  D.  Billinghurst,  Reno;  Maude  Frasier,  Sparks;  Reno, 
December,  1920. 
New  Hampshire: 

New  Hampshire  Practical  Arts  Club:  Walter  A.  Pierce,  104  Elm  Street  Claremont;  Josephine  Emery, 
Tilton;  probably  Concord,  October  22, 1920. 
New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Association:  Catherine  A.  Dole,  Lebanon;  Caroline  Head,  93  liberty 
Street,  Manchester;  week  of  October  20, 1921. 
New  Jersey: 

Association  of  Teachers  of  English  of  New  Jersey:  Charles  T.  Whitmcn,  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick; Mabel  A.  Tuttle,  Linden  High  8chool,  Linden;  New  Brunswick,  October  30, 1920. 

Council  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey:  William  A.  Wetsel,  High  School,  Trenton;  J.  Howard 
Hulsart,  Dover;  October  22-23, 1920. 

New  Jersey  Physical  Education  Association:  Randall  D.  Warden,  City  Hall,  Newark;  F.  W.  Maroney, 
State  House,  Trenton;  Atlantic  City,  December  16-18, 1920. 

New  Jersey  Science  Teachers'  Association:  M.  T.  Cook,  State  University  of  New  Jersey,  New  Bruns- 
wick; Carl  J.  Hunkins,  South  Side  High  School,  Newark;  New  Brunswick,  November,  1920. 
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New  Jersey— Continued. 

Mew  Jersey  Bute  Teachers'  Association:  Ide  G.  Sargeant,  Peterson;  H.  J.  Neal,  CoUingswood;  Atlantic 
City,  Deoember  38-80, 1930. 

Vocational  Arts  Association  of  New  Jersey:  C.  E.  ParaU,  1  Eastern  Avenue,  New  Brunswick;  James  E. 
Gafiney,  201  Victoria  Avenue,  Atlantic  City. 
New  Mexico: 

New  Mexico  Association  for  Science:  L.  A.  Higley,  State  College;  A.  O.  Weese,  Albuquerque;  Albu- 
querque, November  23-24, 1920. 

New  Mexico  Educational  Association:  J.  H.  Wagner,  Santa  Fe;  John  Mime,  Albuquerque;  Albu- 
querque, November  22-26, 1920. 
New  York: 

Associated  Academic  Principals:  H.  H.  Denham,  Vocational  High  School,  Syracuse;  Edward  P. 
Smith,  State  Education  Department,  Albany;  Syracuse,  Deoember  29-30, 1920. 

Association  of  Agricultural  Teachers  and  Principals:  D.  B.  Trowbridge,  Goshen;  C.  E.  Pierce,  Chau- 
tauqua. 

Association  of  Colleges  of  the  State  of  New  York:  Frederic  C.  Ferry,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton ;  Augus- 
tus 8.  Downing,  Education  Building,  Albany;  Albany,  about  October  1, 1920. 

New  York  State  Association  of  District  Superintendents:  President,  John  D.  Janes,  Cuba. 

New  York  8tate  Association  of  English  Teachers:  E.  B.  Richards,  Education  Building,  Albany; 
F.  W.  Treibte,  Utica;  Rochester,  November  23-24, 1920. 

New  York  State  Council  of  City  School  Superintendents:  George  M.  Elmendorf,  Plattsburg;  Roy 
B.  Kelley,  Solvay;  Albany,  1921. 

New  York  State  Council  of  Elementary  School  Principals  and  Teachers:  H.  D.  Rickard,  Syracuse; 
Rena  A.  Welder,  School  No.  9,  Rochester;  Rochester,  Thanksgiving  week,  1920. 

New  York  State  History  Teachers'  Association:  Edgar  W.  Ames,  Troy  High  School,  Troy;  William 
Wolgast,  East  .High  School,  Rochester;  Rochester,  November  23, 1920. 

New  York  State  Home  Economics  Association:  Laura  Sexton,  Chaxy;  Edith  A.  Server,  106  Union 
Street,  Schenectady. 

New  York  State  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  Association:  Laurence  8.  Hill,  City  Hall,  Albany; 
Edith  M.  Walker,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego;  Rochester,  November  28, 1920. 

New  York  State  Modern  Language  Association:  Arthur  G.  Host,  Troy  High  School,  Troy;  Catherine 
A.  Eastman,  State  Education  Department,  Albany;  Rochester,  November  23-24, 1920. 

New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Association:  Morton  C.  Cottister,  Utica  Academy,  Utica;  H.  H. 
Van  Cott,  High  School,  Schenectady;  Rochester,  November  23, 1920. 

New  York  State  Teachers'  Association:  Judson  S.  Wright,  Falconer;  Richard  A.  Searing,  017  North 
Goodman  Street,  Rochester;  Rochester,  November  22-24, 1920: 
North  Carolina: 

Association  of  Teachers  of  Secondary  Mathematics:  A.  W.  Hobbs,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill;  W.  W.  Rankin,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill;  Greensboro,  January  or  February,  1921. 

North  Carolina  Association  of  City  Superintendents:  H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern;  Hoy  Taylor,  Fiankttn- 
ton;  AsheviUe,  November  28-26, 1920. 
m     North  Carolina  Association  of  Geography  Teachers:  John  J.  Blair,  Wilmington;  Collier  Cobb,  Chapel 
Hill;  Chapel  Hill,  July  21-22, 1921. 

North  Carolina  Educational  Association:  Mildred  Harrington,  Aberdeen;  Mary  L.  Harriss,  Concord; 
Greensboro,  October  6, 1990. 

North  Carolina  Sunday  School  Association:  G.  T.  Stephenson,  Winston-Salem;  D.  W.  Sims,  Raleigh; 
Raleigh,  April,  1921. 

North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly:  8.  B.  Underwood,  Greenville;  A.  T.  Allen,  Raleigh;  Asheville, 
November  34-36, 1920. 
North  Dakota: 

City  Superintendents'  Association  of  North  Dakota:  C.  L.  Love,  Mandan;  Nelson  Sauvain,  Devils 


North  Dakota  Council  of  Geography  Teachers:  J.  E.  Switier,  State  Normal  School,  Valley  City; 

Huldah  L.  Winsted,  State  Normal  School,  Minot;  Grand  Forks,  November,  1920. 
North  Dakota  Education  Association:  A.  C.  Berg,  Towner;  W.  E.  Parsons,  Bismarck;  Grand  Forks 

November  10-12, 1920.  ' 

Ohio: 

Conference  of  Ohio  Presidents  and  Deans:  A.  G.  Carls,  Defiance;  Helen  M.  Smith,  College  for  Women, 

Cleveland;  Columbus,  March  24, 1921. 
Ohio  Association  of  English  Teachers:  Ethel  M.  Parmenter,  East  Technical  High*  School,  Cleveland; 

E.  W.  Chubb,  Ohio  University,  Athens;  Columbus,  December,  1920. 
Ohio  College  Association:  W.  O.  Clippinger,  WesterviUe;  T.  Bruce  Birch,  1115  North  Fountain 

Avenue,  Springfield;  Columbus,  March  25, 1921. 
Ohio  History  Teachers'  Association:  Kenneth  S.  Letourette,  Denison  University,  Granville;  Carl 

Wittke,  Columbus;  Columbus,  October  15-16, 1920. 
Ohio  Home  Economics  Association:  Emma  Endley,  Ohio  University,  Athens;  Treva  Kauflman 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus;  Columbus,  December,  1920.  ' 
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Ohio— Continued. 

Ohio  Industrial  Arts  Teachers'  Association:  Q.  E.  McLaughlin,  Athens;  J.  A.  Davis,  Wuih;  Colum- 
bus, December  28-29, 1920. 
Ohio  League  of  Teachers'  Associations:  R.  H.  Erwine,  Springfield;  F.  W.  Engelhardt,  2204  Fulton 

Avenue,  Cincinnati;  Columbus,  December  26-31, 1930. 
Ohio  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  T.  B.  Birch,  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield;  F.  C 

iAndsittaU,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus;  Columbus,  about  April  1, 192L 
Ohio  State  Association  of  School  Board  Members:  R.  a.  Ingleson,  Avon  Lake;  W.  J.  Knight,  Urbana; 

Columbus. 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association:  Franklin  P.  Geiger,  East  Liverpool;  F.  E.  Reynolds,  3610  Lydian 

Avenue,  West  Park;  Columbus,  December  28-30, 1920. 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Adeti*  Clifton,  Central  High  Sehool,  Oklahoma  City; 

Ada  Banna,  High  School,  8hawnee;  Oklahoma  City,  April  7-9, 1931. 
Oklahoma  Educational  Association:  W.  G.  Masterson,  Mo  A  tester;  M.  A.  Nash,  Capitol  Building, 

Oklahoma  City;  Oklahoma  City,  spring  or  winter,  lttL 
Oklahoma  History  Teachers'  Association:  A.  Emma  Estill,  Edmond;  C.  W.  Turner,  Oklahoma  City; 

Oklahoma  City,  February  16-17, 19*1. 
Oregon: 

Oregon  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Edna  Sterling,  Salem;  lira.  Margaret  B.  Goodall,  1790  Fair- 
mount  Boulevard,  Eugene;  Portland,  December  29-81, 1920L 
Oregon  State  Teachers'  Association:  W.  C.  Alderson,  642  Court  House,  Portland;  E.  D.  Bossier, 

Corvailis;  Portland,  December  29-31, 1929. 
Pennsylvania: 

Association  of  Sehool  Board  Secretaries  of  Pennsylvania:  John  G.  Shearer,  Ford  City;  Ferdinand 

Reisgen,  Ford  City. 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association:  W.  G.  Chambers,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh; 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster;  Harrisburg,  December  28-31, 1920. 
Pennsylvania  State  Modern  Language  Association:  J.  F.  L.  Rasrhen,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh;  William  D.  Meikie,  Technical  High  School,  Harrisburg;  Harrisburg,  December,  1920, 

with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association. 
Pennsylvania  State  School  Directors'  Association:  C.  Howard  McCarter,  Narberth;  D.  D.  Hammel- 

bangh,  Harrisburg;  Harrisburg,  probably  February  10-11, 19811. 
Public  Education  and  Child  Labor  Association  of  Pennsylvania:  Franklin  N.  Brewer,  Wanamaker's 

Store,  Philadelphia;  Bruce  M.  Watson,  1730  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Schoolmen's  Week  (University  of  Pennsylvania):  Harlan  Updegraff,  Thirty-fourth  and  Chestnut 

Streets,  Philadelphia;  Le  Roy  A.  King,  Thirty-fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia;  Philadel- 
phia, April  14-16, 192L 
Rhode  Island: 

Rhode  Island  History  Teachers'  Association;  Stephen  S.  Cotvin,  Brown  University,  Providence; 

M.  Davitt  Carroll,  76  Beaufort  Street,  Providence,  Providence,  October,  1991. 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction:  John  F.  Deering,  RiverpoCnt;  M.  Davitt  Carroll,  122  Porasset 

Avenue,  Providence;  Providence,  October  28-30, 1920. 
South  Carolina: 

Association  of  Colleges  of  South  Carolina:  H.  N.  Snyder,  Spartanburg;  L.  T.  Baker,  Columbia;  prob- 
ably with  the  South  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Association. 
South  Carolina  Home  Economics  Association:  Catharine  A.  Mulligan,  Spartanburg;  LeUah  Martin, 

Spartanburg;  Columbia,  with  the  South  Carolina  State  Teachers*  Association. 
South  Carolina  School  Improvement  Association:  Madeleine  Spigener,  Lykesiand;  MattieE.  Thomas, 

Columbia;  Columbia,  Thanksgiving,  1920. 
South  Carolina  State  Colored  Teachers'  Association:  7.  L.  Cain,  Darlington;  I.  M.  A.  Myers,  Columbia; 

Columbia. 
South  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Association:  E.  a  ifeOants,  Anderson;  R.  C.  Boris,  Rook  HID. 
South  Dakota: 

South  Dakota  Commercial  Teachers'  Association:  Thomas  W.  Noel,  Yankton;  Elm  Starr,  Madison; 

Aberdeen,  November  22-24, 1920. 
South  Dakota  Educational  Association:  E.  C.  Woodburn,  Spearfish;  A.  EL  Seymour,  Aberdeen; 

Aberdeen,  Oovember  22-24, 1920. 
Tennessee: 

Physical  Education  Society  of  Tennessee:  John  R.  Bender,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville; 

Jeannette  M.  King,  Murfreesboro;    Nashville,  January,  1921,  with  the  Tennessee  Pnbtle  School 

Officers*  Association. 
Tennessee  State  Public  School  Officers'  Association:  Charl  Williams,  Court  House,  Memphis;  P.  L. 

Harned,  Ctarksviile;  Nashville,  January  11-12, 1921. 
Tennessee  State  Teachers'  Association:  Q.  M.  Smith,  Cleveland;  P.  L.  Harned,  OarksvUie;  Knox- 

ville,  October29-30, 1920. 
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Home  FWiomirn  Association  of  Teaas:  Leon  F.  Keala,  Collage  Station;  lento  E.  Bambo*  Canyon; 

Fort  Worth,  November  26  or  27, 1920. 
Teams.  Stale  Teachers'  Association:    Robert  S.  Vinson,  University  Station  Austin;  R.  T.  Ellis, 

2938  Lipscomb  Street,  Fort  Worth;  Feet  Worth,  November  25-27,  i9J2fk 
Texas  State  Teachers'  Association  (Colored):  A.  E.  Holland,  Lincoln  High  School,  Palestine;  Mrs. 

F.  A.  Robinson,  1218  Wert  Lacy  Street,  PakBtme;  Heuston,  November  26-27, 1920. 
Utah: 

Utah  Educational  Association:  Vice  president,  A.  M.  Merrill,  Ogden;  J.  Challen  Smith,  968  Lake 

Street,  Salt  Lake  City;  Salt  Lake  City,  December  28-30, 1920. 
Utah  Home  Economies  Association:  Mrs.  Nell  Strewig,  251  Sooth  Fourth  Street,  East,  Salt  Lake 

City;  Florence  L.  Parry,  8387  Highland  Drive,  Salt  Lake  City;  Salt  Lake  City,  December  28-80, 1920. 


Schoolmasters'  Club  of  the  State  of  Vermont:  J.  E.  Colours,  Burlington;  E.  H.  Clowse,  Richmond; 
Burlington,  October  7, 1920. 

Vermont  State  Teachers'  Association:   M.  D.  Chittenden,  BnrHngton;    Florence  M.  Weffman, 
Brattlebore;  October  13-15,  Mel. 

Vermont  Women  Teachers'  Club:  Bessie  B.  Goodrich,  Board  of  Education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Ella  L. 
Ferrin,  Cestleton;  Burlington,  October,  1900. 
Virginia: 

Association  of  Virginia  Colleges:  J.  E.  Wlmams,  Blacksburg;  Charles  O.  Maphis,  University;  Rich- 
mond, February  18-19, 1921. 

Cooperative  Education  Association  of  Virginia:  Mrs.  B.  B.  Munford,  Richmond;  George  W.  Gay, 
Presbyterian  Building,  Richmond;  Richmond,  Thanksgiving  week,  1920. 

Public  School  Trustees  Association  of  Virginia:  William  R.  Duke,  Charlottesville;  M.  F.  McGehee, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Keysville;  Richmond. 

Rural  Lite  Conference  (University  of  Virginia):  President,  Florence  H.  Stubbs,  708  High  Street, 
Farmville;  University,  August,  1921. 

State  Educational  Conference: 

Virginia  English  Teachers'  Association:  J.  R.  L.  Johnson,  East  Radford;  Miss  Ray  Van  Vost,  John 
Marshall  High  School,  Richmond;  Richmond,  November  25, 1929. 

Virginia  8ociety  for  the  Study  of  Education:  J.  Preston  McConnell,  East  Radford;  Robert  T.  Kerlin, 
Lexington;  Richmond,  November  24-26, 1920. 

Virginia  State  Primary  Teachers'  Association:  Lucy  Saunders,  Norfolk;  Mary  E.  Coppedge,  State 
Normal  School,  East  Radford;  Richmond,  November  23-26, 1920. 

Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association:  Presidency  vacant;  J.  C.  Fentress,  312  Lyric  Building,  Rich- 
mond; Richmond,  week  of  November  22, 1920. 
Washington: 

Puget  Sound  Bnghsh  Masters*  Club:  George  W.  Saunderson,  Lincoln  High  School,  Seattle;  R.  D. 
Johnson,  Wert  Seattle  High  School,  Seattle;  Seattle. 

Puget  Sound  Schoolmasters'  Club:  Howard  R.  Gould,  Tacoma;  Frank  Farrar,  6725  Twenty-fourth 
Avenue,  NW.,  Seattle;  Tacoma,  November  6  or  13, 1920. 

Washington  Educational  Association:  A.  C.  Davis,  Yakima;  C.  C.  Bras,  Arcade  Building,  Seattle; 
Yakima,  October  27-30, 1920. 
West  Virginia: 

Wert  Virginia  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Walter  Barnes,  Fairmont;   Nefle  Donley,  Morgan- 
town;  Parkersburg,  November  5,  1920. 

West  Virginia  Education  Association:  Waitman  Barbe,  Morgantown;  W.  W.  Trent,  EUcins. 


Vocational  School  Teachers*  Association:  J.  B.  Coleman,  La  Crosse;  T.  S.  Rees,  Vocational  School, 

Racine;  Milwaukee,  November  4-6, 1920. 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Education  Association:  J.  M.  May,  River  Farm,  Glen  Lycan,  Plymouth, 

Madison. 
Wisconsin  Association  for  Educational  Research:  E.  F.  Riley,  Whitewater;  Mrs,  Cecile  W.  Fiem 

ming,  Madison;  Milwaukee,  November  4-6, 1920. 
Wisconsin  Association  ofMathematlcs  Teachers:  A.  B.  McCain,  Washington  High  School,  Milwaukee; 

W.  W.  Hart,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  Milwaukee,  November  £,  1920. 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Modern  Foreign  Language  Teachers:   H.  H.  Armstrong,  Beloit  College, 

Brioit;  C.  F.  Gillen,  1726  Van  Hise  Avenue,  Madison;  Madison,  about  April  30, 1921. 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Vocational  School  Directors:  H.  G.  Stewart,  Green  Bay;  John  Coleman, 

La  Crosse;  Milwaukee,  November  4-6, 1920. 
Wisconsin  Colleges,  Associated:  Melvin  A.  Brannon,  Beloit  College,  Beloit;  WHTIam  Daland*  Milton 

CoIlege^Mflton;  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin  History  Teachers*  Association:  C.  A.  Smith,  1812  Ray  Street,  Madison;  W.  H.  Hathaway, 

Riverside  High  School,  Milwaukee;  Milwaukee,  November  4-5, 192a 
Wisconsin  Music  Teachers'  Association:  Theodore  Winkler,  Sheboygan;  Lillian  Watts,  Park  Ave* 
sue,  Racine;  JanesvUle,  week  of  May  1, 192L 
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Wisconsin— Continued. 

Wisconsin  Physical  Education  Association:  W.  J.  Wittich,  Normal  School,  La  Crosse;  Theresa  State, 

Normal  School,  Oshkosh;  Milwaukee,  November  4-6,  1020. 
Wisconsin  Teachers9  Association:  C.  M.  Barr,  Normal  School,  Milwaukee;  M.  A.  Bussewits,  465 
Kenwood  Boulevard,  Milwaukee;  Milwaukee,  November  4-6, 1920. 
Wyoming: 

Wyoming  State  Teachers'  Association;  Flora  S.  Krueger,  Wheatland;  Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Wales,  Ther- 
mopolis;  Lusk,  October  5-8,  1920. 

3.  Ctty. 

Association  of  Women  Principals  of -Public  Schools  of  New  York  City:  Jessie  B.  Colburn,  8  West  One 

hundred  and  sixth  Street;  Loretto  M.  Rochester,  845  Lexington  Avenue. 
Boston  Principals'  Association:  Augustus  H.  Kelley,  57  Montview  Street,  West  Roxbnry;  Joseph  F. 

Gould,  68  Union  Street,  South  Weymouth. 
Boston  Teachers1  Club:  Annie  O.  Soollard,  11  Bowditch  Street,  East  Braintree;  Caroline  E.  Nutter,  125 

Lexington  Street,  East;  October,  1920. 
Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association:  Harold  G.  Campbell,  Flushing  High  School,  Flushing;  Mary  E.  Ham- 
ilton, Public  School  27. 
Chicago's  Principals'  Club:  Fred  E.  Smith,  5350  St.  Louis  Avenue;  Mary  E.  Fellows,  1922  Patterson 

Avenue. 
Chicago  Teachers'  Federation:  Mrs.  Ida  L.  M.  Fursman,  127  North  Dearborn  Street;  Frances  E.  Harden, 

1543  Sherwin  Avenue. 
Cincinnati  Schoolmasters'  Club:  E.  D.  Roberts,  Denton  Building;  M.  T.  McElroy,  Woodward  High 

School. 
Denver  Teachers' Club:  H.  W.  Zirkle,  857  Lincoln  Street;  Frances  Doull,  4245  Umatilla  Street;  October 

12, 1920. 
Detroit  Teachers'  Association:  Howard  V.  Hornung,  Neinas  Junior  High  School;  Blanche  Morris,  Van 

Dyke  High  School;  December  6, 1920. 
Educational  Society  of  Baltimore:  George  H.  Reavis,  State  Department  of  Education;  Francis  M.  Froe- 

licher,  Park  School;  October  14, 1920. 
Elementary  Teachers'  Association  (Baltimore):   Laura  W.  Mainster,  3915  Gwyn  Oak  Avenue;  Mary 

Bell,  2837  St.  Paul  Street;  October  4r  1920. 
Federation  of  Teachers'  Associations  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
High  School  Men  Teachers'  Association  of  Philadelphia:  Robert  B-  Morris,  South  Philadelphia  High 

School  for  Boys;  J.  Howard  Longacre,  1524  North  Sixty-first  Street;  November  3, 1620. 
High  School  Teachers'  Association  of  New  York  City:  Harold  E.  Buttrick,  Boys  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn; May  E.  Brockman,  60  East  Thirteenth  Street;  October  2, 1920. 
Interborough  Association  of  Women  Teachers  (New  York  City):   Grace  Strachan-Forsythe,  20  West 

Seventy-second  Street;  Helen  A.  MoKeon,564J  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn;  October,  1920. 
Los  Angeles  City  Teachers'  Club:  Ida  C.  Iversen,  349  North  Wilton  Place;  Adeline  Newcomb,  1779  Wee* 

Twenty-fifth  Street. 
Los  Angeles  High  School  Teachers'  Association:  E.  B.  Couch,  2320  Hillcrest  Drive;  W.  R.  Tanner,  4914 

Fourth  Avenue. 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Educational  Association:   Anne  Grander,  1236  Cherokee  Road;  Alberta  Rowell,  224 

East  St.  Catherine  Street. 
Men  Teachers'  Association  (Cincinnati):  F..M.  Holder,  Muddy  Creek  Road  (near  Glen  way );  C.  F.  Siehl, 

4441  Carnation  Avenue. 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Teachers'  League:  Carolyn  Merchant,  145  Lennox  Street;  Helen  L.  Gilbert,  35 

Chestnut  Street,  West  Haven. 
New  York  Academy  of  Public  Education:  William  L.  Felter,  Girls  High  School,  Brooklyn;  T.  Adrian 

Curtis,  Public  School  120,  Manhattan. 
New  York  City  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  J.  C.  Tressler,  115  Pembroke  Place*  Kew  Gardens, 

Long  Island;  Mary  V.  Riblet,  Bryant  High  School,  Long  Island  City. 
New  York  City  Principals'  Association:  Olive  M.  Jones,  187  Broome  Street;  Sara  L.  Rhodes,  1001  Her- 
kimer Street,  Brooklyn;  October  1, 1920. 
New  York  Schoolmasters'  Club:  David  B.  Corson,  Board  of  Education,  Newark,  N.  J;  Matthew  D. 

Quinn,  101  East  Ninety-second  Street;  October  9, 1920. 
New  York  Society  for  the1  Experimental  Study  of  Education:  John  L.  Tildsley,  500  Park  Avenue;  J. 

Carleton  Bell,  1032A  Sterling  Place,  Brooklyn. 
Oakland  (Calif.)  School  women's  Club:  Mrs.  Olive  McCall,  3510  Telegraph  Avenue;  Alice  M,  Williams, 

327  Forty-first  Street. 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Teachers'  Association:  W.  E.  Moore,  5665  Pryal  Street:  H.  D  Brasefield,  4C0  Hanover 

Avenue. 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Teachers'  Association:  Gertrude  A  Curtis,  43  High  Street;  George  R.  Mee,  School  No.  12; 

October,  1920. 
Philadelphia  Teachers'  Association:  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  640  North  Thirty-second  Street;  Emily  M. 

Renshaw,  1415  South  Fifty-eighth  Street. 
Pittsburgh  Teachers'  Association,  1003  Bessemer  Building:  John  H.  Adams. 
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Portland  (Oreg.)  Grade  Teachers1  Association:  Mrs.  Jennie  Richardson,  1550  East  Yamhill;  Grace  Tows- 
lee,  307  East  Forty-eighth  Street. 
Public  Education  Association  of  Buffalo:  Henry  Ware  Sprague,  Erie  County  Bank  Building;  William 

P.  Haines,  122  Pearl  8treet. 
Public  Education  Association  of  Chicago:  C.  M.  Moderwell,  332  South  Michigan  Avenue;  Glen  Edwards, 

5486  Blackstone  Avenue;  May,  1921. 
Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York:  Charles  P.  HowUnd,  37  Wall  Street;  Howard 

W.  Nudd,  8  West  Fortieth  Street;  January,  1921. 
Public  School  Teachers'  Association  of  Baltimore:  Wilbur  F.  Smith,  Baltimore  City  College;  Minnie 

Dangherty,  437  West  North  Avenue;  October  11, 1921. 
Public  School  Teachers'  Association  of  Providence  (R.  I.):  George  H.  Eckels,  Technical  High  School; 

Mary  C.  Dunn,  127  Vinton  Street;  October,  1920. 
Richmond  (Va.)  Elementary  Teachers'  Association:  Cornelia  S.  Adair,  1606  Grove  Avenue;  Ruth  C.  Brad- 
ley, 2010  Floyd  Avenue;  September  29, 1920. 
Richmond  (Va.)  Teachers'  League:  Josephine  H.  Halloran,  2822A  East  Broad  Street;  Henrietta  G.  Pulliam, 

2620A  Hanover  Avenue;  October,  1920. 
San  Francisco  Grade  Teachers'  Association:  Mrs.  E.  L.  Dacre,  45  Henry  Street;  Dorothy  Farrell,  24  Henry 

Street. 
Schoolmasters'  Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity:  W.  R.  Hay  ward,  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School; 

Lloyd  W.  Johnson,  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn. 
Schoolmen's  Club  of  Philadelphia:  Albert  W.  Dudley,  6303  North  Eleventh  Street;  Thomas  J.  Dobbins, 

510  Midvale  Avenue. 
Teachers'  Council  (New  York  City):  William  J.  McAuliffe,  372  East  One  hundred  and  ninety-fourth  Street; 

Louise  A.  Sohneiker,  522  West  One  hundred  and  forty-fifth  Street. 
Utfca  (N.  Y.)  Teachers'  Association:  Vincent  G.  Brown,  10)  Lyon  Place,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.;  Luella  J. 

Thomas,  423  Court  Street. 

XL. — Learned  and  Civic  Organizations. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  organization;  second,  the  name  and  address  of  the  presi- 
dent; third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  Acretary,  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters:  Presidency  vacant;  Robert  U.  Johnson,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  17, 1920. 

American  Academy  of  Medicine:  Frederick  L.  Van  Sickle,  Olyphant,  Pa.;  Thomas  W.  Grayson,  8037 
Jenkins  Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  spring,  1921. 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science:  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D .  C; 
J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May,  1021. 

American  Association  for  Community  Organisation:  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Electric  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Elwood  Street,  Stark  Building,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June,  1921,  with  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation:  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  131  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  John  B.  Andrews,  131  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science:  L.  O.  Howard,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Burton  E.  Livingston,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C;  Chicago,  111.,  Decem- 
ber 27, 1920,  to  January  1, 1921.  * 

American  Association  of  Museums:  Paul  M.  Rea,  Charleston  Museum,  Charleston,  S.C.;  Harold  L.  Madi- 
son, Park  Museum,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  probably  May,  1921. 

American  Chemical  Society:  William  A.  Noyes,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  Charles  L.  Parsons, 
1709  G  Street,  N W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Chicago,  Dl.,  September  7-10, 1920. 

American  Child  Hygiene  Association:  H.  L.  K.  Shaw,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Henry  F.  Helmholz,  Mayo  Clinic, 
Rochester,  Minn.;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Fall,  1921. 

American  Civic  Association:  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Eleanor  E.  Marshall,  914  Union 
Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  Amherst,  Mass.,  October  14-10, 1920. 

American  Country  Life  Association:  K.  L.  Butterfleld,  Amherst,  Mass.;  C.  J.  Galpin,  United  States' De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Economic  Association:  H.  J.  Davenport,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  R.  B.  Westerfield,  Yale  University. 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  December  27-31, 1920. 

American  Forestry  Association:  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  Lake  wood,  N.  J.;  Percival  S.  Ridsdale,  1410  H 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Genetic  Association,  P.  O.  Box  472,  Eleventh  Street  Station,  Washington,  D.  C:  David 
Fairchild,  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C;  George  M.  Rommel,  United 
8tates  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington,  D.  C,  January  13, 1921. 

American  Geographical  Society:  John  Greenough,  Broadway  and  One  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Isaiah  Bowman,  Broadway  and  One  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  23, 1920. 

American  Historical  Association:  Edward  Channing,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  John  S. 
Bassett,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.;  Washington,  D.  C,  December  28-30, 1920. 

American  Library  Association:  Alice  3.  Tyler,  Library  School,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Carl  H.  Milam,  78  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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American  Mathematical  Society:  Frank  M  or  ley,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.;  F.  N.  Cole, 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  111.,  September  7-11, 1920. 
American  Medical  Association:  W.  C.  Braisted,  United  States  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C;  A.  R.  Craig,  535 

North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.;  Boston,  Mass.,  June  6-10,  1921. 
American  Philological  Association:  Clifford  H.  Moore,  112  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Clarence 

P.  Bill,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  28-30, 1920. 
American  Philosophical  Association,  Eastern  Division:  Ralph  B.  Perry,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 

Mass.;  A.  H.  Jones,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  about  December  28-30, 

1920. 
American  Philosophical  Society:  William  B.  Scott,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  I.  Minis  Hays,  104  South  Fifth 

Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  21-23, 1921. 
American  Political  Science  Association:  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  205-212  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Frederic  A.  Ogg,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  Washington,  D.  C,  December  28-30, 1920. 
American  Psychological  Association:  Shepherd  I.  Franz,  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Edwin  G.  Boring,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.;  .Chicago,  111.,  December  28-30, 

1920. 
American  Public  Health  Association:  M.  P.  Ravenel,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.;  A.  W. 

Hedrich,  169  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
American  8ocial  Hygiene  Association:  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  39  West  Fifty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Donald  R.  Hooker,  Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  Md.,  October,  1921. 
American  Society  for  Thrift:  S.  W.  Straus,  150  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  R.  Daniel,  220  West 

Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Sociological  Congress:  Theodore  D.  Bratton,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Laura  R.  Church,  Munsey  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Sociological  Society:  J.  Q.  Dealey,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Scott  E.  W.  Bedford, 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  Washington,  D.  C,  December  27-29, 1920. 
American  Statistical  Association:  George  E .  Roberts,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Robert  E.  Chad- 
dock,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Washington,  D.  C,  December,  1920. 
Association  of  American  Geographers:  Herbert  E.  Gregory,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Richard 

E.  Dodge,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  8torrs,  Conn.;  CMcago,  111.,  December  30, 1920,  to  January 

1,1921. 
Botanical  Society  of  America:  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.  B. 

Schramm,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  111.,  December.28-31, 1920. 
Child  Conservation  League  of  America:  Winfleld  Scott  Hall,  3136  Ivison  Avenue,  Berwyn,  111.;  Mrs. 

Mary  L.  Beckwith,  Woman's  Temple,  Chicago,  111.;  Chicago,  111.,  March  17, 1921. 
Child  Health  Organization  of  America,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Chairman,  L.  Emmett  Holt; 

Director,  Sally  Lucas  Jean. 
Farm  Women's  National  Congress:  Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Klinck,  Clarkville,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Nettie  Dennison,  Ver- 
milion, S.  Dak.;  Topeka,  Kans. 
Geological  Society  of  America:  I.  C.  White,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  E.  O.  Hovey,  American  Museum  of 

Natural  History,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  111.,  December  28-30, 1920. 
Inter-Racial  Council,  233  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Chairman,  Coleman  du  Pont;  Secretary,  M.  I. 

Pupin. 
Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society:  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  516  West  End  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  Eugene  S.  Benjamin,  1019  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mathematical  Association  of  America:  David  Eugene  Smith,  Columbia  University,  New  York,N.  Y.; 

W.  D.  Cairns,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Chicago,  111.,  December,  1920. 
Military  Training  Camps  Association  of  the  U.  S.:  Grenville  Clark,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Arthur  F.  Crosby, 

19  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America:  John  M.  Manly,  University  of  Chicago, Chicago, 111.;  Carteton 

Brown,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  December  28-30, 1920. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences:  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C;  Charles 

G.  Abbot,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C;  Princeton,  N.  J.,  November,  1920. 
National  Agricultural  Society:  Howard  R.  Smith,  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  III.;  Robert 

Scoville,  Hartford,  Conn. 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies:  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  1974  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  William 

P.  Wharton,  Groton,  Mass. 
National  Child  Welfare  Association:  William  H.  Wadhams,  48  East  Seventy-eighth  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y.;  Charles  F.  Powlison,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Civic  Federation:  Alton  B.  Parker,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  D.  L.  Cease,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
National  Community  Board,  1516  H  Street,  NW.  Washington,  D.  C. 
NationalConference  of  Social  Work:  Allen  T.  Burns,  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  W.  H.  Parker, 

315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  111.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June,  1921 . 
National  Economic  League:  William  Howard  Taft,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  J.  W.  Beatson,  6  Beacon  Street, 

Boston  9,  Mass. 
National  Efficiency  Society:  Melvil  Dewey,  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y.;  H.  F.  J.  Porter,  29  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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National  Geographic  Society:  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  National  Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.  C;  O.  P. 

Austin,  65  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Washington,  D.  C,  January  14, 1921 . 
National  Historical  Society:  Frank  Allaben,  37  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mabel  J.  R. 

Washburn,  37  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Naiidnal  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters:  Cass  Gilbert,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Jefferson  B. 

Fletcher,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences:  Emory  B.  Johnson,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 

Jesse  Knight,  44  West  Tenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  January  21, 1921. 
National  Municipal  League:  Charles  E.  Hughes,  100  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Harold  W.  Dodds, 

261  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  17-19, 1920. 
National  Research  Council,  1701  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C:  H.  A.  Bumstead; 

Vernon  Kellogg. 
National  Safety  Council:  C.  P.  Tolman,  111  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Sidney  J.  Williams,  168  North 

Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
National  Security  League:  Charles  D.  Orth,  17  East  Forty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Lloyd  Taylor, 

17  East  Forty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  4, 1921. 
Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States:  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C; 

John  S.  Prince,  15  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  February  14, 1921. 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science:  Burt  L.  Hartwell,  Kingston,  R.  I.;  Jacob  G.  Lipman, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Southern  Commercial  Congress:  Thomas  R.  Preston,  Hamilton  National  Bank,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.; 

Clarence  J.  Owens,  1000  Vermont  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington,  D.  C. 
Southern  Sociological  Congress:  Samuel  C.  Mitchell,  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va.;  J.  E.  McCulloch, 

Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  probably  May,  1921. 
Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  Inc.:  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Alma,  Mich.;  Stella  H.  Webb, 

414  Madison  Avenue,  New  \  ork,  N.  Y. 

XLI. — Statb  Federation  op  Women's  Clubs. 

The  officers  of  the  General  Federation- of  Women's  Clubs  (national  organization)  are:  President.  Mrs. 
Josiah  Evans  Cowles,  2011  West  Adams  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. 


Name. 


Alabama. 
California. 


Colorado 

Connecticut. 
Delaware... 


District  of  Columbia 


Florida. 
Georgia. 
Idaho. . 
Illinois. 


President. 


Kentucky, 
Indiana. .. 


Kansas. 


Louisiana.. 
Maine. ..... 


Maryland 


Mrs.  Brevard  Jones,  Clo- 
verdale  Road,  Mont- 
gomery. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Schloss,  3209 
Claremont  Ave.,  Berke- 
ley. 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Jacobson, 
2201  Fairfax  St,  Denver. 

Mrs.  Horace  B.  Brainard, 
Thompsonville. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Boyer,  Smyrna . 


Mrs.  Howard  L.  Hodg- 
kins,  1830  T  St.  NW., 
Washington. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  McCoUum, 
Gainesville. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Hays,  Monte- 
zuma. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Sweeley,  Twin 
Falls. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Hart,  803 
South  Main  St.,  Benton. 

Mrs.  Lafru  Riker,  Har- 
rodsburg. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Rumpler,  51 
North  Ritter  Ave.,  In- 
dianapolis. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Wells  Tay- 
lor. 206  South  Pioneer 
St.,  Lyons. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  8teven.  Morgan 
City. 

Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Brewster, 
Dexter. 

Mrs.  Francis  Landerson, 
Piedmont,  Ave.,  Wal- 
brook. 


Secretary. 


Mrs.  Bidd  Graves,  McDon- 
ough  Sp.f  Montgomery. 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Robson, 
Vina,  Stanford  Ranch. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  McFall,  2277 
Bellaine  St.,  Denvor. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Potter,  Thomp- 
son ville. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Booth,  700  West 
Clayton  St.,  Wilming- 
ton. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Cranmer,  1300 
Kenyan  St. 

Miss  Nell  Winn  Dempsey, 
Gainesville. 

Mrs.  Albert  Hill,  Green- 
ville 

Mrs.  Wilbur  8.  Hill,  Twin 
Falls. 

Mrs.  Martin  K.  Northan, 
1043  Forest  Ave.,  Evans- 
ton. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Beardsley, 
Harrodsburg. 

Mrs.  8.  W.  Grimes,  419 
North  Meridian,  Brazil. 

Miss  Lutie  Jackson,  436 
Parallel  Ave.,  Kansas 
City. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Reid,  Morgan 
City. 

Mrs.  Annie  B.  Cole,  30 
Western  Ave.,  Bidde- 
ford. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Pilling,  307  Col- 
lins Ave.,  Irvington. 


Place  of  meeting. 


Montgomery,  November. 


May,  1921. 


Fort  Collins,  Sept.  28- Oct. 

1,1920. 
New  Milfbrd,  October. 


Washington,  May,  1921. 

Tallahassee,  Nov.,  1920. 

Atlanta,  Nov.  2,3,4,1920. 

Coeur  d'Alene,  first  week 

of  October. 
Not  decided;  in  May. 

Danville,    some    time    in 

spring  of  1921. 
Indianapolis,  Oct.  26  to  29. 

1920. 

Parsons,    probably    May, 
1921. 

Alexandria,  Nov.,  1920. 

Brunswick,  Sept.  29-30. 


Baltimore,    last    week    of 
April,  1921. 
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Name. 


Massachusetts, 


Michigan. 


Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 


Montana. 
Nebraska. 


Nevada . 


New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey. 


New  Mexico. 


New  York. 


North  Carolina . 


Ohio. 


Oklahoma. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania , 

Rhode  Island . 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. 
Texas 


Utah. 


Vermont. . 
Virginia... 


West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.... 


President. 


Mrs.  Geo.  Minor  Balser, 
Concord. 

Mrs.  Burrett  Hamilton, 
Regent  Building,  Bat- 
tle Creek. 

Mrs.  Geo.  J.  Allen,  Ro- 
chester. 

Mrs.  Sam  Covington,  Sum- 
mit. 

Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Still,  Kirks- 
ville. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Kilduff,  Malta.. 

Mrs.  John  Slaker,  735 
North  Hastings  Ave., 
Hastings. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Church,  358 
Washington  St.,  Reno. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Remick, 
21  Merrimack  St.,  Con- 
cord. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Schermerhorn, 
East  Orange. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Danohoo, 
Santa  Fe. 

Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Hewitt,  Car- 
thage. 

Mrs.  Chas.  C.  Hook,  427 
East  Moorehead  St., 
Charlotte. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Sharpe, 
82  Sixteenth  Ave.,  Co- 
lumbus. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Pearson,  Mar- 
shall. 

Mrs.  Ida  B.  Callahan.  563 
Monroe  St.,  Corvallis. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Dibcrt, 
601  Franklin  St.,  Johns- 
town. 

Mrs.  Howard  W.  Farnum, 
Chepachet. 

Mrs.  Rufus  Fant,  Ander- 
son. 

Mrs.  Walton  Renrick  Por- 
ter, Fort  Pierre. 

Mrs.  Florence  C.  Floore, 
619  North  Anglin,  Cle- 
burne. 

Mrs.  Elmer  O.  Leather- 
wood,  1237  East  First 
St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mrs.  Walter  W.  Slack,  9 
Elom  St.,  Springfield. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Parker, 
112  Twentv-seventh  St., 
Newport  News. 

Mrs.  Woodson  T.  Wills, 
Edgewood  Drive, 
Charleston. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Richards,  14 
Prospect  Ave.,  Madi- 
son. 

Mrs.  Lin  I.  Noble,  Ther- 
mopoMs. 


Secretary. 


Mrs.  Frank  F.  Spaulding, 
15  Pleasant  Ave.,  Ev- 
erett. 

Mrs.  Dorian  Russell,  535 
Lyon  St.,  Grand  Rap- 
ids. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Josselyn,  Ro- 
chester. 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Heidenrelch, 
McComb. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Parker,  3425 
Gladstone  Boulevard. 
Kansas  City 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Weikle,  Malta. . 

Mrs.  Paul  Perryman,  Ord . 


Miss  Clara  Crisler,  Carson 
City. 

Mrs.  Guy  E.  Speare,  Lit- 
tleton. 

Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Ster- 
ling. Nutley. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Hinds,  Tucum- 
cari. 

Mrs.  Chas.  J.  Reeder,  Car- 
thage. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Merrill,  Char- 
lotte. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Whitacre.  199 
Fifteenth  Ave.,  Colum- 
bus. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Phelps,  806 
West  Eighteenth  St., 
Oklahoma  City. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hinds,  For- 
est Grove. 

Mrs.  Harvev  Smith,  130 
State  St.,  tiarrisburg. 

Mrs.  Frank  Chapman,  65 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Provi- 
dence. 

Mrs.  O.  L.  Martin,  Ander- 
son. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Smith,  Brook- 
ings. 

Miss  Carrie  Galvin,  619 
North  Anglin,  Cleburne. 

Mrs.  John  Culley,  Ogden.. 


Mrs.  Ada  F.  Flinn/,44  Park 

St.,  Springfield. 
Mrs.  Russell  Barrett,  128 

Twenty  -  second     St., 

Newport  News. 
Mrs.  Hugh  G.  Nicholson, 

215    Bradford    St., 

Charleston. 
Mrs.   M.  C.   Rotier,   642 

Frederick  Ave.,  Milwau- 

Mrs.  Fred  Wyckoff,  Ther- 
mopolis. 


Place  of  meeting. 


Dorchester,  Oct.  29,  1920. 

Saginaw.  Oct.  12,  13,  14, 
15, 1920. 

Northfield,  Sept.  28,  29,  30, 

1920. 
March  or  April. 

Springfield,  May,  1921. 


Billings,  June  9-11, 1920. 
Fremont,  3d  week  in  Oc- 
tober. 

Carson  City,  Oct.,  1921. 

Concord,  May  18,  19,  and 
20, 1920. 

Atlantic  City,  May,  1921. 

Tucumcari,  Oct.,  1920. 

Utica,  Oct.  12,  13,  14,  15, 
1920. 

Henderson,  last  of  Octo- 
ber. 

Oct.  18-23, 1920. 

McAllister,  Nov.,  1921. 

Pendleton,  May,  1921. 
Harrisburg,  Oct.  11-16. 

Pawtucket,  July,  1920. 

Not  decided.    April. 
Rapid  City,  Oct.  5,  G,  7, 
San  Antonio,  Nov.  16-20. 

Ogden,  some  time  hi  Oc- 
tober. 

Bennington,  June  7,  8,  and 

9, 1921. 
Tazewell,   same   time  in 

October. 

Bluefleld,  October,  proba- 
bly last  week. 

Superior,  Sept.  28,  29, 30. 
Casper,  Sept.  29,  30,  Oct.  1. 
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XLII. — National  Congress  op  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations  (National  Organiza- 
tion are):  President,  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Biggins,  228  West  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Watkins,  1314  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Name. 


Alabama. 


Arizona... 
California. 


Connecticut 

Colorado 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 


•Florida. 
Georgia.. 


Idaho.. 
Illinois. 


Indiana. 
Iowa... 
Kansas. 


Kentucky. 

Maine 

Maryland. 


Massachusetts. 
Michigan , 


Mississippi. 
Missouri... 


Montana 

North  Carolina. 


New  Hampshire. 


♦New  Mexico. 
New  Jersey... 


New  York. 


♦North  Dakota. 
Ohio , 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 


♦South  Carolina. 
Sooth  Dakota.. 


President. 


Mrs.  H.  8.  Doeter,  Pratt- 
ville. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Norton,  Phoenix 

Mrs.  Harry  T.  Ewing,  70 
E.  Williams  St.,  San 
Jose. 

Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Chandler, 
Rocky  HilL 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Campbell,  1075 
Pa.  Ave.,  Denver. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Cleaver,  Middle- 
town. 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Rafter,  1774  Kil- 
bourne  Place,  Washing- 
ton. 


Mrs.  C.  P.  Ozhnrn,  175 
Oakland  Ave.,  Atlanta. 

Mrs.  John  Thomas  Gorg- 
ing. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Young, 
5506  Rice  St.,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Hence  Orme,  Route 

D,  Box  313,  Indianapolis. 
Miss  Carolyne  Forgrave, 

Perry. 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Codding,  Lan- 
sing. 

Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Weldon,  East- 

leight.  Louisville. 
Mrs.   Hugh   Ross-Hatch, 

Fairfield. 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  Parkhurst, 

1410  Park  Ave.,  Balti- 
more. 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Mason,  8 

Grove  St.,  Winchester. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Stewart,  65 

University  Ave.,  Battle 

Creek. 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Hughes,  Sena- 

tobla. 
Mrs.  William  Ullman,  521 

E.  Walnut  St.,  Spring- 
field. 

Kansas  City. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Farnsworth, 

601  Daly  Ave.,  Missoula. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Garibaldi,  214 

Park  Ave.,  Charlotte. 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  McDuffee, 
Alton. 

Ruth  C.  Miller,  Santa  Fe.. 

Mrs.  Drury  W.  Cooper, 
Montclair. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Holley,  Lock- 
port. 


Secretary. 


Mrs.    W.    H.    Harrison, 
Montgomery. 


Mrs.  E.  F.  Belden.  Rocky 
Hill. 


Mrs.  S.  M.  Williams,  1534 
Lakewood  Ave.,  Lima. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Hayhurst,  170 
Vista  Ave..  Portland. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Kierman,  Som- 
erset. 

Mrs.  Ed.  S.  Moulton,  06 
Alumni  Ave.,  Provi- 
dence. 


Mrs.    H.    R.    Kenastan, 
Bonesteel. 


Mrs.  Julius  Floto,  32 
North  Mayfleld  Ave., 
Chicago. 

Dr.  Edna  Hatfield,  Ed- 
monston,  Bloomlngton. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Gray,  1405  23d 
St..  Des  Moines. 

Miss  Lillian  Kun,  810 
South  2d  St.,  Leaven- 
worth. 


Miss  Ruth  A.  Bottomly, 
228  West  St*,  Worcester. 


Mrs.  H.  O.  Bland,  Jackson. 


Mrs.  Jennie  Teague,  516 
4th  St.,  Great  Falls. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Shuford,  411 
East  Boulevard,  Char- 
lotte. 

Mrs.  F.  TJ.  Landman, 
Wolfeboro. 

Jessie  R.  Gray,  Hot  Springs 


Mrs.  F.  D.  BidweU,  55 
Manning  Boulevard,  Al- 
bany. 


Mrs.  Chas.  Oxline,  8  The 
Priscilla,  Hyde  Park, 
Cincinnati. 

Mrs.  J.F.  Risley,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Mrs.  Wm.  B.ice,  Bedford.. 

Mrs.  Edward  McCabe,  130 
Messer  St.,  Providence. 


Msb.  W.  S.  Hill,  Mitchell. 
♦  States  with  star  have  no  State  branch. 


Place  of  meeting. 


Montgomery;  latter  part  of 
October. 


Hartford;  June  15, 1920. 


Galesburg,  May,  1021. 


Indianapolis,  Oct.  20,  21, 

22,1920. 
Des    Moines,    November, 

1920. 
Not  decided;  September, 

1920. 


Boston,  October,  1920. 


Natchez,  Oct.  25, 1920. 


Portsmouth,  May,  1921. 

Albuquerque,  Nov.  22, 1920. 
Atlantic  City,  Nov.  12-13. 

Kingston,  Oct.  5-8. 


Dayton,  Oct.  14-15, 1920. 

Quarterly,  Portland. 

Williamsport;  probably 

Nov.  3, 4, 5. 
Providence,  first  Monday 

in  October. 


Watertown,  Sept.  28,  29, 
30,1920. 
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Name. 

President. 

Secretary. 

Place  of  meeting. 

TfttinAKOAA 

Mrs.  Eugene  Crutcher,  817 
Llschey  Ave.,  Nashville. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  N.  Morris, 
Austin. 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Freeman,  Rut- 
land. 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Hudson, 
2002  Park  Ave.,  Rich- 
mond. 

Mrs.  C.  Arthur  Varney, 
The  Donnelly,  Yakima. 

Mrs.  Geo.  N.  Tremper,  726 
Exchange  St.,  Kenosha. 

Texas 

Dallas,  Nov.  10, 11, 12. 

Vermont 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Kingsley,  Bran- 
don. 

Not  decided. 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Peacock.  510 
South  6th  Ave.,  Yakima. 

Mrs.  Edward  Birkenwald, 
345  Prospect  Ave.,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Seattle  or   Walla   Walla* 

May,  1021. 
Milwaukee,  Nov.  4. 5, 1020. 

XLIII. — Educational  Periodicals. 

List  of  American  educational  periodicals  currently  received  by  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of 

Education. 

[List  of  abbreviations:  bm. —bimonthly;  ir.  -irregular;  m. -monthly;  q. -quarterly ;sm. -semimonthly; 

w.— weekly.] 

Alabama.    8ee  Alabama  School  Progress;  Educational  Exchange. 

Alabama  School  Progress.   Montgomery,    m. 

American  Child.    105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York.    q. 

American  Education.   50  State  Street,  Albany  (N.  Y. ).   10  nos. 

American  Journal  of  School  Hygiene.    Worcester  (Maes.),   q. 

American  Oxonian.   18  North  Main  Street,  Concord  (N.H.).   q. 

American  Penman.  80  Irving  Place,  New  York.   m. 

American  Physical  Education  Review.    Springfield  (Mass.).   9  nos. 

American  School.  P.  O.  Box  134,  Milwaukee,   m. 

American  School  Board  Journal.  354  Milwaukee  Street,  Milwaukee,   m. 

American  Schoolmaster.    Ypsi Ian ti  (Mich.).    10  nos. 

Amen  can  Teacher.    225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York .    10  nos . 

Arizona  Teacher  and  Home  Journal.   Phoenix.    10  nos. 

Arkansas  Teacher.    Little  Rock.    10  nos . 

Boston  Teachers  News-Letter.    Ford  Building,  Boston .    10  nos . 

Bulletin  of  High  Points  in  the  Work  of  the  High  Schools  of  New  York  City.  Board  of  Education  Build- 
ing, New  York.    10  nos. 

Business  Educator.   Columbus  (Ohio).   10  nos. 

California.  See  California  Blue  Bulletin; Los  Angeles  School  Journal;  Sierra  Educational  News;  Univer- 
sity of  California  Chronicle;  Western  Journal  of  Education. 

California  Blue  Bulletin.   Sacramento,   q. 

Catholic  Educational  Review.    Washington  (D.  C.) .    10  nos . 

Catholic  School  Journal.   Milwaukee.   10  nos. 

Chicago  Schools  Journal.   Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago.    10  nos. 

Child- Welfare  Magazine.    227  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,   m. 

Chinese  Students  -  Monthly.    106  Mornlngside  Drive,  New  York.    8  nos. 

Christian  Education.    19  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,    m. 

Christian  Education  Monthly.    Nashville  (Tenn.).    m. 

Christian  Educator.    Washington- (D.C.).    10  nos. 

Christian  E ducator.    520  Plum  Street,  Cincinnati .    q . 

Christian  Student.    150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    q. 

Church  School.    150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  *  m. 

Classical  Journal.    University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.    9  nos. 

Classical  Weekly.    Barnard  College,  New  York.    w.  from  October  to  May. 

Colorado  School  Journal.    Denver.   10  nos. 

Community  Center.    Mount  Morris  (111.),   ir. 

Connecticut.   See  Connecticut  Sohools;  New  Haven  Teachers'  Journal. 

Connecticut  Schools.    Hartford,    m. 

Current  Education.    Teacher  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia.    10  nos. 

District  of  Columbia.  See  Catholic  Educational  Review;  Christian  Educator;  Educational  Record;  Junior 
Red  Cross  News;  National  Education  Association  Bulletin;  School  Life;  Vocational  Summary;  Volta 
Review. 
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Education.   120  Boy bton  Street,  Boston.    lOnos. 

Education  Bulletin.   Trenton  (N.  J.).    lOnos. 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.    Warwick  &  York  (Inc.),  Baltimore.    10  nos. 

Educational  Exchange.    Birmingham  (Ala.),   m. 

Educational  Film  Magazine.   33  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York.    m. 

Educational  Foundations.   31-33  East  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York.    10  nos. 

Educational  Issues.   46  North  Pennsylvania  Street,  Indianapolis,   m. 

Educational  Record.    818  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington  (D.  C).   q. 

Educational  Review.    George  H.  Doran  Co. ,  New  York.    10  nos. 

Educator-Journal.   403  Newton  Claypool  Building,  Indianapolis,   m! 

Elementary  School  Journal.    University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.    10  nos. 

Engineering  Education.   Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Fducation .    I -an  caster 
(Pa.).   10  nos. 

English  Journal.   University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.   10  nos. 

English  Leaflet.    Newton ville  (Mass.).   9  nos. 

General  Science  Quarterly.    Salem  (Mass.).    q*. 

Georgia.   See  High  School  Quarterly;  School  and  Home. 

Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine.    Exchange  Building,  Boston,    q. 

Hawaii  Educational  Review.    Honolulu.    10  nos. 

High  School  Journal.    Chapel  Hill  (N.C.).    8  nos. 

High  School  Quarterly.    Athens  (Ga.).    q. 

Historical  Outlook.    McKinley*?ublishing  Co.,  Philadelphia.    Onos. 
Home  and  School  Guest.    Stroudsburg  (Pa.),    q. 
Hospital  School  Journal.    Farmington  (Mich.),    bm. 
Idaho  Teacher.    Boise.    10  nos. 

mtnois.   See  Chicago  Schools  Journal;  Christian  Education;  Classical  Journal;  Community  Center;  Ele- 
mentary School  Journal;  English  Journal;  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  Bulletin;  Illinois 
Teacher;  Journal  of  Educational  Research;  Manual  Training  Magazine;  Religious  Education;  School  and 
Home  Education;  School  Century;  School  News  and  Practical  Educator;  School  Review;  School  Science 
and  Mathematics;  Schools  and  People;  University  Record;  Visual  Education. 
Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  Bulletin .    Urbana.    8  nos. 
Illinois  Teacher.    Carlinville.    10  nos. 
Indiana.   See  Educational  Issues;  Educator-Journal. 
Industrial-Arts  Magazine.    Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,    m. 
Inter-Mountain  Educator.    Missoula  (Mont.).    10  nos. 
Iowa.   See  Junior  High  Clearing  House;  Midland  Schools;  School  Music. 
Johns  Hopkins  Alumni  Magazine.    Baltimore,    q. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.    Worcester  (Mass. ).    q. 
Journal  of  Education.   6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,   w. 

Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.    Warwick  &  York  (Inc. ),  Baltimore.    10  nos. 
Journal  of  Educational  Research.    Public  School  Publishing  Co. ,  Bloomington  (111. ).   m. 
Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology.    Princeton  (N.  J. ).    bm . 
Journal  of  Geography.    State  Normal  School,  Mankato  (Minn.).    9  nos. 
Journal  of  Home  Economics.    1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,    m. 
Journal  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Ahimnae .    Cooperstown  (N .  Y. ) .    m. 
Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association.    Rochester.    8  nos. 
Junior  High  Clearing  House.    Sioux  City  (Iowa).    8  nos. 
Junior  Red  Cross  News.    Washington  (D.  C. ).    9  nos. 
Kansas.   See  Kansas  Teacher;  Teaching. 
Kansas  Teacher.    Topeka.    m. 

Kentucky.    See  Kentucky  High  School  Quarterly;  Southern  School  Journal. 
Kentucky  High  8chooi  Quarterly.    Lexington,   q. 
Kindergarten  and  First  Grade.    Springfield  (Mass.).    10  nos. 
Kindergarten-Primary  Magazine.    Manistee  (Mich.).    10  nos. 

Los  Angeies  School  Journal.    422423  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Los  Angeles,    w. 
Louisiana.    See  Southern  School  Work. 
Maine  State  School  Bulletin.    Augusta.    10  nos. 
Manual  Training  Magazine.    Peoria  (111.),    m. 
Maryland.    See  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision;  Johns  Hopkins  Alumni  Magazine;  Journal 

of  Educational  Psychology;  Journal  of  Home  Economics;  Mother  and  Child. 
Massachusetts.    £ee  American  Journal  of  School  Hygiene;  American  Physical  Education  Review;  Boston 

Teachers  News-Letter;  Education;  English  Leaflet;  General  Science  Quarterly;  Harvard   Graduates' 

Magazine;  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology;  Journal  of  Education;  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade;  Peda- 
gogical Seminary;  Popular  Educator;  Primary  Education;  School  Arts  Magazine. 
Mathematics  Teacher.    Lancaster  (Pa.),    q. 
Mental  Hygiene.    27  Columbia  Street,  Albany  (N.  Y.).    q. 
Michigan.    See   American   Schoolmaster;  Hospital   School  Journal;  Kindergarten-Primary   Magazine; 

Moderator-Topics. 
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Middle- West  School  Review.    Omaha  (Nebr.).    10  nos. 

Midland  Schools.    Des  Moines.    10  nos. 

Mind  and  Body.    New  Ulm  (Minn.).    10  nos. 

Minnesota.    See  Journal  of  Geography;  Mind  and  Body;  National  School  Building  Journal;  National 
School  Digest. 

Mississippi  Educational  Advance.   Jackson.   10 nos. 

Missouri.    See  Missouri  School  Journal;  Rural  School  Messenger. 

Missouri  School  Journal.   Jefferson  City.    10  nos. 

Moderator-Topics.    Lansing  ( Mich . ) .    w.  except  July  and  August . 

Modern  Language  Journal.   68th  and  Park  Avenue,  New  York.    8  nos. 

Montana.   See  Inter- Mountain  Educator. 

Mother  and  Child.    1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,    bm. 

National  Association  of  Corporation  Training  Bulletin.    130  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York.   m. 

National  Education  Association  Bulletin.    1201  Sixteenth  Street,  NW.,  Washington  (D.  C).   m. 

National  School  Building  Journal.    St.  Paul  (Minn.),    m. 

National  School  Digest.    1405  University  Avenue,  S.  E . ,  Minneapolis  ( Minn.).    9  nos. 

Nature-Study  Review.    Ithaca  (N.  Y.).    •  nos. 

Nebraska.    See  Middle- West  School  Review;  Nebraska  Teacher. 

Nebraska  Teacher.    Lincoln.    10  nos. 

Nevada  Educational  Bulletin.    Carson  City.    10  nos. 

New  Hampshire.    See  American  Oxonian. 

New  Haven  Teachers'  Journal.    New  Haven  (Conn.).    5  nos. 

New  Jersey.    See  Education  Bulletin;  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology;  School  News;  Training 
School  Bulletin. 

New  Mexico  Journal  of  Education.    Santa  Fe.    10  nos. 

New  York.  8ee  American  Child;  American  Education;  American  Penman;  American  Teacher;  Bulletin 
of  High  Points  in  the  Work  of  the  High  Schools  of  New  York  City;  Chinese  Students'  Monthly;  Christian 
Student;  Church  School;  Classical  Weekly;  Educational  Film  Magazine;  Educational  Foundations; 
Educational  Review;  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae;  Journal  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association;  Mental  Hygiene;  Modern  Language  Journal;  National  Association  of  Corporation 
Training  Bulletin;  Nature-Study  Review;  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans;  Physical  Training; 
Playground;  School  and  Community;  School  and  Home;  School  and  Society;  School  Bulletin;  School 
Magazine;  Teachers  College  Record;  Teacher's  Monographs;  Ungraded;  Vocationist. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans.    Dansville  (N.  Y.).    10  nos. 

North  Carolina.    See  High  School  Journal;  North  Carolina  Education;  Training  School  Quarterly. 

North  Carolina  Education.    Raleigh.    10  nos. 

North  Dakota.    See  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Northwest  Journal  of  Education.    Seattle.    10  nos. 

Ohio.  See  Business  Educator;  Christian  Educator;  Ohio  Educational  Monthly;  Ohio  History  Teachers' 
Journal;  Ohio  Teacher;  School  Index;  School  Topics;  Sunday  School  Journal. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly.    Columbus,    m. 

Ohio  History  Teachers'  Journal.    Columbus,    q. 

Ohio  Teacher.    Columbus,    m. 

Oklahoma  School  Herald.    Tulsa.    10  nos. 

Oregon  Teachers' Monthly.    Salem.    10  nos. 

Pedagogical  Seminary.    Worcester  (Mass.).   q. 

Pennsylvania.  See  Child- welfare  Magazine;  Current  Education:  Engineering  Education;  Historical 
Outlook;  Home  and  School  Guest;  Mathematics  Teacher;  Pennsylvania  School  Journal:  Pittsburgh 
School  Bulletin;  Psychological  Clinic. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal.   Lancaster,   m. 

Philippine  Education.    Manila.    10  nos. 

Philippine  News  Review.    Manila,  sm. 

Physical  Training.   124  East  Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York.    10  nos. 

Pittsburgh  School  Bulletin.    1003  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh.    10  nos. 

Playground.    1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.    m. 

Popular  Educator.   50  Brom field  Street,  Boston.    10  nos. 

Porto  Rico  8chool  Review.    San  Juan.    10  nos. 

Primary  Education.   50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston.    10  nos. 

Progressive  Teacher.    Knoxville  (Tenn.).    10  nos. 

Psychological  Clinic.    Woodland  Avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  Street,  Philadelphia.    9  nos. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education.    Menasha  (Wis.),    q. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota.    University,    q. 

Religious  Education.    1440  East  Fifty-seventh  Street,  Chicago,    bm. 

Rural  Education.    Aberdeen  (S.  Dak.),    m. 

Rural  School  Messenger.    Kirks vi lie  (Mo.),    q. 

School.    154  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    w. 

School  and  Community.    Buffalo,   sm. 
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8chool  and  Home.    Atlanta  (Ga.).   m. 

School  and  Home.    Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York.   3nos. 

School  and  Home  Education.    Bloomington  ( 111. ).   10  no*. 

School  and  Society.    Garrison-on-Hudson  (N.  Y.).   w. 

School  Arts  Magazine.   25  Foster  Street,  Worcester  (Haas.).   10  HOB. 

School  Bulletin.   Syracuse  (N.  Y.).   m. 

School  Century.    Oak  Park  (111.).    10  nos. 

School  Index.   Cincinnati,   w. 

Sctibol  Life.   Bureau  of  Education,  Washington  (D.  C).   am. 

School  Magazine.    Buffalo,   m. 

School  Music.   Keokuk  (Iowa),   bm.  except  July. 

School  News.   Asbury  Park  (N.J.) .    m. 

School  News  and  Practical  Educator.    Taylorville  (111.).    10  nos. 

School  Review.   University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.    10  nos. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics.    Mount  Morris  (HI.).    0  nos. 

School  Topics.  Cleveland  (Ohio),   sm. 

Schools  &  People.   1802  South  Racine  Avenue,  Chicago.    10  nos. 

Sierra  Educational  News.    San  Francisco.     10  nos. 

South  Carolina  Education.    Columbia.    8  nos. 

South  Dakota.    Set  Rural  Education;  South  Dakota  Educator. 

South  Dakota  Educator.    Mitchell.    10  nos. 

Southern  School  Journal.    Louisville  (Ky.).    m. 

Southern  School  Work.    Alexandria  (La.).    10  nos. 

Southern  Workman.    Hampton  (Va.).   m. 

Southwestern  School  Review.    Austin  (Texas) .   6  nos. 

Sunday  School  Journal.    Methodist  Book  Concern,  Cincinnati,   m. 

Teachers  College  Record.   Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.   bm.  except  July. 

Teacher's  Monographs.   Id  Court  Street,  Brooklyn  (N.*Y.).   bm. 

Teaching.    Emporia  (Kans.).   bm. 

Tennessee.   See  Christian  Education  Monthly;  Progressive  Teacher. 

Texas.   See  Southwestern  School  Review;  Texas  Outlook;  Texas  School  Journal. 

Texas  Outlook.    Fort  Worth,    m. 

Texas  School  Journal.    Dallas.    10  nos. 

Training  School  Bulletin.    Vineland  (N.  J.).    10  nos. 

Training  School  Quarterly.    Greenville  (N.C.).    q. 

Ungraded.    500  Park  Avenue,  New  York.    9  nos. 

University  of  California  Chronicle.    Berkeley,   q. 

University  Record.    University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,    q. 

Utah  Educational  Review.    Salt  Lake  City.    10  nos. 

Virginia.    See  Southern  Workman;  Virginia  Journal  of  Education;  Virginia  Teacher. 

Virginia  Journal  of  Education,  Richmond .   10  nos. 

Virginia  Teacher.   Normal  Station,  Harrisonburg,    m. 

Visual  Education.   327  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.    10  nos. 

Vocational  Summary.    Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington  ( D .  C).   m. 

Vocationist.    Oswego  (N.  Y.).    q. 

Volta  Review.    Washington  (D.C.).   m. 

Washington.   8u  Northwest  Journal  of  Education. 

West  Virginia  School  Journal  and  Educator.   Charleston .   m . 

Western  Journal  of  Education.   324  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco,    m. 

Wisconsin.    Set  American  School;  American  School  Board  Journal;  Catholic  School  Journal;  Industrial 

Arts  Magazine;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education;  Wisconsin  Educational  Horizon;  Wisconsin 

Journal  of  Education. 
Wisconsin  Educational  Horizon.   Madison,   bm. 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.   Madison.   lOnoe. 
Wyoming  Educational  Bulletin.   Cheyenne,  m. 
Wyoming  School  Journal.   Laramie.   10  nos. 
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STATISTICS    OF    UNIVERSITIES,.  COLLEGES,    AND    PRO- 
FESSIONAL SCHOOLS,  1917-18. 


Coxtkhts.— Institutions  reporting— Sise  of  institutions— Ixistructors—Atteiidance  at  higher  institutions— 
Enrollment  by  departments— Enrollment  in  public  and  private  institutions— Proportion  of  men  and 
women— Degrees  conferred— College  graduates  living— School  and  college  mortality— Libraries—  En- 
dowment—Benefftctions— Vahie  of  all  property— Professional  schools— Tuition  fees  in  law,  medicine, 
and  dentistry— Income— Per  cent  of  income  from  each  source— Special  courses. 


This  report  presents  the  statistics  of  universities,  colleges,  and 
professional  schools  for  the  school  year  1917-18.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  also  to  secure  certain  comparative  statistics  from  pre- 
ceding reports  in  order  to  measure  any  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  practices  of  such  institutions.  The  report,  therefore, 
portrays  historical  tendencies  and  present  conditions. 

In  corresponding  preceding  reports  the  chapter  on  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  technological  schools  did  not  include  the  statistics  of 
professional  schools  which  were  not  associated  with  or  affiliated  with 
the  colleges  and  universities.  In  fact,  the  statistics  of  all  professional 
schools  were  treated  separately.  As  a  result  the  statistics  of  affili- 
ated professional  schools  were  duplicated  in  two  chapters  of  the 
report.  The  present  plan  of  including  the  statistics  of  independent 
professional  schools  with  those  of  universities  and  colleges  avoids  this 
duplication. 

INSTITUTIONS  REPORTING. 

For  the  year  ending  June,  1918,  the  Bureau  of  Education  received 
reports  from  672  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools. 
Of  this  number  118  were  independent  professional  schools,  including 
78  schools  of  theology,  12  of  law,  9  of  medicine,  4  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine, 8  of  dentistry,  and  7  of  pharmacy.  States  and  municipalities 
control  112  of  these  672  institutions  and  private  corporations  control 
560  institutions.  Of  the  554  universities,  colleges,  and  technological 
schools,  111  are  under  public  and  443  under  private  control.  Only 
one  independent  professional  school  is  under  public  control,  the  other 
117  being  controlled  by  private  organizations. 
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BIENNIAL  SUBVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1916-1918. 


Table  1. — Review  of  statistics  of  universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools,  includ- 
ing women's  colleges,  but  excluding  independent  professional  schools,  1890-1918 — 
Part  I — Continued. 


Items. 


students— continued . 


Collegiate  departments: 


ten.... 
Women. 


Total. 


Graduate  departments: 

Men 

Women. 


Total. 


Professional  departments: 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


1906 


92,441 
48,497 


140,938  184,886 


5,297 
2,329 


7,626 


33,239 
901 


34,140 


AH  other  students: 
Men 


Women.. 
Total.. 


Total  number,  excluding  duplicates: 

Men 

Women 


ft 177,733 
*  80, 870 


Total. 


Collegiate  and  resident  graduate  students: 
Women 


Total. 


Undergraduate  and  graduate  students: 
In  public  institutions- 
Men 

Women. 


Total 

In  private  institutions- 
Men 

Women 


Total. 


Students  in  engineering  courses: 

General  engineering 

Civil  engineering 

Mechanical  engineering 

Electrical  engineering 


Mining  engineering 
Chemical  engineem 


engineering. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED.! 

Baccalaureate: 

Men 

Women. 


268,603 


97,738 
50,826 


148,564 


38,975 
12,618 


51,593 


58,763 
38,208 


96,971 


2,501 
7,962 
7,426 
5,696 
2,826 
1,234 


Total. 

Graduate: 

Men 

Women. 


12,351 
6,204 


18,555 


1,684 
416 


Total. 


Honorary 

Ph.  D.  degrees,  on  examination: 

Men 

Women 


Total. 


2,100 


807 


1908 


101,188 
83,198 


5,757 
2,067 


7,824 


31,881 
1,522 


33,403 


194,599 
70,436 


265,035 


106,945 
54,815 


161,760 


46,183 
14,075 


60,258 


61,646 
41,014 


102,660 


1910 


113,074 
40,792 


153,866 


6,504 
2,649 


9,153 


37,903 
1,338 


39,241 


200,339 
73,745 


274,084 


119,578 
64,005 


'183,583 


49,919 
17,707 


67,626 


70,663 
46,423 


117,086 


7,889 
6,377 
5,450 
2,656 
869 


12,237 
6,378 


15,267 
7,420 


18,615  22,687 


1,839 
515 


1,920 
602 


2,354,   2,522 


714 


672 


312 

25 


343 
51 


365 
44 


337 


394: 


409 


1912 


117,756 
69,040 


186,796 


1914 


130,488 
72,911 


7,994 
3,663 


11,657 


36,154 
1,462 


37,616 


208,108 
110,315 


318,423 


125,750 
72,703 


198,453 


51,821 
28,995 


75,816 


74,797 
48,905 


123,702 


15,053 
9,315 


24,368 


4,360 
852 


5,212 


914 


446 
63 


509 


203,399 


8,885 
4,209 


13,094 


35,695 
1,484 


37,179 


12,982 
24,462 


37,444 


217,683 
117,295 


334,978 


1916 


152,860 
90,181 


243,041 


11,215 
5,256 


16,470 


39,301 
1,630 


40,931 


16,432 
25,824 


42,256 


249,271 
137,835 


387,106 


139,373  164,075 
77,120  95,436 


216,493 


60,321 
27,499 


87,820 


79,052 
49,621 


128,673 


16,468 
10,065 


26,533 


4,160 
1,088 


5,248 


749 


446 
73 


519 


259,511 


70,946 
36,291 


93,129 
59,145 


152,274 


5,485 
7,251 
7,707 
7,098 
1,790 
2,774 


20,586 
11,240 


31,826 


3,462 
1,062 


4,524 


825 


520| 
81 


601 


1918 


134,271 
105,436 


239,707 


8,497 
6,900 


14,406 


45,763 
2,830 


48,598 


11,385 
24,796 


36,183 


223,841 
151,518 


375,359 


142,768 
111,345 


254,113 


•62,162 
«  44,019 


107,237  8  106,181 


«  80,436 
•67,306 


« 147,742 


7,203 
5,108 
5,944 
5,683 
1,298 
4,548 


U4,720 
a  13,332 


128,052 


12,320 
11,160 


13,480 


736 


499 

63 


562 


ft  Estimated  as  to  division.  1  Does  not  include  degrees  conferred  by  professional  schools. 

*  Does  not  include  statistics  of  independent  professional  schools. 
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Year. 

Universities  and 

(Division 
A). 

(Division 
B). 

Schools  of  teeh- 
nology. 

Total 

_■». 

Men. 

Women. 

Women. 

Women. 

Hon. 

w™.. 

»„. 

«- 

1BSO-00 

V  Cfifl 

*   .-41 
46.033 

5o;»j 

ei>ia 

BB„ia 
6»,ijr 

"i.*n 

•  B.:ui 
■  jr..  <;• 
i  i...   *: 

•  119.4*0 

'   119.578 

•  no.iew 

■  1J0)?71 

■  C"  "-■ 
1  1M,07S 

8,035 
9,439 
10,390 
11,(80 

13,141 

lfl!?« 
16,536 
17,765 
18,  948 
M,  452 
21,468 
23,507 
24,863 
34,413 
■26,739 
'31,443 
■   !2;SM 
"   '5,205 
'42,328 
1  43. 441 
'64,548 
'73,703 
'  a,  IX! 

•  77,130 

•  84,861 
05,438 

2!  16$ 
2,836 
3,198 
3,578 
3,687 
3,010 

t'm 

5' 280 
5,540 
8,749 
0,341 
6,305 

e,6&3 

7,611 
7,077 

8,458 

r 

10,013 
9,851 
8,878 
0,102 
10,550 
10,668 
10,513 
10,920 
ID,  870 
10,866 
11,006 

ll!  311 
10,905 
10,034 
11,319 
13,730 
12,663 
11,573 

njan 

1,111 

6,131 
8,616 
0,517 
0,467 

8,587 
8,907 

10)347 

10,403 

13*216 
14,180 

707 
481 
481 

843 

l)l06 

1,065 
1,004 
1,280 
1,330 
1,440 
1,151 
1,102 
1,124 
1,160 
1,100 

44,026 
46,230 

51,163 
55,305 
50,814 
63,053 

64)662 

67)505 

75)472 
78,133 
82,304 
86,006 
02,161 
07,738 
96,575 
108,945 
119,480 
llj;  S78 
119,036 
125,750 
138,644 
130,373 
152,307 
164,076 

33,386 

40,560 

i  143, job 

111,345 

0) 

(>) 

(i)       '    142,768 

1  student*  in  schools  of  Mehnolofty  aro  tabulated  in  universities  and  collegw. 

>  Students  in  colleees  foe  women  an  tabulated  In  tinfversitlea  and  CoUego. 

>  Statistics  for  10l£l7  were  not  collected. 

SIZE  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  figure  1  the  672  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools 
have  been  distributed  according  to  the  total  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  each.  The  distribution  has  been  made  by  groups  of  100. 
In  the  second  and  largest  group,  144  institutions  are  included,  i.  e., 
these  institutions  enroll  from  101  to  200  students  each.  Over  half  of 
the  institutions  do  not  enroll  more  than  300  students.  Altogether, 
37  institutions  enroll  over  2,000  students.  Of  these,  13  enroll  from 
2,001  to  3,000  students;  9,  from  3,001  to  4,000  students;  7,  from 
4,001  to  5,000  students;  and  8,  over  5,000  students.  From  these 
figures,  therefore,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  are  many  very  small  and 
ir  few  very  large  colleges  and  universities. 
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Table  3. — Method  used  in  securing  the  data  weed  in  the  construction  of  figure  £. 


Groups. 


Percent 
of  insti- 
tutions 
In  each 
group. 


Accu- 
mulated 
percent- 
ages of 
institu- 
tions. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Total 


Enroll- 

Percent 

ment  In 

of  total 

institu- 

enroll- 

tions of 

ment  in 

each 

each 

group. 

group. 

4 

5 

138,767 

36.9 

62,493 

14.0 

30,697 

8.2 

24,606 

6.5 

18,873 

5.0 

16,272 

4.3 

13,740 

3.7 

12,640 

3.3 

10,746 

2.9 

9,813 

2.6 

8,618 

2.3 

7,601 

2.0 

6,602 

1.8 

6,964 

1.6 

5,029 

1.4 

4,417 

1.2 

3,544 

.9 

2,671 

.7 

1,772 

.5 

695 

.2 

375,359 

100.0 

Accu- 
mulated 
percent- 
ages of 
enroll- 
ment. 


3ft.  9 
50.9 
89.1 
65.6 
70.6 
74.9 
78.6 
81.9 
84.8 
87.4 
89.7 
91.7 
93.6 
95.1 
96.6 
97.7 
98.6 
90.3 
90.8 
100.0 


The  effect  of  this  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  students  among 
the  colleges  and  universities  is  perhaps  best  demonstrated  in  figure  2. 
Here  it  is  seen  that  10  per  cent  of  the  institutions  enroll  50  per  cent 
of  the  students,  and  one-half  of  the  schools  enroll  about  87  per  cent 
of  the  students.  The  "bowing"  of  the  curve  of  actual  distribution 
away  from  the  Ime  of  equal  distribution^ndic&tea  the  degree  of  ine- 
quality in  the  distribution  of  students.  If  the  students  were  equally 
distributed  among  the  colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools, 
the  curve  and  the  diagonal  line  would  coincide. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

In  the  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  an  aggregate 
of  36,522  instructors  are  employed.  The  teaching  staff  consists  of 
29,509  men  and  7,013  women.  These  instructors  are  distributed  as 
follows:  Preparatory  departments,  3,027;  collegiate  departments, 
23,318;  professional  departments,  10,183;  and  all  other  departments, 
1,547.  Almost  60  per  cent  of  the  instructors  in  preparatory  depart- 
ments are  men.  In  collegiate  departments  almost  79  per  cent  of  the 
instructors  are  men.  In  professional  schools  and  departments 
almost  98  per  cent  of  the  teaching  staff  consist  of  men.  Altogether, 
almost  81  per  cent  of  all  teachers  in  universities,  colleges,  and  pro- 
fessional schools  are  men.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  teaching 
staff  in  these  higher  educational  institutions  consists  largely  of  men, 
there  being  about  four  men  to  one  woman.    These  percentages  are 
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significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  public  high  schools  only  35  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  are  men,  and  in  the  elementary  schools  only  13.4 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  men.  There  is  a  tendency,  therefore,  for 
women  to  monopolize  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  work, 
and  for  men  to  control  the  work  in  the  higher  institutions. 

This  tendency  in  these  higher  institutions  is  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced from  year  to  year,  as  shown  in  figure  3.     A  comparison  of 


ns.  3. — Cur™  showing  the  distribution  ol  students  among  the  universities,  colleges,  and  professional 
schools,  191 7-1 B. 

the  two  curves,  for  men  and  women  instructors,  reveals  the  fact  that 
in  general  the  percentage  of  men  instructors  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities has  heen  steadily  increasing  since  1892,  while  the  proportion  of 
women  teachers  has  decreased  correspondingly.  It  is  also  evident 
that  war  conditions  did  not  materially  affect  the  teaching  staff  in 
these  higher  institutions,  since  the  proportion  of  men  decreased  only 
very  slightly  in  1918.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  women  are  not 
very  generally  employed  in  the  higher  institutions.  About  one-half 
as  many  women  as  men  receive  graduate  degrees  from  our  colleges 
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and  universities,  but  only  about  one-fourth  as  many  teach  in  these 
higher  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  about  eight  times  as  many 
men  as  women  receive  the  Ph.  D.  degree  conferred  on  examination, 
yet  only  four  times  as  many  become  teachers  in  these  higher  institu- 
tions. It  should  be  remembered,  however,  in  this  connection  that 
more  men  than  women  attend  universities  and  colleges. 
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Fig.  3.— Percentage  of  men  and  women  instructors  in  universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools, 

1917-18. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

While  the  total  collegiate  and  graduate  attendance  at  universities, 
colleges,  and  professional  schools  has  increased  from  156,449  in  1890 
to  375,359  in  1918,  or  over  139  per  cent,  the  rate  of  increase  is  not 
significant  unless  comparisons  be  made  with  other  concomitant  rates 
of  increase.  For  example,  has  college  enrollment  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  public-school  enrollment  or  with  the  increase  in  the  total 
population?  To  answer  this  question  figure  3  has  been  prepared. 
In  order  to  show  approximate  comparative  rates  of  increase,  the  total 
collegiate  and  resident  graduate  enrollment  in  colleges  and  universi- 
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ties,  the  public  high-school  enrollment,  and  the- total  population  have 
been  reduced  to  index  numbers.  The  public  high-school  enrollment 
for  each  biennium  from  1890  to  1918  has  been  divided  by  the  corre- 
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Fig  .  4.— Index  numbers  showing  the  comparative  rates  of  increase  in  the  total  population ,  the  total  high 
school  enrollment,  and  the  total  number  of  students  in  collegiate  and  resident  graduate  departments  of 
universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools  from  1890  to  1918.  The  curve  for  college  students  has 
been  shifted  to  the  left  to  compensate  for  lag. 

sponding  enrollment  in  1900.    Thus  in  1918  the  high-school  enroll- 
ment was  810  per  cent  of  what  it  was  in  1890,  or  it  increased  710 
per  cent.    The  index  for  1918  is,  therefore,  810.    The  index  numbers 
15599°— 21 2 
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for  the  total  population  have  been  secured  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
index  for  1890  being  100  and  that  for  1918  being  168,  representing 
an  increase  of  68  per  cent  within  this  period.  As  high-school  students 
do  not  enter  college,  presumably,  for  four  years  after  they  enter  high 
school,  the  curve  for  college  enrollment  has  been  displaced  by  this 
interval  to  compensate  for  lag.  To  interpret  the  curves;  consider  for 
instance  the  interval  1898  to  1900.  The  slopes  of  the  three  curves 
in  this  section  of  the  graph  are  different,  the  high-school  curve 
showing  the  steepest  slope  and,  therefore,  the  greatest  rate  of  in- 
crease; the  "population"  curve  having  the  least  inclined  slope  and 
therefore,  the  smallest  rate  of  increase,  while  the  "college"  curve 
occupies  an  intermediate  slope.  The  relative  positions  of  the  curves 
one  above  the  other  do  not  indicate  rates  of  advancement;  only  the 
corresponding  slopes  of  similar  sections  of  the  curves  show  this 
tendency  to  increase. 

Thus,  it  is  seen  that  the  high-school  enrollment  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  enrollment  in  colleges  and  universities,  while  the  enroll- 
ment in  college  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  colleges  and  universities  have 
not  succeeded  in  more  recent  years  in  drawing  as  large  a  proportion 
of  high-school  students  (or  graduates)  as  they  formerly  did.  The 
multiplication  of  high  schools  in  the  attempt  to  give  every  boy  and 
girl  the  advantages  of  a  high-school  education  has  not  resulted  in  as 
large  a  proportion  of  subsequent  enrollment  in  collegiate  and  graduate 
courses.  The  vocational  or  trade  courses  now  offered  by  some  of 
the  larger  high  schools  may  partly  account  for  the  decreasing  pro- 
portion of  high-school  students  entering  college.  One  who  has  com- 
pleted a  commercial  course  in  high  school  is  not  so  likely  to  enter 
college  after  graduation  as  a  student  who  has  taken  the  purely  aca- 
demic or  college  preparatory  course.  As  the  high  schools  become 
more  and  more  vocationalized  the  proportion  of  graduates  going  to 
college  may  be  expected  to  decrease.  While  the  index  curves  do 
not  measure  precisely  the  decreasing  proportion  of  high-school  grad- 
uates going  to  college,  they  do  indicate  that  this  tendency  unmis- 
takably exists. 

A  clearer  conception  as  to  attendance  at  colleges  and  universities 
may  be  gained  by  comparing  the  enrollment  with  the  corresponding 
population  which  might  be  in  college  if  all  attended.  Figure  5  shows 
such  comparisons  for  biennial  periods  from  1890  to  1918.  It  is  assumed 
that  it  takes  four  years  to  complete  a  college  course,  and  that  the  most 
usual  ages  when  young  men  and  women  attend  college  are  from  19 
to  23.  Some,  of  course,  will  attend  earlier  and  others  later  in  life 
than  at  this  time,  but  the  age  group  chosen  can  not  be  far  from  the 
average.  At  any  rate  the  total  population  for  any  other  similar  age 
group  would  be  about  the  same  as  the  total  population  19  to  23  years 
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of  age.  The  total  enrollment  in  all  departments  of  universities, 
colleges,  and  professional  schools  has  been  compared  with  this  age 
group.  The  continuous  curve  in  figure  5  varies  from  3.3  per  cent 
in  1898,  when  the  smallest  percentage  of  the  population  attended 
college,  to  4.8  per  cent  in  1916,  when  the  largest  percentage  attended. 
The  drop  in  attendance  in  1918  was  caused  by  the  war.  The  general 
direction  of  this  curve  shows  in  no  unmistakable  way  that  the  Nation 
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Flo.  6.— Per  cent  of  population  attending  college  and  gradnatingfrom  college,  1890-1918. 

is  becoming  better  educated  from  year  to  year.  Further  proof  of 
this  fact  is  given  in  the  second  or  dotted  curve  in  this  diagram  which 
shows  the  percentage  of  the  population  23  years  of  age  receiving 
baccalaureate  or  first  degrees  for  each  biennial  date.  The  number 
of  first  degrees  includes  first  degrees  granted  by  professional  schools 
as  well  as  baccalaureate  degrees  granted  by  universities,  colleges, 
and  technological  schools.  In  1890  less  than  1.3  per  cent  of  the 
population  23  years  of  age  was  graduating  from  college.     In  1916 
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almost  2.2  per  cent  of  the  population  of  this  age  received  first  degrees. 
Within  this  period  of  26  years  the  proportion  of  college  graduates 
almost  doubled.  The  drop  in  1918  was  undoubtedly  due  to  war 
conditions.  This  curve  is  decidedly  consistent  with  figure  11,  which 
shows  that  231  persons  out  of  each  1,000  entering  the  first  grade  will 
later  graduate  from  college. 
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Fig.  6.— Percentages  of  all  students  In  the  various  departments  in  universities,  colleges,  and  technological 

schools,  1890-1918. 

ENROLLMENT  BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

Within  the  last  28  years  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  distribution  of  students  among  the  various  departments.  This 
change  has  been  wrought  very  largely  by  the  multiplication  of  sec- 
ondary schools  throughout  the  country,  thereby  causing  a  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  preparatory  or  secondary  school  work  required  of 
the  colleges.  As  shown  in  figure  6,  the  proportion  of  preparatory 
students  has  decreased  from  about  33  per  cent  in  1890  to  a  little  less 
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than  12  per  cent  in  1918.  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  preparer 
tory  students  is  now  only  about  one- third  of  what  it  was  28  years 
ago.  This  decrease  is  compensated  for  by  an  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  collegiate  students.  In  1890  about  42  per  cent  of  the  total 
enrollment  consisted  of  collegiate  students,  while  in  1918  the  corre- 
sponding proportion  was  about  64  per  cent,  or  an  increase  of  over  50 
per  cent.  No  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  proportion  of 
students  in  professional  departments,  in  1900  the  proportion  being 
highest  and  in  1916  lowest.  The  upward  tendency  in  1918  is  due  to 
the  inclusion  of  students  in  independent  professional  schools  not 
represented  in  the  diagram  for  the  preceding  years.  The  increasing 
rigidity  of  entrance  requirement  to  professional  departments  has 
probably  caused  the  slight  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  students 
registered  in  such  departments  since  1900. 

The  lower  curve  in  the  diagram  representing  graduate  students  is 
significant.  The  proportion  of  graduate  students  in  colleges  and 
universities  increased  from  1 .5  per  cent  in  1890  to  4.3  per  cent  in  1916, 
or  almost  threefold.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  devoting  an  increasing  amount  of  time  to  graduate  work  from 
year  to  year.  This  figure  does  not  represent  special  students  or 
students  registered  in  other  departments. 

ENROLLMENT  IN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  relative  advancement  of  public  and  private  universities,  col- 
leges, and  technological  schools  is  clearly  exhibited  in  figure  7.  This 
diagram  represents  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  collegiate  and 
graduate  departments  only.  To  secure  the  index  numbers  for  each 
curve  the  enrollment  for  each  biennium  has  been  divided  by  the  cor- 
responding enrollment  for  1896.  The  curve  representing  public 
institutions  has  risen  more  rapidly  at  every  interval  than  that  repre- 
senting private  institutions.  In  other  words  the  enrollment  in 
private  institutions  has  increased  113  per  cent  in  20  years,  while 
that  in  public  institutions  has  increased  309  per  cent.  The  rate  of 
increase  for  the  public  institutions  has  been  almost  three  times  that 
for  private  institutions.  It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  this 
diagram  represents  only  the  rates  of  increasing  enrollments  and  not 
the  actual  enrollment  in  public  and  private  institutions.  By  refer- 
ence to  Table  1  it  is  seen  that  in  1916  the  private  institutions  enrolled 
152,274  students,  while  those  under  public  control  registered  only 
107,237  students  in  collegiate  and  graduate  departments.  From 
these  figures  it  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  private  institutions  register 
about  42  per  cent  more  students  than  the  public  institutions.  From 
the  diagram  it  is  found  that  the  public  institutions  are  "growing" 
almost  three  times  as  rapidly  as  the  private  colleges  and  universities. 
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PROPORTION  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Table  1  shows  the  number  of  men  and  women  students  in  universi- 
ties, colleges,  and  technological  schools.  For  both  sexes  there  has 
been  an  increase  since  1890.  In  collegiate  and  graduate  departments 
the  number  of  men  increased  from  44,926  in  1890  to  164,075  in  1916, 
while  the  number  of  women  students  increased  from  20,874  to  95,436 
within  the  same  period.     Expressed  in  percentages,  the  men  increased 
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Fio.  7.— Index  numbers  or  students  in  public  and  private  universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools 

showing  the  rate  of  increase.    ( For  data  see  Table  1 . ) 

265  per  cent  and  the  women  357  per  cent.  Considering  all  students 
in  all  departments,  the  men  have  increased  only  143  per  cent  and  the 
women  only  156  per  cent  within  this  period  of  26  years.  In  both 
computations  the  women  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  men. 
This  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  student  body  is  best  exhibited  in 
figure  8.  The  two  curves  representing  collegiate  and  resident  grad- 
uate students  possess  remarkable  regularity,  approaching  each  other 
with  almost  mathematical  precision.  In  1890,  of  these  college 
students  68.3  per  cent  were  men  and  only  31.7  per  cent  women,  but 
in  1916  only  63.2  per  cent  were  men  and  36.  8  per  cent  were  women. 
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The  abrupt  changes  evident  in  1918  are  due  to  war  conditions  and 
can  not  be  taken  to  indicate  general  tendencies.  When  all  students 
in  all  departments  are  considered,  there  has  been  little  change  in  the 
proportion  of  men  and  women  from  1890  to  1916.  The  genet*]  tend- 
ency taken  by  the  curve  representing  purely  collegiate  and  graduate 
students  seems  to  predict  a  time  when  as  many  women  as  men  will 
attend  college.     This  prediction  is  also  supported  by  the  fact  that 


Flo.  a.— Pei-iMntBgw  of  men  and  i 

more  girls  than  boys  graduate  annually  from  our  high  schools  and 
are,  therefore,  prepared  in  greater  numbers  to  enter  college. 
DEGREES  CONFERRED. 

Tables  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  and  23  show  the  number  and  kinds  of 
degrees  conferred  in  1918  by  the  672  institutions.  There  were 
28,052  baccalaureate,  3,480  graduate,  and  736  honorary  degrees  con- 
ferred. The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was  conferred  on  exami- 
nation by  46  institutions  on  499  men  and  63  women,  as  shown  in 
Table  4. 
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Table  4. — Institutions  conferring  the  Ph.  D.  degree  on  examination  in  19 18. 


States. 


California 

Connecticut 

Do 

District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Do 

Do 

Illinois 

Do 

Do 

Indiana 

Do 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Do 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

Do 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

North  Carolina.. 
Ohio 

Do 

Pennsylvania 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota... 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Do 


Institutions. 


University  of  California 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary 

Yale  University 

American  University 

Catholic  University  of  America 

George  Washington  University 

University  of  Chicago 

Northwestern  University 

University  of  Illinois 

Indiana  University 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Boston  University 

Harvard  University 

Massachusetts  Institute  o  f  Technology 

Clark  University 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Missouri 

Washington  University 

University  of  Nebraska 

Rutgers  College 

Princeton  University 

Cornell  University 

Columbia  University 

Fordham  University 

New  York  University 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 

Syracuse  University 

University  of  North  Carolina 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Ohio  State  University 

Moravian  College  and  Seminary » 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Grove  City  College 

Dropsto  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Brown  University 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Rice  Institute 

University  of  Virginia 

University  of  Washington 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Mission  House 

Total 


Men. 


499 


Women. 


15 

3 

1 

0 

32 

5 

4 

0 

13 

2 

7 

0 

71 

6 

5 

0 

31 

2 

1 

t 

1 

0 

9 

3 

11 

t 

4 

1 

45 

0 

4 

0 

5 

1 

11 

2 

10. 

1 

6 

1 

2 

0 

3 

1 

4 

t 

10 

0 

.32 

4 

73 

10 

3 

0 

10 

1 

2 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

19 

5 

2 

0 

8 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

21 

1 

1 

0 

63 


In  Table  1  the  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  universities,  colleges, 
and  technological  schools  is  shown  for  biennial  periods  since  1890. 
The  total  number  of  first  degrees,  professional  and  collegiate,  conferred 
since  1870  is  exhibited  in  Table  6.  From  1890  to  1916  the  number 
of  baccalaureate  degrees  conferred  by  nonprofessional  departments 
increased  from  7,319  to  31,826,  or  335  per  cent.  During  this  inter- 
val the  population  increased  only  63  per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  first-degree  college  graduates  has  been  over  5  times 
as  great  as  that  for  the  total  population  during  this  interval  of  26 
years. 
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■United  Slates  Lilt  Tables— Iliiieaii  ol  the  Census,  IBMLtij  James W.  'iinvir. 

■Estimated. 

■Includes  851,751  collegiate  first  degrees  and  406,770  degrees  conlemd  by  profession 


who  bad  not  previously  r< 


elved  collegiate  degrees. 


J  Estimated  mimUroi  graduates  living  at  each 

latino  of 

United 

Number 

1MW 

5,531 

•  0,371 

10,500 

17,  iM 

12,300 

i7,  m 

IS. 37! 

13,995 

Ifl.OM 

21,131 

18,641 

72,166 

1        U.300 

37, BIS 

37,015 

It.  St 
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,06.01! 

210.  ;w  |  4«6,  sets 

(.I. mi 

WH,  460 

Some  conception  of  this  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates 
may  be  gained  from  figure  9.  These  curves  are  index  curves  showing 
the  comparative  rates  of  increase  in  the  total  number  of  graduates 
receiving  first  degrees,  both  collegiate  and  professional,  and  in  the 
total  population.  The  original  data  upon  which  these  curves  depend 
are  given  in  Table  5.  The  average  number  of  first  degrees  conferred 
annually  from  1870  to  1874,  inclusive,  was  9,889;  in  the  interval 
I87&-1879,   9,862;   in   1880-1884,   11,645;  in   1885-1889,   12,623;  in 
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1890-1894,  16,529;  in  1895-1899,  23,056,  in  1900-1904,  26,848;  in 
1905-1909,  30,823;  in  1910-1914,  37,533;  and  in  four-year  period 
1915-1918,  41,121.  The  average  of  these  10  average  periods  is  16,- 
448.  If  this  general  average  is  divided  into  the  averages  for  each 
interval,  the  index  numbers  shown  at  the  top  of  figure  9  are  secured. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  averages  of  the  total  population  for  these 
respective  intervals  are  found  to  be:   40,519,409;   46,167,361;  52,- 
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Fig.  9. — Index  numbers  showing  the  rates  of  increase  in  the  total  population  and  in  the  number  of 
graduates  receiving  their  first  degrees ,  1 870-1 91 8.    ( For  original  data  see  Table  1 . ) 

489,168;  58,657,694;  64,991,459;  71,483,147;  78,444,375;  85,816,504; 
95,477,920;  and  102,826,309.  The  general  average  for  these  groups 
is  found  to  be  69,687,335.  If  this  general  average  is  divided  into 
the  group  averages,  the  index  numbers  for  the  total  population  given 
at  the  top  of  figure  9  are  obtained.  This  method  of  securing  index 
numbers  eliminates  irregularities  in  the  curve,  thereby  showing  gen- 
eral trends.  The  population  curve  is  almost  a  straight  line.  The  col- 
lege graduate  curve  in  all  intervals,  except  the  first  three,  rises  the 
more  rapidly  and  almost  in  a  straight  line.     Prom  1870-1874  to 
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1885-1889  the  slope  of  the  graduate  curve  is  not  as  steep  as  that  for 
the  population,  indicating  that  the  population  during  this  period 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  students  receiving  first 
degrees  from  colleges  and  universities.  Since  the  latter  period  the 
number  of  college  graduates  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  th^n 
the  total  population.    This  fact  unmistakably  indicates   that  the 
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Fig.  10. — Per  cent  of  men  and  women  students  receiving  first  degrees  and  advanced  degrees  in  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  technological  schools,  1894-1918. 

Nation  is  becoming  better  educated  from  year  to  year  as  measured 
by  the  number  of  graduates  receiving  first  degrees  from  college. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  proportion  of  men  and  women 
receiving  degrees  from  universities  and  colleges.  (Practically  all 
degrees  granted  by  professional  schools  are  conferred  on  men,  and 
so  have  not  been  included  in  this  diagram.)  In  figure  10  it  will  be 
noted  that  in  general  the  proportion  of  men  receiving  both  first 
degrees  and  advanced  degrees  has  decreased  since  1894.  Conversely, 
the  proportion  of  women  graduates  has  increased.    These  facts  show 
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that  the  rate  of  increase  in  college  graduation  is  more  favorable  to 
the  women.  It  should  be  carefully  noted  in  this  connection  that  the 
number  of  men  receiving  first  degrees  has  been  about  double  the 
number  of  women  receiving  baccalaureate  degrees,  while  the  number 
of  men  receiving  advanced  degrees  has  been  about  four  times  as 
great  as  the  number  of  women  receiving  such  degrees.  The  effect 
of  the  war  in  reducing  the  percentage  of  men  receiving  degrees  in 
1918  is  clearly  in  evidence,  the  curves  for  men  falling  abruptly  in 
1918  and  those  representing  women  graduates  rising  with  an  equal 
angle  of  inflection. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES  LIVING. 

In  Table  5  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  an  approximate 
statement  concerning  the  number  of  college  graduates  in  the  United 
States  in  1918.  This  information  is  not  collected  decennially  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  nor  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  enumerate 
the  " brains"  of  the  Nation.  From  the  statistical  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  the  number  of  graduates  receiving  their 
first  degrees  from  universities,  colleges,  technological  schools,  and 
professional  schools  has  been  ascertained  for  each  year  since  1870. 
In  several  instances  it  has  been  necessary  to  resort  to  estimates,  which 
are  held  to  be  substantially  correct.  Only  those  graduates  from  " 
professional  schools  have  been  included  who  had  not  already 
received  a  previous  degree.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  figures 
contain  no  duplicates.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  antedate  1870 
in  securing  the  number  of  college  graduates,  as  all  persons  graduating 
before  that  date  are  probably  over  70  years  of  age,  and  very  many  of 
them  are  not  now  on  active  duty.  Further,  as  only  41  per  cent  of  the 
graduating  class  in  1870  are  estimated  to  be  living  in  1918,  still 
smaller  percentages  of  those  graduating  earlier  than  that  date  will 
now  be  living.  Another  consideration  operating  to  cancel  these 
omissions  is  that  many  college  curricula  offered  in  years  preceding 
1870  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the  diversified  and  thorough 
curricula  offered  to-day.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  table  presents  reliable  statistics  on  the  number 
of  college  graduates  living  in  1918.  The  total  number  of  students 
graduating  from  college  from  1870  to  1918,  inclusive,  is  1,058,527. 
Of  this  number,  908,469  are  estimated  to  be  living  in  1918.  In  other 
words,  almost  86  per  cent  of  those  graduating  within  this  period  of 
49  years  are  still  living.  This  percentage  does  not  take  into  account 
the  number  of  these  graduates  who  have  become  incapacitated  for 
active  duty. 

The  estimated  total  population  in  1918  is  105,253,300.  There  is, 
therefore,  one  college  graduate  living  to-day  for  every  116  persons 
in  the  total  population.    If  only  the  population  23  years  of  age  and 
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over  is  considered,  the  ratio  becomes  1  college  graduate  to  every  61 
adults. 

The  death  rates  applied  in  securing  the  number  of  survivors  have 
been  taken  from  the  United  States  life  tables  prepared  by  James  W. 
Glover  in  1910  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  As  college  graduates 
should  be  better  able  than  average  citizens  to  guard  and  conserve 
their  health  and,  therefore,  to  promote  longevity,  it  is  probable  that 
the  number  of  survivors  is  slightly  too  low.  At  present  there  is  no 
known  method  of  compensating  for  this  minor  error. 

In  computing  the  number  of  survivors  it  has  been  assumed  that 
each'  class  graduated  at  the  age  of  23.  In  the  earlier  years  the  usual 
age  of  graduation  was  a  little  over  23  years  and  in  the  later  years  a 
little  under  this  age.  Some,  of  course,  graduate  earlier;  others  later. 
These  factors  are  practically  compensating,  if  the  average  or  median 
age  of  graduation  has  been  chosen  correctly. 

Table  6. —  Method  employed  in  ascertaining  college  and  university  survival  percentages. 


Items. 


Total  collegiate  enrollment 

Per  cent  of  collegiate  students  In  *— 

Freshman  year 

Sophomore  year 

Junior  year 

Senior  veer 

Number  o  I  collegiate  students  in— 

Freshman  year 

Sophomore  year 

Junior  year 

Senior  year 

Baccalaureate  degrees  granted 

Survival  percentage,  class  entering  in  1915 

College  graduates,  class  entering  In  1915 

Survival  percentage  for  each  1 ,000  entering  first  grade  *. . 

College  graduates  for  each  1 ,000  entering  first  grade 

Survival  percentages  for  each  1 ,000  entering  high  school. 
College  graduates  Tor  each  1 ,000  entering  high  school 


1915 


221,599 

39.8 
25.7 
19.3 
15.7 

87,088 
56,951 
42,769 
34,791 


1,000 
'""72 


210 


1916 


243,041 

39.3 
25.7 
19.3 
15.7 

95,515 
42,442 

46,907 
38,157 


717 


52 


151 


1917 


241,374 

39.2 
26.3 
19.4 
15.1 

94,619 
63,481 
44,827 
36,447 


538 


39 


113 


1918 


239,707 

39.2 
26.3 
19.4 
15.1 

93,965 

63,043 

46,503 

34,194 

28,  #52 

416 

322 

30 

23 

87 

68 


1  Estimated. 

*  These  percentages  are  based  on  the  returns  from  313  colleges  of  liberal  arts  which  reported  their  enroll- 
ment by  classes  for  the  autumns  of  1916  and  1917  (see  Higher  Education  Circular  No.  9,  April,  1918,  Bureau 
of  Education).  It  is  assumed  that  the  percentages  for  1916  held  for  1915  and  that  those  for  1917  hold  for 
1918.  The r  eduction  in  the  percentage  oi students  enrolled  in  the  first  and  fourth  year  o  f  college  between 
1916  and  1917  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  war. 

•  In  the  report  on  State  schoo  1  systems  a  series  of  survival  percentages  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  shown.  If  the  factor  of  retardation  is  omitted  from  consideration  these  percentages  become: 
First  grade,  1,000;  second  grade,  no  data;  third  grade,  no  data;  fourth  grade,  no  data;  filth  grade,  1,000;  sixth 
grade,  830 ;  seventh  grade,  710;  eighth  grade,  634 :  first  year  high  school.  342;  second  year  high  school,  246; 
third  year  high  school,  181;  fourth  year  high  school,  150;  ana  high  school  graduates  (four-year  schools), 
139.  In  the  accompanying  text  it  is  shown  that  51.7  per  cent  of  those  graduating  from  a  four-year  high 
school  enter  college,  or  72  out  of  the  original  1,000. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  MORTALITY. 

For  public  high  schools  it  is  estimated  that  93.7  per  cent  of  all 
graduates  have  completed  a  four-year  course,  while  for  private 
high  schools  it  is  estimated  that  the  corresponding  percentage  is 
only  89.2.  It  is  also  found  that  28.6  per  cent  of  those  graduating 
from  a  four-year  public  high  school  go  to  college,  while  40.1  of  the 
graduates  from  four-year  private  high  schools  go  to  college  the 
year  following  graduation.     In   1914   160,606   students  graduated 
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from  public  and  20,303  students  from  private  high  schools.  Apply- 
ing the  percentages  given  above  (93.7  and  89.2)  to  these  totals,  re- 
spectively, it  is  found  that  150,488  students  completed  a  four-year 
public  high-school  course  and  18,110  students  a  four-year  private 
high-school  course  in  1914,  making  a  total  of  168,598  students  who 
were  undoubtedly  eligible  to  enter  college  in  the  fall  of  1914.  From 
public  high-school  statistics  it  is  found  that  28.6  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  of  four-year  schools  will  attend  college  the  year  following 
graduation.  For  private  high  schools  the  corresponding  percentage 
is  40.1.  Applying  these  percentages  to  the  number  of  graduates 
given  above,  it  is  found  that  the  public  high  schools  send  to  college 
immediately  43,040  students,  while  the  private  high  schools  send 
an  additional  7,262  students,  making  a  total  of  50,302  students. 
Theoretically  at  any  rate  high-school  principals  think  that  this 
number  went  to  college  immediately  after  graduation  from  high 
school  in  1914. 

The  college  returns  show  that  the  freshman  class  in  collegiate 
work  contained  87,088  students  in  1914-15,  which  is  36,786,  or  73 
per  cent,  more  than  the  high  schools  knew  they  had  sent.  This 
great  discrepancy  is  probably  due  to  two  reasons:  First,  the  high- 
school  principal  may  not  always  know  how  many  graduates  go  to 
college,  as  students  may  move  from  the  community  after  graduation 
or  a  new  principal  may  not  be  able  to  supply  the  data  desired; 
second,  students  may  not  enter  college  immediately  upon  gradua- 
tion from  high  school  but  at  some  later  date.  It  is  definitely  known, 
however,  that  out  of  the  168,598  high-school  graduates  in  1914  an 
equivalent  of  87,088  students  were  enrolled  in  the  freshman  classes 
at  college  the  following  fall.  Some  of  these,  of  course,  are  repeating 
a  part  of  the  first-year  collegiate  work,  but  such  students  are  rela- 
tively few  in  number  and,  therefore,  are  not  deserving  of  considera- 
tion in-  this  study.  It  is  seen  therefore  that  about  51.7  per  cent  of 
the  graduates  from  four-year  high  schools  go  to  college  at  some  time. 

This  percentage  is  highly  significant  in  that  it  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  the  elementary  and  high  school  survival  percentages 
on  the  one  hand  and  those  for  colleges  and  universities  on  the  other. 
In  a  footnote  to  Table  6  it  is  shown  that  139  pupils  will  graduate 
from  a  four-year  high  school  for  each  1,000  that  entered  the  first 
grade  12  years  earlier.  This  transitional  percentage  (15.7  per  cent) 
shows  that  72  out  of  these  139  high-school  graduates  will  go  to  col- 
lege. Table  6  shows  that  52  of  these  will  become  sophomores;  39, 
juniors;  30,  seniors;  and  23  will  graduate.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  only 
13.9  per  cent  of  those  entering  the  first  grade  will  graduate  from  a 
four-year  high  school,  and  only  2.3  per  cent  of  the  original  number 
will  complete  a  college  course. 
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Similar  percentages  have  been  ascertained  for  the  number  of  sur- 
vivals out  of  each  1,000  entering  high  school.  On  this  basis  it  is 
found  that  406  will  graduate  from  high  school,  210  will  enter  college, 
and  68  will  complete  a  college  course.  Similarly  it  is  found  that  for 
each  1,000  entering  college  416  will  become  seniors  and  322  win 
graduate.  Since  a  large  percentage  of  seniors  in  college  left  in  1918 
to  answer  war  demands,  it  is  highly  probable  that  under  normal 
conditions  a  much  larger  percentage  of  seniors  graduate  than  is  here 
indicated,  viz,  only  77.4  per  cent.  This  graph  is  especially  significant 
since  it  shows  the  retentive  power  of  our  school  system  through  the 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  grades.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  these  college  and  university  survival  percentages  do  not 
represent  special  students  or  students  enrolled  in  professional  depart- 
ments. Had  it  been  possible  to  classify  these  students  by  years  the 
survival  percentages  would  have  been  considerably  higher.  All  gradu- 
ate students,  in  either  graduate  or  professional  departments,  should  not 
be  included  in  this  diagram,  as  they  have  previously  passed  beyond  the 
limit  represented  in  the  graph.  A  decided  drop  occurs  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  between  the  eighth  grade  and  first-year  high  school.  As 
shown  in  the  chapter  on  city  school  systems,  this  drop  is  not  so  pro- 
nounced in  cities,  where  each  child  completing  the  elementary  school 
work  has  an  opportunity  to  attend  high  school.  The  loss  between 
high  school  and  college  is  also  very  pronounced,  as  best  shown  by  the 
tops  of  the  double-hatched  bars  in  the  diagram.  Almost  30  per  cent  of 
the  students  enrolled  in  the  first  year  of  college  do  not  enter  the  second 
year.  The  losses  depicted  from  grade  to  grade  in  this  diagram  are 
sufficient  to  give  concern  to  school  administrators  in  all  types  of 
schools.  There  seems  to  be  no  measurable  loss  between  the  first 
grade  and  the  fifth.  Compulsory  attendance  laws  are  undoubtedly 
largely  responsible  for  this  condition. 

LIBRARIES. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  increasing  size  of  college  and  university 
libraries,  as  outlined  in  figure  12.  In  1890  the  average  size  of  the 
library  was  a  little  less  than  7,000  volumes  per  institution.  In  1918 
the  average  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  had  increased  to  almost 
42,000.     Within  this  period  the  increase  was  fivefold. 

The  average  size  of  libraries  is  not  so  significant,  however,  as  a 
distribution  of  institutions  according  to  library  facilities.  This  dis^- 
tribution  is  exhibited  in  figure  13.  It  will  be  observed  that  258 
institutions  do  not  have  so  many  as  10,000  volumes  in  their  libraries. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  libraries  fall  in  this  group.  In  the  second 
group  it  is  found  that  142  libraries  have  from  10,000  to  19,999  vol- 
umes. By  adding  these  two  groups  it  is  found  that  400  libraries  do 
not  have  so  many  as  20,000  volumes.     x\ltogether,  517  college  and 
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university  libraries,  or  almost  77  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
institutions,  have  smaller  libraries  than  the  average  previously  shown 
viz,  41,663.  This  asymmetrical  distribution  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  a  few  institutions  have  exceptionally  large  libraries.  Thus  15 
institutions  have  libraries  with  210,000  volumes  or  over  as  follows: 
223,470;  250,000;  253,000;  289,110;  298,856;  376,353;  410,573; 
410,722;    451,000;    545,890;    557,931;     711,416;     1,100,000;     and 
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1,241,500.  The  names  of  the  institutions  with  these  large  libraries 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  detailed  tables.  The  largest  library  has 
about  as  many  volumes  as  the  258  institutions  having  the  smallest 
libraries.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  all  libraries  in  1918  was 
23,025,736. 

ENDOWMENT. 

A  distribution  of  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools 

according  to  the  total  value  of  endowment  funds  is  shown  in  figure  14. 

From  this  diagram  it  is  seen  that  214  institutions  did  not  report  the 

15tfWa— 
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amount  of  endowment  fund.  The  second  bar  represents  58  institu- 
tions having  small  endowment  funds  not  exceeding  $50,000.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  figure  it  will  be  observed  that  90  institutions  have 
endowment  funds  exceeding  $1,000,000.    In  Table  1  the  total  value 


Kio.  13.— Distribution  ot  672  universities,  colleges,  and  profusions!  schools,  nccmding  to  the  number  of 

volnmca  in  the  library,  1917-18. 

of  endowment  funds  for  each  biennium  since  1890  is  shown.  The 
amount  of  these  productive  funds  in  1890  was  only  $76,680,076,  while 
in  1918  it  was  $481,085,952.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  endow- 
ment funds  has  been  more  than  quintupled  within  this  28-year  period. 
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The  amount  of  productive  funds  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  the ' 
libraries  have  increased  at  about  the  same  rate. 

A  better  measure  as  to  the  increase  in  endowment  funds  is  found 
m  the  average  value  of  such  funds  for  each  student  enrolled.     In 
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1890  this  average  was  only  $490  per  student,  while  in  1918  it  had 
increased  to  $1,282  per  student.  The  increase  per  student  has  been 
only  162  per  cent,  or  a  little  over  2$  times  as  much  per  capita  as  it 
was  in  1890.    It  is  doubtful  if  this  per  capita  increase  in  endowment 
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has  kept  pace  with  the  necessarily  increasing  cost  of  giving  student* 
a  college  education.  This  statement  is  further  supported  by  the  fact 
presented  in  figure  18  where  it  is  shown  that  the  percentage  of  income 
derived  from  this  source  has  decreased  almost  steadily  within  the 

ast  28  years. 
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Fio.  15.— Income  (excluding  additions  to  endowment)  and  productive  funds  in  universities,  colleges, 

and  technological  schools,  1890-1918. 

BENEFACTIONS. 

The  aggregate  of  gifts  and  bequests — excluding  grants  by  the  United 
States,  different  States,  and  municipalities — reported  for  the  year 
1917-18  was  $27,829,142.  Of  this  amount  $5,577,096  was  for  increase 
of  plant,  $5,277,598  for  current  expenses,  and  $16,758,588  for  endow- 
ment.   Thirty-six   universities,    colleges,    and   professional   schools 
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reported  gifts  above  $100,000  received  during  1917-18,  amounting 
to  $19,582,483. 

Table  7. — Benefactions. 


States. 


California 

Do 

Do 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District   of    Co- 
lombia. 
Georgia 

TIHwnfa 

Do 

Indiana 

«.. 

OSBS 

ine- 

Do 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mtesoorf 

Do 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

Do 

Do 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Do 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania... 

VoY..'.'.'.'/.V. 

Do 

^     Do-. 

Virginia. 

Wisconsin 


Institutions. 


University  of  California 

Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry. 

University  of  Southern  California 

Colorado  College 

Yale  University 

Catholic  University  of  America 


Emory  University 

University  of  Chicago 

Knox  College 

Indiana  Central  University 

Dubuque  College  (  Fourteenth  Street) . 

Baker  University 

Bowdotn  College 

Bates  College 

Goucher  College 

Amherst  College 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 

Harvard  University 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology . 

Williams  College 

University  of  Michigan 

Carleton  College 

Park  College.. 

Washington  university 

Dartmouth  College 

Drew  Theological  Seminary 

Rutgers  College 

Princeton  University 

Cornell  University 

Barnard  College 

Bible  Teachers  Training  School 

Columbia  University 

Vassar  College . 

University  of  Rochester 

Ohio  Westeyan  University 

Kenyan  College 

Wilmington  College 

Phillips  University 

Bryn  Ma  wr  College 

Lafayette  College 

Haverford  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

8warthmore  College 

Vanderbilt  University 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Lawrence  College 


Total 19,682,483 


Amount. 


S240 
130 

1,158 
373 

2,862 
300 

1,161 

2,080 
124 
270; 

1,000 
155 
118 
264 
223 
942 
183 

1,179] 
550, 
491 
292 
160 
221 
133 
105! 

155; 

152 
273 
111 
262 
139 
282 
253 
180 
188 
109 
101 
HI 
114 
158 
122 
1,093 

188; 

454 

152 
252 


461 
191 
810 
569 
062 
186 

250 

521 

253 

000 

000 

339 

438 

332 

123 

057 

777 

315 

000 

357 

718 

964 

497 

326 

256 

000 

419 

838 

863 

212 

713 

462 

683 

330 

368 

625 

000 

180 

335 

426 

410 

989 

905 

518 

817 

588 


VALUE  OF  ALL  PROPERTY. 

The  total  value  of  all  property  owned  by  universities,  colleges,  and 
professional  schools  is  shown  for  biennial  dates  in  Table  1.  These 
totals  lack  significance  unless  per  capitas  or  average  values  are 
secured.  Figure  16  shows  the  average  value  of  all  property  per 
student  (total  enrollment)  and  the  corresponding  average  per  insti- 
tution. In  1890  the  average  value  of  property  per  student  was  only 
$542,  while  in  1918  it  had  increased  to  $1,396.  (The  last  average  is 
unusually  high,  since  the  war  reduced  the  student  body  slightly.) 
The  increase  per  student  has  been,  therefore,  158  per  cent  within 
this  period.  In  other  phraseology,  the  average  value  of  property 
per  student  is  now  over  two  and  one-half  times  what  it  was  28  years 
ago.    The  average  value  of  property  per  institution  increased  from 
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$129,183  in  1890  to  $945,530  in  1918.  The  increase  in  the  impor- 
tance of  an  institution  as  measured  by  property  values  has  been  632 
per  cent  within  the  last  28  years.  The  average  college  or  university 
of  to-day  has  property  valued  at  about  $1,000,000,  exclusive  of  pro- 
ductive endowment  funds. 
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no.  16.— Tna  average  valus  at  property  In  universities,  colleges,  and  prolmsional  schools,  101/-1S. 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

As  shown  in  Table  15,  in  schools  of  theology,  8,574  men  and  780 
women  were  enrolled;  10,998  men  and  822  women  in  schools  of  law; 
13,160  men  and  643  women  in  schools  of  medicine;  1,250  men,  in 
veterinary  medicine,  8,185  men  and  129  women  in  schools  of  den- 
tistry, and  3,597  men  and  456  women  in  schools  of  pharmacy.    These 
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totals  include  all  students  in  professional  departments  of  colleges 
and  universities  and  in  independent  professional  schools.  In  1916 
the  schools  of  theology  enrolled  11,291  men  and  760  women;  schools 
of  law,  22,306  men  and  687  women;  schools  of  medicine,  14,105  men 
and  662  women;  schools  of  veterinary  medicine,  3,064  men;  schools 
of  dentistry,  10,521  men  and  194  women;  and  schools  of  pharmacy, 
5,688  men  and  346  women.  Within  this  period  of  two  years  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  schools  of  theology  decreased  by  2,797;  in  law 
schools,  by  15,173 ;  in  medical  schools,  by  965 ;  in  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine,  by  1,814;  in  schools  of  dentistry,  by  2,041;  and  in  schools 
of  pharmacy,  by  1,981.  These  enormous  decreases  were  undoubtedly 
due  to  war  conditions.  The  medical  schools  were  least  affected  of. 
any  of  the  professional  schools  during  this  period.  An  order  of  the 
War  Department  permitted  medical  and  dental  students  to  complete 
their  course  and  exempted  them  temporarily  from  the  operation  of 
the  draft  laws. 

As  shown  in  Table  21,  schools  of  theology  conferred  816  degrees 
on  men  and  12  on  women;  schools  of  law,  2,272  degrees  on  men  and 
97  on  women;  schools  of  medicine,  2,339  degrees  on  men  and  84  on 
women;  schools  of  veterinary  medicine,  475  degrees  on  men;  schools 
of  dentistry,  2,601  degrees  on  men  and  33  on  women;  and  schools  of 
pharmacy,  1,037  degrees  on  men  and  13  on  women.  The  number  of 
degrees  conferred  by  these  professional  schools  is  considerably  less 
than  the  number  conferred  in  1916,  as  shown  below,  except  in  den- 
tistry; in  theology,  2,090;  in  law,  4,323;  in  medicine,  3,436;  in 
veterinary  medicine,  759;  and  in  pharmacy,  1,796.  In  dentistry  the 
number  of  degrees  conferred  in  1918  was  greater  than  the  number 
conferred  in  1916,  which  was  only  1,852.  The  total  number  of  de- 
grees conferred  by  these  professional  schools  in  1916  was  14,256, 
while  the  corresponding  number  conferred  in  1918  was  only  9,863, 
or  a  decrease  of  almost  31  per  cent. 

TUITION  FEES  IN  LAW,  MEDICINE,  AND  DENTISTRY. 

The  annual  tuition  rates  charged  in  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and 
dentistry  are  exhibited  in  figure  17.  The  most  usual  fee  charged  in 
schools  of  law  is  in  the  $100  group;  while  the  most  frequent  ones 
charged  for  medical  courses  and  courses  in  dentistry  fall  in  the  $150 
group.  One  school  charges  $200  for  a  law  course,  a  school  of  medi- 
cine charges  $250,  and  a  school  of  dentistry  charges  $210.  The  tui- 
tion fees  charged  in  schools  of  law  and  schools  of  medicine  are  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  range,  while  greater  uniformity  prevails  among 
schools  offering  courses  in  dentistry. 
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INCOME. 

The  total  receipts  of  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools 
in  1918  was  $153,801,555,  including  additions  to  endowments.  The 
total  "working"  income,  excluding  additions  to  endowment,  was 
$137,055,415.  In  1892  the  total  income  amounted  to  $27,894,163, 
while  the  "working"  income  aggregated  $21,209,578.  From  these 
corresponding  amounts  it  is  found  that  the  total  income  of  colleges, 
universities,  and  professional  schools  increased  453  per  cent  within 
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■  Student  fees.  — •—  State  or  city .  ——Private  benefactions. 

■  Productive  funds.  — —Federal government .o—o Other  sources. 


Tia.  18.— Per  cent  of  buxn 

this  26-year  period,  while  the  "working"  income  increased  547  per 
cent  within  the  same  period.  These  increases  are  not  so  significant 
as  the  per  capitas  exhibited  in  figure  15.  In  that  diagram  it  is 
found  that  the  average  working  income  per  student  in  1892  was  only 
$68,  while  in  1918  it  had  increased  to  $365.  This  increase  amounts 
to  437  per  cent.  In  other  words,  it  now  costs  over  five  times  as 
much  per  year  to  provide  education  for  a  college  student  as  it  did  26 
years  ago.  The  rate  of  increase  has  been  quite  regular  within  this 
period  and  does  not  show  any  sudden  increases  except  in  1918,  which 
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is  undoubtedly  accounted  for  by  an  unexpected  decrease  in  the 
student  body  due  to  war  conditions.  The  statistics  for  income  in 
1890  seem  to  be  unreliable,  since  all  sources  of  income  were  not 
sought  at  that  time  in  the  statistical  inquiry.  . 

The  average  income  per  student  indicates  only  a  general  trend,  as 
all  institutions  do  not  have  these  averages.  A  clearer  conception  as 
to  this  variation  among  the  different  institutions  is  gained  from  figure 
18.  Here  the  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  have 
been  distributed  according  to  the  average  income  per  student.  Only 
12  institutions  receive  less  than  $50  per  student;  66  receive  from  $50 
to  $99;  82  receive  from  $100  to  $149,  etc.  More  institutions  fall  in 
this  $100-$149  group  than  in  any  other.  The  four  longest  bars,  rep- 
resenting 297  institutions,  show  an  average  income  per  student  rang- 
ing from  $50  to  $249.  The  average  income  of  $365  is  not  typical  of 
a  very  large  number  of  schools.  A  few  schools,  29  in  number,  have 
a  "working"  income  of  $1,000  or  more  for  each  student  enrolled. 

PER  CENT  OF  INCOME  FROM  EACH  SOURCE. 

A  careful  analysis  of  figure  19  shows  that  considerable  change  has 
taken  place  since  1892  in  the  percentage  of  revenue  of  universities, 
colleges,  and  professional  schools  derived  from  the  various  sources. 
The  percentage  derived  from  student  fees  has  remained  practically 
constant,  beginning  and  ending  near  the  25  per  cent  line.  The  pro- 
portion derived  from  productive  funds  has  decreased  from  18.5  per 
cent  in  1892  to  14.6  per  cent  in  1918.  The  percentage  derived  from 
the  State  and  city  was  lowest  in  1896,  when  the  percentage  was  only 
10.6,  and  highest  in  1918,  when  27.2  per  cent  was  derived  from  these 
sources.  The  percentage  derived  from  private  benefactions  has 
shown  considerable  fluctuation,  but  in  general  has  decreased  within 
the  period  represented.  While  the  amount  of  Federal  aid  to  uni- 
versities and  colleges  has  increased  in  general,  the  proportion  of 
revenue  derived  from  this  source  has  almost  steadily  decreased  in 
comparison  with  the  amount  derived  from  other  sources.  The  pro- 
portion received  from  incidental  sources  has  remained  practically 
constant.  In  general  these  higher  institutions  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  depend  upon  the  State  or  city  for  support  and  less  on  income 
from  productive  funds,  private  benefactions,  and  Federal  support. 
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Table  8. — Per  cent  of  income  of  public  and  private  universities,  colleges,  and  professional 

schools  derived  from  the  various  sources,  1917-18.  • 


From 
produc- 
tive 
funds. 

o 

m 

Public. 

Private. 

States. 

• 

From 
United 
States 
Govern- 
ment, 
State,  or 
city. 

8 

From 
private 
benefac- 
tions. 

From 
student 
fees  and 

other 
sources. 

From 
produc- 
tive 
funds. 

From 
United 
States 
Govern- 
ment, 
State,  or 
city. 

From 
private 
benefac- 
tions. 

From 
student 
fees  and 

other 
sources. 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

• 

United  States .... 

39 

72.9 

0.7 

22.5 

27.7 

3.8 

14.3 

54.2 

AfabpiftA 

19.8 
3.3 
1.7 
6.2 
2.1 

1.5 
6.2 
6.1 
2.6 
3.8 

17.9 
1.0 
3.9 
1.5 
1.5 

1.4 
3.8 
2.6 
.2 
1.5 

4.1 
2.0 
6.4 
l>.  0 
4.3 

3.3 

5.1 

10.7 

60.9 
82.3 
92.0 
65.2 
79.7 

57.3 
66.6 
45.3 
68.5 
74.4 

77.0 
81.1 
70.9 
72.8 
73.2 

58.2 
70.4 
65.1 
98.3 
72.6 

57.6 
69.2 
46.5 
66.2 
84.2 

75.0 
79.7 
60.1 

.8 

18.5 
14.4 
0.3 
25.3 
18.2 

41.2 
20.1 
47.2 
18.3 
21.5 

5.1 
16.7 
25.2 
25.7 
25.3 

40.0 
25.8 
32.3 
1.5 
25.9 

34.7 
28.8 
46.8 
27.8 
11.5 

21.7 
15.2 
29.2 

4.6 

8.2 

87.2 

Arizona 

AfVanjpns.  ..-...- 

9.7 
43.3 
30.2 

37.4 

5.6 
6.4 
3-7 

45.2 

84.7 

California 

3.3 

50.3 

Colorado 

66.1 

Connecticut 

17.4 

Delaware .....,., 

7.1 

1.4 

10.6 

.3 

Dist.  Columbia. 

12.8 
36.9 
13.2 

23.7 
37.8 
27.4 
20.4 
15.4 

19.9 
39.0 
46.0 
5.3 
82.1 

24.2 

14.2 

7.0 

28.1 

15.3 
14.9 
43.7 

56.4 
13.0 
6.7 
14.6 
16.6 

12.2 
11.1 
81.3 
15.8 
12.2 

27.6 

20.7 

6.3 

14.3 

71.9 

Florida 

48.2 

Georgia 

43.1 

Idaho 

19.9 

TU*nnw 

1.2 

49.2 

Indiana.  ....,,,..  . 

65.9 

65.0 

Kansa* 

68.0 

Kentucky 

.4 

67.9 

49.9 

Maine 

22.7 

Maryland 

8.1 
2.4 

71.3 

Massachusetts. 

53.3 

3.6 

48.2 

MhiTiAsnta, . , 

65.1 

Mississippi 

.3 

86.7 

Missouri 

57.6 

Montana 

Nebraska 

34.6 

19.6 

45.8 

New  Hampshire 

33.9 
28.5 

2.6 
13.1 

15.4 
21.4 

48.1 

37.0 

10.2 

73.2 

97.2 
68.8 
58.5 
76.0 
82. 0 

84.1 
77.0 
64.3 
H8.7 
83.9 

91.6 
62. 6 
82.3 
42.7 
39.6 

72.3 
87.8 
66.2 
74.9 

16.6 

2.8 
28.1 
24.1 
19.3 

7.9 

13.9 
20.2 
34.5 
29.2 
10.7 

6.2 
30.0 
17.7 
48.1 
49.7 

22.0 
11.3 
31.7 
17.9 

New  York 

25.2 
22.1 
8.3 
29.7 
16.6 

29.2 
23.9 

8.7 

8.4 

7.8 

34.6 

22.8 

28.9 

13.2 
7.9 

57.7 

North  Carolina 

2.5 
17.4 

4.0 
10.1 

2.0 
2.8 
1.2 
2.1 
5.4 

1.9 

7.2 

.6 

70.1 

North  Dakota. 

87.1 

Ohio 

.7 

.4 

47.1 

Oklahoma 

64.5 

•  67.6 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

11.3 

56.9 

South  Carolina 

10.7 
30.0 

25.1 
35.2 

115 
21.8 

16.4 
8.7 

76.8 

South  Dakota 

48.2 

Tennessee 

.3 
.2 

1.5 

57  0 

Texas 

56.1 

Utah 

Vermont 

9.2 
9.6 

5.7 

.9 

1.3 

6.9 

22.0 
16.7 

22.0 
19.1 
26.1 

22.2 

1.4 
12.7 

.5 

2.6 

11.7 

54.4 

Virginia 

1.1 

70.6 

Washington 

77.5 

West  Virginia 

78.3 

.8 
.3 

62.2 

Wyoming 

1     • 

In  figures  20  and  21  the  percentage  of  revenue  of  universities,  col- 
leges, and  professional  schools  derived  from  the  various  sources  is 
shown  by  States  for  public  and  private  institutions. 
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The  public  institutions  as  a  general  rule  derive  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  their  revenue  from  productive  funds.  Almost  a  negligible 
percentage  is  secured  from  private  benefactions.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  income  of  these  institutions  comes  from  public  sources,  and  from 
student  fees  and  other  sources.  Alabama,  Idaho,  and  North  Dakota 
are  conspicuous  because  of  the  unusually  high  percentages  of  revenue 
derived  from  productive  funds.  Delaware  and  Florida  derive  com- 
paratively high  proportions  of  their  income  from  private  sources. 
The  District  of  Columbia,  Mississippi,  Vermont,  and  Virginia  get 
relatively  small  percentages  of  income  from  public  sources.  The 
public  institutions  in  Arkansas,  Maryland,  and  New  York  derive 
practically  all  their  income  from  public  sources. 

The  private  institutions,  except  in  Vermont,  get  very  little  revenue 
from  public  sources.  The  greatest  proportion  of  revenue  comes  from 
student  fees  and  other  sources.  A  considerable  proportion  also 
comes  from  productive  funds  and  private  sources.  Connecticut, 
Idaho,  and  Illinois  are  conspicuous  for  the  large  proportion  of  income 
derived  from  private  sources.  The  private  institutions  in  California, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Maine,  and  Texas  receive 
relatively  large  percentages  of  revenue  from  productive  funds.  In 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  income  of  these  private  schools  is  derived 
from  student  fees  and  other  incidental  sources. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Table  17  shows  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  various 
special  courses  offered  by  universities,  colleges,  and  professional 
schools.  In  short  winter  courses  12,096  students  were  enrolled,  con- 
sisting of  8,429  men  and  3,667  women.  In  extension  courses  15,063 
men  and  17,817  women  were  registered,  making  a  total  of  32,880  stu- 
dents. In  correspondence  courses  there  were  2,879  men  and  2,459 
women,  or  a  total  of  5,338  students. 

In  the  summer  schools  of  these  higher  institutions  in  1917  25,538 
men  and  52,521  women  were  enrolled.  The  number  of  women  was 
more  than  double  the  number  of  men  in  these  schools. 
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Table  9. — Professors  and  instructors  in  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools 

in  1917-18. 


States. 


Conti  nental 
United  States. 


Alabama. 
Arizona. . 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut — 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia. 

Florida 

.Georgia 


Idaho.. 
Illinois. 
Indiana. 
Iowa... 


Insti 

tu- 

tlons. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana. . 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

Now  Jersey 

New  Mexico , 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. 


Tennessee. 
Texas...., 

Utah , 

Vermont. . 
Virginia.. 


Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Outlying  posses- 
sions. 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 


672 


Preparatory 
departments. 


Men. 


11 

1 

9 
22 

9 

7 

1 
10 

4 
19 

3 

47 
18 
23 
20 

14 

6 
4 

18 
27 

16 
18 
10 
31 
3 

9 
1 
3 
11 
3 

47 
19 

4 
44 

6 

12 

49 

2 

16 

7 

18 

17 

2 

4 

28 

4 
4 

11 
1 


1,804 


1 
1 


Women. 


56 
0 
10 
24 
43 

0 

0 

13 

20 

44 

16 

122 

52 

99 

110 

49 

5 

0 

82 

25 

36 

141 

10 

51 

2 

64 
0 
16 
19 
13 

133 
30 
50 

112 
12 

22 

116 

0 

13 

20 

41 
24 
13 
5 
27 

23 

7 

25 

10 


25 


1,223 


22 
0 

16 
5 

24 

0 

0 

9 

19 

35 

10 
134 
25 
68 
47 

24 
9 
0 

22 
0 

7 
37 
39 
63 

3 

40 
0 
0 

43 
4 

82 
65 
26 
34 
9 

12 

29 

0 

9 

36 

63 

38 

5 

0 

69 

4 

14 

6 

17 


Collegiate         Professional 
departments.1    departments.* 


Men. 


5 


18,358 


205 

48 

78 

831 

291 

335 
41 

246 
97 

270 

94 

1,292 

552 

624 

368 

164 
122 
155 
445 
1,274 

678 
450 
106 
562 
82 

190 

38 

171 

317 

46 

2,498 
271 
109 

1,143 
163 

212 

1,395 

84 

211 

106 

241 
391 
95 
104 
330 

222 

86 

517 

18 


Women. 


4,960 


9,955 


8 


15 
16 


Men. 


67 

12 

38 
153 
114 

24 

9 

42 

40 

106 

32 
333 
106 
292 
168 

58 
64 
11 
81 
425 

80 

102 

108 

83 

26 

69 
10 

8' 
25 

.7 

668 
80 
34 

311 
74 

65 
318 
10 
57 
43 

77 
163 

30 

7 

109 

53 

23 

142 

9 


46 
4 

67 
458 
148 

131 
0 

436 
4 

146 

3 
996 

88 
127 

94 

153 
311 
56 
269 
614 

387 

253 

11 

379 

6 

177 

0 

16 

54 

0 

1,682 

53 

17 

607 

94 

94 

982 

0 

6 

7 

334 
98 
25 
44 

190 

43 

14 

232 

0 


Women. 


8 


8 
2  ! 


228 


0 
0 
0 
15 
4 

2 
0 
13 
0 
0 

0 
28 
0 
5 
3 

0 

5 

0 

15 

13 

1 
4 
0 
10 
0 

2 
0 
0 
1 
0 

31 
0 
0 
3 
5 

5 
47 
0 
0 
0 

2 
9 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
4 
0 


Other  de- 
partments. 


Men. 


591 


2 
0 
6 
40 
9 

0 
0 

13 
2 

17 

0 
35 
15 
59 
47 

6 
5 
0 
2 
3 

11 
20 
24 
9 
22 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

16 
6 
2 

24 
3 

2 

112 

0 

2 

10 

11 

15 

0 

1 

12 

2 

3 

13 

4 


Women. 


10 


956 


19 
0 
17 
40 
16 

0 

0 

7 

14 

38 

0 
72 
37 
60 
44 

9 

7 
0 
8 
7 

7 

26 
33 
40 

3 

11 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
28 

9 
36 
15 

12 

105 

0 

23 

10 

48 

40 

0 

0 

61 

5 
5 

38 
2 


Total  number 
(excluding  du- 
plicates.) 


Men. 


11 


29,509 


267 

52 

160 

1,348 

470 

466 

41 
641 
102 
441 

100 
2,231 
694 
847 
497 

366 

421 
211 
790 
1,941 

1,006 
850 
151 
982 
112 

435 

38 

192 

382 

59 

4,329 
348 
144 

1,759 
273 

296 

2,493 

84 

226 

136 

613 
515 
133 
151 
552 

300 

110 

723 

31 


Women. 


15 
28 


1* 


7,013 


96 

12 

71 

193 

145 

96 

9 

66 

55 
171 

33 
531 
167 


11 
126 
445 


169 
160 
187 


109 

10 

8 

66 

11 

785 
166 

09 
878 

97 

91 
458 

10 
82 
76 

174 


36 

7 
217 

62 

42 

181 

27 


8 
8 


i  Including  engineering. 

1  Includes  theology,  law,  medicine,  veterinary  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy. 
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Table  10. — Number  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  public  universities,  col- 
leges, and  technological  schools  in  1917-18. 


States. 


Continental    United 


Alabama. 
Arlsona.. 


California. 
Colorado., 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

DUt.  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho... 
iUnate.. 
Indiana. 
Iowa...! 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana 
Maine... 
Maryland. 


Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 

ass* 

Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico. ... 


NewYork 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon.... 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island., 
gooth  Carolina. 
Booth  Dakota.. 


Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont. 
Virginia.. 


Washington... 
WertVfrginia 


Wisconsin 

Wyoming. ........... 

Outlying  possession*: 

Porto  Rico".!! "IT. 


Insti 

to- 

tions. 


Ill 


3 
1 
1 
7 

4 

1 
1 
2 
2 
3 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

5 
3 
3 
2 
3 

1 
1 
1 
0 
3 

5 
2 
2 
6 
3 

2 
1 
1 

4 
3 

1 
3 
2 
1 
4 

2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


Collegiate  departments. 


Graduate  departments. 


Ken. 


SO,  410 


1,100 

203 

318 

2,788 

1,170 

112 
216 
335 
296 
1,487 

256 
2,806 
2,161 
2683 
1,866 

533 
509 
611 
1,537 
388 

4,536 
1,877 

865 
2,209 

478 

1,424 

151 

395 

0 

137 

4,176. 
1,118 
451 
4,749 
1,159 

1,283 
1,743 

194 
1,404 

440 

407 

1,737 

650 

296 

1,980 

1,655 

542 

1,998 

7S 

45 
24 


41,887 


512 

196 

247 

3,444 

2,300 

25 
117 
229 
361 

12 

208 
1,385 
1,675 
2,012 
1,*65 

407 

200 

223 

3 

.     24 

1,834 
1,852 

759 
1,529 

573 

1,780 

162 

159 

0 

115 

2,740 
11 

529 
4,447 

920 

1,189 

257 

47 

27 

436 

247 

1,800 

780 

179 

3 

1,888 
220 

1,636 
114 

14 
49 


Total 


101,297 


2,752 


1,621 

399 

565 

0,232 

3,476 

137 
333 
564 
657 
1,499 

463 
4,191 
3,826 
5,206 
3,321 

940 
709 
834 

1,540 
412 

6,370 
3,729 
1,624 
3,738 
1,051 

3,204 

313 

554 

•     0 

252 

6,916 
1,129 
980 
9,196 
2,079 

2,472 
2,000 

241 
1,431 

876 

654 
3,537 
1,430 

474 
1,983 

3,543 
771 

3,634 
192 

59 
73 


12 

10 

1 

238 


0 
0 
1 

12 
14 


116 

822 

67 

19 

19 

4 

10 
28 

192 
221 

3 
117 

6 

127 
3 
0 
0 
1 

5 

37 

14 

164 

29 

22 

40 

0 

28 

7 

7 
38 
36 

2 
24 

134 

19 

228 

2 

0 
0 


W< 


2,132 


0 

20 

3 

510 

66 

0 
0 
0 

11 

6 

7 

77 

89 

260 

56 

23 
9 
5 
0 
1 

82 
106 

0 
73 

9 

175 
8 
0 
0 
0 

5 
4 

7 

163 

21 

10 
3 
2 

11 

4 

3 
27 
4 
2 
0 

130 

15 

125 

0 

2 
0 


Total. 


8 


4,884 


12 

30 

4 

748 

135 

0 
0 
1 

23 
20 

13 
375 
205 
582 
123 

42 
28 
9 
10 
29 

274 

327 

3 

190 

16 

302 

11 

0 

0 

1 

10 

41 

21 

327 

50 

32 
43 
2 
39 
11 

10 
65 
40 
4 
24 

264 

34 

353 

2 

2 
0 


Totalnumber  of  under- 
graduate and  grad- 
uate students. 


Men. 


62,162 


1,121 

213 

319 

3,026 

1,245 

112 
216 
330 
308 
1,601 

261 
3,104 
2,267 
2,915 
1,923 

552 
528 
615 
1,547 
416 

4,728 
2,098 

868 
2,326 

484 

1,551 

154 

395 

0 

138 

4,181 
1,155 
465 
4,913 
1,188 

1,305 
1,783 

194 
1,432 

447 

414 

1,775 

686 

297 

2,004 

1,789 

561 

2,226 

80 

45 
24 


Women. 


10 


44,019 


512 

216 

250 

3,954 

2,366 

25 
117 
229 
372 

18 

215 
1,462 
1,764 
2,872 
1,521 

430 

209 

228 

3 

25 

1,916 
1,958 

759 
1,602 

582 

1,955 

170 

159 

0 

115 

2,745 
15 

536 
4,610 

941 

1,199 

260 

49 

38 

440 

250 

1,827 

784 

181 

3 

2,018 
244 

1,761 
114 

16 

49 


Total. 


11 


106,181 


1,633 
429 

569 

6,980 
3,611 

137 
333 
565 

680 
1,519 

476 
4,566 

4,031 
5,787 
3,444 


737 

843 

1,550 

441 

6,644 
4,056 
1,627 
3,928 
1,066 

3,506 

324 

554 

0 

253 

6,926 
1,170 
1,001 
9,523 
2,129 

2,604 
2,043 

243 
1,470 

887 

664 
3,612 
1,470 

478 
2,007 

3,807 
805 

3,987 
194 

•     61 
73 


15599°— 21 
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Table  11. — Number  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  private  universities,  col- 
leges, and  technological  schools  in  1917-18.  • 


States. 


Continental    United 
States 


Alabama. 
Arizona.. 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado. , 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dlst.  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho... 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 
Iowa. . . . 
Kansas. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine , 

Maryland , 

Massachusetts.... 


Michigan... 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


NewYork 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
Virginia... 


Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


443 


8 
0 
6 
11 
4 

4 

0 

6 

2 

14 

1 

30 
12 
19 
16 

0 

5 

3 

12 

18 

8 
10 

7 
18 

0 

7 
0 
2 
6 
0 

30 
17 

2 
28 

3 

7 
37 

1 
11 

4 

16 

12 

0 

3 

20 

2 
3 
9 
0 


Collegiate  departments. 


Men. 


74,861 


462 

0 

347 

2,607 

407 

1,973 
0 

1,328 
100 
818 

38 
6,176 
1,730 
2,039 
1,061 

616 

798 

863 

1,489 

7,316 

891 
1,037 

363 

2,368 

0 

543 

0 
1,093 
1,947 

0 

13,162 

1,456 

70 

3,787 

143 

272 
10,816 
594 
833 
181 

1,196 

1,662 

0 

336 

985 

109 
125 

895 
0 


Women. 


63,549 


408 

0 

356 

2,512 

703 

240 

0 

1,227 

152 
1,406 

96 
7,844 
1,524 
2,589 
1,435 

413 

487 

367 

1,447 

7,105 

748 
1,338 

467 

1,509 

0 

666 
0 
0 

181 
0 

8,294 
1,065 

123 
3,437 

231 

873 
6,455 

212 
1,195 

199 

1,864 

1,960 

0 

151 

1,441 

144 

156 

1,009 

0 


Total 


5 


138,410 


870 
0 

703 
5,019 
1,110 

2,213 

0 

2,555 

252 

2,224 

134 

14,020 

3,254 

4,628 

2,486 

1,029 
1,285 
1,220 
2,936 
14,421 

1,639 

2,375 

830 

3,877 

0 

1,209 

0 

1,093 

2,128 

0 

21,456 

2,540 

193 

7,224 

374. 

645 

17,271 

806 

2,028 

380 

3,060 

8,622 

0 

487 

2,376 

253 

281 

1,904 

0 


Graduate  depart- 
ments. 


Total  number  of  un- 
dergraduate and 
graduate  students. 


Men. 


5,575 


0 

0 

0 

211 

49 

253 
0 

238 

12 

0 

0 

1,595 

18 

11 

3 

20 

8 

0 

111 

502 

0 
0 
0 
49 
0 

2 
0 
1 

83 
0 

1,509 

3 

0 

23 

7 

4 

680 

34 

2 

1 

124 

15 

0 

0 

2 

5 
0 
0 
0 


Women. 


3,757 


4 

0 

0 

288 

49 

80 

0 

65 

11 

4 

0 

1,126 

13 

16 

1 

2 

5 

0 

52 

197 

2 
0 
1 
20 
0 

4 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1,866 

6 

0 

17 


4 

875 

22 

6 

0 

49 
6 
0 
1 
6 

2 
0 
1 

0 


Total. 


8 


9,332 


4 

0 

0 

499 

98 


0 
303 


0 

2,721 

31 

27 

4 

22 

13 

0 

163 

699 

2 
0 
1 


6 
0 
1 

84 
0 

2,875 

9 

0 

40 

12 

8 

1,055 

56 

8 
1 

173 

21 

0 

1 

8 

7 
0 
1 
0 


Men. 


80,436 


462 

0 
347 

2,718 
456 

2,226 
0 

1,666 
112 
818 

88 
7,771 
1,748 
2,050 
1,054 

636 
806 
853 

1,600 
7,818 

891 
1,037 

363 

2,417 

0 

545 

0 
1,094 
2,030 

0 

14,671 

1,458 

70 

3,810 

150 

276 
11,496 


835 
182 

1,320 

1,677 

0 

336 

937 

114 

125 

895 

0 


Women. 


10 


67,308 


412 

0 

356 

2,800 
752 

270 

0 

1,292 

163 
1,410 

96 
8,970 
1,537 
2,606 
1,436 

415 

492 

367 

1,499 

7,802 

750 
1,338 

468 

1,529 

0 

670 
0 
0 

182 
0 

9,660 

1,091 

123 

3,454 


377 
6,830 

234 
1,201 

199 

1,913 

1,966 

0 

153 

1,447 

146 

156 

1,010 

0 


TotaL 


11 


147,742 


874 
0 

706 
5,518 
1,208 

2,496 

0 

2,858 

276 

2,228 

134 

16,741 
3,285 
4,655 
2,490 

1,061 
1,288 
1,220 
3,099 
15,120 

1,641 

2,376 

831 

3,946 

0 

1,215 

0 

1,094 

2,212 

0 

24,331 

2,549 

193 

7,264 

386 

663 

18,326 


2,036 

881 

8,233 

3,643 

0 

488 

2,384 


281 

1,996 

0 
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Table  13. — Students  in  universities,  colleges  f  and  professional  schools  in  1917-18. 


States. 


Preparatory 
depart- 
ments. 


Men. 


•    t 


Continental! 
United  States.  28, 157 


Arizona.., 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist  Colombia. 

Fkrida 

Georgia 


945 

0 

215 

320 
617 

49 

0 

231 

99 
883 


Idaho 125 

minds '  1,740 

Indiana I     640 

Iowa 1,290 

:  1,008 


Kentucky 

1^Miwana 

Maine. 

Maryland.*!"! 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan... 

Minnesota 

Kisassfppi. 

Missoorl". 

Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


736 

83 

0 

782 

1,255 

421 

1,804 

115 

826 

6 

541 
0 
107 
103 
127 


NewYork 2,820 

North  Carolina 508 


North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

8onth  Carolina 

South  Dakota 352 


292 

1,688 

44~ 

126 
4,080 
0 
18 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
Virginia... 


Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Outlying  possessions: 

Porto  Rico!!!!!! 


433 

608 
33 
70 

451 

467 

153 

334 

36 

0 
114 


Wo- 
men. 


16,503 


353 
0 
171 
125 
529 

6 

0 

84 

181 

625 

72 

1,358 

229 

919 

426 

538 
152 

0 
200 

0 

35 

386 

350 

625 

6 

368 
0 
0 

263 
52 

2,049 
697 
154 
516] 
451 

im 

899 

0 

184 

251 

746| 

861 

32 

0 

1,097 

121 

154 

90 

32 

0 
3 


Col*o*!..le        Graduate 
Or  or.,  t-  depart- 

m.   ts.'  ments. 


lien. 


134,271 


17 
2 

8 
1 

1 
12 


571 
203 
665 

295 
583 

085 
216 
663 
396 
305 

293 
982 
881 
632 
907 

149 
307 
464 

026 
704 

427 
914 
228 
577 
478 

967 
151 
488 
947 
137 

338 
573 
521 
536 
302 

555 

559 
788 
23 
621 

603 
399 
650 
631 
915 

764 

667 

893 

78 

45 

24 


Wo- 
men. 


105,436 


8,497 


920 

196 

603 

5,956 

3,003 

265 
117 

1,456 
513 

1,418 


2292 


304 

3,199 
5,201 
2,900 


820 

687 

5901 

1,450 

7,129 

2,582 
3,190 
1,226 
3,038 
573 

2,446 
162 
159 
181 
115 

11,034 

1,096 

652 

7,884 

1,151 

1,562 
6,712 

259 
1,222 

635 

2,111 

3,760 

780 

330 

1,444 

2,032 
385 

2,645 
114 

14 
49 


Men. 


12 

10 

1 

449 

118 

253 
0 

239 
17 
14 

6 

5,063 

134 

333 

70 

39 

27 

4 

121 

523 

192 
221 

3 
166 

6 

129 

3 

1 

83 

1 


1,514 

40 

14 

187 

36 

26 

734 

34 

30 

8 

131 

531 

36 

2 

26 

139 

19 

228 

2 

0 
0 


Wo- 
men. 


5,909 


4 

20 

3 
798 
115 

30 
0 
65 
12 
10 

7 

1,223 

102 

276 

57 

25 

24 

5 

52 

198 

84 

106 

1 

93 

9 

179 
8 
0 

1 

01 

1,371 

10 

7 

180 

26 

14 

378 
24 
17 


52 

33 

4 

3 
6 

132 

15 

126 

0 

2 
0 


Professional 
depart- 
ments.1 


Men. 


8 


45,763 


Wo- 
men. 


198 

11 

79 

1,566 

410 

283 

0 

2,235 

46 
577 

25 

5,093 

854 

927 

470 

570 

800 

78 

1,110 

3,129 

1,469 

1,397 

121 

2,729 

37 

791 

0 

43 

506 
0 

8,065 

329 

87 

2,324 

286 

542 

4,148 

0 

60 

103 

986 
1,054 
195 
116 
800 

163 

79 

872 

0 

0 
0 


All  other 
students.* 


Men. 


10 


2,830.11,385 


3 

0 

5 

172 

32 

10 

0 

139 

0 

16 

0 

296 

11 

33 

43 

97 

33 

0 

59 

192 

80 

37 

3 

127 

15 

20 
0 
0 

19 
0 

528 

0m 
i 

pa 

i 

117 
38 

120 

216 

0 

3 

8 

42 

211 

1 

0 

3 

50 
6 

31 
0 

0 
0 


173 

8 

74 

196 

284 

53 

0 

186 

42 
197 

17 
720 
192 
707 
563 

283 

102 

20 

103 

796 

196 
248 

167 
614 
184 

377 
0 

4 
22 
27 

517 
161 
ISO 
730 
151 

441 

1,363 

60 

66 

240 

100 
94 

229 
14 

147 

14 

82 

132 

19 

20 
68 


Wo- 
men. 


11 


24,848 


126 
27 
183 
686 
839 

100 
3 
123 
206 
909 

121 
2,466 

363 
2,305 
1,560 

333 
143 
9 
183 
536 

360 
361 
865 
764 
80 

1,018 

0 

4 

17 

35 

787 

440 

456 

1,941 

280 

494 

2,099 

15 

327 

725 

449 
850 
110 
6 
619 

6 

172 

280 

66 

59 
224 


Total  number 

(excluding 

duplicates). 


Men. 


12 


223,841 


2,899 

232 

977 

7,734 

2,862 

2,722 
216 

4,364 
600 

3,976 

450 

17,720 

5,665 

7,504 

4,753 

2,772 
2,319 
J,  560 
5,089 
13,407 

8,033 
6,542 
1,624 
8,318 
711 

3,731 

154 

1,612 

2,661 

272 

29,631 
3,420 
1,086 

12,948 
2,217 

2,627 

22,853 

882 

2,580 

1,202 

3,229 
5,196 
1,143 

817 
4,356 

2,547 

1,000 

4,493 

135 

65 
206 


Wo- 
men. 


IS 


151,518 


1,402 

243 

946 

7,737 

3,810 

409 
120 

1,866 
912 

2,574 

415 

13,9.72 
3,905 
8,595 
4,825 

1,804 

995 

604 

1,916 

8,055 

3,353 
4,018 
2,327 
4,537 
683 

3,407 
170 
163 
481 
202 

15,495 
2,240 
1,208 

10,364 
1,905 

2,208 

10,174 

298 

1,753 

1,533 

3,244 

5,717 

846 

339 

3,029 

2,341 
732 

3,434 
212 

75 
257 


1  Includes  also  engineering  students. 

*  Includes  students  in  theology,  law,  medicine,  veterinary  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy. 
•Includes  students  in  music,  art,  oratory,  business,  etc.,  unless  they  are  enrolled  in  four-year  courses 
leading  to  a  collegiate  degree. 
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Table  14. —  Undergraduate  students  in  universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools 

in  1917-18. 


States. 


Continental  United  States 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado .*. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Outlying  possessions: 

Hawaii ; 

Porto  Rico 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


654 


11 
1 
7 

18 
8 

5 
1 
8 
4 

17 

8 
82 
14 
22 
19 

11 

6 

4 

14 

19 

13 
13 
10 
20 
3 

8 
1 
3 
6 
3 

35 
19 

4 

34 
6 

9 
38 

2 
15 

7 

17 

15 

2 

4 

24 

4 
4 

10 
1 

1 
1 


Colleges  for      Colleges  for 
men.  women. 


Insti-| 

tu- 

tions. 


124 


3 

0 
0 

4 
1 

3 
0 
2 
1 
7 

0 
3 
3 
3 
2 

4 
2 
1 
5 
7 

2 
8 
0 
3 
0 

1 
0 
2 
4 

0 

15 
5 
0 
6 
0 

0 
11 
0 
5 
0 

2 
2 
0 
2 
8 

1 
0 
1 
0 

0 
0 


Under- 
gradu- 
ate stu- 
dents. 


86,872 


136 
0 
0 

433 
16 

1,973 

0 

808 

296 

2,161 

0 

704 

871 

297 

60 

231 

658 

374 

1,744 

4,268 

212 
228 

0 
1,078 

0 

159 

0 

1,093 

1,930 

0 

7,682 

1,325 

0 

835 

0 

0 
2,279 

0 
1,634 

0 

206 
885 

0 

201 

2,378 

28 

0 

189 

0 

0 
0 


Colleges  for  both  sexes. 


Insti- 
tu- 
tions. 


100 


3 

0 
2 
1 
1 

1 
0 
2 
1 
7 

0 
4 
1 
1 
0 

1 
2 
0 
8 

6 

0 
2 
5 
7 
0 

0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

9 
7 
0 
8 
1 

0 
7 
0 
5 
0 

3 
3 
0 
0 
9 

0 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 


Under- 
gradu- 
ate stu- 
dents. 


25,495 


695 

0 

121 

254 

48 

240 

0 

482 

361 

1,919 

0 
539 
103 
103 

.  0 

50 

457 

0 

964 

6,231 

0 
379 
962 
495 

0 

0 
0 
0 
175 
0 

4,822 

740 

0 

678 

121 

0 

962 

0 

1,093 

0 

144 

1,405 

0 

0 

1,265 

0 

0 

867 

0 

0 
0 


Insti-i 

tu- 

ttans. 


330 


6 
1 
5 
13 
6 

1 
1 
4 
2 
3 

3 
25 
10 
18 
17 

6 
2 
3 
6 
6 

11 
8 
5 

10 
3 

7 
1 
1 
1 
8 

11 
7 
4 

25 
5 

9 
20 
2 
5 
7 

12 

10 

2 

2 

7 

8 
4 

7 
1 

1 
1 


Undergraduate  students. 


Men. 


8 


97,399 


1,435 

203 

665 

4,862 

1,567 

112 
216 
1,355 
100 
144 

293 
8,278 
3,010 
4,335 
2,847 

918 

649 

1,090 

1,282 

3,436 

5,215 
2,686 
1,228 
3,499 
478 

1,808 

151 

895 

17 

137 

9,656 
1.248 
521 
7,701 
1,302 

1,555 

10,280 

788 

603 

621 

1,397 

2,514 

650 

430 

537 

1,736 

667 

2,704 

78 

45 
24 


Women. 


79,941 


225 

196 

482 

5,702 

2,955 

25 
117 
974 
152 

99 

304 
8,690 
3,096 
5,098 
2,900 

770 
230 
590 
466 

BOA 

2,582 
2,811 

264 
2,543 

573 

2,446 

162 

159 

6 

115 

6,212 

856 

652 

7,306 

1,030 

1,562 

5,750 

259 

129 

636 

1,967 

2,855 

780 

830 

179 

2,082 
385 

2,278 
114 

14 
49 


Total. 


10 


177,340 


1,680 

389 

1,147 

10,564 

4,522 

137 
833 
2,329 
25? 
243 

597 

16,968 

6,106 

9,433 

5,747 

1,688 
879 
1,680 
1  748 
4,334 

7,797 
5,497 
1,492 
6,042 
1,051 

4,254 

813 

564 

23 

252 

15,868 
1,604 
1,173 

15,007 
2,332 

8,117 

16,030 

1047 

732 

1,256 

3,364 

4,869 

1,430 

780 

716 

3,768 

1,062 

4,962 

192 

59 
73 
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Table  16. — Students  in  engineering  cowries  in  universities,  college*,  and  technological 

schools  in  1917-18. 


States. 

Gen- 
eral 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Chem- 
ical 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Civil 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Elec- 
trical 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Me- 
chanical 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Min- 
ing 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Ce- 
ramic 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Tex- 
tile 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Archi- 
tectural 
engi- 
neer- 
ing. 

Total 
engi- 
neering 
stu- 
dents. 

1 

8 

S 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

Continental 
United  States. 

7,203 

4,548 

5,108 

5,083 

5,044 

1,208 

111 

150 

201 

31,120 

Alabama, 

53 

75 
10, 
30 
300 
50 

77 
17 
84 
5 
00 

13 
232 
218 
153 

10 

45 
45 

54 

10 

272 

227 
70 
40 
05 

20 

101 

13 

20 

88 

4 

044 

70 

17 
305 

14 

23 

501 

0 

82 

23 

10 

180 

3 

02 
117 

70 

44 

73 

5 

221 

17 

0 

100 
02 

47 
24 
04 
11 
204 

14 
330 
340 
210 

51 

137 
77 
82 
18 

310 

180 

120 

50 

00 

41 

80 

58 

17 

0 

500 

118 

12 

454 

30 

83 

453 

13 

5 

13 

232 

4 

00 
180 

180 

41 

114 

2 

237 
18 
10 

418 
34 

142 

18 

05 

4 

250 

15 
324 
353 
114 

42 

12 

70 

10 

300 

251 
55 
11 
51 
15 

55 

40 

32 

137 

0 

1,090 

52 

10 

420 

10 

05 
481 
23 
02 
40 

0 
08 

2 
22 
04 

130 
18 
84 
12 

8 
51 

1 
170 
104 

17 

504 

94 

A  rkansas 

44 

35 
160 

0 

313 
43 

105 
24 

137 

5 

40 

10 
233 
250 

70 

112 

California 

1,345 
555 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

388 

Delaware 

11 

407 

42 

04 

District  of  Columbia. 

. 

757 

Florida 

07 

Georgia 

01 

717 

Idaho 

14 

18 

7 

08 

Illinois* 

80 

20 

133 

8 

57 

1,405 

1,185 

752 

Iowa1 

87 
514 

0 

Kansas*.     .... 

089 

10 

201 

Louisiana4 

01 

10 

133 

280 

1,207 
170 
150 
330 

37 
04 

331 

104 
00 

05 
8 

4 

333 

Maine 

322 

Maryland 

177 

Massachusetts  *. 

50 

00 
74 

1,020 

2,261 
507 

Michigan «* 

22 

Minnesota 

275 

Missouri'. 

75 
52 

072 

Montana 

11 
5 

147 

Nebraska* 

252 

Nevada 

27 

80 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

50 
48 

160 

New  Jersey 

08 

0 
17 

3 

301 

New  Mexico* 

33 

New  York" 

312 

703 

75 

0 

303 

0 

27 

005 

18 

12 

0 

77 

2 

3,721 
300 

North  Carolina 

00 

1 
17 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

37 
705 
181 

13 
03 

11 
06 

116 

2,488 

283 

Oklahoma 

Oregon" 

41 
218 

286 

Pennsylvania" 

702 
48 

218 
30 

135 

0 

147 

3,177 
HI 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

13 

325 

South  Dakota 

125 

Tennessee 

170 

Texas 

10 

7 

619 

Utah" 

0 

233 

Vermont 

174 

Virginia 

442 

70 

03 
54 

50 

13 
77 

925 

Washington" 

581 

West  Virginia 

8 
248 

165 

Wiscensi  n 

11 
5 

586 

Wyoming 

24 

Outlying       posses- 
sions: 
Hawaii"........ 

10 
7 

16 

Porto  Rico" 34 

1 

3 

45 

1 

)  Fire-protection  engineering,  34;  railwayengineer- 
ing,  38;  municipaland  sanitary  engineering,  11. 

*  Agriculture i  engineering,  43. 

*  Agricultural  engineering,  7;  flour-mill  engineer- 
ing.0. 

*  Sugar  engineering,  71. 

*  Electrochemical  engineering,  44;  sanitary  engin- 
eering, 22;  naval  architecture,  77;  engineering  ad- 
ministration, 150. 

*  Marine  engineering,  38;  aeronautical  engineer- 

» ketallurgical  engineering,  20. 

*  Agricultural  engineering,  7. 


*  Geological  engineering,  2;  metallurgical  engin- 
eering, 0. 

io  Metallurgical  engineering,  5. 

ii  Highway  engineering,  16;  Irrigation  engineer- 
ing, 2. 

ft  Sanitary  engineering,  10;  metallurgicalengineer- 
ing,  53;  commercial  engineering,  20;  electrometal- 
lurgy, 35. 

"  Agricultural  engineering.  00. 

"  Hydroeleotrical  engineering,  7. 

"  Sugar  technology,  10. 

"  Sugar  technology,  13. 
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Tablb  17.— Students  in  summer  school,  short  winter  course x  extension  courses,  and  corre- 
spondence courses  in  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  in  1917-18. 


States. 


Summer  school 
(1917). 


Men. 


Women. 


Short  winter 
course. 


Hen. 


Women. 


Extension 
courses.^ 


Ken. 


Women. 


Correspondence 
courses.1 


Men. 


Women. 


2 


8 


Continental  United  States 


25,538 


52,521 


8,429 


3,667 


16,063 


17,817 


2,879 


2,459 


Alabama. 
Arfsona.. 


California. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Wat.  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho.... 
Illinois... 
Indiana*. 
Iowa 


Kentucky  < 
Louisiana. 
Maine.... 

Maryland. 


ts«, 


Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.... 


New  York*.... 
North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. 

OhiD 

Oklahoma 


Oregon. ....... 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
8outh  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. 


A  PilTlflppBo « 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
Virginia.. 


Washington.. 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming*... 


Out) 


Porto  Rico 


ions: 


490 


1,220 


23 


42 
1,469 

278 


160 
4,085 
1,706 


121 
139 


137 
0 


170 


213 


(8t420) 


25 
115 
154 
416 


256 
900 
713 
916 


150 


84 


3,024 
131 
929 
536 

53 
649 

42 

216 

1,188 

1,136 

193 

260 

426 

53 

302 
14 
72 

236 


3,475 

465 

4,689 

1,012 

63 
1,145 

50 

524 

1,259 

519 
781 
374 
742 
402 

1,132 

87 

156 

507 


90 

25 

61 

2,084 

274 

48 
164 


14 

85 

13 

917 

104 

9 
6 


5,240 

0 

10 

541 


13 

84 

356 

1,710 

58 

167 

176 

164 
17 


37 
6 

0 

1,434 

0 

14 

112 

1 
0 


1,196 


335 
3 


76 


17 


4,915 
694 
123 

1,505 
537 

244 

358 


7,318 

792 

386 

3,582 

1,137 

622 
1,227 


159 
35 
168 
149 
117 

969 
76 


39 
0 
6 

73 
3 

452 
16 


2,807 
302 

89 
830 

20 


234 


1,144 

238 

19 

440 


81 
15& 


1,038 


419 
114 


7,718 

107 

.500 

2,027 

17 


734  236 

(864) 


21 
163 

678 

1,998 

126 

62 

119 

398 
142 
986 

20 


166 
561 

2,116 
2,761 

578 
475 
152 

1,221 
359 

1,509 
241 


66 
94 


7 
43 


74 


735 


18 
52 

206 
5 

326 
3 


0 
1 

34 
0 
3 
0 


487 

1,417 

0 

0 


27 


106 


62 


200 


2,062 


793 

0 

52 

53 


47 


10 
30 
(2,456) 
86 


122 


34 

131 

3 

32 

547 

95 


582 


0 

27 

202 

9 

192 


(5^500) 


24 

28 
166 


18 

128 
54 


68 


i  Also  23,664  extension  students  reported  not  divided  as  to  sex. 

*  Abo  9J60coiTespondeiice  students  reported  not  divided  as  to  sex.  onw^AH^ 

■  Abo SKxteroionstudents  not  divided  as  to  sex;  oorrespondenoe  students,  2,004  not  divided 
4  Aim 4 407  AxtMiskin  students  not  divided  as  to  sex. 


10 
35 

207 


0 

d 
n 

22 
535 

12 


289 


11 

21 

350 

30 

128 


50 


20 

5 

83 

104 

32 

67 

156 

114 

29 

0 
154 


141 
23 


111 


to 


1 
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Tablx  18. — Number  of  first  degrees  conferred  on  men  by  universities,  colleges,  and  tech- 
nological schools  in  1917-18. 


States. 


Continental  United 
States 


Alabama.. 
Arizona... 
Arkansas.. 
California.. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia. 


Idaho.. 

Illinois.. 

Indiana. 

Iowa... 

Kansas. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana. . 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Outlying  possessions: 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 


1 


9,002 


06 

'     8 

84 

856 

00 

000 
9 

113 
15 
97 

14 
515 
210 
286 
204 

57 

85 

04 

146 

704 

881 
210 

60 
225 

12 

141 

4 

202 

118 

4 

1,010 
256 

32 
601 

60 

65 
648 

68 
204 

25 

85 

153 

23 

32 

235 

83 

63 

251 

1 


1 


1,506 


28 

7 

7 

48 

21 

11 

8 


6 
10 

4 

106 
72 

116 
56 

20 
20 
25 
10 
50 

71 
34 
20 
55 
4 

82 

1 

23 

12 

3 

148 

23 

6 

54 

14 

54 

80 

4 
58 
14 


20 

12 

11 
5 

8 
17 
80 

1 


134 


6 
4 


15 
2 


20 

0 
4 


16 


5 


610 


3 


17 
10 


10 


53 


9 
'l 


62 
2 


3 

8 


11 


206 


24 
2 

11 
97 


s 


224 


3 


76 


6 


7 
1 


17 


8 

"i 


33 


7 
37 


39 


6 
38 


27 
23 


5 

"i 


8 


29 


3 


5 
3 


3 


16 
1 


8 


3 


13 


1 
2 


10 


160 


2 
1 


2 
29 


26 


2 
30 


11 


404 


20 
2 

22 
2 

7 


2 
22 
26 

5 


6 
8 


66 

30 
9 


IS 


811 


5 

1 

2 

27 

16 

8 
6 
7 


8 


3 


48 
13 


8 

1 


6 
6 


45 

4 


85 


1 

28 
3 


3 
2 
1 

io' 

7 


28 

88 

36 

6 

3 
7 
4 
2 
58 

84 
8 
8 

11 
3 

6 
1 

4 
9 


It 


738 


22 

2 

4 

24 

22 

10 
4 

4 

1 

18 

4 
44 
45 

28 
10 

20 
12 
12 


142 
9 
5 

68 

4 

2 
91 

1 
15 

1 

5 

12 

3 

8 

26 

11 

4 

21 

2 


64 

46 

10 

11 

3 

3 

8 


ii 


14 


781 


10 
1 


22 
10 

24 
3 
1 


30 


33 

49 

15 

7 


9 
6 


73 

63 

8 

4 
5 

4 


64 

9 

7 

33 

11 

8 

72 

1 


4 

15 

2 

2 

24 

14 
4 

26 


104 
6 
3 

46 

7 

12 

63 

3 

34 


2 
1 
2 

8 

2 

4 

31 

2 


16 


166 


15 
13 


1 
6 


16 


19 


13 


11 
3 


9 


2 

8 


3 
18 


5 
3 


3 
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Tablk  10.— Graduate  degrees  conferred  on  men  by  universities,  colleges,  and  technological 

schools  in  1917-18. 


States. 

• 
• 

< 

& 

• 

* 

4 

00* 

• 

* 

■ 
• 

* 

00 

• 

• 

< 

• 
00 

* 

• 
« 

00 

• 

W 

1 

* 

o 

W 

• 

• 

• 
<*> 

& 
1ft 

• 

A 

ie 

m 

Q 

• 
Ah 

• 

1 

2 

% 

ft 

« 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

17 

18 

United  States. 

1,332 

10 

2 

4 

17 

273 

35 

4 

7 

44 

14 

9 

34 

2 

499 

7 

4 

Alabama 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

•  •  •  ■ 

2 

Arfofliin. , ,  ......... 

nnWnrnlft                 

61 
22 

19 

10 

1 

•  m  m  • 

1 

15 

Colorado,  j 

1 

1 

15 

8 
1 
1 
1 
6 

1 
31 

4 
16 
10 

4 

6 

1 

33 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

34 

1 

10 

1 

24 

Florida 

Georgia. rr 

3 

TilaM  ,  mj 

184 
17 
15 
18 

4 
4 

•  *  •  • 

1 

1 

5 
8 
4 
1 

2 
5 

a>  •  •  • 

3 

•  •  •  • 

107 
2 
9 

Tnfliuia. 

7 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

5 
1 

3 

1 

•  •  *  • 

.rah* 

1 

2 

Maryland. 

24 

96 

46 
13 

3 
50 

1 

23 

3 
19 

18 

13 

1 

11 

58 

11 
10 

Mfnwhusotta 

1 

3 
1 

2 

Wli^Vflfli* 

•  •  *  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

1 

•  *  m  » 

2 

•  •  •  • 

■"w^lppi  ..... 

lffa^nri 

1 

3 

2 

m  m  m  a 

8 

1 
2 

3 

1 

2 
3 

23 

1 

14 

1 

NewMextoo 

New  York*. 

320 
29 

3 
44 

9 

2 

106 

19 

19 

3 

14 

21 

3 

2 

10 

5 

6 

47 

2 

2 

23 

14 
2 
2 

2 

•  •  •  • 

13 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 
1 

•  •  m  • 

•  •  •  • 

124 
1 

i 

North  Carolina 

Ohio. 

•  •  •  • 

1 

21 
1 

1 

3 

•  m  a  • 

10 

Oklahoma 

3 

Pennsylvania. 

3 

20 
1 

3 

2 

1 



3 

•  •  •  « 

25 

8 

2 

South  Dakota 

5 

1 
1 
2 

1 

8 

1 

Utah/* 

Virginia 

1 

1 

2 

•  *  •  • 

1 
1 

12 

ttestVftgmla 

6 

27 

2 

4 

1 



'22 

1 

*  Fire  protection  engineering.  1. 

*  Master  of  science  in  publicnealth,  1*  master  of  landscape  gardening,  1 . 
•Doctor  of  pedagogy,  2;  master  of  pedagogy,  13;  master  of  landscape  design.  1. 
«  Master  of  science  in  metallurgy ,  4. 
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Table  20. — Degrees  conferred  on  women  by  universities,  colleges,  and  technological 

schools  in  1917-18. 


First  degrees  in— 

Graduate  degrees. 

States. 

Arts 
and 
sci- 
ences. 

Agri- 
cul- 
ture. 

Archi- 
tec- 
ture. 

Com- 
merce. 

Educa- 
tion. 

Fine 
arts 
(art). 

Home 
eco- 
nom- 
ics. 

Mu- 
sic. 

Ora- 
tory. 

A.M. 

M.8. 

Ph.D. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

Continental 
United  States.. 

11,243 

84 

3 

30 

945 

22 

773 

217 

15 

1,033 

53 

63 

A  labama. 

82 

13 

42 

679 

271 

0 
13 

136 
50 

126 

30 
803 
309 
607 
338 

79 

40 

65 

150 

1,328 

371 
337 
185 
135 
42 

221 

15 

20 

45 

6 

1,446 
82 
60 

748 
117 

150 
587 

51 
149 

57 

86 

313 

18 

62 

165 

254 

40 

404 

7 

1 

2 

Arizona 

Arkansas     

California 

2 

21 

102 
17 

2 

4 

3 

Colorado  > .*. . 

24 

Connection* 

2 

2 

5 

Delaware 

1 

9 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

14 

27 
6 
1 

1 

2 

Florida >. 

i 

39 

2 

Georgia 

2 

9 
91 

Ida^o , 

Illinois 

6 

3 

92 

29 

2 

110 
13 
19 
24 

7 
7 
1 
6 
63 

33 

19 

2 

20 

4 
4 
6 
2 

1 

8 

Indiana 

1 

Iowa 

4 

1 

92 
76 

6 

4 

2 

3 

TTftiupvi 

8 

Kentucky 

T/ontaiana.. 

27 

1 

Main*  . 

10 

Maryland 

6 
1 

1 

Massachusetts 

4 

5 

5 

2 

Michigan 

57 
64 

2 

2 

%f  jnnmnta,  _,-,.__, 

33 

1 

Mississippi* 

13 

Missouri.*. 

2  I          2 

1 

116 

1 

Montana 

15 
34 

Nebraska 

i 

* 

2 

17 
1 

1 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

1 

1 

New  Mexico 

4 

New  York  » 

59 

12 

324 

5 

15 
6 

11 

359 

3 

3 

32 

7 

1 
45 

8 
7 
2 

5 

11 

1 

8 

16 

North  Carolina 

35 
158 

1 
6 

6 

47 

3 

Ohio 

3 

10 
8 

5 
13 

2 

1 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

2 

2 
2 
1 

Pennsylvania  4_ , 

1 

44 

30 
6 

11 

Rhode  Island 

3 

10 

19 

Tennessee 

51 

8 

1 

Texas 

1 

50 

17 

5 

6 

21 

Utah 

• 

43 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

1 
2 
1 

2 

21 

8 

1 

39 

3 

Wisconsin  * 

4 

66 

4 

7 

3 

1 

Wyoming.   , 

1 

* 

Outlying  possessions: 
Hawaii 

1 

Porto  Rico 

i  Master  of  commercial  science,  1;  graduate  in  public  health,  1. 

*  Master  of  music,  1. 

*  Master  of  science  in  agriculture,  1 ;  master  of  forestry,  1 ;  master  of  architecture,  1 ;  doctor  of  pedagogy,  1 ; 
master  of  pedagogy,  1;  master  of  commercial  science,  1. 

*  Doctor  of  science,  1. 

*  Master  of  philosophy,  1 
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Table  21.— Degrees  conferred  on  men  and  on  women  in  certain  professional  courses  by 
universities,  colleges >  and  professional  schools  in  1917-18. 


States 

Theology. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

Veterinary 
medicine. 

Dentistry. 

Pharmacy. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

ft 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

United  States.. 

816 

12 

2,272 

97 

2,339 

84 

475 

0 

2,601 

33 

1,037 

97 

Afetaina 

7 

0 

14 

2 

4 

69 

19 

38 

0 
0 
0 
12 
0 

0 

9 

0 

17 

0 

8 

0 

ArfcuKtajf      ....    ... 

8 
17 

8 

41 

0 
0 
0 

0 

21 

41 

6 

18 

0 
5 
2 

0 

(alilornta 

113 
60 

1 
3 

46 
4 

3 

Colorado, 

9 

0 

1 

Connecticut 

. 

Dist.  Columbia. 

Florida      

18 

0 

425 
13 
23 

10 
0 
0 

63 

1 

12 

0 

92 

2 

15 

0 

Georgia 

14 

0 

27 

0 

2 

0 

Idaho 

Illinois 

64 

4 

227 
39 
17 
23 

16 
15 
14 

11 
0 
0 
2 

1 
0 
0 

361 
40 
26 
18 

16 
62 
18 
78 
185 

85 
17 

16 
0 
2 
0 

0 
1 
0 
9 
6 

4 

2 

lis 

55 
30 
15 

0 
0 
0 
0 

201 
84 
64 

4 

0 
2 

48 

17, 

11 

8 

13 
2 

6 

2 

1 
9 

43 

0 
0 

0 

1 

Kansas 

0 

Kentucky 

1 

21 

0 

2 

Maine 

5 
56 

0 
3 

154 

347 

110 

74 

3 
3 

2 
1 

M*i1fflH*hTWflttS,    . .  . , 

206 

97 
44 

19 

94 

1 

19 

6 

0 
0 
0 
5 
3 

0 

23 

21 
10 

8 
19 

2 

10 

.  l 

lfirhif»n     

10 

• 

0 

2 

46 

0 

4 

0 

Missouri". 

151 

0 

99 

1 

53 

0 

249 

1 

1 

0 

39 

1 

27 

0 

6 

New  Hampshire. . . 

1 
30 

0 
0 

1....". 

1 

New  York 

North  Carolina..... 

88 
5 

2 
0 

420 

14 

1 

114 
18 

9 

62 

22 
0 
1 
8 
1 

0 
5 

400 

11 

71 

0 

332 

1 

378 

9 

5 

50 

12 

24 
207 

34 
0 

North  Dakota. 

6 

123 

20 

0 
1 
0 

0 

Ohio 

37 
14 

5 
96 

0 
0 

3 
0 

40 

0 

82 

3 

5 

Oklahoma     

3 

1 

259 

16 

37 

0 

387 

6 

12 

13 

12 

59 

31 

3 

2 
0 

4 

3 
0 

Smith  Dakota. ..... 

7 

116 
62 

6 

2 
1 

1 

6 
16 

0 
0 

90 

1 

13 
32 

2 

1\m_«  .   

2 

Utah     

1 

22 
65 

0 
0 

1    "  " 

Virrmia    ...  . 

35 

0 

35 

12 

6 

27 

0 

1 
0 
0 

21 

0 

12 
9 

0 

8 

0 

7 

Wart  Virginia  .,--- 

40 

3 

93 

0 

19 

1 

1 

1 
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Tablb  22. — Honorary  degrees  conferred  by  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools 

in  1917-18. 


States. 

• 

A 

« 

A 

• 

• 

A 

• 

• 

A 

• 

3 

• 

A 

£ 

• 

i 

• 
• 

• 
A 

• 

A 

t 

• 

A 

• 

I 

• 

* 

• 

< 

• 
• 

• 

A 

1 

1 

t 

8 

4 

ft 

« 

7 

8 

• 

10 

n 

12 

1* 

United  States 

263 

221 

8 

28 

5 

43 

3 

9 

4 

91 

12 

8 

Alabama 

7 

8 
2 
2 
14 
2 

8 
1 
2 

Arizona. ,... 

1 

Arkansas. 

2 
2 
1 

10 

California 

1 

2 

19 

Colorado 

Connecticut1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

T)i*tr  Columbia 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

Florida 

Georgia 

7 

5 

1 

2 

Illinois 

22 

10 

13 

9 

4 

5 

11 

3 

2 

4 

1 
4 

8 
5 

5 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
1 
3 

^*H*ana  *.. 

1 

1 

Kansas'......... 

1 

Kentucky 

2 

Louisiana 

if ai  ne .......... 

1 

13 
5 

8 
6 

6 
1 
2 

1 

i 

1 
4 
6 

6 

Maryland  *...».. 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

Massachusetts.  ..  .......  .. 

Michigan  • 

1 

Minnesota 

Mississippi* 

l 

1 

Missouri7^ 

10 

5 

1 

Nebraska , 

3 

2 

Npw  Hampshire  *..-.... 

3 

7 

1 
3 

4 
3 

4 

1 

1 

New  York  • 

14 
4 

30 
4 

1 
18 

2 

4 

6 
1 

4 

12 

1 

5 

Nrwth  r.Aroflna 

North  Dakota 

Ohio" 

23 

8 

2 

4 

8 

1 

Oregon 

2 
36 
2 
8 
2 

10 

Pennsylvania11. 

28 
3 
6 
2 

■ 
4 

1 

4 

1 
1 

8 

1 

1 

12 
3 

7 

1 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota1*. 

Tennessee-  T  - .......  T .  ,-,- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

i 

■ 

Utah 

i 

4 

6 

1 

1 

i 

Virginia 

20 

1 

Wnahfiiflrtoti. ........ . ...  - . 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

5 

4 

1 

■ 

1  Bachelor  of  muslo,  1;  bachelor  of  divinity,  1. 
1  Doctor  of  medicine,  1. 

•  Doctor  of  mechanical  engineering,  2;  civil  engineering,  7;  electrical  engineering,  2. 
« Doctor  of  agriculture,  1;  bachelor  of  divinity,  1. 

•  Master  of  engineering,  1. 

•  Master  of  music,  1. 

7  Doctor  of  sacred  theology,  4. 

•  Master  of  pedagogy,  1. 

•  Doctor  of  commercial  science,  1;  master  of  humane  letters,  1;  doctor  of  sacred  theology,  1;  master  of 
civil  engineering,  1;  doctor  of  public  health,  2. 

*•  Bachelor  of literature,  1. 

11  Doctor  of  jurisprudence,  1;  doctor  of  chemistry,  1;  master  of  philosophy,  1;  bachelor  of  science  la 
architecture,  1;  domestic  science,  4;  secretarialstudies,  2. 
it  Mining  engineering,  1. 
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Tabu  23.— Summary  of  degrees  conferred  by  universities,  colleges,  and  technological 

schools  in  1917-18. 


States. 

Baccalaureate  degrees. 

Graduate  degrees. 

Honor* 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Man. 

Women. 

Total. 

degrees. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Continental  United  fltates 

14,720 

13,382 

28,052 

2,320 

1,160 

8,480 

736 

Alabama..  .,..". 

177 
19 
47 

538 

185 

788 
32 

148 
23 

184 

25 

841 
436 
491 
820 

102 

07 

140 

185 

1,117 

667 
320 
115 
404 
31 

204 

6 

328 

215 

*    7 

1,706 

312 

62 

909 

107 

161 

1,181 

03 

317 
47 

127 

219 

72 

55 

308 

138 
92 

508 
11 

82 

18 

42 

702 

205 

2 
28 

IfiO 
51 

160 

80 

1,026 

800 

607 

425 

85 

68 

75 

150 

1,342 

480 
434 

108 

256 

57 

257 
15 
20 
45 
10 

1,872 

88 

101 

067 

184 

157 
675 

57 
150 

76 

145 

864 

78 

67 

171 

200 

42 
482 

12 

250 

32 

80 

1,240 

480 

790 
55 

203 

74 
353 

64 

1,867 

745 

1,008 
754 

•  187 
165 
224 
344 

2,450 

1,007 
754 
313 

600 
88 

461 

21 

348 

260 

17 

8,668 
400 
163 

1,876 
241 

318 
1,856 
IfiO 
476 
123 

272 
583 

IfiO 
122 
470 

437 

134 

090 

23 

9 

2 

0 

88 

24 

86 
1 

60 
2 

10 

1 

835 

43 

45 

80 

0 

0 

8 

88 

170 

81 

80 

4 

64 
2 

28 
1 
2 

42 

0 

520 

83 

5 

80 
10 

5 

165 

28 

10 

0 

15 

26 

0 

2 

15 

18 

6 

100 

0 

1 

2 

0 

100 

10 

0 
0 
30 
6 
1 

0 

122 

18 

28 

26 

8 
7 
1 
7 
65 

41 
21 

8 
21 

0 

18 
1 
0 
2 
0 

ScMr 

3 

3 

85 

7 

3 

50 

•     12 

7 

2 

6 
11 
1 
0 
0 

11 

1 

44 

0 

10 

4 

0 

197 

43 

95 
1 

90 
8 

20 

1 

457 

61 

73 

56 

17 

16 

4 

45 

244 

122 
60 

7 
85 

2 

46 
2 
2 

44 

0 

009 

36 

8 

115 

17 

8 

224 

40 

26 

11 

21 
37 
10 
2 
15 

29 

7 

153 

0 

15 

Arizona. * . 

3 

Artonms ,     .. 

4 

r^Hf^fc^ 

17 

Colorado. 

5 

Delaware 

46 
2 

THftfk*  of  CohimM* 

13 

Florida 

Georgia. 

15 

Idaho... 

TJDnofe ^ 

33 

23 

21 

23 

10 

1 

llafl«    

18 

If ftryland. «■ 

81 

Manachnsott* 

19 

Michigan 

23 

i-tanefota 

8 

4 

aftwmiif"     

19 

1 

5 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire. ...  r . 

9 

New  Jersey. 

19 

New  Mexico 

New  York. 

83 

North  Carolina 

9 

North  Pakot* 

1 

Ohio. 

60 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

2 

108 

Rhode  Island 

9 

ft^nth  fViroUna 

15 

5 

19 

Utah     .a      ._         r. 

5 

27 

1 

West  VfrirfnJa 

10 

OotMn^possessions: 

• 

3 

0 

3 

1 
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Tablb  24. — Property  of  universities,  colleges^  and  professional  schools — Fellowships  and 

scholarships  %n  1917-18. 


Spates. 


Continental 
United  States 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkanas 

California.......... 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.ot  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana «... 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

\ffchfypm 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Outlying      posses- 
sions. 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 


Number 
of  vol- 
umes in 
library. 


2 


23,025,736 


168,642 

28,000 

62,545 

915,997 

337,026 

1,463,070 
26,000 

378,623 
77,069 

219,679 

56,370 

1,678,442 

541,752 

597,968 

454,159 

219,286 
141,061 
269,064 
447,207 
2,481,070 

657,684 
538,030 
106,725 
688,283 
67,314 

233,475 

31,000 

182,000 

871,058 

33,523 

2,908,176 

283,029 

103,895 

1,095,199 

"   76,776 

196,474 

1,677,995 

272,600 

209,238 

99,037 

277, 195 
346,714 
84,838 
165,160 
469,297 

213,702 
80,126 

454,263 
41,000 


23,933 
7,500 


Value  of 

library, 

scientific 

apparatus, 

machinery, 

and 
furniture. 


189,766,793 


$104,069,481 


617,390 

145,692 

355,411 

3,630,669 

1,349,376 

779,495 
258,236 
1,117,183 
304,738 
880,078 

259,742 
6,598,978 
1,919,865 
4,152,106 
.1,630,741 

868,219 

819,612 

515,799 

2,523,188 

5,799,732 

3,357,982 
2,907,206 

733,645 
3,120,307 

434,232 

970,154 
236,887 
990,000 
963,048 
280,008 

12,074,282 
1,248,827 

644,274 
4,744,008 

673,792 

878,748 
9,781,296 

146,600 
1,031,050 

436,981 

1,185,569 

2,452,699 

288,924 

493,717 

1,526,411 

1,138,305 
366,735 

2,420,857 
304,000 


133,719 
97,451 


Value  of 
grounds. 


782,000 

190,950 

134,000 

2,080,843 

1,550,039 

338,202 
400,000 

2,393,809 
309,572 

2,174,882 

129,500 
8,942,207 
2,053,267 
4,144,553 
2,006,956 

1,274,136. 
1,211,048 
123,000 
4,299,158 
6,922,307 

1,491,864 
3,524,767 

683,020 
3,337,709 

211,773 

1,  vWi,  3V9 
415,298 
487,000 

2,992,256 
83,000 

15,324,262 
1,582,057 

424,420 
5,241,341 

223,763 

1,406,791 

11,820,430 

14,855 

2.291,186 

286,800 

2,196,235 

1,904,659 

73,700 

118,879 

1,852,519 

1,433,374 
400,785 

2,989,920 
100,000 


126,116 
65,910 


Value  of 
buildings 
(including 
dormi- 
tories). 


1329,987,558 


3,276,124 

653,500 

939,200 

19,314,236 

3,941,647 

3,159,772 
974,000 
3,401,939 
1,257,747 
4,753,450 

930,612 
20,195,701 

7,283,471 
12,705,439 

4,600,873 

3,664,821 

2,963,301 

2,190,787 

15,950,008 

24,076,052 

7,602,375 
10,162,714 

2,542,190 

11,333,358 

705,245 

3,786,766 

230,970 

2,520,000 

3,514,684 

365,035 

49,912,341 
3,964,947 
1,389,310 

14,548,993 
1,729,687 

2,612,196 

32,689,041 

324,450 

4,033,117 

1,752,302 

4,793,510 
9,067,481 
1,398,700 
1,954,210 
8,288,993 

3,190,835 

1,136,643 

7,m795 

487,000 


70,499 
186,541 


Value  of 
dormi- 
tories. 


$55,143,845 


1,038,681 

79,500 

311,750 

1,190,084 
185,385 

916,739 
219,000 
210,756 
336,005 
1,763,264 

135, 000 
3,322,427 

986,300 
2,361,631 

325,500 

1,097,591 
514,933 
400,287 
932,761 

5,518,488 

844,453 
2,108,156 

672,150 

1,547,888 

75,000 

368,221 

72,516 

915,000 

742,000 

73,500 

6,128,116 
1,527,379 

311,000 
2,152,064 

247,000 

463,493 
5,244,245 


1,369,800 
387,911 

1,276,768 
3,087,028 


318,819 
1,674,757 

138,628 

126,892 

1,344,979 

80,000 


Productive 
funds. 


$481,085,952 


li  885, 678 

10,500 

449,242 

36,443,163 

2,427,680 

26,218,180 
473,864 

1,466,867 
214,271 

4,149,386 

1,616,706 
46,928,529 
6,471,595 
9,718,046 
3,416,970 

4,939,303 
6,798,569 
4,187,902 
7,665,557 
72,156,970 

3,429,501 
5,397,615 
1,279,000 
12,862,911 
.  680,250 

4,673,657 

330,554 

4,388,951 

14,020,703 

20,761 

77,384,699 
3,160,092 
2,390,617 

14,028,724 
4,087,947 

3,997,063 
42, 775, 143 


1,592,643 
1,636,090 

7,553,710 

13,796,791 

20,000 

2,096,193 

7,507,164 

6,572,191 
395,436 

6,829,239 
239,339 


10,850 


Num- 
ber of 
fellow- 
ships 
and 
scholar- 
ships. 


8 


16,609 


165 

23 

9 

378 

174 

359 

2 

330 

20 

242 


1,831 
107 
830 
226 

359 
375 
119 
657 

1,587 

172 
379 

96 
314 

72 

49 

7 

752 

582 

6 

1,726 
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33 

450 

87 

7 
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447 
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Table  24. — Property  of  universities,  colleges  x  and  professional  schools — Fellowships  and 

scholarships  %n  1917-18. 


States. 


Continental 
United  States 


Alabama., 
Arizona.. 
Arkanas.. 
California. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  ot  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho... 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 
.Iowa..., 
Kansas. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan.. 
Minnesota., 
Mississippi. 
Missouri... 
Montana. . . 


Nebraska 

Nevada , 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico , 


Number 
of  vol- 
umes in 
library. 


2 


23,025,736 


New  York , 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 


Tennessee. 
Texas...., 

Utah , 

Vermont.. 
Virginia... 


Washington. . . 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Outlying      posses- 
sions. 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 


168,642 

28,000 

62,545 

915,097 

337,026 

1,463,070 
26,000 

378,623 
77,069 

219,679 

56,370 

1,678,442 

541,752 

597,968 

454,159 

219,286 
141,061 
269,064 
447,207 
2,481,070 

657,684 
538,030 
106,725 
688,283 
67,314 

233,475 

31,000 

182,000 

871,058 

33,523 

2,908,176 

283,029 

103,895 

1,095,199 

'     75,776 

196,474 

1,677,995 

272,600 

209,238 

99,037 

277, 195 
346,714 
84,838 
165,160 
469,297 

213,702 
80,126 

454,263 
41,000 


23,933 
7,500 


Vahieof 

library, 

scientific 

apparatus, 

machinery, 

and 
furniture. 


$89,766,798 


$104,069,481 


617,390 

145,692 

355,411 

3,630,669 

1,349,376 

779,495 
258,236 
1,117,183 
304,738 
880,078 

259,742 
6,598,978 
1,919,865 
4,152,106 
1,630,741 

868,219 

819,612 

515,799 

2,523,188 

5,799,732 

3,357,982 
2,907,206 

733,645 
3,120,307 

434,232 

970,154 
236,887 
390,000 
963,048 
280,008 

12,074,282 
1,248,827 

644,274 
4,744,008 

673,792 

878,748 
9,781,296 

146,600 
1,031,050 

436,981 

1,185,569 

2,452,699 

288,924 

493,717 

1,526,411 

1,138,305 
366,735 

2,420,857 
304,000 


133,719 
97,451 


Value  of 
grounds. 


782,000 

190,950 

134,000 

2,080,843 

1,550,039 

338,202 
400,000 

2,393,809 
309,572 

2,174,882 

129,500 
8,942,207 
2,053,267 
4,144,553 
2,006,956 

1,274,136. 
1,211,048 
123,000 
4,299,158 
6,922,307 

1,491,864 
3,524,757 

683,020 
3,337,709 

211,773 

415,298 

487,000 

2,992,256 

83,000 

15,324,262 
1,582,057 

424,420 
5,241,341 

223,763 

1,405,791 

11,820,430 

14,855 

2,291,186 

286,800 

2,195,235 

1,904,659 

73,700 

118,879 

1,852,519 

1,433,374 
400,785 

2,989,920 
100,000 


126,116 
65,910 


Value  of 
buildings 
(including 
dormi- 
tories). 


$329,987,558 


3,276,124 

653,500 

939,200 

19,314,236 

3,941,647 

3,159,772 
974,000 
3,401,939 
1,257,747 
4,753,450 

930,612 
20,195,701 

7,283,471 
12,706,439 

4,600,873 

3,664,821 

2,963,301 

2,190,787 

15,950,008 

24,076,052 

7,602,375 
10,162,714 

2,542,190 

11,333,358 

705,245 

3,786,766 

230,970 

2,520,000 

3,514,684 

365,035 

49,912,341 
3,964,947 
1,389,310 

14,  O4o,  Wo 

1,729,687 

2,612,196 

32,689,041 

324,450 

4,033,117 

1,752,302 

4,793,510 
9,067,481 
1,398,700 
1,954,210 
8,288,993 

3,190,825 

1,135.643 

7,719,795 

487,000 


70,499 
186,541 


Value  of 
dormi- 
tories. 


$55,143,845 


1,038,681 

79,500 

311,750 

1,190,084 
185,385 

916,739 
219,000 
210,756 
336,005 
1,763,264 

135,000 
3,322,427 

986,300 
2,361,631 

325,500 

1,097,591 
614,933 
400,287 
932,761 

5,518,488 

844,453 
2,108,156 

672,150 

1,547,888 

75,000 

368,221 

72,516 

915,000 

742,000 

73,500 

6,128,116 
1,527,379 

311,000 
2,152,064 

247,000 

463,493 
5,244,245 


1,369,800 
387,911 

1,276,768 
3,087,028 


318,819 
1,674,757 

138,628 

126,892 

1,344,979 

80,000 


Productive 
funds. 


$481,085,952 


1,885,678 

10,500 

449,242 

36,443,163 

2,427,680 

26,218,180 
473,864 

1,466,867 
214,271 

4,149,386 

1,616.706 
46,928,529 
6,471,595 
9,718,046 
3,416,970 

4,939,303 
6,798,569 
4,187,902 
7,665,557 
72,156,970 

3,i29,501 
5,397,615 
1,279,000 
12,862,911 
■   680,250 

4,673,657 

330,554 

4,388,951 

14,020,703 

20,761 

77,384,699 
3,160,092 
2,390,617 

14,028,724 
4,087,947 

3,997,053 
42,775,143 


1,592,643 
1,636,090 

7,553,710 

13,796,791 

20,000 

2,096,193 

7,507,164 

6,572,191 
395,436 

6.829,239 
239,339 


10,850 


Num- 
ber of 

fellow- 
ships 
and 

scholar- 


ships. 


8 


16,609 


165 

22 

9 

378 

174 

359 

2 

330 

20 

242 


1,831 
107 
830 
226 

359 
375 
119 
657 
1,587 

172 
379 

96 
314 

72 

49 

7 

752 

582 

6 

1,726 

540 

33 

450 

87 

967 
255 
447 
255 

304 

66 

46 

489 

535 

42 

5 
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1920,  No.  35.  Agriculture  in  Secondary  Schools.    5  cents. 
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THE  REVIEWING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  REOR- 
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PREFACE. 


The  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
emphasizes  vocation  as  one  of  the  seven  objectives  of  education  and 
maintains  that  there  should  be  a  vital  interrelation  between  educa- 
tion for  vocation  and  education  for  the  other  objectives.  In  its  re- 
port "Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education"  (Bulletin  No. 
35  for  1918,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education),  the  commission 
states: 

This  commissiOD  holds  that  education  is  essentially  a  unitary  and  continuous 
process,  and  that  each  of  the  objectives  defined  above  must  be  recognized 
throughout  the  entire  extent  of  secondary  education.  Furthermore,  it  is  only 
as  the  pupil  sees  his  vocation  in  relation  to  his  citizenship  and  his  citizenship 
in  the  light  of  his  vocation  that  he  will  be  prepared  for  effective  membership 
in  an  industrial  democracy.  Consequently,  this  commission  enters  its  protest 
against  any  and  all  plans,  however  well  intended,  which  are  in  danger  of 
divorcing  vocation  and  social-civic  education.  It  stands  squarely  for  the 
infusion  of  vocation  with  the  spirit  of  service  and  for  the  vitalization  of  culture 
by  genuine  contact  with  the  world's  work. 

Agricultural  curriculums  in  secondary  schools,  therefore,  should  be 
rich  in  social  and  civic  content  and  at  the  same  time  contribute 
specifically  to  the  vocational  efficiency  of  many  students.  The  future 
of  agriculture  is  dependent  not  only  upon  increased  knowledge  of 
production  but  also  upon  the  development  of  a  more  satisfying  type 
of  rural  life. 

The  report  which  is  contained  in  this  bulletin  has  been  approved 
by  the  .committee  on  agriculture  and  by  the  reviewing  committee 
of  the  commission.  Approval  by  these  committees  does  not  commit 
every  member  individually  to  every  statement  and  every  implied 
educational  doctrine,  but  does  mean  essential  agreement  as  com- 
mittees with  the  general  recommendations. 

Clarence  D.  Kingsley, 

Chair-man  of  the  CormamioTU 
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I.  INTRODUCTION. 

When  the  committee  on  agriculture  was  appointed,  agricultural 
education  in  secondary  schools  was  so  new  that  opinions  and  prac- 
tices varied  greatly.  During  the  period  of  investigation  the  thought 
and  practice  in  this  field  have  advanced  rapidly.  The  various  phases 
of  vocational  instruction,  however,  are  not  as  yet  well  defined,  and 
it  may  take  a  generation  to  determine  the  scope  of  work  and  the  ma- 
terial essential  in  order  to  secure  from  such  instruction  the  vocational 
results  desired.  In  no  other  high-school  subject,  probably,  is  the 
teaching  less  uniform  throughout  the  country  than  in  agriculture. 
The  nature  of  the  subject  prohibits  rigidly  standardized  courses. 
There  must  be  sufficient  flexibility  in  agricultural  instruction  to 
adapt  it  to  local  conditions  and  needs;  yet  accompanying  this  flexi- 
bility there  should  be  general  uniformity  in  the  sequence,  nomencla- 
ture, and  nature  of  the  agricultural  courses  offered  in  high  schools. 

II.  AIMS. 

Agriculture  in  secondary  schools  comprises  the  elemental  arid  basic 
portions  of  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture  found  in  the  best  farm 
practice,  including  crop  production,  live-stock  raising,  marketing,  the 
conservation  of  soil  fertility,  and  the  proper  equipping  and  operating 
of  a  farm  as  a  business  enterprise  and  as  a  place  of  abode.  The  scope 
of  instruction  described  in  this  report  covers  the  last  six  years  of 
public-school  courses  of  study.  This  plan  is  adopted  because  of  the 
recent  division  of  school  work  into  the  so-called  "six-six"  plan. 
Because  of  the  several  types  of  instruction  necessary,  the  aims  be- 
come threefold,  viz,  nonvocational,  prevocational,  and  vocational. 

Some  school  tin*e  should  be.  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  of  the  locality,  State,  and  Nation,  largely  for  the 
informational  value  and  apart  from  vocational  motives.  Since  agri- 
culture is  the  most  fundamental  of  all  industries  and  since  the  num- 
ber engaged  in  agriculture  is  much  greater  than  the  number  engaged 
in  any  other  industry,  the  schools  are  justified  in  devoting  some  time 
to  the  nonvocational  study  of  agriculture. 
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The  prevocational  aim  is  to  introduce  the  growing  child  to  the 
out-door  world,  to  manual  labor,  and  to  the  great  field  of  science. 
This  instruction  should  train  the  child  in  the  simpler  phases  of  farm 
practice  and  at  the  same  time  present  to  him  the  scientific  wonders 
of  the  world  immediately  about  him.  This  instruction  should  come 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  should  be  of  such  a  character 
that  if  the  boy  is  unable  to' continue  his  studies  in  the  high  school, 
his  training  in  agriculture  will  help  him  in  his  future  farm  work. 

Vocational  agricultural  education  is  that  education  which : 

(1)  gives  the  skill  and  knowledge  necessary  to  the  control  of  plant 

and  animal  production,  to  the  end  of  economic  profit,  and 

(2)  is  so  articulated  with  other  education  as  to  promote  the  most 

desirable  farm  community  life. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  agriculture  is  more  than  a  vocation ; 
it  is  a  mode  of  life. 

III.  COURSES. 

In  the  following  outlines  the  committee  attempts  to  state  the 
aims,  methods,  and  materials  of  courses  in  farm  crops,  horticulture, 
animal  husbandry,  poultry,  farm  engineering,  and  farm  manage- 
ment which  should  form  the  essential  parts  of  a  four  or  six  year 
sequence  in  agriculture.  It  is  assumed  that  the  students  have  had 
nature  study  (or  elementary  science),  and  in  some  cases,  a  course  in 
essentials  of  agriculture  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade. 

Adaptation  to  local  conditions. — It  is  not  expected  that  all  the 
subjects  will  be  given  in  the  order  presented.  The  local  school  au- 
thorities should  work  out  such  an  order  of  subjects  as  will  fit  local 
needs.  Neither  is  it  expected  that  a  topic  will  be  given  equal  em- 
phasis in  all  districts.  In  adapting  any  order  of  subjects  to  local 
needs  it  may  be  necessary  to  expand  one  subject  at  expense  of  another. 

Adaptation  to  shidents. — The  material  should  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  capacities  of  the  students.  Particular  care  should  be 
taken  with  those  topics  dealing  with  the  science  underlying  agri- 
cultural practice  that  the  subject  may  be  kept  within  the  range  of 
secondary  students.  For  example,  students  may  get  a  compre- 
hension of  how  plants  grow  and  the  principles  that  underlie  plant 
breeding  without  going  into  technical  plant  physiology  and  genetics. 
Likewise,  as  an  aid  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  practice  of  feed- 
ing, students  should  know .  the  simpler  aspects  of  digestion  and 
assimilation,  and  understand  the  bas  is  for  scientific  feeding.  Yet 
preliminary  lessons  on  these  subjects  need  not  involve  anything- 
beyond  elementary  chemistry  and  physiology.  The  extent  to  which  , 
those  topics  are  considered  will  depend  upon  the  students  and  their 
training  in  elementary  science. 
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1.  FARM  CROPS. 

Aim. — The  specific  aim  of  the  work  in  farm  crops  is  to  enable 
young  people  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  characteristics, 
propagation,  culture,  improvement,  storage,  marketing,  and  use  of 
the  principal  local  field  crops  as  will  prepare  them  for  success  in 
field-crop  farming. 

Content  and  methods. — A  detailed  outline  of  the  content  of  a 
course  in  farm  crops  would  be  of  little  or  no  value  because  of  the 
wide  variation  in  crops  produced  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
When  the  aim  has  been  agreed  upon,  it  determines,  in  a  general  way, 
the  material  that  should  go  into  the  course ;  but  the  committee  felt 
it  wise  to  state  specifically  some  of  the  factors  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  selecting  the  topics  for  study  and  in  determin- 
ing the  time  emphasis  that  they  should  receive.  Even  a  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  work  in  the  agricultural  subjects  in  secondary 
schools  will  show  a  wide  variation  both  in  topics  and  in  time- value 
given  the  topics.  Such  variations  may  be  found  in  schools  under  es- 
sentially the  same  agricultural  conditions.  The  present  status  is  ample 
evidence  that  teachers  have  given  too  little  thought  to  the  subject. 

The  following  are  suggested  as  some  factors  which  the  agricul- 
tural instructor  should  take  into  consideration  in  selecting  topics  and 
in  determining  time  emphasis : 

(1)  Local  importance  of  the  crop.  In  general,  the  most  important 
local  crop  should  be  the  one  to  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  con- 
sideration. It  should  also  have  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for 
its  consideration,  e.  g.,  if  seasonal  factors  influence  the  conditions 
of  its  study,  it  should  have  the  first  consideration  in  time. 

(2)  The  adaptability  of  the  topic  to  secondary  school  conditions. 
Some  crops,  because  of  characteristics  of  growth,  may  serve  better 
for  study  purposes  than  do  some  others.  Among  the  grains,  corn  is 
an  illustration  of  such  a  crop. 

(3)  The  status  of  our  knowledge  with  reference  to  certain  subjects 
makes  them  poor  topics  for  study  by  secondary  school  pupils.  What 
should  be  done  in  connection  with  many  topics  is  to  teach  the  best 
accepted  practice  without  going  into  consideration  of  details  of  ex- 
periments involving  doubtful  results. 

(4)  The  importance  of  the  crop  within  the  State  is  a  corollary  to 
the  first  factor.  Crops  that  require  climate  or  soil  conditions  differ- 
ent from  those  to  be  found  within  the  State  should  receive  no  con- 
sideration. For  example,  such  crops  as  cotton,  sugar  cane,  and  citrus 
fruits  should  not  be  included  in  a  course  in  agriculture  in  the  North- 
ern States. 

(5)  In  the  organization  of  subject  matter,  there  is  no  high-school 
agricultural  subject  in  which  there  is  greater  need  for  the  recog- 
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nition  of  seasonal  sequence.  Seasonal  organization  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  almost  immediate  application  on  the  home  farm,  and  the 
school  has  the  interest  of  the  home  and  community  to  reinforce  its 
teachings.  It  also  makes  more  available  a  supply  of  laboratory  and 
illustrative  material.  These  are  desirable  educationally,  economi- 
cally, and  sociologically. 

Use  of  illustrative  material. — In  addition  to  the  material  that  may 
be  collected  locally  each  school  should  have  a  land  laboratory  in 
which  illustrative  and  laboratory  material  may  be  raised.  Even 
when  the  instructor  is  employed  during  the  summer  months,  rarely 
is  a  school  found  that  has  an  abundance  of  laboratory  material. 
There  are  advantages  in  having  certain  growing  crops  near  at  hand 
for  instructional  purposes.  This  land  laboratory  does  not  need  to 
be  so  large  that  the  care  of  it  will  be  a  burden. 

Correlation. — It  is  especially  desirable  to  have  a  close  correlation 
between  farm  crops  and  soils,  because  there  are  many  phases  of  the 
two  subjects  that  can  be  studied  to  the  advantage  of  each  if  they  are 
properly  related. 

Laboratory  and  field  exercises. — Improvement  in  the  technique  of 
presentation  is  quite  as  desirable  in  farm  crops  as  in  other  instruc- 
tion, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  definite 
professional  training  may  be  required  of  all  secondary-school 
teachers  of  agriculture.  The  character  of  the  instruction  received 
by  the  teacher  during  his  student  days  is  a  vital  factor  in  deter- 
mining how  he  teaches.  One  thing  that  needs  especial  considera- 
tion is  greater  unity  between  classroom  instruction  and  laboratory 
exercises  or  field  trips.  The  laboratory  work  in  the  college  fre- 
quently has  as  its  main  purpose  the  development  of  technique  and 
usually  is  quite  independent  of  the  lecture.  As  a  result  of  seeing 
such  courses  run  independently  of  each  other,  the  teacher  who  is 
fresh  from  the  college  of  agriculture  is  very  likely  to  pursue  a 
similar  method.  The  committee  believes  that  whether  or  not  such 
separation  is  desirable  in  the  college,  there  should  be  the  closest 
possible  relationship  in  the  secondary  schools.  Careful  planning 
is  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  unitjr. 

Home  projects. — The  home  project  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  work  in  farm  crops,  and  the  completion  of  a  minimum  project 
should  be  required  before  credit  is  allowed  for  the  course.  The  home 
project,  or  project  on  a  farm  where  the  student  is  employed,  is  in- 
dispensable in  the  successful  teaching  of  farm  crops.  If  the  voca- 
tional purpose  is  to  be  realized,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  apply  through  practice  the  knowledge  gained  through 
utudy.  In  general,  the  best  place  to  try  out  this  knowledge  is  the 
home  farm,  and  a  part  of  the  study  of  every  student  should  be  de- 
voted to  planning  projects  carried  out  under  the  conditions  fourid 
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at  his  home  and  to  observing  them  closely  as  they  develop.  The 
home  project  has  very  decided  advantages  in  testing  his  theory  by 
application,  in  the  demands  which  it  makes  upon  the  student's  mana- 
gerial ability,  in  its  effect  upon  farm  practice,  and  in  its  economy 
of  operation. 

Use  of  reference  material. — Books  should  be  used  simply  as  a 
means  of  assistance  in  solving  the  problems  presented  by  the  project 
work,  the  home  experience  of  the  student,  the  laboratory,  and  the 
field  trips. 

2.  ANIMAL    HUSBANDRY, 

Aims. — The  specific  aim  of  the  work  in  animal  husbandry  is  to 
enable  young  people  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  characteris- 
tics, breeding,  feeding,  care,  and  management,  and  marketing  of  the 
domestic  animals  commonly  raised  for  profit  in  that  region  as  will 
prepare  them  for  success  in  live-stock  farming. 

Content  and  methods. — The  course  in  animal  husbandry  which 
will  fit  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  secondary  schools  is  a  general 
course  of  one  unit.  Such  a  course  may  cover  in  a  general  and  funda- 
mental way  (1)  the  types  and  breeds  of  farm  animals,  (2)  the  care, 
feeding,  and  management  of  farm  animals,  (3)  the  improvement  of 
farm  animals,  (4)  milk  and  its  products,  (5)  poultry,  and  (6)  bees. 
The  sequence  of  the  topics,  their  relative  importance,  and  the  man- 
ner of  treatment  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  local  conditions. 
Such  a  course  furnishes  a  foundation  for  special  courses  which  may 
follow  and  covers  the  general  field  in  such  a  way  that  the  student 
may  readily  use  that  which  he  has  obtained  if  he  goes  no  further. 

If  less  than  a  full  year  is  devoted  to  the  subject,  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  cover  the  whole  field.  A  study  of  the  types  and  breeds, 
general  principles  of  breeding,  care,  feeding,  and  management 
should  be  developed  as  far  as  possible  in  their  application  to  the 
groups  of  animals  of  greatest  local  importance.  If  more  than  one 
year  is  available  for  animal  husbandry,  special  courses  may  be 
given  relating  to  the  groups  which  best  fit  the  needs  of  the  individual 
students.  The  two  subjects  which  fill  these  requirements  in  the 
majority  of  cases  are  dairying  and  poultry  husbandry.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  vocational  aim  to  either  the  general  or  the  special 
subject  ample  time  should  be  allowed  for  practical  work. 

Use  of  illustrative  material. — The  living  animal  should  be  given 
first  place  in  concrete  instruction.  As  a  rule  the  school  can  not  main- 
tain any  extensive  herds  or  flocks.  Therefore  field  trips  to  sur- 
rounding farms  must  be  given  a  prominent  place  in  this  instruction. 

Extensive  use  should  be  m:ule  also  of  pictures  which  may  be 
obtained  from  farm  journals.  The  use  of  original  photographs 
should  be  encouraged,  especially  when  used  in  the  form  of  lantern 
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slides.  Charts  of  many  forms  should  also  be  used  and  may  be 
reproduced  to  good  advantage  in  lantern  slides,  on  the  blackboard* 
or  on  paper  or  cloth  in  permanent  form. 

Laboratory  and  field  exercises. — A  small  portion  of  the  secondary 
school  course  in  animal  husbandry  is  adapted  to  the  usual  laboratory 
methods.  The  greater  part  of  such  work  given  should  be  in  prae- 
tieums,  i.  e.,  exercises  in  which  the  principles  considered  in  the  class- 
mom  may  be  applied  to  practice  and  which  have  as  their  chief  aim 
the  acquiring  of  skill.  Examples  of  practicums  which  may  be  car- 
ried on  at  school  are  the  testing  of  eggs  and  the  use  of  the  Babcock 
test  in  determining  the  butter  fat  in  milk. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  practicums  in  animal  husbandry  the 
farm  should  be  used  as  the  laboratory.  Practice  in  stock  judging, 
killing  and  dressing  animals  for  meat,  and  treatment  for  pests  and 
diseases  must  all  be  given  where  the  animals  are  available.  As  in 
the  study  of  the  living  animals,  such  practice  means  the  use  of  ani- 
mals on  surrounding  farms  and  the  home  farms  of  the  students. 
Certain  types  of  practice  may  be  worked  out  best  as  individual  as- 
signments for  home  practicums.  Examples  of  such  exercises  would 
include  teaching  a  calf  to  drink,  care  and  management  of  a  setting 
hen,  and  training  a  colt  to  lead. 

Home  projects. — The  following  projects  are  suggestive  of  work 
which  may  be  done  on  the  home  farm  in  connection  with  the  course 
in  animal  husbandry: 

Care  of  calves  on  personal  account. 

Care  and  feeding  of  one  or  more  cows  for  one  year. 

Developing  a  local  milk  or  butter  trade. 

Production  of  baby  beef. 

Fattening  cattle  for  the  market. 

Developing  swine  for  breeding. 

Feeding  swine  for  pork  production.  ■ 

Care  of  sheep  on  personal  account. 

Care  of  sheep  for  share  of  increase. 

Care  and  management  of  poultry. 

Care  of  bees  on  personal  account. 

Use  of  reference  material. — Inasmuch  as  the  course  of  study  should 
be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the  community  in 
which  they  live,  the  teacher  can  not  hold  to  any  one  textbook.  To 
supplement  the  text,  abundant  use  should  be  made  of  bulletins,  live- 
stock journals,  and  reference  books.  In  adapting  the  course  to  meet 
the  needs  and  interests  of  individual  students,  special  study  and 
reports  should  be  required. 

Equipment. — The  teaching  of  animal  husbandry  is  not  dependent 
upon  extensive  or  elaborate  equipment  at  the  school.  A  stereopticon 
with  sets  of  slides  showing  types  and  breeds  and  equipment  and 
methods  of  production  will  prove  helpful,  as  will  the  charts,  models, 
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» 

i  and  pictures  suggested  as  illustrative  material.    A  supply  of  score 

cards  is  needed  for  judging.  The  amount  of  equipment  for  dairying 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  course  given  and  the  needs  and 
resources  of  the  school,  but  a  Babcock  testing  outfit  should  be  in 
every  school  teaching  dairying.  A  hand  separator  and  a  hand  churn- 
ing outfit  may  usually  be  obtained  with  little  expense. 

2A.  POULTRY.1 

Aim. — The  specific  aim  of  the  work  in  poultry  is  to  enable  young 
people  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  characteristics,  breeding, 
feeding,  care,  and  management,  and  marketing  of  farm  poultry  as 
will  prepare  them  for  successful  poultry  raising. 

Content  and  methods. — 1.  Successful  local  poultry  farms  should 
be  visited,  or,  if  that  is  not  possible,  trips  should  be  arranged  to  in- 
clude some  good  plants. 

2.  Local  poultry  organizations  should  be  established  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  instruction. 

3.  Breeds  should  be  judged  and  scored,  and  exhibits  held  to  stim- 
ulate interest  and  competition. 

4.  A  careful  study  of  type  should  be  made,  with  all  possible  refer- 
ence to  exterior  attributes  as  correlating  with  egg  production  and 
meat  production. 

5.  Careful  record  of  production  should  be  kept  on  one  or  more 
pens,  comparing  either  various  types  or  breeds. 

6.  Selection  of  breeding  pens  emphasizing  underlying  principles, 
and  based  upon  egg  or  meat  production,  should  be  practiced. 

7.  If  the  school  possesses  some  poultry,  a  trap  nest  demonstration 
should  be  carried  out  by  various  members  of  the  class  taking  charge 
in  turn.  A  careful  and  accurate  record  may  be  kept  of  pullets  lay- 
ing earliest,  and  of  size  of  the  egg-litters.  It  is  a  superior  method  of 
comparing  type  with  performance. 

8.  A  thorough  study  of  feeds  should  be  made  to  acquaint  students 
with  appearance,  quality,  nutritive  values,  palatability,  and  economy. 
Figuring  rations  and  mixing  sample  rations  should  be  conducted. 

9.  Incubators  and  brooders  should  be  studied  and  operated,  young 
chickens  reared,  and  records  kept.  Economy  of  various  rations  or 
methods  of  feeding  should  be  shown  here. 

10.  Study  of  egg  structure  and  function  of  various  parts  should  be 

made. 

11.  Candling,  grading,  and  packing  eggs;  study  of  markets  and 
best  methods  of  shipping ;  use  of  parcel  post,  including  best  types  of 
packages,  should  be  given  attention. 

1  While  "  poultry "  is  logically  a  part  of  "  animal  husbandry,"  It  la  given  special 
treatment  here  because  of  Its  widespread  occurrence,  its  adaptability  to  public  school 
teaching,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  differs  from  the  other  divisions  of  the  main  subject. 
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12.  Killing,  dressing,  and  packing  poultry,  and  fattening  demon- 
strations may  be  conducted  by  classes. 

13.  Study  of  poultry  diseases  and  pests ;  and  use  of  lice  killers  and 
preparation  of  sprays  and  washes  should  be  included. 

14.  Reports  on  current  poultry  articles  of  practical  value  should 
be  prepared. 

Equipment  and  supplies. — The  following  materials  provide  neces- 
sary and  convenient  laboratory  apparatus  and  suitable  supplies: 

1.  Sample  pens  of  a  few  important  breeds,  either  owned  by  the 
school  or  borrowed, 

2.  Various  types  of  poultry  houses,  portable  or  fixed ;  interior  fix- 
tures, such  as  water  fountains,  feed  hoppers,  troughs,  water  stands, 
grain-sprouting  racks,  and  models  of  trap  nests  and  fattening  crates, 
many  of  which  can  be  designed  and  constructed  in  wood-working 
shop  at  school  or  home. 

3.  Samples  of  various  grains  and  mill-feeds  with  analyses  and 
local  prices. 

4.  Incubators  and  brooders,  punches  and  rings  for  marking  hatches. 

5.  Candling  devices  for  studying  eggs  and  testing  fertility. 

6.  Young  chicks  for  rearing  and  feeding  work. 

7.  Poultry  to  kill,  dress,  and  pack.  Killing  knives,  blood  cups, 
plumping  forms,  carting  frames,  etc. 

8.  Materials  for  lice  killers  and  apparatus  and  materials  for  cleans- 
ing sprays  and  washes. 

9.  Samples  of  various  parcel-post  egg  carriers  and  poultry  con- 
tainers. 

10.  Score  cards  and  record  blanks  furnished  by  the  state  agricul- 
tural colleges. 

11.  Reference  books  and  Government  bulletins,  also  state  bulletins 
on  all  previous  topics. 

8.  SOILS. 

Aim. — The  specific  aim  of  the  work  in  soils  is  to  enable  young 
people  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important  principles 
of  the  formation,  properties,  and  management  of  soils,  applicable 
primarily  to  their  own  vicinity,  as  will  prepare  them  for  successful 
production  of  maximum  crops  and  maintenance  of  soil  fertility. 

Content  and  methods. — The  course  in  soils  should  attempt  to  ac- 
quaint the  students  with  the  following  points: 

1.  Types  of  soils  and  their  relation  to  plant  growth. 

2.  Relation  between  soil  texture  and  soil  water. 

Movement  of  water  through  the  soU. 
Capacity  for  holding  water,  etc. 

3.  Relation  between  color,  temperature,  and  moisture  In  soils. 

4.  Methods  of  soil  management  and  soil  improvement  by  (a)  drainage,  (ft) 
liming,  (c)  cultivation,  (d)  fertilization,  (e)  crop  rotation. 
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This  will  require  the  use  of  both  laboratory  and  field  to  supplement 
text  study.  Local  conditions  as  to  climate,  weather  conditions,  etc., 
will  in  a  measure  control  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  field  work, 
but,  as  in  all  such  work,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  carefully  planned  and 
that  all  details  be  arranged  in  advance.  Students  should  understand 
thoroughly  the  purpose  of  the  trip  and  just  what  is  expected  of  them 
The  observations  made  should  be  followed  by  classroom  discussion  - 
:md  supplementary  laboratory  work.  The  use  of  lantern  and  slides 
when  available  will  add  much  both  to  the  value  of  the  instruction 
and  to  the  interest  of  the  class,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to 
.see  in  a  limited  area  and  time  many  of  the  conditions  and  processes 
of  soil  formation  which  should  be  seen  in  order  fully  to  understand 
the  subject.  Where  the  lantern  method  is  unavailable,  use  should  be 
made  of  post-card  views,  photographs,  and  magazine  illustrations. 

It  is  possible  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  soil  physics 
ai?d  soil  chemistry  in  secondary  schools,  the  amount  depending  upon 
the  equipment  and  time  available  and  the  age  and  advancement  of 
the  pupils.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  better  to  attempt  only  the 
more  elementary  principles  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  plant  pro- 
duction, leaving  the  more  scientific  portions  for  later  study. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  it  is  inadvisable  to  invest  in  expensive 
equipment  for  soil  work.  Much,  if  not  all,  that  is  needed,  such  as 
chimneys,  boxes,  and  tin  cans,  can  be  provided  or  made  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  This  affords  an  opportunity  for  correlation  with  the 
manual  training  departments.  Often  making  apparatus  will  be  of 
as  much  value  as  performing  the  exercise.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  an  excessive  amount  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  the 
making  of  apparatus. 

In  the  selection  of  laboratory  and  field  exercises  local  conditions 
should  be  considered.  Many  exercises,  such  as  those  dealing  with 
capillary  attraction,  percolation,  effect  of  mulches,  etc.,  might  easily 
find  application  anywhere;  others  will  have  only  local  importance. 

Laboratory  exercises. — The  various  manuals  on  soils  contain  out- 
lines which  may  readily  be  adapted  to  local  conditions.  The  follow- 
ing suggestive  list  of  topics  has  a  comparatively  wide  application 
and  calls  for  a  limited  amount  of  equipment. 

(1)  Water  capacity  of  soils. 

(2)  Effect  of  drainage  on  germination. 

(3)  Effect  of  color  on  temperature. 

(4)  Effect  of  lime. 

(5)  Lime  requirement  of  a  given  soil. 

(Several  methods  are  quite  widely  known.    Consult  your  State  Experi- 
ment Station  as  to  the  method  to  be  used.) 

(6)  Fertilizer  tests. 
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4.  HORTICULTURE. 

Aim. — The  specific  aim  of  the  work  in  horticulture  is  to  enable 
young  people  to  obtain  sueh  a  knowledge  of  the  characteristics,  prop- 
agation, culture,  improvement,  harvesting,  storage,  marketing,  and 
use  of  the  principal  local  vegetable  and  fruit  crops  as  will  prepare 
them  for  success  in  vegetable  and  fruit  raising. 

Content  and  methods. — The  field  of  horticulture  is  so  riph  in  ma- 
terial that  is  interesting  to  high-school  students  and  so  valuable  as 
training  for  a  vocation  or  an  avocation  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  to  teach  during  the  year  or  half  year  usually  allotted  to  this 
subject.  The  subject  matter  varies  widely,  according  to  climatic 
conditions,  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  subject  in  different 
localities  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  choice  of  material. 
The  high-school  course  in  horticulture  should  include  concrete  work 
adapted  to  local  conditions  in  each  of  the  following  general  lines: 

(a)    PLANT  PROPAGATION  AND  VEGETABLE  GARDENING. 

This  should  stress  the  home  garden.  Vegetables  adapted  to  the 
local  home  gardens  should  be  studied ;  also  the  preparation  of  seed- 
bed, seeding  and  transplanting,  cultivation  and  harvesting,  insects 
and  diseases.  In  special  truck  regions  market  and  truck  gardening 
should  be  given  due  consideration. 

(6)    FRUIT  GROWING. 

This  is  a  very  comprehensive  subject  and  should  include  methods 
of  propagation,  planting,  cultivation,  pruning,  enemies  and  their 
control,  harvesting,  marketing,  etc.  Only  those  fruits  should  be 
selected  that  can  be  grown  in  the  community. 

The  small  fruits  and  orchard  fruits  adapted  to  the  farm  should 
receive  chief  emphasis,  but  commercial  fruit  growing  should  be 
studied  in  those  communities  adapted  to  the  industry. 

(c)    IMPROVEMENT  OF  HOME  GROUNDS. 

This  division  of  the  subject  should  include  a  study  of  trees,  shrubs, 
vines  and  flowers  adapted  to  landscape  use  in  the  community  (espe- 
cially the  native  landscape  material) ;  the  fundamental  principles  of 
choice  and  arrangement  of  material  for  landscape  effect;  the  propa- 
gation and  care  of  this  material;  the  making  and  care  of  lawns;  and 
planning  and  arrangement  of  driveways,  fences,  outbuildings,  etc. 
Individual  home  grounds  should  be  assigned  for  improvement  plans. 

Use  of  illustrative  material. — Carefully  selected  and  preserved 
materials  should  be  kept  to  illustrate  all  points  for  which  fresh 
material  may  not  be  available.     Examples  of  such  material  are: 
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Insects  showing  stages  in  life  history,  samples  of  diseased  fruits 
showing  characteristic  effects  of  disease,  and  representative  samples 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  show  types  and  varieties.  The-  various 
tools  and  implements  suitable  for  use  in  the  community,  with  the 
price  of  each  and  the  address  of  the  manufacturers,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  equipment  for  illustrative  use.  Among  these  are 
pruning  implements,  spraying  equipment,  garden  tools,  budding 
knives.  There  should  be  lantern  slides  and  photographs  showing 
orchard  management,  landscape  effects,  methods  of  pruning  trees, 
tomatoes,  and  grapes,  containers  for  shipping  horticultural  products, 
etc.  Such  collections  as  vegetable  seeds,  nuts,  and  specimens  showing 
effects  of  pests  and  diseases  should  be  kept  for  use  in  the  class. 
Charts  of  various  kinds  will  be  useful. 

Correlations. — The  subject  matter  of  horticulture  can  be  presented 
in  a  variety  of  sequences.  The  sequence  as  to  the  years  in  which  the 
subject  matter  is  taught  is  not  so  important  as  the  seasonal  sequence. 
Actual  gardening  should  always  be  a  part  of  the  vegetable  gardening 
course.  Usually  spring  and  summer  are  the  ideal  time  for  this  work. 
Fruit  growing  and  landscape  work  are  adapted  to  every  season,  but 
winter  and  spring  are  especially  desirable  for  study  of  these  subjects. 

The  correlations  of  horticultural  work  with  biology  should  be 
emphasized.  The  propagation  of  plants  and  the  pruning  of  trees 
and  shrubs  may  be  closely  correlated  with  botany,  while  the  study 
of  insects  and  methods  of  combating  them  may  be  correlated  with 
zoology  and  entomology.  There  is  an  advantage  if  the  biological 
sciences  accompany  or  precede  the  work  in  horticulture. 

Laboratory  and  -field  exercises. — The  following  general  sugges- 
tions are  given  to  guide  in  the  selection  of  laboratory  and  field  exer- 
cises: 

1.  Vegetable  Gardening. 

(1)  Plan  and  grow  a  demonstration  home  garden. 

(2)  Construct  hotbeds  and  cold  frames. 
'  (3)  Give  practice  in  transplanting. 

(4)  Study  and  use  spraying  materials  and  equipment. 

(5)  Give  practice  in  preparation  and  packing  of  vegetables 

for  market. 

(6)  Give  practice  in  canning  vegetables. 

(7)  Give  practice  in  harvesting  and  storing  vegetables. 

2.  Fruit  Growing. 

(1)  Grow  seedling  apples,  peaches,  etc. 

(2)  Propagate,  by  the  best  adapted  method,  each  of  the  fruits 

adapted  to  the  locality. 

(3)  Give  practice  in  planting,  pruning,  and  spraying  fruit 

trees  and  bushea 
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(4)  Give  practice  in  planting,  pruning,  training,  and  spraying 

grapes. 

(5)  Study  different  types  of  smudge  pots. 

(6)  Study  different  fruits  for  types  of  containers  for  packing. 

(7)  Give  practice  in  fruit  grading,  packing,  and  storing. 
3.  Improving  Home  Grounds. 

(1)  Study  excellent  examples  of  landscape  work  in  the  com- 

munity. 

(2)  Study  landscape  material  adapted  to  the  locality. 

(3)  Use  lantern  slides  for  good  examples  of  materials  and 

effects  when  community  does  not  furnish  examples. 

(4)  Study  catalogues  of  landscape  material. 

(5)  Give  practice  in  propagating,  planting,  pruning,  and  care 

of  ornamental  bushes  and  trees. 

(6)  Give  practice  in  managing  hotbed  and  greenhouse. 

(7)  Plan  individual  home-ground  planting. 

(8)  Make  and  execute  design  for  ornamenting  school  grounds. 
Home  projects. — There  are  numerous  valuable  horticultural  pro- 
jects that  can  be  carried  on  at  home.  Among  them  are:  Vegetable 
gardening;  growing  tree  fruits;  growing  small  fruits,  such  as  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  dewberries,  currants,  grapes;  planning  and  plant- 
ing of  home  grounds. 

Use  of  reference  material. — It  is  usually  best  to  have  the  pupils 
buy  books  which  include  both  vegetable  gardening  and  fruit  grow- 
ing. The  reference  books  and  bulletins  should  be  adequate  for  sup- 
plementary work.  The  bulletins  from  the  local  agricultural  college 
and  other  agencies  should  be  made  use  of  to  insure  adaptation  to 
local  conditions.  Catalogs  of  local  nurseries  will  usually  give  valu- 
able .  information  on  types  and  varieties  of  horticultural  products 
and  ornamentals  adapted  to  the  locality. 

5.    FARM   ENGINEERING. 

Aim. — The  specific  aim  in  the  work  of  farm  engineering  is  to  pre- 
pare young  people  so  to  plan,  locate,  construct,  and  maintain  farm 
buildings,  fences,  roads,  and  drainage  (or  irrigation)  systems;  and 
so  to  select,  operate,  and  maintain  farm  machinery  and  mechanical 
equipment  as  to  contribute  most  highly  to  the  profit  and  pleasure  of 
farming. 

Content  and  methods. — A  half-year  course  in  rural  engineering 
will  meet  the  needs  of  most  secondary  schools,  although  a  full  yettr 
may  be  spent  profitably  upon  the  subject  if  the  time  is  available  and 
there  is  opportunity  for  a  large  amount  of  practical  work.  If  but 
a  half-year  course  is  given  it  may  be  necessary  to  allow  extra  credit 
for  projects.  The  course  should  cover  in  a  general  and  fundamental 
way  the  following  phases  of  the  subject:  (a)  Farm  machinery  and 
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equipment  and  farm  power,  (ft)  farm  structures,  (c)  farm  sanita- 
tion, (d)  agricultural  surveying,  (e)  farm  drainage,  (/)  irrigation, 
(g)  roads.     (See  also  following  topics.) 

Correlation. — Farm  engineering  may  be  taught  as  a  special  sub- 
ject, or  phases  of  the  subject  may  be  taught  in  an  elementary  manner 
in  connection  with  other  courses.  It  is  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee that  farm  engineering  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject  in 
schools  which  give  three  or  four  years  of  agricultural  instruction, 
have  suitable  equipment,  and  have  a  teacher  with  special  training 
for  the  work.  In  case  no  special  course  is  given,  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  simple  phases  of  farm  engineering  in  connection 
with  other  courses.  Although  farm  engineering  may  be  considered 
in  a  special  course,  there  are  phases  of  the  subject  which,  if  these 
subjects  are  to  be  made  practical,  are  inseparable  from  other  phases 
of  agriculture.  In  such  cases  the  more  technical  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject involving  engineering  problems  should  be  reserved  for  the  course 
in  farm  engineering  or  the  work  should  be  done  by  the  two  classes  in 
cooperation. 

Laboratory  and  "field  exercises. — In  connection  with  this  course 
the  students  should  have  practice  at  the  school  in  as  much  of  the  fol- 
lowing work  as  time  and  equipment  will  allow:  (a)  Setting  up, 
use,  and  repair  of  farm  motors  and  machinery,  (6)  concrete  con- 
struction, (c)  planning  farm  structures,  (d)  construction  of  minor 
farm  buildings,  (e)  construction  of  fences,  gates,  and  other  farm 
equipment,  (/)  installation  of  water,  sewerage,  and  lighting  systems, 
(g)  elementary  surveying,  (A)  laying  out  drainage  and  irrigation 
systems,  (i)  construction  and  use  of  terrace  level  and  road  drag,  (j) 
belt  lapping,  harness  repair,  making  knots  and  splices,  and  such 
handicraft  work  as  may  fit  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the  com- 
munity and  has  not  been  provided  in  earlier  courses. 

A  survey  of  the  community  with  regard  to  its  sanitary  conditions 
and  needs,  its  roads,  water  supply,  drainage,  and  irrigation  needs  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  teacher  and  the  class  in  connection  with 
classroom  work.  It  may  also  be  made  a  basis  for  general  community 
service  along  the  lines  most  needed  and  in  which  the  school  is  best 
able  to  serve. 

Borne  projects. — Any  of  the  lines  of  work  suggested  below  may  be 
either  group  projects  carried  on  by  the  class  or  by  a  number  of  the 
students  at  the  school  or  upon  neighboring  farms,  or  individual 
projects  conducted  upon  the  home  farms: 
,   .Construction  of  farm  buildings. 
,    Laying  out  irrigation  and  drainage  systems. 

Road  making  and  maintenance. 
;    Equipment, — Schools  owning  a  well-equipped  farm  have  a  distinct 
advantage  in  giving  a  course  in  rural  engineering.    There  is  a  special 
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advantage  where  a  school  is  improving  its  farm  and  equipment  if 
the  organization  is  such  that  the  students  may  perform  a  large  share 
of  the  work.  On  some  school  farms,  which  are  highly  successful 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  the  students,  under  competent 
supervision,  erect  the  farm  buildings,  install  all  improvements,  such 
as  the  water,  sewage,  heating,  and  lighting  systems,  set  up  and  oper- 
ate all  new  machinery  and  implements,  and  have  the  greater  part  of 
the  care  and  repair  of  the  equipment  of  the  school  as  well  as  the 
school  farm.  Schools  not  having  a  farm  should  take  advantage  of 
the  equipment  and  improvement  needed  at  the  school,  on  neighbor- 
ing farms,  and  on  the  home  farms  of  the  students. . 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  equipment  for  rural  engi- 
neering is  a  shop  or  workroom  equipped  for  both  woodworking 
and  ironworking.  Such  a  shop  should  have  the  tools  and  equip- 
ment essential  to  a  well-managed  farm.  The  farm  equipment  made, 
if  it  has  not  been  made  for  a  specific  purpose  at  the  school,  should 
be  such  that  the  students  may  take  it  home  and  use  it.  As  a  rule, 
the  making  of  models  is  not  to  be  encouraged,  when  useful  articles 
may  be  made.  The  home  farms  of  the  students  and  surrounding 
farms  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  equipment  needing  repair. 
Near-by  implement  dealers  are  often  willing  to  furnish  opportunity 
for  study  and  practice  in  connection  with  farm  machinery. 

6.   FARM  MANAGEMENT. 

Aim. — The  specific  aim  of  the  work  in  farm  management  is  to 
enable  young  people  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  sound  principles 
and  correct  practices  essential  in  the  proper  selection,  organization, 
equipment,  and  operation  of  a  farm  as  a  business  enterprise  as  will 
prepare  them  for  financial  success  in  farming. 

Content  and  methods. — A  half-year  course  in  farm  management 
will  meet  the  needs  of  most  secondary  schools,  although  a  full  year 
may  be  spent  profitably  upon  the  subject  if  the  time  is  available 
and  there  is  opportunity  for  a  large  amount  of  practical  work. 
The  course  should  cover  in  a  general  and  fundamental  way  the 
following  phases  of  the  subject:  (a)  Relation  of  farming  as  a 
business  to  other  industries  and  to  rural  life,  (6)  opportunities  in 
farming,  (c)  capital,  credit,  and  land  tenure  in  relation  to  agri- 
culture, (d)  types  of  farms  and  systems  of  farming,  (e)  planning 
and  replanning  the  farm  and  farmstead,  (/)  farm  equipment  and 
improvements,  {g)  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  land,  (A)  crop? 
ping  systems  and  crop  management,  (i)  farm  labor,  (j)  management 
of  live  stock,  (k)  farm  records  and  accounts,  (I)  marketing  farm 
products  and  (ra)  cooperation  in  agriculture. 

Classroom  instruction. — Although  it  will  prove  profitable  to  base 
the  classroom  instruction  upon  a  textbook,  the  course  should  be 
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adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  students  and  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  Such  adaptation  and  a  general  vitalization  of 
classroom  instruction  may  be  had  by:  (a)  Abundant  use  of  refer- 
ence material,  (&)  surveying  local  conditions,  (c)  use  of  illustrative 
material,  (d)  introduction  of  problems,  (e)  debates  on  live  qucs 
tions,  and  (/)  connecting  work  of  the  classroom  in  a  definite  way 
with  practical  work. 

Local  surveys  and  field  trijys. — If  the  course  in  farm  management 
is  to  be  adapted  to  meet  local  needs,  the  instructor  must  know  those 
needs  definitely.  He  should  have  knowledge  of  the  best  of  the  local 
systems  of  farm  management.  To  secure  this  knowledge  it  will  be 
necessary  for  most  teachers  to  make  several  definite  but  simple  sur- 
veys of  the  local  region.  It  is  especially  important  to  know  condi- 
tions prevailing  upon  the  home  farms  of  the  class  members.  In 
connection  with  the  course  in  farm  management,  each  of  the  students 
should  later  make  an  analysis  of  the- home  farm  business,  not  only 
for  the  training  that  such  a  study  gives  in  itself,  but  also  to  secure 
data  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  further  work  in  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  farm  management  to  local  conditions.  Field  trips  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  first-hand  study  of  farms  and  farming  methods 
are  valuable. 

Use  of  illustrative  material. — Illustrative  material  suitable  to  use 
in  connection  with  farm  management  may  be  in  the  form  of  charts 
and  maps  for  showing  farm  management  and  economic  data  in  a 
graphic  manner,  and  lantern  slides  and  mounted  pictures  for  show- 
ing the  good  and  bad  in  farm  management,  as  well  as  for  showing 
farm  plans  and  tabulated  data. 

Problems. — In  connection  with  many  of  the  lessons  it  will  be 
profitable  to  give  practice  in  working  out  arithmetical  problems 
and  problems  which  will  involve  reflective  thinking  as  to  methods 
of  management  and  courses  to  pursue  under  given  conditions. 

Debates. — Some  questions  suggested  will  be  debatable  and  will 
l>e  of  sufficient  general  importance  and  interest  to  call  for  a  debate 
before  the  class.  Such  debates  on  well  chosen  subjects  of  local  im- 
portance will  do  much  to  develop  interest  and  promote  investigation. 

Practical  work. — The  work  in  farm  records  and  accounts  should 
involve  a  large  amount  of  practice.  Students  who  have  had  no 
bookkeeping  will  need  practice  in  application  of  the  elements  of  ac- 
counting to  farm  accounts.  The  analysis  of  the  farm  business, 
referred  to  above,  may  have  given  sufficient  practice  in  making 
farm  inventories;  if  not,  inventory  making  should  here  be  taught 
as 'essential  to  complete  farm  records  and  accounts.  The  keeping  of 
records  and  accounts  throughout  a  farming  season  may  be  con* 
sklered  a  worthy  project  for  a  student  in  farm  management.    Blanks 
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for  this  can  usually  be  obtained  from  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Wherever  a  student  has  opportunity  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  an  extensive  farm  enterprise,  such  work  should  be 
credited  as  a  farm-management  project,  if  it  is  connected  in  a  definite 
maimer  with  the  course  given  and  meets  the  other  requirements  of  a 
home  project.  In  connection  with  problems  of  planning  and  replan- 
ning,  practice  should  be  given  in  making  maps  of  farm  plans.  In 
studying  how  to  choose  a  farm,  practice  should  also  be  given  in  scor- 
ing. Practice  should  also  be  given  in  scoring  and  comparative  judg- 
ing of  special  features  of  farm  management,  such  as  proportion  of 
live  stock  to  field  crops,  crop-rotation  systems,  labor  economies,  etc 

Use  of  reference  material. — It  is  desirable  to  use  an  elementary 
textbook  and  supplement  it  by  more  advanced  references  bearing  on 
special  phases  of  farm  management  and  rural  economics,  and  by  bul- 
letins and  material  from  the  agricultural  press.  State  publications 
should  be  used  to  adapt  the  course  to  local  needs.  Special  assign- 
ments should  be  made  in  adapting  the  instruction  to  the  needs  of  in- 
dividual students. 

Equipment. — Inasmuch  as  the  farms  of  the  community  will  serve 
best  for  most  of  the  laboratory  work  in  farm  management,  compara- 
tively little  equipment  is  needed  for  teaching  the  subject.  Such  ma- 
terials as  are  needed  for  classroom  instruction  and  practical  work  may 
be  grouped  as  follows :  (a)  Lantern  slides,2  charts,  maps,  and  pic- 
tures, (6)  a  number  of  good  books  and  a  collection  of  bulletins  per- 
taining to  farm  management,  catalogued  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  be  readily  available  for  reference  use,  (c)  drawing  material  for 
making  maps  and  plans,  (d)  books  and  blanks  for  practice  in  farm 
bookkeeping,  (e)  score  cards  and  survey  forms  for  study  of  farms.* 

IV.  HOME  PROJECTS  AND  LOCAL  EXTENSION  WORK. 

1.  THE  HOME  PROJECT. 

Agricultural  resources. — Vocational  agriculture  requires  the  use 
of  land  and  livestock.  Some  educators  have  held  that  secondary- 
school  agriculture  can  not  be  made  vocational  unless  the  school 
operates  a  farm.  Others  have  advocated  that  the  school  farm  may 
well  give  way  to  the  use  of  the  home  farm  under  the  home-project 
plan.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  all  available  resources 
should  be  used  to  give  secondary-school  agriculture  greater  educa- 
tional value.  In  some  sections  and  under  some  conditions  school 
farms  have  been  provided  as  the  most  practical  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem.   In  other  sections  the  home-project  plan  has  established  itself. 

-  It  Is  assumed  that  the  school  has  a  stereopiicon  for  general  use. 
■Consult  your  State  college  of  agriculture. 
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In  still  other  sections  both  plans  are  used.  In  all  eases  teachers 
should  make  abundant  use  of  surrounding  farms. 

Essentials  of  a  successful  project.4 — A  home  project  has  been  de- 
scribed as  including  each  of  the  following  requisites :  (1)  There  must 
be  a  plan  of  work  covering  a  season  or  an  extended  period  of  time ; 

(2)  it  must  be  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  agriculture  of  the  school ; 

(3)  there  must  be  a  problem  more  or  less  new  to  the  pupil;  (4)  the 
parents  and  pupil  should  agree  with  the  teacher  upon  the  plan;  (5) 
some  competent  person  must  supervise  the  home  work;  (6)  detailed 
records  of  timev  method,  cost,  and  income  must  be  correctly  kept  on 
suitable  frfrms;  and  (7)  a  written  report  based  on  the  record  must  be 
submitted  to  the  teacher. 

Classification  of  projects. — If  a  project  is  participated  in  by  sev- 
eral students  as  a  class,  or  portion  of  a  class,  it  would  be  considered 
a  group  project,  e.  g.,  building  a  chicken  house,  or  spraying  an 
orchard.  If  the  essential  parts  of  the  project  are  the  work  of  one 
pupil  it  would  be  called  an  individual  project,  e.  g.,  growing  a  vege- 
table garden.  Individual  home  projects  may  be  classed  according 
to  the  chief  aim  as  follows:  (a)  Productive  projects — in  which  the 
chief  aim  is  to  produce  any  agricultural  product  at  a  profit.  (6) 
Trial  projects — in  which  the  chief  aim  is  to  test  materials  and 
methods  in  agricultural  practice  new  to  the  student,  (c)  Improve- 
ment projects — in  which  the  chief  aim  is  to  make  improvement  re- 
gardless of  immediate  financial  returns,  (d)  Management  projects — 
in  which  the  chief  aim  is  to  apply  efficiently  the  general  principles 
of  farm  management. 

Connecting  project  study  with  project  work. — Inasmuch  as  the 
projects  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  individual 
students  there  must  be  some  plan  for  individual  study.  Individual  out- 
lines have  been  used  successfully  as  an  aid  in  planning  the  work,  and 
as  a  guide  in  the  study  of  the  subject.  Such  outlines  may  be  prepared 
by  supervisors  and  teachers  or  by  students  under  the  direction  of 
their  leaders.  Definite  references  will  aid  the  student  materially 
in  his  project  study. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  the  project 
study  shall  precede  or  follow  the  project  work.  In  some  cases  the 
agricultural  instruction  has  followed  the  practical  experience  gained 
in  the  project;  and  in  other  cases  the  project  has  followed  the  in- 
struction of  the  school.  There  is  educational  advantage  in  basing 
discussion  of  more  or  less  abstract  principles  on  the  concrete  ex- 
perience obtained  in  the  practical  work.  There  is  also  sometimes 
economic  advantage  in  a  study  of  practical  problems  before  they  are 

T^— — 

*  For  fuller  treatment   see   Federal  Board   for  Vocational   Education   Bui.   21,   Agric. 

Series  No.  8,  entitled  "  The  Home  Project  as  a  Phase  of  Vocational  Education,"  and 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric  Bui.  846,  "  Home  Projects  in  Secondary  Courses  in  Agriculture." 
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worked  out  in  projects.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  best  to  have  the  instruction  and  practical  training  run  parallel 
find  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  correlate  principles  and 
practice.  A  number  of  teachers  have  proved  this  assumption  to  be 
correct. 

.  School  credit  for  project  work, — Credit  should  be  given  project 
work  according  to  its  educational  value.  Work  of  a  technical  nature 
involving  new  problems  and  the  acquiring  of  new  skill  continually 
throughout  the  project  may  very  well  be  given  credit  on  the  same 
basis  as  laboratory  or  field  work.  While  the  giving  of  school  credit 
for  practical  work  is  a  local  administrative  problem,  the  general 
rule  above  stated  should  hold.  Rating  of  the  project  work  should 
be  given  according  to  its  merits.  Work  not  reaching  a  certain  grade 
should  not  be  given  credit. 

Substitutes  for  home  projects. — Resourceful  teachers  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  farms  surrounding  the  school,  not  only  for  such  class 
practicums  as  judging  live  stock  and  the  pruning  and  spraying  of 
trees,  but  also  for  more  extensive  individual  projects.  Work  upon 
well-managed  farms  may  be  secured  for  students  who  do  not  live 
upon  farms  or  who  do  not  have  opportunity  for  project  work  upon 
their  home  farms.  A  student  in  horticulture  may  secure  work  on  a 
truck  farm,  a  fruit  farm,  or  in  a  greenhouse  for  a  part  of  his 
time  during  the  school  year  and  during  the  summer  months.  Lake- 
wise  a  student  in  animal  husbandry  may  secure  work  on  a  poultry 
farm,  a  dairy  farm,  or  a  general  stock  farm.  When  the  farms  are  of 
a  high  standard  and  use  modern  methods  and  equipment,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  work  will  involve  new  experiences  for  the  student 
who  has  no  opportunity  for  such  work  at  home.  If  the  work  is  given 
supervision,  if  records  and  reports  are  required,  and  the  work  in 
other  ways  is  connected  definitely  with  the  course  the  student  is  pur- 
suing, it  should  have  a  decided  educational  value  and  should  be 
credited  as  a  substitute  for  a  home  project. 

Use  of  the  school  farm. — School  farms  are  most  essential  and  have 
proven  most  successful  where  the  majority  of  the  students  in  agri- 
culture are  living  at  the  school.  The  farms  are  used  as  a  source  of 
supply  for  school  boarding  houses,  as  a  source  of  revenue,  as  a  source 
of  illustrative  material  for  classroom  and  field  instruction,  as  a  means 
of  demonstration  to  students  and  patrons,  and  as  a  means  of  training 
in  practical  farming.  Although  various  means  and  methods  have 
been  worked  out  for  the  utilization  of  student  labor  on  school  farms 
there  is  great  need  of  connecting  the  practical  work  of  the  farm  more 
closely  with  the  instruction  of  the  classroom  and  laboratory  and  thus 
giving  it  greater  educational  value.  Some  schools  have  found  that 
it  is  profitable  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  to  give  the  students 
greater  responsibility  with  respect  to  their  farm  work  and  to  allow 
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them  to  participate  in  the  results  of  their  labors.  This  idea  is  essen- 
tially an  application  of  the  project  plan  to  use  of  the  school  farm 
The  school  farm  projects  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  (a)  Group 
projects,  (6)  individual  projects. 

Group  projects. — There  is  excellent  opportunity  upon  the  school 
farm  to  develop  group  action  and  the  cooperative  spirit.  Entire 
classes  or  groups  of  students  who  have  similar  interests  and  need.-, 
may  be  assigned  projects  in  which  they  must  work  together.  The 
following  are  examples  of  such  projects  which  have  been  carried 
out  successfully:  (a)  Erection  of  farm  buildings,  (6)  installation  of 
sewerage,  lighting,  and  water  systems,  (c)  planting  and  care  of  a 
model  kitchen  garden,  a  model  orchard,  or  small  fruit  garden,  and 
field  plots  for  demonstration  purposes,  (d)  care  and  management  of  a 
farm  dairy  or  flock  of  poultry,  or  (e)  renovating  an  old  orchard. 

There  is  also  abundant  opportunity  for  developing  cooperation  in 
connection  with  individual  projects  on  the  school  farm.  It  is  often 
more  economical  than  would  be  separate  action  for  students  to  com- 
bine their  efforts  in  the  preparation  of  the  land,  in  the  harvesting 
and  marketing  of  crops  and  in  other  operations  required  to  carry  out 
their  individual  projects.   . 

Individual  projects. — The  success  of  the  home  project  plan  has 
turned  the  attention  of  some  agricultural  schools  toward  the  appli- 
cation of  the  plan  to  the  work  of  the  school  farm.  Individual  stu- 
dents may  be  permitted  to  choose  a  project  to  carry  out  upon  their 
own  responsibility  on  the  school  farm.  One  student  may  have  an  acre 
devoted  to  corn  or  potatoes,  another  a  half  acre  in  garden  truck,  one 
student  a  flock  of  poultry,  another  one  or  more  pigs.  The  students 
may  be  charged  rent  or  interest  on  the  land  and  equipment  used  and 
participate  in  either  profit  or  loss  on  their  projects.  The  general 
work  of  the  farm  may  also  be  assigned  to  individual  students.  One 
student  may  be  given  charge  of  a  team  of  horses  and  made  respon- 
sible for  their  use  and  welfare,  another  given  charge  of  the  dairy  barn 
and  held  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  cows  and  the  milk  and  the 
records  of  feed  consumed  and  milk  produced.  If  such  students  are 
nllowed  to  participate  in  profits  or  given  some  extra  compensation  it 
adds  stimulus  to  better  work. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  carrying  out  the  project  idea  on 
the  school  farm  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  students  are  not  n\ 
the  school  throughout  the  year.  It  may  be  possible  for  students 
with  animal  projects,  such  as  chickens  or  pigs,  to  take  their  animals 
home  with  them  for  the  summer.  In  the  case  of  such  plant  projects 
as  field  corn  or  potatoes  it  may  be  possible  for  the  students  to  cooper- 
ate and  employ  one  or  more  of  their  number  to  care  for  their  crops 
during  the  summer.  The  problem  varies  with  schools  and  different 
sections  of  the  country  and  must  be  worked  out  according  to  local 
conditions. 
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2.  LOCAL  EXTENSION  WORK. 

With  the  coming  of  special  teachers  of  agriculture  into  the  rural 
high  schools  there  has  come  a  new  conception  of  the  function  of  such 
schools,  a  conception  not  bounded  by  narrow  pedagogical  dogmas. 
Through  effective  service  it  encompasses  the  whole  community,  the 
children  in  the  school,  the  young  people  just  out  of  school,  the  men 
and  women  on  the  farm,  and  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  neighbor- 
ing elementary  schools.  The  special  teacher  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture, usually  from  the  State  agricultural  college,  brings  with  him  the 
agricultural  extension  ideas  of  that  institution  and  much  of  the  en- 
thusiasm and  spirit  of  public  service  of  the  extension  workers. 

Method  of  procedure. — While  this  enthusiasm  is  a  very  valuable 
asset,  it  is  believed  that  before  attempting  extension  work  those  re- 
sponsible for  conducting  it  should  study  the  agriculture  of  the  com- 
munity to  learn  what  is  being  done  and  what  is  worth  while  in  eacli 
locality.  He  should  know  such  things  as  the  soil,  the  improvements, 
the  transportation  lines  and  the  markets,  the  systems  of  farming 
followed,  and  the  farmers  themselves.  Such  information  is  funda- 
mental to  intelligent  agricultural  rural  development. 

The  meaning  of  extension  work. — The  committee  believes  that  it  is 
proper  for  a  public  high  school  that  is  doing  good  work  to  extend 
itself  to  the  people,  but  that  it  should  not  begin  the  process  until 
it  has  something  to  extend.  Not  every  high-school  instructor  in 
agriculture  is  qualified  to  do  extension  work.  The  instructor  should 
first  show  in  the  teaching  of  his  pupils  that  he  is  competent  to  extend 
his  instruction  to  the  patrons  of  the  school.  Extension  efforts  should 
be  the  result  of  work  rather  than  the  beginning  of  work.  One  is 
likely  to  make  the  mistake  of  beginning  the  extension  work  first, 
whereas  the  extension  work  should  grow  gradually  as  the  school  work 
in  agriculture  grows  and  be  the  natural  expression  among  the  people 
of  the  work  that  arises  in  the  school  itself. 

Relationships. — All  sorts  of  schemes  are  broached  nowadays  in  the 
interests  of  better  agriculture  and  country  life.  These  need  coordi- 
nating, but  they  can  not  be  coordinated  except  on  some  basic  prin- 
ciple. We  have  in  agricultural  extension  work  no  more  important 
problem  than  to  try  to  determine  in  the  next  few  years  the  ground- 
work on  which  may  be  based  a  correlation  of  labor  that  shall  be  both 
scientific  and  practically  efficient  with  reference  to  the  relationship 
of  high:school  extension  in  agriculture  to  other  publicly  supported 
agencies  to  Federal  agencies,  and  the  relationship  of  all  to  privately 
supported  agencies.  We  must  determine  the  way  in  which  the  cqm- 
munity,  the  county,  the  State,  and  the  Nation  can  cooperate  in  har- 
monizing and  making  effective  as  a  great  national  movement  the 
whole  problem  of  agriculture  and  country  life. 

Classification  of  extension  work. — It  seems  to  be  fairly  well  under- 
stood that  work  done  either  at  school  or  away  from  school  relating 
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to  the  training  of  pupils  should  be  considered  purely  instructional  in 
character.  All  such  work  as  classroom  instruction,  laboratory  exer- 
cises, school  or  home  projects  should  be  so  considered. 

Extension  work,  then,  must  be  that  which  deals  with  those  who  are 
not  in  school.  The  committee  finds  that  such  activities  on  the  part 
of  the  school  group  themselves  under  three  heads,  namely,  direct, 
indirect,  and  incidental  extension. 

Direct  extension  would  include  well-planned  activities.  Such  work 
should  be  done  in  close  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  may  include 
such  activities  as  (1)  acting  as  organizer  for  the  one- week  short 
course  for  farmers,  (2)  offering  personal  counsel  and  advice  on  cer- 
tain days  to  farmers  of  the  community  and  assisting  in  the  organiz- 
ing of  farmers'  clubs,  (3)  assisting  in  organizing  farmers'  reading 
courses,  (4)  directing  school  agricultural  exhibits  locally  and  at  the 
county  fair,  (5)  meetings  with  farmers  and  farm  visitation,  (6) 
organizing  and  following  up  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  (7)  utilizing  the 
local  press  in  the  discussion  of  local  farm  problems,  and  (8)  utiliz- 
ing the  laboratory  work  of  the  pupils  to  promote  improvement  in  the 
agricultural  practices  of  the  community  by  such  work  as  testing  seed 
corn,  testing  milk  arid  cream,  grafting,  seed-purity  testing. 

Indirect  extension  would  be  the  result  of  and  grow  out  of  the  home 
project  work  with  pupils.  It  is  evident  to  the  committee  that  many 
farmers  would  be  influenced  by  the  project  demonstrations  carried 
on  at  home  in  connection  with  classroom  instruction. 

Incidental  extension. — It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  trained 
agriculturist  in  any  community  would  have  propounded  to  hira 
many  questions  in  connection  with  the  farmers'  problems.  These 
questions,  of  course,  would  be  of  a  miscellaneous  character  and 
should  be  classed  necessarily  as  incidental  extension. 

V.  SCHOOL  EXHIBITS/ 

Purpose. — School  fairs  and  exhibits  are  often  held  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  an  opportunity  for  teachers  and  students  to 
show  parents  and  patrons  what  the  school  is  doing.  Although  we 
may  acknowledge  that  it  is  essential  to  arouse  interest  on  the  part 
of  patrons  and  appreciate  the  value  of  exhibits  in  advertising  the 
school,  we  should  not  lose  sijrht  of  the  value  of  such  exhibits  to  the 
students  themselves  and  to  the  young  people  of  the  community  who 
are  of  school  age. 

Agricultural  exhibits  held  in  connection  with  home  projects  and 
otlKer  practical  work  of  the  school  should  have  the  following  educa- 
tional values;  They  should  (1)  urouse  interest  in  practical  agricul- 
ture and  through  it  a  general  interest  in  the  school;   (2)  establish 

,'  See  U.  S.  Dept.  o£  Agr.,  States  Relations  Service  Doc.  No.  42,  "Agricultural  Exhibits 
and  Contests." 
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ideals  toward  which  the  students  may  work;  (3)  give  practice  to 
the  students  through  preparation  and  arrangement;  (4)  furnish  suit- 
able materials  for  study  and  practice  in  judging;  and  (5)  have  a 
beneficial  socializing  influence  associated  with  school  spirit  since  they 
furnish  opportunity  for  cooperation. 

Types  of  exhibits. — Although  the  agricultural  exhibit  may  be  made 
a  part  of  a  general  school  fair,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
agricultural  work  of  the  students  is  such  as  to  merit  a  special  agricul- 
tural fair  or  exhibit.  Various  forms  of  agricultural  exhibits  may  be 
made  a  part  of  the  school  museum  and  used  as  permanent  teaching 
equipment.  We  are  considering  at  this  time,  however,  a  temporary 
-.chibit  of  the  work  of  the  students.  This  exhibit  may  cover  all 
phases  of  agriculture,  or  it  may  deal  with  one  line  of  school  work 
or  one  kind  of  project.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  latter 
class  of  exhibits  which  should  be  suggestive:  (1)  A  corn  show;  (2) 
a  poultry  show;  (3)  a  colt  show;  (4)  a  pig  show;  (5)  potato,  vege- 
table, and  fruit  exhibits;  (6)  exhibits  of  farm  mechanics  and  handi- 
craft work.  If  the  practical  work  of  the  school  or  the  home  project 
work  follows  one  or  two  special  lines,  it  will  be  better  to  hold  special 
exhibits  of  such  work  rather  than  attempt  general  ones. 

Organization  and  plans. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  school  ex- 
hibit is  to  represent  the  real  work  of  the  school  and  related  home  activities, 
it  must  be  planned  ahead.  This  is  especially  important  in  the  case  of  farm 
products.  The  student  should  understand  when  he  is  planning  his  project  and 
buying  his  seed  in  the  spring  that  he  is  to  make  an  exhibit  of  his  products  in 
the  fall.  The  contest  idea  may  well  involve  the  whole  project  as  well  as  the 
products  exhibited.  The  exhibition  of  products  may  be  made  a  requirement  of 
the  complete  project,  and  a  record  of  the  project  may  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  exhibit. 

Early  in  the  fall  is  the  best  time  for  a  general  exhibit  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  This  means  that  arrangements  should  be  made  soon  after  school 
begins.  If  there  is  a  live  agricultural  club,  a  good  part  of  the  responsibility 
and  credit  for  the  work  should  be  turned  over  to  its  members.  Committees 
of  three  members  should  be  appointed  for  each  of  the  main  divisions  of  the 
fair,  the  chairmen  of  these  committees  forming  an  executive  board.  The 
teacher  may  work  through  these  student  committees  as  ex  officio  chairman.  As 
a  means  of  making  it  a  community  affair,  an  advisory  committee  of  men  in 
the  community  should  be  invited  to  work  with  the  students.  These  men  should 
be  esi>ecially  helpful  in  assisting  in  the  securing  of  premiums.  If  a  permanent 
advisory  committee  aids  in  the  supervising  of  the  home  projects,  it  should 
serve  well  in  connection  with  the  exhibit.  One  of  the  most  able  students  should 
be  appointed  by  the  club  as  secretary  of  the  school  fair. 

In  order  that  students  may  know  definitely  what  will  be  expected  and  what 
are  the  possibilities  in  their  work,  it  is  well  to  plan  the  exhibits  and  contests 
and  secure  prizes  early  in  the  season.  The  classification  and  grouping  of 
exhibits  will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  exhibit. 

The  exhibits  should  include,  in  addition  to  the  products  and  re- 
sults of  the  home  work  of  the  student,  an  exhibition  of  the  agricul- 
tural work  done  at  the  school.  Much  of  the  latter  work  may  be  in 
the  nature  of  practical  demonstrations  in  modern  methods.  For 
example,  some  students  may  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  Babcock  test, 
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for  butter  fat ;  others  may  §how  how  to  apply  a  simple  acidity  test 
for  soils,  or  how  to  test  seed  corn ;  while  others  are  explaining  charts 
which  represent  agricultural  surveys  of  the  school  district. 

Preparation  should  be  made  in  advance,  so  that  all  will  be  in 
readiness  the  day  of  the  exhibit.  The  day  may  very  well  open  with 
a  parade  in  which  the  students  take  parte  which  have  some  signifi- 
cance as  to  their  agricultural  work.  In  some  cases  the  parade  ma  v 
take  the  form  of  an  agricultural  or  harvest  pageant.  This  may  bj 
followed  by  an  agricultural  program.  Part  of  the  afternoon  may' 
be  used  in  agricultural  contests,  as  suggested  below. 

Contents. — The  whole  exhibit  may  represent  more  or  leas  the  contest  idea 
m  the  products  of  school  and  home  work.  The  agricultural  contests  suggested 
as  a  feature  of  the  afternoon  program  represent  training  toward  skill.  They 
may  be  classed  as  group  or  team  contests  and  contests  among  individuals. 
Teamwork  should  be  encouraged  because  of  its  value  In  developing  the  social 
idea.  Individual  contests  may  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  selecting  the  win- 
ners as  members  of  teams  to  represent  a  class  or  the  school.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  Junior  and  senior  classes  In  most  of  the  contests,  if  there  is  any 
great  difference  in  the  age  and  training  of  the  contestants. 

The  judging  contests  may  be  grouped  according  to  the  method  used,  1.  e.,  those 
involving  the  use  of  the  score  card  and  those  involving  the  comparative  method. 
The  scoring  of  farm  products  and  animals  is  better  for  the  junior  classes  and 
for  individual  contests,  while  the  use  of  the  comparative  method  of  placing  ac- 
cording to  merit  is  adapted  to  students  who  have  had  practice  with  score  cards. 

The  following  contests  may  be  suggestive  of  others  that  will  fit  local  needs 
and  conditions: 

1.  Judging  live  stock,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  and  pet  stock. 

2.  Judging  farm  products,  grains,  fruits,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 

3.  Rope  tying,  10  to  20  knots  and  splices. 

4.  Corn  stringing  and  husking. 

5.  Fruit  packing  and  box  ma  king. 

6.  Naming  of  farm  and  garden  seeds. 

7.  Identification  of  weeds  and  weed  seeds. 

8.  Identification  of  common  woods. 

9.  Riding,  driving,  and  hitching  of  horses. 

10.  Killing  and  dressing  of  poultry. 

11.  A  plowing  match. 

Awarding  of  prizes. — An  effort  should  be  made  early  in  the  season  to  secure 
prises  for  the -fair,  so  that  the  premium  list  may  be  published  early.  If  a 
propaganda  is  started  early  and  the  people  see  that  the  school  fair  represents 
work  which  means  much  in  building  up  the  community,  it  ought  not  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  scure  premiums.  Cash  premiums  which  are  out  of  proportion  to  the 
work  exhibited  should  not  be  given.  It  will  be  better  to  give  recognition  to  a 
larger  number  of  students.  As  a  rule,  it  is  easier  to  secure  premiums  other 
than  cash.  For  example,  in  a  community  interested  in  poultry  it  is  usually  not 
difficult  to  get  patrons  of  the  school  to  give  pure-bred  fowls  and  settings  of 
eggs  as  prizes  to  students  for  poultry  projects  and  exhibits.  Pure-bred  pigs 
make  excellent  prizes  for  students  in  such  projects  as  corn  production,  as  they 
furnish  a  start  for  a  new  line  of  work.  Books  on  agriculture  and  items  of 
equipment  are  suitable  premiums.  Whenever  there  is  but  little  cash  it  will 
be  advisable  to  spend  it  for  ribbons  and  pennants,  rather  than  to  lump  it  into 
one  or  two  prizes.  Larger  amounts  may  be  spent  to  good  advantage  as  scholar- 
ships or  payments  on  any  college  course  In  agriculture.  Attendance  at  short 
courses  given  at  the  college  and  visits  to  fairs  and  other  places  of  agricultural 
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interest  have  high  educational  value  if  properly  planned  and  supervised,  hence 
are  valuable  premiums  for  the  projects  and  exhibits  which  represent  consid- 
erable endeavor.  Printed  certificates  may  be  used  also  as  rewards,  and  should 
be  given  in  connection  with  other  premiums. 

Rules  for  contests  and  standards  for  judging  exhibits  will  depend  upon  local 
conditions.  Such  rules  and  standards  should  be  made  known  to  the  contest- 
ants as  early  as  possible.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  best  to  have  competent  per- 
sons from  outside  the  community  to  do  the  judging.  The  judging  should  be 
done  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible,  and  the  place  won  by  the  exhibit  placed 
on  the  entry  card  for  the  benefit  of  those  visiting  the  fair.  The  awarding  of 
'the  prisses  is  suggested  as  the  last  number  on  the  program  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing up  interest  to  the  last. 

VI.  USE  OF  REFERENCE  MATERIAL. 

1.  FORM  AND  AMOUNT. 

Books. — The  number  of  books  relating  to  agriculture  is  increasing 
very  rapidly.  There  is  need  for  the  instructor  in  agriculture  to  use 
discrimination  as  to  the  material  he  places  in  the  hands  of  his 
students.  Although  most  of  the  books  written  for  students  of  agri- 
culture are  intended  primarily  for  the  agricultural  colleges,  many  of 
them  are  suitable  for  reference  purposes  in  secondary  schools.  The 
teacher  should  make  a  careful  selection  of  books  for  the  school 
library  considering  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  as 
well  as  the  subject.  It  is  better  to  have  duplicate  copies  of  a  few 
usable  books  which  are  needed  continually  as  references  in  connec- 
tion with  the  course  of  study  than  to  have  the  shelves  of  the  library 
filled  with  complete  sets,  some  volumes  of  which  have  no  relation 
to  the  work  of  the  students. 

Bulletins. — Much  excellent  material  for  the  use  of  schools  is  in 
bulletin  form.  Some  of  this  material  has  not  yet  been  organized 
into  the  general  field  covered  by  agricultural  texts.  The  teacher 
will  find  bulletins  very  useful  in  making  local  applications  of  the 
general  material  of  the  textbook.  Discrimination  must  be  used, 
however,  in  the  use  of  bulletins.  Many  of  the  experiment  station 
bulletins  of  to-day  are  of  a  technical  nature  not  suited  to  the  use  ot 
secondary  schools.  The  more  general  expository  bulletins  formerly 
published  by  the  experiment  stations  are  now,  as  a  rule,  published  by 
the  extension  divisions  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  So  much  of 
real  value  in  teaching  is  now  obtainable  free  of  charge  or  at  such 
a  slight  cost  that  there  is  little  excuse  for  a  school  not  having  some 
kind  of  an  agricultural  library. 

Periodicals. — Farm  journals,  like  farm  books,  vary  from  the  cheap 
general  paper  to  the  high -class  paper  covering  a  special  field.  There 
are  one  or  two  general  farm  papers  which  have  a  nation-wide  circu- 
lation and  a  number  of  special  live-stock  and  horticultural  journals 
which  should  be  received  by  schools  teaching  agriculture.  The 
school  should  subscril>e  for  the  leading  sectional  and  local  farm 
papers  to  use  in  adapting  the  course  of  study  to  local  conditions. 
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The  better  farm  papers  are  indispensable  in  keeping  both  teacher 
and  students  abreast  with  agricultural  progress.  They  are  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  good  illustrations. 

2.  SOURCES. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. — The  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  issues  a  great  many  publications  useful  to 
teachers  of  agriculture.  The  Farmers'  Bulletins  and  Yearbooks, 
the  most  popular  of  its  publications,  may  be  obtained  free  through 
Members  of  Congress.  The  department  supplies  publications  free 
to  teachers  as  long  as  its  supply  lasts.  From  its  Division  of  Agri- 
cultural Instruction  may  be  obtained  lists  of  the  department  publi- 
cations prepared  for  the  use  of  teachers.  This  division  also  main- 
tains mailing  lists  of  secondary  schools  teaching  agriculture,  to 
which  its  professional  bulletins  and  other  publications  pertaining  to 
agricultural  instruction  are  sent. 

The  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior:  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion.— The  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  issues  each  year  a  number 
of  bulletins  relating  to  agricultural  education  and  related  subjects; 
it  also  issues  A  Monthly  Record  of  Current  Educational  Publications. 

Superintendent  of  Documents. — The  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  issues  price  lists  of 
public  documents  which  he  has  for  sale.  These  documents  include 
those  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  following  list  gives  the  numbers  of  those  lists  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  teachers  of  agriculture : 

11.  Foods  and  Diet.  42.  Experiment  Stations  Office. 

16.  Farmers'  Bulletins  and  Yearbooks.       48.  Forest  Service. 

20.  Lands.  44.  Plant  Life. 

31.  Education.  45.  Public  Roads  Office. 

38.  Animal  Industry.  46.  Soils. 

40.  Chemistry  Bureau.  47.  Crop  Statistics. 

41.  Insects.  48.  Weather  Bureau. 

State  agricultural  colleges. — The  State  colleges  of  agriculture 
must  be  depended  upon  for  most  of  the  reference  material  and  di- 
rect aid  needed  to  adapt  general  courses  of  study  and  textbooks 
to  local  conditions.  The  publications  of  the  extension  divisions 
and  the  more  popular  expository  circulars  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions will  be  found  especially  helpful  to  the  students. 

Other  State  institution*. — In  some  of  the  States  the  State  uni- 
versities, where  they  exist  apart  from  the  agricultural  colleges, 
issue  publications  of  interest  to  teachers  o.  agriculture.  Such  ma- 
terial is  also  issued  by  State  departments  of  education,  boards 
ot  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc.  Much  of  this  material  is  in  bet- 
ter form  for  use  in  secondary  schools  than  experiment  publica- 
tions, yet  it  is  often  overlooked.  The  teacher  of  agriculture  should 
make  himself  acquainted  with  all  sources  of  aid  and  information 
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in  his  own  State  first  of  *all,  and  then  avail  himself  of  the  work 
of  other  States  as  far  as  possible. 

Commercial  institutions. — Many  of  the  railroads,  banks,  and 
manufacturing  concerns  have  departments  of  agricultural  extension 
which  issue  publications  and  furnish  illustrative  material  useful 
in  agricultural  instruction.  The  catalogues  of  the  larger  seed  com- 
panies and  nurseries  are  usually  well  illustrated,  and  may  be  used 
to  advantage  in  a  study  of  varieties.  Likewise,  catalogues  of  im- 
plements and  farm  machinery  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
farm  mechanics.  While  discretion  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of 
advertising  material,  it  may  often  be  used  to  advantage. 

Breeders^  organizations. — Most  of  the  associations  which  repre- 
sent the  different  breeds  of  live  stock  publish  circulars  of  value  to 
the  teaching  of  animal  husbandry.  They  issue  descriptive  mat- 
ter, charts,  and  score  cards,  which  are  of  special  value  in  a  study 
of  types  and  breeds.  Lists  of  these  associations,  with  the  addresses 
of  their  secretaries,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

8.  EFFICIENCY  IN  USE. 

As  much  of  the  material  suggested  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge, 
-the  teacher  should  not  only  avail  himself  of  it  for  the  school  but 
should  also,  aim  to  arouse  his  students  to  collect  such  material  as  may 
have  valu*  in  connection  with  their  study  and  practice.  Students 
may  even  be  required  to  obtain  such  available  bulletins  as  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  their  courses  and  projects.  Lists  of  bulletins 
with  instructions  for  obtaining  them  should  be  furnished  early,  so 
that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  waiting  for  publications.  For  most  ref- 
erence reading  students  must  depend  upon  the  school  library.  Much 
of  the  best  material  is  in  the  free  publications,  but  in  such  a  form 
that  it  is  often  overlooked.  The  teacher  should  use  a  card-index 
system,6  so  that  students  may  find  the  available  information  on  any 
topic  which  may  be  assigned.  Bulletins  should  be  in  suitable  boxes 
and  arranged  on  shelves  according  to  the  card-index  system  in  use. 
Covers  should  be  provided  for  bulletins  which  are  used  extensively, 
if  files  are  not  kept  of  the  farm  papers  and  important  articles  in- 
dexed, clippings  should  be  made  of  such  articles  as  may  have  a 
bearing  upon  subjects  covered  by  the  course  of  study.  These  clip- 
pings may  be  placed  in  large  envelopes  or  letter  files  and  indexed 
under  title  of  subject  with  the  bulletins.  In  making  students  ac- 
quainted with  sources  of  information  and  establishing  efficient  habits 

in  the  use  of  that  information  much  will  be  accomplished  in  ti&eir 
training. 

9  See  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Bui.  41,  Agric.  Serial  No.  8,  tntttkd 
"  Reference  Material  for  Vocational  Agricultural  Instruction." 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  October  16,  1920. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  October,  1919,  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation made  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  schools  of  the  District  and 
reported  to  the  board  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  teaching  forces  of  the  schools,  including  a  schedule  of 
salaries. 

The  committee  appointed  to  make  the  investigation  made  no  at- 
tempt to  study  the  finances  of  the  schools,  the  need  for  buildings,  the 
courses  of  study,  or  schoolroom  work.  It  confined  itself  wholly  to 
questions  of  organization,  administration,  and  salaries.  The  recom- 
mendations have  in  them,  I  believe,  much  of  value  to  boards  of 
education  and  superintendents  of  schools  in  other  large  cities.  I  am 
therefore  transmitting,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  report  for 
publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  John  Barton  Payne, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

17770'— 20  3 
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LETTER  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  TO  DR.  VAN  SCHAICK. 


October  29,  1919. 
Dr.  John  Van  Sciiaick, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Education 

of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr  Dear  Dr.  Van  Schaick  :  In  a  letter  of  September  4  you  re- 
quested, for  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  making 
a  preliminary  survey  of  the  schools  of  the  District,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  data  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Reclassification 
Commission  in  its  work  of  reclassifying  the  employees  of  the  board 
of  education  and  for  the  use  of  the  board  itself  in  its  task  of  pre- 
paring plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  administrative  and  teach- 
ing force  of  the  schools. 

In  response  to  this  request  I  detailed  a  committee  of  the  bureau, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  Dr. 
Willard  S.  Small,  and  Dr.  W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.,  who  gave  to  this 
survey  as  much  time  as  their  other  duties  would  permit,  and  made 
to  me  a  report  in  the  form  of  recommendations  which  I  have  care- 
fully reviewed  and  revised,  and  which  in  its  revised  form  I  am 
transmitting  herewith  for  such  use  as  your  board  may  care  to  make 

of  it. 
In  making  this  survey  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  education, 

the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  representatives  of  the  Teachers' 
Union  were  interviewed  formally.  Other  persons  connected  wTith  the 
school  system  were  interviewed  informally,  and  such  records  as  were 
thought  necessary  were  examined. 

In  the  very  brief  time  that  could  be  devoted  to  this  task  it  has  been 
wholly  impossible  to  collect  and  present  all  the  facts  and  arguments 
which,  with  more  time,  might  have  been  given  in  support  of  the 
recommendations  made,  but  it  is  believed  a  more  comprehensive  sur- 
vey will  amply  justify  these  recommendations.  Such  a  survey  would 
be  necessary  to  enable  this  bureau  to  advise  as  to  many  of  the  im- 
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portant  details  of  reorganization  of  the  schools  of  the  District  and 
to  make  constructive  suggestions  for  their  general  improvement. 

In  the  tentative  report  of  the  committee  submitted  to  me  there  are 
some  very  interesting  recommendations  looking  toward  the  larger 
participation  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  in  their  management  and 
in  the  making  of  the  general  policies  of  the  school  system.  But 
after  further  consideration  it  is  thought  best  to  withhold  all  recom- 
mendations on  this  subject  at  this  time.  This  is  a  matter  of  such 
importance,  so  far-reaching  in  its  results,  and  so  complex  as  to  re- 
quire comprehensive  study  from  many  different  angles.  Very  little 
such  study,  however,  has  been  given  to  it  anywhere.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose, with  the  help  of  such  expert  assistance  as  can  be  had,  to  under- 
take such  a  study  through  this  bureau,  and,  with  your  permission, 
to  render  you  a  report  with  recommendations  later. 

The  brief  report  herewith  submitted  is  in  three  parts.  Part  I 
contains  recommendations  for  additions  to  the  administrative,  super- 
vising, and  teaching  staffs,  and  changes  in  their  organization.  Part 
II  contains  recommendations  in  regard  to  classification  and  salaries. 
Part  HI  contains  suggestions  for  a  more  adequate  basis  for  the  pay-r 
flnent  of  janitor  service.  It  is  fully  understood  that  the  adoption 
of  these  recommendations  will  increase  quite  considerably  the  cost 
of  the  schools  of  the  District  and  necessitate  much  larger  appropria- 
tions for  their  support ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  results  will  fully 
justify  all  the  increase  in  cost.  It  is  quite  certain  that  without  some 
such  generous  scale  of  reorganization  and  support  the  schools  of 
the  District  can  never  be  brought  to  that  high  degree  of  excellence 
and  efficiency  which  should  characterize  the  schools  of  the  capital 
city  of  the  great  democratic  Republic  which  long  ago  accepted,  in 
theory  at  least,  the  doctrine  of  the  importance  of  the  fullest  and  best 
possible  education  of  all  the  people. 

It  is  also  quite  certain  that,  with  the  present  organization  and 
scale  of  salaries,  the  standards  and  the  work  of  the  schools  of  the  Dis-i 
trict  will  inevitably  deteriorate. 

In  submitting  these  recommendations  let  me,  for  nr^self  and  the 

committee,  express  my  appreciation  of  the  assistance  given  by  you 

and  others  connected  with  the  school  svstem,  and  to  offer  the  further 

assistance  of  this  bureau  as  it  may  be  desired. 

Yours,  sincerely, 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Covvnis8ioner% 


REPORT  OF  THE  SURVEY. 


PART  I.— ADMINISTRATIVE,  SUPERVISING,  AND  TEACH- 
ING STAFFS, 

1.  Assistant  superintendents. — For  the  management  of.  a  modern 
complex  public-school  system  with  an  enrollment  of  60,000  pupils, 
the  superintendent  needs  much  expert  administrative  assistance  of 
such  varying  kinds  as  can  hardly  be  found  in  any  one  person.  Since 
the  preeminent  function  of  the  schools  is  instruction  and  training, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  superintendent,  however  great 
his  business  ability,  shall  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  school  system,  and  that 
lie  shall  be  free  to  devote  his  time  and  energies  to  the  larger  problems 
of  general  policy  and  particularly  to  the  problems  of  education. 
Since  the  value  of  the  returns  of  the  millions  of  dollars  expended 
and  of  the  time  of  the  children  spent  in  school  depends  in  very  large 
measure  on  the  character  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  administration, 
it  would  be  very  unwise  not  to  make  this  administration  effective  at 
any  reasonable  cost.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  number 
of  assistant  superintendents  in  the  District  be  increased  from  two  to 
six,  and  that  one  of  these  be  charged  with  the  management  of  all  the 
business  affairs  of  the  school  system.  The  other  assistant  superin- 
tendents should  be  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
following  five  chief  divisions  of  the  work  of  the  superintendent's 
office : 

(1)  The  management  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  normal 
school  for  white  persons. 

(2)  The  management  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  normal 
school  for  colored  persons. 

(3)  The  management  of  the  high  schools,  vocational  schools,  ex- 
tension schools,  evening  schools,  and  other  special  schools  and  activ- 
ities for  white  persons. 

(4)  The  management  of  the  high  schools,  vocational  schools,  ex- 
tension schools,  evening  schools,  and  other  special  schools  and  activ- 
ities for  colored  persons. 

(5)  The  management  of  all  activities  pertaining  to  the  care  of 
the  health  of  children  in  school,  including  the  heating,  lighting,  ven- 
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tilation,  and  cleanliness  of  school  buildings,  and  other  janitorial 
service,  instruction  in  health,  physical  training,  and  attendance. 

The  direction  of  the  collection,  compilation,  and  interpretation  of 
educational  statistics  should  be  assigned  either  to  the  assistant  super- 
intendent charged  with  the  management  of  the  business  affairs  of 
the  school  system  or  to  the  assistant  superintendent  charged  with  the 
management  of  activities  pertaining  to  health  and  attendance. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  school  system  of  the  District  is 
practically  a  double  one,  and  that  it  is  found  advisable  to  provide 
administrative  and  supervising  officers  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  two  races,  a  better  and  more  economic  policy  in  regard 
t6  this  might  be  devised. 

All  assistant  superintendents  should  be  elected  on  the  written 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  should  act 
under  his  direction  and  be  responsible  to  him. 

2.  Group  principals  for  elementary  schools. — Unfortunately,  there 
is  in  the  District  a  very  large  number  of  small  school  buildings,  99 
of  8  rooms  or  less,  and  42  others  of  12, 14,  or  16  rooms.  The  present 
policy  of  providing  for  each  of  these  small  buildings  a  teaching  prin- 
cipal, dividing  her  time  and  energies  between  the  work  of  a  regu- 
lar grade  teacher  and  the  duties  of  principal  of  the  building,  is  evi- 
dently very  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  it  can  ever  be 
made  satisfactory.  To  provide  a  managing  principal  for  each  of  the 
small  schools  would  be  very  costly.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  the  schools  of  the  District  be  combined  into  approximately  50 
groups,  the  number  of  schools  in  each  group  depending  on  their 
size  and  the  proximity  of  the  schools  to  each  other,  and  that  there 
be  assigned  to  each  group  a  principal  who  shall  be  relieved  of  all 
duties  as  a  teacher  in  any  school  and  who  may,  therefore,  devote 
full  time  to  the  important  duties  of  a  managing  principal.  It  may 
be  found  advisable  to  assign  a  group  principal  to  each  building  hav- 
ing 16  or  more  rooms.  To  each  of  these  groups  of  schools  there 
should  be  assigned  a  competent  clerk,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
the  group  principal,  should  transact  all  business  and  attend  to  the 
compilation  of  such  statistical  facts  as  are  required  of  these  schools. 
Without  such  relief  from  clerical  duties,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  group  principal  to  perform  effectively  the  important  duties  of 
the  office. 

It  is  further  recommended  that,  when  the  policy  of  providing 
group  principals  is  adopted,  the  office  of  District  principal,  of  which 
there  are  now  13,  be  abolished. 

As  to  salary,  group  principals  should  be  classified  in  "Group  C," 
defined  later. 

3.  Teachers  of  special  subjects  in  elementary  sthools.~ Among  the 
teachers  of  each  of  the  groups  of  schools  to  be  formed  under  recom-* 
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mendation  2  there  should  be  one  teacher  of  special  ability  in  each  of 
the  following  subjects,  which  a  large  number  of  the  regular  grade 
teachers  hare  little  or  no  ability  to  teach :  Drawing,  music,  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  physical  training.  These  should  teach 
their  special  subjects  in  all  the  grades  of  all  the  schools  of 
the  group  in  which  the  regular  grade  teachers  are  unable  to 
teach  them  satisfactorily,  and  should  give  such  expert  advice  and 
help  to  other  teachers  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do 
their  work  in  these  special  subjects  more  satisfactorily.  It  will 
be  comparatively  easy  so  to  arrange  the  schedule  of  recitations  in 
the  several  schools  as  to  make  it  possible  for  grade  teachers  to  be 
occupied  with  other  classes  when  the  special  teachers  have  charge 
of  the  children  of  their  grades.  The  providing  of  these  expert  teach- 
ers of  special  subjects  need  not,  therefore,  involve  any  additional 
expense  to  the  school  system.  The  slary  of  a  special  teacher  should 
be  the  same  as  that  of  other  teachers  in  her  class. 

4.  Directors  and  assistant  directors  of  special  subjects. — There  are 
at  present  in  the  school  system  a  director  and  assistant  director  for 
each  of  the  following  subjects:  Music,  drawing,  physical  culture, 
domestic  science,  domestic  art,  kindergartens,  and  penmanship. 
Without  a  more  careful  and  extensive  investigation  of  their  work 
and  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  recommendation  in  regard  to  these  except  that  they 
be  continued,  at  least,  until  teachers  of  special  subjects  are  provided 
for  each  of  the  groups  of  schools  as  recommended  in  paragraph  3. 

5.  Substitute  teachers. — The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
for  the  year  1917-18  shows  an  average  absence  of  60  teachers  a  day 
because  of  sickness  or  other  reasons.  In  March,  1918,  the  average  was 
80  teachers  a  day.  The  average  for  the  year  and  for  the  month 
having  the  highest  number  of  absences  was  much  higher  than  for  the 
year  1918-19,  but  this  was  due  to  the  epidemic  of  influenza  and  other 
unusual  causes.  The  average  for  1917-18  was,  however,  not  above 
what  may  be  expected  in  any  normal  year.  The  law  provides  that 
each  teacher  in  the  schools  of  the  District  may  have  two  days  in  each 
year  to  visit  other  schools  and  observe  the  methods  of  other  teachers. 
It  is  very  important  for  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  that  all  teachers 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  for  seeing  the  work  of  other 
schools  and  teachers  and  of  gaining  new  ideas.  Should  all  teachers 
do  this  it  would  add  nearly  4^000  absences  for  the  year,  or  an  average 
of  20  or  more  absences  a  day.  When  teachers  are  absent  classes  and 
grades  must  be  dismissed  or  the  places  of  these  teachers  must  be  filled 
by  substitute  teachers.  To  fill  satisfactorily  a  temporary  vacancy 
caused  by  the  absence  of  a  teacher  for  one  or  more  days  requires  un- 
usual skill,  both  in  teaching  and  discipline.  Substitute  teachers 
should  therefore  be  selected  from  the  strongest  and  best  in  the  system. 
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The  present  policy  of  selecting  substitutes  is  wholly  unsatisfactory 
and  is  unjust  both  to  the  children  and  to  the  regular  teachers.  It  is 
therefore  recommended  that  a  group  of  from  75  to  80  of  the  most 
capable  and  adaptable  teachers  in  the  entire  school  system  be  selected 
and  held  in  reserve  as  substitute  teachers,  and  that  all  substitutes 
be  drawn  from  this  group  from  day  to  day  as  needed.  By  arranging 
for  teachers  to  take  their  two  days  allowed  by  law  for  visiting  other 
schools  at  times  when  fewest  teachers  are  absent  for  other  reasons, 
practically  all  the  time  of  the  substitute  teachers  can  be  used  in  class- 
room teaching.  When  they  are  not  needed  as  substitutes  they  can  be 
assigned  to  help  weak  and  inexperienced  teachers  by  giving  model 
lessons  and  otherwise. 

The  salaries  of  substitute  teachers  should  be  the  same  as  salaries  of 
other  teachers  of  their  class. 

G.  Heads  of  high-school  departments. — It  is  recommended  that  the 
policy  of  providing  heads  of  high-school  departments  for  supervi- 
sion of  the  important  subjects  in  all  the  high  schools  be  abolished. 
There  are  at  present  eight  such  heads  of  departments  in  the  high 
schools  for  white  persons  and  four  in  the  high  schools  for  colored 
persons. 

It  is  believed  that  better  results  can  be  obtained  if  the  teachers  of 
each  subject  of  each  group  of  closely  allied  subjects  in  each 
school  will  organize  themselves  into  a  body  for  common  coun- 
sel, electing  for  each  year  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  the  admin- 
istrative head  of  the  group,  and  that  the  necessary  coordina- 
tion of  the  work  in  any  given  subject  or  any  given  group  of 
closely  allied  subjects  in  the  several  high  schools  in  the 
city  can  be  best  obtained  through  a  committee  made  up  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  on  this  subject  or  group  of  subjects  in 
the  several  schools.-  With  the  counsel  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
assistant  superintendent  for  high  schools,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  principals  of  the  high  schools,  these  coordinating  committees 
should  outline  courses  of  study  and  determine  standards  for  sub- 
jects and  groups  of  subjects  which  they  represent. 

The  necessary  correlation  in  the  work  of  the  high  schools  and  such 
junior  high  schools  as  may  be  organized  can  be  best  obtained  through 
frequent  meetings  of  the  coordinating  committees  from  the  high 
schools  and  similar  committees  from  the  junior  high  schools,  acting 
with  the  counsel  and  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent having  charge  of  the  high  schools.  A  similar  coordination  of 
the  work  of  the  junior  high  schools  and  the  elementary  schools  in 
respect  to  subjects  and  standards  can  be  effected  through  similar 
meetings  of  the  coordinating  committees  of  the  junior  high  schools 
and  of  similar  committees  from  the  elementary  schools  acting  with 
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the  counsel  and  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  superintendent 
having  charge  of  high  schools  and  the  assistant  superintendent  hay- 
ing charge  of  elementary  schools  and  with  the  cooperation  of  group 
principals  and  special  supervisors. 

These  committees  should  carry  on  their  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  members  of  the  several  schools*  In  all  matters  in  which 
differences  oi  opinion  arise  the  judgment  of  the  principal  should 
prevail,  except  that  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent or  the  assistant  superintendents  in  charge,  or,  if  necessary, 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

7.  Principals  and  assistant  principals  of  high  schools. — It  is  recom- 
mended that  new  principals  and  assistant  principals  of  high  schools 
be  elected  by  the  board  from  nominations  made  by  the  superintendent. 
Principals  of  high  schools  should  be  the  responsible  heads  of  their 
respective  schools  in  all  matters  and  should  be  wholly  under  the  direc- 
tive authority  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  high 
schools  and  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The  policy  recom- 
mended in  regard  to  principals  and  assistant  principals  of  high 
schools  should  apply  to  junior  high  schools,  which  should  he  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  high  schools.  For 
purposes  of  salary  rating,  principals  and  assistant  principals  of  high 
schools  and  junior  high  schools  should  be  grouped  in  class  C  and 
class  D,  described  later. 

One  or  more  competent  clerks,  as  needed,  should  be  assigned  to 
each  high  school  and  should  work  under  the  direction  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  high 
schools,  and  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  business 
management  of  the  schools. 

PART  II.— RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  CLASSIFI- 
CATION AND  SALARIES. 

It  is  recommended  that  for  purposes  of  salary  rating  all  teachers, 
including  nurses,  librarians,  and  attendance  officers,  and  all  persons 
in  directive  positions,  except  the  superintendent  and  the  assistant 
superintendents,  be  classified  in  five  groups:  (1)  A  probationary 
group;  (2)  a  group  called  Group  A;  (3)  a  group  called  Group  B; 
(4)  a  group  called  Group  C ;  (5)  a  group  called  Group  P. 

1.  Probationary  group. — To  the  probationary  group  should  be  as- 
signed all  teachers  coming  into  the  department  without  teaching  ex- 
perience. This  group  should  include  two  subdivisions:  (1)  A  group 
•f  intrants  who  have,  in  addition  to  a  four-year  high-school  course 
or  its  equivalent,  had  a  four-year  college  course  or  its  equivalent  and 
not  less  than  one  year  of  professional  training.    (2)  A  group  of  in- 
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t rants  who,  in  addition  to  a  four-year  high-school  course,  have  had  a 
three-year  normal-school  course  or  its  equivalent.  In  this  group 
should  be  placed  college  graduates  who  have  had  no  professional 
training. 

The  probationary  period  for  teachers  in  subdivision  one  should  be 
two  years ;  for  teachers  in  subdivision  two,  four  years. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  salary  of  teachers  in  subdivisions  (1) 
be  $1,500,  and  that  the  salary  of  teachers  in  subdivision  (2)  bj 
$1,200,  with  a  yearly  increment  of  $100  until  a  maximum  of  $1,500 
is  reached. 

All  teachers  in  the  probationary  group  should  be  elected  annually 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  personnel. 

2.  Group  A. — Teachers  in  subdivision  (1)  of  the  probationary 
group  should  be  advanced  into  group  A  by  the  personnel  committee 
npon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  of  the  assistant  super- 
intendent in  charge.  Teachers  in  subdivision  (2),  before  becoming 
eligible  to  group  A,  should  have  the  recommendation  of  the  principal 
and  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge,  and  show  evidence  of 
having  received  credit  for  at  least  one  year  of  college  work  above  the 
sophomore  class. 

Teachers  from  outside  the  school  svstem  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia,  who  satisfy  the  personnel  committee  that  the  foregoing  qualifi- 
cations have  been  met,  should  be  assigned  to  group  A,  and  their  status 
therein  fixed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  personnel  committee, 
except  that  all  such  teachers  new  to  the  department  should  be  on  pro- 
bation for  one  year. 

All  teachers  in  the  probationary  group  not  eligible  for  promotion 
to  group  A  should  be  dropped  or  retained  in  the  probationary  group 
upon  recommendation  of  the  personnel  committee. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  minimum  salary  for  group  A  be  $1,650, 
and  that  this  salary  be  increased  by  yearly  increments  of  $150  for 
four  years  until  a  maximum  of  $2,250  is  reached. 

At  the  end  of  the  four-year  period  three  options  in  regard  to 
toachers  of  group  A  should  be  open  to  the  board,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  personnel  committee:  (1)  Dismissal;  (2)  retention  at  the 
maximum  salary  of  the  group;  and  (3)  promotion  to  group. B. 

3.  Group  B. — It  is  recommended  that  upon  the  recommendation  of 
their  principal  and  assistant  superintendents,  teachers  may  be  pro- 
moted to  group  B,  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  personnel  committee — 

( 1 )  That  in  addition  to  a  four-year  high-school  course,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, they  have  completed  a  four-year  college  course,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  have  had  two  years  of  professional  training  in  a  normal 
school,  or  in  a  school  or  college  of  education  in  a  university,  or  the 
equh  alent  of  such  a  course; 
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(2)  That  study  has  been  continued  And  unusual  success  in  teaching 
has  been  achieved. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  minimum  salary  of  this  group  be  fixed 
at  $2,400,  and  that  this  be  increased  by  yearly  increments  of  $150  for 
six  years  until  the  maximum  of  $3,300  is  reached. 

It  is  further  recommended  that,  at  thj  expiration  of  the  six-year 
period  necessary  to  reach  the  maximum  salary,  teachers  in  this  group 
may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  personnel  commiUee,  be  elected 
on  indefinite  tenure  at  the  maximum  salary  of  the  group. 

4.  Condition  of  tenure. — It  is  recommended  that  the  tenure  of  the 
teachers  in  each  of  the  foregoing  groups  be  conditioned  as  follows : 

That  at  the  end  of  each  school  year  principals  of  elementary 
schools  and  high  schools,  directors  of  special  subjects,  and  assistant 
superintendents  shall  file  with  the  personnel  committee  the  names  of 
those  teachers  under  their  supervision  or  direction  who  are  doing 
unsatisfactory  work,  and  that  the  names  of  the  persons  who  are  thus 
reported  two  years  in  succession  shall  be  dropped  from  the  list  of 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  District. 

5.  Group  C. — It  is  recommended  that  the  minimum  salary  of  per- 
sons in  this  group  shall  be  $3,300,  and  that  this  be  increased  by  yearly 
increments  of  $150  for  six  years  until  the  maximum  of  $4,200  is 
reached,  and  that  to  this  group  there  be  assigned  the  group  principals 
of  elementary  schools,  the  principals  of  atypical  schools,  vocational 
schools,  and  other  special  subjects ;  the  directors  and  supervisors  of 
special  schools;  principals  of  junior  high  schools;  principals  of  high 
schools  having  an  enrollment  of  less  than  1,000  pupils;  assistant 
principals  in  the  larger  high  schools;  and  other  officers  having  di- 
rective or  supervisory  duties  in  connection  with  the  purely  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  school  system. 

6.  Group  Z>. — It  is  recommended  that  the  minimum  salary  of  this 
group  shall  be  $4,000,  and  that  this  be  increased  by  an  annual  incre- 
ment of  $150  for  six  years  until  the  maximum  of  $4,900  is  reached, 
and  that  to  this  group  there  be  assigned  the  principals  of  normal 
schools  and  the  principals  of  high  schools  having  an  enrollment  of 
1,000  pupils  or  more. 

7.  Classification  of  nurses,  librarians,  and  attendance  officers. — It 
is  recommended  that  graduate  nurses  be  classified  in  group  B ;  assist- 
ant nurses  in  group  A;  librarians  in  high  schools  and  normal  schools 
in  group  B ;  assistant  librarians  in  group  A ;  attendance  officers  in 
group  B ;  and  assistant  attendance  officers  in  group  A. 

The  responsibilities  of  nurses,  librarians,  and  attendance  officers 
who  rightly  perform  their  duties  are  of  equal  importance  with  those 
of  teachers  in  the  schools. 
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8.  Salaries  of  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendents. — It  is 
recommended  that  the  salaries  of  assistant  superintendents  of  schools 
be  not  less  than  $5,000  and  not  more  than  $7,500,  and  that  the  salary 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  be  not  less  than  $9,000. 

PART  III.— A  SUGGESTION  FOR  A  MORE  ADEQUATE  BASIS 
FOR  PAYMENT  FOR  JANITOR  SERVICES, 

In  so  far  as  special  requirements  in  regard  to  engineers  will 
permit,  it  is  recommended  that  the  plan  of  determining  the  sala- 
ries of  janitors  used  in  the  school  department  of  Boston  be  adopted. 
According  to  this  plan,  compensation  is  allowed  on  five  items: 
1,  Cleaning;  2,  heating,  ventilating,  and  superintendence;  3,  washing 
of  windows;  4,  care  of  yards  and  sidewalks;  5,  care  of  lawns. 

In  fixing  compensation  for  cleaning,  the  cubic  content  of  a  build- 
ing is  computed  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Accounting  and  Business  Officials  and  indorsed 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Compensation,  based  on 
this  item,  is  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  $0,004  for  the  first  10,000  cubic 
feet;  $0.0038  for  the  second  10,000  cubic  feet;  $0.0036  for  the  third 
10,000  cubic  feet;  and  so  on  as  per  schedule  up  to  the  total  cubic 
contents  of  the  building. 

In  fixing  compensation  for  the  second  item,  "Heating,  ventilation, 
and  superintendence,"  the  cubic  content  of  the  building  is  also  used 
as  a  basis,  except  that  buildings  are  classified  into  three  groups, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  heating  system  used,  some  requiring 
more  attention  and  skill  than  others.  For  class  A  buildings  the 
compensation  runs  $0,005  for  the  first  10,000  cubic  feet,  $0.0047  for 
the  next  10,000  cubic  feet,  and  so  on  with  the  item  of  "cleaning." 
The  heating,  ventilation,  and  superintendence  of  class  B  and  class  C 
buildings  are  compensated  for  at  a  lesser  rate. 

Compensation  for  "  washing  of  windows,"  the  third  item,  shall  be 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  area  of  the  sashes,  and  at  the  rate  of  $0.0055 
per  square  foot  for  one  washing  on  both  sides.  Additional  washing 
per  year  when  ordered  by  the  board  shall  be  at  the  same  rate,  which 
also  applies  to  all  windows,  transoms,  doors,  and  doors  in  permanent 
bookcases  in  the  building. 

The  fourth  item :  "  Care  of  yards  and  sidewalks  "  shall  be  on  the 
basis  of  their  total  area  and  at  the  rate  of  $0,003  per  square  foot.  So 
also  with  the  item,  "  Care  of  lawns,"  except  that  the  rate  allowed 
is  $0.0033  per  square  foot. 

The  annual  salary  of  each  janitor  shall  be  arrived  at  by  applying 
the  rates  of  compensation  for  cleaning,  heating,  ventilation,  and 
superintendence  to  the  cubic  content  of  the  buildings,  and  by  apply- 
ing the  rates  of  compensation  for  washing  of  windows  and  the  care 
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of  yards,  sidewalks,  and  lawns  to  the  several  areas.  The  total  of  the 
amounts  shall  constitute  the  annual  compensation  for  janitor  service. 

This  schedule  does  not  include  compensation  for  evening  schools, 
school  centers,  vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  and  lectures  or  con- 
certs, for  each  of  which  additional  compensation  is  allowed. 

A  schedule  of  salaries  worked  out  in  accordance  with  some  such 
plan  as  this  would  be  much  fairer  than  the  usual  haphazard  method 
of  determining  the  amount;  furthermore,  such  an  analysis  of  the 
duties  of  janitors  as  the  plan  entails  would  make  it  easy  for  the  board 
to  determine  the  amount  of  help  which  each  needs  in  order  properly 
to  care  for  his  building. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1724.  New  York  (State)  University.     Educational  congress,  Albany,  N.  Y., 

May   19-28,   1919.      T Proceedings]     Albany,  University  of  the  state 

of  New  York,  1920.    90  p.     S°.     (University  of  the  state  of  New  York 

bulletin,  no.  702,  January  13,  1920) 

Contains  reports  and  recommendations  of  committees  on  the  following  sub- 
jects:  Agricultural  education,  All-year  school,  Americanization,  Art,  Civics, 
Clearing  house,  Economics,  English,  Foreign  languages.  General  science,  Geog- 
raphy, Health  education,  Higher  education,  History,  Home  economics,  Industrial 
education,  Libraries,  Mathematics,  Mental  diagnosis,  Moral  instruction,  Music, 
Rural  education,  and  Training  of  teachers. 
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1725.  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  March  18-20,  1920, 
Chicago,  111.,  Pub.  by  the  Association,  1920.  160,  64A  p.  8°.  (Harry 
M.  Gage,  secretary,  Huron  College,  Huron,  S.  Dak.) 

Contains :  1.  F.  G.  PIckell :  Report  of  the  Commission  on  unit  courses  and 
curricula,  p.  17-iM.  2.  p.  W.  L.  Cox :  What  is  scientific  management?  p. 
27-30.  3.  K.  O.  Babcock :  Report  of  the  Commission  on  institutions  of  higher 
education,  p.  4S-5S.  4.  J.  L.  MeConaughy :  The  recruiting  of  teachers  for 
higher  institutions,  p.  58-65.  5.  G.  F.  Kay :  The  recruiting  of  teachers  for 
higher  education,  p.  G5-G8.  G.  M.  A.  Brannon :  Adequate  financing  of  teaching 
in  hfgher  institutions,  p.  GO-78.  7.  R.  M.  Hughes :  The  adequate  support  of 
higher  education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  state,  p.  78-89.  8.  Captain  Potter : 
Scholarships  for  children  of  officers  and  enlisted  men,  p.  93-05.  9.  H.  C.  Morri- 
son :  Public  school  finances,  p.  9G-103.  10.  G.  L.  Mackintosh :  The  annual 
address  of  the  president,  p.  103-108.  11.  Directory,  standards,  statistical 
analysis  and'  list  of  accredited  secondary  schools  .  .  .  also  the  special 
studies :  Tentative  standards  for  junior  high  schools,  Effect  of  size  of  classes 
on  quality  of  work,  Teaching  citizenship  in  high  schools,  p.  1A-64A. 

172G.  Texas  state  teachers'  association.   Proceedings  of  the  forty-first  annual 

meeting    .    .    .    Houston,  Texas,  November  27-29,  1919.    Fort  Worth, 

Texas,  1920.    96  p.    8°.     (Texas  outlook,  vol.  4,  no.  7,  July-August 

1920)     (R.  T.  Ellis,  secretary,  Fort  Worth,  Texas) 

Contains :  1.  David  Snedden :  The  professional  improvement  of  teachers  and 
teaching  through  organization,  p.  10-15.  2.  Annie  W.  Blanton :  Co-operation 
in  improving  and  extending  education  in  the  public  schools,  p.  15-18.  3. 
Frederick  Eby :  Report  of  the  committee  on  educational  progress  within  the 
state,  p.  21-26.  4.  Edwin  Minis :  The  new  challenge  to  teachers  of  America, 
p.  40-44.  G.  W.  B.  Bizzell :  PJace  of  industrial  education  as  training  for  citi- 
zenship, p.  45-48.  0.  R.  10.  Vinson :  Educational  solidarity,  p.  48-51.  7.  E,  O. 
'Lovett:  The  place  of  the  privately  endowed  institution,  p.  51-53.  8.  D.  W. 
Hume :  The  thrift  campaign  in  the  schools  as  a  training  for  national  emer- 
gencies, p.  53-55.  0.  F.  M.  Bralley :  Better  financial  support  for  our  schools, 
and  how  to  get  it,  p.  55-58.  10.  C.  S.  Meek  :  Democracy  in  supervision,  p. 
58-01.     11.  Lorraine   E.   Wooster :  Present   day   educational    needs,   p.   62-68. 

12.  II.  F.  Estill :  Training  teachers  for  leadership  in  the  new  age,  p.  76-79. 

13.  W.  S.  Small :  Physical  education  through  the  public  schools,  p.  79-81.     14. 
A.  T.  Bostwlck :  School  libraries  and  mental  training,  p.  82-86. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1727.  Lesh,  William  S.     The  proposals  relating  to  the  education  of  youth  in 

Pennsylvania  as  reflected  in  Franklin's  early  life.    Home  and  school 
guest,  11 :  19,  21,  23,  25,  April  1920. 

1728.  McClusky,  Frederick  D.     Introduction  of  grading  into  the  public  schools 

of  New  England.     Elementary  school  journal,  21:34-4G,  132-45,  Sep- 
tember, October,  1920. 

An  historical  inquiry  based  on  documents  contemporary  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  graded  system. 

1720.  Palmer,  George  Herbert.  William  James.  Harvard  graduates'  maga- 
zine, 29 :  29-34,  September  1920. 

Tells  how  TVilliam  James  appeared  to  his  colleagues  in  the  dally  course  of 
his  work  as  a  Harvard  professor. 

1730.  Watson,  Foster.     Was  Shakespeare  ever  a  schoolmaster?     Nineteenth 

century,  88 :  643-54,  October  1920. 

A  study  based  on  John  Aubrey's  statement  that  Shakespeare,  In  his  younger 
years,  was  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country.  Aubrey  was  born  in  1C20,  ten  years 
after  the  great  dramatist's  death,  and  died  in  1097.  He  made  the  reference  to 
Shakcspcaro  in  his  "  Briefe  lives." 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

UNITED  STATES. 

1731.  Erskine,  John.    Democracy  and  ideals,  a  definition.    New  York,  G.  H. 

Doran  company  L 1920 J     152  p.    12° 

Contents. — I.  Democracy  and  Ideals. — II.  American  character. — III.  French 
ideals  and  American. — IV.  Society  as  a  university. — V.  Universal  training  for 
!  national  service. — VI.  University  leadership. 

1732.  Hevia,  Aurelio.    General  Leonard  Wood  and  public  instruction  in  Cuba. 

Inter-America,  4 : 3-1C,  October  1920. 

Describes  the  constructive  work  In  education  accomplished  during  General 
Wood's  administration  of  Cuba,  18P0-19O2.     Work  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Varona. 

1733.  Luckey,  G.  W.  A.    Education,  democracy  and  the  league  of  nations. 

Boston,  Richard  G.  Badger,  The  Gorman  press     [1920]     347  p.  12°. 

1734.  Miles,  H.  E.    Education — minus  business  brains.    National  civic  federa- 

tion review,  5: 11,  23,  September  23,  1020. 

One-half  of  American  children  leave  schools  with  no  civic  and  economic  under- 
standing.   America  twenty-four  per  cent  illiterate. 

Speech  delivered  at  the  National  citizens'  conference  on  education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  May  20,  1020. 

1735.  New  York  (City)  Board  of  education.    Report  of  the  superintendent 

of  schools  on  the  budget  estimate  for  1921.  New  York  city,  Board  of 
education,  1920.    114  p.  tables,  diagrs.    8°. 

A  report  submitted  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  William  L.  Ettingor,  in 
support  of  the  major  items  of  the  budget  estimate  for  the  year  1921. 

1736.  Sears,  J.  B.    The  Boise  survey;  a  concrete  study  of  the  administration 

of  a  city  school  system.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  com- 
pany, 1920.    viii,  290  p.    diagrs.    12*.     (Educational  survey  series.) 

The  complete  report  of  the  survey  of  the  public  school  system  of  Boise,  made 
in  1910  by  a  survey  staff  consisting  of  J.  B.  Sears,  director,  assisted  by  William 
M.  Proctor  and  J.  Harold  Williams. 

1737.  Tennessee.     State  department  of  public  instruction.     Better  schools 

campaign.  Bulletin  on  the  educational  situation  in  Tennessee.  Nsish- 
ville,  Tenn.,  October,  1920.    12  p.    8°. 

1738.  Whittier  state  school,  Whittier,  Cal.     Research  staff.     A  survey  of 

pupils  in  the  schools  of  Bakersfleld,  California.  Whittier,  Whittier  state 
school,  1920.  43  p.  illus.  8°.  (Publications  of  Whittier  state  school. 
Department  of  research  bulletin  no.  9,  June,  1920.) 

Reported  by  J.  Harold  Williams. 
1730.  Winship,  A.  E.     [Education  1   in  Montana.     Journal  of  education,  92: 
344-46,  October  14,  1920. 

Educational  progress  in  Montana. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

1740.  Cooper,    Charlotte   L.     Elementary   educational    problems.     Nineteenth 

century,  88:  729-34,  October  1920. 

Conditions  in  England  described.  Emphasizes  the  necessity  of  religious  and 
moral  lessons. 

1741.  Fletcher,  Frank.     The  public  schools  In  a  national  system  of  education. 

Journal  of  education  and  School  world,  52 :  G65-07,  October  1,  1920. 

Secondary  schools  in  England  and  their  relation  to  the  national  system  of 
education. 
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1742.  Meneclier,  Jorge.     Estudio  sobre  la  poblaclon  escolar  de  la  reptiblica, 

1914-1920.    Buenos  Aires,  1920.    122  p.  dlagrs.    8°  (Consejo  nacionai 
de  educacion.) 

1743.  Phoutrides,  Aristides  S.     Vernacular  and  revolution:  how  a  return  to 

the  language  of  the  people  helped  to  recreate- a  great  democracy.    Sur- 
vey, 45 : 8-9,  October  2,  1920. 

Discusses  the  educational  renaissance  In  modern  Greece. 

1744.  Roux,  Joseph.    Un  examen  des  recrues  en  1920.     Revue  pgdagogique, 

77 :  199-209,  September  1920. 

Tabulates  and  discusses  the  results  of  the  examination  In  1920  of  378  typical 
recruits  for  the  French  army. 

1745.  Strudwick,  E.    The  relations  of  school  to  life.    Journal  of  education  and 

School  world,  52 :  656,  658,  660,  October  1,  1920. 
Conditions  in  England  described. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1746.  Abb,  Edmund.     Erziehungskunde.     Zweite  auflage.     Nfirnberg,  Verlag 

der  Friedr.  Kornschen  buchhandlung  [1920]    190  p.   8°. 

1747.  Blair,  Sir  Robert.     The  science  of  education.    Journal  of  education  and 

School  world,  52 :  653-54,  656,  October  1,  1920. 

Also  in  School  and  society,  12 :  285-41,  September  25,  1920. 

Says  that  education  as  a  science  should  do  something  more  than  mere  applied 
psychology.  "It  must  be  built  up  not  out  of  the  speculations  of  theorists,  but 
by  direct,  definite  ad  hoe  inquiries  concentrated  upon  the  problems  of  the  class- 
room by  teachers  themselves."    Describes  the  work  of  child  study  in  the  past. 

1748.  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.     Six  tests  of  an  educated  man.     Columbia. 

alumni  news,  12:28-29,  October  8,  1920. 

President  Butler's  address  before  the  students  of  Columbia  college,  September 
28,  1920.  Dr.  Butler's  six  tests  of  an  educated  man  are  (1)  Correctness  and 
precision  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue,  (2)  Refined  and  gentle  manners,  (3) 
Sound  standards  of  feeling  and  appreciation,  (4)  The  power  and  the  habit  of 
reflection,  (5)  The  power  of  growth,  and  (6)  The  power  to  do,  efficiency. 

.1749.  Colby,  Elbridge.    Teaching— in  the  army  and  out.    School  and  society, 
12  :l334-37,  October  16,  1920. 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  our  teaching  profession. 

1750.  Cousinet,  Roger.    J/education  utilitaire.     Revue  pgdngogique,  77:157- 

73,  September  1920. 

Considers  the  problem  of  useful,  practical  education,  and  in  this  connection 
quotes  extensively  from  John  Dewey's  School  and  society. 

1751.  Home,  Herman  HarrelL    Jesus  the  master  teacher.    New  York,  Asso- 

ciation press,  1920.    212  p.    front.,  plates.    12\ 
Bibliography:  p.  211-212. 

1752.  McKeever,  William  A.    How  do  your  children  work?    Social  progress, 

4 :  191-93,  September  1920. 

Snys  we  must  exalt  common  work  and  common  industry  to  the  position  where 
it  will  become  a  beautiful  discipline  for  the  young.  The  writer  wants  sugges- 
tions from  parents  as  to  how  they  induce  their  children  to  work. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

1753.  Freeman,  Frank  N.    Clinical  study  as  a  method  in  experimental  edu- 

cation.   Journal  of  applied  psychology,  4 :  126-41,  June-September  1920. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  Is  to  present  some  reflections  upon  "  the  relationship 
between  group  study  and  individual  study  as  a  method  of  educational  investi- 
gation." 
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1754.  Ingalese,  Richard.     Tlie  history  and  power  of  mind.    New  York,  Dodd,    *> 
Mead  and  company,  1920.    329  p.    12°. 

1765.  Parker,  Samuel  C.    Problem-solving  or  practice  in  thinking.     Elemen- 
tary school  journal,  21 :  16-25,  September  1920. 

First  of  a  series  of  articles  on  this  topic.  Divides  discussion  into  four  sec- 
tions: (i)  Problems  of  everyday  life;  (2)  actual  lessons  Illustrating  problem- 
solving  in  school;  (3)  how  skilled  problem-solvers  think;  (4)  rules  for  training 
pupils  in  effective  problem-solving. 

1756.  Patri,   Angelo.     Fear— and  the  child.     Red  cross  magazine,  16 : 7-11, 

October  1920.    illus. 

Shows  a  number  of  ways  in  which  parents  instil  fear  into  the  hearts  of  chil- 
dren and  the  necessity  for  killing  this  fear.  Says  that  fear  is  the  most  distress- 
ing burden  that  struggling  humanity  has  to  carry. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1757.  Beeson,   Marvin  F.      Educational   tests   and   measurements.     Greeley, 

Colo.,  State  teachers  college,  1920.    66  p.    8°.    (Colorado  state  teachers 

college  bulletin,  ser.  20,  no.  3,  June  1920.    Research  bulletin  no.  7) 

A  brief  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  scales,  tests  and  measurements  now 
available  for  the  elementary  school  subjects,  with  available  references  on  each 
test  and  a  general  selected  bibliography  on  the  tests  for  each  subject. 

1758.  Blnmenthal,  Frances.    Statistical  analysis  of  the  results  of  a  prognosis 

test  given  to  students  beginning  French  and  Spanish.    Bulletin  of  high 
points,  2 :  22-26,  September  1920. 

1759.  Buckingham,  B.  B.  and  Monroe,  Walter  S.     A  testing  program  for  ele- 

mentary  schools.     Journal  of  educational   research,   2 :  521-32,   Sep- 
tember 1920. 

Discusses  the  different  mental  tests.  Says  that  the  use  of  intelligence  tests 
without  subject-matter  tests  is  one-sided.  "  The  rc.nl  truth  about  a  pupil  or  a 
class  is  made  evident  when  to  a  knowledge  of  mentality  is  added  a  knowledge  oi 
achievement." 

1760.  Clement,  J.  A.    Have  mental  tests  passed  beyond  the  popular-cartoon 

stage  in  colleges?    School  and  home  education,  40:  35-37,  October  1920. 
The  progress  In  the  psychological  testing  of  college  students. 

1761.  Foster,  Josephine   C.     Significant  responses  in   certain  memory  tests. 

Journal  of  applied  psychology,  4 :  142-54,  June-September  1920. 

Considers  the  different  types  of  reactions  found  in  the  tests  of  memory. 
Gives  data  regarding  diagnostic  signs  of  insanity,  etc. 

1762.  Hudelson,  Earl,  Stetson,  F.  L.,  and  Woody  or  d,  Ella.      Sixteen  spell- 

ing scales,  standardized  in  sentences  for  secondary  schools.    Teachers 
college  record,  21 :  337-91,  September  1920. 

1763.  Johnson,  Willis  E.    The  formulation  of  standards  of  educational  achieve- 

ment for  a  state.    1920.    77  p.    8°.  '  u 

Bibliography  :  p.  C0-77. 

Submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy,  University  of  Minnesota,  June  1919. 

1764.  Myers  Garry  C.      Economy   in  Intel ligeuee  classification.     Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  6:309-12,  September  3920. 

The  army  plnn  of  classification  by  Intelligence  applied  to  the  public  schools, 
and  the  savings  by  such  a  scheme. 

1765.  Mental   health   of   school   children.     Pittsburgh    school   bulletin, 

14 :  359-62,  October  1920. 

The  group  intelligence  lest  as  an  aid  in  classifying  the  child  on  the  basis 
of  his  native  capacity. 
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176G.  Myers,  Garry  C.  A  new  democracy  in  education.  American  school- 
master, 13  :  254-58,  September  1920. 

An  equal  opportunity  for  all  and  the  classification  of  children  on  the  basis 
of  intelligence. 

1767.  Newark,  N.  J.  Board  of  education.  Committee  on  instruction  and 
educational  supplies.  Arithmetic  survey  in  the  public  schools  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  Newark,  N.  J.,  Board  of  education,  1919.  30  p. 
tables  (part,  fold.),  dia^ra  (part,  fold.)  S°.  (Newark,  N.  J. 
Board  of  education.    Monograph  no.  3) 

17G8.  Pintner,   Budolf  and  Fitzgerald,   Florence.      An   educational   survey 

test.     Journal  of  educational  psychology,  11:207-23,  April  1920. 

The  exercises  used  in  this  survey  were  selected  from  the  standard  educa- 
tional tests  and  measurements.  The  survey  was  made  at  the  Ohio 
state  university. 

1769.  Piatt,  Frank  J.    Measuring  improvement  in  language  essentials.    School 

review,  28 :  611-14,  October  1920. 

Discusses  an  experiment  made  by  the  English  department  of  the  Oak  Park 
high  school.  Illinois,  to  determine  what  improvements  could  be  made  by 
its  pupils  with  a  list  of  21  essentials  in  composition. 

1770.  Pressey,  Luella  W.     Scale  of  attainment  No.  1. — An  examination  of 

achievement  in  the  second  grade.     Journal  of  educational  research, 

2 :  572-81,  September  1920. 

The  scale  developed  consists  of  four  tests,  designed  to  measure  abilities  In 
spelling,  reading  vocabulary,  Bilent  reading,  and  addition  and  subtraction. 

1771.  Bogers,  Agnes  L.     Mental  tests  as  a  means  of  selecting  and  classifying 

college  students.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  11 :  181-92,  April 

1920. 

Study  based  on  a  series  of  mental  tetts  applied  to  a  group  of  96  seniors 
and  182  freshmen  at  Goucher  college. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

PROJECT  METHOD. 

1772.  Aim,  O.  W.     The  project  method  and  educational  practice.    Techne,  3: 

7-10,  June  1920. 

Speaks  of  the  clash  of  the  project  method  with  the  present  educational 
practice. 

1773.  Bigelow,  Gertrude  I.    Horace  Mann  studies  in  primary  education.    The 

course  of  study  and  the  program  in  the  project  method.     Teachers 
college  record,  21 :  327-36,  September  1920. 

1774.  Branom,  Mendel  E.    The  problem  method  of  teaching  geography.    Jour- 

nal of  geography,  19 :  233-42,  September  1920. 

1775.  Hyde,    Marietta.     Projects    in    literature.      English    journal,    9:401-6, 

September  1920. 

Discusses  the  project  method  In  the  study  of  literature.  The  books  that  the 
pupils  read  should  be  ••  short-cuts  to  an  experience  in  worthy  living." 

177G.  Larkin,  Mary  J.  M.  The  project  method  tested.  Kindergarten  and 
first  grade,  5:271-73,  September  1920. 

Tells  how  the  project  method  functioned  in  a  school  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

1777.  Lull,  H.  G.  The  project  method  of  learning.  [Emporia,  Kans.,  State 
normal  school,  1920]     [12]  p.    8°. 

•     1.  The  word  project  and  its  function. — 2.  Method  of  procedure,  and  the  use  of 
observation  and  score  cards. 
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1778.  Stewart,  Isabel  M.     An  experiment  in  the  project  method  of  teaching. 

American  journal  of  nursing,  21 :  30-37,  October  1920. 
A  plea  for  tbc  project  method  In  training  schools  for  nurses. 

1779.  Stewart,  Holland  M.     The  project  as  a  method  of  teaching.     School 

science  and  mathematics,  20 :  594-601,  October  1920. 

Says  that  the  project  method  gives  the  pupil  acquaintance  with  a  new  field  of 
activity  from  which  he  may  gain-  mental  content  for  (1)  general  culture,  (2) 
educational  guidance,  and  (3)  vocational  guidance. 

VISUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

1780.  Balcom,  A.  G.     What  we  are  doing  in  the  classroom  with  films  now 

available.    Moving  picture  age,  3 :  17-18,  October  1920. 

Part  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
academy  of  visual  instruction,  Madison,  Wis.,  July  1020.  The  first  part  of  the 
address  was  in  the  September  issue  of  this  magazine,  pages  14  and  17. 

The  plan  of  film  service  used  in  the  schools  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

1781.  Tootbaker,  Charles  B.    How  the  museum  can  help  the  teacher  in  visual 

instruction.    Moving  picture  age,  3 :  13-14,  31,  October  1920. 

The  opportunity  of  the  museum  to  combine  both  specimens  and  pictures  In 
teaching  makes  a  greater  impression  upon  the  child  than  either  alone. 

Address  before  the  National  academy  of  visual  instruction  recently  held  at 
Madison,  Wis. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

READING. 

1782.  Lyman,  B.  L.     The  teaching  of  assimilative  reading  in  the  junior  high 

school.    School  review,  28 :  600-10,  October  1920. 
Gives  silent-reading  objectives  for  seventh  grade. 

1783.  Stone,   C.    B.      Some   Illustrative   silent-reading   lessons.      Elementary 

school  journal,  21 :  20-33,  September  1920. 

1784.  Theisen,  W.  W.    Provisions  for  individual  differences  in  the  teachiug 

of  reading.    Journal  of  educational  research,  2 :  560-71,  September  1920. 

178(3.  Woolbert,   Charles  H.     Effects  of  various  modes  of   public   reading. 
Journal  of  applied  psychology,  4 :  102-85,  June-September  1920. 

An  attempt  to  bring  the  problems  of  oral  expression  and  public  reading  into 
the  laboratory. 

SPELLING. 

178C.  Carback,  Clarence  H.     Can  high  school  freshmen  spell?    Current  edu- 
cation, 24 :  559-154,  September  1920. 

This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  course  of  study  in  spelling.  The  earlier  article  described  a  spelling  ex- 
periment made  -with  high  school  boys — this  study  treats  of  vocabulary  and  spell- 
ing from  the  point  of  view  of  the  high  school  girl  and  the  course  of  study — in 
both  cases  pupils  who  had  just  entered  the  freshman  class. 

1787.  Foote,  John  M.     Spelling.    Southern  school  work,  8:10-17,  September 

1920. 

Principles  and  methods  of  teaching  spelling. 

LITERATURE. 

1788.  Canby,   Henry   S.     What   is   "English"?      English   journal,   0:307-73, 

September  1920. 
Discusses  the  power  of  the  "  literary  spirit  "in  the  teacher. 

1789.  Kingsley,  Maud  E.     Final  examination  for  college  preparatory  course 

in  history  of  English  literature.    Education,  41 :  33-30,  September  1920. 
16822°— 20 2 
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1790.  Beynolds,  George  P.     Minimum  essentials  in  literature.     Illinois  asso- 

ciation of  teachers  of  English  bulletin,  12 : 1-6,  May  1,  1920. 

Suggests  aa  a  core  around  which  to  plan  more  elaborate  courses,  the  ability 
to  read  understanding^  a  considerable  postage  of  ordinary  prose  and  famil- 
iarity with  certain  literature  embodying  fundamental  American  ideas  and  ideals. 

ENGLISH  AND  COMPOSITION. 

1791.  Bolenius,  Emma  M.    The  teaching  of  oral  English.    3d  ed.     Philadel- 

phia and  London,  J.  B.  Lippincott  company  [1920]     225  p.    illus.    12°. 

1792.  Ewalt,  Clara  C.    Getting  out  the  high  school  paper.    A  Cleveland  course 

in  news-writing.     Cleveland,  Ohio,  Board  of  education  [1920]     14  p. 
illus.    12°. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

1793.  Deferrari,  Boy  J.    The  Inductive  and  direct  methods  of  teaching  Latin. 

Catholic  educational  review,  12 :  469-74,  October  192a 

Discusses  the  nature  and  purpose  of  each  method  and  the  results  of  their 
application. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1794.  Lindquist,  Theodore.     Application  of  business  principles  in  junior  high 

school  mathematics.    School  and  society,  12 :  304r-307,  October  9,  1920. 

SCIENCE. 

1795.  Arbuthnot,    Ann   Criswell.     Elementary   embryology    for   high    school 

girls.    Cleveland,  Ohio,  1920.     12  p.    12\     (Cleveland,  Ohio.    Board  of 
education.    Bulletin  no.  25) 

Shows  how,  in  Cleveland,  sex  is  treated  in  connection  with  related  subjects 
such  as  that  of  elementary  science. 

1796.  MacArthur,   C.    G.    The   scientific   teaching   of   science.     Science,   52: 

347-51,  October  15,  1920. 

Advocates  group  discussion,  based  on  the  problems  that  have  arisen  In  the 
laboratory ;  lectures  by  visiting  scientists  on  their  specialties,  etc. 

1797.  Mounce,   George.      Some   tangible   results   from   a    course   in   general 

science.     School  science  and  mathematics,  20 :  632-36,  October  1920. 

Describes  the  course  In  general  science  in  the  La  Salle-Peru  township  high 
school,  Illinois.  Says  that  the  students  in  general  science  rank  best  in  physics 
and  chemistry.. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1798.  Cooper,  Clyde  E.     Status  of  geography. in  the  normal  schools  of  the 

middle  states.    Journal  of  geography,  19 :  211-22,  September  1920. 

Presents  a  chart  showing  what  Is  being  done  in  geography  in  the  various  in- 
stitutions studied. 

1799.  Davis,    William    M.      Geography    at    Cambridge    university,    England. 

Journal  of  geography,  19:  207-10,  September  1920. 

Gives  the  schedule  of  studies  at  Cambridge  on  which  examinations  in  geog- 
raphy will  be  held. 

SOCIAL  SUBJECTS. 

1800.  Groves,  Ernest  B.     A  college  program  for  rural  sociology.     American 

journal  of  sociology,  26 :  187-94,  September  1920. 

Says  that  if  the  progress  of  rural  social  science  is  to  prosper  as  it  should,  the 
college  teacher  constantly  must  send  forward  promising  candidates  for  advanced 
of,idy.     Discusses  the  difficulties  of  teaching  rural  sociology. 
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1801.  Shideler,  Ernest  H.    A  course  in  modern  social  problems  for  the  nigh 

school.    School  review,  28 :  615-26,  October  1920. 

Describes  some  of  the  reactions  of  high  school  pupils  to  an  experimental 
course  in  modern  social  problems  which  was  organized  and  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versity high  school,  University  of  Chicago. 

1802.  The  summer  school  of  community  leadership.    American  city,  23 :  397-400, 

October  1920. 

Report  of  sixth  annual  session  at  Madison,  Wis. 

1803.  Webb,  L.  W.     Students'  methods  of  studying  a  certain  subject — psy- 

chology.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  11 :  193-200,  April  1920. 

Study  based  on  data  obtained  during  the  academic  year  1910-17  at  North- 
western university.  Good  and  bad  methods  of  studying  elementary  psychology 
described. 

MUSIC. 

1804.  Birge,  Edward  B.     A  plan  for  crediting  outside  study  of  music  under 

private  instruction.     School  music,  21 :  14-17,  September  1920. 

Paper  read  at  the  High  school  section  of  the  Music  supervisors'  national  con- 
ference, May  1920. 

1805.  Chamberlain,  Mabel.    How  to  teach  school  music.     School  music  re- 

view  (London)  29:6^-72,  October  1,  1920. 

Continued  from  September  number.  Discusses  musical  ear-training;  and 
affords  an  opportunity  for  gauging  "  the  quality  of  the  impressions  made  by  the 
sounds  beard  subconsciously  by  the  children." 

1806.  Earnsworth,  Charles  H.     How  to  study  music.     Introduction  by  Prof. 

Frank  M.  McMurry.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1920.    xvii, 
294  p.    12°. 

1807.  Seashore,  Carl  E.     A  survey  of  musical  talent  in  the  public  schools, 

representing  the  examination  of  children  of  the  fifth  anji  eighth  grades 
in  the  public  schools  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  with  the  author's  measures 
of  musical  talent.  Iowa  City,  The  University,  1920.  30  p.  diagrs.  8°. 
(University  of  Iowa  studies,  first  series  no.  37.  November,  1920. 
Studies  in  child  welfare,  vol.  I,  no.  2) 

1808.  Stock,  George  Chadwick.    The  .value  of  class  form  vocal  instruction — 

some  phases  of  the  work.    School  music,  21 :  22-26,  September  1920. 

Read  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  24,  1920,  at  the  Music  supervisors'  national 
conference. 

DRAWING. 

1809.  Pilsworth,  Edward  S.     Technique  of  practical  drawing;  for  teachers, 

students,  and  professional  artists.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 
pany, 1920.    xili,  350  p.    12°. 

SAFETY. 

1810.  Payne,    E.    George.      Experimental    reconstruction    of    the    elementary 

school  curriculum  In  the  Harris  teachers  college.  School  and  society, 
12 :  272-76,  October  2,  1920. 

Teaching  accident  prevention  by  Introducing  it  as  a  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  arithmetic,  civics,  language,  reading,  etc. 

1811.  Safeguarding  America  against  fire,  vol.  3,  nos.  8  and  9,  August,  September 

1920.    illus. 

Protecting  our  school  children.  A  special  edition  printed  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  interior,  Bureau  of  education. 
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KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1812.  Bradford,  Mary  D.     The  contribution  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  ele- 

•mentary  schools.  Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  5 :  312-15,  October 
3920. 

Address  given  before  the  International   kindergarten  union,  Topeka,  Kans. 

1813.  Kelly,  F.  J.     Problems  in  the  growth  of  the  kindergarten  movement. 

Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  5 :  309-11,  October  1920. 

Address,  in  somewhat  abbreviated  form,  given  before  the  International 
kindergarten  union,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Suggests  that  the  growth  of  the  kindergarten  movement  might  be  hastened 
by  eliminating  the  present  break  at  the  age  of  six,  by  more  scientific  studies 
of  the  results  of  kindergarten  training,  by  enlisting  the  support  of  non- 
teaching  bodies,  and  by  seeking  statutes  lowering  the  legal  age  for  entering 
school. 

1814.  Watkins,  Catharine  R.     The  kindergarten  as  a  profession.    Kindergar- 

ten and  first  grade,  5 :  328-29,  October  1920. 

Address  given   before  the   International   kindergarten  union,  Topeka,  Kans. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1815.  Acher,  B.  A.    Educational  salesmanship.     Educational  issues,  1:52-54, 

September  1920. 

The  writer  says  "  The  rural  educational  problem  resolves  itself  mainly  into 
the  problem  of  persuading  the  people  to  invest  more  money  In  the  ediya- 
tlonal  enterprise.  .  .  .  When  'the  schools  and  school  people  learn  to  make 
the  kind  of  appeal  to  the  public  that  holds  its  attention,  appeals  to  its 
Imagination,  and  arouses  its  sense  of  Justice,  they  can  have  what  they  want." 

1S1G.  Clapp,  Frank  L.,  Noland,  Alice  Gh,  and  Wheatley,  George.  The  pub- 
lic schools  of  Archuleta  county,  Colorado.  A  survey.  Boulder.  (V>loM 
1920.  21  p.  8°.  (University  of  Colorado  bulletin,  vol.  20,  no.  2, 
February  1920) 

1817.  Indiana.     Department  of  public  instruction.     The  school  as  the  center 

of  community  life;  the  story  of  the  work  of  the  Summitville  school, 
Summitville,  Ind.  Issued  under  the  direction  of  L.  N.  Hines,  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  [1920]  31  p. 
illus.    8°. 

1818.  Johnson,  Mamie   Thomson.     Community  ideals'  and   the  country  life 

problem.  Nutiouul  school  digest,  40:52-54,  115-16,  181,  195,  190,  Sep- 
tember, October,  November  1920.    illus. 

Article  I.  The  country  life  problem. — Artrcle  II.  Cause  of  rural  migration. 

The  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles  is  "  to  give  the  rural  teacher  a  vision 
of  the  possibilities  in  the  line  of  community  betterment  and  to  enable  her  by 
means  of  specific  suggestions  and  detailed  lesson  plans  to  conduct  a  course  in 
community  ideals  in  her  school  which  will  have  for  its  purpose  the  realisation 
of  the  highest  possible  plans  of  American  rural  citizenship  in  every  rural 
community  in  the  land." 

1819.  Making  the  rural  school  efficient.     A  statement  of  the  problem  and  a 
^  solution,  the  county  unit  plan.    California  taxpayers*  journal,  4 :  3-G, 

September  1920. 

The  district  system  of  school  administration  in  California,  and  the  advantages 
of  the  unit  system. 

1820.  Massachusetts.     Department  of  education.     Division  of  elementary 

and  secondary  education  and  normal  schools.  Consolidation  of 
schools  and  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense  in  Massachu- 
setts. Boston,  Mass.,  1920.  27  p.  8°.  (Massachusetts.  Department 
of  education.    Bulletin,  no.  6,  whole  no.  115,  1920) 
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1821.  Moffett,   Mary  Ledger.     A   Curriculum   for   the   preparation   of   rural 

school  supervisors.  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  0: 
313-18,  September  1920. 

1822.  Tarbell,  Ida  M.     When  Roosevelt  was  here.     The  story  of  his  visit  to 

the  Berry  schools  and  the  speech  he  made  there.    Ited  cross  magazine, 

16 :  15-20,  October  1020.    illus. 

Describes  the  schools  of  Rome,  Georgia,  and  gives  the  speech  that  Roosevelt 
made  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  there. 

1823.  Winship,  A.  E.     Educational  aims  of  the  third  decade  of  the  century. 

Journal  of  education,  02 :  283-84,  September  30,  1920. 

The  work  of  the  country  life  directors  in  the  rural  and  village  schools  of 
Cook  county,  Illinois. 

1824.  Wood,  Will  C.    The  crisis  in  country  life.    Western  journal  of  educa- 

tion, 2C :  1-2,  September  1920. 

Speaks  of  conditions  of  rural  schools  especially  in  California.  Says  that  if 
California  is  to  remain  American  wc  must  maintain  good  schools  In  our  rural 
districts.     Calls  education  the  life  insurance  of  the  nation. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1825.  National   association   of  secondary  school  principals.      Third   year- 

book. Pub.  by  the  Association,  1920.  87  p.  8°.  (II.  V.  Church,  secre- 
tary, Cicero,  III.) 

Contains :  1.  W.  D.  Lewis :  Student  participators  In  school  organization 
and  government  as  a  training  in  democracy,  p.  1-9.  2.  C.  D.  Kingsley :  Cer- 
tain features  In  the  report  on  cardinal  principles  of  secondary  education,  p. 
0-14.  3.  J.  N.  Rule :  The  place  of  the  modern  secondary  school  in  a  democracy, 
p.  14-23.  4.  II.  B.  Looniis:  What  democracy  should  demand  of  her  high 
schools,  p.  23-27.  5.  Report  of  the  committee  on  social  science,  p.  28-37.  tt. 
W.  A.  Wetzel :  The  vocational  try-out  in  the  Junior  high  school,  p.  37-43.  7. 
T.  J.  McCormack :  On  the  need  of  a  general  social  science,  p.  43-51.  8.  T.  H. 
Brlggs :  Provisions  for  abilities  by  means  of  homogeneous  groupings,  p.  53-02. 
0.  S.  A.  Leonard  :  The  social  recitation,  p.  03-75.  10.  M.  R.  McDaniel :  School 
morale,  p.  75-80. 

182C.  Carmichael,  H.  F.     Varying  practices  in  typical  junior  high  schools. 
Junior  high  clearing  house,  1 :  6-16,  June-September  1920. 

1827.  An   open   letter  to   head   masters.     (By   a    sub-master.)     Outlook,   12C: 

327-28,  October  20,  1920. 

Emphasizes  the  unwise  policy  of  selecting  teachers  without  consulting  the 
faculty  of  the  school. 

1828.  Stewart,  Joseph  S.     The  public,  private,  and  denominational  secondary 

schools  of  Georgia.  Pub.  by  the  deportment  of  education.  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  By i*d  printing  company,  state  printers,  1920.  cover- title,  74  p. 
diagrs.    8°. 

1829.  Thompson,  Frank  V.     What  professional  training  a  high  school  prin- 

cipal should  have.    Teachers  college  record,  21 :  319-21,  September  1920. 

Address  given  before  the  secondary  education  section  of  the  annual  Alumni 
conferences^  Teachers  college,  February  20,  1020. 

1830.  Tillinghast,  Charles  C.    The  high  school  principal.    What  I  should  like 

to  have  known  before  I  became  a  high  school  principal.  Teachers  col- 
lege record,  21 :  307-18,  September  1920. 

-  Address  given  before  the  secondary  education  section  of  the  annual  Alumni 
conferences,  Teachers  college,  February  20,  1920. 
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NORMAL  TRAINING. 

1831.  Charters,  W.  W.     The  objectives  of  teacher-training.    Educational  ad- 

ministration and  supervision,  6:  301-308,  September  1920. 

Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Ohio  society  of  college  teachers  of 
education,  Columbus,  April  2,  1020. 

1832.  Irion,  Theo.  W.  H.     Legal  aspects  of  state  normal  school  administra- 

tion.   Educational  administration  and  supervision,  6:319-36,  Septem- 
ber 1920. 

The  nature  of  the  laws  governing  state  normal  schools  in  the  majority  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  and  suggestions  for  an.  adequate  law. 

1833.  Standards  for  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers.  Ameri- 
can schoolmaster,  13 :  258-62,  September  1920.  ^ 

1834.  Judd,  Charles  H.    The  Carnegie  survey  of  normal  schools.    Elementary 

school  journal,  21 :  47-51,  September  1920. 

A  critical  review  of  the  Carnegie  foundation  report  on  the  normal  schools  of 
Missouri. 

1835.  Mead,  A.  R.     The  ethics  of  student  teaching.    Educational  administra- 

tion and  supervision,  6 :  393-407,  October  1920. 

The  ethical  questions  involved  in  the  establishment  and  administration  of 
student-teaching. 

1836.'  Ronan,  Bertha  M.  The  organisation  of  social  life  in  a  small  normal 
school.  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  6 :  408-16,  Octo- 
ber 1920. 

1837.  Snyder,  R.  H.    The  Improvement  of  teachers  in  service.    Idaho  teacher, 

2 :  54-57,  October  1920. 

Devices  of  the  superintendent  in  improving  teachers  in  service. 

1838.  Stuart,  Hugh.     A  practical  course  in  teacher-training  for  a  liberal  arts 

college.    Educational  administration  and  supervision,  6:367-80,  Octo- 
ber 1920. 

The  course  consists  of  observation,  partial  participation  and  practice  teaching, 
graded  in  complexity  and  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty  weeks. 

1839.  Winship,  A.   E.     The  educational  crisis.     Journal  of  education,  92: 

311-12,  October  7,  1920. 

Criticism  of  the  report  made  by  the  Carnegie  foundation  on  the  normal  schools 
of  Missouri. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1840.  Alexander,  Carter  and  Theisen,  W.  W.     Campaigns  for  teachers'  sal- 

aries.   Educational  review,  60 :  190-204,  October  1920. 

Says  that  publicity  material  for  better  salaries  should  not  stress  cost  features  , 
until  after  n  strong  desire  for  better  teaching  has  been  arousod. 

1841.  Chamberlain,  Arthur  H.     The  next  step  in  organization,  with  special 

reference  to  the  organization  of  state  teachers'  associations.    Sierra 

educational  news,  16 :  416-23,  September  1920. 

Fresents  the  reasons  for  organization,  what  has  been  accomplished  through 
organization,  how  teachers  should  organize,  and  why  we  need  reorganization. 

1842.  The  salary  situation  with  remedies.  American  school  board  jour- 
nal, 61 :  40-42,  October  1920. 

State  aid,  federal  aid,  publicity,  value  of  teachers'  organizations,  etc.,  in  the 
campaign  for  higher  salaries. 
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1843.  Creech,  J.  I*.    Why  do  men  torn  from  teaching?    Educational  adminis- 

tration and  Supervision,  G :  388-02,  October  1920. 

A  study  based  upon  returns  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  100  prominent  bankers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  public  officials  In  Kentucky. 

1844.  Evenden,  E.  S.     Essential  features  of  a  state  salary  law.    Educational 

review,  60 :  205-15,  October  1920. 

"Says  that  the  framing  of  a  salary  law  for  a  state  should  be  done  by  the  State 
department  of  education,  which,  with  its  coordinating  view  of  the  entire  state, 
will  see  that  every  section  and  every  interest  Is  properly  represented. 

1845.  Ferguson,  James*    The  tenure  of  teachers,  National  council  on  educa- 

tion.   Western  journal  of  education,  26 : 2-3,  September  1920. 

•  The  situation  in  regard  to  tenure  of  teachers  and  suggestions  for  its  im- 
provement. 

1846.  Kent,    Baymond    A.      How    may    teachers    legitimately    boost    their 

wages.    Techne,  3 : 4-6,  May  1920. 

The  writer  says  that  the  greatest  tool  for  securing  Increased  salaries  ana 
better  preparation  is  the  teachers'  organization,  but  that  teachers'  organizations 
can  not  legitimately  use  the  strike  method. 

1847.  Landsittel,  F.  C.    Removing  the  disparity  of  teachers'  pay.    Educational 

review,  60 :  179-89,  October  1920. 

A  review  based  on  the  N.  B.  A.  bulletin  on  ••  Teachers*  salaries  and  sched- 
ules," "  Ohio  school  revenue  inquiry,"  and  other  investigations.  Discusses  two 
important  phases  of  the  subject:  (1)  The  measure  of  discrimination  involved  in. 
the  teachers'  economic  situation,  and  (2)  the  reasons,  aside  from  the  principle 
of  fairness,  for  rectifying  It. 

1848.  Hational  committee  for  chamber  of  commerce  cooperation  with  the 

public  schools  and  the  American  city  bureau.    Know  and  help  your 
schools.  New  York  [etc.]  American  city  bureau  [1920]    66  p.    8°. 

An  Interpretative  report  of  Inquiry  no.  1  relating  to  salaries,  training,  and 
experience  of  teachers  in  the  national  survey  of  urban  public  schools,  analyzing 
the  present  school  situation  In  order  that  plans  for  the  future  may  be  made. 

1849.  Smith,  William.    Advertising  to  recruit  the  teaching  profession.    School 

and  society,  12 :  245-48,  September  25,  1920. 

Address  before  the  Conference  on  teacher  shortage  at  Boston  University  school 
of  education. 

How  advertising  can  be  used  to  educate  the  entire  people  to  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  value  of  education  and  the  Importance  of  the  teaching  profession. 

1850.  Wagner,  Charles  A.     Teacher  training  thru  service.    American  school 

board  journal.  61 :  26,  95,  October  1920. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1851.  Brannon,  Kelvin  A.     Adequate  financing  of  teaching  in  hlglier  institu- 

tions,   School  and  society,  12 :  295-300,  October  9,  1920. 
The  financial  problems  within  the  privately  endowed  colleges  and  universities. 

1852.  Clark,  Harry.     Why  college  students  should  be  interested  in  courses  in 

education.    Journal  of  education,  92 :  255-56,.  September  23,  1920. 

Gives  examples  of  the  value  of  pedagogy  to  men  and  women  In  many  profes- 
sions and  trades.    Advocates  some  courses  in  education  for  every  college  student. 

1853.  Educational  record,  vol.  1,  no.  4,  October  1920. 

Contains  the  Report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  council  on  educa- 
tion, the  Annual  report  of  the  director,  and  an  address  by  A.  F.  Woods  on 
"Operation  of  the  Smith-Lever  act  and  its  bearing  on  future  educational 
legislation." 
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1854.  The  Friend  (Honolulu,  Hawaii),  vol.  89,  no.  9,  September  1920.  (The  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  number) 

Contains :  1.  A.  L.  Dean :  The  University  of  Ha  wail,  p.  230-34.  2.  D.  L» 
Crawford :  The  University  and  future  citizens  of  Hawaii,  p.  234-35.  3.  C.  H. 
Edmondson  :  Research  at  the  University,  p.  235-37.  4.  Robert  Spencer :  Student 
activities  and  needs  as  seen  by  a  member  of  the  junior  class,  p.  237-39. 

1850.  Gillies,  Robert  C.  A  plea  for  Intensive  education  at  Princeton.  Prince- 
ton alumni  weekly,  21 :  38-40,  CO-61,  October  13,  20,  1920. 

18(36.  Humphreys,  J.  A.  Requirements  for  the  A.  B.  degree  in  representative 
American  universities  and  colleges.  School  and  society,  12 :  318-24, 
October  9,  1920. 

1857.  Lange,  Alexis  F.      The  junior  college.     Sierra  educational  news,  10: 

483-86,  October  1020. 

Address  given  before  the  High  school  principals'  convention,  Asilomar,  March 
81,  19(20. 

The  Junior  college,  particularly  in  California. 

1858.  Mather,  Frank  J.,  jr.    Aims  in  college  education.    Unpartizan  review, 

14 :  271-87,  October-December  1920. 

Says  that  without  being  specifically  vocational,  the  European  collegiate 
education  meets  the  needs  of  the  vocation ;  while  our  system,  in  comparison, 
is  "an  anarchy." 

1859.  Menge,  Edward  J.    Darwinism,  militarism,  socialism,  and  bolshevism  in 

the  universities.     Education,  41 :  73-85,  October  1920. 

Says  that  each  one  of  these  "  isms  "  is  an  application  of  a  principle  built  upon 
a  non-existent  biological  something,  and  which  "  actually  denies  itself  in  its  own 
working  out."    University  men  are  chiefly  responsible  for  propagating  them. 

\860.  Bingwalt,  Ralph  Curtis.  College— twenty-five  years  after. '  Harvard 
graduates'  magazine,  29 :  42-48,  September  1920. 

The  effect  of  the  small  college  and  the  large  college  on  personality. 

1S01.  Stevens,  Edwin  B.  Cost  accounting  in 'universities.  Educational  re- 
view, 60 :  22G-43,  October  1920. 

After  a  general  review  of  the  subject  presents  data  from  the  Universities  of 
Wisconsin  and  Washington  regarding  cost  per  student  hour;  and  yearly  cost 
per  major  student  for  each  curriculum  in  1918-19. 

1862.  Thwing,  Charles  F.      Some  notable  college  presidents.     American  re- 

view of  reviews,  62 :  409-11,  October  1920. 

Sketches  of  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  Edgar  F.  Smith,  G.  Stanley  nail,  and 
Charles  W.  Dabney.    Illustrated. 

1863.  The  yearbook  of  the  universities  of  the  Empire,   1918-1920.     Ed.   by 

W.  H.  Dawson  and  pub.  for  the  Universities  bureau  of  the  British 
empire.    London,  G.  Bell  and  sons,  ltd.,  1920.    503  p.    12°. 

RESEARCH. 

1864.  Burgess,  George  K.     Governmental  research.     Scientific  monthly,  11: 

341-52,  October  1920. 

Given  at  Royal  Canadian  institute,  April  24,  1920. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1865.  Bolser,  C.  M.     Personal  appeal  in  educational  advertising.    School  and 

society,  12 :  277-81,  October  2,  1920. 
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1866.  Ettinger,   William   L.      Democratized   school   administration.     School 

and  society,  12 : 2(55-72,  October  2,  1020. 

Address  delivered  by  the  Superintendent  of  schools  of  New  York  City  at  a 
conference  of  associate  superintendents  and  district  superintendents,  directors, 
assistant  directors  and  inspectors  of  special  branches,  September  17,  1020. 

Also  in  School,  32 :  55,  September  23,  1020. 

Speaks  of  greater  latitude  for  the  teacher  in  school  administration,  trade 
unionism  in  the  schools,  and  the  duties  of  school  principals. 

1867.  Gardner,  Ethel  M.     Teacher  cooperation  in  administration.    American 

teacher,  9 :  127-28,  September  1920. 

Address  delivered  before  the  National  education  association  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  July  lfi20. 
*  Teachers*  councils. 

1868.  Haig,  Bobert  ML     Available  sources  of  additional  support  for  Pennsyl- 

vania schools.    Educational  review,  60 :  216-25,  October  1920. 

A  brief  review  of  the  tax  system  of  Pennsylvania.  Contends  that  "  the  in- 
adequate support  for  schools  is  not  due  to  poverty." 

1869.  Moehlman,  Arthur  B.     A  standardized  budget.    American  school  board 

Journal,  61 :  33-35,  95,  October  1920. 

Gives  a  standardized  form  of  budget  adopted  by  the  schools  of  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

1870.  Peters,  Charles  C.     Improvement  of  facilities  for  professional  training 

of  superintendents.     Educational  administration  and  supervision,  6: 

337-45,  September  1920. 

Suggests  methods  by  which  school  superintendents  might  be  stimulated 
to  professional  growth. 

1871.  Proper  relations  of  helpfulness  and  cooperation  among  superintendents. 

American  school  board  journal,  61 :  43-44,  October  1920. 

Signed :  Avis. 

The  discussion  is  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  superintendent  of  town  schools. 

1872.  Staples,  C.  L.     A  comprehensive  plan  for  tabulatiug  and  interpreting 

educational  statistics.     Education,  41:119-22,  October  1920. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1873.  Bonner,  H.  B.    Persistence  of  attendance  in  city  schools.    School  life, 

5 :  10-11,  October  1,  1920. 

Three-fourths  of  beginners  now  reach  the  eighth  grade,  three-fifths  enter  high 
school,  and  one-fifth  reach  the  fourth  high-school  year. 

1874.  Cummings,  J.  H.  "  Supervised  study.     Idaho  teacher,  2 :  57-60,  October 

1020. 

1875.  Hughes,  W.  H.     Standardizing  procedure  in  a  combination  system  of 

supervised  study,  varying  scope  of  work,  and  weighted  credit.    Journal 

of  educational  research,  2 :  547-50,  September  1920. 

A  presentation  of  methods  employed  in  the  Rlverviow  union  high  school, 
Antioch,  Calif.,  in  administering  a  combination  plan  which  takes  into  account 
"the  variations  of  natural  capacities  and  acquired  interests,  and  at  the  same 
time  accords  credit  toward  graduation  In  proportion  to  individual  achievement." 

187C.  Rugg,  L.   S.     The  duties  of  the  principal   of  the  elementary   school. 
Southern  school  work,  9:  9-10,  September  1920. 

1877.  Salisbury,  Ethel  I.    The  construction  of  a  course  of  study.     Educa- 
tional administration  and  supervision,  6:  381-87,  October  1920. 
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1878.  Washburne,  Carleton  W.     The  individual  system  in  Winnetka.     Ele- 
mentary school  journal,  21 :  52-G8,  September  1920. 

Conditions  in  Winnetka,  111.,  described.  The  system  permits  the  promotion  of 
each  individual  pupil  in  each  subject  whenever  he  completes  the  work  of  his 
grade  in  that  subject. 

1870.  Whitney,  Frederick  L.     Individual  differences  for  class  room  teachers. 

National  school  digest,  40 :  17-20,  September  1920. 

To  be  concluded. 

Some  illustrations  of  grade  and  system  groups,  and  of  specific  abilities  of 
school  children. 

1880.  Willett,  G.  W.     Suggestion  for  meeting  Individual  differences.     School 

review,  28 :  57G-S4,  October  1920. 

Says  that  the  best  opportunities  for  Individual  progress  come  through  the 
three  factors  of  (1)  classification  according  to  ability;  (2)  extended  and  en- 
riched course  of  study  and  curricula ;  and  (3)  minimum  and  maximum  courses 
or  requirements  in  courses. 

SCHOOLHOUSES  AND  GROUNDS. 

1881.  Gloucester,  Mass.     Public  schools.     Seventy-second  annual  report  of 

the  public  schools  of  Gloucester,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1919. 

Gloucester,  Press  of  Gloucester  Times  co.,  1920.    84  p.    illus.    8°. 

A  school  building  program  for  Gloucester,  Mass.,  p.  25-41.  The  work-study- 
play  plan  of  organization. 

1882.  Hussander,    A.    F.    Recent    Chicago    schoolhouses.      American    school 

board  Journal,  01 :  45-51,  96,  October  1920.    illus.,  plans. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND   SANITATION. 

1883.  American    school    hygiene    association.      The    school    child's   health. 

What  mothers  should  and  can  do  about  it.    47  p.    illus.    8°.     (Harry 

B.  Burns,  secretary,  1101  Fulton  building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.) 

"  This  pamphlet  has  hecn  prepared  by  the  American  school  hygiene  associa- 
tion, with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Red  cross,  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing to  give  the  mothers  and  teachers  of  America  a  practical  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  diseases  and  body  defects  that  school  children  are  in  large  numbers  the 
victims  of  .  .  ." 

1884.  Collins,  Francis  A.     Ilyglene  of  the  school.     American  review  of  re- 

views, G2:  416-18,  October  1920. 

Describes  the  present  movement  to  better  health  conditions  in  the  public 
schools.     Illustrated. 

1S85.  Gebhart,  John  C.     Relation  of  school  and  special  feeding  to  defective 

nutrition.     American  journal  of  public  health,  10 :  669-72,  August  1920. 

Writer  contends  that  school  meals  arc  merely  palliative  if  unaccompanied 
by  measures  to  raise  permanently  heme  standards  of  food  and  hygfene. 

1SSG.  Holt,  L.  Emmett.     The  Child  health  organization.     Modern  medicine, 
2 :  .")84-89,  September  3920.     illus. 

Health  instruction  in  the  srhols  and  methods  of  arousing  interest. 

1887.  Johnson,  A.  Le  Roy.     Orthodontic  education.     Dental  cosmos,  C2:1186-» 

94,  October  3920. 

1888.  Sundwall,  John.     Health  activities  in  colleges  and  universities;  a  dis- 

cussion of  the  aims,  organization,  activities,  and  problems  of  a  students9 
health  service.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1920.  32  p. 
8°.     (Ileprint  no.  569  from  the  Public  health  reports,  November  7, 1919) 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

18S9.  Thaler,  William  H.    The  evolution  of  physical  training  as  a  factor  in 

health  and  education-;  with  special  reference  to  swimming.    Mind  and 

body,  27 :  211-17,  September-October  1920. 

Address  delivered  before  a  meeting  of  physical  directors  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
March  20,  1020. 

1890.  Weston,  Marion  D.    Physical  tests.     School  science  and  mathematics, 

20 :  577-93,  October  1920. 

Stutry  based  on  data  obtained  from  a  survey  of  grades  1-8  in  a  Rhode  Island 
school  during  the  year  1010.  Five  tests  were  given:  height,  weight,  lung 
capacity,  and  strength  of  the  grip  of  right  and  left  hands. 

PLAY  AND  RECREATION. 

1801.  Cummins,  Robert  A.    Shall  play  be  directed,  supervised,  or  left  free? 

Southern  school  work,  9 :  27-29,  September  1920. 

44  All  play  activities  of  children  should  be  first  directed,  then  supervised,  and 
left  free  to  the  children  themselves  only  when  the  formation  of  approved  habits 
of  play  Is  assured." 

1892.  Koch,  Frederick  Henry  and  Lay,  Elizabeth  A.    Plays)  for  amateurs. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  1920.    67  p.    8°.     (University  of  North  Carolina 
record,  no.  172,  January  1920.    Extension  series  no.  36) 
A  selected  list  of  plays  for  amateurs. 

1893.  Mackay,  Constance  D'Arcy.    Organizing  the  rural  community  theatre. 

Playground,  14 :  417-29,  October  1920. 
Part  VII  in  a  series  of  articles  on  Rural  imaginative  recreation. 

,  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OP  EDUCATION. 

1894.  Cummins,  Bobert  A.    A  completely  socialized  schooL    American  jour- 

nal of  sociology,  26 :  195-206,  September  1920. 

Writer  says  that  the  curriculum  should  be  socialized;  this  means  to  suit  it 
to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  pupils  should  also  gain  a 
reasonable  amount  of  useful  Information  in  the  fields  of  hiBtory,  literature,  and 
science.  In  summing  up,  the  writer  defines  a  completely  socialised  school  as 
one  in  which  the  school  board,  the  teachers,  the  curriculum,  and  the  superin- 
tendent have  "all  been  laid  upon  the  altar  of  child  welfare  and  dedicated  to 
.    their  needs." 

1806.  Harquette,  Bleecker.    What  educational  methods  can  do  in  housing. 

American  city,  23 :  375-78,  October  1920. 

Work  of  the  Better  housing  league  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Work  among  school 
children,  etc. 

1896.  Montyne,  Edwin  Y.    The  socialized  recitation.    Journal  of  education, 

92 ;  340-42,  October  14,  1920. 
The  purposes,  limitations,  etc.,  of  the  socialized  recitation. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

1897.  National  child  labor  committee.    Report  and  papers  of  the  fifteenth 

National  conference  on  child  labor,  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  1920.    Amer- 
ican child,  2 :  113-54,  August  1920. 

Contains :  1.  W.  H.  Swift :  A  new-old  method  of  approach,  p.  115-18.  2.  R.  U. 
Fuller:  The  psychological  approach  to  the  child  labor  problem,  p.  110-27. 
S.  Mabel  B.  Ellis:  The  juvenile  court  and  child  labor,  p.  128-38.  4.  Gertrude 
Folks :  The  rural  child  and  compulsory  school  attendance,  p.  189-44.  5.  II.  H. 
Mitchell :  What  is  health  protection  for  working  children,  p.  145-50.  G.  Felix 
Adler:  The  next  step  to  be  taken  by  the  National  child  labor  committee,  r 
151-54. 
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1808.  American  Bed  cross,  Washington,  D.  C.     Annotated  subject  index  and 

order  list  of  books  and  pamphlets,  including  government  reports,  on 
maternity  and  child  welfare  in  England  and  Scotland.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  American  Red  cross,  1920.    381  p.    8°. 

1809.  Bowen,  Louise  De  Koven.     Safeguards  for  town  and  city  youth.     So- 

cial progress,  4 :  194-95,  221-22,  September,  October  3920. 

Speaks  of  our  failure  to  conserve  the  health  and  morals  of  our  children. 

1900.  Brown,  Sanger.     Social  and  medical  aspects  of  childhood  delinquency. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  75 :  987-90,  October  9, 

1920. 

Study  of  the  records  of  the  Children's  court  of  New  York  city  during  Ihe  last 
three  years.  Advocates  replacing  of  truant  schools,  protectoratees  and  similar 
partly  custodial  agencies  with  special  classes  in  schools,  or  special  schools  with 
vocational  classes. 

1901.  Hastings,  Montana.     The  organization  of  the  state  child  welfare  work, 

Santa  Fe,  State  department  of  education,  1920.  32  p.  8°.  (New  Mex- 
ico. State  board  of  education.  Bulletin,  vol.  C,  no.  3,  September  1920. 
New  Mexico  child  welfare  service.    Bulletin  no.  1) 

1902.  Huling,  Caroline  Alden.    Children  in  industry.    Child  labor  a  menace 

to  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  Social  progress,  4 :  188-90,  September 
1920.    illus. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1903.  Burns,   James.    A  constructive   policy  for  Catholic  higher  education. 

Catholic  educational  review,  18 :  458-68,  October  1920. 

Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Catholic  educational  association, 
held  in  New  York,  June  1920. 

1904.  Gee,  Howard  James.     Methods  of  church  school  administration.     New 

York,  London  [etc.]    Fleming  H.  Kevell  company  [1920]    117  p.    12°. 

A  textbook  for  community  training  schools  and  international  and  state  schools 
of  Sunday  school  methods. 

1905.  Hall,  G.  Stanley.     Morale,  the  supreme  standard*  of  life  and  conduct. 

New  York,  London,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1920.    377  [1]  p.    12°. 
Bibliography :  p.  373-[377] 

1906.  Meyer,  Henry  H.     Present  tendencies  in  religious  education.    Religious 

education,  15:201-11,  August  1920. 

A  surrey  of  progress  presented  at  the  convention  of  the  Religious  education 
association,  Pittsburgh,  March  20,  1020. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1907.  Eastern  arts  association.    Proceedings  eleventh  annual  meeting,  Bos- 

ton, Mass.,  April  1-3,  1920.  214  p.  pi.  S°.  (M.  W.  Haynes,  secretary, 
Bayonne,  N.  J.) 

Contains:  1.  Payson  Smith:  Address  of  welcome,  p.  8-14.  2.  R.  O.  Small: 
Vocational  education,  p.  15-23.  3.  Mabel  J.  Chase :  The  responsibility  of 
normal  schools  in  training  teachers  of  drawing  from  the  supervisor's  stand- 
point, p.  26-30.  4.  A.  L.  Barbour:  Responsibility  of  the  normal  school  in 
training  teachers  of  drawing  in  relation  to  general  education,  p.  31-38.  5. 
Loretta  J.  Curran :  What  the  manual  arts  and  practical  arts  teachers  can  do  for 
general  education  today,  p.  39-41.  6.  W.  II.  D.  Meier;  The  science  and  art 
of  school  and  home  gardening,  p.  45-48.  7.  Breta  W.  Childs:  Training 
teachers  for  school  supervised  home  gardens,  p.  49-52.  8.  G.  A.  Burridge: 
Training  vocational  teachers  in  Massachusetts,  p.  53-59.    9.  L.   8.   Burnell: 
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Systematized  printing  Instruction,  p.  74-79.  10.  Josef  Sandberg":  The  proper 
training  of  manual  arts  teachers,  p.  80-83.  11.  A.  C-  Parker:  The  problems 
of  an  interior  decorator,  p.  84-88.  12.  Lucy  H.  Gillett :  How  can  our  work 
In  foods  be  made  more  vital  to  the  health  of  the  child?  p.  94-104.  13.  O.  H. 
Benson :  Backing  up  the  million  dollar  appetites  by  a  work  program  of 
achievement,  p.  105-15.  14.  E.  W.  Stlmson :  Uniting  home  and  school  with 
productive  projects,  p.  11G-18.  15.  O.  D.  Evans :  Vocational  guidance  in  the 
continuation  school — u  Helping  the  boy  and  girl  to  find  themselves,"  p.  119-27. 

16.  O.  D.  Evans :  The  young  worker  and  tbe  continuation  school,  p.  128-33. 

17.  Annie  F.  Slattery :  The  class  in  occupations  as  a  correlative  to  work  in 
the  arts,  p.  134-43.  18.  C.  D.  Kiugsley  :  The  place  of  practical  education  In 
the  modern  high  school,  p.  144-62.  19.  Clips  ton  Sturgis :  Art  in  education,  p. 
153-58.  20.  C.  R.  Richards :  The  "industrial  art  survey :  its  purpose  and 
scope,  p.  159-02.  21  D.  L.  Hoopingarner :  Social  education  and  the  labor 
problem,  p.  108-74.  22.  F.  V.  Thompson :  Democratization  of  school  admin- 
istration, p.  175-7G. 

1908.  Anderson,  L.  F.  Beginnings  in  industrial  education.  Industrial  educa- 
tion in  ideal  commonwealths.  School  and  society,  12 :  370-72,  October 
23,  1920. 

1900.  Bennett,  Charles  A.     The  vocational  schools  of  Buffalo.    Manual  train* 
ing  magazine,  22 :  91-94,  October  1920.    illus. 
The  all-day  vocational  school  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1910.  Brower,  Lyle.    Art  for  service.    Techno,  3:  6-11,  May  1920. 

Says  the  study  and  teaching  of  art  should  be  a  source  of  enjoyment  If  it  Is 
to  realize  its  mission  and  be  of  service.  Gives  some  suggestions  for  teaching 
art  for  service. 

1911.  Chapin,  Boy  B.     Cooperation  between  education  and  industry  from  the 

viewpoint  of  the  manufacturer.    11  p.    8°. 

Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engi- 
neering education,  1020. 

1912.  Holmes, 'Chester  W.     Vocational  aims  of  selected  students.    Pittsburgh 

school  bulletin,  14 :  343-49,  373,  375-77,  379-34,  October  1920. 

The  Carnegie  hero  fund  commission  and  the  students  selected  for  the 
benefactions. 

1913.  Lockridge,  Boss  F.     An  educational  opportunity  in  industry.     Educa- 

tional issues,  1 :  157-59,  September  1920. 

The  part-time  continuation  school  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Wayne 
Knitting  Mills,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

1914.  Lyon,  Leverett  S.     Medieval  English  apprenticeship  as  business  educa- 

tion.    School  review,  28 :  585-99,  October  1920. 

Medieval  apprenticeship  was  "an  institution  relied  upon  to  give  candidates 
for  membership  in  the  guilds  the  ability  to  conduct  a  business  in  a  difficult 
economic  and  social  environment."     An  historical  study. 

1915.  Morris,  J.  V.  L.     Programs  of  apprenticeship  and  special  training  In 

representative  corporations.    American  machinist,  53 :  565-08,  657-59, 

765-66,  847-52,  September  23,  October  7,  21,  November  4,  1920.    illus. 

A  series  of  articles  in  which  apprenticeship,  as  it  exists  today,  will  be  com- 
prehensively treated.  The  methods  used  in  different  representative  machine 
concerns  of  various  sizes  will  be  presented  and  discussed.  •  The  first  article 
deals  with  the  Schnectady  plant  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  the  second 
with  the  apprenticeship  system  used  by  R.  Hoe  and  Company  of  New  York 
city,  the  third  with  the  Mersenthaler  Linotype  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  the  fourth  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  East  Pittsburgh*  Pa. 

1916.  Preston,  A.  W.    A  new  method  of  educational  work  shop  management. 

Manual  training  magazine,  22:95-103,  October  1920.    illus. 
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1917.  BickcOrd,  B.  V.    Training  for  the  supervisor's  Job  in  industry.    Indus- 

trial arts  magazine,  9 :  421-28,  November  1920. 

1918.  Bitter,  Bichard  H.     Industrial  education  in  Korea.     North  American 

review,  212 :  524-30,  October  1920. 

Says  that  outside  of  the  Japanese  enterprises,  (he  only  industrial  training  in 
Korea  is  that  offered  by  the  missionaries,  who  are  mostly  American.  This 
training,  however,  is  meagre.  There  arc  at  present  74  agricultural  colleges,  8 
commercial  schools,  4  technical  schools,  and  1  fishery  school  founded  and 
supported  by  the  Japanese  government. 

1919.  Sowers,  J.  I.    Value  of  the  part-time  school.     Educator-journal,  21: 

9-11,  September  1920. 

1920.  U.  S.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.     Bibliography  of  em- 

ployment management.  June  1920.  Washington,  Federal  board  for 
vocational  education,  1920.  119  p.  8°.  (Bulletin  no.  51,  Employment 
management  series  no.  9) 

Section  IV,  Training,  including  Rehabilitation  and  Americanization,  p.  30-40. 

1921.  Wisconsin  state  federation  of  labor.     Instruction  in  Wisconsin  schools. 

Report  of  the  general  executive  board  to  the  twenty-eighth  annual 
convention  ...  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  July  21-24,  1920.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Pub.  by  direction  of  the  General  executive  board,  1920.    28  p.    8*. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1922.  Andrews,  Hazel  M.     Vocational  and  moral  guidance  through  dramatics. 

Education,  41 :  123-31,  October  1920. 

1923.  Baxter,  Mildred  F.     Opportunities  for  college  graduates  in  psycholog- 

ical examining  in  social  service  work  and  education.  Journal  of 
applied  psychology,  4:207-18,  June-September  1920. 

Discusses  the  need  for  psychological  selection  of  personnel  and  psychological 
direction  of  welfare  work. 

1924.  Marcus,  Lawrence.    Vocational  selection  for  specialized   tasks.     Jour- 

nal of  applied  psychology,  4 :  1SG-201,  June-September  1920. 
A  study  of  selective  tests  for  Hollerith  machine  operatives. 

1925.  Proctor,  W.  M.    The  use  of  psychological  tests  in  the  vocational  guid- 

ance of  high  school  pupils.  Journal  of  educational  research,  2:  533-46, 
September  1920. 

Says  that  such  tests  are  chiefly  useful  in  a  negative  way,  that  Is,  as  "a 
means  of  discovering  to  the  counselor  the  kinds  of  occupations  that  a  given 
high  school  pupil  would  probably  better  avoid." 

AGRICULTURE. 

192C.  Crandall,  W.  Q.,  and  Barnett,  Albert.  The  agricultural  teacher's  an- 
nual plan  of  work.  Clcmson  College,  S.  C,  Clemson  agricultural 
college,  1920.  91  p.  8°.  (Clemson  agricultural  college,  Clemson  Col- 
lege, S.  C.    Bulletin  3) 

Summarizes  briefly  some  of  the  plans  for  teaching  agriculture  that  have  been 
developed  in  South  Carolina  during  the  past  three  years. 

1927.  Struck,  F.  Theodore.  Farm  shop  work  in  Pennsylvania;  a  study  of  re- 
pair and  construction  work  as  carried  on  by  farmers,  and  as  practiced 
in  the  vocational  agricultural  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  [State  College, 
Pa.]  The  Pennsylvania  state  college  [1920]  85  p.  diagrs.  8°.  (On 
cover:  The  Pennsylvania  state  college.  School  of  agriculture.  Rural 
life  department.    Special  bulletin  no.  1.    May,  1920) 
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HOME  ECONOMICS, 

1928.  Gillett,  Lucy  H.    How  can  our  work  in  foods  be  made  more  vital  to 

the  health  of  the  child.  Journal  of  home  economics,  12 :  385-96,  Sep- 
tember 1920. 

Bead  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  arts  association,  April  1020. 

Suggestions  for  making  the  work  in  homo  economics  practical. 

1929.  Van  Duzer,  Adelaide  Laura.     A  garment-making  project  for   sixth- 

grade  girls.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1920.  8  p.  ill  us.  12°.  (Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Board  of  education.    Bulletin,  no.  24) 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1930.  Brown,  Elmer  Ellsworth.    New  York  university.    Graduate  schools  of 

business  administration.  Opening  address  •  •  .  September  28, 
1920.    14  p.    8*. 

1931.  Gruenberg,  Benjamin,  C.     Commercial  education.    School  and  society, 

12 :  300-304,  October  9,  1920. 

1932.  Otto,  William  N.    Practical  pointers  on  teaching  commercial  English  in 

high  school.  Clearing  house  <Goodyear-Marshall  publishing  company, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa)  August  1920,  p.  1,  4-5. 

1933.  The  Prince  alumnae  news,  no.  5,  October  1920.    48  p. 

Published  by  the  Prince  school  of  education  and  store  service,  Boston,  Mass. 
Contains  a  number  of  short  articles  on  education  for  store  service. 

1934.  United  States.     Eederal  board  for  vocational  education.     Survey  of 

junior  commercial  occupations.  Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  1920.  77  p.  8°.  (Bulletin  no.  54,  Commercial  education  series 
no.  4) 

ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 

1935.  Greene,  Arthur  H.,  jr.    Cooperation  between  the  preparatory  schools, 

the  engineering  colleges,  and  industries  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  educator.    Engineering  education,  11 : 5-17,  September  1920. 

1936.  Hughes,  H.  J.    The  Harvard  engineering  school.     Harvard  graduates9 

magazine,  29 :  71-73,  September  1920. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1937.  National  Catholic   war  council.     Committee  on  special  war  activi- 

ties. Civics  catechism  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  American  citizens. 
Washington,  D.  CM  National  Catholic  war  council,  1920.  71  p.  12°. 
(Reconstruction  pamphlets,  no.  13,  August  1920) 

Questions  and  answers  based  upon  the  text  of  the  fundamentals  of  citizen- 
ship (Reconstruction  pamphlet  no.  6) 

1938.  [The  teaching  of  political  parties  and  the  presidential  campaign]     His- 

torical outlook,  11 :  272-80,  October  1920. 

Contains:  1.  H.  C.  Hill:  Political  parties  and  the  presidentiar  campaign, 
p.  272-76.  2.  J.  M.  Gathacy :  The  political  campaign  in  high-school  classes, 
p.  276-78.     3.  W.  H.  Allen :  A  plea  for  campaign  civics,  p.  279-80. 

The  first  article  presents  a  topical  outline  for  the  teaching  of  political  parties 
and  the  presidential  campaign. 
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AMERICANIZATION. 

1939.  Burns.   Allen  T.      The   immigrant.     Survey,   45:10-11,  29,   October   2, 

1920.  * 

Discusses  the  laws  in  various  states  regarding  the  compulsory  use  of  Eng- 
lish as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  Immigrant  schools.  An  inquiry  into  the 
best  methods  of  Americanization.  Gives  a  bibliography  of  Americanization 
studies. 

1940.  Gray,  Robert  Floyd.     The  home   teacher  in   California.     School   and 

society,  12 :  330-34,  October  16,  1920. 

The  work  of  the  home  teacher  in  Americanizing  the  foreign  women  of 
California. 

1941.  Quimby,  George.     Record  of  progress  in  immigrant  education.    Industry 

(Boston,  Mass.)  C:9-12,  October  9,  1920. 

Facts  and  figures  showing  what  industries  have  done  in  two  years — prospects 
for  the  future  of  work  under  supervision  of  school  authorities.  ' 

1042.  Service  citizens  of  Delaware.  Americanization  in  Delaware,  1919-1920. 
[Newark,  Del.,  1920]  87  p.  illus.  8°.  (Bulletin  of  the  Service  citi- 
zens of  Delaware,  vol.  1,  no.  8,  September  1920) 

Prepared  by  Helen  Hart,  executive  secretary  of  the  Delaware  Americaniza- 
tion committee. 

Contents. — Pt.  I.  Formulating  the  program. — Pt.  II.  Clinching  the  night 
school  experiment. — Pt.  III.  Outside  the  schools. — Pt.  IV.  Plans  for  the 
future. — Appendix. 

1943.  Thompson,   Frank  V.     Schooling  of  the   immigrant.    New    York   and 

London,  Harper  &  brothers,  1920.    408  p.    12°. 

A  report  on  the  methods  of  the  agencies  actually  at  work  in  the  field  of 
Americanization.  "This  Is  the  first  of  11  studies  of  Americanization  whic"h 
aim  to  establish  a  common  viewpoint  between  the  native  and  immigrant  popu- 
lations in  the  interest  of  national  unity." 

EDUCATION  OF  SOLDIERS. 

1944.  McMurtrie,  Douglas  C.     The  essentials  of  a  national  system  for  reha- 

bilitation of  disabled  service  men  of  the  American  forces.    Greenwich, 
Conn.,  The  Arbor  press,  1920.    23  p.    16°. 

A  statement  presented  to  the  Committee  on  education  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, March  31,  1920. 

1945.  Myers,  Garry  C.     Some  pioneer  problems  worked  out  with  illiterates, 

Education,  41:29-32,  September  1920. 

Says  that  one  remarkable  thing  about  adult  illiterate's  Is  the  speed  witfc 
which  they  learn  to  read  and  write.  Describes  methods  used  in  school  for 
illiterate  soldiers  at  Camp  Upton,  N.  Y. 

1946.  Segsworth,  Walter  E.     Retraining  Canada's  disabled  soldiers.    Ottawa, 

J.  de  Labroquerie  Taehe,  printer  to  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty, 
1920.    193  p.    plates.    8°. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

1947.  McVea,    Emilie    W.     The   present    curricula    of    colleges    for    women. 

School  a.nd  society,  12 :  241-45,  September  25,  1920. 

1948.  Ward,  Florence  E.    The  farm  woman's  problems.     Journal   of  home 

economics,  12 :  437-57,  October  1920. 

Presented  at  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  home  economics 
association,  Colorado  Springs,  June  1920. 

Gives  some  facts  brought  out  by  a  recent  farm  home  survey  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1949.  Grose,  Howard  B.     A  glad  day  at  Spelman   seminary.    Missions,  10: 

33^-59,  May  1920.     illus. 

Pages  344-59  are  devoted  entirely  to  pictures  showing  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  educating  the  negroes  at  Spelman  ccminary,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

1950.  Jones,  Thomas  Jesse.     Educational  adaptations.     Report  of  ten  years' 

work  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  fund,  1910-1920.  New  York,  Phelps-Stokes 
fund,  1920.    92  p.    8°. 

EDUCATION  pF  DEAF. 

1951.  Jones,  Mabel   K.     Language  development  for  primary  grades.     Yolfea 

review,  22 :  597-603,  October  1920. 
Gives  also  a  teacher's  outline  of  work,  September  to  June. 

1952.  Kinzie,  Cora  E.    The  Kinzie,  method  Of  speech-reading.     Volta  review, 

'22 :  609-20,  October  1920. 

A  method  developed  from  a  combination  of  the  principles  of  the  &\ tiller- Walle 
and  Nitchle  methods. 

1953.  Nitchle,   Elizabeth   H.    The   Nitchie   method  of   teaching   lip-reading. 

Volta  review,  22 :  621-29,  October  1920. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1954.  Kohs,  S.  C.    The  school  as  an  agency  in  preventing  social  liabilities. 

School  and  society,  12;  325-30,  October  16,  1920. 

Paper  read  before  the  annual  Conference  of  the  Oregon  social  workers  asso- 
ciation, Portland,  Oregon,  June  29,  1920. 

The  exceptional  child,  what  is  Icing  done  for  him  now  in  this  country  and 
what  should  be  done  in  order  honestly  and  faithfully  to  carry  out  the  princi- 
ples of  education  in  a  democracy. 

1955.  Wallace,  George  S.     The  feeble-minded  as  a  public  school  problem.    Ed- 

ucational review  (Fredericton,  N.  B.)  35:66-70,  October  1920. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1956.  LandgTaf,  George  E.     Free  correspondence  study  courses  for  ex-service 

men  and  women  under  the  Educational  bonus  law.  Madison,  Wis., 
State  board  of  education,  1920.  11  p.  8°.  (Wisconsin  educational 
horizon,  vol.  3,  no.  1,  pt.  3,  September  1920.  Educational  bonus  bul- 
letin no.  2) 

1957.  Payne,    Arthur    Frank.     Organization    of   evening    vocational    classes. 

American  school  board  journal,  61 :  27-29,  October  1920. 

Some  problems  involved  In  the  administration  of  evening  vocational  schools. 

195S.  Smith,  Homer  J.  Part-time  teaching.  The  teacher,  the  co-ordlnator, 
teacher  training.  National  school  digest,  40:  7-9,  S1-S6,  159-61,  Sep- 
tember, October,  November  1920. 

1959.  Starkweather,  J.  A.  The  organization  of  night  schools,  Including  re- 
ports, records  and  directions  for  organization.  American  school  board 
journal,  61 :  29-32,  October  1920. 

The  plan  given  here  is  the  outgrowth  of  experience  in  the  city  of  Duluth, 
Minnesota. 
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LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1960.  Hutchins,  Margaret.     Guide  to  the  use  of  libraries.     A   manual  for 

students  in  the  University  of  Illinois;  by  Margaret  Hutching,  Alice  S. 
Johnson,  Margaret  S.  Williams.    Urbana,  111.,  3920.     179  p.    8°. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

1961.  Administration  and  supervision  of  village  schools;  by  W.  S.  Deffenbaugu 

and  J.  C.  Muerman.    Washington,  1920.    63  p.  (Bulletin,  1919,  no.  86) 

1962.  Development  of  agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools;  by  H.  P. 

Barrows.    Washington,  1920.     108  p.     (Bulletin,  1919,  no.  85) 

1963.  The  eyesight  of  school  children.     Defective  vision  as  related  to  school 

environment,  and   methods  of  prevention   and   correction ;   by  J.   H. 
Berkowitz.    Washington,  1920.    128  p.    illus.     (Bulletin,  1919,  no.  65) 

1964.  Health  training  for  teachers;  by  Robert  G.  Leavitt.    Washington,  1920. 

15  p.    (Health  education  no.  8) 

1965.  List  of  references  on  educational  surveys.     Washington,  1920.     16   p. 

(Library  leaflet  no.  12,  October  1920) 

1066.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.     Index,  February, 
191*>-January,  1920.    Washington,  1920.    32  p.     (Bulletin,  1920,  no.  28) 

1967.  Progress  in  preparation  of  industrial  teachers;  by  William  T.  Bawden. 

Washington,  1920.    28  p.     (Industrial  education  circular  no.  5,  July 
1920) 

1968.  Reading  course  for  parents  (revised).    Washington,  1920.    4  p.    (Reading 

course  no.  3,  revised) 

1969.  Report  of  progress  of  the  subcommittee  on  college  instruction  in  agricul- 

ture.   Washington,  1920.    11  p.     (Higher  education  circular  no.  21, 
July  1920) 

1970.  Salaries  in  universities  and  colleges  in  1920.    Washington,  1920.     43  p. 

(Bulletin,  1920,  no.  20) 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  November  #, 1920. 
Sir  :  It  is  of  special  importance  that  students  in  foreign  countries 
who  may  be  seeking  educational  opportunities  in  the  United  States 
should  have  accurate  information  as  to  what  institutions  in  this 
country  have  to  offer.  For  this  reason  I  requested  Dr.  Samuel  Paul 
Capen,  at  that  time  specialist  in  higher  education  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  to  prepare  for  publication  a  document  which  should  show 
the  organization  of  American  education  with  special  reference  to 
universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools;  state  and  explain 
admission  requirements  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  foreign 
students;  and  outline  the  general  and  specific  opportunities  to  be 
found  at  American  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  manu- 
script transmitted  herewith  gives  information  on  these  points  and 
on  many  others  of  value,  not  only  to  the  prospective  student  from 
foreign  countries,  but  to  all  who  may  be  interested  in  the  present 
facilities  for  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  I  recommend 
that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Hespectf  ully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS  AT 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


SECTION   I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

STATE  SYSTEMS. 

The  United  States  is  a  federation  of  48  self-governing  Common- 
wealths, each  of  which  exercises  independently  all  powers  not  speci- 
fically conferred  upon  the  Federal  Congress  by  the  Constitution  or 
derived  by  implication  therefrom.  Since  the  Constitution  does  not 
provide  for  the  control  of  education  by  the  Federal  Government, 
there  is  no  national  system;  but  the  United  States  contains  within 
its  area  49 1  separate  systems  of  education. 

No  two  of  the  State  systems  are  exactly  similar,  yet  they  possess 
certain  common  factors.  For  example,  all  States  provide  by  law  2  for 
elementary  education*  at  public  expense.  The  usual  length  of  the 
public  elementary  school  course  is  eight  years.  Children  commonly 
enter  at  the  age  of  6  or  7  and  finish  at  the  age  of  14  or  15.  In  all 
States,  school  attendance  during  a  part  or  all  of  this  period  is  com- 
pulsory.4 Public  secondary  schools,  called  high  schools,5  offering  a 
course  generally  four  years  in  length,  are  also  maintained  in  every 
State.  The  high-school  course8  is  based  on  the  elementary  school 
course  and  is  open  to  graduates  of  elementary  schools  or  others  of 
equivalent  preparation. 

1  Including  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government. 

'The  raising  of  the  necessary  money  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  schools  and  the 
administration  of  them  are  generally  left  to  local  communities — counties,  towns,  or  dis- 
tricts.    But  local  funds  are  often  supplemented  by  State  funds. 

*  For  a  statement  of  the  scope  and  content  of  elementary  education,  see  Sec.  Ill,  p.  105. 
4  The  age  of  compulsory  attendance  is  generally  from  7  or  8  to  14  or  15.    A  few  States 

require  attendance  up  to  16  years. 

•Not  to  be  confused  with  the  German  Hochschule,  an  institution  of  university  grade. 
The  high  school  corresponds  more  nearly  with  the  middle  portion  of  the  course  in  a  Ger- 
man Gymnasium  or  Oberreaischule. 

•  For  typical  high-school  curricula,  see  Sec.  ITT,  p.  106,  and  following. 
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The  high  school  serves  three  main  purposes.  To  the  great  mass  of 
students  who  frequent  it  it  offers  four  years  of  cultural  and  informa- 
tional study  designed  to  equip  them  for  more  intelligent  and  resource- 
ful lives  as  citizens  of  a  democracy.  Its  second  purpose  is  to  prepare 
students  for  various  higher  institutions.  In  the  third  place,  a  num- 
ber of  specialized  public  high  schools  fit  young  people  for  wage 
earning  in  trades  and  industries.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
high  school  has  tended  more  and  more  to  adapt  itself  to  the  needs 
of  the  local  community  by  introducing  studies  of  a  practical  and 
vocational  nature  and  by  allowing  its  students  increasing  latitude 
in  the  choice  of  courses  to  be  pursued. 

Most  States  maintain  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
or  a  more  or  less  well-developed  State  university,  or  both.  The  nor- 
mal schools  and  certain  departments  of  the  State  universities  articu- 
late with  the  public  high  school  in  ways  later  to  be  described. 

Alongside  the  public  institutions  various  groups  and  individuals 
have  founded  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  academies,7  normal 
schools,  and  colleges.  The  most  extensive  system  of  private  schools 
is  that  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  total 
enrollment  of  the  Catholic  parochial  schools  was  1,633,599  in  1919. 
Other  religious  sects  have  also  established  institutions  to  provide 
education  under  denominational  auspices.  Both  the  religious  schools 
and  the  private  schools  under  denominational  control  parallel  rather 
closely  the  amount  and  character  of  the  training  afforded  by  the 
public  institutions  of  the  same  grade.  These  nonpublic  institutions 
and  systems  are  allowed  perfect  freedom  of  development  under  the 
laws  of  the  country. 

The  foreign  observer,  noting  chiefly  the  dissimilarities  of  the  State 
systems,  is  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  a  hopeless  confusion  of 
standards  and  organization  must  characterize  American  education. 
But  the  differences  are  after  all  superficial  rather  than  fundamental. 
The  same  general  types  of  institutions  are  to  be  found  in  every  State, 
whether  they  all  belong  officially  to  the  State  system  or  not.  Their 
interrelations  are  also  essentially  the  same.  There  are  still  certain 
inequalities  of  educational  standards,  especially  among  higher  in- 
stitutions ;  but  these  are  not  so  great  nor  so  widespread  as  is  often 
believed. 

STANDARDS. 

The  principal  reasons  for  the  variation  in  the  standards  of  higher 
education  are  perhaps  already  apparent,  yet  they  should  be  briefly 
summarized  because  of  their  bearing  on  the  whole  plan  and  method 
of  American  education.  The  State  educational  systems  ha^e  grown 
up  independently  of  one  another.    If  one  takes  account  of  the  pro- 

7  The  term  "  academy  "  Is  generally  applied  to  a  school  of  secondary  grade. 
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visions  for  education  made  by  a  few  of  the  colonial  governments 
before  the  founding  of  the  United  States,  the  dates  of  establishment 
of  the  49  systems  of  education  have  covered  a  period  of  something 
like  two  centuries  and  a  half.  In  that  time  the  social  philosophy 
of  the  Nation  has  changed.  The  common  conception  of  the  part  the 
State  should  play  in  fostering  and  controlling  education  has  changed 
with  it.  According  to  a  widely  prevailing  theory8  all  grades  of  e  Ju- 
cation,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  should  be  supported 
and  managed  by  the  State  or  local  government.  In  the  relatively 
newer  States  of  the  West  and  Middle  West  this  condition  is  realized. 
Higher  and  secondary  institutions  not  under  public  control  are 
either  rare  or  nonexistent.  The  educational  policy  of  the  older 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  had  crystallized  before  the  general  accept- 
ance of  this  theory.  Here  the  responsibility  for  providing  elemen- 
tary and  a  certain  amount  of  secondary  education  is  felt  to  rest 
properly  on  the  State,  but  higher  education  is  left,  for  the  most 
part,  to  independent  institutions  founded  under  various  auspices, 
principally  religious,  and  subject  to  little  or  no  public  supervision. 

Inevitable  differences  of  standards  sprang  from  these  differences 
in  methods  of  control.  Moreover,  a  few  of  the  States,  particularly 
those  of  more  recent  origin  and  of  sparse  population  and  those  im- 
poverished by  the  Civil  War  of  1860-1865,  have  thus  far  found  dif- 
ficulty in  providing  adequate  equipment  for  thorough  university 
education  and  in  enforcing  the  most  severe  scholastic  requirements. 
In  this  latter  group  of  States,  also,  the  development  of  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  highest  grade  has  been  still  further  retarded  by 
the  inferiority  of  the  lower  schools  which  prepare  students  for  ad- 
vanced education. 

There  are,  however,  several  counter  influences  at  work  tending  to 
reduce  these  inequalities.  Chief  among  them  is  the  action  of 
numerous  national  and  sectional  associations  of  school  and  univer- 
sity officers.  For  a  number  of  years  these  associations  have  been 
engaged  in  defining  standards  of  school  and  professional  training  and 
determining  the  appropriate  scholastic  requirements  for  degrees.  In 
the  sections  of  the  country  where  education  is  best  organized  the 
recommendations  of  these  associations  are  regarded  as  authoritative 
and  are  put  into  operation  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  education- 
ally less  favored  sections  are  also  striving  to  conform  to  the  stand- 
ards proposed  by  such  boding  and  are  making  increasingly  rapid 
progress  in  this  direction. 

In  elevating  the  standards  of  various  types  of  institutions,  prin- 
cipally in  the  fields  of  rural  education  and  higher  education,  the 
recommendations  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  have 
also  had  wide  influence. 


8  Members  of  certain  of  the  denominational  bodies,  who  believe  that  education  should 
be  under  religious  auspices,  do  not,  of  course,  concur  in  this  theory. 
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Whether  American  education  ever  will  achieve  complete  uniform- 
ity in  standards  and  methods  of  management  is  open  to  doubt.  , 
Uniformity  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Nation.  The  Americans 
are  an  individualistic  people.  Their  educational  systems  and  insti- 
tutions have  reflected  this  quality.  These  have  maintained  the  right 
to  expand  as  they  chose  and  to  adapt  their  courses  to  local  needs, 
free  from  hampering  restrictions.  Their  freedom  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  sources  of  their  strength.  Nevertheless,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  there  is  now  a  national  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  what  the 
standards  of  admission  to  and  graduation  from  the  principal  types 
of  institutions  should  be,  that  the  standards  agreed  upon  coincide 
in  the  main  with  those  in  force  in  the  corresponding  institutions  of 
other  leading  nations,  and  that  they  are  already  maintained  by  the 
best  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  students  from  abroad 
will  find  in  those  educational  centers  to  which  they  will  probably  be 
attracted  unsurpassed  facilities  for  advanced  academic  and  profes- 
sional training.  The  brief  outline  of  the  opportunities  for  university 
study  in  the  United  States  presented  in  this  pamphlet  deals  prin- 
cipally with  conditions  existing  in  these  more  prominent  educational 
centers. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  COLLEGE. 

An  explanation  of  the  prevailing  organization  of  higher  education 
in  the  United  States  properly  begins  with  a  description  of  the  Ameri- 
can college,  an  institution  which  has  no  exact  counterpart  in  any 
other  country. 

Historically,  the  college  is  the  oldest  of  American  institutions. 
The  first  one,  Harvard  College,  was  founded  in  1636  by  the  early 
English  settlers  in  Massachusetts.  Cambridge  and  Oxford  furnished 
its  prototypes.  Following  the  example  of  these  institutions,  Harvard 
College  was  designed  to  give  training  in  the  liberal  arts,  principally 
Latin,  Greek,  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  Most  of  its  earlier 
graduates  entered  the  Christian  ministry.  In  fact,  to  supply  prop- 
erly trained  young  men  for  this  profession  was  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects sought  in  the  foundation  of  Harvard  and  of  the  other  colleges 
established  during  the  first  century  of  colonial  life  in  the  United 
States.  Gradually,  however,  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  col- 
lege changed.  The  more  elementary  stages  of  the  subjects  taught 
were  given  over  to  lower  schools.  New  subjects  were  added  to  the 
curriculum.  The  college  lost  its  theological  bent,  without  becoming 
a  training  school  for  other  professions.  It  still  offered  courses  in  the 
liberal  arts,  leavened  more  and  more  by  the  introduction  of  the  sci- 
ences, and  bestowed  upon  those  who  completed  these  courses  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B. 
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Three  very  significant  changes  in  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the 
scheme  of  higher  education  occurred  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  founding  of  the  professional  schools  of  the- 
ology, law,  and  medicine.  Although  students  were,  and  to  some 
extent  still  are,  admitted  to  these  schools  without  a  previous  college 
education,  the  tendency  has  been  constantly  growing  to  demand  a 
college  degree  or  at  least  a  period  of  collegiate  study  as  a  prerequisite 
for  entrance.  The  college  has  thus  become  in  certain  measure  a  pre- 
paratory school  for  those  who  contemplate  a  course  of  professional 
training. 

The  second  change  to  which  reference  has  been  made  was  the  devel- 
opment within  the  college  of  departments  of  pure  and  applied  science. 
By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  granted 
for  work  done  largely  in  the  sciences,  began  to  occupy  a  position  of 
parity  with  the  older  degree  of  A.  B.*  Gradually  also  these  courses 
in  science  ramified  further  into  courses  in  engineering.  The  engi- 
neering schools  or  divisions  thus  became  coordinate  parts  of  many 
colleges  of  liberal  arts. 

The  third  and  most  momentous  change  in  the  status  of  the  college 
was  brought  about  by  the  establishment  in  connection  with  certain 
colleges  of  graduate  schools  on  the  model  of  the  faculties  of  philoso- 
phy of  German  universities.  The  graduate  schools  have  grown  up 
principally  in  the  last  45  years;  indeed,  the  movement  received  its 
first  strong  impetus  with  the  founding  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
incorporated  in  1867  and  opened  for  instruction  in  1876.  (See  Sec. 
VI,  p.  194.)  The  graduate  schools  offer  to  college  graduates  courses 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  and  degrees  of  correspond- 
ing grade  in  the  technical  branches.  They  provide  opportunities  for 
advanced  study  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  for  research  similar  to 
those  provided  by  the  leading  European  universities. 

From  the  origin  of  colleges  until  the  foundation  of  the  graduate 
schools  the  college  curriculum,  aside  from  the  development  of  sepa- 
rate courses  in  science  and  engineering,  had  undergone  but  slight 
changes.  A  few  new  subjects  had  been  added  to  it  from  time  to 
time.  Options  between  certain  studies,  as,  for  instance,  between  a 
modern  and  an  ancient  language  or  between  two  elementary  sciences, 
were  slowly  introduced.  In  general,  however,  the  college  program 
of  studies  was  fixed  and  definite,  centering  about  a  core  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics.  With  the  growth  of  the  graduate  school 
and  the  changed  social  and  educational  ideals  has  come  the  intro- 
duction of  many  new  branches  of  study.  Columbia  University,  for 
example,  now  offers  to  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree  instruc- , 

•A  number  of  other  baccalaureate  degrees  nave  also  been  conferred,  such  as  Ph.  B., 
B.  Fed.,  etc.,  but  the  present  tendency  is  toward  the  two  older  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  B.  S., 
according  as  the  subjects  forming  the  basis  of  the  curriculum  are  humanistic  or  scientific. 
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tion  in  45  different  subjects.10    Its  offerings  are  almost  paralleled  by 
a  number  of  other  institutions. 

The  prescribed  course  of  study  for  the  bachelor's  degree  has  broken 
down,  and  there  is  now  a  general  tendency  to  confine  required  work 
to  but  two  or  three  subjects  and  to  allow  the  student  much  freedom 
of  choice  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  his  program ;  or  to  offer  various 
groups  of  studies  organized  to  correlate  with  a  single  central  subject 
and  to  permit  the  student  to  choose  one  of  these  groups.  Even  those 
colleges  which  have  not  extended  upward  into  graduate  schools, 
which  still  grant  no  degrees  higher  than  the  baccalaureate,  have  felt 
and  have  responded  to  this  tendency. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    PBOPEB. 

The  college  is  the  nucleus  from  which  all  higher  institutions  of 
learning  have  sprung.  Before  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  no 
universities  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  With  the  rise  of  pro- 
fessional schools  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  most  of  which  were 
outgrowths  of  colleges  already  established,  American  institutions 
began  to  approach  university  organization.  The  name  "  university  " 
came  also  into  common  use  to  designate  an  institution  composed  of  a 
college  and  one  or  more  professional  schools  each  under  the  control 
of  a  separate  faculty.  German  influence  was  the  dominant  force 
in  American  higher  education  for  many  years,  and  the  universities 
of  the  United  States  were  deliberately  molded  to  the  German  type. 
The  establishment  of  the  graduate  schools  marked  the  final  step  in 
this  evolution,  the  four  traditional  faculties  of  the  German  uni- 
versity— theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy — being  thus  rep- 
resented. 

But  the  modern  American  university  is  more  complex  in  organiza- 
tion than  its  Germanic  prototype.  It  has  added  other  schools  or  divi- 
sions.11 Schools  of  dentistry,  of  various  branches  of  engineering,  of 
agriculture,  of  veterinary  medicine,  etc.,  are  now  frequently  included 
in  a  single  university.12  The  University  of  California,  for  instance, 
has  19  such  schools  or  divisions ;  the  University  of  Chicago,  10 ;  the 

10  Compare  p.  14. 

11  In  some  institutions  the  various  divisions  are  also  called  colleges,  as,  for  example, 
college  of  medicine,  college  of  education,  etc.  The  accepted  nomenclature  is  now  the  fol- 
lowing: A  •'  college"  is  an  institution  requiring  for  admission  graduation  from  a  standard 
secondary  school,  or  the  equivalent,  and  offering  a  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the 
first  degree  in  arts  or  science,  of  such  character  as  to  qualify  for  admission  to  a  graduate 
school  of  recognized  standing. 

The  term  "  school,"  as  applied  to  part  of  a  university,  is  restricted  to  that  part  the 
standard  of  admission  to  which  is  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  two  years'  work  in  the 
college,  and  which  offers  Instruction  of  not  less  than  two  years'  duration,  leading  to  a 
technical  or  professional  degree. 

The  term  "  division  "  is  restricted  to  the  larger  administrative  units  of  a  college  or 
university ;  as,  for  instance,  the  extension  division,  the  division  of  agriculture,  the  divi- 
sion of  arts  and  sciences. 

"Thus,  for  Instance,  the  type  of  institutions  known  as  tlio  Technischo  Ilochsc  ule  in 
'"'—many,  or  the  ficole  Polytechniquc  in  France,  is  in  the  United  States  commonly  a 
"  or  division  of  the  university. 
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University  of  Illinois,  13;  the  University  of  Michigan,  8.  As  each 
new  profession  develops,  a  special  division  designed  to  give  the 
training  requisite  for  it  is  added  to  the  university.  In  this  manner, 
schools  or  colleges  of  commerce,  of  business  administration,  of  domes- 
tic science,  of  ceramics,  and  of  journalism  have  recently  been  estab- 
lished at  a  number  of  the  larger  universities.  The  process  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  with  the  further  multiplication  of  the  professions. 

The  term  "  university,"  however,  has  as  yet  no  fixed  connotation. 
The  laws  of  the  several  States  governing  the  incorporation  of  higher 
institutions  vary  greatly.  Some  require  substantial  assurance  that 
an  institution  applying  for  charter  will  conform  to  the  accepted 
standards  of  the  designation  which  it  seeks.  In  some  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  university  charter  on  the  strength 
of  prospects  and  good  intentions  alone.  Even  before  the  evolution  of 
true  universities,  it  was  common  for  colleges  offering  nothing  but  a 
single  course  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  to  be  chartered  as  uni- 
versities. The  name,  therefore,  antedated  the  thing.  Many  of  these 
colleges  still  retain  the  name  without  having  developed  into  univer- 
sities. In  certain  sections  of  the  country  and  in  the  minds  of  certain 
persons  the  college  and  the  university  are  thus  very  naturally  con- 
fused. No  distinction  is  made  between  the  two  institutions.  This 
confusion  is  the  more  readily  understood  if  one  recalls  the  fact  that 
practically  all  the  larger,  thoroughly  organized  universities  maintain 
a  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  A  student  who  attends  the  college  of 
arts  and  sciences  of  Cornell  or  the  college  of  letters  of  the  University 
of  California  is  a  member  of  the  university  and  by  tacit  consent  is 
allowed  to  call  himself  a  u  university  student ; "  but  his  educational 
status  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  student  of  Amherst  College  or 
Hamilton  College,  neither  of  which  has  any  professional  departments. 
Yet  the  student  of  the  isolated  college,  like  the  two  just  mentioned, 
calls  himself  a  "  college  student." 

In  the  references  made  to  universities  throughout  this  pamphlet 
the  term  will  be  used  in  its  strictest  sense,  i.  e.,  to  designate  institu- 
tions maintaining  professional  divisions  and  conferring  advanced 
degrees.  Of  these,  there  are  already  several  score  in  the  United 
States. 

A  comparative  view  of  the  best  American  universities  would  show 
an  organization  of  schools  and  divisions  substantially  as  recorded 
below.  Not  all  the  divisions  mentioned  are  represented  in  every  one 
of  the  strongest  universities.  This  summary  is  intended  rather  to 
show  the  scope  of  university  education  than  to  describe  conditions 
actually  existing  in  any  particular  university.  Detailed  accounts  of 
the  organization  and  requirements  of  certain  institutions  selected  to 
illustrate  the  best  developments  of  American  higher  education  appear 
in  Section  VI. 
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CHAPTER  H. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TYPICAL  UNIVERSITY. 

THE    COLLEGE   OF   ARTS   AND   SCIENCES. 

The  core  of  every  university,  except  one,1*  is  the  college,  variously 
called  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  college  of  letters,  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts,  etc.  Whatever  its  name,  its  scope  and  character 
are  everywhere  approximately  the  same.  It  offers  to  graduates  of 
secondary  schools 14  a  four-year  course  of  study,  leading  usually  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science,  or  some  other 
baccalaureate  degree.15  Generally  the  work  is  in  part  prescribed  ac- 
cording to  one  of  two  methods.  Certain  subjects,  such  as  English, 
one  or  more  modern  languages,  Latin,  a  science,  history,  and  mathe- 
matics are  required  of  all  students;  or  the  courses  are  arranged  in 
groups  centering  about  a  single  subject,  and  each  student  may  choose 
the  group  which  best  suits  his  individual  tastes  and  purposes.  In 
either  case,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  course  is  elective;  i.  e.,  he 
may  select  at  will  from  the  subjects  offered  by  the  college  enough  to 
make  up  the  number  of  courses  required  for  graduation. 

The  undergraduate  division  of  Harvard  University,  called  Har- 
vard College,  gives  instruction  in  the  following  subjects : 

Anthropology,  astronomy,  botany,  Celtic,  chemistry,  classical  arch- 
aeology, classical  philology,  comparative  literature,  comparative  phi- 
lology, economics,  education,  Egyptology,  engineering  sciences,  Eng- 
lish, fine  arts,  French,  geology  and  geography,  German,  government, 
Greek,  history,  history  of  religions,  history  of  science,  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  Indie  philology,  Italian,  Latin,  mathematics,  military 
science,  mineralogy  and  petrography,  music,  Netherlandish,  palaeon- 
tology, philosophy,  physics,  physiology,  public  speaking,  Romance 
languages  and  literatures,  Romance  philology,  Scandinavian,  Semitic 
languages  and  history,  Slavic  languages,  social  ethics,  Spanish  zool- 
ogy. This  list  will  indicate  the  possible  range  of  undergraduate 
study  in  the  best  American  universities. 

Collegiate  instruction  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures,  recita- 
tions, discussions,  laboratory  practice,  and  various  kinds  of  written 

u  Clark  University. 

14  In  addition  to  the  public  high  schools  (see  above),  there  are  many  private  secondary 
schools  which  offer  four  or  five  year  courses  and  which  maintain  approximately  the  same 
standards  as  the  public  high  schools.  The  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  is  discussed 
below  (see  p.  106).  Students  from  other  countries  may  enter  American  universities  upon 
presenting  evidence  of  preparation  equivalent  to  that  demanded  of  American  students. 
The  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  of  most  universities  give  entrance  examinations  to  can- 
didates for  admission  whose  scholastic  preparation  has  been  secured  in  a  school  the  stand- 
ing of  which  is  unknown  to  the  university  officers.     (See  also  p.  59,  and  following.)* 

13  There  is  still  a  wide  variation  in  the  standards  of  collegiate  institutions,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  value  of  degrees.     For  further  discussion  of  this  condition,  see  note  26,  p.  24. 
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exercises.  In  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  and  in  the  elementary 
courses  in  all  subjects,  it  has  a  tendency  to  be  somewhat  formal. 
The  instructors  assign  definite  tasks  at  each  meeting  of  the  class :  A 
certain  portion  of  the  subject  is  to  be  mastered,  a  prescribed  labora- 
tory experiment  is  to  be  performed,  a  theme  written  on  a  specified 
subject,  or  a  fixed  number  of  pages  read.  At  a  subsequent  meeting, 
students  ar4  tested  on  the  assignment.  In  the  later  years  of  the 
course  there  is  less  formal  prescription,  and  the  student  is  thrown  as 
far  as  possible  on  his  own  resources.  His  knowledge  is  tested  by 
periodic  examinations. 

Because  of  the  long  period  devoted  to  elementary  and  secondary 
training,  American  college  students  are  generally  older  than  students 
of  other  countries  who  have  reached  the  same  stage  of  academic 
advancement.  The  average  age  of  entrance  to  American  colleges  is 
between  18  and  19  years,  the  average  age  of  graduation  between  22 
and  23.  A  few  colleges,  however,  allow  students  to  complete  the 
course  in  three  years  by  taking  extra  work. 

THE  COLLEGE  OR  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING. 

Coordinate  with  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  is  the  school  or 
college  of  applied  science  or  engineering.  This  offers  to  graduates 
of  secondary  schools  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
B.  S.  in  some  division  of  engineering,  e.  g.,  civil,  mechanical,  mining, 
metallurgical,  electrical,  hydraulic,  architectural,  chemical,  and  sani- 
tary engineering.16  In  some  institutions  work  in  these  various 
branches  is  organized  in  separate  schools,  e.  g.,  school  of  mining 
engineering,  school  of  civil  engineering.  The  first  part  of  the  cur- 
ricula in  engineering  is  devoted  particularly  to  a  thorough  grounding 
in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  the  fundamental  sciences 
upon  which  all  engineering  work  rests.  The  course  of  study  for  the 
first  year  is  frequently  uniform  for  students  in  all  branches  of  engi- 
neering; indeed,  the  present  tendency  is  toward  a  still  greater  measure 
of  uniformity  in  the  early  years,  followed  by  specialization  in  the  last 
year  or  the  last  two  years. 

The  school  or  college  of  engineering  is  in  the  scheme  of  American 
education  an  undergraduate  division  coordinate  with  the  college  of 
liberal  arts,  admitting  students  with  the  same  preparation  and  giving 
its  graduates  the  bachelor's  degree.17  It  is,  nevertheless,  in  spirit 
and  tendency  a  professional  school,  fitting  young  men  for  the  immedi- 
ate practice  of  their  professions  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  This  fact 
affects  the  college  of  engineering  in  two  ways.    In  the  first  place,  its 

*•  The  degree  given  on  the  completion  of  one  of  these  courses  is  not  always  B.  S.  Cor- 
nell, for  example,  gives  the  degree  of  M.  £.  to  thoso  who  have  completed  courses  in  me- 
chanical, electrical,  or  mining  engineering. 

17  A  few  institutions,  e.  g.,  Columbia,  have  made  the  school  of  engineering  or  applied 
science  a  graduate  department.     (See  Sec.  VI,  and  p.  210.) 
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efficiency  as  a  training  school  is  constantly  tested  by  the  success  of  its 
graduates  in  actual  professional  work.  It  suffers  the  consequences 
without  delay  if  its  standards  are  not  kept  high.  The  college  of 
liberal  arts,  whose  purpose  is  to  give  general  culture,  is  subjected  to 
no  such  test. 

Secondly,  and  as  a  result  of  its  professional  obligations,  the  work 
of  the  engineering  school  is  for  the  most  part  more  concrete  and  prac- 
tical than  that  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  Not  only  in  the  extensive 
well-equipped  laboratories  and  machine  shops  of  the  university  itself, 
but  in  shops  and  factories  of  industrial  organizations  and  in  the  field, 
the  engineer  in  training  is  given  an  opportunity  to  perform  those 
operations  by  which  he  may  later  earn  his  living. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  engineering  division  is  determined 
by  the  requirements  of  the  profession.  Most  of  it,  therefore,  is  pre- 
scribed. Choice  from  among  the  various  branches  of  engineering 
represented  furnishes  the  principal  opportunity  for  election. 

Recently  a  tendency  to  lengthen  the  period  of  preparation  for  the 
profession  of  engineering  has  manifested  itself.  Several  leading 
universities  now  offer  five  and  six-year  courses  in  the  various  en- 
gineering branches.  Five-year  courses,  which  are  the  commoner, 
include  either  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  the  college  of  arts 
and  sciences  designed  to  broaden  the  student's  cultural  training  or 
a  more  extended  specialization  in  the  branch  of  engineering  which 
the  student  has  chosen.  The  degrees  of  E.  E.,  M.  E.,  C.  E.,  A.  E., 
and  Arch,  are  generally  awarded  at  the  end  of  these  more  highly 
specialized  courses.  Such  degrees  rank  higher  than  the  degree  of 
B.  S. 

Postgraduate  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  and 
Sc.  D.  in  the  engineering  sciences  is  now  given  also  at  several  of  the 
foremost  universities.  The  conditions  of  study  for  these  degrees, 
whether  in  the  engineering  sciences  or  in  pure  science  and  the  arts, 
are  similar.  They  will  be  discussed  under  the  caption  "  The  Grad- 
uate School."  (See  below.)  The  increasing  facilities  for  advanced 
study  and  research  in  the  various  lines  of  engineering  represented 
by  the  five-year  courses  and  the  graduate  courses  just  referred  to 
indicate  a  tendency  to  prolong  the  period  of  general  and  special 
training  of  the  engineer  until  it  occupies  as  many  years  of  the  course 
as  the  training  for  the  older  professions. 

THE  COLLEGE  OR  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

In  1862  the  United  States  Congress,  under  the  Morrill  Act,  made 
to  each  State  grants  of  public  lands,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
which  were  to  form  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts.18    Later  acts  provided  for  annual 

18  Mechanic  arts  are  interpreted  to  mean  chiefly  the  various  branches  of  engineering. 
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appropriations  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  support  of  these 
institutions  and  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  research  and  dem- 
onstration.19 In  the  57  years  since  the  passage  of  the  original  act, 
these  so-called  land-grant  colleges  have  become  among  the  most  im- 
portant agencies  for  training  in  the  technical  professions.  In  a 
number  of  States  the  land  grant  made  possible  the  foundation  of  a 
State  university,  and  the  State  university  of  20  States  is  now  legally 
designated  a  land-grant  college.20  Several  of  these  institutions,  for 
instance,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  University  of  Illinois,  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  the  University  of  California  are  among 
the  largest  and  best-equipped  State  universities  in  the  country.  The 
State  governments  have  also  made  increasingly  liberal  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  these  departments  of  the  State  institutions. 
Consequently,  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  occupy  an  especially 
favored  position  among  professional  studies. 

The  engineering  branches,  which  were  discussed  briefly  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  are  taught  at  many  other  institutions  than  land-grant 
colleges;  in  fact,  nearly  every  full-fledged  university,  public  or  pri- 
vate, maintains  an  engineering  division  and  there  are  numerous 
special  schools  of  engineering  as  well.  But  the  land-grant  colleges 
have  a  practical  monopoly  of  professional  instruction  in  agriculture. 
In  describing  a  college  of  agriculture  as  an  integral  part  of  a  typical 
American  university,  attention  is  therefore  called  to  the  fact  that 
these  colleges  are,  with  few  exceptions,  to  be  found  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  20  State  universities  which  are  land-grant  institutions. 

The  typical  college  of  agriculture,  then,  offers  to  graduates  of  a 
secondary  school  a  four-year  course  in  agriculture  leading  to  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  Like  the  colleges  of  enginering,  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  are  often  subdivided,  schools  of  forestry  and  home  eco- 
nomics being  the  commonest  of  these  subdivisions.  The  work  of 
each  course  combines  instruction  in  the  general  sciences,  languages, 
and  mathematics,  with  technical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  actual 
practice  in  the  laboratories,  dairies,  barns,  and  on  the  farms  con- 
nected with  the  university. 

Special  agricultural  schools  of  secondary  grade  are  rflso  maintained 
in  connection  with  a  few  State  institutions,  e.  g.,  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Clemson  Agricultural 
College  (South  Carolina). 

*•  In  1914  Congress  provided  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  each  State  for 
extension  Instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  This  sum  is  further  supple- 
mented by  increasing  annual  appropriations  for  the  same  purpose,  beginning  in  1915-16, 
and  eventually  reaching  the  total  of  $4,100,000,  to  be  distributed  among  the  States  in 
proportion  to  the  rural  population  in  each. 

•  In  19  other  States  the  land-grant  college  is  a  separate  foundation,  independent  of  the 
State  university,  and  often  rivaling  it  in  student  enrollment  and  in  the  excellence  of  its 
undergraduate  courses,  especially  in  pure  and  applied  science. 

20485°— 21 2 
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The  college  of  agriculture  is  a  professional  school.  Its  first  pur- 
pose is  to  train  students  for  the  intelligent  practice  of  their  profes- 
sion. This  is  the  principal  object  of  the  four-year  course  just  men- 
tioned. But  as  a  State  institution,  largely  supported  by  State  funds, 
the  college  of  agriculture  has  obligations  toward  the  State.  It  can 
serve  the  State  materially  by  disseminating  agricultural  informa- 
tion among  the  farmers  of  the  State  who  have  not  had  a  chance  for 
professional  training.  Most  colleges  of  agriculture  are  now  at- 
tempting to  do  this.  Short  courses  ranging  from  1  to  14  weeks  have 
been  established  for  farmers.  The  university  also  sends  lecturers 
and  demonstrators  among  rural  communities  to  give  practical  in- 
struction on  the  farms  themselves. 

A  third  important  function  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  is  to  ex- 
tend the  science  of  agriculture  by  means  of  experiments  and  investi- 
gations. In  this  work  also  the  Federal  Government  has  lent  assist- 
ance. Under  an  act  of  1887  agricultural  experiment  stations  were 
established  in  every  State,  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000 
was  set  aside  for  their  support.  This  annual  appropriation  has  since 
been  increased  to  $30,000.  In  most  States  where  the  land-grant  col- 
lege and  the  State  university  are  united,  the  experiment  station  is  at- 
tached to  the  university.  It  furnishes  unsurpassed  facilities  for  agri- 
cultural research. 

THE  COLLEGE  OS  SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

Several  prominent  universities  and  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  now  maintain  schools  of  veterinary  medicine,  whicli 
provide  instruction  in  the  causes  and  treatment  of  animal  diseases 
and  in  the  principles  of  sanitary  science  as  applied  to  live  stock. 
The  large  proportion  of  the  Nation's  wealth  invested  in  live  stock,  the 
dependence  of  agriculture  upon  it,  and  the  influence  of  certain  animal 
diseases,  notably  tuberculosis,  upon  the  health  of  the  community 
give  special  importance  to  the  profession  of  veterinary  medicine. 

The  typical  college  of  veterinary  medicine  offers  to  graduates  of  a 
secondary  school  a  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  D.  V.  M. 
or  V.  M.  D.  The  course  itself  is  closely  prescribed.  It  combines 
instruction  in  the  fundamental  medical  sciences — chemistry,  anatomy, 
and  physiology — with  such  special  branches  as  animal  pathology,  sur- 
gery, and  veterinary  medicine.  Clinical  instruction  is  given  in  the 
veterinary  hospitals  connected  with  the  school.  There  is  generally 
provision  also  for  graduate  work  in  special  branches  of  veterinary 
science.21 

THE  COLLEGE  OR   SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 

Among  the  more  recent  additions  to  American  universities  are.the 
schools  or  colleges  of  commerce  or  business  administration.     The 

"  New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  at  Cornell,  offers  an  optional  four-year  course  in 
veterinary  medicine. 
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typical  college  of  commerce  offers  to  graduates  of  secondary  schools 
a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  or  A.  B.  The  first 
part  of  the  course  is  largely  devoted  to  such  foundational  subjects 
as  mathematics,  English,  natural  sciences,  modern  foreign  languages, 
history,  and  economics.  These  are  followed  in  the  last  two  years  by 
the  broader  technical  subjects  designed  to  give  general  preparation 
for  business  life,  such  as  various  phases  of  business  administration, 
commercial  law,  and  advanced  economics. 

THE  COLLEGE  OR  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

Schools  of  journalism  are  also  among  the  newer  developments  at 
several  universities.  These  offer  to  graduates  of  secondary  schools  a 
four-year  course  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  (A.  B.,  B.  Litt., 
B.  J.).  The  foundation  of  the  work  in  the  schools  of  journalism  is 
largely  composed  of  courses  in  the  social  sciences  and  English,  which 
are  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  present  economic  and 
social  conditions  and  to  develope  his  power  of  written  expression. 
These  couT9es  cover  about  two  years  and  are  followed  by  technical 
instruction  in  the  methods  of  modern  journalism.  This  includes 
actual  practice  in  reporting,  interviewing,  and  newspaper  editing. 
The  aim  of  all  these  schools  is  voiced  in  the  official  announcement  of 
the  school  of  journalism  of  Columbia  University.  It  is  "  to  make  bet- 
ter journalists,  who  will  make  better  newspapers,  which  will  better 
serve  the  public." 

THE  COLLEGE  OR  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  schools  of  pharmacy,  which  are  now  included  in  most  of  the 
larger  universities,  usually  offer  courses  leading  to  three  different  de- 
grees— Ph.  G.,  Ph.  C,  and  B.  S.  in  Pharmacy  or  Phar.  B.  The  en- 
trance requirements  are  substantially  the  same  as  for  those  schools 
and  departments  already  described.  The  degree  of  Ph.  G.  (graduate 
in  pharmacy)  is  conferred  at  the  end  of  a  two-year  course,  consisting 
chiefly  of  instruction  in  botany,  analytical  chemistry,  and  pharmacy. 
Several  tjStates  demand  as  a  prerequisite  for  a  license  to  practice  the 
profession  of  pharmacist  either  a  certain  amount  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  a  place  where  drugs  and  medicines  are  compounded  or 
dispensed  or  a  course  of  instruction  in  a  school  of  pharmacy.  Courses 
in  pharmacy  are  adjusted  to  meet  these  requirements. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  C.  (pharmaceutical 
chemist)  is  three  years  in  length.  It  is  "  designed  more  especially 
for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  commercial  field  of  pharmaceutical 
chemistry  or  food  and  drug  analysis."  M  More  advanced  instruction 
in.pharmacy  is  given,  together  with  such  general  studies  as  sciences 
and  foreign  languages. 

*  Quoted  from  the  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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The  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Pharmacy 
includes  a  combination  of  cultural  studies  and  the  advanced  work  in 
pharmacy  taken  by  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  C.  i 

Opportunities  for  specialized  graduate  study  and  research  in  some 
department  of  pharmacy  are  frequently  offered  in  the  graduate 
schools  of  leading  universities.  The  aims  and  methods  of  graduate 
study  are  essentially  the  same  whatever  the  department.  They  are 
described  below.  (See  under  "Graduate  School.")  The  degrees 
of  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  and  occasionally  Phar.  D.,  are  con-  ; 
f erred  upon  graduate  students  in  pharmacy. 

THE  COLLEGE  OR  SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY. 

The  organization  of  29  American  universities  and  colleges  now 
includes  a  school  of  dentistry,  which  offers  to  graduates  of  secondary 
schools  a  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  or  D. 
M.  D.  The  curriculum  provides  first  for  a  study  of  those  elementary 
scientific  subjects  which  form  the  groundwork  of  training  in  medi- 
cine :  Anatomy,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  physiology,  and  pathology. 
Instruction  accompanied  by  extended  clinical  and  laboratory  prac- 
tice in  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry  follows.  The  clinics  of 
the  best  American  dental  schools  furnish  each  student  ample  oppor- ] 
tunity  for  practice  in  all  branches  of  dentistry.  ' 

Although  dentistry  is  a  separate  profession,  and  although  training 
for  it  is  quite  fittingly  carried  on  in  a  special  professional  school, 
nevertheless  there  is  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  branch 
of  medical  science.  There  has  arisen  in  consequence  a  tendency  to 
emphasize  the  affiliation  of  dental  and  medical  education.  Seven 
dental  schools  are  now  departments  of  medical  schools.  One  State 
has  already  passed  a  law  requiring  that  hereafter  all  practitioners 
of  dentistry  shall  hold  a  medical  degree.  While  there  seems  to  be  no 
immediate  prospect  that  other  States  will  takei  the  same  radical 
action,  there  is  a  very  decided  trend  of  opinion  in  the  direction  of 
lengthening  the  course  in  dentistry  from  three  to  four  years.  A 
number  of  dental  schools  are  meeting  this  demand  for  further  sci- 
entific training  by  offering  postgraduate  courses  open  to  holders  of 
degrees  in  dentistry  and  to  others  who  have  had  practical  experience. 

It  is  appropriate  to  call  attention  to  the  excellence  of  American 

dental  schools  and  clinics.     The  conspicuous  success  of  American 

practitioners  of  dentistry  is  without  doubt  largely  due  to  the  splendid 

facilities  for  training  in  the  profession  that  have  been  developed  in 

,  the  United  States. 

THE  COLLEGE  OR  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Among  the  important  contributions  which  the  United  States  has 
[  made  to  professional  training  may  be  counted  the  creation  of  special 
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schools  of  education.  Normal  schools  organized  principally  for 
the  training  of  elementary-school  teachers  have  existed  for  a  long 
time.  They  owe  their  origin  to  European  experiments  in  the  same 
direction.23  But  the  schools  of  education  whose  aim  is  to  prepare 
prospective  high-school  teachers,  school  principals,  supervisors,  and 
superintendents  of  city  school  systems,  are  relatively  new  and  dis- 
tinctly American  institutions.  Their  establishment  has  come  about 
because  of  the  evident  need  of  trained  teachers  and  directing  officers 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  public  secondary  education  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  school  systems.  With  a  few  exceptions  they  have  attained 
most  vigorous  growth  in  the  States  where  the  State  university 
occupies  a  position  of  educational  leadership.  (But  see  especially 
the  accounts  of  the  organization  of  Columbia  University,  University 
of  Chicago,  and  University  of  Missouri,  Section  VI,  pp.  176-78, 
212-13,  219-22.) 

The  typical  school  of  education  offers  to  graduates  of  secondary 
schools  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.24  The 
course  usually  combines  three  distinct  elements:  General  training 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  specialization  in  one  or  two  subjects  which 
the  candidate  preposes  to  teach  later,  and  instruction  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching. 

Among  the  the  strictly  professional  subjects  emphasis  is  laid  on 
educational  psychology,  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  and 
the  organization  and  management  of  schools.  The  best-equipped 
schools  of  education  now  provide  opportunities  also  for  students  to 
observe  skillful  teaching  and  for  practice  teaching  under  supervision. 

There  is  a  marked  tendency  toward  extending  the  scholastic  range 
of  schools  of  education,  and  consequently  increasing  the  amount 
of  professional  training  demanded  of  secondary-school  teachers. 
The  addition  of  a  fifth  year  to  the  course  in  education  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  this  tendency.  At  the  completion  of  the  longer  course,  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  is  conferred.  In  this  way  the  school  of  education  is 
gradually  merging  into  the  graduate  school.  It  will  probably  not  be 
long  before  the  general  cultural  and  informational  subjects  will  be 
relegated  to  the  college  of  letters,  and  the  school  of  education  will 
advance  to  the  rank  of  a  graduate  school  offering  purely  professional 
instruction  to  college  graduates.  Graduate  courses  in  education 
leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  are  now  commonly 
offered  by  the  graduate  departments  of  the  best  universities. 
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MA  discussion  of  normal-school  education  lies  without  the  scope  of  this  bulletin.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  best  normal  schools  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences.  For  high-school  graduates  the  course 
is  usually  two  or  three  years,  with  emphasis  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  pedadogy.  It 
often  leads  to  a  special  degree.  Any  foreign  student  who  is  interested  in  normal-school 
training  is  urged  to  apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  full  Information. 

**  A  great  variety  of  bachelor's  degrees  are  granted  for  work  In  education,  e.  gM  B.  Ped., 
B.  Litt.,  A.  B.t  B.  S.  in  Education,  and  so  on. 
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THE  OLDEB  PROFESSIONS. 

The  group  of  schools  just  described  furnish  training  for  those  pro- 
fessions which  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin  or  which  have  but 
lately  risen  to  the  dignity  of  special  prefessional  preparation.  The 
professional  beginnings  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  on  the  other 
hand,  run  back  to  the  founding  of  the  European  universities.  A  cer- 
tain superior  prestige  has  attached  to  these  older  callings,  even  in  a 
democracy  like  the  United  States.  This  has  been  reflected  in  the 
effort  of  the  schools  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine  to  enforce  a 
higher  standard  of  attainment  for  admission  and  for  graduation  than 
has  yet  been  adopted  by  the  other  departments.  They  therefore 
may  be  said  to  form  a  second  and  more  advanced  order  of  profes- 
sional institutes  inside  the  general  organization  of  the  university. 

THE  COLLEGE  OB  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY,  OR  THE  DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

The  oldest  of  all  professional  schools  in  the  United  States  is  the 
school  of  theology  or  the  divinity  school.  Indeed,  the  college  itself, 
as  has  been  explained,  was  established  to  train  an  enlightened  min- 
istry for  the  Christian  (Protestant)  Church.  Theological  instruction 
has  therefore  always  been  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  oldest 
universities.  They  were  themselves  theological  schools  until  they 
consigned  theology  to  a  special  department,  which  has  happened 
generally  within  the  last  century. 

The  modern  theological  school  is  either  frankly  a  sectarian  school, 
or  else  it  has  become  what  the  uncompromising  fathers  of  the  Nation 
would  have  deemed  impossible — a  nonsectarian  school  of  theology 
attempting  to  study  "  all  matters  connected  with  theology  *  *  * 
in  a  spirit  as  free  as  that  in  which  philosophy,  history,  and  the 
classical  literature  are  studied  in  our  colleges."  25  In  mentioning  the 
requirements  and  scope  of  the  typical  school  of  theology,  it  is  under- 
stood that  these  schools  are  almost  exclusively  connected  with  de- 
nominational universities  or  else  are  entirely  independent  insti- 
tutions. 

The  stronger  schools  of  Protestant  theology  offer  to  graduates  of  a 
college  of  recognized  standing,  or  to  others  who  can  show  equivalent 
preparation,  a  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  D.  or 
S.  T.  B.  The  course  is  almost  entirely  professional,  varying  as  to 
theological  bias  with  the  denomination  which  maintains  the  school. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  Catholic  schools  of  theology  are 
somewhat  higher.  (See  Section  VI,  pp.  166-69,  Catholic  University 
of  America.) 

88  Quoted  from  the  announcement  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OB  SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

English  and  American  legal  systems  differ  radically  from  those 
of  most  other  nations.  Because  of  this  fact,  foreign  students  will 
probably  not  be  attracted  in  any  large  numbers  to  American  law 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  themselves  for  the  immediate  prac- 
tice of  their  profession  at  home.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  growing 
conviction  among  lawyers  and  jurists  that  a  knowledge  both  of  Eng- 
lish common  law  and  the  code  systems  of  continental  Europe  and 
Latin  America  is  very  valuable  to  the  legal  practitioner  of  any 
country.  The  spirit  and  motives  of  a  country  are  reflected  in  its 
laws.  An  acquaintance  with  the  latter  tends  to  broaden  interna- 
tional sympathies.  It  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  to  complete  the 
account  of  the  component  parts  of  the  American  university,  that  the 
law  school  is  mentioned  here.  Attention  is  called  especially  to  the 
excellent  courses  in  jurisprudence,  international  law,  and  diplomacy 
offered  by  the  following  institutions:  Columbia  University,  Yale 
University,  George  Washington  University,  Harvard  University,  and 
the  Law  School  of  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana.  The  legal 
system  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  based  on  the  Spanish  system,  and 
is  therefore  closely  related  to  the  systems  of  the  Latin-American 
countries.  Detailed  accounts  of  the  offerings  of  these  institutions 
may  be  found  on  pages  164-66, 170-71, 192-94, 197-200, 219-22. 

The  best  American  law  schools  now  offer  to  students  who  have  had 
at  least  two  years  of  collegiate  training  a  three-year  course  in  common 
and  statute  law,  leading  to  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 

THE  SCHOOL  OR  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

No  other  professional  schools  connected  with  American  universities 
have  made  such  noteworthy  and  gratifying  advances  within  recent 
years  as  the  schools  of  medicine.  There  have  been  three  conspicuous 
lines  of  progress :  The  growth  of  laboratory  equipment  through  lib- 
eral State  appropriations  and  private  benefactions,  the  increase  in 
hospital  facilities,  and  the  raising  of  standards  of  admission.  As  a 
result  of  these  developments  the  best  medical  schools  of  the  United 
States  are  now  unsurpassed  in  physical  equipment,  and  demand  as 
thorough  preparation  for  entrance  and  graduation  as  do  those  of 
other  leading  nations. 

The  high  standards  recommended  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  put  into  practice  by  the  more  progressive  schools  of 
medicine  have  been  rendered  permanent  by  the  subsequent  action  of 
numerous  State  licensing  boards  which  fix  the  educational  prepara- 
tion to  be  required  of  practitioners  of  medicine  in  their  respective 
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States.  Medical  education26  has  therefore  attained  a  status  conso- 
nant with  the  antiquity  and  importance  of  the  profession. 

As  a  division  of  the  university,  the  medical  school  now  ranks  with 
the  schools  devoted  to  training  for  the  other  traditional  callings. 

The  typical  medical  schools  of  the  best  universities  require  for 
entrance  a  four-year  high-school  course,  including  two  years  of 
Latin,  and  two  years  of  college  work,  which  must  include  at  least  a 
year  each  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  and  sufficient  German 
and  French  to  insure  a  reading  knowledge  of  those  languages.  To 
such  students  the  medical  school  offers  a  four-year  course,  consisting 
of  laboratory,  didactic,  and  clinical  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Associated 
with  all  high-grade  medical  schools  are  hospitals,  in  which  medical 
students  study  at  first  hand  diseases  and  their  treatment  and  in 
which  they  serve  as  internes. 

Included  in  the  "  ideal  standard  "  set  up  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  is  the  recommendation  that  a  fifth  year  be  added  to  the 
medical  course,  in  which  the  student  shall  act  as  interne  in  a  hospital. 
This  recommendation  has  already  been  adopted  by  several  of  the 
leading  medical  schools  of  the  country.  Others,  while  not  including 
the  year's  interneship  in  the  medical  course,  provide  ample  facilities 
for  their  graduates  to  secure  this  privilege. 

A  recent  development  in  medical  education  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  postgraduate  courses  in  medicine  devoted  chiefly  to  advanced 
study  and  research.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  general  organization  of 
these  courses  into  curricula  leading  to  higher  medical  degrees.    Atten- 

*  Students  from  other  countries  who  are  unfamiliar  with  American  educational  condi- 
tions should  remember  that  there  are  many  medical  schools  of  low  standing  and  propri- 
etary institutions  which  exploit  this  or  that  therapeutic  revelation.  One  of  the  results  of 
State  autonomy  in  education  is  the  irregularity  of  State  requirements  for  professional 
practice,  not  only  in  medicine,  but  in  law,  pharmacy,  and  other  professions.  Licensing 
regulations  in  many  States  are  still  lax.  Moreover,  as  has  been  noted,  there  is  no  uni- 
form legislation  governing  the  incorporation  of  degree-giving  institutions.  The  fact  that  a 
man  bears  the  title  of  doctor,  therefore,  or  holds  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  LL.  B.  gives  no 
assurance  that  his  education  has  been  either  prolonged  or  specialized.  Unscrupulous  per- 
sons and  well-meaning  but  ignorant  persons  have  taken  advantage  of  these  conditions  to 
establish  in  many  States  institutions  purporting  to  give  collegiate  or  professional  training, 
but  which  lack  both  the  physical  equipment  and  the  teachers  needed  to  make  such  training 
effective.  A  reliable  guide  to  the  standing*  of  schools  of  medicine  la  the  classified  list  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.     (See  pp.  262-63.) 

Students  seeking  other  kinds  of  training,  general  or  professional,  may  safely  attend 
any  of  the  institutions  described  in  this  bulletin.  They  are  also  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  which  will  furnish  full  and  impartial  infor- 
mation regarding  the  offering  of  any  institution,  whether  included  in  this  publication 
or  not. 

In  spite  of  these  inequalities  among  the  schools  of  medicine,  it  is  quite  just  to  empha- 
size the  high  standards  of  medical  education.  The  standards  are  set  by  the  leading  Insti- 
tutions. There  are  already  66  recognized  as  of  highest  grade  by  the  American  Medical 
Association.     (See  pp.  262-63.) 

The  very  potent  influence  of  this  publicity  in  bringing  about  the  improvements  which 
the  association  has  recommended  illustrates  strikingly  the  power  of  a  voluntary  educa- 
tional association  to  affect  the  policy  of  Institutions  over  which  It  has  no  official  control. 
(See  p.  9.) 
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tion  should  be  called,  however,  to  one  higher  medical  degree  which  has 
already  gained  recognition.  This  is  doctor  of  public  health.  The 
degree  is  conferred  upon  holders  of  the  degree  of  M.  D.  after  one  or 
two  years  of  postgraduate  study  devoted  to  problems  of  sanitation 
and  community  diseases  and  to  special  research. 

Most  large  universities  now  provide  for  a  six  or  seven  year  course, 
combining  work  in  the  department  of  arts  and  sciences  with  the 
course  in  medicine  and  leading  to  the  two  degrees  A.  B.  (or  B.  S.) 
and  M.  D. 

Students  from  tropical  countries  will  be  especially  interested  in  the 
very  excellent  courses  in  tropical  medicine  offered  by  the  medical 
schools  of  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

The  capstone  of  the  American  university  is  the  graduate  school  of 
arts  and  sciences.  Originally  planned  to  correspond  to  the  faculty  of 
philosophy  of  the  German  university  and  offering  instruction  merely 
in  pure  science  and  the  humanities,  the  graduate  school  has  far  out- 
grown  the  first  conception  of  its  function.  The  graduate  school  of 
the  large  American  university  now  usually  organizes  into  one  admin- 
istrative unit27  all  the  advanced  teaching  and  all  the  facilities  for 
original  research  provided  by  the  university  in  any  of  its  depart- 
ments. Under  this  arrangement  holders  of  the  bachelor's  degree  who 
desire  to  specialize,  for  example,  in  engineering,  in  medical  science,  or 
in  pharmacy,  as  well  as  in  pure  science  and  the  humanities,  enter  the 
graduate  school. 

The  American  graduate  school  has  a  double  aim.  Chronologically, 
the  first  is  to  teach  to  properly  prepared  students  the  most  advanced 
and  specialized  phases  of  the  subjects  offered  by  the  university.  More 
important,  however,  if  second  in  point  of  development,  is  its  obliga- 
tion to  increase  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  Research  is  the  life 
blood  of  the  graduate  school.  The  graduate  school  is  differentiated 
from  the  ordinary  professional  schools  by  being  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  research.  As  a  rule,  schools  of  medicine  and  engineering,  for 
instance,  aim  primarily  to  pass  on  to  the  student  a  body  of  knowledge 
which  is  already  organized  and  of  accepted  professional  value,  and 
so  to  train  practitioners  of  already  standardized  professions.  The 
graduate  school  places  first  emphasis  upon  the  advancement  of  learn- 

**  Thte  consolidation  Is  not  effected  everywhere ;  for  example,  Columbia  University  main- 
tains a  faculty  of  philosophy,  a  faculty  of  political  science,  and  a  faculty  of  pure  science ; 
Harvard  University  has  a  graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  graduate  school  of  busi- 
ness administration,  a  graduate  school  of  applied  biology,  and  a  graduate  school  of  modi- 
cine.  The  general  description  of  the  functions  and  facilities  of  the  graduate  school 
applies  equally,  however,  to  these  and  to  other  institutions  which  have  not  combined 
graduate  departments  Into  a  single  unit. 
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ing.  Its  teachers  are  expected  to  be  actively  engaged  in  extending 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  and  to  direct  students  in  the  conduct  of 
investigations.  The  vitality  of  the  graduate  school  is  properly 
judged  by  the  amount  and  quality  of  its  creative  output. 

Training  for  productive  scholarship  is  still  young  in  the  United 
States,  In  view  of  its  aims  the  graduate  school  is  less  susceptible 
to  standardization  than  the  schools  already  described.  Its  excellence 
will  always  depend  in  large  measure  on  the  fertility  and  originality 
of  its  teachers.  No  two  schools,  however  skillfully  administered , 
can  be  equal  or  equally  strong  throughout;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  single  school  ever  likely  to  have  a  monopoly  of  teaching 
and  investigating  talent  in  all  lines.  One  will  perhaps  be  preeminent 
in  psychology,  another  in  economics,  another  in  chemistry.  This 
variation  inheres  in  graduate  study.  It  has  always  characterized 
the  research  departments  of  European  universities,  which  have  had  a 
considerably  longer  history. 

Granting  these  inevitable  inequalities,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
great  independent  institutions  of  the  East  and  the  best-developed 
State  universities  of  the  West  and  Middle  West  have  taken  the  steps 
needed  to  secure  a  high  general  level  of  graduate  instruction.  They 
have  invested  enormous  sums  in  library  and  laboratory  equipment 
and  have  vied  with  one  another  in  seeking  as  teachers  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  wherever  they  might  be  found.  As  a  result  of 
these  efforts,  no  better  material  facilities  for  advanced  study  and 
research  now  exist  anywhere.  Certain  American  professors  also 
rank  with  the  leaders  in  their  respective  branches  and  have  won 
international  recognition.  In  fact,  no  other  department  of  Ameri- 
can higher  education  except  the  medical  school  has  experienced  so 
rapid  and  substantial  development.  Most  graduate  schools  have 
been  established  within  25  years.  National  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  research,  which  has  made  this  last  expansion  of  the  university 
possible,  is  hardly  15  years  old;  yet  the  enrollment  in  graduate 
courses  in  the  United  States  has  increased  from  4,340  in  1893  to  7,911 
in  1903,  and  to  14,406  in  1918.  A  correspondingly  increased  volume 
of  scientific  monographs  has  issued  from  the  universities. 

It  is  therefore  safe  to  say  that  the  students  from  abroad  will  now 
find  in  the  graduate  schools  of  the  foremost  American  universities 
opportunities  for  special  training  and  for  research  broadly  equiva- 
lent to  those  provided  by  the  faculties  of  philosophy  and  the  scien- 
tific institutes  of  the  universities  of  Europe.  Such  students  will 
naturally  seek  those  institutions  which  offer  the  best  facilities  and 
which  possess  the  most  eminent  teachers  in  the  particular  lines  in 
which  they  are  interested. 

A  subordinate  function  of  the  graduate  school  has  been  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  higher  institutions.    Indeed  it  is  now  customary 
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for  appointing  authorities  to  demand  of  candidates  for  higher  teach- 
ing positions  a  more  or  less  extended  period  of  graduate  study. 
Nevertheless  there  has  been  as  yet  no  general  adaptation  of  graduate 
courses  to  the  professional  needs  of  the  prospective  teacher.  Ameri- 
can graduate  schools,  like  the  universities  of  Europe,  have  in  this 
matter  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  most  important  thing 
for  the  teacher  of  mature  pupils  is  to  know  his  subject.  The  method 
of  its  presentation  may  then  safely  be  left  to  his  individual  judgment. 

The  typical  American  graduate  school  admits  as  students  only 
those  who  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  college  or  university  of 
recognized  standing.  It  confers  two  orders  of  degrees,  the  master's 
degrees M  and  the  doctor's  degrees.89 

To  secure  a  master's  degree  one  year  of  postgraduate  study,  de- 
voted as  a  rule  to  not  more  than  three  subjects,  one  of  which,  called 
the  major  subject,  receives  the  bulk  of  the  student's  attention,  is 
usually  required.*0  Many  universities  also  demand  a  thesis  embody- 
ing the  results  of  a  small  piece  of  research. 

The  minimum  period  of  postgraduate  study  for  a  doctor's  degree 
is  usually  three  years.  The  time  spent  and  the  number  of  courses 
taken,  however,  are  of  secondary  importance.  To  receive  the  degree 
it  is  necessary  that  the  candidate  not  only  demonstrate  in  examina- 
tion his  mastery  of  his  special  field  but  also  by  means  of  a  dissertation 
or  thesis  make  an  original  contribution  to  knowledge  in  that  field. 
Most  universities  require  the  dissertation  to  be  published.  The  ex- 
aminations are  both  written  and  oral.  In  fact,  the  requirements  for 
the  American  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  parallel  closely  those 
proposed  by  the  German  universities  for  the  same  degree.  But 
American  universities  have  recently  attempted  to  demand  of  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  a  somewhat  longer  scholarly  preparation  and  a 
more  substantial  thesis. 

THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  academic  year  is  as  a  rule  approximately  nine  months  long. 
It  usually  extends  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
June.  Many  universities  and  colleges  now  either  maintain  a  special 
summer  school  during  about  six  weeks  of  the  vacation  period  or  carry 
on  a  summer  session  lasting  throughout  the  summer  months.  Sum- 
mer schools,  which  generally  are  confined  to  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  departments  of  arts  and  sciences,  serve  two  main  purposes. 
They  enable  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  pursue 

*A.  M.,  M.  Com.  Sci.,  H.  P.,  M.  L.f  M.  Ped.,  M.  S.,  M.  S.  in  Agr.,  Ccr.  Eng.,  Obom. 
JSng.,  C.  E.,  E.  E.,  E.  Min..  Mech.  E.,  Met.  E. 

»  Ph.  D.,  Sc  D.f  Phar.  D. 

*°  Two  years  of  postgraduate  study  arc  required  for  the  master's  degree  at  Yale  and 
Johns  Hopkins  Universities.     (See  Section  VI,  pp.  164-60,  194-96.) 
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special  courses  of  study  for  professional  advancement.  They  offer 
opportunities  to  college  or  university  students  who  have  failed  to 
complete  all  the  work  required  in  the  regular  term  to  make  good  these 
deficiencies.  In  addition,  summer  schools  are  to  some  extent  patron- 
ized by  other  classes  of  persons.  While  in  the  majority  of  summer 
schools  the  courses  are  planned  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
teachers,  nevertheless  the  student  whose  interests  are  not  peda- 
gogical generally  finds  summer  courses  in  most  of  the  subjects  ordi- 
narily offered  by  the  institution  during  the  regular  winter  terms. 
The  more  advanced  courses  usually  are  not  given  in  summer. 

Summer  schools  present  special  attractions  to  the  foreign  student. 
If  he  happens  to  arrive  in  the  United  States  in  June  or  early  July, 
he  may  profitably  use  his  time  and  prepare  himself  for  his  later  reg- 
ular matriculation  by  enrolling  in  a  good  summer  school.  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  of  English  are  commonly  offered.  After  he 
has  begun  his  collegiate  or  professional  course  he  may  shorten  the 
period  of  study  and  also  learn  something  of  different  universities  by 
frequenting  summer  schools.  It  is  possible  to  complete  from  a  sixth 
to  a  quarter  of  a  year's  work  during  a  summer  course. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Such  is  the  organization  of  a  typical  American  university,  but  no 
account  of  these  institutions,  however  brief,  would  be  accurate  unless 
it  mentioned  the  astounding  array  of  material  appliances  possessed 
by  almost  every  one.  In  no  other  country  has  education  been  the 
recipient  of  such  large  and  numerous  benefactions  from  philanthropic 
men  and  women.  The  greatest  of  these  have  gone  to  American 
universities.  Furthermore,  the  prosperous  Commonwealths  have 
contributed  huge  sums  for  the  equipment  of  their  State  institutions. 
Certain  of  the  richer  universities  are  provided  with  almost  every- 
thing they  can  possibly  need  to  make  their  work  effective.81  A 
description  of  a  single  great  university  plant  would  occupy  too  much 
space  to  be  included  in  such  a  brief  survey  as  this,  but  a  citizen  of  an- 
other country  who  has  never  seen  an  American  institution  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these  establishments  by  the  subjoined 
statements  of  the  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  of  leading  universi- 
ties as  reported  to  the  United  States  Government:  University  of 
Illinois,  $4,758,621 ;  University  of  Michigan,  $5,285,053 ;  University 
of  Wisconsin,  $7,086,799 ;  Cornell  University,  $7,739,700 ;  University 
of  California,  $11,400,891 ;  University  of  Chicago,  $11,698,223. 

«  Fop  statements  of  laboratory  end  library  facilities,  see  Section  VI.     Special  attention 
Is  called  to  the  Immense  and  rapidly  growing  libraries  of  the  higher  institutions.      :  * 
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SPECIAL  RESEARCH   FOUNDATIONS. 

American  higher  education  has  recently  been  reinforced  by  a 
group  of  special  foundations  established  to  further  scientific  and 
sociological  research.  Most  of  these  owe  their  origin  to  the  gener- 
osity of  a  single  individual  of  large  means.  While  not  educational 
institutions,  these  foundations  have  made  possible  numerous  investi- 
gations which  have  not  only  affected  educational  thought  and  prac- 
tice, but  have  also  raised  the  prestige  of  science  throughout  the  United 
States.  They  should  therefore  be  reckoned  among  the  scientific  re- . 
sources  of  the  Nation.  Prominent  among  these  institutions  are  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  Carnegie  Institution,  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  and  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 


CHAPTER  III. 

INDEPENDENT  TECHNICAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  great  universities  giving  instruction  in  practi- 
cally all  the  departments  of  knowledge  and  including  in  their  organ- 
ization all  types  of  higher  professional  schools,  there  are  numerous 
other  institutions  of  less  complex  organization.  In  fact,  as  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  the  university  is  a  comparatively  recent  creation. 
Many  of  these  other  schools,  colleges,  and  institutes  antedate  the 
origin  of  universities.  It  is  also  true  that  many  kinds  of  professional 
training  can  be  quite  as  successfully  and  often  as  economically  car- 
ried on  in  separate  institutions  established  for  that  purpose  alone. 
Some  of  the  foremost  training  schools  for  engineering,  medicine, 
dentistry,  law,  theology,  and  other  callings  are  independent  institu- 
tions not  connected  with  any  university. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,32  for  example,  offers 
courses  in  the  various  branches  of  engineering  and  applied  science. 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute88  is  devoted  chiefly  to  civil,  elec- 
trical, mechanical,  and  chemical  engineering.  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology84  gives  only  courses  in  mechanical  engineering.  The 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Baltimore  *  and  Jefferson  Med- 
ical School  of  Philadelphia  are  not  affiliated  with  universities.  Among 
theological  schools  the  majority  are  independent  institutions,  as, 
for  example,  the  Newton  Theological  Institution  (Baptist) ,  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 

•  This  institution  has  since  been  consolidated  with  the  medical  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

*See  Sec.  VI,  pp.  201-3. 
»Ibid.f  p.  227. 
»Ibid.,  p.  219. 
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Church  in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  all  Catholic  theological 
seminaries.  Several  States  have  established  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
land  grants 8ff  special  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  sepa- 
rate from  the  State  university,  as,  for  example,  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts.36 

In  range  and  content  the  courses  given  at  these  independent  insti- 
tutions are  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  professional  divi- 
sions of  the  large  universities.  Some  of  the  schools  of  engineering, 
indeed,  have  become  famous  throughout  the  world  for  the  high 
excellence  of  the  work  done  in  one  or  more  departments. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INDEPENDENT  AND  DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGES. 

Numerically  the  most  important  of  the  institutions  not  included 
in  the  organization  of  some  university  are  the  independent  colleges 
offering  courses  in  arts  and  sciences,"  the  majority  of  which  confer 
the  bachelor's  degree.  They  present  a  wide  variety  of  types  and 
almost  as  great  a  variety  of  scholastic  standards;  nevertheless,  cer- 
tain generalizations  can  be  made  concerning  them. 

As  a  rule  the  independent  colleges  give  instruction  in  a  more  limited 
range  of  subjects  than  are  open  to  candidates  for  bachelor's  degrees 
at  the  larger  universities.  For  instance,  as  against  the  45  branches 
which  the  Harvard  undergraduate  may  select,  Carleton  College  offers 
work  in  the  following:  Astronomy,  Bible,  biology,  chemistry,  eco- 
nomics, education,  English,  German,  geology,  Greek,  Hebrew,  his- 
tory, Latin,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy,  physical  education, 
physics,  political  science,  public  speaking,  Romance  languages,  Scan- 
dinavian languages,  sociology.  Williams  College  in  the  following: 
Art,  astronomy,  biology,  chemistry,  economics,  English,  geology, 
German,  government  and  political  science,  Greek,  history,  Latin, 
mathematics,  military  art,  philosophy,  physics,  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, public  speaking,  religion,  Romance  languages.  Reed  Col- 
lege in  the  following:  Biology,  chemistry,  classical  languages,  eco- 
nomics, education,  English,  Germanic  languages,  Greek,  history  and 
political  science,  Latin,  mathematics,  philosophy,  physics,  psychology, 
Romance  languages,  sociology. 

The  curricula  of  these  institutions,  then,  are  more  nearly  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  French  lycee  and  the  German  Gymnasium 
and  Oberrealschule,  most  of  the  studies  included  being  sanctioned 

«Soc  p.  16. 

98  For  further  details,  see  Sec.  VI,  pp.  183-90. 

w  Some  of  these  Institutions  are  called  universities.     See  above,  p.  13. 
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by  age-long  tradition  as  appropriate  training  for  the  first  degree  in 
arts. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  principle  of  election,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  student  chooses  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  sub- 
jects which  shall  compose  his  college  course.  Certain  colleges  of  high 
standing  have  from  conviction  resisted  the  encroachments  of  this 
relatively  new  theory  in  higher  education.  For  instance,  at  the 
leading  Catholic  institutions,  which  stand  committed  to  a  fixed  edu- 
cational procedure,  courses  in  arts  offer  little  freedom  of  choice. 
The  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Wabash  College  and 
William  Jewell  College  are  also  largely  prescribed.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  independent  colleges  provide  as  extensive  opportunities 
for  election  as  their  resources  will  permit.  These  differences  in  aca- 
demic policy  may  properly  have  weight  with  the  foreign  student 
seeking  a  collegiate  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  test  of  the  excellence  of  a  college,  however,  is  not  the  multi- 
plicity of  its  offerings,  but  the  quality  of  work  done.  The  stronger 
colleges,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  whole  number,  enforce  a  standard 
of  accomplishment  for  the  bachelor's  degree  every  whit  as  high  as 
that  maintained  by  the  best  universities.  The  universities  them- 
selves readily  concede  this.  They  accept  for  advanced  study  the 
holders  of  degrees  from  these  colleges  on  the  same  terms  as  their 
own  graduates.88  The  foreign  student  need  have  no  hesitation,  there- 
fore, in  choosing  an  independent  college  rather  than  the  collegiate 
division  of  some  larger  university  as  the  institution  in  which  to 
secure  the  A.  B.  or  B.  S.,  provided  he  assures  himself  in  advance 
that  the  degrees  of  the  college  of  his  choice  are  valid  educational 
currency.  Among  the  colleges  recognized  by  the  larger  universities 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  some8*  which  offer  instruction  only  in  the 
rather  circumscribed  group  of  studies  which  have  for  generations 
formed  the  basis  of  the  A.  B.  course,  and,  on  the  other,  institutions 40 
which  more  nearly  approximate  the  scope  of  university  undergrad- 
uate departments. 

Probably  the  most  striking  difference  between  the  independent 
colleges  and  the  universities  is  the  difference  in  size,  which  also 

"At  its  meeting  in  1913,  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing 22  Institutions — University  of  California,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Yale 
University,  Catholic  University  of  America,  University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Illinois, 
Indiana  University,  University  of  Iowa,  University  of  Kansas,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Harvard  University,  Clark  University,  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Minnesota, 
University  of  Missouri,  University  of  Nebraska,  Princeton  University,  Cornell  University, 
Columbia  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Virginia,  University  of 
Wisconsin — recommended  that  the  degrees  of  lid  American  institutions  be  recognized  by 
foreign  universities  as  of  equal  value  with  the  degrees  of  the  members  of  the  association. 
Of  these  118  institutions,  63  were  colleges  or  technical  schools  of  the  type  under  discus- 
sion.    This  list  has  since  been  extended. 

»  For  example,  Albion  College. 

^•Por  Instance,  Oberlin  College, 
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involves  a  profound  difference  in  the  institutional  life.  The  inde- 
pendent college  is  commonly  known  as  the  small  college,  for  the 
reason  that  its  students  usually  number  from  100  to  500.  Univer- 
sities of  the  type  described  frequently  enroll  from  1,000  to  5,000 
students.41  The  foreign  observer  may  be  led  to  wonder  why  it  is 
that  small  colleges  persist  and  multiply  in  a  country  so  liberally 
provided  with  large  institutions,  many  of  them  State  supported, 
giving  the  same  opportunities  for  general  education.  The  principal 
reasons  are  the  following : 

The  prime  mover  in  the  foundation  of  most  American  colleges  has 
been  some  religious  denomination.  The  college  so  founded  draws 
chiefly  children  of  members  of  its  denomination,  and  in  a  peculiar 
sense  may  be  said  to  serve  the  denomination,  although  communi- 
cants of  other  sects  are,  as  a  rule,  freely  admitted.  Thus  there  are 
Methodist  colleges,  Presbyterian  colleges,  Catholic  colleges,  Lutheran 
colleges,  and  many  more.  Those  who  believe  that  higher  education 
must  not  only  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  religion,  but  defi- 
nitely correlated  with  a  particular  religious  doctrine,  and  interpreted 
in  terms  of  that  doctrine,  generally  patronize  a  college  of  the  desired 
denominational  affiliation.  Many  denominations  have  met  and  en- 
couraged this  tendency  by  establishing  colleges  all  over  the  land, 
wherever  the  denominational  membership  was  large  enough  to  give 
promise  of  support.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  several  colleges 
in  the  same  city  or  located  within  a  few  miles  of  one  another  in 
country  districts  each  serving  a  different  religious  constituency. 

The  typical  denominational  college  emphasizes  the  religious  life 
and  makes  a  special  effort  to  create  a  religious  atmosphere.  More 
or  less  religious  instruction  generally  appears  in  the  curriculum. 
Denominational  religious  services  are  held  daily,  and  attendance  is 
usually  required.  Religious  associations  often  occupy  a  prominent 
place  among  the  social  organizations  which  claim  part  of  the  stu- 
dent's leisure  hours.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  denominational  college 
makes  a  very  distinctive  contribution  to  American  higher  education. 
The  State  university,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  support,  must  be 
nonsectarian.  The  large  independent  university,  no  matter  under 
what  auspices  it  was  founded,  can  hardly  have  such  complete  denomi- 
national polarization.  Foreign  students  of  strong  denominational 
attachments  may  well  bear  these  facts  in  mind  when  selecting  a 
college. 

Neither  in  the  United  States  nor  in  other  countries  is  there  con- 
sensus of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  sectarian  influences  and 
sectarian  religious  teaching  should  enter  into  higher  education.  Ju 
the  last  two  decades  the  tendency  has  undoubtedly  been  toward  the 

"See  Sections  VII  and  VIII. 
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divorce  of  higher  education  and  sectarianism,  a  tendency  stimulated 
by  the  evident  success  of  State  universities.  Consequently  the  sec- 
tarian affiliations  of  many  colleges  which  started  as  strictly  denomi- 
national institutions  are  all  the  time  growing  weaker.  Some  have 
even  renounced  their  denominational  connections  and  have  frankly 
come  forth  as  nonsectarian  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  cer- 
tain denominational  colleges  have,  perhaps  by  way  of  protest,  reaf- 
firmed still  more  vigorously  their  denominational  character.  Sev- 
eral denominations  also  have  been  especially  active  in  founding  new 
institutions.  Apparently  the  success  of  a  college  in  maintaining  a 
strong  denominational  bias  depends  in  a  large  degree  upon  its  loca- 
tion. As  a  rule  such  institutions  Sourish  in  the  Middle  West  and 
South.  The  northeastern  and  far  western  sections  of  the  country 
have  shown  themselves  of  late  less  hospitable  to  the  rigidly  sectarian 
principle  in  higher  education. 

The  college  is  coming  to  be  regarded  more  and  more  as  a  local 
institution.  It  serves  a  larger  area  than  does  a  public  high  school,, 
but  still  the  radius  from  which  it  draws  its  students  is  compara- 
tively short  and  is  becoming  annually  shorter.  This  is  a  second  rea- 
son for  the  large  number  of  independent  colleges.  The  number  of 
persons  securing  college  training  in  proportion  to  the  total  popula- 
tion42 has  recently  increased  enormously.  There  is  consequently  a 
growing  demand  for  colleges  within  easy  reach,  at  least  of  the  centers- 
of  population.48  This  enables  many  students  to  live  at  home  and 
save  much  of  the  expense  of  a  college  course.  Others  need  travel 
but  a  few  miles  and  are  frequently  in  touch  with  parental  influences. 

A  third  reason  for  the  persistent  vitality  of  the  independent  college 
is  the  extraordinary  influence  it  has  had  on  the  life  and  ideals  of  the 
Nation.  The  American  college  graduate  generally  cherishes  the 
memory  of  his  "  alma  mater  "  with  a  loyalty  only  second  in  intensity 
to  that  which  he  bestows  on  his  family  and  friends.  He  is  on  all 
occasions  her  devoted  and  partisan  champion.  If  he  is  an  alumnus 
of  a  small  college  he  is  apt  to  attribute  to  its  influence  and  training 
whatever  measure  of  success  he  may  have  achieved.  This  generous 
habit,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  independent  colleges  actually 
have  furnished  the  country  with  a  surprisingly — one  might  almost 
say  a  disproportionately — large  number  of  the  national  leaders  in 
politics,  in  the  professions,  and  in  commerce,  has  served  to  entrench  - 
the  small  college  in  the  regard  of  the  people.  In  many  quarters  it 
is  believed  to  be  the  peculiar  repository  of  healthy  democracy,  lofty 

« In  1898,  1  In  827  went  to  college ;  in  1003,  1  In  638 ;  In  1913,  1  In  321. 

**A  recent  development  is  the  municipal  university,  supported  by  the  municipality, 
articulating  with  the  city  school  system,  and  fro*  to  students  of  the  city.  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Akron,  for  example,  have  flourishing  Institutions  of  this  type. 

20485°— 21 3 
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ideals,  and  sound  intellectual  training.  In  consequence,  it  enjoys  a 
prestige  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  larger  universities.  Apparently 
it  will  long  continue  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

Substantially  all  of  the  facilities  for  advanced  and  professional 
training  which  have  been  described  above  are  available  for  women.44 
Women  seldom  select  certain  professions,  such  as  agriculture  and 
engineering,  from  the  nature  of  the  demands  which  these  callings 
make  upon  physical  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  increasingly  large 
numbers  of  women  are  engaging  in  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  teaching, 
and  pursuing  advanced  studies  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  higher  education  of  women  is  carried  on  both  in  institutions 
for  the  female  sex  alone  and  in  colleges  and  universities  where  the 
sexes  are  educated  together.  In  the  East  coeducation,  as  it  is  called, 
has  not  found  general  favor.  The  older  colleges  and  the  college 
departments  of  universities  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  usually 
exclusively  for  men.  Beside  them  numerous  colleges  for  women  have 
been  established,  offering  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  and,  in 
some  cases,  even  to  the  master's  and  doctor's  degrees.  In  general, 
however,  the  older  universities  like  Harvard,  Yale,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  while  excluding  women  from  the  undergraduate 
departments,  admit  them  freely  to  graduate  schools. 

In  the  Middle  West  and  West  coeducation  is  the  accepted  educa- 
tional policy.  Nearly  all  colleges  and  universities  are  open  in  all 
departments  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men.  In  particular, 
the  State  universities  have  been  the  most  prominent  exponents  of  this 
policy  and  have  done  much  to  give  it  national  currency.  Special 
supervision  of  the  boarding  and  rooming  accommodations  of  the 
women  and  a  certain  amount  of  chaperonage  in  social  affairs  are 
enforced.  Otherwise  perfectly  free  association  between  the  sexes  pre- 
vails. The  policy  of  coeducation  has  proved  almost  universally 
successful  and  is  now  indorsed  by  the  great  majority  of  American 
educators. 

"  In  addition  to  the  coeducational  and  the  separate  method  of  the 
education  of  women  has  also  grown  up  a  method  which  has  been  de- 
nominated the  coordinate  system.     It  represents  the  affiliation  of 


44  The  extent  to  which  women  have  taken  advantage  of  the  higher  educational  oppor- 
tunities i»  indicated  by  the  following  figure* :  Total  enrollment  of  women  In  women's  col- 
leges, 139.1.  12.300;  190.1,  16,744;  1913,  10.142;  1916,  20,6.18.  Total  enrollment  of 
women  in  coeducational  Institutions,  1893,  13,058;  1903,  26,990;  1913,  55,564;  1916, 
09,543. 
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a  college  for  women  with  a  college  for  men."  "  Examples  of  this  type 
of  management  are  Barnard  College,  incorporated  in  the  educational 
system  of  Columbia  University ;  Radcliffe  College,  affiliated  with  Har- 
vard ;  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  affiliated  with  Tulane 
University  of  Louisiana ;  and  the  College  for  Women,  affiliated  with 
Western  Reserve  University.  The  academic  relations  of  these  col- 
leges with  the  universities  to  which  they  are  attached  differ  somewhat. 
Under  one  mode  of  affiliation  the  teaching  in  the  woman's  college  is 
done  by  the  faculty  of  the  affiliated  university.  This  plan  prevails  at 
Radcliffe.  Another  method  is  to  provide  an  entirely  separate  faculty 
for  the  woman's  college.  This  is  the  method  of  Western  Reserve 
University. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

COMPARISON  OF  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  INSTITUTIONS. 

It  will  probably  help  the  foreign  student  to  adjust  himself  to 
educational  conditions  in  the  United  States  if  his  attention  is  called 
to  the  correspondences  and  differences  between  the  principal  types  of 
American  schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and  familiar  European  and 
Latin- American  institutions  on  the  other.  These  may  first  be  sug- 
gested by  showing  in  parallel  columns  the  ages  at  which  students 
enter  and  finish  the  various  courses.     (See  page  36.) 

The  most  marked  differences  appear  in  the  time  allotted  to  second- 
ary education  and  the  ages  at  which  it  is  begun  in  the  countries  men- 
tioned. In  fact,  the  position  accorded  the  secondary  school  may  be 
said  to  determine  to  a  large  extent  the  character  of  each  country's 
educational  system.  In  France  and  Germany  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  systems  are  entirely  separate.  They  run  along  con- 
stantly diverging  lines.  It  is  only  possible  to  transfer  from  the  ele- 
mentary to  the  secondary  school  at  one  or  two  points,  and  after  the 
twelfth  year  not  at  all.  To  a  certain  extent  the  same  conditions  have 
prevailed  in  England  also,  although  they  have  lately  been  somewhat 
modified.  In  all  of  these  countries  the  elementary  school  has  gener- 
ally been  regarded  not  as  a  place  of  preparation  for  the  secondary 
school,  but  as  furnishing  a  distinct  and  measurably  complete  scheme 
of  education  designed  especially  for  the  children  of  the  laboring  and 
artisan  classes.  The  secondary  school,  on  the  other  hand,  is  intended 
►for  children  of  prosperous  parents  who  plan  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
professions  or  to  enter  the  civil  service.  The  original  and  funda- 
mental distinction  between  the  two  systems  is  a  social  one. 

48  Quoted  from  Ch.  V,  Vol.  I,  Rept.  Commis.  of  Ed.  for  1903. 
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The  figure  of  "  the  educational  ladder  "  best  expresses  the  popular 
conception  of  education  in  the  United  States.  The  schools  must  be 
so  organized  that  the  child  of  the  humblest  parents  may  climb  up  in 
them  and  through  them  to  the  highest  educational  advantages. 
Anything  else  is  felt  to  be  undemocratic.  The  secondary  school  is 
therefore  based  on  the  elementary  school  and  the  college  on  the 
secondary  school.  This  arrangement  has  had  two  consequences 
which  are  on  the  whole  unfortunate.  It  has  cramped  the  secondary 
school,  and  it  has  lengthened  the  whole  school  life  of  American  boys 
and  girls.  Much  work  that  is  done  by  the  French  lyc£e  or  the  Ger- 
man gymnasium  is  necessarily  included  here  in  the  elementary  school 
or  the  college. 

The  other  outstanding  peculiarity  in  the  UmtedSStates  plan  of 
educational  organization,  namely,  the  inclusion  of  the  college  as  an 
extra  link  between  the  secondary  school  and  the  university,  has  been 
alluded  to  in  the  brief  statement  of  the  historical  evolution  of  the 
college.46 

The  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe,  not- 
withstanding minor  differences,  present  nearly  the  same  curriculum 
and  aim  at  imparting  approximately  the  same  amount  of  training. 
The  elementary  school  of  Latin- American  countries,  like  that  of  the 
United  States  and  unlike  those  of  Europe,  is  the  regular  preparatory 
institution  for  the  secondary  school  or  liceo.  But  the  division  line 
between  the  two  institutions  comes  earlier  in  Latin  America,  at  an 
age  more  appropriate  for  the  beginning  of  secondary  education.  This, 
however,  naturally  reduces  the  range  of  the  elementary  curriculum. 

European  nations  and  Latin  American  countries  are  substantially 
agreed  as  to  the  purpose  and  compass  of  secondary  instruction.  The 
practices  of  no  two  countries  are  alike  in  all  details,  but  in  general  the 
secondary  course  is  made  up  of  languages,  ancient  and  modern; 
mathematics  up  to  or  through  calculus ;  the  elements  of  the  natural 
sciences;  history;  the  literature  of  the  vernacular;  the  outlines  of 
philosophy  and  logic.  In  other  words,  secondary  education  is  con- 
ceived as  properly  dealing  with  knowledge  which  has  general  use  and 
validity,  scientifically  arranged  and  organized  to  show  the  casual  re- 
lations between  facts  or  phenomena.  It  includes  training  in  orderly 
and  independent  methods  of  study.  It  aims  to  sharpen  the  esthetic 
and  moral  perceptions.  Secondary  education  concerns  itself  little 
with  the  purely  empirical ;  that  is  more  particularly  the  province  of 
elementary  training.  It  prepares  for  the  philosophical  or  minutely 
specialized  pursuit  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  period  of  general  cultural  training  of  the  individual  prop- 
erly terminates  with  the  completion  of  the  secondary  school  course, 

"See  p.  11. 
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which  is  fittingly  recognized  by  the  bestowal  of  the  bachelor's  degree. 
The  six,  eight,  or  nine  years  of  secondary  instruction  in  the  countries 
mentioned  are  held  to  be  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
general  purpose. 

The  function  which  is  fulfilled  in  France,  Germany,  and  Latin 
America  by  the  secondary  school  is  shared  in  the  United  States  by 
two  institutions — the  secondary  school  and  the  college.  It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  American  student  who  has  completed  a  sec- 
ondary school  course  and  two  years  of  a  general  course  in  arts  or 
sciences  at  an  American  college  may  be  ranked  with  the  holder  of  the 
baccalaureate  of  the  French  lycee  or  the  Abiturientenzeugnis  of  the 
German  Gymnasium.  Those  professional  schools  which  demand  two 
years  of  collegiate  study  for  entrance  maintain  approximately  the 
same  standards  of  entrance,  then,  as  the  French  and  German  univer- 
sities, which  are  only  open  to  holders  of  the  two  certificates  just 
mentioned.  . 


SECTION  n. 


CHAPTER  I. 
LIVING  CONDITIONS. 

Most  of  the  larger  universities  are  located  in  or  near  cities  of 
considerable  size.  For  instance,  the  University  of  California,  at 
Berkeley,  a  city  of  56,086"  inhabitants,  is  only  8  miles  from  San 
Francisco;  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  at  Minneapolis,  a  city 
of  380,582 4T  inhabitants;  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison, 
a  city  of  38,378  48  inhabitants.  Within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
district  of  each  of  the  great  centers,  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, St.  Louis,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  Washington,  are 
several  universities  and  colleges.  The  work  of  certain  professional 
schools,  in  particular  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry,  can  hardly 
be  successfully  carried  on  without  the  facilities  afforded  by  a  large 
city.  It  is  in  recognition  of  this  fact  that  the  medical  schools  of 
the  Universities  of  Illinois  and  Cornell  have  been  established  at 
Chicago  and  New  York,  respectively. 

On  the  other  hand,  quite  the  majority  of  small  colleges  and  inde- 
pendent professional  institutions  are  located  in  villages  and  towns  of 
from  1,000  to  20,000  inhabitants.  In  many  cases  the  founders  have 
deliberately  chosen  small  communities  in  order  that  students  might 
be  removed  from  the  temptations  of  the  city  and  might  be  encouraged 
to  live  a  simple,  healthy  life,  in  contact  with  nature.  The  large  city 
and  the  small  rural  or  quasi  rural  community  each  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar advantages.  The  great  centers  of  population  mentioned  above 49 
are  also  centers  of  art  and  forums  for  the  exchange  of  ideas.  Col- 
lections of  paintings  and  of  sculpture,  concerts,  theaters,  museums, 
lectures,  public  meetings  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  political  and 
economic  problems  may  thus  be  legitimately  included  among  the 
instrumentalities  for  education  and  self -improvement  which  the  city 
university  affords.  The  small  town  or  village  in  return  allows  a  more 
vigorous  development  and  the  closer  welding  together  of  the  insti- 

«  Figures  of  1913. 
"Figures  of  1910. 
•  See  also  Sec.  II,  Ch.  Ill,  p.  40  et  aeq. 
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tutional  community  itself.  "  College  life,"  so  characteristic  a  feature 
of  American  higher  institutions,  flourishes  especially  in  the  country 
college. 

EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  of  foreign  students  attending  American  institutions 
will  vary  widely  for  several  reasons.  Practically  all  of  the  privately 
endowed  institutions  charge  annual  tuition  fees.  The  fee  is  rarely 
less  than  $50  a  year  for  collegiate  instruction,  and  in  some  cases  as 
high  as  $150  or  $200  a  year.  For  example,  Parsons  College  and 
Bowdoin  College  charge  tuition  fees  of  $50  and  $125,  respectively. 
Columbia  University  charges  $196  and  Princeton  University  $200.50 
Professional  instruction,  particularly  in  medicine  and  engineering,  is 
still  more  expensive.  The  annual  tuition  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity medical  school  is  $250,  for  instance,  as  against  $150  charged 
to  collegiate  students.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  charges  $125 
a  year;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  charges  $250  a  year, 
and  to  its  students  in  naval  construction  and  naval  architecture  $500 
a  year. 

Most  State-aided  institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  charge  only  a 
small  tuition  fee  to  collegiate  students  not  residents  of  the  State, 
State  residents  being  generally  given  instruction  free  of  charge.  But 
State  institutions  usually  charge  a  considerable  fee  to  students  in 
some  branches  of  professional  study,  because  of  the  costly  equipment 
needed  for  work  in  these  departments.  The  practice  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  where  the  tuition  fee  to  college  students  is  $24  and 
the  annual  cost  to  the  student  in  the  medical  school  is  $120,  will  serve 
as  an  illustration.  In  addition  to  tuition  fees  most  institutions,  both 
private  and  State  aided,  charge  laboratory  fees  and  various  incidental 
fees.    These  rarely  total  more  than  $25  a  year. 

Living  expenses,  aside  from  tuition  and  other  fees,  vary  with  the 
location  of  the  institution.  Practically  all  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sites  which  are  located  in  rural  communities  or  in  small  towns  main- 
tain dormitories  and  dining  halls,  which  generally  assure  the  student 
of  good  boarding  and  rooming  accommodations  at  a  minimum  rate. 
Dormitories  and  dining  halls  are  also  provided  by  certain  city  uni- 
versities; for  example,  Yale  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dormitories  are  commonly  arranged  so  that  two  students  share  the 
same  suite  of  two  or  three  rooms,  a  study  room  and  one  or  two  bed- 
rooms. Some  dormitories,  especially  the  older  ones,  contain  chiefly 
single  rooms,  each  serving  as  bedroom  and  study  combined  and 
designed  for  a  single  occupant.  Where  the  institution  has  no  dormi- 
tories, as  is  the  case  with  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  an  abundance  of  rooms  are  available  in  the  houses  of 

"For  information  concerning  tuition  at  other  institutions,  see  Sec.  VI. 
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reputable  private  families.  As  a  rule,  the  fundamental  charges — 
room,  board,  and  laundry — are  somewhat  lower  at  the  country  insti- 
tution than  at  those  located  in  the  cities.  The  possible  wide  varia- 
tions in  price  (which  do  not  altogether  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
community)  are  indicated  by  the  figure,  $6,  quoted  as  the  weekly 
minimum  by  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  $12,  the  weekly  maxi- 
mum mentioned  by  Cornell  University.  The  incidental  expenses  of 
city  living,  including  amusements,  should,  of  course,  also  be  reck- 
oned.51 These  vary  with  the  tastes  and  standards  of  the  individual, 
but  even  the  most  ascetic  student  will  spend  a  little  more  in  an 
urban  than  in  a  rural  community. 

VACATIONS  AND  TRAVEL. 

The  foreign  student  contemplating  a  three  or  four  year  period  of 
university  study  in  the  United  States  should  make  allowance  in  his 
budget  for  the  long  vacations.  American  colleges  and  universities 
are  in  session  on  an  average  about  eight  months  in  the  year.  The 
university  year  generally  begins  about  the  middle  of  September  and 
closes  about  the  middle  of  June.52  At  most  institutions  it  is  divided 
into  two  semesters,  the  division  line  coming  about  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary.53 Approximately  a  month  is  devoted  to  short  vacations  of 
from  1  to  14  days  duration,  scattered  through  the  academic  year. 
The  prices  quoted  by  different  institutions  for  the  rent  of  dormitory 
rooms  are  generally  for  the  academic  year  of  nine  months.  Occu- 
pancy of  the  rooms  during  the  short  vacations  is  included.  Students 
are  usually  not  allowed  to  occupy  dormitory  rooms  in  the  long 
summer  vacation. 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  foreign  student  should  spend 
part  of  the  long  vacation  in  travel  if  he  can  possibly  afford  this  extra 
expense.  The  United  States  is  so  large  a  country;  it  contains  so 
great  a  diversity  of  racial  stocks,  many  of  them  concentrated  in 
certain  limited  areas ;  its  industries,  climate,  and  conditions  of  living 
are  so  infinitely  varied  that  no  single  community  can  be  regarded 
as  typical.  Not  the  least  advantage  to  a  foreign  student  pursuing  his 
university  work  here  will  be  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  people 
and  the  customs  of  an  alien  nation.  He  should  therefore  strive  to 
extend  his  observations  as  widely  as  possible.    Railroad  travel  costs 

u  For  estimates  of  the  minimum  total  annual  cost  of  attending  the  institutions  described 
in  this  bulletin  see  the  end  of  each  description  in  Sec.  VI.  These  estimates  do  not  include 
incidentals. 

°*  California  Institutions  present  an  exception  to  this  rule,  the  academic  year  there  ex- 
tending from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  May. 

M  It  Is  now  possible  to  enter  almost  any  of  the  larger  universities,  and  many  colleges  as 
well,  at  the  beginning  of  either  semester.  Several  institutions  have  two  graduations,  one 
in  June  and  one  in  February.  Classes,  laboratory  instruction,  and  courses  of  lectures  are 
now  usually  arranged  on  the  semester  basis. 
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on  the  average  3  cents  a  mile ;  a  seat  in  an  individual  chair  car,  called 
a  "  Pullman  "  car,  costs  approximately  one-half  a  cent  a  mile  extra. 
A  berth  in  a  sleeping  car  costs  about  1  cent  a  mile  extra.  Good  hotel 
accommodations  may  be  had — depending  upon  the  place — from  $3.50 
a  day,  including  meals,  up.  For  a  longer  sojourn  in  city  communities, 
good  board  and  room  may  be  secured  at  rates  ranging  from  $10  a 
week  up.  In  the  country  one  may  occasionally  find  satisfactory 
board  and  lodging  for  less. 

STUDENT  AID  AND  SELF-HELP. 

Nearly  all  the  better-equipped  private  institutions  and  some  State 
institutions  possess  special  funds  for  assisting  needy  and  deserving 
students.  The  commonest  form  of  student  aid  is  the  so-called  "  schol- 
arship," an  annual  stipend,  generally  large  enough  to  cover  the  tui- 
tion fee,  often  somewhat  larger,  which  is  granted  a  student  of  good 
ability  and  character  upon  the  representation  of  his  needs.  Some 
scholarships  are  awarded  as  prizes  for  high  scholastic  standing 
without  reference  to  the  student's  financial  status.  Some,  again,  are 
bestowed  only  upon  those  students  who  have  demonstrated  marked 
capacity  and  are  also  known  to  need  pecuniary  assistance. 

Certain  institutions  have  loan  funds  from  which  money  is  lent 
indigent  students  on  proper  security. 

Larger  stipends,  called  "  fellowships,''  paying  from  $150  to  $500  or 
$600  a  year,  have  been  established  at  many  universities  for  the  benefit 
of  graduate  and  professional  students  of  unusual  ability  and  promise. 
Certain  of  these  fellowships  for  students  in  graduate  schools  carry  the 
obligation  of  teaching  from  one  to  six  hours  a  week  in  undergraduate 
classes.04  A  few  universities  also  maintain  traveling  fellowships, 
some  of  which  pay  as  much  as  $1,500  per  annum.  These  are  generally 
awarded  to  advanced  students  whose  researches  will  be  especially 
furthered  by  visiting  some  foreign  country. 

The  foreign  student  is  advised  to  apply  for  the  catalogue  of  any 
American  college  or  university  to  which  he  may  feel  attracted.  The 
catalogue  or  a  circular  of  information  is  sent  free  upon  request,  and 
generally  contains  full  information  concerning  scholarships,  fellow- 
ships, courses,  teaching  staff,  and  equipment. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  American  students  support  themselves 
wholly  or  in  part  during  their  terms  of  collegiate  or  professional 
training.  In  the  long  summer  vacations,  in  the  evenings,  in  the  spare 
hours  not  occupied  with  class  exercises,  these  young  men  and  women 

"  For  example,  the  Austin  teaching  fellowships  at  Harvard  University,  holders  of  which 
receive  $500  and  are  expected  to  devote  about  half  of  their  time  to  teaching ;  also  the  Har- 
rison senior  fellowships  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  holders  of  which  receive  $800 
and  are  expected  to  offer  a  single  course  of  leetsres. 
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work  at  a  multitude  of  occupations.  The  commonest  of  these  are 
perhaps  the  following :  Care  of  furnaces  in  private  residences ;  janitor 
service  in  college  or  university  buildings ;  waiting  on  table  in  college 
dining  halls  and  eating  clubs;  clerical  work  for  college  officers; 
giving  private  lessons;  selling  commodities  on  commission.  Some 
students  have  learned  a  trade  before  attending  higher  institutions, 
and  by  the  occasional  practice  of  it  are  able  to  assist  themselves 
financially. 

Nearly  all  the  larger  institutions  and  many  of  the  small  colleges 
maintain  student  employment  bureaus.  The  purpose  of  these 
agencies  is  to  ascertain  the  local  opportunities  for  student  labor 
and  to  put  the  student  seeking  employment  in  touch  with  a  suitable 
occupation. 

The  American  college  or  university  community  does  not  regard 
any  of  the  occupations  mentioned  or  any  other  form  of  honest  manual 
labor  on  the  part  of  students  as  degrading.  This  fact  deserves 
especial  emphasis,  because  in  certain  other  countries  there  is  quite  a 
different  attitude  toward  students  who  are  obliged  to  work  their  way 
through  college  or  who  are  recipients  of  scholarships,  bursaries,  or 
loans.  The  American  student  who  earns  his  way  suffers  no  loss  of 
social  standing.  He  is  eligible  for  any  social  honor  bestowed  by  his 
fellows,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  son  of  the  wealthiest  parent.  In- 
deed, the  fact  that  a  popular  or  talented  young  man  waits  on  the 
table,  for  instance,  in  order  to  make  his  education  possible,  generally 
raises  him  in  the  esteem  both  of  his  fellow  students  and  of  his  in- 
structors. 

Many  students  from  other  countries  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
manifold  opportunities  for  self-help  and  have  thus  eked  out  the 
money  needed  for  a  long  and  expensive  university  education.  No 
discrimination  in  favor  of  native  students  is  shown  either  by  the 
employers  or  by  the  university  employment  agencies.  However,  the 
foreign  student  contemplating  a  course  of  study  in  the  United  States 
should  be  warned  to  bring  with  him  enough  money  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  first  year.  Before  he  can  count  on  remunerative  em- 
ployment, he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  country 
and  must  be  known  to  the  officers  of  the  institution  at  which  he  is 
enrolled. 


CHAPTER  II. 
COLLEGE  LIFE. 

American  educators  are  practically  unanimous  in  the  belief  that 
the  associations  which  the  student  forms  with  his  fellows  and  the 
activities  with  which  he  fills  his  leisure  hours  are  educative  factors 
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hardly  less  important  than  the  instructional  work  of  the  institution. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  college  and  the  collegiate  divisions  of 
the  universities.  Students  in  the  professional  and  graduate  schools, 
thoroughly  absorbed  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  practice  of 
their  professions,  are  likely  to  have  less  time  and  inclination  to 
cultivate  other  interests.  Encouraged  by  the  governing  authorities, 
there  has  grown  up  at  most  American  colleges  and  universities  a 
kind  of  institutional  life  which  is  distinctly  national.  There  is,  to 
be  sure,  a  certain  generic  similarity  in  the  ideals  and  interests  of 
students  the  world  over,  which  manifests  itself  in  similar  ways. 
Yet  American  "  college  life,"  as  it  is  called,  exhibits  many  customs 
and  activities  that  seem  to  be  entirely  unlike  those  of  European  and 
Latin  American  students.  To  this  extent  it  is  unique  and  deserves 
brief  notice.  The  foreign  observer  is  perhaps  first  struck  by  the 
complexity  and  intensity  of  college  life.  The  work  of  the  classroom 
or  the  laboratory  seems  to  be  merely  the  focus  for  numerous  other 
occupations,  all  pursued  with  a  passionate  earnestness. 

ATHLETICS. 

» 

Chief  among  the  extra-curricular  activities  is  athletics,  which  occu- 
pies a  shrine  of  its  own  not  only  in  the  hearts  of  college  and  univer- 
sity students  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  whole  American  people.  Ath- 
letic sports  are  of  comparatively  recent  development.  They  began 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  alive.  It  is  only  within  a  little  more 
than  a  generation  that  Americans  have  ceased  to  find  ample  scope  for 
physical  activity  in  the  fields  to  be  tilled,  the  woods  to  be  cleared  or 
explored,  and  the  forces  of  the  land  to  be  subdued.  It  is  the  sudden 
urbanization  of  the  United  States  that  has  stimulated  the  growth  of 
athletic  games.  The  city  youth  replaces  by  strenuous  group  sports 
the  excitements  and  exertions  of  his  pioneering  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. The  urban  public  participates  vicariously  and  is  boister- 
ously enthusiastic  over  athletic  exhibitions.  Both  the  college  com- 
munity and  the  country  at  large  are  prone  to  make  a  hero  of  the 
successful  college  athlete.  These  are  social  phenomena  of  considera- 
ble significance  in  American  life.  They  partly  account  for  the  large 
share  of  the  college  student's  attention  which  athletics  claim  and  for 
the  prominence  of  athletic  interests  in  most  college  communities. 

Nearly  every  college  and  university  maintains  four  types  of  ath- 
letic teams  which  compete  with  the  teams  of  other  institutions — base- 
ball teams,  football  teams,  basketball  teams,  and  track  teams.  Track 
athletics,  as  it  is  called,  includes  running,  jumping,  weight  throwing, 
etc.  In  addition,  most  of  the  larger  institutions  situated  near  bodies 
of  water  maintain  crews  for  boat  racing.  Numerous  other  branches 
of  athletics,  such  as  hockey,  fencing,  tennis,  etc.,  are  cultivated  at 
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certain  universities.  But  the  interest  of  the  general  public,  and  of 
the  college  or  university  community  as  well,  is  chiefly  centered  in 
the  four  sports  first  mentioned,  particularly  the  first  two.  Baseball 
in  the  spring  and  football  in  the  fall  make  a  special  appeal  to  all  ages 
and  classes  of  Americans. 

College  and  university  athletic  teams  are  trained  with  great  care 
and  often  at  great  expense.  It  is  customary  for  institutions  to 
employ  a  special  trainer  called  a  "  coach  "  for  each  of  the  principal 
branches  of  athletics.  The  larger  and  wealthier  institutions  build 
costly  gymnasia  and  training  quarters  and  construct  stadia  for  the 
public  games.  To  be  chosen  to  represent  his  institution  on  one  of 
its  important  athletic  teams  is  regarded  by  the  college  or  university 
student  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  distinctions  to  which  he  can 
attain.  For  many  years  it  far  outclassed  scholarly  distinctions  in 
student  estimation  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  general  public  as 
well.  Of  late  scholarship  has  been  receiving  more  appropriate  recog- 
nition, both  within  and  without  the  walls.  But  the  prestige  of  ath- 
letic success  is  still  undimmed.  The  intercollegiate  games  of  baseball 
and  football  are  played  before  vast  and  enthusiastic  crowds  who  are 
willing  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  for  the  privilege  of  watching  the 
spectacle.  Indeed,  a  football  game  between  Harvard  and  Yale,  for 
example,  is  an  event  of  national  interest.  The  last  one,  in  1914,  was 
played  before  an  audience  of  68,000  people,  in  a  new  amphitheater 
erected  especially  for  these  contests  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$600,000.  The  gate  receipts  were  $136,000.  Crowds  only  slightly 
smaller  assemble  for  the  games  between  the  teams  of  other  universi- 
ties. The  conspicuous  athlete  on  one  of  these  occasions  acquires  a 
publicity  that,  although  short-lived,  is  for  the  time  only  matched, 
perhaps,  by  that  of  the  favorites  of  the  stage. 

All  of  these  influences  naturally  combine  to  make  nearly  every 
able-bodied  young  man  strive  for  athletic  distinction.  Moreover, 
the  absorbing  devotion  to  athletic  success  has  created  an  ideal  of 
physical  fitness  which  pervades  practically  all  college  and  university 
communities  and  affects  the  lives  of  those  who  are  unable  to  win 
fame  in  the  arena.  To  be  in  good  physical  condition  and  to  partici- 
pate as  far  as  possible  in  some  kind  of  athletic  contest  have  come  to 
be  among  the  normal  ends  which  almost  every  student  sets  himself 
to  reach.  What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  devotion  of  men 
to  athletic  sports  holds  true  also,  with  only  slight  modifications,  with 
regard  to  college  women.  Less  publicity  and  strain  attend  the  athletic 
contests  of  women  students,  but  the  athletic  ideal  has  conquered  the 
colleges  for  women  as  well  as  the  colleges  for  men. 

The  prominence  of  the  athletic  interest  among  the  students  has 
led  to  the  incorporation  of  systematic  physical  training  in  the  college 
curriculum.    Most  progressive  institutions  now  require  every  candi- 
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date  for  the  bachelor's  degree  to  undergo  periodic  physical  examina- 
tions at  the  hands  of  a  physician  and  to  take  a  course  of  physical 
training  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  physical  instructor.  The 
conservation  of  health  and  the  promotion  of  a  sound  physical  devel- 
opment are  thus  made  fundamental  to  effective  intellectual  training. 

FRATERNITIES. 

Next  to  athletics  the  most  vital  and  generally  influential  factors 
in  college  or  university  life  are  the  fraternities  and  clubs.  Whereas 
athletics  is  a  democratizing  force  bringing  together  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  well-bred  and  the  uncultivated,  in  sharp  personal  competi- 
tion, or  uniting  them  in  a  common  enthusiasm,  the  fraternities  and 
clubs  tend  to  break  the  student  body  into  cliques,  on  the  basis  of 
similarity  of  tastes,  the  pursuit  of  a  particular  object,  or  social  com- 
patibility. They  represent  the  natural  cleavages  of  large  bodies  of 
people  into  smaller  congenial  groups. 

The  American  college  fraternity,  like  the  "  college  life  "  of  which 
it  is  the  outgrowth  and  the  expression,  has  no  exact  counterpart 
in  any  other  country.  The  student  corps  at  German  universities 
resemble  it  in  certain  features,  but  on  the  whole  are  quite  different. 
The  typical  college  fraternity  is  a  secret  order  of  strictly  limited 
membership,  having  a  Greek  motto  and  conducting  more  or  less 
mysterious  rites  of  initiation.  The  fraternity  is  known  by  the  initial 
letters  of  its  motto  (or  what  are  taken  to  be  such  by  the  uninitiated 
public),  as,  for  instance,  Psi  Upsilon,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  Phi 
Delta  Theta,  Sigma  Chi. 

A  great  many  fraternities  are  national,  or  at  least  interinstitu- 
tional.  They  consist  of  from  a  dozen  to  50  chapters  located  in  as 
many  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  So-called  na- 
tional fraternities  generally  have  a  central  administrative  bodj7, 
made  up  wholly  or  partly  of  older  men,  whose  duty  it  is  to  coordinate 
the  activities  and  help  in  maintaining  the  standards  of  the  frater- 
nity. The  individual  cliapters  of  a  fraternity  generally  consist  of 
from  15  to  30  members.  At  most  institutions  each  fraternity  has 
u  clubhouse.  These  clubhouses  vary  in  size,  comfort,  and  elegance. 
Some  are  modest  domiciles  containing  simple  meeting  rooms ;  others 
combine  under  one  roof — often  a  very  expensive  roof,  at  that — a 
dormitory,  meeting  room,  and  boarding  house.  All,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  members  then  live  in  the  fraternity  house  en  famille.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  natural  that  the  fraternity  should  become 
a  formative  influence  in  a  young  man's  character  second  to  no  other. 
On  the  whole,  this  influence  is  good.  Most  fraternities,  like  the 
orders  of  knighthood  from  which  through  Masonic  associations  they 
probably  took  their  origin,  set  before  themselves  the  pursuit  of  high 
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and  noble  ideals.  The  older  members  feel  responsibility  for  main- 
taining both  the  scholarly  standing  and  the  good  repute  of  the 
organization,  and,  indeed,  frequently  cooperate  with  the  faculty  to 
this  end. 

A  few  fraternities  or  individual  chapters  have  fallen  into  over- 
luxurious  and  vicious  habits,  in  which  cases  they  have  become 
peculiarly  dangerous  to  the  young  men  who  join  them.  These  are, 
however,  the  exception.  The  principal  objection  raised  against  the 
fraternity  is  the  disintegrating  effect  which  its  close  organization 
and  interfraternity  rivalries  may  have  upon  the  solidarity  of  the 
college  community.  But  this  objection  has  not  been  strongly  enough 
voiced  to  check  as  yet  the  growth  and  spread  of  fraternities. 

Local  secret  orders  without  affiliation  with  other  societies  are  also 
common  at  certain  institutions.  These  are  in  all  essential  respects 
like  the  national  fraternities  just  described.  At  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  universities  secret  fraternities,  local  or  national,  are 
either  rare  or  nonexistent.  For  instance,  at  Princeton  secret  socie- 
ties are  prohibited.  At  Harvard  the  vigorous  development  of  other 
types  of  social  organizations  has  kept  fraternities  from  becoming 
numerous  or  important.  At  these  universities  and  at  others  where 
similar  conditions  prevail  the  place  of  fraternities  is  taken  by  social 
clubs  which  parallel  in  the  variety  of  the  purposes  which  they  pursue 
the  clubs  of  the  outside  world. 

As  a  rule  fraternities  and  other  societies  welcome  congenial  for- 
eign members  of  similar  social  training.  Of  particular  interest  to 
foreign  students,  however,  are  the  cosmopolitan  clubs  which  exist  at 
most  universities  and  which  are  now  united  by  means  of  a  national 
organization.  These  associations  bring  together  upon  a  common 
ground  of  social  intercourse  the  citizens  of  every  country  represented 
in  the  student  body  of  the  university. 

Besides  social  clubs  there  are  at  practically  all  colleges  and  uni- 
versities other  clubs  organized  for  special  purposes;  for  instance, 
debating,  dramatic,  and  musical  clubs — Cercle  Frangais,  etc.  There 
are  also  professional  and  technical  associations,  such  as  engineering 
clubs,  chemical  clubs,  and  law  clubs,  to  which  students  of  the  pro- 
fessional schools  belong. 

The  musical  organizations  of  the  majority  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  partly  social  clubs  for  the  cultivation  of  an  art  and 
partly  money-making  ventures.  University  choral  societies,  glee 
clubs,  mandolin  clubs,  and  orchestras  travel  about  the  country  in 
the  vacation  periods  and  at  other  times,  as  far  as  the  work  of  the 
institution  permits,  giving  public  concerts.  These  are  often  sources 
of  considerable  profit  to  the  members  of  the  organizations. 
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RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS. 

At  nearly  all  American  higher  institutions,  including  the  State 
universities,  the  religious  life  of  the  student  body  is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  the  faculty  and  to  the  older  students.  The  officers  of 
the  strictly  denominational  colleges  usually  undertake,  more  or  less 
openly,  the  direction  of  the  religious  thought  and  observances  of  the 
students,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  the  sect  to 
which  the  college  owes  allegiance.  State  universities  are  of  necessity 
nonsectarian,  and  their  officers  never  interfere  with  the  religious 
affairs  of  the  students.  The  larger  independent  universities  also,  even 
though  founded  by  religious  bodies,  have  for  the  most  part  outgrown 
sectarian  limitations.  The  daily  chapel  exercises,  which  are  held 
at  nearly  all  American  universities,  both  State  and  independent,  are 
at  the.se  larger  universities  devoid  of  doctrinal  content.  Attendance 
is  now  generally  optional. 

The  religious  life  of  the  students  of  these  larger  American  univer- 
sities is  stimulated  and  fed  by  means  of  religious  organizations  for 
which  the  students  themselves  are  chiefly  responsible.  The  most 
widespread  and  influential  of  these  bodies  is  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  branches  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost. all 
Protestant  and  nonsectarian  universities  and  colleges.  In  nonsec- 
tarian institutions,  also,  the  Young  Men's  Catholic  Association,  the 
Intercollegiate  Menorah  Society,  the  Knights  of  St.  Andrew,  and 
other  religious  organizations,  membership  in  which  is  limited  to  the 
adherents  of  particular  sects,  are  frequently  established. 

UNIVERSITY   DEMOCRACY. 

Doubtless  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  American  college  or 
university  community  is  its  democracy.  A  spirit  of  good  comrade- 
ship in  work  and  play  pervades  the  typical  college.  No  barriers  are 
raised  between  groups  or  individuals  because  of  wealth  or  family 
connections.  A  student  stands  or  falls  on  the  strength  of  his  own 
attainments  and  personal  likeableness.  Cliques  represented  by  the 
clubs  and  fraternities  just  mentioned  are  formed  within  the  college 
itself,  to  be  sure,  but  they  seldom  bear  any  relation  to  outside  social 
alignments.  The  most  influential  and  exclusive  college  fraternity  may 
include  in  its  membership  sons  of  parents  of  every  grade  of  wealth 
and  every  calling.  Indeed,  the  typical  American  college  community 
rather  makes  a  cult  of  democracy,  and  since  it  is  saturated  with  the 
idealism  of  youth  and  is  more  homogeneous  than  any  other  commu- 
nity it  is  able  to  practice  democracy  with  comparatively  little  hard- 
ship. 

For  the  most  part  the  same  informal  relations  exist  between  stu- 
dents and  professors  as  among  the  students  themselves.    Few  profes- 
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sors  now  assume  superiority  in  their  dealings  with  students  or  demand 
special  deference  on  the  strength  of  their  position.  The  American 
university  professor  of  to-day  regards  himself  as  a  fellow  student  with 
those  whom  he  teaches,  a  little  older  and  more  experienced,  but  essen- 
tially on  the  same  plane.  The  relations  between  professors  and  stu- 
dents, then,  are  like  those  between  younger  and  older  men  elsewhere. 
This  condition  contributes  to  a  better  mutual  understanding,  a  more 
complete  harmony  of  purpose  in  the  university  community  than  usecf 
to  prevail  in  the  past.  It  has  minimized,  also,  the  need  for  disciplinary 
action  on  the  part  of  the  faculty. 

THE  FOREIGNER  AT  AN  AMERICAN  TJNIVERSITT. 

It  is  essential  that  the  foreign  student  who  contemplates  studying 
at  an  American  college  or  university  should  first  be  fairly  fluent  in> 
the  use  of  English.  He  should  at  least  know  the  language  well 
enough  to  be  able  to  read  it  and  to  follow  lectures  given  in  it.  If 
he  does  not  have  this  knowledge  when  he  arrives  in  the  United 
States,  it  will  probably  be  best  for  him  to  spend  several  months 
(three  or  four  should  suffice)  studying  English55  under  competent 
instruction  before  attempting  to  register  in  a  university  for  either 
a  general  or  professional  course. 

Once  having  mastered  the  vernacular  sufficiently  to  make  his  way 
as  a  student  and  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  social  activities 
of  the  university  community,  the  foreign  student  will  find  himself 
accepted  as  in  every  sense  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  institution.56 
Then  it  rests  with  him  what  his  place  shall  be.  If  he  is  agreeable, 
capable,  and  adaptable,  he  will  suffer  no  handicaps  in  his  relations 
with  the  natives.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  receive  a  most  cordial 
welcome. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  CENTERS,  DISTANCES  FROM  THE  PORTS 

OF  ENTRY,  AND  COST  OF  TRAVEL. 

m 

In  a  preceding  chapter 57  reference  was  made  to  the  extra-academic 
advantages  to  be  found  in  the  larger  American  cities.  These  cities 
are  also  foci  for  numbers  of  higher  educational  institutions.  There 
is  in  many  cases  a  certain  amount  of  reciprocity  between  the  various 

86  See  p.  27.     Summer  school. 

M  There  are  certain  exceptions  to  the  statement  made  above.  In  the  Southern  States 
persons  of  Negro  blood  attend  exclusively  the  schools  which  have  been  established  for  their 
race. 

wSee  p.  39. 
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institutions.  Aside  from  the  cultural  advantages,  therefore^  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States  have  distinct  advantages  as  cen- 
ters of  professional  training.  In  the  following  paragraphs  the 
principal  metropolitan  centers  are  mentioned.  The  institutions  of  col- 
legiate or  professional  grade  located  in  them  are  given  and  the 
distances  from  the  three  principal  ports  of  entry.  As  noted  in  Chap- 
ter II,  the  cost  of  travel  is,  in  the  average,  about  3.6  cents  a  mile  for 
railroad  fares.  An  additional  cent  and  a  half  per  mile  should  be 
added  for  first-class  Pullman  accommodations. 

NEW   YORK   CITY. 

New  York  City,  the  largest  American  city>  with  a  population  of 
5,621,151,  is  the  seat  of  the  following  collegiate  institutions  and 
universities : 

Columbia  University: 

Columbia  College^  arts  and  science  (for  men),  nonsectartaiu 

Barnard  College,  arts  and  science  (for  women),  nonsectarian. 

School  of  Law  (for  men)  • 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (for  men). 

Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering,  and  Chemistry  (for  men). 

Graduate  Faculties — Philosophy,  Political  Science,  and  Pure  Science  (co- 
educational). 

Faculty  of  Fine  Arts — Architecture,  Music*  and  Design  (coeducational). 

College  of  Pharmacy   (coeducational). 

School  of  Journalism  (coeducational). 

School  of  Business  (coeducational). 

Teachers  College  (coeducational) — 
School  of  Education. 
School  of  Practical  Arts. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  arts  and  science,  engineering  (for  men),  under 

municipal  control. 
Fordham  University  (for  men),  under  Roman  Catholic  control: 

St.  John's  College,  arts  and  science. 

School  of  Law. 

School  of  Pharmacy. 
Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  liberal  arts  (for  women),  under  mu- 
nicipal control. 
Manhattan  College,  arts  and  science,  engineering  (for  men),  under  Roman  Cath- 
olic control. 
New  York  University  (coeducational),  nonsectarian : 

College  of  Arts  and  Pure  Science. 

School  of  Applied  Science. 

Washington  Square  College   (offers  afternoon  and  evening  courses  equiv- 
alent to  courses  in  the  university  college). 

Graduate  School. 

School  of  Law. 

University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 

School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance. 

New  York-American  Veterinary  College. 

School  of  Pedagogy. 
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Bible  Teachers'  Training  School  (interdenominational). 

General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 

Union  Theological  Seminary   (interdenominational). 

New  York  Law  School. 

Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and  Flower  Hospital 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  of  New  York. 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry. 

New  York  is  itself  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  all  persons 
coining  from  Europe  and  from  certain  portions  of  Sonth  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  3,183  miles  from  San  Francisco  and  1,344  miles 
from  New  Orleans. 

CHIGAtiO,  UAm 

Chicago,  the  second  city  in  the  United  States,  with  a  population  of 
2,701,705,  is  also  a  great  educational  center.  The  following  univer- 
sities and  colleges  are  located  there : 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology  (for  men),  nonsectarian ;  undergraduate  and 

graduate  departments. 
De  Paul  University  (for  men),  under  Roman  Catholic  control: 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 
College  of  Engineering  (first  two  years). 
College  of  Law. 
College  of  Commerce. 
College  of  Music. 
Lewis  Institute,  liberal  and  practical  arts,  engineering   (coeducattoaal),  not*- 

sectarian. 
Loyola  University  (for  men),  under  Roman  Catholic  control: 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Department  of  Law. 
School  of  Medicine. 
School  of  Sociology. 

Engineering  Department  (first  two  years). 
University  of  Chicago  (coeducational),  nonsectarian: 

Schools  and  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 
Graduate  schools — 

School  of  Arts  and  Literature. 
Ogden  School  of  Science. 
University  College  (afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  courses  equivalent  to 

those  in  the  regular  colleges). 
Divinity  School  (Baptist). 
Law  School. 
Rush  Medical  College. 
School  of  Education. 

College  of  Commerce  and  Administration — 
College  of  Religious  and  Social  Science*. 
Northwestern  University  (located  in  Evanston,  a  suburb  of  Chicago),  coeduca- 
tional), under  Methodist  Episcopal  control: 
College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
Graduate  School. 
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Northwestern  University,  etc. — Continued* 

College  of  Engineering. 

Medical  School. 

School  of  Pharmacy. 

Union  College  of  Law. 

Dental  School. 

School  of  Commerce. 

School  of  Music. 

School  of  Oratory. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute  (Methodist  Episcopal). 

Norwegian-Danish  Theological  Seminary  (Methodist  Episcopal). 

Swedish  Methodist  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary. 
Bethany  Bible  School  (Christian  Brethren). 
Central  States  College  of  Pharmacy. 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Congregationalist). 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  (at  Maywood). 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary  (Presbyterian). 
Western  Theological  Seminary  (Protestant  Episcopal). 
Chicago  College  of  Law. 
Chicago-Kent  Law  School. 
Hamilton  College  of  Law. 
John  Marshall  Law  School. 
College  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Hahnemann  Medical  College. 
Jenner  Medical  College. 

Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery  of  Valparaiso  University. 
College  of  Dentistry  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Chicago  Veterinary  College. 
McKillip  Veterinary  College. 

Chicago  is  960  miles  from  New  York,  2,280  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  930  miles  from  New  Orleans. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  following  colleges  and  universities  are  located  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  third  in  size  among  American  cities,  with  a  population 
of  1,823,158 : 

Drexel  Institute  (coeducational),  nonsectarian : 

School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Arts. 

School  of  Engineering. 

Secretarial  School. 
Dropsle  College,  a  graduate  school  for  Hebrew  nnd  cognate  learning  (coeduca- 
tional ) ,  under  Jewish  control. 
La  Salle  College  (for  men),  under  Roman  Catholic  control: 

Department  of  Arts. 

Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 
Temple  University  (coeducational),  nonsectarian: 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Department  of  Theology  (nonsectarian). 

School  of  Law. 

Department  of  Medicine. 

Teachers  College. 
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Temple  University  (coeducational),  nonsectarian — Continued. 

Department  of  Pharmacy. 

Philadelphia  Dental  College. 

Department  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance. 

College  of  Music 

Training  School  for  Nurses. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (for  men  except  as  noted),  nonsectarian: 

The  College — 

School  of  Art* 

Towne  Scientific  School. 

Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 

School  of  Education  (coeducational). 

Graduate  School  (coeducational). 

Law  School. 

School  of  Medicine  (coeducational). 

Graduate  School  of  Medicine  (coeducational). 

School  of  Dentistry  (coeducational). 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
Bryn  Mawr  College  (at  Bryn  Mawr,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia),  liberal  arts  (for 
women),  nonsectarian: 

Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Departments. 
Haverford  College  (at  Haverford,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia),  arts  and  science 

(for  men),  under  Friends'  control. 
Swarthmore  College  (at  Swarthmore,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia),  liberal  arts 

(coeducational),  nonsectarian. 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  (at  Mount  Airy). 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Divinity  School. 
St  Vincent's  Seminary  (Roman  Catholic). 
Jefferson  Medical  College. 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia  Dental  College. 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Philadelphia  is  90  miles  from  New  York,  3,098  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  and  1,254  miles  from  New  Orleans. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

St.  Louis,  the  great  metropolitan  center  of  the  midsouthern  section 
of  the  United  States,  a  city  of  772,897  population,  contains  the  follow- 
ing collegiate  institutions  and  universities : 

St  Louis  University  (for  men),  under  Roman  Catholic  control: 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
School  of  Divinity. 
School  of  Philosophy  and  Science. 
School  of  Medicine. 
St  Louis  College  of  Dentistry. 
Institute  of  Law. 

School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
Washington  University  (coeducational),  nonsectarian: 
Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences — 

The  CoUege. 

School  of  Engineering. 

School  of  Architecture. 
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Washington  University  (coeducational),  nonsectarian — Continued. 

Henry  Shaw  School  of  Botany. 

Law  School. 

Medical   School. 

Dental  School. 

St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
Concordia  Theological  Seminary  (Evangelical  Lutheran). 
Eden  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  North  America. 
Kendrick  Theological  Seminary  (Roman  Catholic). 
Benton  College  of  Law. 
City  College  of  Law  and  Finance. 
St.  Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy. 

St.  Louis  is  1,127  miles  from  New  York,  2,2fr4  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  and  717  miles  from  New  Orleans. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Boston,  the  seventh  city  in  the  United  States,  with  a  population  of 
748,060,  is,  with  its  suburbs,  one  of  the  principal  educational  centers. 
These  colleges,  universities,  and  technological  schools  are  located 
either  in  the  city  itself  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity : 

Boston  College  (at  Chestnut  Hill,  a  suburb  of  Boston),  liberal  arts  (for  men), 

under  Roman  Catholic  control 
Boston  University  (coeducational),  under  Methodist  Episcopal  control: 

College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

College  of  Business  Administration. 

School  of  Theology    (Methodist  Episcopal). 

School  of  Law. 

School  of  Medicine  (homeopathic). 

Graduate  School. 
Northeastern  College  (for  men),  under  ¥.  M.  C%  A.  control: 

School  of  Liberal  Arts. 

School  »of  Engineering. 

School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

School  of  Law. 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge  (for  men),  nonsectarian : 

Harvard  College,  arts  and  sciences. 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science. 

School  of  Engineering. 

Mining  School. 

School  of  Architecture. 

School  of  Landscape  Architecture.  | 

School  of  Forestry.  j 

School  of  Applied  Biology. 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 

Divinity  School  (nonsectarian). 

Law  School. 

Medical  School. 

Dental  School. 

Graduate  School  of  Medicine. 
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BadcUffe  College  (affiliated  with  Harvard  University),  arts  and  science  (for 

women),  nonsectarian :  Undergraduate  and  graduate  departments. 
Massachusetts   Institute  of  Technology,   Cambridge    (coeducational),   nonsec- 
tarian: 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  departments. 

School  for  Health  Officers. 
Simmons  College,  scientific  courses  (for  women),  nonsectarian. 
Tufts  College,  Medford  (coeducational),  nonsectarian: 

School  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Engineering  School. 

Medical  School. 

Graduate  School. 

Dental  School. 

Crane  Theological  School  (Unlversalist). 

Jackson  College  for  Women. 
Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  liberal  arts  (for  women),  nonsectarian. 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Cambridge  (Congregationalist). 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Cambridge. 
New  Church  Theological  School  (Church  of  New  Jerusalem). 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  Newton   (Baptist). 
St  John's  Boston  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  (Boman  Catholic). 
Portia  Law  School. 
Suffolk  School  of  Law. 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Boston  is  232  miles  from  New  York,  3,312  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  1,576  miles  from  New  Orleans. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Baltimore,  a  city  of  733,826  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  the  fol- 
lowing universities  and  colleges : 

Goucher  College,  liberal  arts  (for  women),  under  Methodist  Episcopal  control. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  (coeducational),  nonsectarian. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy  (undergraduate  and  graduate  departments  of  arts 
and  sciences). 

Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Faculty  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

Department  of  Engineering. 
Loyola  College,  liberal  arts  (for  men),  under  Roman  Catholic  control. 
Morgan    College    (colored),    liberal    arts    (coeducational),    under    Methodist 

Episcopal  controL 
Mount  St.  Joseph's  College,  liberal  arts    (for  men),  under  Roman  Catholic 

control. 
St  Mary's  Seminary  (Roman  Catholic  theological  school). 
Baltimore  Law  School. 
University  of  Maryland  Law  School. 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  and  College  of  Physicians  and 

Surgeons. 
Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 
University  of  Maryland  Dental  Department 
Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
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Baltimore  is  185  miles  from  New  York,  3,076  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  1,158  miles  from  New  Orleans. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

San  Francisco,  a  city  of  506,676  inhabitants  and  one  of  the  chief 
ports  of  entry,  is  the  principal  educational  center  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  the  city  itself  and  its  close  vicinity  are  located — 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  (coeducational),  nonsectarian : 

Arts  and  Sciences — 
Undergraduate. 
Graduate. 

Department  of  Engineering. 

School  of  Education. 

Department  of  Medicine. 

Law  School. 
St.  Ignatius  University  (for  men),  under  Roman  Catholic  control: 

College  of  Letters,  Science,  and  Philosophy. 

College  of  Law. 
University  of  California  (coeducational),  under  State  control: 

College  of  Letters  and  Science. 

College  of  Commerce. 

College  of  Agriculture. 

College  of  Mechanics. 

College  of  Mining. 

College  of  Civil  Engineering. 

College  of  Chemistry. 

College  of  Medicine  (graduate  department  at  Los  Angeles). 

College  of  Dentistry. 

School  of  Architecture. 

School  of  Education. 

School  of  Jurisprudence. 

Graduate  School. 

Hastings  College  of  Law. 

California  College  of  Pharmacy. 
Pacific  Coast  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  1 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary  (undenominational). 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry." 
San  Francisco  Law  School. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons : 

Department  of  Dentistry. 

Department  of  Pharmacy. 
San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

San  Francisco  is  3,183  miles  from  New  York  and  2,477  miles  from 
New  Orleans. 

NEW  ORLEAN8,  LA. 

New  Orleans,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  Gulf  States,  a  city  of 
387,219  inhabitants,  contains  the  following  collegiate  institutions  and 
universities : 
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Loyola  University  (for  men),  under  Roman  Catholic  control: 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

College  of  Pharmacy. 
New  Orleans  University  (colored)   (coeducational),  under  Methodist  Episcopal 

control. 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (for  men),  nonsectarian : 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

College  of  Technology. 

Graduate  Department 

College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration. 

College  of  Medicine. 

School  of  Pharmacy. 

School  of  Dentistry. 

School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine. 

Postgraduate  School  of  Medicine. 

College  of  Law. 
H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College   (affiliated  with  Tulane  University  of 
Louisiana)  (for  women),  nonsectarian: 

School  of  Art. 

School  of  Music. 

School  of  Education. 
New  Orleans  College  of  Pharmacy. 

New  Orleans  is  1,344  miles  from  New  York  and  2,477  miles  from 
San  Francisco. 

WASHINGTON,   D.    C 

Besides  being  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  hence  of  peculiar 
interest  to  visitors  from  other  nations,  Washington,  a  city  of  437,571 
inhabitants,  is  also  one  of  the  leading  educational  centers.  Uni- 
versity and  college  education  are  furnished  by: 

American  University,  graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences    (coeducational), 

under  Methodist  Episcopal  control. 
Catholic  University  of  America  (for  men),  under  Roman  CathoUc  control: 

School  of  Letters. 

School  of  Law. 

School  of  Philosophy. 

Department  of  Education. 

School  of  Sacred  Sciences  (Roman  Catholic). 

School  of  Sciences. 

Graduate  Departments. 
Catholic  Sisters  College  (affiliated  with  the  Catholic  University  of  America), 

liberal  arts  (for  the  sisterhood)  under  Roman  Catholic  control. 
Trinity  College   (affiliated  with  the  Catholic  University  of  America),  liberal 

arts  (for  women),  under  Roman  Catholic  control. 
Gallaudet  College    (for  the  deaf),  liberal  arts  and  sciences    (coeducational), 

under  national  control. 
Georgetown  University  (for  men),  under  Roman  Catholic  control: 

Georgetown  College,  arts  and  science. 

School  of  Medicine. 

Dental  School. 

School  of  Law. 

Graduate  School. 

Foreign  Service  School. 
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George  Washington  University  (coeducational),  nonsecturlan : 

Columbian  College,  arts  and  science. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

College  of  Engineering. 

Teachers  College. 

Law  School. 

Medical  School. 

College  of  Pharmacy. 
Howard  University  (colored)   (coeducational),  under  national  control ; 

School  of  Liberal  Arts. 

School  of  Education. 

School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

School  of  Applied  Science. 

School  of  Music. 

School  of  Religion  (interdenominational)* 

School  of  Medicine — 
Medical  College. 
Dental  College. 
Pharmaceutic  College. 

School  of  Law. 
National  University  Law  School. 
Washington  College  of  Law. 
United  States  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Washington  is  225  miles  from  New  York,  3,116  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  and  1,118  miles  from  New  Orleans. 


SECTION  in. 


CHAPTER  I. 

COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS, 

Admission  to  American  colleges  or  the  collegiate  divisions  of 
universities  is  usually  based  upon  the  completion  of  a  four-year 
secondary  school  course  or  its  equivalent.  Since  there  is  consider- 
able variation  in  the  courses  and  standards  of  secondary  schools, 
colleges  have  come  by  common  consent  to  express  their  entrance 
requirements  in  terms  of  "  units."  The  following  definition  of  a 
"  unit "  is  now  generally  accepted  by  both  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  country : 

A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school, 
constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  A  four-year 
secondary  school  curriculum  should  be  regarded  as  representing  not  more 
than  16  units  of  work. 

This  statement  is  designed  to  afford  a  standard  of  measurement  for  the  work 
done  in  secondary  schools.  It  takes  the  four-year  high-school  course  as  a  basis, 
and  assumes  that  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  from  36  to  40  weeks,  that  a 
period  is  from  40  to  60  minutes  in  length,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  for 
four  or  five  periods  a  week;  but  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  satisfactory 
year's  work  in  any  subject  can  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  60-minute  hours  or  their  equivalent  Schools  organized  on  any  other 
than  a  four-year  basis  can,  nevertheless,  estimate  their  work  in  terms  of  this 
unit. 

From  the  foregoing  definition  it  appears  that  the  four-year  high- 
school  course  normally  consists  of  16  units  of  work.  The  entrance 
requirements  of  most  standard  colleges  call  for  the  completion  of 
from  14  to  16  units.  Colleges  which  require  lees  than  14  units  for 
admission  are  not  regarded  as  standard. 

Two  methods  of  admission  .are  common.  Throughout  the  West 
and  Middle  West,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  East  also,  colleges 
admit  by  certificate.  Under  this  plan  a  candidate  for  entrance  must 
present  a  statement  from  the  principal  or  head  master  of  the  school 
which  he  has  attended,  showing  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work 
he  has  done.  If  the  certificate  indicates  that  the  studies  required 
for  entrance  by  the  college  have  been  satisfactorily  pursued,  and  if 
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the  standing  of  the  school  issuing  the  certificate  is  known  and  ap- 
proved by  the  college  authorities,  the  candidate  is  admitted  without 
further  formalities. 

The  other  method  of  admission,  in  vogue  in  a  number  of  the  older 
institutions  in  the  East,  is  by  examination.  In  order  to  systematize 
both  the  entrance  examinations  and  the  courses  offered  by  the  sec- 
ondary schools  in  preparation  for  them,  some  30  institutions  which 
admit  by  this  method,  together  with  the  principal  associations  of 
colleges  and  secondary  schools,  have  formed  an  organization  to  con- 
duct examinations,  known  as  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  A  student  is  admitted  by  any  college  which  is  a  member  of 
the  board  if  he  passes  the  examination  set  by  the  board  in  the  sub- 
jects required  by  the  college  for  entrance.  The  standards  main- 
tained by  the  board  are  so  high  that  a  certificate  showing  that  a 
candidate  has  passed  its  examinations  is  generally  accepted  for  en- 
trance by  other  institutions  also.  Nevertheless,  a  few  institutions 
which  admit  by  examination  prefer  to  conduct  their  own  exami- 
nations. 

The  statements  of  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  74  institutions 
described  in  Section  VI  indicate  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  not 
only  in  the  subjects  required  by  different  institutions,  but  also  in  the 
number  of  units  prescribed  and  in  the  way  in  which  these  units  are 
distributed.  Whether  a  student  enters  on  a  secondary  school  certifi- 
cate or  on  the  certificate  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  or  takes  the  special  examinations  of  the  institution  he  means 
to  attend,  he  must  meet  the  specific  requirements  of  that  institution 
in  the  matter  of  subjects  and  units  prescribed. 

The  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
.  cover  almost  the  whole  range  of  subjects  required  or  accepted  for 
college  entrance  by  the  leading  institutions  of  the  country.  Its 
definitions  of  the  content  of  these  subjects  may  therefore  serve  to 
show  the  scope  of  secondary  education  in  the  various  branches. 
The  essential  parts  of  its  latest  circular  are  quoted  in  the  following 
pages.  By  consulting  it  the  foreign  student  who  plans  to  enter  an 
American  college  should  be  able  to  estimate  whether  his  preliminary 
studies  have  fitted  him  for  admission  to  the  college  of  his  choice.- 
Most  institutions  are  willing  to  make  certain  concessions  from  the 
strict  letter  of  the  requirements  to  students  from  foreign  countries 
who  can  demonstrate  an  equivalent  preparation  in  subjects  otb  r 
than  those  prescribed. 


•  The  board  holds  examinations  in  almost  every  State  and  in  several  foreign  coontrl  \, 
including  Canada,  England,  and  France ;  also  in  the  Canal  Zone,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rl<  i 
A  document  showing  places  of  examination  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cento  by  tl  s 
secretary,  431  West  117th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  SUBJECTS  AS  DEFINED  BY  THE 
COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD. 


Grammar  and  composition. 

Literature.58 

Ancient  history. 

Medieval  and  modern  history. 

Modern  history. 

English  history. 

American  history. 

Civil  government 

American  history  and  civil  government* 

Grammar. 

Elementary  prose  composition. 

Second-year  Latin. 

Cicero  and  sight  translation  of  prose. 

Latin  1,  2,  and  4  combined. 

Vergil  and  sight  translation  of  poetry. 

Advanced  prose  composition. 

Sight  translation  of  prose. 

Sight  translation  of  poetry. 

Grammar. 

Elementary  prose  composition. 

Xenophon  (Anabasis,  I-IV). 

Homer  (Iliad,  I-III). 

Prose  composition. 

Sight  translation  of  Attic  prose. 

Xenophon   (Anabasis,  I-IV)  and  sight  translation  of  Attic 

prose. 
Homer  (Iliad,  I-III)  and  sight  translation  of  Homer. 
Elementary  (first  and  second  years). 
Intermediate  (third  year). 

Intermediate  and  advanced  (third  and  fourth  years). 
Elementary  (first  and  second  years). 
Intermediate  (third  year). 
Intermediate  and  advanced  (third  and  fourth  years). 

Elementary  algebra  complete. 

Algebra  to  quadratics. 

Quadratics  and  beyond. 

Advanced  algebra. 

Plane  geometry. 

Solid  geometry. 

Plane  and  solid  geometry. 

Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry. 

Plane  trigonometry. 


"The  candidate  most  submit  a  teacher's  certificate  covering  his  reading  in  English 
literature.  A  suitable  blank  form  for  the  certificate  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board ;  but  the  certificate  must  be  sent  by  mail  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  of  the  university,  college,  or  scientific  school 
that  the  candidate  wishes  to  enter. 


English 

1. 

2. 

History 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

B. 

F. 

Q. 

Latin 

J. 

2. 

• 

3. 

*. 

m. 

5. 

6. 

P. 

e. 

Greek 

Al. 

A2. 

B. 

0. 

F. 

0. 

BG. 

CH. 

French 

A. 

B. 

. 

BC. 

German 

A. 

B. 

BC. 

Spanish 

Ha  thematic*  A. 

AL 

A2. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

CD. 

E. 

F. 
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Biology08 

Botany  * 

Chemistry" 

Drawing — Freehand  drawing. 

Mechanical  drawing* 
Geography  n 
Music — ITarmony. 
Physios  • 
Zoology  w 

The  following  scale  of  values  of  admission  requirements  In  terms  of  units  has 
received  the  indorsement  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board: 


Unto. 

English  1 11 

2 1* 

History  A 1 


B. 

C. 
D. 
E. 


Civil  Government 

Latin  I" 

2n 

J" 

4tt 

5n 

en 

Greek  Al 

A2 

B 

C 

CH 

F 


1 

1 
1 
1 

i 

1 
1 
2 
1 
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1 

1 
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French  A 2 


B 
C 


1 
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German  A 

B 

€ 

Spanish 

Mathematics  A 


Units. 
_    2 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
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Al 

At 

B 

C 

B 

F 

Physics 1 

Chemistry 1 

Biology 1 

Botany 1 

Geography 1 

Zoology 1 

Drawing — 

Freehand 1 

Mechanical 1 

Music 1 


* 
* 


Literature. 


The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  the  reading  and  study  of  a  number 
of  books  from  which  may  be  framed  a  progressive  course  in  literature.  The 
student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud  and  should  be  encouraged  to  com- 


M  In  each  of  these  subjects  the  candidate  must  submit  a  teacher's  certificate  covering 
Mb  laboratory  work.  A  suitable  blank  form  for  the  certificate  may  be  obtained  from  tbe 
secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board ;  but  tbe  certificate  must  be  mailed 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  AdmUtton  of  the  university,  college*  or  scientific 
school  that  the  condldate  wishes  to  enter. 

60  In  mechanical  drawing  (but  not  in  freehand  drawing)  the  candidate  must  submit  a 
number  of  certified  plates.  These  plates  should  be  Bent  by  mall  or  express  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  at  the  earliest  possible  date  In  advance 
of  the  examination  In  mechanical  drawing.  If  the  candidate's  plates  are  unsatisfactory, 
his  examination  will  be  invalidated.  A  blank  form  Indicating  the  character  of  the  certifi- 
cate required  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

*  Latin  1,  2,  4,  and  5  are  counted  as  one  unit  each,  S  as  two  units,  and  6  as  one-half 
unit ;  but  3  has  no  assigned  value  unless  offered  alone ;  1,  2,  and  6  have  no  assigned  values 
unless  offered  with  4  or  5,  and  in  no  case  Is  the  total  requirement  to  be  counted  as  more 
than  four  units. 
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mit  to  memory  notable  passages  both  in  verse  and  la  prose.  As  an  aid  to 
literary  appreciation,  be  is  further  advised  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  most 
important  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose  works  he  reads  and  with 
their  place  in  literary  history.  He  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  his  at- 
tention should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main 
purpose  and  charm  of  what  he  reads. 

A  few  of  these  books  should  be  read  with  special  care,  greater  stress  being 
laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the 
understanding  of  allusions. 

EXAMINATION,  1920-1922. 

Candidates  will  have  the  option  of  taking  either  of  two  examinations:  (1) 
Ooiuprehensive;  (2)  restricted.  The  comprehensive  examination  is  described 
so  page  1Q&    The  following  statements  apply  to  the  restricted  examination. 

However  accurate  in  subject  matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satisfactory 
if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling,  or  other  essentials  of  good  usage. 

Grammar  and  Composition. 

In  grammar  and  composition,  the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific  questions 
upon  the  practical  essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  various 
parts  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  and  those  good  usages  of  modem  English 
which  one  should  know  In  distinction  from  current  errors.  The  main  test  in 
composition  will  consist  of  one  or  more  essays  developing  a  theme  through 
several  paragraphs ;  the  subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the  books  read,  from  the 
candidate's  other  studies,  and  from  his  personal  knowledge  and  experience  quite 
apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner  will  provide  several  sub- 
jects, perhaps  8  or  10,  from  which  the  candidate  may  make  his  own  selections. 
He  will  not  be  expected  to  write  more  than  400  words  an  hour. 

DEFINITION  OF  REQUIREMENTS. 

ENGLISH. 

The  requirement  In  English  U  that  recommended  by  the  National  Conference  on  Uniform 


REQUIREMENT  FOR  1920-1922. 

The  study  of  English  in  school  bas  two  main  objects,  which  should  be  con- 
sidered of  equal  importance:  (1)  Command  of  correct  and  clear  English,, spoken 
and  written ;  (2)  ability  to  read  with  accuracy,  intelligence,  and  appreciation, 
and  the  development  of  the  habit  of  reading  good  literature  with  enjoyment 

Grammar  and  Compositive 

The  first  object  requires  instruction  in  grammar  and  composition.  English 
grammar  should  ordinarily  be  reviewed  in  the  secondary  school;  and  correct 
spelling  and  grammatical  accuracy  should  be  rigorously  exacted  in  connection 
with  all  written  work  during  the  four  years.  The  principles  of  English  compo- 
sition governing  punctuation,  the  use  of  words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs  should 
be  thoroughly  mastered;  and  practice  in  composition,  oral  as  well  as  written, 
should  extend  throughout  the  secondary  school  period.  Written  exercises  may 
well  comprise  letter  writing,  narration,  description,  and  easy  exposition  and 
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argument  It  is  advisable  that  subjects  for  this  work  be  taken  from  the  student's 
personal  experience,  general  knowledge,  and  studies  other  than  English,  as  well 
as  from  his  reading  in  literature.  Finally,  special  Instruction  in  language  and 
composition  should  be  accompanied  by  concerted  effort  of  teachers  in  all  branches 
to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of  using  good  English  in  his  recitations  and 
various  exercises,  whether  oral  or  written. 

Literature. 

The  examination  will  include: 

A.  Questions  designed  to  test  such  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  literature 
as  may  be  gained  by  an  intelligent  reading  of  the  books  given  in  List  A  below. 

B.  A  test  on  the  books  in  List  B  below.  This  will  consist  of  questions  upon 
their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the  meaning  of  such  words, 
phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  works 
and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities  of  style.  General  questions  may 
also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of  the  authors,  their  other  works,  and  the 
periods  of  literary  history  to  which  they  belong. 

Division  of  Examination. 

When  parts  A  and  B  of  the  examination  are  taken  at  different  times,  each 
will  include  a  test  in  grammar  and!  composition. 

LIST    OF    BOOKS.    1920-1922. 
A.  Books  for  Reading. 

The  books  provided  for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from 
each  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are  to  be  made,  except  that  for  any  book 
in  Group  I  a  book  from  any  other  may  be  substituted. 

GBOUP  I CLASSICS   IN    TRANSLATION. 

The  Old  Testament,  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth 
and  Esther. 

The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I-V,  XV,  and  XVI. 

The  iEneid. 

The  Odyssey  and  the  JEneld  should  be  read  in  English  translations  of  recog- 
nized literary  excellence. 

GROUP  II — DRAMA. 

Shakespeare :  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Julius  Cesar. 

GROUP    III — PROSE   FICTION. 

Dickens:  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

George  Eliot:  Silas  Marner. 

Scott:  Quentin  Durward. 

Hawthorne :  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

GROUP  IV — ESSAYS,   BIOGRAPHY,   ETC. 

Addison  and  Steele:  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers. 
Irving:  The  Sketch  Book — selections  covering  about  175  pages. 
Macaulay:  Lord  Clive. 
Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail. 
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GBOUP    V — POETBY. 

Tennyson :  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  Gureth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  The 
Passing  of  Arthur. 

Browning:  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts 
from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Kiel,  Pheidippides,  My 
Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England, 
The  Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  "  De  Gustlbus  " — ,  Instans  Tyrannus. 

Scott :  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Coleridge :  The  Ancient  Mariner,  and  Arnold :  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

B.  Books  for  Study. 

The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups,  from  each  of 
which  one  selection  is  to  be  ixade. 

GBOUP   I — DRAMA. 

Shakespeare:  Macbeth  or  Hamlet. 

GBOUP  II — POETBY. 

Milton:  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus. 

Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  with  special  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley. 

GBOUP  III — ORATORY. 

Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

Washington's  Farewell  Address,  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  and 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 

GBOUP   IV — ESSAYS. 

Macaulay :  Life  of  Johnson. 

Carlyle :  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  brief  selection  from  Burns's  Poems. 

HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  requirements  in  history  and  civil  government  were  defined  by  a  ■pedal  Commission  of 
Eleven  authorized  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  November,  1916,  and  appointed 
by  the  Committee  of  Review,  April,  1917.  Hie  requirement*  are  based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  Seven  (1898),  and  of  the  Committee  of  Five  (1910)  of  the  American 
Historical  Association. 

Subjects  A,  By  D,  and  G  correspond,  in  general,  respectively,  to  the  successive 
subjects  outlined  for  a  four-year  course  in  History  in  The  Study  of  History  in 
Schools:  Report  to  the  American  Historical  Association  by  the  Committee  of 
Seven  (New  York,  Macmiilan,  1890),  and  with  more  detail  in  A  History  Syl- 
labus for  Secondary  Schools  by  a  Special  Committee  of  the  New  England 
History  Teachers9  Association  (Boston,  Heath,  1904),  though  some  changes  of 
emphasis  are  suggested  in  the  present  statement.  Subject  C  corresponds  substan- 
tially with  the  Subject  C  suggested  on  page  64  of  The  Study  of  History  in 
Secondary  Schools:  Report  to  the  American  Historical  Association  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  Five  (New  York,  Macmiilan,  1911).    Subjects  E  and  F  represent  the 
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same  content  as  Subject  G,  but  are  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  those  schools 

which  give  fuller  instruction  In  either  or  both  of  these  subjects  than  the  year 

contemplated  for  Subject  Q. 

In  each  of  the  subjects,  except  F,  the  following  preparation  is  required : 

1.  Historical  instruction  in  a  high  school  or  academy  for  one  year  to  the 

extent  specified  in  the  definition  of  the  Unit  of  Admission  Requirements. 
2«  The  study  of  an  accurate  historical  textbook,  in  which  not  less  than  500 

pages  of  text  are  devoted  to  the  particular  subject. 

3.  Collateral  readiug  of  appropriate  selections,  in  books  of  a  less  elementary 
nature,  amounting  to  at  least  500  pages. 

4.  The  ability  to  compare  historical  characters,  periods,  and  events,  aud  in 
general  the  power  to  combine  in  orderly  fashion  the  results  of  reading,  and  to 
exercise  judgment  as  well  as  memory. 

5.  The  ability  to  locate  places  historically  Important  and  to  describe  terri- 
torial changes  and  other  historical  movements  on  an  outline  map,  acquired 
from  the  study  of  physical  as  well  as  political  geography  with  the  aid  of  map 
work. 

A.  Ancient  History. 

One  unit. 

The  course  should  devote  one-half  of  the  year  to  the  study  of  the  history  of 
the  ancient  Orient  and  of  Greece  as  far  as  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the 
break  up  of  his  empire,  with  the  study  of  Western  Hellas  to  the  death  of  Timo- 
leon.  The  second  half  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  history  of 
Koine  as  far  as  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  During  this  half  year  time  should 
be  found  for  the  study  of  the  Hellenistic  Period  of  Greek  history  and  the  merg- 
ing of  the  story  of  Greece  with  the  story  of  Rome. 

Since  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  time  available  can  be  allotted 
to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Orient,  only  so  much  of  its  narrative  his- 
tory should  be  studied  as  will  hold  the  story  together  and  fix  its  geography 
and  its  time  relations,  including  some  fixed  dates  of  early  chronology.  Em- 
phasis should  be  laid  not  upon  the  details  of  military  and  political  history 
but  upon  the  civilization  developed  by  the  different  peoples  of  the  Orient,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  contributions  which  they  made  to  later  ages. 

When  we  pass  to  the  study  of  Greek  history  little  time  should  be  spent  on 
the  period  prior  to  the  Persian  Wars,  except  to  deal  concretely  with  Homeric 
society  and  to  emphasize  the  expansion  of  Hellas.  From  the  Persian  Wars 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  study  should  be  exact  and  thorough,  with  special 
reference  to  the  political,  intellectual,  and  artistic  development  of  Hellas  dur- 
ing the  Age  of  Pericles.  Instead  of  trying  to  trace  the  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  Athens  aud  of  Sparta  from  the  beginning,  the  working  of  government 
In  these  states  at  this,  the  time  of  their  maturity,  should  be  mastered. 

In  the  period  following  the  death  of  Alexander  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  follow  the  intricate  political  history  of  the  time,  but  opportunity  should 
be  taken  either  at  this  point  or,  preferably,  in  the  second  half-year,  just  prior 
to  studying  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  East,  to  dwell  upon  federal  govern- 
ment in  Greece  and  bureaucratic  government  in  Egypt;  upon  science,  philos- 
ophy, literature,  art,  and  especially  religion — the  decaying  religion  of  Greece 
and  the  expanding  cults  In  the  East — in  a  word,  upon  the  formation  of  the 
mixed  Grrcco-Oriental  culture  of  which  Rome  became  the  heir. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half-year  the  history  of  Rome  to  about  the 
year  300  B.  C.  should  be  covered  very  rapidly;  the  Roman  religion  being 
made  the  most  important  subject     of  study.     The  attempt  should  be  made 
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rather  to  understand  the  organization  and  working  of  Senatorial  government 
in  the  third  and  second  centuries  B.  C.  than  to  trace  the  changes  made  in 
Roman  institutions  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries.  From  300  B.  C.  to  the 
death  of  Marcus  Aurellus  the  study  must  be  relatively  detailed  and  thorough. 
After  this  period  the  course  should  move  rapidly,  lingering  only  on  the  reigns 
of  Diocletian,  Constantine,  and  Justinian.  The  period  of,  and  after,  the  Bar- 
barian Invasions  must  be  viewed  from  the  Roman  side.  Hence  little  attention 
should  be  given  to  Germanic  or  Mohammedan  migrations  and  institutions  and 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  modern  nations,  but  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
those  institutions  which  helped  to  preserve  and  to  pass  on  to  later  ages  the 
contributions  of  Roman  civilization ;  as,  for  example,  the  development  of  Roman 
law  and  of  the  Christian  Church.  Throughout,  wherever  possible,  the  treat- 
ment should  be  biographical 

B.  Medieral  and  Modern  Htetoij. 

One  unit. 

The  broad  plan  of  this  course  should  be  to  devote  one-quarter  of  the  year's 
work  to  the  period  prior  to  about  1900  A.  DM  closing  with  the  death  of  Pope 
Boniface  VIII ;  the  second  quarter  should  carry  forward  to  about  1660,  closing 
with  the  readjustments  in  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  of  the  Pyrenees; 
the  third  quarter  should  dose  with  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815 ;  and  the 
work  of  the  fourth  quarter  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  give  the  last  half  of 
the  time  to  events  since  1878,  with  the  purpose  of  explaining  clearly  the  causes 
and  the  issues  of  the  war  of  1014. 

The  contribution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Germans,  the  Christian  Church, 
and  Mohammedanism  to  medieval  civilization,  form  the  introduction  to  the 
study  of  feudalism,  the  Crusades,  the  formation  of  European  states,  and  the 
varied  aspects  of  medieval  society.  The  several  phases  of  the  Renaissance 
and  of  the  Reformation  should  be  supplemented  by  study  of  the  discoveries 
outside  of  Europe  and  of  colonial  rivalries.  The  absolute  monarchy  of  Louis 
XIV,  the  enlightened  despotism  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  republican 
government  of  Revolutionary  France  should  be  explained  as  types  in  the  de- 
velopment of  government  on  the  continent  While  the  Napoleonic  period  should 
not  be  neglected,  special  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion— its  political  and  social  aspects — upon  the  growth  of  nationalism  and 
democraov.  and  upon  the  economic  expansion  of  European  states  outside  of 
Europe. 

C.  Modern  Htitofy. 
One  unit. 

After  a  brief  survey  of  the  international  and  colonial  developments  since  the 
age  of  discovery,  the  course  should  begin  with  a  cross-section  of  the  govern- 
mental, social,  and  cultural  conditions  in  Europe  about  1660  A.  D.  The  abso- 
lute monarchy  of  Louis  XIV,  the  parliamentary  government  of  England,  the 
enlightened  despotism  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  republican  government 
of  Revolutionary  France  and  the  imperialism  of  Napoleon  should  be  studied 
as  types  of  government  In  the  transition  from  medieval  feudalism  to  present- 
day  democracy.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  growth  of  national  states 
and  to  the  leading  international  and  colonial  problems  since  1660  which  cul- 
minate in  the  British  Empire  with  its  self-governing  dominions,  the  partition 
of  Africa,  t lie  awakening  of  the  Far  East,  and  the  great  international  rivalries 
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of  the  present  generation.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution— its  political  and  social  aspects — and  some  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  leading  features  of  the  internal  history  of  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. The  study  of  the  last  half  century  should  include  some  account  of  the 
great  material  changes,  Important  inventions,  and  intellectual,  social,  and 
humanitarian  movements. 

D.  English  History- 
One  unit. 

The  division  of  the  work  between  the  two  half  years  should  be  made  at- 
about  1660. 

During  the  first  half  year,  the  periods  of  the  early  Plantagenets  (Henry  II 
and  Edward  I),  of  the  Tudors,  and  of  the  early  Stuarts  should  receive  emphasis. 
Though  the  economic  conditions  and  the  relations  with  Scotland  and  France 
and  later  with  Spain  are  interesting  as  well  as  important,  some  attention  should 
be  given  to  such  more  difficult  topics  as  Anglo-Norman  feudalism;  the  origins 
of  the  Constitution,  especially  the  Great  Charter  and  the  rise  of  Parliament; 
and  the  development  from  feudal  monarchy  toward  parliamentary  government. 
Some  attempt  also  should  be  made  to  explain  the  development  and  character 
of  the  Christian  chtfrch  in  England,  its  relations  with  papacy,  the  later  severance 
of  these  relations,  the  establishment  of  the  national  church,  and  the  Puritan 
movement. 

In  the  second  half  year,  starting  with  the  Restoration,  attention  should  first 
be  given  to  the  continued  struggle  between  Crown  and  Parliament,  culminating 
in  the  establishment  of  responsible  government.  In  studying  the  great  wars 
with  France,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  commercial  and  colonial  expan- 
sion in  America  and  in  the  East.  With  regard  to  imperial  policy,  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  unions  and  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies 
should  be  explained.  The  study  of  the  revolution  in  agriculture,  industry,  and 
transportation  should  include  some  consideration  of  the  consequent  political  and 
social  reforms.  Since  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon 
the  more  important  reforms  affecting  economic,  social,  and  political  life,  and 
upon  the  problem  of  Ireland.  Some  idea  should  be  given  of  the  growth  and 
nature  of  British  power  in  India,  and  the  problem  of  Imperial  organization. 

In  general,  it  is  desirable  to  emphasize  the  important  epochs  and  the  greater 
movements  rather  than  to  give  each  reign  equal  stress ;  to  trace  developments 
In  so  far  as  possible;  to  secure  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  more  influential 
personalities;  and  to  show  the  relations  of  English  history  to  the  history  of 
other  countries,  especially  the  United  States. 

E.  American  Hiitory. 

One  unit. 

The  course  in  American  history  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  work  of  the 
first  half  year  will  Include  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  while 
that  of  the  second  half  year  will  include  events  of  recent  occurrence.  In  the 
work  of  the  first  half  year  considerably  more  time  should  be  spent  on  the 
period  from  1763  to  1829  than  on  the  period  from  early  times  to  1763;  and  in 
the  work  of  the  second  half  year  more  time  should  be  given  to  the  period  since 
the  Civil  War  than  to  that  before. 

For  the  guidance  of  both  teachers  and  students  the  following  suggestions  are 
made : 
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1.  That  such  topics  as  the  routes  of  the  principal  discoverers  and  explorers, 
the  resulting  claims  and  settlements,  campaigns  of  the  principal  wars,  and  terri- 
torial growth  of  the  United  States  be  studied  primarily  as  map  work. 

2.  That  the  European  background  should  be  given  particular  attention  during 
the  colonial  period  and  during  the  national  period  to  1823. 

3.  That  the  various  attempts  at  colonial  union,  the  experiments  in  federal 
government,  and  the  growth  of  federal  power  be  especially  emphasized. 

4.  That  too  much  time  should  not  be  given  to  the  topics  of  slavery,  secession, 
and  the  reconstruction  period.  Instead,  special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
territorial  expansion,  and  social  and  industrial  growth. 

5.  That  special  importance  should  be  accorded  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  foreign  affairs,  tariff,  banking,  civil  service,  currency,  corporation  control, 
conservation  of  national  resources,  capital  and  labor,  and  other  present-day 
problems. 

6.  That  familiarity  with  the  lives  of  great  Americans  should  be  especially 
encouraged. 

F.  Civil  Government. 
One-half  unit. 

Civil  government  in  the  United  States  (National,  State,  and  local),  its  con- 
stitution, organization,  and  actual  working. 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  such  knowledge  of  the  field  as  may 
be  acquired  from  the  study  of  a  good  textbook  of  not  less  than  300  pages,  sup- 
plemented by  collateral  reading  and  discussion. 

For  the  guidance  of  both  teacher  and  student  the  following  list  of  topics  is 
suggested : 

1.  The  purposes  of  government,  including  prevention  of  crime,  care  of  de- 
pendents, preservation  of  public  health,  education,  taxation,  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  immigration,  and  control  of  commerce. 

2.  The  division  of  power  and  of  activities  among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

3.  The  Federal  Government :  its  organization  and  working. 

4.  State  government:  its  organization,  scope,  and  problems. 

5.  Local  government,  with  special  attention  to  the  forms  and  problems  of 
municipal  government. 

6.  Parties:  their  function  and  organization;  the  machinery  of  nomination 
and  election. 

7.  Attempts  at  reform:  initiative  and  referendum,  recall,  short  ballot,  etc 

Note. — The  above  list  of  topics  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but  rather 
to  suggest  such  representative  topics  as  should  be  included  in  the  school  course. 

Cf.  American  History  and  Civil  Government. 

One  unit. 

Candidates  who  wish  to  offer  American  history  and  civil  government  should 
devote  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  allotted  time  to  the  study  of  American 
history,  and  one-third  to  the  study  of  civil  government.  How  this  division  of 
time  should  be  arranged  must  be  left  to  the  experience  of  the  individual  teachers 
since  the  practice  has  been  found  to  vary  so  widely  that  no  general  direction 
can  be  given. 

In  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  American  history  the  course  should  cover 
lightly  the  period  of  discovery  and  settlement  and  the  colonial  period  to  17j83. 
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The  period  from  1763  to  1837  should  be  covered  with  cure.  In  the  same  way 
less  emphasis  may  be  placed  upon  the  period  from  the  end  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Andrew  Jackson  to  1S65  in  order  that  time  may  be  found  to  stress  the 
period  since  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  civil  government  the  student  should  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, its  powers,  organization,  and  workings;  should  understand  the  rela- 
tions between  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  general  nature 
and  extent  of  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States. 

The  examiners  in  preparing  the  question  papers  will  be  influenced  by  the 
consideration  that  the  work  of  this  course  must  be  done  more  thinly  than  in 
course  E  and  with  much  less  time  for  collateral  reading. 

1.  That  such  topics  as  the  routes  of  the  principal  discoverers  and  explorers, 
the  resulting  claims  and  settlements,  campaigns  of  the  principal  wars,  and  the 
territorial  growth  of  the  United  States  be  studied  as  map  work. 

2.  That  the  various  attempts  at  colonial  union,  the  experiments  in  Federal 
Government,  and  the  growth  of  Federal  power  be  especially  emphasized. 

3.  That  too  much  time  should  not  be  given  to  the  topics  of  slavery,  secession, 
and  the  reconstruction  i>eriod.  Instead  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  terri- 
torial expansion,  and  social  and  industrial  growth. 

4.  That  special  importance  should  be  accorded  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  foreign  affairs,  tariff,  banking,  civil  service,  currency,  corporation  control, 
conservation  of  national  resources,  capital  and  labor,  and  other  present-day 
problems. 

5.  That  familiarity  with  the  lives  of  great  Americans  should  be  especially 
encouraged. 

The  following  topics  should  be  mentioned : 

6.  The  purposes  of  government,  including  prevention  of  crime,  care  of  de- 
pendents, preservation  of  public  health,  education,  taxation,  immigration,  and 
control  of  commerce. 

7.  The  division  of  power  and  of  activities  among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

8.  The  Federal  Government :  its  organization  and  working. 

9.  State  government :  its  organization,  scope,  and  problems. 

10.  Parties:  their  function  and  organization;  the  machinery  of  nomination 
and  election. 

11.  Attempts  at  reform :  initiative  and  referendum,  recall,  short  ballot,  etc. 

Note. — The  above  list  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive  bjjt  rather  to  suggest 
such  representative  topics  as  should  be  included  in  the  school  course. 

LATIN— NEW  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  following  requirements  in  Latin  are  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation*  made  to 
the  American  Philological  Association  by  the  Commission  on  College  Entrance  Requirements 
in  Latin,  October,  1909." 

I.  Amount  and  Range  of  the  Reading  Required. 

(1)  The  Latin  reading,  without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  particular 
authors  and  works,  shall  be  not  less  in  amount  than  Ccesar,  Gallic  War,  I-IV ; 
Cicero,  the  orations  against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias; 
Vergil,  ^Eneid,  I-VL 

(2)  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  shall  be  selected  by  the  schools 
from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Cfesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and 

63  This  commission  and  Its  work  are  described  ni  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  pages  4-7. 
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Nepos  (Lives)  ;  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senectute)  and  Sallust 
(Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War)  ;  Vergil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  iEneid)  and 
Ovid  (Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

II.  Scope  of  the  Examinations. 

(1)  Translation  at  Siglit. — Candidates  will  be  examined  in  translation  at 
sight  of  both  prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and  range  of 
ideas  of  the  passages  set  will  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured  by  the  read- 
ing indicated  above. 

(2)  Prescribed  Reading. — Candidates  will  be  examined  also  upon  the  follow- 
ing prescribed  reading : 

In  1919.  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manillan  Law,  and  for  Archias ;  Vergil,  iEneld, 
I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate. 

In  1920,  1921,  and  1922.  Cicero,  the  third  oration  against  Catiline  and  the 
orations  for  Archias  and  Marcellus;  Vergil,  JEneid,  II,  III,  and  VI. 

In  1923,  1924,  and  1925.  Cicero,  the  fourth  oration  against  Catiline  and  the 
oration  for  the  Manillan  Law;  Vergil,  JEneld,  I  and  IV;  Ovid,  Metamor- 
phoses, Book  III,  1-137  (Cadmus);  IV,  55-166  (Pyramus  and  Thisbe), 
and  663-764  (Perseus  and  Andromeda) ;  VI,  165-312  (Niobe)  ;  VIII, 
183-235  (Daedalus  and  Icarus) ;  X,  1-77  (Orpheus  and  Bury  dice) ;  XI, 
85-145  (Midas). 

Accompanying  the  different  passages  will  be  questions  on  subject  matter, 
literary  and  historical  allusions,  and  prosody.  Every  paper  in  which  passages 
from  the  prescribed  reading  are  set  for  translation  will  contain  also  one  or 
more  passages  for  translation  at  sight ;  and  candidates  must  deal  satisfactorily 
with  both  these  parts  of  the  paper,  or  they  will  not  be  given  credit  for  either 
part. 

(3)  Grammar  and  Composition. — The  examination;  in  grammar  and  compo- 
sition will  demand  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common 
irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors 
read  in  school,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  simple  Latin  prose. 

Suggestions  Concerning  Preparation. 

Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should  begin  in  school  with  the  first  lessons 
In  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur,  and  should  continue  throughout 
the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure  correct  methods  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  From  the  outset  particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
developing  the  ability  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  each  word — and  so,  gradually, 
of  the  whole  sentence — just  as  it  stands ;  the  sentence  should  be  read  and  under- 
stood in  the  order  of  the  original,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  force  of  each 
word  as  It  comes,  so  far  as  this  can  be  known  or  inferred  from  that  which  has 
preceded,  and  from  the  form  and  the  position  of  the  word  itself.  The  habit  ot 
reading  in  this  way  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best  preparation 
for  all  the  translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  No  translation,  however, 
should  be  a  mechanical  metaphrase.  Nor  should  it  be  a  mere  loose  paraphrase. 
The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  translated,  gathered  in  the  way  described 
above,  should  finally  be  expressed  In  clear  and  natural  English. 

A  written  examination  can  not  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper  instruction 
in  any  language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both.  The  school 
work  in  Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writing  from 
dictation,  and  translation  from  the  teacher's  reading.  Learning  suitable 
passages  by  heart  is  also  very  useful,  and  should  be  more  practised. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Latin  he  is  reading  at  the  time,  if  It  is  prose,  and  greater  facility  in  read- 
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ing.  It  Is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  systematic  and  regular  work 
in  composition  during  the  time  in  which  poetry  Is  read  as  well;  for  this  work 
the  prose  authors  already  studltnl  should  be  used  as  models. 

Subjects  for  Examination. 

Latin  1,  2,  4,  and  5  are  counted  as  one  unit  each,  S  as  Hco  units,  and  €  as  one- 
half  unit;  hut  S  has  no  assigned  value  unless  offered  alone;  1,  2,  and  6  liavc  no 
assigned  values  unless  offered  xcith  4  or  5,  and  in  no  case  is  the  total  require- 
ment to  be  counted  as  more  than  four  units. 

1.  Grammar.     The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of  the  required 

amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1  and  2),  Including  the  prose  works  prescribed 
(see  II,  2). 

2.  Elementary  Prose  Composition.     The  examination  will  presuppose  the 

reading  of  the  required  amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1  and  2),  including  the 
prose  works  prescribed  (see  II,  2). 

3.  Second- Year  Latin.     This  examination  is  offered  primarily  for  candidates 

intending  to  enter  colleges  which  require  only  two  years  of  Latin  or 
accept  so  much  as  a  complete  preparatory  course.     It  will  presuppose 
reading  not  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I-IV,  selected  by 
the  schools  from  Ca?sar  {Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepos  (Lives) ; 
but  the  passages  set  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  sight  translation. 
The  paper  will  include  easy  grammatical  questions  and   some  simple 
composition. 
-J.  Cicero M   (orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  Archias)    and   Sight 
Translation  of  Prose. — The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of 
the  required  amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1  and  2). 
124.  Latin  1,  2,  and  4  combined. 

5.  Vergil  *  (JEncid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candi- 

date) and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry. — The  examination  will  presup- 
pose the  reading  of  the  required  amount  of  poetry  (see  I,  1  and  2). 

6.  Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

LATIN— OLD  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  recommendation*  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  American  Philological  AnorinHoa 
were  included  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Education  Association  on  College 
Entrance  Requirement*.  Some  of  the  examination*  in  Latin  formerly  held  by  the  board  are 
now  superseded  by  examinations  described  above. 

P.  Advanced  Sight  Translation  of  Prose  of  no  greater  difficulty  than  ordi- 
nary passages  from  Cicero's  orationa 
Q.  Bight  Translation  of  Poetry  of  no  greater  difficulty  than  Vergil's  JEncid. 

GREEK. 

The  following  requirements  in  Greek  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  American  Philological  Association. 

A I  Grammar. — The  inflections;  the  simpler  rules  for  composition  and  deriva- 
tion of  words ;  syntax  of  cases  and  the  verbs ;  structure  of  sentences  in 
general,  with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  conditional  sentences, 
indirect  discourse,  and  the  subjunctive.**  One-half  unit. 

63  In  1020  there  will  be  a  change  In  the  Latin  prescribed  for  intensive  study,  sec  pages 
70  and  71. 

"  Some  colleges  consider  Greek  Al  and  Greek  AZ  as  together  constituting  a  single  indi- 
visible subject. 
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A2.  Elementary  Prose  Composition,  consisting  principally  of  detached  sen- 
tences to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  grammatical  construction.** 

One-half  unit. 
The  examination  in  grammar  and  prose  composition  will  be  based  on  the 
first  two  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

B.  Xenophon. — The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis.  One  unit. 

C.  Homer—ZWad,  I-III :  The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad  (omitting  II,  494- 

end),  and  the  Homeric  constructions,  form,  and  prosody.  One  unit. 

F.  Prose  Composition,   consisting  of  continuous  prose  based  on   Xenophon 

and  other  Attic  prose  of  similar  difficulty.  One-half  unit. 

G.  Sight  Translation  of  Attic  Prose  of  no  greater  difficulty  than  Xenophon's 

Anabasis. 
BG.  Xenophon  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose. 
CH.  Homer — Iliad,  I-III,  and  Sight  Translation  of  Homer.  One  unit. 

FRENCH. 

The  requirement*  in  French  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America.* 

A.  Elementary  French. 
Two  units. 

THE  AIM  OP  THE  INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  pronounce 
French  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  French  prose,  to  put  into  French  simple 
English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every-day  life  or  based  upon  a 
portion  of  the  French  text  read,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of 
the  grammar  as  defined  below. 

THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  Including  the  inflection  of  the  regular  and  the 

more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  plural  nouns,  the  Inflection  of  adjectives, 
participles,  and  pronouns;  the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  common  adverbs, 
prepositions,  and  conjunctions ;  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the 
elementary  rules  of  syntax. 

3.  Abundant  easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  forms 

and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  natural  forms  of  expression. 

4.  The  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages  of  graduated  texts,  with 

constant  practice  in  translating  into  French  easy  variations  of  the  sentences 
read  (the  teacher  giving  the  English)  and  in  reproducing  from  memory 
sentences  previously  read. 

5.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

M  8ome  colleges  consider  Greek  Al  and  Greek  AS  as  together  constituting  a  single  indi- 
visible subject. 

"  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  which  was  submitted  in  December,  1898,  may 
bo  obtained  in  separate  book  form  from  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  The  lists  of  texts  at  present 
given  in  the  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  were  recommended 
by  a  committee  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  in  December,  1910. 
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Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  are:  A  well  graded  reader  for  beginners; 
Bruno,  Ij€  tour  dc  la  France;  Compayre,  Yvan  Gall;  Laboulaye,  Contes  bleu*; 
Ma  lot,  Sana  famiUe. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  from  250  to  400  pages  of  easy  modern  prose  in  the  form  ot 

stories,  plays,  or  historical  or  biographical  sketches. 

2.  Constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  In  translating  into  French  easy- 

variations  upon  the  texts  read 

3.  Frequent  abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes  written,  of  portions  of  the 

text  already  read. 

4.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

5.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  with  constant  application 

in  the  construction  of  sentences. 

6.  Mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectives,  of  all  but 

the  rare  Irregular  verb  forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional 

and  subjunctive. 
Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  Daudet,  Le  Petit  Chose;  Erckmann- 
Ohatrian,  stories ;  Halevy,  VAbb6  Constantin;  Labiche  et  Martin,  Le  voyage  de 
M.  Perrichon;  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France. 

B.  Intermediate  French. 

One  unit. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight 
ordinary  French  prose  or  simple  poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected 
passage  of  English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to  answer  questions  involving 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax  than  is  expected  in  the  elementary  course. 

THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

This  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  of 
ordinary  difficulty,  a  portion  to  be  in  the  dramatic  form;  constant  practice  in 
giving  French  paraphrases,  abstracts  or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected 
portions  of  the  matter  read;  the  study  of  a  grammar  of  moderate  completeness; 
writing  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  are:  Bazin,  Let  OberU;  Dumas,  novels; 
M6rim6e,  Colomba;  Sandeau,  Mile,  de  la  Seigli&re;  Tocqueville,  Voyage  en 
AmGrique. 

C.  Advanced  Frenck.M 

One  unit. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  end  of  the  advanced  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight, 
with  the  help  of  a  vocabulary  of  special  or  technical  expressions,  difficult 
French  not  earlier  than  that  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  to  write  in  French  a 
short  essay  on  some  simple  subject  connected  with  the  works  read ;  to  put  into 
French  a  passage  of  easy  English  prose;  and  to  carry  on  a  simple  conversation 
in  French. 


M  The  board  docs  not  hold  a  separate  examination  in  advanced  French.  In  place  of  it 
an  examination  Is  held  covering  the  intermediate  and  advanced  requirements  In  combina- 
tion as  a  single  subject. 
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THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

This  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  600  to  1,000  pages  of  standard 
French,  classical  and  modern,  only  difficult  passages  being  explained  In  the 
cfeiss ;  the  writing  of  numerous  short  themes  in  French ;  the  study  of  syntax. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  fourth  year  are:  Dumas  fils.  La  question  tf argent; 
Hugo,  Quatre-ringt-treize  or  Les  miserable*;  Loti,  PMieur  d'lslande;  Taine, 
JJAnden,  regime;  Vigny,  Cinq-Mars;  an  anthology  of  verse. 


BV.  Intermediate  French  and  Advanced  French. 

Two  unit*. 

GERMAN. 


The  reqaireaMBts  in  German  fellaw  the  vecommendallana  of  the  Committee  ef  Tvelve  ef  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America.*7 

A.  Elementary  German. 

Two  units. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German  the  pupil  should  be  able  to 
read  at  sight,  and  to  translate,  if  called  upon,  by  way  of  proving  ability  to  read, 
a  passage  of  very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative  prose,  help  being  given  upon  un- 
usual words  and  construction,  to  put  into  German  short  English  sentences  taken 
from  the  language  of  every-day  life  or  based  upon  the  text  given  for  translation, 
and  to  answer  questions  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as  defined  below. 

THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 

2.  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy  colloquial  sentences. 

3.  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  upon  the  inflection  of  the  arti- 

cles, of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  the  language  of  every-day  life,  of  adjec- 
tives, pronouns,  weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs;  also  upon 
the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal 
auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word-order. 

4.  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the  forms  and 

principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction 
of  natural  forms  of  expression. 

5.  The  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a  reader,  with 

constant  practice  in  translating  into  German  easy  variations  upon  sen- 
tences selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving  the  English), 
and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sentences  previously  read. 
Suitable  texts  for  the  first  year  M  are :  After  one  of  the  many  Readers  espe- 
cially prepared  for  beginners — Meissner's  Aus  m&ner  Welt;  Bltithgen's  Das 
Peterlc  t*o»  Nurnberg;  Storm's  Immensee,  or  any  of  Baunibach's  short  stories. 

m  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  which  was  submitted  in  December,  1898,  may 
be  obtained  in  separate  book  form  from  D.  C.  Heath  or  Co.  The  lists  of  texts  at  present 
given  in  the  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  -were  recommended 
by  a  committee  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  in  December,  1010. 

"  During  each  year  at  least  six  German  poems  should  be  committed  to  memory. 
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During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  The  reading  of  from  150  to  200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy  stories 

and  plays. 

2.  Accompanying  practice,  as  before,  In  the  translation  into  German  of  easy 

variations  upon  the  matter  read  and  also  in  the  off-hand  reproduction, 
sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of  short  and 
easy  selected  passages. 

3.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  directed  to  the  ends  of 

enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use  his  or  her  knowledge  with  facility  In  the 
formation  of  sentences,  and,  secondly,  to  state  his  or  her  knowledge  cor- 
rectly in  the  technical  language  of  grammar. 
Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  *  are :  Gersta  cker's  Germelshausen;  Eichen- 
dorff's  Au8  dem  Leben  eincr  Tangenichts;  Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut;  Jen- 
sen's Die    braune   Erica;   Seidel's   Leberccht  Hiihnchen;   Fulda's   Unter  vier 
Augen;  Benedix's  Lustspiele  (any  one).    For  students  preparing  for  a  scientific 
school  a  scientific  reader  is  recommended. 

B.  Intermediate  German. 
One  unit. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at 
sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty,  whether  recent  or  classical;  to  put 
into  German  a  connected  passage  of  simple  English,  paraphrased  from  a  given 
text  in  German ;  to  answer  any  grammatical  questions  relating  to  usual  forms 
and  essential  principles  of  the  language,  including  syntax  and  word-formation, 
and  to  translate  and  explain  (so  far  as  explanation  may  be  necessary)  a  pas- 
sage of  classical  literature  taken  from  some  text  previously  studied. 

THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  course,  the  reading 
of  about  400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant  prac- 
tice in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  In  writing,  paraphrases,  ab- 
stracts, or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read ; 
also  grammatical  drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  articles, 
cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses  and  modes  (with  special  reference  to  the 
Infinitive  and  subjunctive),  and  likewise  upon  word-order  and  word-formation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  third  year  •  are :  Heyse's,  Riehl's,  Keller's,  Storm's, 
Meyer's,  Ebner-Eschenbach's,  W.  Raabe's  Novellen  or  Brzdhlungen;  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell;  Freytag's  Die  JournalUten ; Heine's  Harzreifte. 

C.  Advanced  German.70 

One  unit. 

THE    AIM    OF    THE    INSTBUCTTON. 

At  the  end  of  the  advanced  course  the  student  should  be  able  to  read,  after 
brief  inspection,  any  German  literature  of  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  that  is  free  from  any  unusual  textual  difficulties,  to  put  into  German  a 

•  At  least  six  German  poems  should  be  committed  to  memory. 

w  The  board  does  not  hold  a  separate  examination  in  advanced  German.  In  place  of  it 
an  examination  is  held  covering  the  intermediate  and  advanced  requirements  in  combina- 
tion as  a  single  subject. 
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passage  of  simple  English  prose,  to  answer  in  German  questions  relating  to 
the  lives  and  works  of  great  writers  studied,  and  to  write  in  German  a  short 
independent  theme  upon  some  assigned  topic. 

THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

The  work  of  the  advanced  course  should  comprise  the  reading  of  about  five 
hundred  pages  of  good  literature  in  prose  and  poetry,  reference  readings  upon 
the  lives  and  works  of  the  great  writers  studied,  the  writing  in  German  of 
numerous  short  themes  upon  assigned  subjects,  independent  translation  of 
English  Into  German. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  fourth  yearn  are:  Goethe's,  Schiller's,  Lessing's  works 
and  lives. 

BC.  Intermediate  German  and  Advanced  German. 

Two  units. 

SPANISH. 

Two  units. 

The  retirement  in  Spanish,  which  fellow*  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  recommendation* 
made  for  French  and  German  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Association, 
is  based  upon  recommendations  made  by  a  committee  of  that  association  in  December,  1910. 

THE  AIM  OP  THE  INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to 
pronounce  Spanish  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  Spanish  prose, 
to  put  into  Spanish  simple  English  sentences  taken  from  the  lan- 
guage of  every-day  life  or  based  upon  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  text 
read,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as 
indicated  below. 

THE  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  conjugation  of  the  regular  and  the 

more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pro- 
nouns, and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax. 

3.  Exercises  containing  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 

4.  The  careful  reading  and  accurate  rendering  into  good  English  of  about  100 

pages  of  easy  prose  and  verse,  with  translation  into  Spanish  of  easy  varia- 
tions of  the  sentences  read. 

5.  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  about  200  pages  of  prose  and  verse. 

2.  Practice  in  translating  Spanish  into  English,  and  English  variations  of  the 

text  into  Spanish. 

3.  Continued  study  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and  syntax. 

4.  Mastery  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of 

the  modes  and  tenses. 

*■  At  least  six  German  poems  should  be  committed  to  memory. 
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5.  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

6.  Memorizing  of  easy  short  poems. 

The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  careful  thorough  work,  with  much  repeti- 
tion rather  than  upon  rapid  reading.  The  reading  should  be  selected  from  the 
following :  A  collection  of  easy  short  stories  and  lyrics,  carefully  graded ;  Juan 
Valera,  El  pdjo,ro  verde;  Perez  Escrich,  Fort  una;  Ramos  Carri6n  and  Vital  Aza. 
Zarayueta;  Palacio  Valdes,  Jose";  Pedro  de  Alarcon,  El  Capitdn  Veneno;  the 
selected  short  stories  of  Pedro  de  Alarcon  or  Antonio  de  Trueba. 

Every  secondary  school  in  which  Spanish  is  taught  should  have  in  its  library 
several  Spanish-English  and  English- Spanish  dictionaries,  the  all-Spanish  dic- 
tionary of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy;  one  or  more  manuals  of  the  history 
of  Spanish  literature,  such  as  that  by  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  and  Ticknor's  His- 
tory of  Spanish  Literature. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  present  definition  of  the  requirements  in  mathematics  b  in  accordance  with  recommen- 
dations made  in  September,  1903,  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society.7* 

A.  Elementary  Algebra. 

Two  units. 

The  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions. 

Factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multi- 
ple by  factoring. 

Fractions,  including  complex  fractions,  and  ratio  and  proportion. 

Linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more  unknown 
quantities. 

Problems  depending  on  linear  equations. 

Radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials  and  of 
numbers. 

Exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  negative. 

Quadratic  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal. 

Simple  cases  of  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations. 

Problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations. 

The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

The  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  arithmetical  and 
geometric   progressions,    with    applications. 
It  is  assumed  that  pupils  wilj  be  required  throughout  the  course  to  solve 

numerous  problems  which  Involve  putting  questions  into  equations.     Some  of 

these  problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from  physics,  and  from  com- 
mercial life.    The  use  of  graphical  methods  and  illustrations,  particularly  in 

connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  expected. 

Al.  Algebra  to  Quadratics. 

One  unit. 

The  first  seven  topics  described  under  Elementary  Algebra. 

At.  Quadratics  and  Beyond. 

One  unit. 
The  last  five  topics  described  above  under  elementary  algebra. 

72  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  on  Entrance  Re- 
quirements in  Mathematics  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society  for  November,  1903,  vol.  IX,  no.  2. 
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B.  AdTanc*!  A'gebra. 

One-half  unit. 

Permutations  and  combinations,  limited  to  simple  cases. 

Complex  numbers,  with  graphical  representation  of  sums  and  differences. 

Determinants,  chiefly  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  orders,  including  the  use 
of  minors  and  the  solution  of  linear  equations. 

Numerical  equations  of  higher  degree,  and  so  much  of  the  theory  of  equations, 
with  graphical  methods,  as  is  necessary  for  their  treatment,  including  Des- 
cartes's  rule  of  signs  and  Horner's  method,  but  not  Sturm's  functions  or  mul- 
tiple roots. 

C.  Plane  Geometry. 

One  unit. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  textbooks,"  including  the  general 
properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the  measurement  of 
angles ;  similar  polygons ;  areas ;  regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the 
circle. 

The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems. 

Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 

D.  Solid  Geometry. 

One-half  unit. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  textbooks,"  including  the  rela- 
tions of  planes  and  lines  in  space ;  the  properties  and  measurement  of  prisms, 
pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones;  the  sphere  and  the  spherical  triangle. 

The  solution  of  numerous  origiual  exercises,  including  loci  problems. 

Application  to  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

CD.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

One  and  one-half  units. 

E.  Trigonometry. 

One-half  unit. 

Definitions  and  relations  of  thp  six  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios;  circular 

measurement  of  angles. 
Proofs  of  principal  formulas,  in  particular  for  the  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent 

of  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  two  angles,  of  the  double  angle  and  the  half 

angle,  the  product  expressions  for  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  two  sines  or 

of  two  cosines,  etc. ;  the  transformation  of  trigonometric  expressions  by  means 

of  these  formulas. 
Solution  of  trigonometric  equations  of  a  simple  character. 
Theory  and  use  of  logarithms    (without  the  introduction  of  work   involving 

infinite  series). 
The  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  and  practical  applications,  including 

the  solution  of  right  spherical  triangles. 


•  *  The  board's  examination  questions  in  plane  and  solid  geometry  will  be  limited  to 
propositions  contained  in  the  syllabus  prepared  by  the  National  Committee  of  Fifteen  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  of  the  Mathematical  and  Natural  Sciences 
and  the  National  Education  Association.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  published  In 
The  Mathematics  Teacher  for  December,  1912. 
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F.  Plane  Trigonometry* 

One-half  unit. 

This  subject  is  the  same  as  the  preceding  except  that  no  topics  from  spherical 
trigonometry  are  Included. 

PHYSICS. 

One  unit. 

The  present  definition  of  the  requirement  in  phytic*  wm  framed  by  a  commission*  the  ap- 
pointment of  which  wm  authorised  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  May*  19f7. 
The  report  of  the  Commission  was  accepted  in  April,  1*W.T* 

General  Statement. 

1.  The  course  of  instruction  in  physics  should  include: 

(a)'  The  study  of  one  standard  textbook,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
connected  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  The  student  should  be 
given  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  consult  other  scientific  literature. 

(6)  Instruction  by  lecture-table  demonstrations,  to  be  used  mainly  for  illus- 
tration of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  physics  in  their  qualitative  aspects  and 
in  their  practical  applications. 

(c)  Individual  laboratory  work  consisting  of  experiments  requiring  at  least 
the  time  of  30  double  periods,  two  hours  in  the  laboratory  to  be  counted  as 
equivalent  to  one  hour  of  classroom  work.  The  experiments  performed  by 
each  student  should  number  at  least  30.  Those  named  in  the  appended  list 
are  suggested  as  suitable.  The  work  should  be  so  distributed'  as  to  give  a 
wide  range  of  observation  and  practice. 

The  aim  of  laboratory  work  should  be  to  supplement  the  pupil's  fund  of 
concrete  knowledge  and  to  cultivate  his  power  of  accurate  observation  and 
clearness  of  thought  and  expression.  The  exercises  should  be  chosen  with  a 
view  to  furnishing  forceful  illustrations  of  fundamental  principles  and  their 
practical  applications.  They  should  be  such  as  yield  results  capable  of  ready 
interpretation,  obviously  in  conformity  with  theory,  and  free  from  the  disguise 
of  unintelligible  units. 

Slovenly  work  should  not  be  tolerated,  but  the  effort  for  precision  should  not 
lead  to  the  use  of  apparatus  or  processes  so  complicated  as  to  obscure  the 
principle  involved. 

2.  Throughout  the  whole  course  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
common  Illustrations  of  physical  laws  and  to  their  industrial  applications. 

3.  In  the  solution  of  numerical  problems,  the  student  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  use  of  the  simple  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry  to  reduce  the 
difficulties  of  solution.  Unnecessary  mathematical  difficulties  should  \>e  avoided 
and  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  student  from  losing  sight  of  the 
concrete  facts  in  the  manipulation  of  symbols. 

Syllabus. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  topics  which  are  deemed  fundamental  and  which 
should  therefore  be  included  in  every  well-planned  course  of  elementary 
physics.     Only  a  few  of  the  most  important  applications  of  these  topics  have 

74  The  commission  and  its  work  arc  described  in  tbe  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  pages  4-12. 
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been  mentioned;  teachers  should  add  liberally  to  them.     It  is  expected  that 

the  teacher  will  arrange  these  topics  in  such  order  as  will  suit  his  individual 
needs. 

I.  Introduction  : 

a.  Metric  System. 

Linear  measure,  units — meter,  centimeter,   millimeter. 

Square  measure — square  centimeter. 

Cubic  measure — cubic  centimeter,  liter. 

Mass — kilogram,  gram. 
6.  Volume,  weight,  density. 
c.  States  of  matter:  solids,  liquids,  gases. 

II.  Mechanics: 

Fluids. 

a.  Pascal's  Law  of  Fluid  Pressure.     The  hydraulic  press. 
&.  Pressure  due  to  gravity. 

Pressure  varying  with  depth  and  density  of  the  liquid. 

Total  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel. 

c.  Principle  of  Archimedes. 

d.  Specific  gravity  of  solids  and  liquids. 

e.  Gases — relation  between  pressure  and  volume. 

f.  Atmosphere  pressure,  buoyancy,  the  barometer,  pumps  for  liquids 

and  gases. 

Solids. 

a.  Principle  of  moments. 

Parallelogram  of  forces  (Resolution  of  forces,  rectangular  only). 
o.  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion. 

Force,  momentum,  velocity,  acceleration. 

Uniformly  accelerated  motion,  when  initial  or  final  velocity  is  zero. 

Falling  bodies, 
o.  Mechanical  work. 

Energy — potential  and  kinetic. 

Conservation  of  energy. 

d.  Machines:   Principle  of  work  applied   to   machines,   mechanical 

advantage,    friction,   efficiency.      (Use   terms,    effort,    and    re- 
sistance.) 
Lever,  wheel,  and  axle,  pulleys,  inclined  plane. 

e.  Uniform  circular  motion ;  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  quali- 

tatively illustrated. 

f.  Law  of  universal  gravitation. 
Relation  of  weight  to  mass. 
Center  of  gravity. 
Stability. 

III.  Heat: 

a.  Heat — a  form  of  energy. 

Temperature,  Centrigrade  and  Fahrenheit  scales. 
&.  Conduction,  convection,  and  radiation. 
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IIL  Heat — Continued. 

c.  Expansion  of  solids,  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 
Expansion  of  liquids,  anomalous  expansion  of  water. 
Expansion  of  gases,  Law  of  Charles,  absolute  zero. 

d.  Change  of  state. 
Fusion,  the  melting  point. 
Vaporization,  boiling,  evaporation. 

e.  Measurement  of  heat,  latent  and  specific  heat 

f.  Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
IV.  Sound: 

a.  Nature  and  origin  of  sound. 

5.  Pitch,  loudness,  quality. 

c.  Velocity. 

d.  Reflection  of  sound,  echoes. 

e.  Resonance. 
V.  Light: 

a.  Definitions: 

Light,    luminous   bodies,    illuminated   bodies,   transparent,   trans- 
lucent, and  opaque  bodies. 

6.  Rectilinear  propagation  of  tight  in  a  homogeneous  medium,  shad- 

ows, pinhole  camera, 
o.  Photometry. 

Intensity  of  Tight   (source)  and  intensity  of  illumination  distin- 
guished. 

Law  of  inverse  squares. 

d.  Reflection. 

Law  of  reflection.     Regular  and  diffused  reflection. 

Plane  and  spherical  mirrors,  position  and  character  of  images. 

e.  Refraction. 

Laws  of  refraction  (qualitative). 

Refraction  by  plates,  prisms,  and  lenses. 

Lenses:  Converging  and  diverging,  conjugate  foci,  principal  focus, 
principal  axis. 

Position  and  character  of  real  and  virtual  Images  formed  by  con- 
verging lenses. 

Dispersion,  color,  and  the  spectrum. 

Applications:  The  camera,  the  human  eye,  the  compound  micro- 
scope, the  telescope. 
VI.  Magnetism: 

a.  Magnets,  permanent  and  temporary. 

b.  Polarity,  magnetic  attraction,  and  repulsion. 

c.  Magnetic  induction,  magnetic  field  and  lines  of  force,  permeability. 

d.  The  earth  as  a  magnet,  compass,  declination,  dip. 
VII.  Static  Electricity: 

a.  Electrification  by  friction;  two  kinds. 

b.  Electrical  attraction  and  repulsion;  electroscopes. 

c.  Conductors  and  insulators;  electrification  by  induction. 

d.  Condensers. 
VIII.  Current  Electricity: 

a.  Simple  voltaic  cell. 
Electro-chemical  action. 
Loonl  action  and  polarization;  prevention  of  polarization. 
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j  VIII.  Cubbent  Klectbicity — Continued. 

b.  Types  of  cells   (Daniel,  Leclanche'). 

c.  Electrolysis. 
The  ampere. 

Electrolysis  of  water,  electro-deposition  of  metals. 
Storage  cell. 

d.  Electro-magnetism. 

Magnetic  field  around  a  current. 

Relation  between  direction  of  current  and  lines  of  magnetic  force. 

Electro-magnets,  ampere  turns  (qualitative). 

The  electric  bell  and  the  telegraph. 

e.  Resistance. 
The  ohm. 
Ohm's  law. 
The  volt. 

Power: — the  watt  and  the  watt  hour. 

f.  Heating  effects. 

Fuse  wire  and  electric  heater. 
Arc  and  incandescent  lamps. 

g.  Measuring  instruments:   galvanometer,   ammeter,   voltmeter,   re- 

sistance box. 
h.  Series  and  parallel  connection  of  cells,  lamps,  etc 
i.  Fall  of  potential  in  a  circuit 
/.  Electro-magnetic  induction. 

Direction  and  magnitude  of  the  induced  electro-motive  force. 

Simple  two-pole  dynamo  and  motor. 

Simple  alternating  and  direct  -current  generator. 

Transformer,  induction  coil,  telephone. 

List  of  Experiments. 

Mechanics  : 

1.  Weight  of  unit  volume  of  a  substance,  prism  or  cylinder. 

2.  Principle  of  Archimedes. 

3.  Specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body  that  will  sink  in  water. 

4.  Specific  gravity  of  a  liquid,  two  methods    (bottle  and  displacement 

methods)  ;  or, 

5.  Specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  by  balancing  columns. 

6.  Boyle's  law. 

7.  Density  of  air. 

8.  Hooke's  law. 

9.  Strength  of  material. 

10.  The  straight  lever,  principle  of  moments. 

11.  Center  of  gravity  and  weight  of  a  lever. 

12.  Parallelogram  of  forces. 

13.  Four  forces  at  right  angles  in  one  plane. 

14.  Coefficient  of  friction  between  solid  bodies — on  a  level  and  by  sliding  on 

an  incline. 

15.  Efficiency   test   of   some   elementary   machine,   either   pulley,    Inclined 

plane,  or  wheel  and  axle. 

16.  Laws  of  the  pendulum. 

17.  Laws  of  accelerated  motion. 
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Heat: 

18.  The  mercury  thermometer ;  relation  between  pressure  of  steam  and  Its 

temperature. 
10.  Linear  expansion  of  a  solid. 

20.  Increase  of  pressure  of  a  gas  heated  at  constant  volume ;  or, 

21.  Increase  of  volume  of  a  gas  heated  at  constant  pressure. 

22.  Heat  of  fusion  of  ice. 

23.  Cooling  curve  through  change  of  state  (during  solidification). 

24.  Heat  of  vaporization  of  water. 

25.  Determination  of  the  dew  point. 

26.  Specific  heat  of  a  solid. 
Sound : 

27.  Velocity  of  sound. 

28.  Wave  length  of  sound. 

20.  Number  of  vibrations  of  a  tuning  fork. 
Light  : 

30.  Use  of  photometer. 

31.  Images  in  a  plane  mirror. 

32.  Images  formed  by  a  convex  mirror. 
88.  Images  formed  by  a  concave  mirror. 

34.  Index  of  refraction  of  glass;  or, 

35.  Index  of  refraction  of  water. 

36.  Focal  length  and  conjugate  foci  of  a  converging  lens. 

37.  Shape  and  size  of  a  real  image  formed  by  a  lens. 

38.  Magnifying  power  of  a  lens. 

30.  Construction  of  model  of  telescope  or  compound  microscope. 
Magnetism  and  Electricity  :         v 

40.  Study  of  magnetic  field. 

41.  Magnetic  induction. 

42.  Study  of  a  single  fluid  voltaic  cell. 

43.  Study  of  a  two-fluid  voltaic  cell. 

44.  Magnetic  effect  on  an  electric  current. 

45.  Electrolysis. 

46.  Laws  ot  electrical  resistance  of  wires ;  various  lengths,  cross-section, 

and  in  parallel. 

47.  Resistance  measured  by  a  volt-ammeter  method. 

48.  Resistance  measured  by  Wheatstone's  bridge. 
40.  Battery  resistance — combination  of  cells. 

50.  Study  of  induced  currents. 

51.  Power  or  efficiency  test  of  a  small  electric  motor. 

Laboratory  Notebook. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  does  not  require  the  submission  of 
the  candidate's  laboratory  notebook  as  part  of  the  examination  in  physics.  The 
notebook,  if  required  by  the  college  or  scientific  school  that  the  candidate  wishes 
to  enter,  should  be  forwarded  directly  to  the  proper  authorities  of  that  institu- 
tion. 
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Teacher's  Laboratory  Certificate. 

The  laboratory  certificate,  If  required  by  the  college  or  scientific  school  that 
the  candidate  wishes  to  enter,  should  be  forwarded  directly  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities of  that  institution. 

(School) 

(Post  Office  Address  of  School) 

(Date) 
(College  or  scientific  school  that  candidate  purposes  entering) 

I  certify  that  during  the  academic  years 

(Xame  in  full) 


has  personally  performed  and  properly  recorded  in  a  suitable  notebook 

experiments  in  the  physical  laboratory  of School. 

The  time  given  to  laboratory  work  has  been periods  of 

minutes  each,  equivalent  to periods  of  60  minutes  each. 

The  time  given  to  lectures  and  recitations  has  been periods  of 

minutes  each,  equivalent  to periods  of  60  minutes  each. 

Half  the  number  of  hours  given  to  laboratory  work  plus  the  full  number  of 

hours  given  to  lectures  and  recitations  Is  equal  to hours.™ 

(Signed) 

Teacher  of  Physics. 

The  teacher  may  here  enter  the  final  grade  of per  cent. 

CHEMISTRY. 

One  unit. 

The  requirement  in  chemistry  was  framed  by  a  representative  commission,  the  appointment 
of  which  was  authorized  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  April,  1911.  The  re- 
port of  the  commission  was  adopted  by  the  board  tn  April,  191S.T* 

The  following  requirement  has  been  planned  so  as  to  make  it 
equally  suitable  for  the  instruction  of  the  student  preparing  for 
college  and  for  the  student  not  going  beyond  the  secondary  school. 
To  this  end  the  requirement  is  divided  into  two  parts. 

Part  I  contains  a  minimum  list  of  essential  topics.  In  the  exami- 
nation papers  there  will  be  no  optional  questions  on  this  part,  and 
these  questions  will  count  60  per  cent. 

78  To  meet  the  board's  requirement  the  number  of  hours  here  entered  must  be  at  least 
120. 

"An  account  of  the  commission  and  its  work  will  be  found  in  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  pages  6-17, 
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Part  II  is  supplementary,  and  provides  for  a  more  extended  pro-" 
gramme  along  three  main  lines,  namely : 

A.  Descriptive  chemistry. 

B.  Chemical  principles  or  theories. 

O.  Applications  of  chemistry  in  the  household  or  in  the  arts. 

This  part  of  the  examination  paper  offers  a  choice  of  questions  and 
will  count  40  per  cent.  In  his  answers  the  candidate  must  confine 
himself  to  two  out  of  three  groups  of  questions. 

The  teacher  may  thus  devote  the  time  to  any  two  of  the  three 
groups  indicated,  and  so  adapt  his  course  to  local  conditions  or  per- 
sonal preference.  It  should  be  clearly  recognized  that  thoroughness 
in  teaching  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  an  attempt  to  cover  the  topics 
named  in  all  three  of  the  groups. . 

It  is  required  that  the  candidate's  preparation  in  chemistry  should 
include : 

(1)  Individual  laboratory  work,  comprising  at  least  40  exercises  selected  from  a 

list  of  00  or  more,  not  very  different  from  the  liat  below. 

(2)  Instruction  by  lecture-table  demonstrations,  to  be  used  mainly  as  a  basis 

for  questioning  upon  the  general  principles  involved  in  the  pupil's 
laboratory  investigations. 

(3)  The  study  of  at  least  one  standard  textbook,  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may 

gain  a  comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts 
and  laws  of  elementary  chemistry. 

Part  I.  Minimum  List  of  Essentials. 

The  following  outline  includes  such  representative  topics  as  should  be 
studied  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory.  The  material  is,  for  the  most  part, 
common  to  all  elementary  textbooks  and  laboratory  manuals.  For  convenience 
of  statement  the  topics  are  classified  without  reference  to  the  proper  order  for 
presentation.  The  actual  order  will  be  determined  by  that  employed  in  the 
textbook,  or  by  the  individual  teacher  himself. 

The  preparation,  properties  and  uses  of  the  following  elements — hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, atmospheric  nitrogen,  chlorine;  the  properties  and  uses  of  carbon  (including 
allotropic  forms),  sulphur,  sodium,  zinc,  iron,  copper,  and  gold.  In  the  case 
of  the  metals  mentioned,  the  action  of  air,  of  water,  and  of  dilate  acids  should 
be  discussed. 

The  preparation  (one  method),  properties  and  uses  of  the  following  com- 
pounds— hydrochloric  acid,  sodium  chloride,  silver  chloride;  sulphur  dioxide, 
sulphuric  acid  (preparation  by  the  contact  process),  hydrogen  sulphide; 
en  lei  um  phosphate;  carbon  dioxide,  including  its  relation  to  vital  processes; 
carbon  monoxide ;  calcium  carbonate,  calcium  oxide,  calcium  hydroxide) ;  am- 
monia, ammonium  hydroxide;  nitric  acid  (including  action  on  copper),  nitric 
oxide;  sodium  nitrate,  potassium,  nitrate;  the  properties  and  uses  only  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  acid  carbonate. 

The  preparation,  properties  and  uses  of  a  few  common  organic  substances, 
namely  petroleum  products,  ethyl  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  glucose,  cane-sugar  and 
starch. 
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The  properties  of  the  elements  and  compounds  studied  should  be  those  which 
serve  for  recognition,  or  those  which  are  related  to  some  Important  use.  The 
uses  considered  should  be  those  of  household  or  Industrial  importance. 

A  detailed  study  of  air,  including  the  nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
water  vapor ;  water  and  its  properties ;  impure  water  and  its  relation  to  health, 
Its  treatment  by  boiling,  distillation,  and  filtration. 

Simple  types  of  chemical  action — direct  combination ;  decomposition ;  displace- 
ment of  an  element  In  a  compound  by  another  element ;  double  decomposition ; 
radicles  as  units  in  chemical  action;  order  of  activity  of  the  common  metallic 
elements;  adds,  bases,  neutralization,  and  salts;  the  identification  of  a  few 
substances  by  means  of  characteristic  properties  and  reactions;  quantitative 
character  of  chemical  action  as  Illustrated  by  one  or  two  experiments. 

The  laws  of  Boyle  and  Charles,  quantitatively,  with  simple  problems  in  each 
separately ;  Instances  and  statement  of  the  laws  of  conservation  of  mass,  con- 
servation of  energy,  and  definite  proportions ;  illustration  of  the  law  of  multiple 
proportions ;  reacting  weights  of  elements ;  elementary  statement  of  the  atomic 
theory  and  Its  relation  to  the  law  of  definite  proportions ;  significance  and  use 
of  atomic  weights. 

Valence  in  an  elementary  way;  nomenclature  as  illustrated  by  simple  in- 
organic compounds;  use  of  formula  in  constructing  and  balancing  equations; 
simple  exercises  in  chemical  arithmetic,  the  atomic  weights  and  the  formulae  of 
the  compounds  involved  being  given,  calculation  of  (a)  percentage  composition, 
<6)  weights  of  substances  concerned  in  chemical  reactions,  (c)  the  volume  of  a 
gas  resulting  from  a  chemical  reaction  (the  weight  of  a  liter  of  the  gas  under 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment  being  given). 

Energy  change  as  characteristic  of  chemical  action;  combustion  (in  an  ele- 
mentary way) ;  effect  of  concentration  as  illustrated  by  combustion  in  air  and 
in  oxygen;  flame;  oxidation  by  oxygen,  and  reduction  by  hydrogen  and  by 
carbon ;  catalysis,  as  illustrated  by  one  or  two  simple  examples  of  contact  ac- 
tion; solution,  saturated  solution,  degrees  of  solubility;  separation  of  solids 
from  solution,  precipitation  including  crystallization  (not  crystallography)  ; 
electrolysis,  as  illustrated  by  one  or  two  cases. 

Chemical  terms  should  be  defined  and  explained,  and  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  illustrate  and  apply  the  ideas  they  embody.  The  theoretical  topics  are  not 
intended  to  form  separate  subjects  of  study,  but  should  be  taught  only  so  far 
as  is  necessary  for  the  correlation  and  explanation  of  the  experimental  foots. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to  emphasize,  as  opportunity  offers,  the 
essential  importance  of  chemistry  to  modern  civilization. 

Part  II.  Supplementary  Requirement. 

A.  Descriptive:  The  chief  physical  and  chemical  characteristics,  the  prepara- 
tion and  the  recognition  of  the  following  elements:  Oxygen  (ozone),  hydrogen, 
carbon,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  sodium,  alumin- 
ium, zinc,  iron,  lead,  and  copper. 

The  chief  physical  and  chemical  characteristics,  the  preparation  and  the 
recognition  of  some  important  compounds,  namely,  the  compounds  mentioned 
In  Part  I,  and  also  the  following  substances:  Hydrogen  peroxide;  nitrous 
oxide ;  nitrogen  peroxide ;  hypochlorous  acid  and  one  salt ;  sulphurous  acid  and 
sodium  sulphite ;  the  sulphate  and  the  chloride  of  calcium ;  aluminium  sulphate 
and  alum;  the  sulphate  and  the  chloride  of  zinc;  ferrous  sulphate,  ferrous 
chloride,  ferric  chloride,  ferric  oxide  and  ferric  hydroxide;  the  acetate  and  the 
carbonates  of  lead ;  litharge  and  red  lead ;  cupric  sulphate ;  the  chlorides  of 
mercury  (preparation  not  required)  ;  silver  nitrate. 
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In  the  case  of  the  elements  and  compounds  listed  in  both  Part  I  and  Part  II, 
a  more  extended  study  is  expected  to  be  made  for  Part  II. 

B.  Principles:  Natural  grouping  of  the  elements;  solvents  and  solubility  of 
gases,  liquids  and  solids,  saturation ;  correction  of  gas  volumes ;  law  of  multiple 
proportions;  the  atomic  theory  as  a  means  of  Interpreting  the  fundamental 
chemical  laws ;  two  cases  illustrating  Gay  Lussac's  law  of  combining  volumes ; 
Avogadro's  hypothesis  derivation  of  the  hydrogen  molecule  as  Hi,  propor- 
tionality between  weights  of  like  volumes  of  gases  and  molecular  weights; 
simpler  aspects  of  the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation  In  so  far  as  necessary 
to  explain  electrolysis,  neutralization  and  reactions  to  litmus  paper  of  copper 
sulphate  and  sodium  carbonate  solutions;  reversibility  of  chemical  actions. 

C.  Applications:  In  the  treatment  of  all  the  above  topics,  due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  more  familiar  industrial  and  household  applications  of 
the  substances  involved.  In  addition,  the  following  topics  may  be  considered 
in  some  detail :  treatment  of  waters  for  laundry  and  industrial  purposes ;  soaps 
and  washing  powders;  common  fuels;  operation  of  household  stoves  and  fur- 
naces; general  classes  of  foods;  simpler  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel;  elec- 
trolysis as  applied  to  electroplating  and  the  refining  of  metals;  the  simple 
chemistry  of  the  internal  combustion  engine. 

The  examination  questions  will  be  confined  to  the  above  topics,  but  it  must 
be  understood  that  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  does  not  suggest 
that  the  instruction  be  thus  limited.  In  case  the  number  of  assigned  periods 
is  above  the  average,  the  teacher  may  include  a  larger  amount  of  descriptive 
and  theoretical  chemistry,  or  interesting  applications  of  chemistry  to  subjects 
like  the  removal  of  grease,  rust,  ink,  and  mildew  stains ;  glass ;  cement ;  typical 
alloys;  metallurgy  of  zinc  and  aluminium;  important  fertilizers;  photography; 
organic  compounds  like  wood  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  carbon  tetrachloride, 
carbon  disulphide  and  explosives. 

List  of  Suggested  Experiments  In  Chemistry." 

1.  Heating  of  substances  in  air. 

2.  Weight  change  on  heating  a  metal  in  air. 

3.  Products  obtained  by  heating  "  red  precipitate." 

4.  Preparation  and  properties  of  oxygen. 

5.  Weight  of  a  liter  of  oxygen. 

6.  Interaction  of  metals  and  acids. 

7.  Preparation  and  properties  of  hydrogen. 

8.  Reduction  of  copper  oxide. 

9.  Equivalent  weight  of  zinc  (or  magnesium)  by  displacing  hydrogen. 

10.  Distillation  of  water. 

11.  Solvent  power  of  water. 
IZ.  Water  of  crystallization. 

13.  Determination  of  water  of  crystallization. 

14.  Preparation  and  properties  of  chlorine. 

15.  Preparation  and  properties  of  hydrogen  chloride. 

16.  Action  of  sodium  on  water  and  recognition  of  products  formed. 

17.  Neutralization  of  sodium  hydroxide  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

18.  Determination  of  concentration  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  titration. 

19.  Combining  weights  of  zinc  and  chlorine  (or  of  zinc  and  oxygen).  .  ,,  * 

20.  Flame  tests.  r.jt 

21.  Tests  for  three  common  acids. 

™  Other  experiments  of  similar  standard  may  be  substituted. 
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22.  Preparation  of  soluble  salts. 

23.  Preparation  of  insoluble  salts. 

24.  Boiling  points  of  solutions. 

25.  Freezing  points  of  solutions. 

26.  Preparation  of  pure  sodium  chloride. 

27.  Incomplete  reactions. 

28.  Forms  of  sulphur. 

29.  Preparation  and  properties  of  sulphur  dioxide. 
80.  Preparation  and  properties  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 

31.  Preparation  of  metallic  sulphides. 

32.  Volumetric  composition  of  air. 

33.  Preparation  and  properties  of  ammonia. 

34.  Preparation  and  properties  of  nitric  acid. 

35.  Preparation  and  properties  of  nitric  oxide. 

36.  Preparation  and  properties  of  nitrous  oxide. 

37.  Preparation  of  potassium  nitrate  (crystallization). 

38.  Preparation  and  properties  of  bromine. 

39.  Preparation  and  properties  of  iodine. 

40.  Comparison  of  the  halogen  acids. 

41.  Preparation  of  charcoal. 

42.  Properties  of  carbon. 

43.  Preparation  and  properties  of  carbon  dioxide. 

44.  Hard  waters. 

45.  Molecular  weight  of  carbon  dioxide. 

46.  Preparation  and  properties  of  carbon  monoxide. 

47.  Preparation  and  properties  of  lime. 

48.  Cobalt  nitrate  tests. 

49.  Relative  replacement  of  common  metals  (electrochemical  series). 

50.  Equivalent  of  silver. 

51.  Tests  for  iron  salts. 

52.  Reduction  of  ferric  to  ferrous  chloride. 

53.  Oxidation  of  ferrous  to  ferric  chloride. 

54.  Qualitative  separation  of  lead,  silver,  and  mercury. 

55.  Fermentation. 

56.  Preparation  of  ethyl  acetate, 

57.  Soap  making. 

58.  Testing  of  milk  for  nutrients. 

59.  Determination  of  carbon  dioxide  in  air. 

60.  Explosive  mixtures  of  gasoline  and  air. 

Laboratory  Notebook. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  does  not  require  the  submission  of 
the  candidate's  laboratory  notebook  as  part  of  the  examination  in  chemistry. 
The  notebook,  if  required  by  the  college  or  scientific  school  that  the  candidate 
wishes  to  enter,  should  be  forwarded  directly  to  the  proper  authorities  of  that 
Institution.    It  should  contain: 

(1)  A  brief  description  in  the  pupil's  own  words  of  the  materials  and  appa- 
ratus employed  and  the  operations  performed  in  each  experiment,  sketches  being 
used  to  represent  apparatus  where  this  Is  practicable. 

(2)  Records  in  the  pupil's  own  words  of  phenomena  as  actually  observed  in 
the  course  of  each  experiment. 

(3)  A  statement  of  the  Important  conclusions  which  may  be  properly  drawn 
from  the  phenomena  as  observed. 
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Special  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  evidence  which  the  notebook 
affords  of  independent  and  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  as  indi- 
cated by  ability  to  recognize  and  express  clearly  the  significance  of  the  work 
actually  performed.  Statements  which  have  been  merely  transcribed  from  text- 
books or  manuals  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  notebook  should  contain 
an  index  of  experiments. 

Teacher**  Laboratory  Certificate. 

The  laboratory  certificate,  if  required  by  the  college  or  scientific  school  that 
the  candidate  wishes  to  enter,  should  be  forwarded  directly  to  the  proper 
authorities  of  that  institution. 

(School) 


(Post  Office  address  of  school) 


(Date) 


(College  or  scientific  school  that  candidate  purposes  entering) 


I  certify  that  during  the  academic  years. 
(Name  in  full) 


has    personally    performed    and    properly    recorded    in    a    suitable    notebook 

experiments  in   the  chemical   laboratory  of 

School,  the  experiments  being  not  very  different  from  the  list  suggested  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  that  the  notebook  constitutes  a  true 
and  original  record  of  the  experiments. 

The  time  given  to  the  laboratory  work  has  been i periods  of 

minutes  each,  equivalent  to periods  of  60  minutes  each. 

The  time  given  to  lectures  and  recitations  has  been periods  of 

minutes  each,  equivalent  to periods  of  60  minutes  each. 

Half  the  number  of  hours  given  to  laboratory  work  plus  the  full  number  of 

hours  given  to  lectures  and  recitations  is  equal  to hours." 

(Signed)  , 

Teacher  of  Chemistry. 

BIOLOGY,  BOTANY,  ZOOLOGY. 

One  unit  each. 

The  requirement  In  blologry,  botanj,  and  zooiogr  was  framed  bj  a  representatJre  commission, 
the  appointment  of  which  was  authorised  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  In  April, 
1914.     The  report  of  the  commission  was  adopted  by  the  board  in  Norember,  1915.™ 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  outline  includes  the  principles  of  biology,  or  of  botany,  or  of 
zoology  which  are  indispensable  to  a  general  survey  of  these  sciences*     It  '" 
not  intended  to  indicate  order  of  study  of  the  topics — this  must  be  left  to  ti 
teacher  and  the  textbook. 

The  courses  named  below  should  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  laborato 
study  guided  by  definite  directions.    This  should  be  supplemented  by  the  pai 

■ 

™  To  meet  the  board's  requirement  the  number  of  hours  here  entered  muRt  be  at  lea 
120. 

*  An  account  of  the  commission  and  its  work  will  bo  fonnd  in  the  Fifteenth  Annual  R 
port  of  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  page  12. 
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tul  study  of  at  least  one  modern  elementary  textbook.  At  least  one-half  of 
the  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  practical  studies  of  the  laboratory.  Pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  supplementary  work  in  the  line  of  natural  history, 
especially  if  good  nature  studies  have  not  preceded  the  high-school  course.  A 
notebook  with  carefully  labeled  outline  drawings  of  the  chief  structures 
studied  anatomically,  with  notes  on  demonstrations,  and  in  explanation  of  draw- 
ings, with  descriptions  of  experiments,  with  dates  and  with  index,  should 
be  prepared  by  the  pupil  in  connection  with  practical  work. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  does  not  require  the  submission 
of  the  laboratory  notebook  as  part  of  the  examination.  The  notebook,  or 
the  laboratory  certificate,  if  required  by  the  college  or  scientific  school  that  the 
candidate  wishes  to  enter,  should  be  forwarded  directly  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties of  that  institution.  A  suitable  blank  form  for  the  laboratory  certificate 
may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

This  syllabus  provides  for  four  different  types  of  courses : 

Course  I — a  year  of  biology  with  emphasis  on  the  applications  of  biology  to 

human  welfare. 
Course  II — a  year  of  biology  with  emphasis  on  the  structure  and  functions  of 

plants  and  animals. 
Course  III — a  year  of  botany. 
Course  IV — a  year  of  zoology. 

Examination  in  Biol**?. 

The  examination  papers  in  biology  (Courses  I  and  II)  will  consist  of  three 
groups  of  five  questions  each,  and  the  student  must  choose  at  least  ttoo  questions 
from  each  group ;  four  other  questions  may  be  chosen  from  any  of  the  groups. 

Group  1  will  consist  of  five  questions  on  the  structure  of  plants  and  animals. 
Group  2  will  consist  of  five  questions  on  physiology,  life  history,  and  classi- 
fication. 

Group  3  will  consist  of  five  questions  on  applications  of  biology  to  human  wel- 
fare. 

Students  in  Course  I  who  wish  to  prepare  for  examination  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  applications  of  biology  to  human  welfare  should  study  the  topics 
(except  those  marked  Optional)  under  A,  B,  C,  and  F  III  of  the  Outline  of  Work 
below  that  relate  to  one  alga,  three  fungi  (bacteria,  yeasts,  molds),  one 
angiosperm,  one  protozoan,  one  insect,  two  vertebrates  (human  body  and  frog 
recommended),  together  with  a  consideration  of  cells  and  heredity. 

Students  in  Course  II  who  wish  to  prepare  for  examination  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  structure  and  functions  of  plants  and  animals  should  study  the 

topics  (except  those  marked  Optional)  suggested  below  under  A,  B,  C,  F,  I, 
and  F  II  that  relate  to  at  least  one  alga,  one  fungus,  one  moss  or  one  fern, 

two  angiosperms,  one  protozoan,  an  annelid  or  a  crustacean,  two  insects  and 

two  vertebrates,  together  with  the  economic  asi>ects  of  the  forms  studied,  and 

the  simple  principles  of  classification  of  one  plant  group  (e.  p.,  angiosperms) 

and  of  one  animal  group  (e.  p.,  insects  or  vertebrates). 

The  examination  in  botany  will  consist  of  three  groups  of  five  questions  each, 
and  the  student  must  choose  at  least  three  questions  from  each  group ;  a  tenth 
question  may  be  chosen  from  any  of  the  groups. 

Group  1  will  consist  of  five  questions  on  the  structure  of  plants. 

Group  2  will  consist  of  five  questions  on  physiology,  life  history,  and  classification 

of  plants. 
Group  3  will  consist  of  five  questions  on  the  relation  of  plants  to  human  welfare. 
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Students  in  Course  III  who  take  a  year's  course  In  botany  should  be  prepared 
on  all  topics,  including  those  marked  Optional,  under  the  following  heads :  A  I, 
B  I,  C  I  and  III,  and  F  I. 

Examination  In  Zo£l*gy. 

The  examination  in  zoology  will  consist  of  three  groups  of  five  questions  each, 
and  the  student  must  choose  at  least  three  questions  front  each  group ;  a  tenth 
may  be  chosen  from  any  of  the  groups. 

Group  1  will  consist  of  five  questions  on  the  structure  of  animals. 

Group  2  will  consist  of  five  questions  on  physiology,  life  history,  and  classification 

of  animals. 
Group  3  will  consist  of  five  questions  on  the  relation  of  animals  to  human  welfare. 

Students  in  Course  IV  who  take  a  year's  course  in  zoology  should  be  prepared 
on  all  topics,  including  those  marked  Optional,  under  the  following  heads:  A  II, 
B  II,  C  II  and  III,  D  II,  and  F  II. 

Outline  of  Wort. 

A.  Structure. 
I.  Plants. 

1.  Suggested  material  for  laboratory  study:  Pleuroeoccus,  spirogyra, 
bacteria,  yeasts,  molds,  a  moss,  a  fern,  a  pine,  a  monocotyledon,  three 
types  of  dicotyledons. 

2.  Suggested  topics  for  study  of  higher  plants : 

(a)  The  seed. — Three  types  (dicotyledon  with  and  without  endosperm 
and  monocotyledon) ;  food  supply  (experimental  determination  of  its 
nature  and  value) ;  germination  and  growth  of  embryo  into  a  seedling. 

(b)  The  root. — Gross  anatomy  of  a  typical  root;  position  and  origin 
of  the  secondary  roots ;  root  hairs ;  root  cap ;  and  growing  point 

(Optional)  Genera]  structure  and  distribution  of  the  leading  tissues 
of  the  root 

(c)  The  shoot. — Gross  anatomy  of  a  typical  shoot,  including  stem,  leaf, 
and  bud ;  annual  growth. 

(Optional)  General  structure  and  distribution  of  the  leading  tissues 
of  the  shoot. 

(d)  The  flower. — Structure  of  a  typical  flower;  functions  of  the  parts; 
comparative  study  of  three  or  more  types. 

(e)  The  fru it. —Structure  of  a  typical  fruit;  functions  of  the  parts; 
comparative  study  of  four  or  more  types. 

(/)   The  cell  (to  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  preceding  topics). — 
Cytoplasm,  nucleus,  cell  sap,  cell  wall. 
II.  Animals. 

1.  Suggested  material  for  laboratory  study:  a  protozoan  (e.  g.  Para- 
mecium or  amoeba),  a  coelenterate  (e.  g.  hydra  or  sea  anemone),  an 
annelid  (e.  g.  an  earthworm  or  nereis),  two  types  of  Insects  (e.  g.  butter- 
fly, grasshopper,  beetle,  bee),  crayfish,  or  clam  or  other  mollusk,  two 
vertebrates  (fish  or  frog,  bird  or  mammal). 

2.  Suggested  topics  for  the  study  of  animals :  general  plan  of  extern* 
structure  of  all  the  forms,  and  of  the  internal  structure  of  crayfish  < 
annelid,  and  of  a  vertebrate. 

(Optional)  Tissues  should  be  examined  first  with  the  naked  eye,  1 
such  n  structure  as  a  leg  of  frog  or  other  animal,  and  then  with  a  rnicrv 
scope  a  demonstration  should  be  given  of  the  relations  of  cells  and  intei 
cellular  substance  in  epithelium  and  cartilage,  and  if  possible  in  othe 
tissues. 
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B.  Physiology. 


Notb. — Although  for  convenience  of  reference,  the  physiological  topics  are 
here  grouped  together,  they  should  by  no  means  be  studied  by  themselves 
and  apart  from  structure. 

I.  Plant  physiology. 

(a)  Functions  of  water  in  the  plant;  absorption  (osmosis)  ;  path 
of  transfer ;  transpiration ;  turgidlty  and  its  mechanical  value. 

(6)  Photosynthesis;  dependence  on  chlorophyll,  light,  and  carbon 
dioxide;  evolution  of  oxygen. 

(c)  Respiration;  necessity  for  oxygen;  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide. 

(d)  Enzymes;  digestion  and  the  translocation  of  foods;  other 
reactions. 

(e)  (Optional)  Nature  of  stimulus  and  response;  irritability; 
geotropism;  heliotropism ;  hydrotropism. 

II.  Animal  physiology. 

The  general  physiology  of  the  types  in  A  II  1  above,  involving 
the  essentials  of  food  getting,  digestion,  absorption,  circulation, 
respiration,  cell  metabolism,  secretion,  excretion,  locomotion,  and 
nervous  functions.  This  study  should  apply  comparatively  the  ele- 
ments of  human  physiology.  So  far  as  practical,  structure  and  func- 
tion should  be  studied  together. 
III.  Comparison  of  the  general  life-processes  in  plants,  animals  and  man. 

C.  Reproduction,  Life-history,  and  Classification. 

I.  Plants. 

1.  Asexual  and  sexual  reproduction  in  so  far  as  it  occurs  in  each 
of  the  forms  studied  In  A  I  1  above;  pollination  and  fertilization; 
alternation  of  generations  in  mosses  and  ferns. 

2.  Classification  of  plants  into  the  great  divisions  and  prominent 
subdivisions  of  anglosperms. 

Note. — The  teaching  of  classification  should  be  by  practical  work,  so  as 
to  train  the  pupil  to  recognize  plants  and  to  point  out  the  chief  taxonomlc 
features.  The  meaning  of  species,  genera,  and  the  larger  groups  should  be 
developed  by  constructive  practical  work  with  representatives  of  plant 
orders.     So  far  as  possible  familiar  forms  should  be  used. 

The  ability  to  use  manuals  for  the  determination  of  the  species 

of  flowering  plants   is   not   considered   essential   in    this   course, 

%  although  it  is  regarded  as  desirable.    It  should  not  be  cultivated  to 

the  exclusion  of  any  part  of  the  course,  but  may  well  be  made 

voluntary  work  for  those  showing  a  taste  for  it 

The  preparation  of  an  herbarium  is  not  required.  If  made,  it 
should  not  constitute  a  simple  accumulation  of  species,  but  should! 
represent  some  distinct  idea  of  plant  associations,  or  of  mor- 
phology, or  of  the  representation  of  the  groups,  etc.  Protection 
of  wild  flowers  should  be  encouraged. 
II.  Animals. 

1.  Asexual   reproduction    of   a    protozoan    (preferably    Parame- 
cium);    reproduction    and   regeneration    in    hydra;    typical    life- 
histories  of  insects;  the  very  general  external  features  of  embry- 
.•i  .;*!'  ological  development  of  a  flsh  or  a  frog;   metamorphosis  of  an 

amphibian. 

(Optional)  Alteration  of  generations  in  hydroids. 
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O.  Ueprootjction,  Life-histoby,  and  Classification — Continued. 

II.  Animals — Continued. 

2.  The  classification  of  animals  into  phyla  and  leading  classes 
(except  the  modern  classification  of  the  worms)  and  the  great 
characteristics  of  these  groups.  In  the  case  of  insects  and  verte- 
brates the  characteristics  of  the  prominent  orders. 

Note. — The  teaching  of  classification  should  be  by  practical  work,  bo  as 
to  train  the  pupil  to  recognize  animals  and  to  point  out  the  chief  taxonomic 
features.  The  meaning  of  species,  genera,  and  the  larger  groaps  should  be 
developed  by  constructive  practical  work  with  representatives  of  insect  or 
vertebrate  orders.     So  far  as  possible  familiar  forms  should  be  used. 

III.  1.  Meiulelian  laws ;  heredity  in  plants  and  animals. 

2.  The  general  cellular  nature  of  germ-cells;  fertilization  and  cell 
division  in  developing  eggs. 

D.  (Optional)  Natural  Histoey  (Ecology). 

I.  Plants. 

Modification  of  parts  for  special  functions:  e,  9.,  seed  dispersal; 
cross-pollination;  leaf  exposure;  mesophytes;  hydrophytes;  halo- 
phytes;  xerophytes;  climbers;  epiphytes;  parasites;  saprophytes; 
insectivora. 

The  topics  in  ecology,  like  those  in  physiology,  are  to  be  studied 
not  by  themselves,  but  along  with  the  structures  with  which  they 
are  most  closely  related. 
II.  Animals. 

The  natural  history  (including  external  structure  ia  relation  to 
adaptions,  life  histories,  geographical  range,  relations  to  other  plants 
and  animals,  and  economic  relations)  of  common  vertebrates  and 
invertebrates,  so  far  as  the  representatives  of  these  groups  are 
obtainable  in  the  region  where  the  course  is  given. 

Actual  examination  of  common  animals  should  be  supplemented 
by  reading.  It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  time  for  making 
extensive  notebooks  on  this  natural-history  work.  So  far  as  time 
permits,  drawings  and  notes  should  be  made. 

E.  (Optional)  Histoey  and  Theory  of  Biology. 

I.  Some  leading  facts  regarding  the  epoch-making  discoveries  of  bio- 
logical history  and  the  careers  of  such  eminent  naturalists  as  Lin- 
naeus, Darwin,  Huxley,  Pasteur,  and  Agassis  should  be  presented. 
II.  The  prominent  evidences  of  relationship,  suggesting  evolution  within 
such  groups  as  the  angiosperms,  the  decapods,  the  insects,  and 
the  vertebrates  should  be  demonstrated.  A  few  facts  regarding 
the  struggle  for  existence,  adaptation  to  environment,  variations 
of  individuals,  and  man's  selective  influence  should  be  pointed  out. 

F.  Applications  op  Biology  to  Human  Welfare. 

I.  Plants. 

1.  Importance  of  plants  to  man  for  food,  clothing,  medicine,  fuel, 
furniture,  building,  and  decoration.    Examples  of  each. 

2.  Importance  of  forests  and  other  vegetation  in  giving  01T  nioi: 
ture,  in  preventing  floods  (with  consequent  loss  of  life  and  pro] 
erty),  and  in  maintaining  a  more  uniform  flow  of  streams.  Danger 
to  forests  from  fire,  insects,  and  improper  methods  of  lumbering 
methods  of  forest  protection ;  necessity  for  reforesting ;  work  of  th' 
Department  of  Agriculture ;  need  of  forest  conservation. 

3.  Plant  propagation  and  plant  breeding. 

4.  {Optional)  Soils  in  their  relation  to  plant  growth.  Improve 
meats  of  soils  by  tillage,  by  fertilizers,  and  by  the  rotation  of  crops. 
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P.  Ajpfucaiions  of  Biology  to  Human  Welfare — Continued. 
IL  Animals. 

~L  Importance  of  protozoa  as  food  for  aquatic  animals;  as  a  cause 
of  certain  diseases. 

2.  Economic  importance  of  grasshoppers,  butterflies,  moths,  bees, 
Silkworms,  and  other  insects  beneficial  or  injurious  to  man;  methods 
of  exterminating  injurious  insects. 

8.  The  relation  of  mosquitoes  to  malaria  and  yellow  fever,  and  of 
the  house-fly  to  typhoid  and  other  diseases;  methods  of  extermina- 
tion of  flies  and  mosquitoes;  work  of  the  National  and  State  Gov- 
ernments in  the  extermination  of  insect  pests. 

4.  Importance  to  man  of  several  of  the  commonest  food  fishes; 
necessity  and  methods  of  fish  protection;  work  of  the  National  and 
State  Governments  in  protecting  and  propagating  food  fishes. 

5.  Value  of  birds  to  agriculture  as  destroyers  of  harmful  insects, 
weeds,  and  certain  rodents;  value  as  scavengers;  harm  done  by  cer- 
tain birds,  such  as  the  English  sparrow  and  certain  hawks;  economic 
Importance  of  domestic  birds ;  necessity  for  bird  protection.  Work  of 
National  and  State  Governments  and  Audubon  Societies. 

III.  Micro-organisms  and  Human  Welfare;  Hygiene  and  Sanitation, 

Norm. — In  the  study  of  bacteria,  yeasts,  and  molds  there  should  be  as  much  labora- 
tory work  as  possible. 

1.  Beneficial  and  injurious  effects  of  yeasts  and  molds. 

2.  Beneficial  forms  of  bacteria ;  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria ;  soil  bacte- 
ria ;  dairy  bacteria ;  bacteria  in  relation  to  the  preservation  of  foods 
by  canning,  salting,  drying,  and  pickling. 

3.  The  more  important  diseases  due  to  bacteria  and  other  micro- 
organisms; manner  of  infection. 

4.  Prevention  of  disease  by  the  Individual. 

(a)  Fresh  air;  pure  food;  pure  water;  healthful  exercise;  suffi- 
cient sleep. 

(b)  Cleanly  habits  at  home  and  in  public  places;  dangers  of  dust; 
proper  methods  of  dusting  and  sweeping;  care  of  home  premises  and 
of  foods ;  treatment  of  wounds ;  cooperation  with  civic  authorities. 

6.  Prevention  of  disease  by  civic  authorities. 

(a)  Care  of  streets,  public  places,  water  supply,  sewage  and  drain- 
age; supervision  of  milk  and  other  foods. 

(6)  Vaccinations;  antitoxins;  quarantine;  disinfection;  diagnosis 
of  infectious  diseases. 

6.  Personal  hygiene:  (a)  habits  of  eating;  (b)  care  of  teeth;  (c) 
care  of  skin;  (d)  hygiene  of  skeleton  and  muscles;  (e)  habit  forma- 
tion. 

.  GEOGRAPHY. 

One  Unit. 

The  requirement  in  geography  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Physical  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Science  Department  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

The  following  outline  Includes  only  the  most  essential  facts  and  principles  of 
physical  geography,  which  must  be  studied  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory. 
The  order  of  presentation  is  not  essential;  it  is  recommended,  however,  that 
the  topics  be  treated  in  general  in  the  order  given. 
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Outline: 

Recognizing  that  the  field  of  physical  geography  in  secondary  schools  should 
Include  (1)  the  earth  as  a  globe,  (2)  the  ocean,  (3)  the  atmosphere,  and  (4) 
the  land,  the  following  outline  is  planned  to  cover  these  several  large  topics, 
with  the  further  recommendation  that  the  time  allowance  be  proportionately 
Increased  in  the  order  named: 
The  Earth  as  a  Globe — 

Shape  of  earth,  how  proved,  consequences  of  shape. 
Size :  how  earth  Is  measured ;  effects  of  size. 
Rotation:  character  of  motion;  latitude,  longitude,  and  time. 
Revolution :  rate,  path,  direction,  and  the  consequences. 
Magnetism :  compass,  poles,  variation. 
Map  projection. 
The  Ocean — 

Form,  divisions,  and  general  characteristics  of  the  ocean. 
Depth,  density,  temperature  of  ocean  waters. 
Characteristics  of  ocean  floor. 
Distribution  of  life  In  oceans. 
Movement  of  ocean  waters. 
Waves — cause  and  effect 
Currents* — causes,    proofs    of    causes,    important    currents,    effect   of 

currents. 
Tides — character  of  motion,  cause  of  tides,  variation  of  tides,  borea 
Work  of  the  ocean. 

Classes  of  shore  lines  and  importance  of  shore  lines. 
The  Atmosphere — 

Composition  and  offices  of  atmosphere. 
Instruments  used  in  study  of  atmosphere. 
Temperature. 

Source  and  variation  of  atmospheric  temperatures. 
Isothermal  charts  of  world,  January  and  July,  with  special  study  of 
lsothermals  of  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  of  location  of 
heat  equator,  of  cold  pole,  of  crowded  isotherms,  etc 
Pressure. 

Measurement  of  pressure. 
Use  of  pressure  in  altitude  determinations. 
Relation  to  temperature. 

Study  of  isobars  on  United  States  Weather  Map. 
Distribution  of  pressure  over  world  in  January  and  July. 
Relations  of  Isobars  to  isotherms. 
Circulation  of  atmosphere. 

Winds,  classes,  directions,  causes,  effects. 
Moisture. 

Source,  forms,  measurement,  precipitation. 
Storms. 

Paths  and  characters  of  storms  of  United  States. 
Dally  weather  at  different  seasons. 
Relation  of  storms  to  general  weather  conditions. 
Relation  of  weather  to  climate. 
The  Land — 

Several  features  of  land  as  compared  with  ocean. 
Distribution  of  land. 
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The  Land — Continued. 

Map  representation  of  topography. 

Changes  in  land  forms,  effects  of  elevation  and  depression. 

Plains. 

Kinds  of  plains. 

Characteristics  of  different  kinds. 
Development  of  plains. 

Coastal  plain  of  eastern  United  States  In  parts. 
Alluvial  plains,  their  formation  and  importance. 
Relation  of  life  conditions  to  different  forms  of  plains. 
Plateaus. 

Young  plateaus. 
Dissected  plateaus. 
Old  plateaus. 
Broken  plateaus. 
Mountains. 

Block  mountains. 
Folded  mountains. 
Domed  mountains. 
Massive  mountains. 
Volcanoes. 

Distribution. 

Character  at  different  stages. 
Rivers. 

Life  history  of  river — work  of  rivers,  topography  of  valleys  at  different 

stages,  lakes  and  lake  basins. 
Revived  rivers. 
Drowned  valleys. 

The  great  drainage  basins  of  the  United  States. 
Glaciers. 

Existing  ice  sheets. 
Kinds  of  glaciers. 
Work  of  glaciers. 

Characteristics  of  glaciated  area  of  northern  United  States.* 
Summary — 

Relation  of  man,  plants,  and  animals,  to  climate,  land  forms,  and  oceanic 
areas. 
The  outline  given  can  but  present  the  larger  topics  to  be  covered,  and  in  a 
way  suggest  the  point  of  view  desired.    Each  topic  should  be  treated  so  as  to 
show  Its  casual  relations  to  other  topics,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  effects  of 
earth  features  on  life  conditions  should  be  emphasized. 
The  candidate's  preparation  should  include: 

(1)  The  study  of  one  of  the  leading  secondary  textbooks  in  physical  geogra- 
phy, that  a  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  the  essential  principles,  and  of  well- 
selected  facts  illustrating  those  principles. 

(2)  Individual  laboratory  work,  comprising  at  least  40  exercises  selected 
from  a  list  not  very  different  from  the  one  given  below.  From  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  candidate's  classroom  work  should  be  devoted  to  laboratory 
exercises.  In  the  autumn  and  spring  field  trips  should  take  the  place  of 
laboratory  exercises. 

20485°— 21 7 
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List  of  Possible  Exercises.* 

Earth  as  a  Globe — 

Construct  a  diagram  showing  inclination  of  earth's  axis,  and  effects  of  an 

axis  at  right  angles,  and  parallel  to  plane  of  orbit.     [1] 
Cause  of  day  and  night,  and  extent  of  sunlight  over  surface.    [1] 
Construct  a  diagram  showing  position  of  earth,  moon,  sun  at  the  several 

phases  of  moon.     [1] 
Construct  a  series  of  lines  to  some  adopted  scale,  showing  circumference 

and  diameter  of  earth,  and  distance  of  several  leading  large  cities  from 

New  York.     [1] 
Determination  of  latitude,  north  and  south  line,  and  high  noon.    [1] 
Ocean — 

Study  of  ocean  current  maps.    [1] 

Study  of  tide  charts.    [1] 

Study  of  types  of  shore  lines.    [21 

Study  of  positions  of  lighthouses,  life-saving  stations,  and  large  cities  in 

relation  to  southern  Atlantic  shore.     [1] 
Study  of  map  of  world,  showing  heights  of  land  and  deptlis  of  sea.    [1] 
Explain  selected  steamer  routes  across  Atlantic  and  Pacific.     [1] 
Atmosphere — 

Determination  of  altitude  of  hill  by  barometer.    [1] 

Determination  of  dew  point.    [1] 

Comparison  of  January  and  July  temperature  of  40°  N.  and  S.  Lnt.    [2] 

Location  and  migration  of  heat  equator  and  cold  pole.    [21 

Comparison  of  temperature  over  land  and  water  at  different  seasons.    [2] 

Study  distribution  of  wind  systems  by  seasons,  and  compare  with  pressure 

conditions.     [2] 
Make  isotherm  and  isobar  maps  from  furnished  data.    [2] 
Find  average  wind  directions  about  a  storm  center.    [1] 
Make  complete  weather  maps  from  furnished  data.    [2] 
Study  distribution  of  cloudiness  and  rainfall  about  a  storm  center.     [1] 
Predict  weather  conditions  from  data  furnished.     [11 
Find  average  rate  and  direction  of  motion  of  storm  centers.     [11 
Study  condition  of  "  cold  waves  "  and  "  northeasters."     [1] 
Land — 

Comparison  of  areas  to  scale.    [1] 

Making  cross  sections  of  contour  maps  to  scale.     [4] 

Cross  sections  of  hachure  map,  and  changing  ha  enure  to  contour  map.     [21 

Writing  description  of  models.     [4] 

Writing  description  of  picture  and  accompanying  map.     [2] 

Construction  of  river  profile.     [1] 

Making  drainage  map  of  United  States.     [1] 

Written  description  of  selected  maps  illustrating  classes  of  land  fonns.     [41 

Planning  a  journey  and  describing  country  to  be  seen.     [11 

Locating   illustrations   of   common    land-forms   on   some   special    contour 

map.     [11 
Four  excursions  in  autumn,  described  in  detail.     [8] 
Four  excursions  in  spring,  described  in  detail.     [8] 
The  candidate's  practical  exercises  should  be  distributed  about  as  follow*  ; 
Mathematical  geography  5,  ocean  5,  atmosphere  12,  land  18.     In  connectio  i        j 
with  them  the  candidate  should  prepare  a  notebook  in  which  are   recordc  I 
with  dates  the  steps  and  the  results  of  his  laboratory  exercises.     This  boo : 

m  Numbers  in  brackets  indicate  the  value  that  should  be  given  in  estimating  the  total 
number  of  forty. 
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should  contain  an  Index  of  subjects,  and  should  be  a  true  and  original  record 
oX  the.  pupil's  work. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  does  not  require  the  «»fr«ii«?*An 
of  the  laboratory  notebook  as.  part  of  the  examination  in  geography.  The  note- 
book, or  the  laboratory  certificate,  If  required  by  the  college  or  scientific  school 
that  the  candidate  wishes  to  enter,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  authorities 
of  that  institution.  A  suitable  blank  form  for  the  laboratory  certificate  required 
may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

DRAWING. 

Freehand  Drawing. 


The  requirement  fai  freehand  drawing  is  Baaed  anon  the  statement  of  entrance  requirement* 
fa  this  enfcject  aa  caaUIned  In  Ik*  eafafagaen  af  coffegee  and  uiiltaisitlss  main— nliJ  in  tie 


The  candidate's  preparation  in  freehand  drawing  should  be  directed  toward 
training  him  is  accurate  observation  and  in  definite  and  truthful  representation 
of  form,  without  attempt  to  represent  color  or  color  values* 

The  candidate  should  be  able  to  draw  correctly  and  with  lines  of  good  Qualitj 
siaupie  form  ha  correct  perspective  in  the  sloe  in  which  it  is  felt  in  the  plane  of 
the  drawing,  or  larger  or  smaller.  It  is  recommended  that  pupils  should  be 
taught  to  draw  from  the  object  itself  rather  than  from  the  flat. 

Correctness  of  proportion  and  accuracy  in  the  angles  and  curves  and  struc- 
tural relations  of  the  parts  of  every  object  drawn  are  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  elementary  principles  of  perspective  are  to  be  thoroughly  learned,  and  the 
candidate  should  be  able  to  apply  them  In  freehand  drawing  from  the  object  or 
from  the  imagination. 

No  definite  prescription  as  to  method  of  teaching  is  made.  The  examination 
will  test  the  preparation  of  the  candidate  In  the  following  points : 

1.  Ability  to  sketch  from  the  object  with,  reasonable  correctness  as  to  propor- 
tion, structure,  and  form.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  subjects  drawn  include 
simple  geometrical  objects  and  simple  natural  objects,  such  as  living  plant  forms; 

2.  Ability  to  sketch  freehand  from  dictation  with  reasonable  accuracy  any 
simple  geometrical  figure  or  combination  of  figures. 

3.  Ability  to  represent  accurately  In  perspective  a  simple  geometrical  solid  of 
which  projection  drawings  are  given,  and  ability  to  make  consistent  projection 
drawings  of  a  simple  geometrical  solid  of  which  a  perspective  representation  fs 
given. 

4.  Ability  to  answer  questions  In  regard  to  the  principles  Involved  hi  making 
these  drawings. 

Mechanical  Drawing-. 

Ome  unit. 

The  requirement  in  mechanical  drawing  was  framed  bj  a  representative  cem  mist  fan,  the  ap- 

mtaarmea  1?  tie-  Mnt  Committee  Mar.  m&    The  reawrt  af  the  ceem- 
ato-  Ceflege  M\  Imiiii   Twamsastwn  Bear*  Korea****,  IMS.91 


INTRODUCTION. 

Ttoe  coBonhwion  appointed  to  formulate  the  definition  of  the  requirement 
in  mechanical  drawing  fta  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  time  available  for  the  sub- 
ject in  most  secondary  schools  only  very  elementary   courses  in  mechanical 

**  An  ace&unt  of  the  canuniasion  wUl  be*  found  in  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  page  12. 
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drawing  should  be  undertaken,  and  that  thoroughness  in  fundamentals  should 
be  the  main  feature  of  such  courses.  Thus,  for  example,  Instead  of  requiring 
the  student  to  make  elaborate  drawings,  Inked,  tinted,  and  shaded,  the  effort 
should  be,  first  of  all,  to  teach  him  the  correct  methods  of  making  drawings 
In  pencil.  When  a  student  is  learning  to  use  the  drawing  instruments  he 
may  acquire  bad  habits  of  work  which  will  cling  to  him  long  afterwards,  and 
teachers  of  mechanical  drawing  should  be  particularly  watchful  during  the 
early  part  of  a  course  to  insist  that  the  student  use  only  the  correct  methods 
until  they  become  second  nature  to  him.  Likewise,  in  studying  any  form  of 
projection,  the  object  should  be  to  understand  the  fundamental  principles 
rather  than  to  make  elaborate  drawings.  For  this  reason,  a  large  variety 
of  problems  which  involve  the  projections  of  simple  objects  in  many  different 
positions  is  better  than  a  few  elaborate  problems  which  involve  complex  ob- 
jects in  simple  positions.  In  drawing  plans  and  elevations  of  complex  or, 
other  unfamiliar  objects  the  student  is  in  need  of  constant  help  from  the  in-] 
structor,  but,  once  he  understands  the  principles  of  projection,  he  can  reason-! 
ably  be  required  to  draw  the  projections  of  any  simple  solid  in  any  specified 
position  with  very  little,  If  any,  help  from  the  instructor.  Work  which  is 
merely  copying  or  which  can  be  done  only  by  depending  constantly  upon  help 
from  the  instructor  is  not  the  kind  of  training  desired.  A  course  in  mechanical 
drawing  should  be  one  in  the  application  of  fundamental  principles  and  not 
one  in  copying. 

REQUIREMENT. 

The  commission  has  formulated  the  definition  of  the  requirement  with  the 
foregoing  objects  In  view,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  work  of  preparation  for 
the  requirement  can  be  accomplished  in  approximately  two  hundred  periods 
of  sixty  minutes  each. 

1.  Use  of  Drawing  Instruments. — Knowledge  of  the  proper  methods  of  using 
the  T-square,  triangles,  and  other  drawing  instruments,  with  special  reference 
to  their  use  in  drawing  parallel  lines,  erecting  perpendiculars,  and  in  drawing 
arcs  of  circles  and  irregular  curves.  Skill  as  judged  by  the  accuracy,  neatness, 
and  finish  of  drawings  submitted  prior  to  the  examination. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  student  should  form  correct  habits  of 
work  when  learning  to  use  the  drawing  instruments,  and  that  he  should  aim 
from  the  beginning  to  make  his  work  in  pencil  clear  cut  and  accurate  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  inked. 

2.  Geometric  Constructions  commonly  needed  in  drafting,  particularly  those 
which  involve  special  methods  of  using  instruments  singly  or  in  combination. 
Accuracy  and  speed  in  such  methods  are  desired  rather  than  mere  practice  in  the 
construction  of  useless  geometric  designs.  A  knowledge  of  the  geometric  con- 
structions of  the  common  curves,  such  as  the  ellipse,  the  parabola,  and  the 
hyperbola,  is  included  in  the  requirements. 

3.  Orthographic  Projection. — Drawings  of  solids  in  specified  positions  in  the 
third  angle  of  projection  as  given  in  the  examination  by  descriptions,  isometrh 
sketches,  or  models.    The  student  should  be  able  to  determine  sections  of  solid.' 
when  the  cutting  planes  are  perpendicular  to  at  least  one  plane  of  projectlor 
and  to  develop  any  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  solid  so  cut. 

Solids  may  be  irregular  in  shape,  hollow,  grooved,  or  with  raised  strips  ol 
blocks  on  their  surfaces.     Sections  should  be  shown  not  only  in  projection  bu 
jn  their  true  outlines, 

4.  Isometric  Projection. — Isometric  drawings  of  solids  with  dimensions  prop- 
erly indicated.     Isometric  drawing  is  used  mainly  as  a  substitute  for  perspective 
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drawing,  but  the  student  should  understand  that  the  drawing  of  an  object  thus 
represented  is  exactly  the  same  as  an  orthographic  projection  of  the  object  in 
a  certain  position  with  respect  to  the  planes  of  projection,  and  he  should  deter- 
mine what  this  position  is  when  first  beginning  the  subject  of  isometric  projec- 
tion. The  student  should  be  prepared  to  construct  an  isometric  scale,  and,  If 
required,  to  use  it  instead  of  a  true  scale. 

5.  Working  Drawings  of  simple  objects  with  special  reference  to— 
(a)  Conventional  methods  of  representing  sections. 

(o)  Proper  methods  of  showing  dimensions. 

(c)  Some  standard  form  of  single  stroke  freehand  lettering  such  as  Rein- 
hardt's.  Letters  should  be  of  a  uniform  slope,  height,  and  thickness 
of  stroke,  well  proportioned,  well  spaced,  and  well  finished. 

(<J)  Proper  method  of  putting  on  the  drawing  explanatory  notes  for  mate- 
rials, methods  of  construction,  finish,  etc." 

6.  Plates. — Drawings  previously  made  by  the  candidate  must  be  certified  by 
the  teacher  (or  school  principal)  under  whose  direction  they  were  drawn,  and 
sent,  previous  to  the  dale  of  the  examination  In  June,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  431  West  117th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y." 

It  Is  not  desirable  that  all  the  plates  should  be  inked ;  on  the  contrary,  only 
enough  inking  should  be  required  to  afford  sufficient  practice  in  the  use  of  the 
inking  pen.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  inking  should  be  done  on  tracing 
cloth  placed  over  the  pencil  drawings.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Inking  be  deferred 
In  the  course  until  the  student  can  make  satisfactory  drawings  In  pencil,  and 
that  the  time  saved  by  not  inking  all  of  the  plates  be  spent  In  a  more  thorough 
and  extensive  course  in  pencil  drawing.  The  student's  ability  can  be  judged 
quite  as  well  by  the  pencil  work  submitted  as  by  the  plates  which  he  has  finished 
in  Ink. 

7.  Length  of  Course. — The  time  required  to  accomplish  the  work  outlined  above 
is  approximately  200  hours,  not  less  than  150  hours  of  which  should  be  spent 
In  the  class  room  under  proper  supervision. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  CANDIDATES. 

Instruments  Needed  for  the  Examination. — The  following  must  be  brought  by 
the  candidate  to  the  examination : 

A  6H  drawing  pencil,  a  pencil  eraser,  a  pair  of  compasses,  a  protractor,  two 
triangles  (45°  and  30°-60°)f  and  an  accurate  12-inch  scale  divided  to  sixteenths 
of  an  inch. 

The  drawing  board,  T-square,  paper,  and  thumb  tacks  will  be  supplied  to  the 
candidate. 

Additional  Suggestions  in  Regard  to  Plates. — It  will  materially  lighten  the 
labor  of  examining  the  plates  and  facilitate  more  prompt  and  accurate  reports 
if  the  candidates  will  give  attention  to  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  The  student  should  write  or  print  on  each  plate  (preferably  near  the  lower 

right-hand  corner)  his  name,  the  name  of  the  school  at  which  the  plate  was 
drawn,  and  the  date  on  which  it  was  completed. 

2.  The  plates  should  be  submitted  flat,  not  rolled. 

3.  All  of  the  plates  of  any  candidate  should  be  fastened  together  or  placed  in  a 

single  envelope  or  container. 

4.  Attached  to  the  plates  or  envelope  should  be  the  certificate  and  a  mailing 

address  for  returning  the  plates. 

5.  A  convenient  size  for  plates  is  approximately  11  by  15  inches. 


«  A  blank  form  of  the  certificate  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  upon  request. 
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MUSIC. 


The  requirement  in  mnsle  is  based  on  the  report  of  a  joint  committee  representing  the 
ern  Bdvcatfonal  Musical  Conference  and  the  New  England  Education  Leagve.^ 


One  unit. 

The  examination  in  harmony  will  constat  only  of  a  written  test;  there  will 
be  no  test  in  performance.    The  candidate  should  have  acquired : 

(1)  The  ability  to  harmonize,  in  four  vocal  parts,  simple  melodies  of  not  fewer 

than  eight  measures,  in  soprano  or  in  bass — these  melodies  will  require 
a  knowledge  of  triads  and  inversions,  of  diatonic  seventh  chords  and 
inversions,  in  the  major  and  minor  modes ;  and  of  modulation,  transient 
or  complete,  to  nearly  related  keys. 

(2)  Analytical  knowledge  of  ninth  chords,  all  nonharmonic  tones,  and  altered 

chords    (including  augmented   chords).     [Students   are   encouraged   to 

apply  this  knowledge  in  their  harmonization.] 
It  is  urgently  recommended  that  systematic  ear  training  (as  to  interval, 
melody,  and  chord)  be  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  this  examination.  Simple 
exercises  in  harmonization  at  the  pianoforte  are  recommended.  The  student 
will  be  expected  to  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  scales, 
intervals,  and  staff  notation,  including  the  terms  and  expression  marks  in  com- 
mon use. 

LIST  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 

•  English        Cp. 

Ancient  history. 

Medieval  and  modern. 

Modern  European  history. 

English  history. 
lAmerican  history  and  civil  government. 

Two-year  Latin. 

Three-year  Latin. 

Pour-year  Latin. 

Two-year  Greek. 

Three-year  Greek. 

Two-year  French. 

Three-year  French. 

Four-year  French. 

Two-year  German. 

Three-year  German. 

Four-year  German. 

Two-year  Spanish. 

Three-year  Spanish. 

Four-year  Spanish. 
Mathematics  Cp.3  Elementary  mathematics. 

Cp.4  Elementary  and  advanced  mathematics.84 
Physics        Cp. 
Chemistry   Cp. 


History        Cp.1 


Latin 


Greek 


French 


German 


Spanish 


Cp.2 
Cp.3 
Cp.4 
Cp.2 
Cp.3 
Cp.2 
Cp.3 
Cp.4 
Cp.2 
Cp.3 
Cp.4 
Cp.2 
Cp.3 
Cp.4 


n  The  comprehensive  exn  ml  nation  in  history  will  be  so  arranged  that  a  candidate  may 
offer  any  historical  field  indicated  above  or  any  combination  of  two  or  more  such  fields. 

84  This  examination  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  candidate  may  offer  in  addition  to  ele- 
mentary algebra  and  plane,  geometry  one  or  more  of  the  following  branches :  Solid  geom- 
etry, logarithms  and  trigonometry,  advanced  algebra. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

Cbemiatrj. 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  re- 
ceived systematic  instruction  in  the  principles  of  chemistry  and  their  ap- 
plications in  a  school  course  in  which  laboratory  experiments  are  performed 
by  the  pupil.  In  order  to  make  due  allowance  for  diversity  of  instruction  In 
different  schools,  the  paper  will  contain  more  questions  than  the  candidate  is 
expected  to  answer,  and  will  require  the  recognition  of  the  phenomena  and 
of  the  laws  that  are  of  general  significance,  and  the  Illustration  of  such  phe- 
nomena and  laws  by  well-chosen  examples.  It  will  include  not  only  questions 
on  the  chemistry  of  laboratory  practice  but  also,  in  an  elementary  fashion, 
questions  on  the  chemistry  of  the  household  and  of  industry, 

EngUah. 

The  purpose  of  this  examination  will  be  to  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate 
to  define  clearly  in  writing  ideas,  gained  both  from  books  and  from  the  life 
around  him,  and  to  read  with  accuracy  and  appreciation  literature  as  varied 
in  subject  matter  and  form  as  that  listed  under  "  Uniform  Entrance  Require- 
ments in  English."  Accuracy  in  the  technique  of  writing  will  be  insisted'  upon, 
but  no  paper  will  be  considered  satisfactory  which  does  not  show,  in  addition 
to  this  accuracy,  that  the  student  is  able  to  think  for  himself  and  to  apply  what 
he  has  learned  to  the  solution  of  unexpected  problems.  Although  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  particular  books  prescribed  in  the  "  Uniform  En- 
trance Requirements  in  English  "  is  not  necessary,  yet  the  requisite  ability  can 
not  be  gained  without  a  systematic  and  progressive  study  of  good  literature. 

French. 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied 
French  in  school  for  two,  three,  or  four  years. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  French  prose  or  verse  or  both  of  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.  It 
will  also  contain  passages  in  English  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  trans- 
lated Into  French,  and  questions  on  grammar.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to 
those  who  have  had  special  training  in  French  to  show  their  ability  to  express 
themselves  in  that  language. 

German. 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied 
German  in  school  for  two,  three,  or  four  years. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  German  prose  or  verse  or  both  of  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.  It  will 
also  contain  passages  in  English  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated 
into  German,  and  questions  on  grammar.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  those 
who  have  had  special  training  in  German  to  show  their  ability  to  express  them- 
selves in  that  language. 

Greek. 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied 
Greek  in  a  systematic  school  course  of  five  exercises  a  week,  extending  through 
two  or  three  school  years. 
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The  paper  will  Include  passages  of  simple  Attic  prose  and  of  Homer  to  be 
translated  at  sight,  and  questions,  based  upon  these  passages,  to  afford  the 
candidate  means  of  showing  his  mastery  of  the  ordinary  forms,  constructions, 
and  idioms  of  the  language.  The  paper  will  also  include  passages  in  English  to 
be  turned  into  Greek,  and  questions  on  prosody,  on  the  Homeric  poems,  and  on 
Homeric  life. 

History. 

The  paper  will  consist  of  five  divisions  made  up  of  questions  on  ancient  his- 
tory, medieval  and  modern  history,  modern  European  history  (including  Eng- 
lish history  from  1760),  English  history,  and  American  history  (including  civil 
government).  The  questions  on  each  division  will  be  partly  prescribed  and 
partly  optional.  If  the  candidate  has  studied  but  one  of  these  divisions,  he  will 
be  expected  to  answer  the  prescribed  questions  on  that  division,  one  of  them 
being  a  map  question.  He  should  spend  about  two  hours  on  these  prescribed 
questions  and  should  devote  the  remaining  hour  to  the  optional  questions  on  the 
same  division.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  candidate  has  studied  two  or  more  of 
these  divisions,  he  will  be  expected  to  answer,  in  addition  to  the  prescribed 
questions  on  one  of  these  divisions,  questions  on  such  other  divisions  as  he  may 
have  studied. 

In  reading  the  papers,  account  will  be  taken  of  the  year  of  the  school  program 
in  which  the  subject  has  been  studied.  As  further  evidence  of  the  candidate's 
proficiency/  notebooks  *  may  be  submitted. 

Latin. 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied 
Latin  in  a  systematic  school  course  of  five  lessons  each  week,  extending  through 
two,  three,  or  four  years. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  Latin  prose  and  verse  of  varying  degrees  of 
difficulty  to  be  translated  at  sight,  and  passages  for  Latin  composition  of  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty.  Accompanying  the  different  passages  set  upon  the  paper 
will  be  questions  on  forms,  syntax,  and  the  Idioms  of  the  language,  as  well  as 
questions  on  the  subject  matter,  literary  and  historical,  connected  with  the 
authors  usually  read  in  schools. 

Each  candidate  will  choose  those  parts  of  the  paper  which  are  designed  to  test 
such  proficiency  In  the  language  as  may  properly  be  acquired  in  two,  three,  or 
four  years'  study ;  but  a  candidate  who  has  studied  Latin  four  years  may  not 
select  the  more  elementary  parts  of  the  paper.  The  proper  parts  will  be  indi- 
cated on  the  examination  paper. 

Mathematics. 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  had  not 
less  than  the  usual  school  course  in  elementary  mathematics,  comprising  algebra 
through  quadratics  and  plane  geometry,  and  will  also  provide  the  means  by  which 
those  who  have  extended  their  study  to  one  or  more  branches  of  advanced  mathe- 
matics, namely,  solid  geometry,  logarithms  and  trigonometry,  and  advanced 
algebra,  may  exhibit  their  proficiency  in  any  or  all  of  these  branches  of  mathe- 
matics. There  will  be  two  papers,  one  for  those  who  have  had  no  instruction  be- 
yond elementary  mathematics,  and  one  for  those  whose  instruction  has  gone 
farther.     Every  candidate  who  has  received   instruction  beyond  elementary 

86  The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  does  not  require  or  receive  notebooks.  Can- 
didates wishing  to  submit  notebooks  must  forward  them  directly  to  the  proper  authorities 
of  the  university,  college,  or  scientific  school  concerned. 
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mathematics  will  be  expected  to  take  the  paper  containing  questions  on  ad- 
vanced mathematics,  and  to  devote  at  least  half  his  time  to  those  questions  which 
are  based  on  the  advanced  mathematics  he  has  studied. 

Physics. 

The  examination  will  be  adaptetd  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  had 
such  a  course  of  school  training  in  the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of  physics 
as  is  described  in  the  detailed  definition  of  physics.  In  order  to  make  due  allow- 
ance for  diversity  of  instruction  in  different  schools,  the  paper  will  contain 
more  questions  than  the  candidate  is  expected  to  answer. 

Spanish. 

• 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied 
Spanish  in  school  for  two,  three,  or  four  years. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  Spanish  prose  or  verse  or  both  of  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.  It  will 
also  contain  passages  in  English  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated 
into  Spanish  and  questions  on  grammar.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  those 
who  have  had  special  training  in  Spanish  to  show  their  ability  to  express  them- 
selves in  that  language. 


CHAPTER  II. 
TYPICAL  CURRICULA. 

Curriculum  of  public  elementary  schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Studies. 


First, 
grade. 


Opening  exer- 
cises  

Recesses 

Physical  training. 

Hygiene 

Phonics  and 
wnrd  study 

Spelling* 

Heading 

Oral  language 

Written  langiiftgo 

Grammar 

Arithmetic 

Geography  and 
nature  study. .. 

History  and 
civics 

Penmanship 

Music 

Drawing  and  con- 
struction work. 

Manual  training 
or  domestic  art 
and  science 

Supervised  study 


Total. 


5 

10 
5 
1 

10 
5 

25 
5 
5 


2 


5 
5 


50 

150 

60 

20 

200 
25 

400 
90 
50 


25 


00 
75 

80 


1,275 


Second 
grade. 


5 

10 

5 

1 

10 
5 

20 
5 
3 


5 
3 


5 

5 


3 

I 

3 


50 

150 

50 

20 

200 
75 

305 
90 
60 


Third 
grade. 


1 


150 
50 


75 
75 

00 


1,500 


10 
5 
1 

10 
5 

15 
5 
3 


5 
3 


5 

5 

3 


1 


50 

150 

50 

20 

150 
75 

365 
90 
60 


200 
50 


75 
75 

00 


1,500 


Fourth 
grade. 


5 

10 

5 

1 

5 
5 
5 
5 
4 


5 

4 

3 
5 
5 


3 


25 

150 

50 

20 

100 
75 

250 
90 

120 


200 

120 

60 
75 
75 

90 


150 


1,650 


Fifth 
grade. 


5 

10 

5 

1 

3 
5 
5 
3 
4 


5 

4 

3 
5 
6 

3 


s 


25 

150 
50 
30 

75 
75 

240 
90 

120 


225 

120 

60 
75 
75 

90 


150 


1,650 


Sixth 
grade. 


I 


6 

10 

5 

1 

2 
5 
5 
3 
3 


5 

4 

3 
5 
5 


25 

150 
50 
30 

50 
♦75 
220 

90 
120 


225 

120 

75 
75 
75 

60 


60 
150 


Seventh 
grade. 


1,650 


5 

10 

6 

1 

2 
5 
4 
1 
2 
3 
3 


3 
3 
5 

3 


25 

150 

50 

80 

50 

♦75 

♦120 

30 

60 

180 

180 

♦70 

*105 
60 
75 

60 


180 
150 


1,650 


Eighth 
gradQ. 


i 

9 


5 

10 

5 

1 

2 
5 
4 
1 
2 
3 
3 

2 

3 
3 
5 


25 

150 

50 

30 

50 

♦75 

♦120 

30 

60 

1*0 

ISO 

♦70 

♦105 
60 
75 

60 


180 
150 


1,650 


■  The  amount  of  time  given  each  week  to  home  study  in  starred  subjects  is  as  follows:  Grades  VET  and 
Vnr— reading  and  spelling,  1$  hours;  geography,  }  hour;  history  and  civics,  i  hour.  Grades  V  and  VI— 
spelling;  1  hour. 
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The  following  typical  high-school  curricula  have  been  taken  from  Monroe's 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education,"  published  by  the  Macmlllan  Co.,  1014 : 

Curriculum  or  a  Small  Rural  High  School. 


First  year: 

English  composition  and  literature. 

Ancient  history. 

Latin. 

Algebra, 
gecond  year : 

English  composition  and  literature. 

Medieval  history. 

Latin. 

Geometry. 


Third  year : 

English  literature. 

Modern  English  history. 

Latin  ( or  German ) . 

Physics  (or  bookkeeping  and  busi- 
ness arithmetic). 
Fourth  year : 

English  literature. 

American  history  and  government 

Latin  (or  German). 

Chemistry    (or    typewriting   and 
shorthand). 


High-School  Curriculum  in  City  or  Mkdium  Size. 


First  year: 

Latin. 

Ancient  history. 

English. 

Algebra. 
Second  year: 

Latin. 

Greek. 

English. 

Geometry. 


First  year: 

German. 

Ancient  history. 

English. 

Algebra. 
Second  year: 

German- 
Medieval  history. 

English. 

Geometry. 


First  year: 

Latin  or  German. 

Ancient  history. 

English. 

Algebra. 
Second  year: 

Latin  or  German. 

Medieval  history. 

English. 

Geometry. 


/.  Ancient  classical  course. 

Third  year: 

Latin. 

Greek. 

English. 

Physics. 
Fourth  year: 

Latin. 

Greek. 

English. 

(Elective.) 

II.  Modern  language  course. 

Third  year: 

French  (or  Spanish)  American  his- 
tory. 

American  history  and  government 

English. 

(Elective.) 
Fourth  year: 

American  history  and  government 

English. 

(Elective.) 

(Elective.) 

III.  History-English  course. 

Third  year: 

Modern  history. 

English. 

Physics. 

Drawing 
Fourth  year: 

American  history  and  government 

English. 

(Elective.) 

(Elective.) 
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IV.  Bdemiific  course. 


First  year: 

German. 

Botany. 

English. 

Algebra. 
Second  year: 

German. 

Zoology. 

English. 

Geometry. 


Third  year: 

Physics. 

Drawing. 

Trigonometry. 

(Elective.) 
Fourth  year: 

Chemistry. 

Drawing. 

American  history  and  government. 

(Elective.) 


V.  Business  course. 


Fourth  year : 
Spanish. 

Business  practice. 
(Commercial  geography.) 
(Commercial  law.) 
(Shorthand.) 


First  year: 

(Any  other  course.) 
Second  year: 

(Any  other  course.) 
Third  year: 

Spanish. 

Business  arithmetic. 

Bookkeeping. 

Typewriting. 

High-School  Curriculum  of  a  Large  City  Where  Fixed  Courses  Have  Been 

Abandoned. 

The  school  offers  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  requires  certain  fixed  units  by 
groups,  and  makes  up  a  different  course  of  study  for  each  high-school  pupil. 
The  following  studies  are  offered,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  following  each 
indicating  the  number  of  years  of  each  subject  offered  by  the  school. 


Group  I — Languages: 

Latin  (4). 

Greek  (3). 

German  (4). 

French  (2). 

Spanish  (2). 
Group  II — English: 

English  composition  (2). 

English  literature  (4). 

History,  English  and  American  lit- 
erature (1). 
Group  III — History: 

Ancient  history  (1). 

Medieval  history  (1). 

Modern  English .  history  (1). 

General  world  history  (1). 

American     history     and     govern- 
ment (1). 
5roup  IV — Mathematics: 

Algebra  (1,  11). 

Geometry  (1,  11). 

Trigonometry  (1). 

Surveying  (1). 

Business  arithmetic  (1). 


Group  V — Science: 

Botany  (1). 

Zoology  (1). 

Biology  (1). 

Physical  geography  (1). 

Physics  (1). 

Chemistry  (1). 

Geology  (i). 

Astronomy  (1). 
Group  VI — Miscellaneous : 

Music  (2). 

Freehand  drawing  (2). 

Vocal  expression  (2). 

Physical  training  (4). 
Group  VII — Vocational: 

Mechanical  and  geometrical  draw- 
ing (2). 

Manual  training  (3). 

Domestic  science  (2). 

Household  management  (1). 

Bookkeeping  (1). 

Business  practice  (1). 

Shorthand  (1). 

Typewriting  (1). 


< 
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Rules  governing  combinations  and  graduation. — (1)  Students,  to  graduate; 
must  complete  15  years'  work,  viz,  four  studies  each  year  for  three  years,  and 
three  studies  one  year.  (2)  Students  may,  on  permission,  take  as  many  as  five 
studies  or  as  few  as  three  studies  each  half-year.  (3)  Students,  to  graduate, 
must  have  had  two  years'  work  in  Groups  I  and  II,  one  year's  work  in  each  of 
the  other  groups,  and  four  years'  work  in  some  one  group. 


SECTION  IV. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  DEPARTMENTS  OR  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  IN- 
STITUTIONS DESCRIBED  IN  SECTION  VI  DEVOTED  TO  VARIOUS 
BRANCHES  OF  LIBERAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
STUDY. 


The  three  sections  of  the  bulletin  immediately  following  set  forth  in  as  great  detail  as 
space  will  permit  the  offerings  of  certain  American  colleges,  universities,  and  technological 
schools  which  have  already  attracted  foreign  students  in  some  numbers  and  which  have 
good  standing  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country.  In  Section  IV  the  list 
of  these  institutions  is  first  given.  This  is  followed  by  lists  showing  which  of  the  institu- 
tions offer  courses  leading  to  degrees,  diplomas,  or  certificates  in  undergraduate  depart- 
ments of  liberal  arts,  in  graduate  schools  or  departments,  and  in  professional  or  techno- 
logical schools.  Section  V  is  a  key  to  the  abbreviations  commonly  used  to  designate  the 
degrees  granted  by  all  of  the  institutions  mentioned  in  the  bulletin.  Section  VI  contains 
brief  accounts  of  the  organization  and  offerings  of  the  institutions  selected  for  special 
treatment. 

List  of  Institutions  Named  in  Section  VI. 


Alabama: 

1.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Arizona : 

2.  University  of  Arizona. 
California : 

3.  Leland   Stun  ford   Junior   Uni- 

versity. 

4.  University  of  California. 

5.  University  of  Southern  Cali- 

fornia. 
Colorado : 

6.  Colorado  School  of  Mines. 
Connecticut : 

7.  Yale  University. 
District  of  Columbia : 

8.  Catholic  University  of  America. 

9.  Georgetown  University. 

10.  George  Washington  University. 

11.  Howard  University. 
Hawaii  : 

12.  College  of  Hawaii. 
Illinois : 

13.  Armour     Institute    of    Tech- 

nology. 

14.  University  of  Chicago. 

15.  University  of  Illinois. 

16.  Northwestern  University. 


Indiana : 

17.  Indiana  University. 

18.  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

19.  Purdue  University. 
Iowa : 

20*.  Iowa  State  College. 

21.  State  University  of  Iowa. 
Kansas : 

22.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 

lege. 

23.  University  of  Kansas. 
Louisiana : 

24.  Louisiana  State  University. 

25.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 
Maryland : 

26.  Goucher  College. 

27.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Massachusetts : 

28.  Amherst  College. 

29.  Clark  University. 

30.  Harvard  University. 

31.  Massachusetts        Agricultural 

College. 

32.  Massachusetts      Institute      of 

Technology. 

33.  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

34.  Simmons  College. 
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Massachusetts — Continued, 

35.  Smith  College. 

36.  Tufts  College. 

37.  Worcester    Polytechnic    Insti- 

tute. 
Michigan : 

38.  Michigan  College  of  Mines, 

39.  University  of  Michigan. 
Minnesota : 

40l  University  of  Minnesota, 
Missouri: 

41.  St  Louis  University. 

42.  University  of  Missouri. 

43.  Washington  University. 
Nebraska : 

44.  University  of  Nebraska. 
New  Hampshire: 

46.  Dartmouth  College. 
New  Jersey: 

46.  Princeton  University. 

47.  Stevens  Institute  of  Technol- 

ogy' 

New  York : 

48.  Columbia  University. 

49.  Cornell  University. 

50.  New  York  University. 

51.  Rensselaer   Polytechnic   Insti- 

tute. 
North  Carolina: 

52.  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Ohio: 

53.  Case    School   of   Applied    Sci- 

ence. 

54.  Oberlin  College. 


Ohio — Continued. 

55.  Ohio  State  University. 

56.  University  of  Cincinnati. 

57.  Western  Reserve  University. 
Oregon : 

58.  Oregon      State      Agricultural 

College. 

59.  University  of  Oregon. 
Pennsylvania : 

GO.  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

tL  Lehigh  University. 

Q2L  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

63.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

64.  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
South  Carolina : 

65.  Clemson  Agricultural  College. 


66.  George    Peabody    College    for 

Teachers. 

67.  Vaoderbilt  University. 
Texas: 

68.  University  of  Texas. 

69.  Agricultural    and    Mechanical 

College  of  Texas. 
Virginia: 

70.  Randolph  -   Macon     Woman's 

College. 

71.  University  of  Virginia. 
Washington : 

72.  University  of  Washington. 

73.  State  College  of  Washington. 
Wisconsin : 

74.  University  of  Wisconsin. 


Undergraduate  Departments  (or  Colleges  or  Schools  or  Divisions)  or  Arts 

and  Sciences. 


Degrees :  A.  B.  or  B.  A„  B.  8.  or  B.  8c.  or  S.  B.,  Ph.  B.,  L.  H.  B.(  B.  L.t  Lit.  B»  or  Litt  Bv, 
B.  8.  in  General  Science,  B.  S.  in  Pure  Science ;  certificates. 

1.  Alabama    Polytechnic    Institute    (Undergraduate    Department) — B.   S.    (4 

years). 

2.  Amherst  College  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  A.  (4  years). 

3.  Bryn  Mawr  College  (Undergraduate  Department) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

4.  Catholic  University  of  America  (School  of  Philosophy — Undergraduate  De- 

partment)—A.  B.  (4  years),  Ph.  B.  (4  years). 

(School    of  Letters — Undergraduate   Department) — A.    B.    (4   years 

L.  H.  B.  (4  years). 
(School  of  Sciences — Undergraduate  Department) — B.   S.    (4  years 

A.  B.  (4  years). 

5.  Clark  College— A.  B.  (3  years). 

6.  Clemson  Agricultural  College — B.  S.  (4  years). 

7.  College  of  Hawaii  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  (4  years). 
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8.  Columbia  University  (Columbia  College) — A-  B.  (4  years). 

(Barnard  College) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

9.  Cornell  University  (College  of  Arts  and  Sciences) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

10.  Dartmouth  College   (Undergraduate  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences) — 

A.  B.  (4  years),  B.  S.  (4  years). 

11.  George  Washington  University  (Columbian  College) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

12.  Georgetown  University   (The  College — Undergraduate  Department) — A.  B. 

(4  years),  B.  S.  (4  years). 

13.  Goucher  College  (Undergraduate  Department) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

14.  Harvard  University  (Harvard  College) — A.  B.  (4  years),  S.  B.  (4  years). 

(Radcliffe  College — Undergraduate  Department) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

15.  Howard  University   (School  of  Liberal  Arts) — A.  B.   (4  years),  B.  S.    (4 

years). 

16.  Indiana  University   (College  of  Liberal  Arts) — A.  B.    (4  years),  B.  S.   (4 

years,  combined  arts  and  medicine). 

17.  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Faculty  of  Philosophy) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

18.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College   (Division  of  General  Science) — B.   S. 

(4  years). 

19.  Lehigh  University  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  A.  (4  years). 

20.  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  (Undergraduate  Department) — A.  B.  (4 

years). 

21.  Louisiana  State  University  (Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences) — B.  A.  (4 

years). 

22.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S. 

(General  Science)  (4  years). 

23.  Mount  Holyoke  College  (Undergraduate  Department) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

24.  Municipal  University  of  Akron   (Buchtel  College  of  Liberal  Arts) — A.  B. 

(4  years),  B.  S.  (4  years). 

25.  New  York  University  (College  of  Arts  and  Pure  Science X— A.  B.  (4  years), 

B.  S.  in  Pure  Science  (4  years). 

(Washington    Square   College)     (evening   courses) — A.   B.    (8   years), 
B.  S.  (8  years). 

26.  Northwestern  University  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) — B.  A*  (4  years).  B.  S. 

(4  years). 

27.  Oberlin  College  (College  of  Arts  and  Sciences) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

28.  Ohio  State  University   (College  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Philosophy) — A.  B. 

(4  years). 

29.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (School  of  Liberal  Arts) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

(School  of  Natural  Sciences) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

30.  Princeton  University  (Undergraduate  Department) — A.  B.  (4  years),  Lit.  B. 

(4  years),  B.  S.  (4  years). 

31.  Purdue  University  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

32.  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College  (Undergraduate  Department) — A.  B.  (4 

years). 

33.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute   (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.    (4 

years). 
A.  St.  Louis  University  (College  of  Arts  and  Sciences) — A.  B.  (4  years),  B.  S. 

(4  years). 

(School  of  Philosophy  and  Science.) 
5.  Simmons  College  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  (4  years),  certificate 

(short  course). 
!6.  Smith  College  (Undergraduate  Department) — A.  B.  (4  years). 
7.  State  College  of  Washington  (College  of  Sciences  and  Arts) — B.  A.  (4  years), 

B.  S.  (4  years). 
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38.  State  University  of  Iowa  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) — B.  A.  (4  years),  B.  S. 

(6  years  combined  course). 
80.  Tufts  College  (School  of  Liberal  Arts)— A.  B.  (4  years),  B.  S.  (4  years). 
(Jackson  College) — A.  B.  (4  years),  B.  S.  (4  years). 

40.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana   (College  of  Arts  and  Sciences) — B.  A.  (4 

years),  B.  S.  (4  years). 

(H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College) — B.  A.  (4  years). 

41.  University  of  Arizona  (Undergraduate  Department) — A.  B.  (4  years),  B.  S. 

(4  years). 

42.  University  of  California  (College  of  Letters  and  Science) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

43.  University  of  Chicago  (The  Colleges) — A.  B.   (4  years),  B.  S.   (4  years), 

Ph.  B.   (4  years). 

44.  University  of  Cincinnati    (McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts) — A.  B.    (4 

years). 

45.  University  of  Illinois   (College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences) — A.  B.    (4 

years),  B.  S.  (4  years). 

46.  University  of  Kansas   (College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences) — A.  B.    (4 

years),  B.  S.  (4  years). 

47.  University  of  Michigan  (College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts) — A.  B. 

(4  years),  B.  S.  (4  years). 

48.  University  of  Minnesota  (College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts) — A.  B. 

(4  years),  B.  S.  (combined  Arts  and  Med.)   (4  years). 

49.  University  of  Missouri  (College  of  Arts  and  Science) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

(School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy) — B.  S.  in  General  Science  (4  years). 

50.  University  of  Nebraska  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) — A.  B.  (4  years),  B.  Sc. 

(4  years). 

51.  University  of  North  Carolina  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

52.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (College  of  Arts  and  Letters) — A.  B.  (4  years), 

Lit.  B.  (4  years)  ;  Ph.  B.  (4  years). 
(College  of  Science) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

53.  University  of  Oregon  (College  of  Literature,  Sciences,  and  the  Arts) — A.  B. 

(4  years),  B.  S.  (4  years). 

54.  University    of    Pennsylvania    (Undergraduate    Department    of    Arts    and 

Sciences) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

55.  University  of  Pittsburgh  (The  College) — A.  B.  (4  years),  B.  S.  (4  years). 

56.  University  of  Southern  California  (College  of  Liberal  Arts — Undergraduate 

Department) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

57.  University  of  Texas  (College  of  Arts) — B.  A.  (4  years). 

58.  University  of  Virginia  (The  College)— A.  B.  (4  years),  B.  S.  (4  years). 

59.  University  of  Washington  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

(College  of  Science) — B.  S.   (4  years). 
(College  of  Mines) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

60.  University  of  Wisconsin  (College  of  Letters  and  Sciences) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

Ph.  B.  (4  years),  Ph.  B.  (2-year  course  for  normal  school  graduates). 

61.  Vanderbilt  University  (The  College)— A.  B.  (4  years),  B.  S.  (4  years). 

62.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  The  College— A.  B.  (4  years),  B.  S.  ( 

years,  combined  arts  and  medicine). 

63.  Western  Reserve  University  (Adelbert  College) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

(College  for  Women) — A.  B.  (4  years),  B.  S.  (4  years). 
(Adelbert  College  and  Case  School  of  Applied  Science) — A.  B.  and  B.  J 
(5  years). 

64.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.   S.    (< 

years). 

65.  Yale  University  (Yale  College)— B.  A.  (4  years),  Ph.  B.  (4  years). 

(Sheffield  Scientific  School)— B.  S.  (4  years). 
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GsADTTAtE  Schools  (or  Departments  or  Colleges)  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Degrees  granted  M.  8.  or  S.  M.f  A.  M.  or  M.  A.,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D.f  L.  H.  M.t  L.  H.  D.f  8c  D. 

or  D.  8c.,  or  S.  D.,  M.  L.,  etc. 

1.  Amherst  College  (Graduate  Department) — M.  A.  (1  year). 

2.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

3.  Bryn  Mawr  College  (Graduate  Department) — A.  M.  (1  to  3  years),  Ph.  D. 

(3  years). 

4.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

5.  Catholic  University  of  America   (School  of  Philosophy) — Graduate  depart- 

ment— Ph.  M.  (2  years),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 
School  of  Letters   (Graduate  Department) — A.  M.    (1  year),  L.  H.  M. 

(2  years),  Ph.  D.  (3  years),  L.  H.  D.  (3  years). 
School  of  Sciences  (Graduate  Department) — A.  M.   (1  year),  M.  S.   (2 

years),  Sc.  D.  (3  years),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

6.  Clark  University— A.  M.  (1  year),  Ph.  D.  (1  to  3  years). 

7.  College  of  Hawaii  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

8.  Columbia   University    (Graduate   Department) — A.   M.    (1   year),  Ph.  D. 

(2  years  or  more). 

9.  Cornell  University   (Graduate  School) — A,  M.   (1  year),  M.  S.   (1  year), 

Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

10.  Dartmouth  College    (Graduate   Department) — A.   M.    (1   year),  M.   S.    (1 

year). 

11.  George  Washington  University   (School  of  Graduate  Studies) — A.  M.   (1 

year),  S.  M.  (1  year),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

12.  Georgetown  University    (Graduate   School)— A.  M.    (1  year),  Ph.  D.    (3 

years). 

13.  Harvard  University    (Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences) — A.  M.    (1 

year),  Ph.  D.  (2  years  or  more). 

Radcliffe  College    (Graduate  Department) — A.   M.    (1  year),  Ph.  1>. 
(2  years). 

14.  Iowa    State   College    (Graduate    Department) — M.    S.    (1   year),   Ph.    D. 

(3  years). 

15.  Johns  Hopkins  University   (Graduate  Department) — A.  M.   (2  years),  Ph. 

D.  (3  years). 

16.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  (Graduate  Department — M.  S.  (1  year), 

M.  S.  (in  specific  subjects)   (1  year). 

17.  Lehigh  University  (Graduate  Department) — M.  A.  (1  year),  M.  S.  (1  year). 

18.  Leland    Stanford   Junior   University    (Graduate    Department) — A.   M.    (1 

year),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

19.  Louisiana   State   University    (Graduate   School) — M.   A.    (1   or  2  years), 

M.  S.  (1  or  2  years). 

20.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology   (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  (1 

year),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 
*~L.  Mount  Holyoke  College  (Graduate  Department) — A.  M.   (1  year). 
L  New  York  University  (Graduate  School) — M.  A.  (1  year),  M.  S.  (1  year), 

Ph.  D.  (3  years),  Sc.  D.  (3  years). 
:   5.  Northwestern  University   (Graduate  School) — M.  A.    (1  year),  Ph.  D.    (3 

years). 
:    L  Oberlin  College  (Graduate  Department) — A.  M.  (1  year). 
:   i.  Ohio  State  University  (Graduate  School)— A.  M.  (1  year),  M.  S.  (1  year), 

Ph.  D.  (3  years). 
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26.  Pennsylvania   State  College    (Graduate  Department) — A.  M.f  M.  S.    (time 

not  designated). 

27.  Princeton  University    (Graduate  School)— A.  M.    (1  year),  Ph.  D.    (2  or 

3  years). 

28.  Purdue  University  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

29.  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College  (Graduate  Department) — A*  M.  (1  year). 

30.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.   (1  year), 

Ph.  D.  (3  years),  Sc.  D.  (3  years). 

31.  Simmons  College  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

32.  Smith  College  (Graduate  Department) — A.  M.  (1  year),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

33.  State  College  of  Washington  (Graduate  Department) — M.  A.  (1  year),  M.  S. 

(1  year). 

34.  State  University  of  Iowa    (Graduate  College)— M.   S.   <1  year),  M.  A-   (1 

year),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

35.  Tufts  College  (Graduate  School)— M.  A.  (1  year),  M.  S.  (1  year). 

36.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Department  of  Graduate  Studies) — M.  A. 

(1  year),  M.  S.  (1  year).  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

37.  University  of  Arizona  (Graduate  School) — A.  M.  (1  year),  M.  S.  (1  year). 

38.  University   of  California    (Graduate   School)— M.   A.    (1  year),  M.   S.    (1 

year),  Ph.  D.  (2  years). 

39.  University  of  Chicago  (Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  and  Ogden 

School  of  Science) — A.  M.  (1  year),  M.  S.  (1  year),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

40.  University   of  Cincinnati    (Graduate  School) — A.  M.    (1  year),  Ph.  D.   (3 

years). 

41.  University  of  Illinois  (Graduate  School)— M.  A.  (1  year),  M.  S.  (1  year), 

Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

42.  University  of  Kansas  (Graduate  School) — A.  M.  (1  year),  M.  S.  (1  year). 

Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

43.  University  of  Michigan  (Graduate  School)— A.  M.  (1  year),  M.  S.  (1  year). 

Ph.  D.  (3  years),  Sc.  D.  (3  years). 

44.  University  of  Minnesota  (Graduate  School) — M.  A.  (1  year),  M.  S.  (1  year). 

Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

45.  University  of  Missouri    (Graduate   School) — A.  M.    (1  year),  Ph.  D.    (3 

years). 

46.  University  of  Nebraska   (Graduate  College)— A.  M.   (1  year),  Ph.  D.   (3 

years). 

47.  University  of  North  Carolina   (Graduate  School)— A.  M.  (1  year),  S.  M. 

(1  year).  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

48.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (Graduate  School)— M.  A.   (1  year),  M.  S.  fl 

year),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

49.  University  of  Oregon  (Graduate  School) — M.  A.  (1  year),  M.  S.  (1  year). 

50.  University  of  Pennsylvania   (Graduate  School) — A.  M.  (1  year),  M.  S.  (1 

year),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

51.  University   of  Pittsburgh    (Graduate  School)— M.  A.    (1  year),  M.  S.    (1 

year),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

52.  University  of  Southern  California  (College  of  Liberal  Arts — Graduate  I 

partment) — A.  M.  (1  year). 

53.  University  of  Texas  (Graduate  School) — A.  M.  (1  year),  Ph.  D.  (3  yeai 

54.  University  of  Virginia  (Department  of  Graduate  Studies) — M.  A.  (1  yea 

M.  S.  (1  year),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 
55*.  University  of  Washington    (Graduate  School)— M.  A.   (1  year),  M.  S. 

year),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 
56.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Graduate  School) — M.  A.  (1  year),  M.  S.  (1  yea. 

Ph.  M.  (1  year),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 
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57.  Vanderbilt  University  (Graduate  Department) — M.  A.   (1  year),  M.  S.   (1 

year),  Ph.  D.  (3  years),  D.  Sc.  (3  years). 
5a  Washington  University   (St  Louts)    (Graduate  School)— A.  M.    (1  year), 

Ph.  D.  (3  years). 
5ft.  Western  Reserve  University  (Graduate  School) — A.  M.  (1  year). 

60.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  (1  year), 

Sc.  D.   (3  years). 

61.  Yale  University : 

(Graduate  School)—  M.  A.  (2  years),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 
(Sheffield  Scientific  School)— M.  S»  (2  years). 

ENGINEERING  COURSES. 

General  Engineering  Colleges  (ok  Departments  oa  Schools  ob  Divisions). 

(Includes  also  courses  in  two  or  more  engineering  subjects.) 

UNDERGRADUATE   COURSES. 

Degrees:  B.  S.,  B.  S.  in  E.  M.  and  Met.,  B.  S.  in  Engineering  (or  B.  S.  in  Eng.),  B.  E., 
B.  Eng.,  B.  S.  in  Structural  Engineering,  B.  S.  in  M.  E.  and  E.  E.f  B.  8.  to  Cirtl  and 
Highway  Engineering. 

1.  Agricultural   and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas    (Undergraduate  Depart- 

ment)— B.  S.  (4  years). 

2.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  of  Engineering) — B.  S.,  and  B.  S.  in  specific 

subjects  (4  years). 

3.  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Department  of  Engineering) — B.  E.  (4  years). 

4.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S. 

(4  years). 

5.  Northwestern  University  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

6.  Ohio  State  University  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  E.  (4  years). 

7.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (School  of  Engineering) — B,  S.  (4  years). 

8.  State  University  of  Iowa  (College  of  Applied  Science) — B.  Eng.  (4  years), 

B.  S.  (4  years). 

9.  Tufts  College   (Engineering  School) — B.  S.  in  Structural  Engineering   (4 

years). 
10.  University  of  Arizona   (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in  E.  M.  and 

Met   (4  years). 
il.  University  of  California   (College  of  Mechanics) — B.  S.    (Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering)    (4  years). 

(College  of  Civil  Engineering)— B.  S.   (Railway  Engineering,  Sani- 
tary Engineering,  Irrigation  Engineering  (4  and  5  years). 

12.  University  of  Kansas   (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  In  Eng.   (4  years), 

B.  S.   (5  years). 

13.  University  of  Michigan   (College  of  Engineering  and  Architecture) — B.  S. 

In  Eng.  (4  years). 

14.  University  of  Minnesota  (College  of  Engineering  and  Architecture) — B.  S. 

In  Eng.    (4  years). 

15.  University  of  Missouri   (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Eng.   (4  years). 

16.  University  of  North  Carolina   (School  of  Applied  Science)— B.  S.  In  Civil 

and  Highway  Engineering   (4  years). 
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GRADUATE  COURSES. 

Degrees:  M.  S.,  M.  8.  In  Eng.,  M.  B.   (wltli  mention  of  specific  subject),  Ph.  D.,  D.  Eng. 

(or  Eng.  D.),  Sc.  D. 

1.  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Department  of  Engineering) — Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

2.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  (1 

year),  Ph.  D.  (3  years),  D.  Eng.  (3  years). 

3.  Ohio  State  University  (Graduate  School)— M.  S.  in  Eng.  (1  year). 

4.  Rensselaer    Polytechnic    Institute    (Graduate   Department) — Engl    D.    (3 

years),  Sc.  D.  (3  years),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

5.  University  of  Illinois  (Graduate  School) — M.  S.   (with  mention  of  specific 

subject)    (1  year). 

6.  University  of  Kansas  (Graduate  School) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

7.  University  of  Michigan  (Graduate  School) — M.  S.  in  Eng.  (1  year). 

8.  University  of  Nebraska  (College  of  Engineering) — Ph.  D.  (8  years). 

Chemical  Engineering  Colleges  (ob  Schools  or  Departments). 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees:  B.  S.  (or  S.  B.)  in  Chexn.  (or  Ch.)  E.,  Cliem.  (or  Ch.)  E.,  B.  Chem.  (or  Ch.)  K^ 

B.  S.,  B.  E.,  B.  S.  in  Eng. 

1.  Agricultural   and   Mechanical   College  of  Texas    (Undergraduate  Depart- 

ment)— B.  S.  in  Ch.   E.    (4  years). 

2.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (College  of  Engineering,  Mines  and  Architec- 

ture)— B.   S.    (4  years). 

3.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.   S.   hi 

Ch.  E.    (4  years). 

4.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science   (Undergraduate  Department) — B.   S.    (4 

years). 

5.  Catholic  University  of  America   (School  of  Sciences) — B.  S.  In  Chem.  K. 

(4  years). 

6.  Clemson  Agricultural  College — B.  S.  (4  years). 

7.  George  Washington  University  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Chem.  E. 

(4  years). 

8.  Harvard  University  (School  of  Engineering) — S.  B.  (4  years). 

9.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Chem.  E.   (4  or  5 

years). 

10.  Johns  Hopkins  University   (Department  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Chem. 

(4  years). 

11.  Lehigh  University  (Undergraduate  Department) — Ch.  E.  (4  years). 

12.  Louisiana  State  University  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

13.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S. 

(4  or  5  years). 

14.  New  York   University    (School   of  Applied   Science)— B.   S.  in  Chem.   E. 

(4  years). 

15.  Ohio  State  University  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  Ch.  E.  (4  years). 

16.  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Clu  ' 

(4  years). 

17.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

18.  Purdue  University    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.   S.  in  Chem.  E.    < 

years). 

19.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute   (Undergraduate  Department) — Ch.  K.    i 

years). 
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20.  State  College  of  Washington  (College  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Engineering) — 

B.  S.  in  Ch.  E.  (4  years). 

21.  State  University  of  Iowa    (College  of  Applied  Science) — B.   S.  in  Chem. 

(5  years). 

22.  Tufts  College  (Engineering  School)— -B.  S.  in  Chem.  E.  (4  years). 

23.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (College  of  Technology) — B.  E.  (4  years). 

24.  University  of  California  (College  of  Chemistry)— B.  S.  (4  years). 

25.  University   of  Cincinnati    (College   of   Engineering) — B.   S.   in   Chem.   E. 

(4  years)  ;  Ch.  E.  (5-year  cooperative  course). 

26.  University  of  Kansas   (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Eng.   (4  years), 

B.  S.  (5  years). 

27.  University  of  Michigan  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Eng.  (4  years). 

28.  University  of  Minnesota   (School  of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry) — 

Chem.  E.  (5  years). 

29.  University  of  Missouri  (School  of  Engineering) — Ch.  E.  (5  years) ;  (School 

of  Mines  and  Metallurgy) — B.  S.  in  Ch.  E.  (4  years). 

30.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (College  of  Engineering) — Chem.'  E.  (4  years). 

31.  University  of  Pennsylvania   (Towne  Scientific  School) — B.  S.  In  Chem.  E. 

(4  years). 

32.  University   of   Pittsburgh    (School   of   Engineering) — B.    S.   in   Chem.    E. 

(4  years). 

33.  University  of  Southern  California  (College  of  Liberal  Arts — Undergraduate 

Department — 2  years'  course). 

34.  University  of  Texas  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Ch.  E.  (4  years). 

35.  University  of  Virginia  (Department  of  Engineering) — Ch.  E.  (4  years). 

36.  University    of   Washington    (College    of   Engineering) — B.    S.    in    Ch.    E. 

(4  years). 

37.  University   of  Wisconsin    (College   of  Engineering) — B.    S.    in   Chem.    E. 

(4  years). 

38.  Vanderbilt  University  (Engineering  Department) — B.  E.  (4  years). 

39.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Chem. 

E.  (4  years). 

40.  Worcester    Polytechnic    Institute     (Undergraduate    Department) — B.     S. 

(4  years). 

41.  Yale  University  (Sheffield  Scientific  School)— B.  S.  (4  years). 

GBADITATE   COURSKSi 

^Degrees  :  M.  S.  (or  S.  M.),  M.  8.  (or  S.  M.)  in  Ch.  E.,  S.  M.  In  Industrial  Chem.,  M.  Ch.  E.f 

M.  S.  In  Eng.,  Ch.  E.  (or  Chem.  E.). 

1.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas   (Graduate  Department)  — 

Ch.  E.  (1  year). 

2.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute   (Graduate  Department) — Ch.  E.   (1  year). 

3.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  (Graduate  Department) — Ch.  E.  (3  years). 

4.  Case    School    of    Applied     Science     (Graduate     Department) — Chem.     E. 

(3  years). 

5.  Columbia  University   (School  of  Chemistry) — Chem.  E.    (3  years). 

6.  Harvard  University    (School  of  Engineering) — S.  M.  in  Industrial  Chem. 

(1  year). 

7.  Iowa  State  College  (Graduate  Division) — Ch.  E.  (2  or  5  years). 

8.  Leland    Stanford    Junior     University     (Graduate     Department) — Ch.     E. 

(1  year). 
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9.  Louisiana  State  University  (Graduate  Department) — Ch.  E.  (1  or  2  years). 

10.  Massachusetts    Institute    of   Technology    (Graduate    Department) — M.    S. 

(1  year). 

11.  New  York  University  (School  of  Applied  Science) — Chem.  E.  (1  year). 

12.  Ohio  State  University  (Graduate  School)— M.  S.  in  Eng.  (1  year)  ;  Ch.  E. 

(2  to  4  years). 

13.  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  (School  of  Engineering) — Ch.  E.  (1  year). 

14.  Purdue  University  (Graduate  Department) — Ch.  E.  (1  year). 

15.  Rensselaer    Polytechnic    Institute     (Graduate    Department) — M.     Ch.     E. 

(1  year). 

16.  State  College  of  Washington  (College  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Engineering) — 

Ch.  E.  (1  or  3  years). 

17.  State  University  of  Iowa  (College  of  Applied  Science) — Ch.  E.  (4  years). 

18.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies) — Chem.  E. 

(1  or  2  years). 

19.  University  of  Kansas  (Graduate  School) — Chem.  E.  (3  years). 

20.  University  of  Michigan  (Graduate  School)— M.  S.  in  Eng.  (1  year) ;  Ch.  E. 

(1  year — registration  for  the  degree  not  less  than  5  years  after  award  of 
bachelor's  degree). 

21.  University  of  Pittsburgh  (School  of  Engineering) — Chem.  E.  (3  years). 

22.  University    of   Washington    (College   of   Engineering)— M.    S.    in   Ch.    E. 

(1  year). 

23.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Graduate  School) — Ch.  E.  (1  to  3  years). 

24.  Washington   University    (St.   Louis)    (School   of  Engineering) — Chem.   E. 

(3  years). 

25.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute   (Graduate  Department) — Ch.  E.   (1  to  3 

years). 

26.  Yale  University  (Graduate  School) — Chem.  E.  (1  year) ;  M.  g.  (2  years). 

Civil  Engineering  Depabtments  (ob  Schools  or  Colleges  ob  Divisions). 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees:  B.  S.  (or  S.  B.  or  B.  Sc.)  in  C.  E.,  B.  S.  In  Eng.,  B.  C.  E.,  B.  E.f  C  E. 

1.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  (School  of  Engineering) — 

B.  S.  in  C.  E.   (4  years). 

2.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (College  of  Engineering,  Mines,  and  Architec- 

ture)— B.  S.   (4  years). 

3.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology   (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in 

C.  E.   (4  years). 

4.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science   (Undergraduate  Department) — B.   S.  in 

C.  E.  (4  years). 

5.  Catholic  University  of  America   (School  of  Sciences) — B.  S.  In  C.  E.   (4 

years). 

6.  Clemson  Agricultural  College— B.  S.  in  C.  E.  (4  years). 

7.  College  of  Hawaii  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in  C.  E.  (4  years) 

8.  Cornell  University  (College  of  Civil  Engineering) — C.  E.  (4  or  5  years). 

9.  George  Washington  University  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  C.  E.  ( 

years). 

10.  Harvard  University  (School  of  Engineering) — S.  B.  in  C.  E.  (4  years). 

11.  Howard  University  (School  of  Applied  Science) — B.  S.  in  O.  E.  (4  years, 

12.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  C.  E.  (4  or  5  years) 

13.  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Department  of  Engineering) — B.  E.  (4  years) 
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14.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  (Division  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  C.  E. 

(4  years). 

15.  Lehigh  University  (Undergraduate  Department) — O.  E.  (4  years). 

16.  Louisiana  State  University  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

17.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S. 

(4  or  5  years). 

18.  Municipal  University  of  Akron    (College  of  Engineering) — C.  E.    (5-year 

cooperative  course). 

19.  New  York  University  (School  of  Applied  Science) — B.  S.  in  C.  E.  (4  years). 

20.  Northwestern  University  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

21.  Ohio  State  University  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  C.  E.  (4  years). 

22.  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  C.  E. 

(4  years). 

23.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

24.  Princeton  University  (Undergraduate  Department) — C.  E.  (4  years). 

25.  Purdue  University  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in  C.  E.  (4  years). 

26.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute   (Undergraduate  Department) — C.  E.    (4 

years) . 

27.  State  College  of  Washington  (College  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Engineering)  — 

B.  S.  in  C.  E.  (4  years). 

28.  State  University  of  Iowa  (College  of  Applied  Science) — B.  Eng.  (4  years). 

29.  Tufts  College  (Engineering  School)— B.  S.  in  C.  E.  (4  years). 

30.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (College  of  Technology) — B.  C.  E.  (4  years). 
81.  University  of  Arizona    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.   S.  in  C.  E.    (4 

years). 

32.  University  of  California  (College  of  Civil  Engineering)— B.  S.  (4  years). 

33.  University  of  Cincinnati  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  C.  E.  (4  years)  ; 

C.  E.  (5-year  cooperative  course). 

34.  University  of  Illinois  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  C.  E.  (4  years). 

35.  University  of  Kansas  (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Eng.   (4  years)  ; 

B.  S.  (5  years). 
86.  University  of  Michigan  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Eng.  (4  years). 

37.  University  of  Minnesota  (College  of  Engineering  and  Architecture) — B.  S. 

In  Eng.  (4  years). 

38.  University  of  Missouri  (School  of  Engineering) — C.  E.  (5  years).     School 

of  Mines  and  Metallurgy — B.  S.  In  C.  E.  (4  years). 
.59.  University  of  Nebraska  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  Sc.  in  C.  E.  (4  years). 

40.  University  of  North  Carolina  (School  of  Applied  Science)— B.  S.  in  Civil 

and  Highway  Engineering  (4  years). 

41.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (College  of  Engineering) — C.  E.  (4  years). 

42.  University  of  Pennsylvania   (Towne  Scientific  School) — B.  S.  in  C.  E.   (4 

years). 

43.  University  of  Pittsburgh  (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  0.  E.  (4  years). 

44.  University  of  Texas  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  C.  E.  (4  years). 

45.  University  of  Virginia  (Department  of  Engineering) — C.  E.  (4  years). 

46.  University  of  Washington  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  C.  E.  (4  years). 

47.  University  of  Wisconsin  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  C.  E.  (4  years). 

48.  Vanderbilt  University  (Engineering  Department) — B.  E.  (4  years). 

49.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)   (School  of  Engineering)—  B.  S.  in  C.  E. 

(4  years). 

50.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.   S.    (4 

years). 

51.  Yale  University  (Sheffield  Scientific  School)— B.  S.  (4  years). 
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GRADUATE   COURSES. 
Degrees :  M.  S.  (or  8.  M.)  in  C.  E.,  M.  S.  In  Eng.,  C.  E.f  M.  C.  E. 

1.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas   (School  of  Engineering)— 

C.  B.  (1  year). 

2.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (Graduate  Department) — C.  E.  (1  year). 

3.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  (Graduate  Department) — O.  E.  (3  years). 

4.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  (Graduate  Department) — C.  E.  (3  years). 

5.  Catholic  University  of  America  (School  of  Sciences) — C.  E.  (2  years). 

6.  College  of  Hawaii  (Graduate  Department) — 0.  EL  (1  year). 

7.  Columbia  University  (School  of  Engineering) — C.  E.  (3  years). 

8.  Cornell  University  (Graduate  School) — M.  C.  E.  (1  year). 

9.  Dartmouth  College  (Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering)— C.  E.  (2  years). 

10.  George  Washington  University  (School  of  Graduate  Studies) — C.  E,  (1  year). 

11.  Harvard  University  (School  of  Engineering) — S.  M.  in  C.  E.  (1  year). 

12.  Iowa  State  College  (Graduate  Division) — C.  E.  (2  or  5  years). 

13.  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Department  of  Engineering) — M.  C.  E.  (2  years). 

14.  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  (Graduate  Department) — C.  E.  (1  year). 

15.  Louisiana  State  University  (Graduate  Department) — C.  E.  (1  or  2  years). 

16.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  (1 

year  or  more). 

17.  New  York  University  (School  of  Applied  Science) — C.  E.  (1  year). 

18.  Northwestern  University  (College  of  Engineering) — C.  E.  (1  year). 

19.  Ohio  State  University  (Graduate  School)— M.  S.  in  Eng.  (1  year)  ;  C.  E. 

(2  to  4  years). 

20.  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  (School  of  Engineering) — C.  E.  (1  year). 

21.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (Graduate  Department) — C.  E.  (time  not  desig- 

nated). 

22.  Purdue  University  (Graduate  Department) — C.  E.  (1  year). 

23.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (Graduate  Department) — M.C.  E.  (lyear). 

24.  State  College  of  Washington  (College  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Engineering) — 

C.  E.  (1  or  3  years). 

25.  State  University  of  Iowa  (College  of  Applied  Science) — C.  E.  (4  years). 

26.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies) — C.  E.  (1  or 

2  years). 

27.  University  of  California  (Graduate  School)— C.  E.  (3  years). 

28.  University  of  Illinois  (Graduate  School) — C.  E.  (3  years). 

29.  University  of  Kansas  (Graduate  School) — C.  E.  (3  years). 

30.  University  of  Michigan  (Graduate  School) — M.  S.  in  Eng.  (1  year)  ;  C.  E. 

(1  year — registration  for  the  degree  5  years  after  bachelor's  degree). 

31.  University  of  Minnesota  (College  of  Engineering  and  Architecture) — C.  E. 

(1  year). 

32.  University  of  Nebraska  (Graduate  College)— M.  S.  in  C.  E.  (1  year)  ;  C.  E. 

(1  year — registration  for  degree  5  years  after  bachelor's  degree). 

33.  University  of  Pittsburgh  (School  of  Engineering) — C.  E.  (3  years). 

34.  University  of  Texas  (College  of  Engineering) — C.  E.  (1  year). 

3f>.  University  of  Washington    (College  of  Engineering) — M.   S.  in  C.  E.    (; 
year)  ;  C.  E.  (1  or  2  years). 

36.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Graduate  School)— C.  E.  (1  to  3  years). 

37.  Vanderbilt  University  (Engineering  Department)-^.  E.  (1  year). 

38.  Washington  University    (St.   Louis)     (School   of  Engineering) — C.   E.    (: 

years). 
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39.  Worcester   Polytechnic   Institute    (Graduate   Department) — C.   E.    (1  or  3 

40.  Tale  University  (Graduate  School)— C.  E.  (1  year) ;  M.  S.  (2  years). 

ELECTRICAL  EWOHIEERINO  DEPARTMENTS    (OB  SCHOOLS  OB  DIVISIONS  OR  COLLEGES). 


Degrees:  B.  8.    (or  S.  B.  or  B.  8c.)   in  E.  B.,  B.  3.    (or  8.  B.),  B.  E.  V..,  B.  K.,  B.   S.  in 

nrflro-Electrical  Engineering. 

1.  Atxlcultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  (School  of  Engineering) — 

B.  S.  In  E.  E.  (4  years). 

2.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (College  of  Engineering,  Mines,  and  Archi- 

tecture)— B.  S.  (4  years). 

3.  Armour   Institute  of  Technology    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  In 

E.  E.  (4  years). 

4.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.    (4 

5.  Catholic  University  of  America    (School  of  Sciences) — B.  S.  In  E.  E.    (4 

years). 

6.  Clemson  Agricultural  College— B.  S.  In  E.  E.  (4  years). 

T.  George  Washington  University    (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  In  E.  E. 
(4  years). 

8.  Harvard  University  (School  of  Engineering) — S.  B.  In  E.  E.  (4  years). 

9.  Howard  University  (School  of  Applied  Science) — B.  S.  In  E.  E.  (4  years). 
10.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  of  Engineering )— B.  S.  in  E.  E.  (4  or  5  years). 
1L  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Department  of  Engineering) — Bv  E.  (4  years). 
1Z  Kansas   State  Agricultural  College    (Division   of  ~ 

E.  E.  (4  years). 

13.  Lehigh  University  (Undergraduate  Department) — ', 

14.  Louisiana  State  University  (College  of  Engineering 

15.  Massachusetts    Institute    of   Technology    (Underg 

B.  S.  (4  or  5  years). 

16.  Municipal  University  of  Akron    (College  of  Engl: 

cooperative  course). 

17.  Northwestern  University  (College  of  Engineerlng)- 

18.  Ohio  State  University  (College  of  Engineering) — I 

19.  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  (Schoch  of  Engl 

(4  years). 

20.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (School  of  Engineering; 
2L  Purdue  University  (Undergraduate  Department) — 

22.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute   (Undergraduate 

years)  :■ 

23.  State  College  of  Washington  (College  of  Mechanic  . 

B.  8.  in  E.  E.  (4  years),  B.  S.  In  Hydro-Electrica 
14.  State  University  of  Iowa  (College  of  Applied  Scier 
H.  Tufts  College  (Engineering  School)— B.  S.  In  E.  E. 

26.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (College  of  Techno! 

27.  University  of  Arizona    (Undergraduate  Departme 

years). 

28.  University  of  California  (College  of  Mechanics) — 
28.  University  of  Cincinnati  (College  of  Engineering)— 

E.  E.  (5-year  cooperalive  course). 
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30.  University  of  Illinois  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  E.  E.  (4  years). 

31.  University  of  Kansas   (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Eng.   (4   years), 

B.  S.  (5  years). 

32.  University  of  Michigan  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Eng.  (4  years). 

33.  University  of  Minnesota  (College  of  Engineering  and  Architecture) — B.  S. 

in  Eng.  (4  years). 

34.  University  of  Missouri  (School  of  Engineering) — E.  E.  (5  years) ;  (School 

of  Mines  and  Metallurgy)— B.  S.  in  E.  E.  (4  years). 

35.  University   of  Nebraska    (College   of  Engineering)— B.   8a   in   E.    E.    (4 

years). 

36.  University  of  North  Carolina  (School  of  Applied  Science)— B.  S.  in  E.  E. 

(4  years). 

37.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (College  of  Engineering) — E.  E.  (4  years). 

38.  University   of   Pennsylvania    (Towne   Scientific   School) — B.    S.   in   E.    E. 

(4  years). 

39.  University  of  Pittsburgh  (School  of  Engineering)— B.  S.  in  E.  E.  (4  years). 

40.  University  of  Texas  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  In  E.  E.  (4  years). 

41.  University  of  Virginia  (Department  of  Engineering) — E.  E.  (4  years). 

42.  University  of  Washington   (College  of  Engineering)— B.   S.  in  E.   E.    (4 

years). 

43.  University  of  Wisconsin  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  E.  E.  (4  years). 

44.  Vanderbilt  University  (Engineering  Department) — B.  E.  (4  years). 

45.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)   (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  EL  E. 

(4  years). 

46.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.   S.    (4 

years) . 

47.  Tale  University  (Sheffield  Scientific  School)— B.  S.  (4  years). 

GRADUATE  COU&SES. 
Degrees:  M.  S.  (or  S.  M.)  in  E.  E.,  E.  E.,  M.  E.  E.,  M.  S.  in  Eng. 

1.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  (School  of  Engineering) — 

E.  EL  (1  year). 

2.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (Graduate  Department) — EL  E.  (1  year). 

3.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  (Graduate  Department) — E.  E.  (3  years). 

4.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  (Graduate  Department) — EL  B.  (3  years). 

5.  Catholic  University  of  America  (School  of  Sciences) — E.  EL  (2  years). 

6.  College  of  Hawaii  (Graduate  Department) — E.  EL  (1  year). 

7.  Columbia  University  (School  of  Engineering) — E.  EL  (3  years). 

8.  George  Washington  University    (School  of  Graduate  Studies)— El  E.    (1 

year). 

9.  Harvard  University  (School  of  Engineering) — S.  M.  in  El  EL  (1  year). 
30.  Iowa  State  College  (Graduate  Division) — EL  E.  (2  or  5  years). 

11.  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Department  of  Engineering) — M.  E.EL  (2 years). 
32.  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  (Graduate  Department) — E.  E.  (1  year). 

13.  Louisiana  State  University  (Graduate  Department) — EL  E.  (1  or  2  years). 

14.  Massachusetts    Institute   of  Technology    (Graduate   Department) — M.    & 

(1  year). 
15*  Northwestern  University  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  EL  (1  year). 

16.  Ohio  State  University  (Graduate  School)— M.  E.  in  Eng.  (1  year)  ;  EL  E 

(2  to  4  years). 

17.  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  (School  of  Engineering) — B.  EL  (1  year). 

18.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (Graduate  Department) — E.  E.  (time  not  desig- 

nated). 
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19.  Princeton  University  (School  of  Electrical  Engineering) — E.  E.  (2  years). 

20.  Purdue  University  (Graduate  Department) — E.  E.  (1  year). 

21.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic   Institute    (Graduate  Department) — M.   E.   E.    (1 

year). 

22.  State  College  of  Washington  (College  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Engineering) — 

E.  E.  (1  or  8  years). 

23.  State  University  of  Iowa  (College  of  Applied  Science) — E.  E.  (4  years). 

24.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies) — E.  B.   (1 

or  2  years). 

25.  University  of  California  (Graduate  Department) — E.  E.  (3  years). 

26.  University  of  Illinois  (Graduate  School)— E.  E.  (8  years). 

27.  University  of  Kansas  (Graduate  School) — E.  E.  (3  years). 

28.  University  of  Michigan  (Graduate  School) — M.  S,  in  Eng.  (1  year)  ;  E.  E. 

(1  year — registration  for  degree  not  less  than  5  years  after  award  of 
bachelor's  degree). 

29.  University  of  Minnesota  (College  of  Engineering  and  Architecture) — E.  E. 

(1  year). 

30.  University  of  Nebraska  (Graduate  College)— M.  S.  in  E.  E.  (1  year) ;  E.  E. 

(1  year — registration  5  years  after  award  of  bachelor's  degree). 
3L  University  of  Pittsburgh  (School  of  Engineering) — E.  E.  (3  years). 

32.  University  of  Texas  (College  of  Engineering) — E.  E.  (1  year). 

33.  University  of  Washington   (College  of  Engineering)— M.  S.  In  E.  E.    (1 

year) ;  E.  E.  (1  or  2  years). 

34.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Graduate  School) — E.  E.  (1  to  3  years). 

35.  Vanderbilt  University  (Engineering  Department) — E.  E.  (1  year). 

36.  Washington   University    (St.   Louis)    (School  of  Engineering)— E.   E.    (3 

years). 

37.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute    (Graduate  Department) — E.  E.    (1  to  3 

years). 

38.  Yale  University  (Graduate  School)— E.  E.  (1  year)  ;  M.  S.  (2  years). 

Mechanical  Engineering  Departments  (on  Schools  on  Colleges  or  Bivisionh 

or  Institutes). 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees:  B.  S.  (or  S.  B.  or  B.  So.)   in  M.  E.,  B.  S.,  B.  S.  in  Eng.,  M.  E.   (or  Mech.  E.), 

B.  M.  E.,  B.  E.,  B.  Eng. 

1.  Agricultural   and  Mechanical   College  of  Texas    (Undergraduate   Depart- 

ment)— B.  S.  in  M.  E.  (4  years). 

2.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (College  of  Engineering,  Mines,  and  Archi- 

tecture)— B.  S.   (4  years). 

3.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.   S.  In 

M.  E.   (4  years). 

4.  Case  School  of  Applied   Science    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in 

M.  EL  (4  years). 

5.  Catholic  University  of  America   (School  of  Sciences)— B.  S.  in  M.  E.   (4 

years). 

6.  Clemson  Agricultural  College — B.  S.  in  M.  E.  (4  years). 

7.  Cornell  University  (Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Mechanic 

Arts) — M.  E.  (4  or  5  years). 

8.  George  Washington  University    (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  M.  E. 

(4  years). 

9.  Harvard  University  (School  of  Engineering) — S.  B.  in  M.  E.  (4  years). 
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10.  Howard  University  (School  of  Applied  Science) — B.  S.  in  M.  B.  (4  years). 

11.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  M.  E.  (4  or  5  years). 

12.  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Department  of  Engineering) — B.  E.  (4  years). 

13.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  (Division-  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  M.  E. 

(4  years). 

14.  Lehigh  University  (Undergraduate  Department) — M.  E.  (4  years). 

15.  Louisiana  State  University  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

16.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S. 

(4  or  5  years). 

17.  Municipal  University  of  Akron    (College  of  Engineering) — M.  E.    (5-year 

cooperative  course). 

18.  New  York  University  (School  of  Applied  Science)— B.  S.  in  M.  E.  (4  years). 

19.  Ohio  State  University  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  M.  E.  (4  years). 

20.  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  M.  E. 

(4  years). 

21.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

22.  Purdue  University  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in  M.  E.  (4  years). 

23.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (Undergraduate  Department) — M.  E.   (4 

years). 

24.  State  College  of  Washington  (College  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Engineering) — 

B.  S.  in  M.  E.  (4  years). 

25.  State  University  of  Iowa  (College  of  Applied  Science) — B.  Eng.  (4  years). 

26.  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology— M.  E.  (4  years). 

27.  Tufts  College  (Engineering  School)— B.  S.  in  M.  E.  (4  years). 

28.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (College  of  Technology )— B.  E.  (4  years). 

29.  University  of  Arizona   (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in  M.  R   (4 

years). 
80.  University  of  California  (College  of  Mechanics) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

31.  University  of  Cincinnati  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  M.  E.  (4  years) ; 

M.  E.  (5-year  cooperative  course). 

32.  University  of  Illinois  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  M.  E.  (4  years). 

33.  University  of  Kansas  (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Eng.   (4  years); 

B.  S.  (5  years). 

34.  University  of  Michigan  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Eng.  (4  years). 

35.  University  of  Minnesota  (College  of  Engineering  and  Architecture) — B.  S. 

in  Eng.  (4  years). 

36.  University  of  Missouri  (School  of  Engineering) — M.  E.  (5  years)  ;   (School 

of  Mines  and  Metallurgy )-rB.  S.  in  M.  E.  (4  years). 

37.  University  of  Nebraska  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  Sc.  in  M.  E.  (4  years). 

38.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (College  of  Engineering) — M.  E.  (4  years). 

39.  University  of  Pennsylvania    (Towne   Scientific  School) — B.   S.  in   M.    E. 

(4  years). 

40.  University  of  Pittsburgh  (School  of  Engineering)— B.  S.  in  M.  E.  (4  years). 

41.  University  of  Texas  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  M.  E.  (4  years). 

42.  University  of  Virginia  (Department  of  Engineering) — M.  E.  (4  years). 

43.  University  of  Washington    (College  of  Engineering)— B.  S.  in  M.  E.    ( 

years). 

44.  University  of  Wisconsin  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  M.  E.  (4  years) 

45.  Vanderbilt  University  (Engineering  Department) — B.  E.  (4  years). 

46.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  (School  of  Engineering)— B.  S.  in  M.  E 

(4  years). 

47.  Worcester   Polytechnic   Institute    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.    S.    (* 

years). 

48.  Yale  University  (Sheffield  Scientific  School)— B.  S.  (4  years). 
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GRADUATE   COUKSK8. 

Degrees:  M.  8.  (or  S.  M.),  M.  S.  in  M.  E.t  M.  E.,  M.  M.  E. 

1.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas   (Graduate  Department) — 

M.  E.  (1  year). 

2.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (Graduate  Department) — M.  E.  (1  year). 

3.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  (Graduate  Department) — M.  E.  (3  years). 

4.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  (Graduate  Department) — M.  E.  (3  years). 

5.  Catholic  University  of  America  (School  of  Sciences) — M.  E.  (2  years). 

6.  Columbia  University  (School  of  Engineering) — M.  E.  (3  years). 
7„  Cornell  University  (Graduate  School) — M.  M.  E.  (1  year). 

8.  George  Washington  University   (School  of  Graduate  Studies) — M.  E.    (1 

year). 

9.  Harvard  University  (School  of  Engineering) — S.  M.  in  M.  E.  (1  year). 

10.  Iowa  State  College  (Graduate  Division) — M.  E.  (2  or  5  years). 

11.  Johns   Hopkins   University    (Department   of  Engineering) — M.   M.   E.    (2 

years). 

12.  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  (Graduate  Department) — M.  E.  (1  year). 

13.  Louisiana  State  University  (Graduate  Department) — M.  E.  (1  or  2  years): 

14.  New  York  University  (School  of  Applied  Science) — M.  E.  (1  year). 

15.  Ohio  State  University   (Graduate  School)— M.  S.  in  Eng.  (1  year)  ;  M.  E. 

(2  to  4  years). 

16.  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  (School  of  Engineering) — M.  E.  (1  year). 

17.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (Graduate  Department) — M.  E.  (time  not  desig- 

nated). 

18.  Purdue  University  (Graduate  Department)— M.  E.  (1  year). 

19.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute    (Graduate  Department) — M.   M.   E.    (1 

year) . 

20.  State  College  of  Washington  (College  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Engineering) — 

M.  E.  (1  or  8  years). 

21.  State  University  of  Iowa  (College  of  Applied  Science) — M.  E.  (4  years). 

22.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies) — M.  E.  (1  or 

2  years). 

23.  University  of  California  (Graduate  School) — M.  E,  (3  years). 

24.  University  of  Illinois  (Graduate  School) — M.  E.  (3  years). 

25.  University  of  Kansas  (Graduate  School) — Mech.  E.  (3  years). 

26.  University  of  Michigan  (Graduate  School)— M.  S.  In  Eng.  (1  year)  ;  M.  E. 

(1  year — registration  for  degree  not  less  than  5  years  after  award  of 
bachelor's  degree). 

27.  University  of  Minnesota  (College  of  Engineering  and  Architecture) — M.  E. 

(1  year). 

28.  University  of  Nebraska  (Graduate  College)—  M.  S.  in  M.  E.  (1  year)  ;  M.  E. 

(1  year — registration  for  degree  not  less  than  5  years  after  bachelor's 
degree  is  awarded). 

29.  University  of  Pittsburgh  (School  of  Engineering)— M.  E.  (3  years). 

30.  University  of  Washington    (College  of  Engineering) — M.   S.  in  M.  E.    (1 

year)  ;  M.  E.  (1  or  2  years). 

31.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Graduate  School) — M.  E.  (1  to  3  years). 

32.  Vanderbilt  University  (Engineering  Department) — M.  E„  (1  year). 

33.  Washington   University    (St.  Louis)    (School   of  Engineering)— M.   E.    (3 

years). 

34.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute    (Graduate  Department) — M.  E.    (1  to  3 

years). 

35.  Yale  University  (Graduate  School)— M.  E.  (1  year)  ;  M.  S.  (2  years). 
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Metallurgical  Engineering  Schools  (ob  Departments  ob  Colleges). 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees :  B.  S.  (or  S.  B.)  in  Metallurgy,  B.  S.  In  Met  B.t  B.  S.  in  Mining,  Engineering, 

and  Metallurgy,  Met.  K.,  B.  S 

1.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.    S.  In 

Metallurgy  (4  years). 

2.  Harvard  University  (School  of  Engineering) — S.  B.  in  Metallurgy  (4  years). 

3.  Lehigh  University  (Undergraduate  Department) — Met  E.   (4  years). 

4.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S. 

(4  or  5  years). 

5.  University  of  Arizona  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in  Mining,  En- 

gineering, and  Metallurgy  (4  years). 

6.  University  of  California  (College  of  Mining)— B.  S.  (4  years). 

7.  University  of  Cincinnati  (College  of  Engineering) — Met  E.   (5-year  coop- 

erative course). 

8.  University  of  Minnesota  (School  of  Mines) — Met.  E.  (4  years). 

.  9.  University  of  Missouri  (School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy) — B.  S.  In  Metal- 
lurgy (4  years). 

10.  University  of  Pittsburgh   (School  of  Mines) — Met  E.   (4  years). 

11.  University  of  Washington  (School  of  Mines)—  B.  S.  In  Met  E.  (4  years). 

12.  Yale  University  (Sheffield  Scientific  School)— B.  S.  (4  years). 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 

Degrees:  Met.  E.  (or  Metallurgical  Engineer,  Metallurgical  E.),  M.  8.,  S.  D. 

1.  Columbia  University  (School  of  Mines) — Met.  E.  (3  years). 

2.  Harvard  University  (School  of  Engineering) — Met.  E.  (1  year),  S.  D.  (time 

not  designated). 

3.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology   (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.    '1 

year). 

4.  University  of  California  (Graduate  School) — Metallurgical  E.  (3  years). 

5.  University  of  Missouri   (School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy) — Metallurgical 

Engineer  (2  years). 

6.  University  of  Washington  (College  of  Mines) — Met.  E.  (3  years). 

7.  Yale  University  (Graduate  School)— Met  E.  (1  year),  M.  S.  (2  years). 

Mining  Engineering  Colleges  (ob  Schools  ob  Divisions  ob  Departments). 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees:  B.  S.   (or  S.  B.)  in  Mining  Engineering,  B.  E.  M.,  E.  M.,  B.  S.,  B.  S.  in  Coal 
Mining  Engineering,  B.  S.  in  Mining,  Engineering,  and  Metallurgy,  E.  M.  in  Geology. 

1.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (College  of  Engineering,  Mines,  and  Archi- 

tecture)— B.  S.  (4  years). 

2.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science   (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.    (4 

years). 

8.  Colorado  State  School  of  Mines— B.  M.  (4  years). 

4.  Harvard  University  (School  of  Engineering) — S.  B.  in  Mining  Engineering 

(4  years). 

5.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Mining  Engineering 

(4  or  5  years). 

6.  Lehigh  University  (Undergraduate  Department) — E.  M.  (4  years). 
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7.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S. 

(4  or  5  years). 

8.  Michigan  College  of  Mines — E.  M.  (4  years),  B.  S.  (4  years). 

9.  Northwestern  University  (College  of  Engineering) — E.  M.  (4  years). 

10.  Ohio  State  University  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  E.  M.  (4  years). 

11.  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  (School  of  Mines) — B.  S.  in  Mining  En- 

gineering (4  years). 

12.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (School  of  Mines) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

13.  State  College  of  Washington  (School  of  Mines) — B.  S.  in  Mining  Engineer- 

ing (4  years). 

14.  University  of  Arizona  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  &  in  Mining,  En- 

gineering, and  Metallurgy  (4  years). 

15.  University  of  California  (College  of  Mining)— B.  S.  (4  years). 

16.  University  of  Illinois  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Mining  Engineer- 

ing (4  years). 

17.  University  of  Kansas   (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Engineering   (4 

years),  B*  S.  (5  years). 

18.  University  of  Minnesota    (School  of  Mines) — E.  M.   (4  years),  EL  M.  in 

Geology  (4  years). 
Id.  University  of  Missouri  (School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy) — B.  S.  in  Mine 
Engineering  (4  years). 

20.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (College  of  Engineering) — E.  M.  (4  years). 

21.  University  of  Pittsburgh  (School  of  Mines)—  E.  M.  (4  years). 

22.  University  of  Southern  California  (College  of  Liberal  Arts — Undergraduate 

Department) — 2-year  course. 

23.  University  of  Virginia  (Department  of  Engineering) — E.  M.  (4. years). 

24.  University  of  Washington  (College  of  Mines) — B.  S.  in  Mining  Engineering 

(4  years),  B.  S.  in  Coal  Mining  Engineering  (4  years). 

25.  University  of  Wisconsin  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Mining  Engineer- 

ing (4  years). 
28.  Yale  University  (Sheffield  Scientific  School)— B.  S.  (4  years). 

GRADUATE   COURSES. 

Degrees :  E.  M.,  M.  8.,  M.  8.  in  Mining  Engineering,  S.  D. 

1.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (Graduate  Department) — E.  M.  (1  year). 

2.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  (Graduate  Department) — E.  M.  (1  year). 

3.  Colorado  State  School  of  Mines  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

4.  Columbia  University  ( School  of  Mines) — E.  M.  (3  years). 

5.  Harvard  University  (School  of  Engineering) — E.  M.  (1  year),  S.  D.  (time 

not  designated). 

6.  Iowa  State  College  (Graduate  Division) — E.  M.  (2  or  5  years). 

7.  Leland    Stanford    Junior    University    (Graduate   Department) — E.    M.    (1 

year) . 

8.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.   (1 

year). 

9.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (Graduate  Department) — E.  M.  (time  not  desig- 

nated). 

10.  State  College  of  Washington  (School  of  Mines)— E.  M.  (1  or  3  years). 

11.  University  of  Arizona  (Graduate  Department) — E.  M.  (1  year). 

12.  University  of  California  (Graduate  School)— E.  M.  (3  years). 

13.  University  of  Kansas  (Graduate  School) — E.  M.  (3  years). 

14.  University  of  Missouri  (School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy) — E.  M.  (2  years). 
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15.  University  of  Washington  (College  of  Mines)— E.  M.  (8  years),  M.  S.  in 

Mining  Engineering  (1  year). 

16.  University 'of  Wisconsin  (Graduate  School) — E.  M.  (1  or  3  years). 

17.  Yale  University  (Graduate  School)— E.  M.  (1  year),  M.  S.  (2  years). 

Abciiitectubal  Engineering  Schools  (or  Colleges  ob  Departments). 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees :  B.  S.  (or  B.  8c).  in  Arch.  E.,  B.  Arch.  E.,  B.  S. 

1.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (College  of  Engineering,  Mines  and  Archi- 

tecture)— B.  S.  (4  years). 

2.  Catholic  University  of  America   (School  of  Sciences — Undergraduate  De- 

partment)— B.  S.  in  Arch.  E.  (4  years). 

3.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Arch.  E.  (4  or  5 

years). 

4.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S. 

(4  or  5  years). 

5.  Ohio  State  University  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  Arch.  E.  (4  years). 

6.  University  of  Illinois  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Arch.  E.  (4  years). 

7.  University  of  Kansas   (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Eng.   (4  years), 

B.  S.  (5  years). 

8.  University  of  Nebraska  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  Sc.  in  Arch.  E.  (4 

years). 

9.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (College  of  Architecture) — B.  S.  in  Arch.  E.  (4 

years). 

10.  University  of  Pennsylvania   (Towne  Scientific  School) — B.  S.  In  Arch.  E. 

(4  years)* 

11.  University  of  Texas  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Arch.  E.  (4  years). 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 
Degrees :  Arch.  E.,  M.  S.  in  Arch.  E.,  M.  S. 

1.  Iowa  State  College  (Graduate  Division) — M.  S.  in  Arch.  E.  (2  or  5  years). 

2.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  (1 

year). 

3.  Ohio  State  University  (Graduate  School) — Arch.  E.  (2  or  3  years). 

4.  University  of  Illinois  (Graduate  School) — Arch.  E.  (3  years). 

5.  University  of  Kansas  (Graduate  School) — Arch.  E.  (3  years). 

C.  University  of  Minnesota   (College  of  Engineering  and  Architecture — Arch. 
E.  (5  years). 

7.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (College  of  Architecture) — M.  S.  in  Arch.  E.  (1 

year). 

8.  University  of  Texas  (College  of  Engineering) — M.  S.  in  Arch.  E.  (1  year). 

Aeronautical  Engineering. 

graduate  courses. 
Degrees:  Ae.  E.,  Aeronautical  Engineer. 

1.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Graduate  Department) — Aeronau- 

tical Engineer  (1  year). 

2.  University  of  Michigan  (Graduate  School) — Ae.  E.  (1  year — registration  for 

degree  not  less  than  5  years  after  bachelor's  degree). 
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Ceramic  Engineering. 

undergraduate  courses, 
Degrees:  B.  S.  in  Ceramic  Engineering,  B.  Cr.  E. 

1.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Ceramic  Engineer- 

ing (4  years). 

2.  Ohio  State  University  (College  of  Engineering )— B.  Cr.  E.  (4  years). 

3.  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College   (School  of  Mines) — B.  S.  in  Ceramic 

Engineering  (4  years). 

GRADUATE  COURSE. 
Degree :  Cr.  E. 
1.  Ohio  State  University  (Graduate  School)— Cr.  E.  (2  to  4  years). 

Geological  Engineering  Departments. 

undergraduate  courses. 
Degrees:  B.  S.,  E.  M.  (Geology). 

1.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S. 

(4  years). 

2.  University  of  Minnesota  (School  of  Mines) — E.  M.  (Geology)  ,(4  years). 

GRADUATE  COURSE. 
Degree :  M.  S. 

1.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.   (1 
year). 

Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering  Colleges  (or  Departments  or  Schools). 

undergraduate  courses. 
Degrees:  B.  S.  (or  S.  B.)  in  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering,  B.  S.,  B.  S.  in  San.  E. 

1.  Harvard  University  (School  of  Engineering) — S.  B.  in  Sanitary  Engineering 

(4  years). 

2.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S. 

(4  or  5  years). 

3.  University  of  Illinois  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Municipal  and  Sani- 

tary Engineering  (4  years). 

4.  University  of  Pittsburgh   (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  San.  Eng.    (4 

years). 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 
Degrees :  C.  E.,  M.  S.,  S.  M.  in  Sanitary  Engineering,  San.  E. 

1.  Harvard  University  (School  of  Engineering) — S.  M.  in  Sanitary  Engineering 

(1  year). 

2.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology   (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.   (1 

year). 

3.  University  of  Illinois  (Graduate  School) — C.  E.  (3  years). 

4.  University  of  Pittsburgh  (School  of  Engineering) — San.  E.  (3  years). 

20*?5°  —  21 9 
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Railway  Engineering  Colleges    (or  Schools). 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees :  B.  S.  in  Railway  C.  E„  B.  S.  In  Railway  E.  E.,  B.  8.  in  Railway  M.  E.,  B.  8.  In 

R.  M.  E. 

1.  University  of  Illinois  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Railway  C.  E.  (4 

years),  B.  S.  in  Railway  E.  E.  (4  years),  B.  S.  in  Railway  M.  E.  (4  years). 

2.  University  of  Pittsburgh    (School  of  Engineering)-— B.   S.  in  R.  M,  E.    (4 

years). 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 

Degree* :  C.  E.f  E.  E.f  M.  E. 

1.  University  of  Illinois  (Graduate  School)-- C.  E.  (3  years),  E.  E.  (3  years), 

M.  E.  (3  years). 

2.  University  of  Pittsburgh  (School  of  Engineering)—  R.  M.  E.  (3  years). 

Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering  Departments. 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees :  B.  8.,  N.  K. 

1.  Lehigh  University  (Undergradute  Department) — N.  E.  (4  years). 

2.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S. 

(4  or  5  years). 

3.  University  of  Michigan  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 
Degrees :  Nav.  Arch.,  Mar.  K. 

1.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology    (Graduate  Department) — M.   S.    (1 

year). 

2.  University  of  Michigan   (Graduate  School) — Nav.  Arch.,  Mar.  E.   (1  year — 

registration  for  degree  not  less  than  5  years  after  bachelor's  degree). 

Fire  Protection  Engineering  Department. 

V  X  DERCJR  A  I)  I'  A  TK  course. 
Degree :  B.  S.  in  Fire  Protection  Engineering. 

1.  Armour   Institute   of   Technology    (Undergraduate   Department) — B.    S.    In 
Fire  Protection  Engineering  (4  years). 

GRADUATE   COURSE. 
Degree :  Fire  Protection  E. 

1.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology   (Graduate  Department) — Fire  Protection 
E.  (3  years). 
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Agricultural  Engineering  Colleges   (or  Divisions). 

UNDERGRADUATE    COURSES. 
Degree :  B.  8.  in  Agr.  Bag.   (or  B.  Sc.  in  Agr.  Bng.) 

1.  Agricultural   and   Mechanical   College   of   Texas    (Undergraduate   Depart- 

ment)— B.  S.  in  Agr.  Eng.  (4  years). 

2.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  of  Agriculture) — B.  S.  In  Agr.  Eng.  (4  years). 

(Division  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Agr.  Eng.  (4  years). 
8.  Kansas   State   Agricultural   College    (Division   of   Engineering) — B.    S.   in 
Agr.  Eng.  (4  years). 

4.  University  of  Missouri  (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

5.  University  of  Nebraska   (College  of  Engineering) — B.  Sc.  In  Agr.  Eng.   (4 

years). 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 

Degrees:  M.  S.  in  Agr.  Ping.,  A.  K.   (or  Agr.  E.). 

1.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  of  Agriculture) — M.  S.  in  Agr.  Eng.  (1  year). 

(Division  of  Engineering) — M.  S.  in  Agr.  Eng.   (1  year),  A.  E.   (2  or  5 
years). 

2.  University  of  Missouri  (School  of  Engineering) — A.  E.  (1  year). 

3.  University  of  Nebraska  (Graduate  College) — M.  S„  in  Agr.  Eng.   (1  year), 

Agr.  E.  (1  year). 

Engineering  Administration  Department. 

undergraduate  course. 
Degree:  B.  8. 

1.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S. 
(4  years). 

GRADUATE  COURSE. 

Degree •  j&.  s. 

1.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology   (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.    (1 
year). 

Petroleum  Engineering. 

undergraduate  courses. 
Degrees:  B.  S.v  Pet.  B. 

1.  University  of  California  (College  of  Mining) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

2.  University  of  Pittsburgh  (School  of  Mines) — Pet.  E.  (4  years). 

Sugar  Engineering   (or  Sugar  Technology)    Schools  or  Departments. 

undergraduate  courses. 
Degrees :  B.  8.,  B.  8.  in  Sugar  Technology. 

1.  College  of  Hawaii  (Undergradute  Department) — B.  S.  in  Sugar  Technology 

(4  years). 

2.  Louisiana  State  University  (Audubon  Sugar  School) — B.  S.  (5  years). 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Agricultural  Colleges  (or  Departments  or  Divisions  or  Schools). 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees:  B.  S.  (or  B.  Sc.),  B.  S.  (Agr.),  B.  S.  (or  B.  Sc.)  In  Agr.t  B.  S.  In  Farm  Crops 
and  Soils,  B.  S.  in  Farm  Management,  B.  S.  In  Sugar  Technology,  B.  S.  in  Floriculture, 
B.  8.  in  Agronomy,  B.  S.  in  Animal  Husbandry,  B.  S.  In  Dairying,  B.  S.  in  Horticulture, 
B.  S.  in  Entomology,  Certificate  in  Agr.,  Graduate  In  Agr. 

1.  Agricultural   and   Mechanical  College  of  Texas    (Undergraduate   Depart- 

ment, B.  S.  in  Agr.  (4  years). 

2.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (College  of  Agricultural  Sciences) — B.  S. 

(4  years). 

3.  Clemson  Agricultural  College — B.  S.  in  Agr.  (4  years). 

4.  College  of  Hawaii  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in  Agr.  (4  years). 

5.  Cornell   University    (New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture)— B.   S.    (4 

years). 

6.  Iowa  State  College   (Division  of  Agriculture) — B.  C.  in  Agriculture  and 

Manual  Training  (4  years),  B.  S.  in  Animal  Husbandry  (4  years),  B.  S. 
in  Dairying  (4  years),  B.  S.  in  Horticulture  (4  years),  B.  S.  in  Farm 
Crops  and  Soils  (4  years),  B.  S.  in  Farm  Management  (5  years),  B.  S. 
(in  specified  subjects)  (5  years),  Certificate  in  Agriculture  (2  years). 

7.  Kansas   State  Agricultural   College    (Division   of  Agriculture) — B.   S.  in 

Agriculture  (4  years). 

8.  Louisiana  State  University  (Department  of  Agriculture) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

9.  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S. 

(4  years). 

10.  Ohio  State  University  (College  of  Agriculture) — B.  S.  in  Agr.   (4  years),         j 

B.  S.  in  Horticulture  (4  years),  B.  S.  in  Entomology  (4  years).  j 

11.  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  (School  of  Agriculture) — B.  S.  (4  years).         j 

12.  Pennsylvania  State  College  (School  of  Agriculture) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

18.  Purdue  University  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in  Agr.  (4  years).  ( 

14.  State  College  of  Washington   (College  of  Agriculture) — B.   S.  in  Agr.  (4 

years). 

15.  University   of  Arizona    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.   S.  in  Agr.   (4 

years). 

16.  University  of  California  (College  of  Agriculture) — B.  S.  (4  years).  1 

17.  University  of  Illinois  (College  of  Agriculture) — B.  S.  in  Agr.   (4  years) ;         | 

B.  S.  in  Floriculture  (4  years). 

18.  University  of  Minnesota  (College  of  Agriculture) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

19.  University  of  Missouri  (College  of  Agriculture) — B.  S.  in  Agr.  (4  years). 

20.  University  of  Nebraska  (College  of  Agriculture) — B.  Sc.  in  Agr.  (4  years). 

21.  University  of  Wisconsin  (College  of  Agriculture) — B.  S.  in  Agr.  (4  years), 

Graduate  In  Agriculture  (2  years). 

i 

GRADUATE   COURSES. 
Degrees:  M.  S.t  M.  S.  in  Agr.,  M.  S.  A.,  M.  S.  (in  specific  subjects),  Ph.  D.  Agr. 

1.  College  of  Hawaii  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  A.  (1  year). 

2.  Cornell  University  (Graduate  School) — M.  S.  In  Agr.  (1  year). 

3.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  of  Agriculture)— M.  S.  and  M.  S.  (In  specific 

subjects)   (2  years). 

4.  Louisiana  State  University  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

5.  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  (Graduate  School) — M.  S.   (1$  years), 

M.  S.  Agr.  (li  years),  Ph.  D.  Agr.  (3  years). 
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6.  Ohio  State  University  (Graduate  School)—  M.  S.  (1  year). 

7.  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  (School  of  Agriculture) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

8.  Purdue  University  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  in  Agr.  (1  year). 

D.  State  College  of  Washington   (College  of  Agriculture) — M.  S.  In  Agr.   (1 
year). 

10.  University  of  California  (College  of  Agriculture) — M.  S.  (1  year),  (Graduate 

School  of  Tropical  Agriculture) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

11.  University  of  Illinois  (Graduate  School) — M.  S.   (in  specific  subjects)    (1 

year). 

12.  University  of  Minnesota  (Graduate  School) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

13.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Graduate  School)—  M.  S.  (1  year). 

Fobestby  Schools  (or  Divisions  or  Colleges), 
undergraduate  course8. 

Degrees:  B.  S.,  B.  S.  (or  B.  Sc.)  in  Forestry. 

1.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  of  Agriculture) — B.  S.  In  Forestry  (4  years). 

2.  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College   (School  of  Forestry) — B.  S.   (4  years), 

B.  S.  in  Logging  Engineering  (4  years). 

3.  University  of  Michigan  (College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts) — B.  S. 

in  Forestry  (4  years). 

4.  University  of  Minnesota  (College  of  Forestry) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

5.  University  of  Missouri  (College  of  Agriculture) — B.  S.  in  Forestry  (4  years). 

6.  University  of  Washington  (College  of  Forestry) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

GRADUATE   COURSES. 
Degrees :  M.  S.  in  Forestry,  M.  S.  F.,  M.  F. 

1.  Cornell  University  (Graduate  School) — M.  F.  (1  year). 

2.  Harvard  University  (Graduate  School  of  Applied  Biology) — M.  F.  (2  years). 

3.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  of  Agriculture) — M.  F.  (1  year). 

4.  University  of  Michigan  (Graduate  School) — M.  S.  in  Forestry  (1  year). 

5.  University  of  Missouri  (College  of  Agriculture) — M.  F.  (1  year). 

6.  University  of  Washington  (College  of  Forestry) — M.  S.  F.  (1  year). 

7.  Yale  University  (School  of  Forestry) — M.  F.  (2  years). 

Landscape  Gardening  Colleges   (or  Schools). 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees:  B.  A.,  B.  S.  in  Landscape  Gardening  (or  Architecture),  B.  S.,  B.  8c. 

1.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  of  Agriculture) — B.  S.  in  Landscape  Archi- 

tecture  (4  years). 

2.  Ohio  State  University  (College  of  Agriculture) — B.  Sc.  (4  years). 

3.  University  of  Illinois  (College  of  Agriculture) — B.  S.  in  Landscape  Garden- 

ing  (4  years). 

4.  University  of  Michigan    (College  of  Literature,  Science,  and   the   Arts) — 

B.  A.  (4  years),  B.  S.  (4  years). 

GRADUATE   COURSES. 
Degrees:  M.  L.  D.  (or  Master  of  Landscape  Design),  M.  L.  A. 

1.  Cornell  University    (Graduate    School) — Master   in   Landscape   Design    (1 

year). 

2.  Harvard  University  (Graduate  School  of  Architecture  and  Landscape  Archi- 

tecture)— M.  L.  A.    (21  years). 
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3.  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  (Graduate  School) — M.  L.  A.  (1J  years). 

4.  University  of  Michigan  (Graduate  School) — M.  L.  D.  (1  year). 

INDUSTRY. 

Colleges    (or   Schools  or  Departments)    of  Commerce. 

"undergraduate  cot7r8&s. 

Degrees :  B.  S.t  B.  S.  in  Accounting,  B.  S.  in  Business  Administration,  B.  8c.  In  Bub.,  B.  8. 
in  Commerce,  B.  S.  in  Economics,  Bachelor  of  Commerce,  A.  B.,  B.  A.  in  Commerce, 
Ph.  B.,  Ph.  B.  in  Commerce,  Ph.  B.  in  Foreign  Commerce,  B.  B.  A.,  B.  C.  S.,  Certificate. 

1.  Columbia  University  (School  of  Business) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

2.  Howard  University  (School  of  Commerce  and  Finance) — B.  S.  in  Commerce 

(4  years). 

3.  Lehigh  University    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in  Business  Ad- 

ministration (4  years). 

4.  New  York  University    (School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance) — 

B.  C.  S.   (3  years)  ;  College  of  Arts  and  Pure  Science — B.  S.  in  Com- 
merce (4  years). 

5.  Northwestern  University  (School  of  Commerce) — B.  B.  A.  (3  years,  plus  2 

years  of  college  work). 

6.  Ohio  State  University   (College  of  Commerce  and  Journalism) — B.  S.  In 

Accounting  (4  years),  R  &  in  Business  Administration  (4  years). 

7.  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  (School  of  Commerce) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

8.  St.  Louis  University  (School  of  Commerce  and  Finance) — B.  C.  S.  (3  years), 

Certificate. 

9.  Simmons  College  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  (4  years)  ;  certificate 

for  secretarial  studies ;  short  course  in  secretarial  studies. 

10.  State  College  of  Washington  (College  of  Science  and  Arts) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

11.  University  of  Arizona    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in  Commerce 

(4  years). 

12.  University  of  California  (College  of  Commerce) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

13.  University  of  Chicago  (College  of  Commerce  and  Administration ) — (Under- 

graduate Department) — Ph.  B.    (4  years) ;    (College   of  Religious   and 
Social  Sciences) — Ph.  B.  (4  years). 

14.  University  of  Cincinnati  (College  of  Commerce) — B,  S.  (4  years — coopera- 

tive course,  5  years). 

15.  University   of  Illinois    (College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administra- 

tion)—B.  S.  (4  years).    - 

16.  University  of  Michigan   (College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts) — 

Certificate  with  A.  B.  (4  years). 

17.  University  of  Minnesota  (College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts) — 

B.  S.  (4  years). 

18.  University  of  Missouri   (School  of  Business  and  Puhlic  Administration) — 

B.  S.  in  Commerce  (4  years). 

19.  University  of  Nebraska   (College  of  Business  Administration) — B.  Sc.   in 

Bus.  (4  years). 

20.  University  of  North  Carolina  (School  of  Commerce) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

21.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (College  of  Arts  and  Letters) — Ph.  B.  in  Com- 

merce (4  years),  Ph.  B.  in  Foreign  Commerce  (4  years). 

22.  University  of  Oregon  (School  of  Commerce) — A  B.  (4  years),  B.  S.  in  Com- 

merce (4  years), 
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23.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce) — 

B.  S.  in  Economics  (4  years),  Certificate  (2  years). 

24.  University  of  Pittsburgh  (School  of  Economics) — B.  S.  in  Economics  (4 

years). 

25.  University  of  Texas  (College  of  Arts) — B.  B.  A.  (4  years). 

26.  University  of  Washington  (College  of  Business  Administration) — B.  B.  A. 

(4  years). 

27.  University  of  Wisconsin  (College  of  Letters  and  Science) — B.  A.  In  Com- 

merce (4  years). 

28.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)    (School  of  Commerce  and  Finance)  — 

B.  S.  in  Commerce  (4  years). 

GRADUATE   COURSES, 
Degrees:  A.  M.,  E.  A.  (Engineering  Administrator),  M.  S.,  M.  B.  A.,  M.  C.  S.t  Ph.  D. 

1.  Columbia  University  (School  of  Business) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

2.  Dartmouth  College  (Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administration  and  Finance) — 

M.  C.  S.  (2  years). 

3.  Harvard    University    (Graduate    School    of    Business    Administration) — 

M.  B.  A.  (2  years). 

4.  New  York  University    (School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance) — 

M.  C.  S.  (1  year),  M.  B.  A.  (2  years). 

5.  Simmons  College  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

6.  University  of  Chicago  (College  of  Commerce  and  Administration) — A.  M. 

(1  year),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

7.  University  of  Michigan    (Graduate  School) — Special  Certificate,  with  or 

without  a  degree  (4  years). 

8.  University  of  Notre  Dame   (Graduate  Department) — E.  A.    (Engineering 

Administrator)    (1  year). 

9.  University  of  Texas  (Graduate  School) — M.  B.  A.  (1  year). 

10.  University  of  Washington  (College  of  Business  Administration) — M.  B.  A. 

(1  year). 

11.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  (Graduate  School) — M.  S.  in  Commerce 

(1  year). 

Industrial  Arts  Departments  (or  Divisions  or  Schools). 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees :  B.  S.,6.  S.  in  Industrial  Arts.  B.  S.  in  Practical  Arts. 

1.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.   S.   in 

Industrial  Arts  (4  years). 

2.  Clemson  Agricultural  College   (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in  In- 

dustrial Arts  (4  years). 

3.  Columbia  University  (Teachers  College — School  of  Practical  Arts) — B.  S.  in 

Practical  Arts  (4  years). 

4.  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  (School  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Indus- 

trial Arts  (4  years). 

5.  University  of  Arizona   (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in  Industrial 

Arts  (4  years). 

GRADUATE   COURSE. 
Degree :  M.  S. 

1.  Columbia  University   (Teachers'  College*— School  of  Practical  Arts) — M.  S. 
(1  year). 
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Industrial  on  General  Science  Divisions. 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees :  B.  S.,  B.  S.  and  B.  S.  in  Home  Economics,  B.  S.  and  B.  S.  In  specific  agricul- 
tural subjects,  B.  S.  In  Science  and  Agriculture,  B.  S.  and  D.  V.  Bl*  B.  S.  in  Industrial 
Journalism,  B.  S.  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  B.  S.  in  Biochemistry,  B.  S.  in  Industrial 
Chemstry. 

1.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  of  Industrial  Science) — B.  S.  (4  years),  B.  S. 

and  B.  S.  in  Home  Economics  (5  years),  B.  S.  in  Science  and  Agriculture 
(5  years),  B.  S.  and  B.  S.  in  specific  agricultural  subjects  (5  years),  B.  S. 
and  D.  V.  M.  (6  years). 

2.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  (Division  of  General  Science)— B.  S.  (4 

years),  B.  S.  in  Industrial  Journalism  (4  years),  B.  S.  in  Agricultural 
Chemistry  (4  years),  B.  S.  in  Biochemistry  (4  years),  B.  S.  in  Industrial 
Chemistry  (4  years). 

Home   Economics,   Household   Arts   or   Science    (or   Household  Economy) 

Schools    (or  Divisions  or  Departments). 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees:  A.  B.,  B.  S.  (or  B.  So.)  in  Home  Economics,  B.  S.  (Home  Economics),  B.  S.  la 
II.  E.,  B.  S.  in  Household  Science,  B.  S.  in  Household  Economy,  Certificate  or  Diploma. 

1.  Columbia  University   (School  of  Practical  Arts) — Diploma  (4  years). 

2.  Howard  University  (School  of  Applied  Science)"— B.  S.  in  H.  E.  (4  years). 
3."  Indiana  University   (College  of  Liberal  Arts) — B.  S.   (4  years). 

4.  Iowa  State  College   (Division  of  Home  Economics) — B.  S.  in  Home  Eco- 

nomics  (4  years),  B.  S.   (4  years,  combined  course  in  home  economics 
and  agriculture). 

5.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  (Division  of  Home  Economics) — B.  S.  In 

Home  Economics  (4  years). 

6.  Municipal  University  of  Akron  (Curtis  School  of  Home  Economics) — B.  S. 

in  Home  Economics  (4  years). 

7.  Ohio   State   University    (College   of  Agriculture) — B.    Sc.   in   Home   Eco- 

nomics (4  years). 

8.  Oregon   State  Agricultural   College    (School   of  Home  Economics) — B.   S. 

(4  years). 

9.  Pennsylvania  State  College   (Department  of  Home  Economics) — B.  S.    (4 

years). 

10.  Simmons  College    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.    (4  years).  Certifi- 

cate (short  course). 

11.  State   College   of   Washington    (College   of   Home   Economics) — B.    S.    (4 

years),  A.  B.  (4  years), 

12.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College) — 

Diploma  in  Household  Economy  (short  course). 

13.  JJniversity  of  Arizona   (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in  Home  Eco- 

nomics (4  years). 

14.  University  of  California  (College  of  Letters  and  Science) — A.  B.  (4  years), 

15.  University  of  Cincinnati   (School  of  Home  Economics) — B.  S.   (4  years), 

B.  S.  (cooperative  course,  5  years). 

16.  University  of  Illinois  (College  of  Agriculture)— B.  S.  in  Home  Economics 

(4  years). 

17.  University  of  Minnesota  (College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Eco- 

nomics)— B.  S.  (4  years). 
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18.  University  of  Nebraska  (College  of  Agriculture) — B.  Sc.  in  H.  E.  (4  years). 

19.  University  of  Texas  (College  of  Arts) — B.  S.  in  H.  E.    (4  years). 

20.  University  of  Washington  (College  of  Science) — B.  S.  in  Home  Economics 

(4  years),   (College  of  Liberal  Arts) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

21.  University  of  Wisconsin   (College  of  Agriculture) — B.  S.   (Home  Econom- 

ics)   (4  years),  Graduate  in  Home  Economics  (2  years). 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 
Degrees :  M.  S.,  M.  S.  in  Home  Economics,  M.  A. 

1.  Iowa  State  College  (Graduate  Division) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

2.  Ohio  State  University  (Graduate  School)— M.  S.  (1  year). 

3.  Oregon   State  Agricultural   College    (School  of  Home  Economics) — M.   S. 

(1  year). 

4.  Pennsylvania  State  College   (Department  of  Home  Economics) — M.  S.   (1 

year). 

5.  State   College    of  Washington    (College   of   Home   Economics) — M.    S.    (1 

year),  M.  A.  (1  year). 

6.  University  of  California  (Graduate  School) — M.  A.   (1  year). 

7.  University  of  Illinois  (Graduate  School)—  M.  S.   (1  year). 

8.  University  of  Minnesota  (Graduate  School) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

Library  Science  Schools  (or  Departments  or  Colleges  or  Courses). 

undergraduate:  courses. 
Degrees:  A.  B.,  B.  A.  and  Certificate,  B.  S.,  Certificate. 

1.  Simmons  College  (School  of  Library  Science)— B.  S.   (4  years),  Certificate 

(short  course). 

2.  University  of  Washington  (College  of  Liberal  Arts)— A.  B.  (4. years). 

3.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Library  School) — B.  A.  and  Certificate  of  Library 

School  (4  years  and  1  summer  session). 

4.  Western   Reserve  University    (College  for  Women  and   Library   School) — 

A.  B.  and  Certificate  of  Library  School  (4  years). 

GRADUATE    COURSES. 
Degrees :  Bachelor  of  Library  Science,  M.  S. 

1.  Simmons  College  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

2.  University  of  Illinois    (Library   School) — Bachelor  of  Library    Science    (2 

years). 

Textile  Industry  Departments. 

undergraduate  courses. 
Degrees :  B.   S.  in  Textile   Industry!  B.   S.   In   Textile  Engineering. 

4. 

1.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas    (School  of  Engineering)— 

B.  S.  in  Textile  Engineering  (4  years). 

2-  Clemson  Agricultural  College  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in  Textile 
Industry   (4  years). 
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Journalism,  Schools  or  Course. 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees :  A.  B.,  B.  A.  in  Joarnallttni,  R.  J.,  B.  Tilt.,  B.  8.  In  Journalism,  Ph.  B.  Id 

Journalism. 

1.  Columbia  University  (School  of  Journalism) — B.  Lit.  (4  years). 

2.  Ohio  State  University  (School  of  Commerce  and  Journalism) — B.  S.  in  Jour- 

nalism  (4  years). 

3.  University  of  Missouri  (School  ot  Journalism) — B.  J.  (4  years). 

4.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (College  of  Arts  and  Letters) — Ph.  B.  in  Jour- 

nalism (4  years). 

5.  University  of  Oregon  (School  of  Journalism) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

6.  University  of  Texas  (College  of  Arts) — B.  J.  (4  years). 

7.  University  of  Washington  (College  of  Liberal  Arts) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

8.  University  of  Wisconsin   (Course  In  Journalism) — B.  A.  in  Journalism  (4 

years). 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 
Degrees :  M.  J.,  M.  S. 

1.  Columbia  University  (School  of  Journalism) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

2.  University  of  Texas  (Graduate  School) — M.  J.  (1  year). 

ART. 

Colleges   (or  Schools  or  Departments)   of  Fine  Arts. 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees:  B.  F.  A.  (or  B.  Fine  Arts),  B.  S.,  B.  Des.   (Bachelor  of  Design),  B.  Painting, 

B.  S.  in  Interior  Decoration,  Diploma,  Certificate. 

1.  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College   (Undergraduate  Department) — Certifl- 

-  cate. 

2.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College)— 

B.  Des.   (4  years).     Short  course. 

3.  University  of  California   (California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  at  San  Fran- 

cisco )  — Certificate. 

4.  University  of  Kansas    (School   of   Fine   Arts) — B.    Painting    (4   years); 

Artist's  Certificate    (4  years)  ;  Teacher's  Certificate   (3  years) ;  Public 
School  Art  Certificate  (2  years). 

5.  University  of  Minnesota  (College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts)- 

B.  S.  in  Interior  Decoration  (4  years). 

6.  University  of  Nebraska  (School  of  Fine  Arts)— B.  F.  A.  (4  years). 

7.  University  of  Southern  California   (College  of  Fine  Arts) — B.  Fine  Arts 

(4  years). 

8.  University  of  Washington  (College  of  Fine  Arts) — Certificate  (2  years). 

9.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)   (School  of  Fine  Arts). 

10.  Western  Reserve  University  (College  for  Women  and  Cleveland  School  of 

Art)— B.  S.  (6  years). 

11.  Yale  University  (School  of  the  Fine  Arts)— B.  F.  A,  (4  and  5  years), 
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Schools  (ob  Colleges  ob  Departments)  of  Architecture. 

undebobaduate  courses. 
Degrees:  A.  B.,  B.  P.  A.,  B.  S.,  B.  S.  (or  B.  Sc.)  In  Arch.,  B.  Arch.,  Certificate. 

1.  Agricultural   and  Mechanical  College  of   Texas    (Undergraduate   Depart- 

ment)— B.  S.  in  Arch.  (4  years). 

2.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in 

Arch.   (4  years). 

3.  Catholic  University  of  America    (School  of  Sciences,  Undergraduate  De- 

partment)— B.  S.  in  Arch.  (4  years). 

4.  Clemson  Agricultural  College — B.  S.  in. Arch.  (4  years). 

5.  Columbia  University  (School  of  Architecture)— B.  Arch.   (4  years). 

&  Cornell  University  (College  of  Architecture) — B.  Arch.  (4  to  6  years). 

7.  George  Washington  University   (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Arch. 

(4  years). 

8.  Howard  University  (School  of  Applied  Science) — B.  S.  in  Arch.  (4  years). 

9.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College   (Division  of  Engineering) — B.   S.  in 

Arch.  (4  years). 

10.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S. 

in  Arch.  (4  or  5  years). 

11.  Ohio  State  University  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  Arch.  (4  years). 

12.  Tulane  University   of  Louisiana    (College  of  Technology) — B.   Arch.    (4 

years). 

13.  University  of  California  (College  of  Arts  and  Letters) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

14.  University  of  Illinois  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Arch.  (4  years). 

15.  University  of  Michigan  (College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts) — B.  S. 

in  Arch.  (4  years). 

16.  University  of  Minnesota  (College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts) — B. 

S.  in  Arch.  (4  years). 

17.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (College  of  Architecture) — B.  S.  in  Arch.    (4 

years). 

18.  University  of  Oregon   (School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts) — B.  S.  (4 

years),  A.  B.  (4  years). 

19.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Towne  Scientific  School) — B.  S.  in  Arch.  (4 

years),  Certificate  (2  years). 

20.  University  of  Texas  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Arch.  (4  years). 

21.  University   of  Washington    (College  of  Fine  Arts) — B.   Arch.    (4  years), 

Certificate  (4  years). 

22.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)   (School  of  Architecture)— B.  Arch.  (4 

years). 

23.  Yale  University  (School  of  Fine  Arts)— B.  F.  A.  (4  years). 

GRADUATE   COURSES. 
Degrees:  Grad.  in  Arch.,  M.  S.  in  Arch.,  M.  Arch.,  Arch,  (or  Architect). 

1.  Cornell  University  (Graduate  School) — M.  Arch.   (1  year). 

2.  Harvard  University  (Graduate  School  of  Architecture) — M.  Arch.  (2  years). 

3.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.   (1 

year). 

4.  Ohio  State  University  (Graduate  School) — Architect  (2  to  4  years). 
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5.  Tulane   University   of  Louisiana    (College   of   Technology) — M.  Arch.   (2 

years). 

6.  University    of   California    (School   of   Architecture) — Grad.    in   Arch.   (2 

years). 

7.  University  of  Illinois  (Graduate  School) — M.  Arch.  (3  years). 

8.  University  of  Michigan  (Graduate  School) — M.  S.  in  Arch.  (1  year),  Arch. 

(1  year). 

9.  University  of  Minnesota    (College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts)— 

Architect  (1  year). 

10.  University  of  Notre  Dame   (College  of  Architecture) — M.  S.  in  Arch.  (1 

year). 

11.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Towne  Scientific  School) — M.  S.  in  Arch.  (1 

year). 

12.  University  of  Texas  (College  of  Engineering) — M.  S.  in  Arch.  (4  years). 

13.  Washington   University    (St.   Louis)    (School   of  Architecture)— M.   S.  in 

Arch.  (1  year). 

Colleges   (ob  Schools  or  Conservatories  or  Departments)  of  Music, 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees :  B.  A.  in  Music,  B.  Mus.  or  Mus.  B.,  Graduate  in  Music,  Diploma,  Certificate, 

Teachers'  Certificate. 

1.  Columbia  University  (Department  of  Music) — Diploma  (4  years) ;  School 

of  Practical  Arts,  Diploma  (4  years). 

2.  Howard  University  (School  of  Music) — B.  Mus.  (4  years). 

3.  Northwestern  University  (School  of  Music) — B.  Mus. 

4.  Oberlin  College  (Conservatory  of  Music) — Mus.  B.  (4  years) ;  Certificate  in 

Public  School  Music  (3  years). 

5.  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  (School  of  Music) — (Credit  given  toward 

degree). 

6.  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College    (Undergraduate  Department) — Certifl- 
•   cate. 

7.  State  College  of  Washington  (School  of  Music  and  Applied  Design) — B.  A 

in  Mus.  (4  years) ;  Certificate  (2  years). 

8.  State  University  of  Iowa  (School  of  Music) — B.  Mus.  (4  years). 

9.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College)— 

B.  Mus.  (4  years),  Diploma  (short  courses). 

10.  University  of  Illinois  (School  of  Music) — B.  Mus.  (4  years). 

11.  University  of  Kansas  (School  of  Fine  Arts) — B.  Mus.  (4  years)  ;  Teachers' 

Certificate  (3  years) ;  Public  School  Music  Certificate  (2  years). 

12.  University  of  Minrfesota  (College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts)— 

B.  Mus.  (4  years). 

13.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (College  of  Music) — B.  Mus.  (4  years). 

14.  University  of  Oregon  (School  of  Music) — B.  Mus.  (4  years). 

15.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Undergraduate  Department  of  Arts  and  Sci- 

ences )  — Certificate  ( 4  years ) . 

16.  University  of  Southern  California  (College  of  Music). 

17.  University  of  Washington  (College  of  Fine  Arts) — B.  Mus.  (4  years),  B.  A 

in  Mus.  (4  years),  Certificate  (2  years). 

18.  University  of  Wisconsin  (School  of  Music) — B.  Mus.  (4  years),  Certificate 

(2  years),  Music  Supervisor's  Course  (2  years). 

19.  Yale  University  (School  of  Music) — Certificate  (3  years). 
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GRADUATE  COURSES. 
Degrees  :  Mas.  B.  (or  Mus.  Bac),  M.  Mub. 

1.  Northwestern  University  (School  of  Music) — M.  Mas. 

2.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Graduate  Department) — Mus.  Bnc.  (1  year). 

3.  Yale  University  (School  of  Music) — Mus.  B.  (2  years). 

Colleges  (or  Schools)  of  Public  Speaking, 
undergraduate  courses. 

1.  Northwestern  University  (School  of  Oratory). 

2.  University  of  Southern  California  (College  of  Oratory). 

SCIENCES. 

Colleges  (or  Departments  or  Schools  or  Courses)   of  Chemistry. 
Degrees :  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  B.  S.  in  Chem.,  Ch.,  B.  Chem. 

1.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  (Chem- 

istry and  Metallurgy)    (4  years). 

2.  Clemson  Agricultural  College  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in  Chem. 

(4  years). 

3.  Cornell  University  (College  of  Arts  and  Sciences) — B.  Chem.  (4  years). 

4.  George  Washington  University   (Columbian  College) — B.  S.  in  Chem.   (4 

years). 

5.  Johns  Hopkins  University   (Department  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  Chem. 

(4  years). 
6     Lehigh  University  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in  Chem.  (4  years). 

7.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S. 

(4  or  5  years). 

8.  State  College  of  Washington   (College  of  Sciences  and  Arts) — B.  S.    (4 

years). 
9-  State  University  of  Iowa  (College  of  Applied  Science)— B.  S.  in  Chem.  (4 
years). 

10.  Tufts  College  (School  of  Liberal  Arts) — B.  S.  in  Chem.  (4  years). 

11.  University  of  Arizona   (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in  Chem.   (4 

years). 

12.  University  of  California  (College  of  Chemistry) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

13.  University  of  Illinois  (College  of  Arts  and  Sciences)1- B.  S.  (4  years). 

14.  University  of  Michigan   (College  of  Literature,  Sciences,  and  the  Arts) — 

B.  S.  in  Chem.  (4  years). 

15.  University  of  Minnesota  (School  of  Chemistry) — B.  S.  in  Chem.  (4  years), 

A.  B.  (4  years,  combined  arts  and  chemistry),  B.  S.  in  Chem.  (5  years, 
combined  arts  and  chemistry). 

16.  University  of  North  Carolina  (School  of  Applied  Science) — B.  S.  in  Chem. 

(4  years). 

17.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (College  of  Science)— B.  S.  in  Chem.  (4  years). 

18.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Towne  Scientific  School)— B.  S.  in  Chem.  (4 

years). 

19.  University  of  Pittsburgh  (School  of  Chemistry)— B.  Chem.  (4  years). 

20.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Course  in  Chemistry)— B.  S.  in  Chem.  (4  years). 

21.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute    (Undergraduate  Department)— B.   S.  in 

Chem.  (4  years). 
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GRADUATE    COURSES. 
Itegree:  M.  8. 

1.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology   (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  (1 

year). 

2.  State  College  of  Washington  (College  of  Sciences  and  Arts) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

3.  University  of  California  (College  of  Chemistry) — M.  S.   (1  year). 

Electrochemistry  Department, 
undergraduate  course. 

Decree  :B.  8. 

1.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Undergraduate  Department )— B.  S. 
(4  or  5  years). 

GRADUATE  COURSE. 
Degree:  M.  S* 

1.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology   (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  (1 
year). 

Biological  Departments  or  Stations. 

undergraduate  courses. 
Degrees:  B.  8.,  B.  S.  in  Biol,  (or  Biology). 

1.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Undergraduate  Department)— B.  S. 

(4  years).    (Biology  and  public  health.) 

2.  University  of  California  (Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Research). 

3.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (College  of  Science) — B.  S.  in  Biol.  (4  years). 

4.  University    of    Pennsylvania    (Undergraduate    Department    of    Arts   and 

Sciences) — B.  S.  in  Biology  (3  to  5  years). 

5.  University  of  Washington  (Puget  Sound  Biological  Station). 

GRADUATE    COURSES. 
Degrees :  S.  M.,  S.  D. 

1.  Harvard  University  (Graduate  School  of  Applied  Biology) — S.  M.  (2  years), 

S.  D.  (2  years). 

2.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology    (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  (1 

year).    (Biology  and  public  health.) 

Geology  Departments. 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees:  B.  S.,  B.  S.  in  Geology  and  Mining,  B.  S.  in  Economic  Geology. 

1.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S. 

(4  and  5  years). 

2.  State  College  of  Washington  (Department  of  Geology) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

3.  University  of  California  (College  of  Mining)— B.  8.  in  Economic  Geology  (4 

years). 
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4.  University  of  North  Carolina  (School  of  Applied  Science) — B.  S.  in  Geology 

(4  years). 

5.  University  of  Washington  (College  of  Mines) — B.  S.  in  Geology  and  Mining 

(4  years). 

GRADUATE  COURSE. 
Degree:  M.  8. 

1.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology    (Graduate  Department)   M.   S.    (1 
year). 

Physics  Departments. 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees:  B.  S.,  B.  S.  In  Physics,  B.  S.  in  General  Engineering  Physics. 

1  Case  Schoool  of  Applied  Science    (Undergraduate  Department) — B.   S.  In 
Physics  (4  years). 

2.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology   (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S. 

(4  and  5  years). 

3.  University  of  Illinois  (College  of  Engineering) — B.  S.  in  General  Engineering 

Physics  (4  years). 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 
Degrees :  M.  S.,  M.   S.  in  Physics. 

1.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  In  Physics 

(1  year). 

2.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology   (Graduate  Department) — M.   S.   (1 

year). 

Schools  (or  Departments  or  Colleges)  of  Social  Schbhcb. 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees :  B.  S.,  Ph.  B.,  Certificate. 

L  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  (School  of  Commerce)  — B.  S.  (4  years). 

2.  Simmons  College  (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  (4  years)  ;  Certificate 

(short  course  in  social  work). 

3.  State  College  of  Washington  (College  of  Science  and  Arts) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

4.  State  University  of  Iowa  (School  of  Political  and  Social  Science  and  Com- 

merce). 

5.  University  of  Chicago  (College  of  Religious  and  Social  Sciences)— Ph.  B.  (4 

years). 

6.  University  of  Minnesota   (College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts) — 

B.  S.  (4  years). 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 
Degrees :  M.  A.,  M.  A.  (or  M.  S.)   in  Municipal  Administration. 

1.  University  of  Michigan  (Graduate  School) — M.  A.  or  M.  S.  in  Municipal  Ad- 

ministration (1  year). 

2.  University  of  Minnesota   (College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts) — 

M.  A.  (1  year). 
8.  Western  Reserve  University  (School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences) — M.  A.  (2 
years). 
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MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 
Departments  (ob  Colleges  ob  Schools  ob  Faculties)  of  Medicine. 

Degrees :  M.  B.,  M.  D.,  B.  S.,  A.  B.  and  M.  D.,  B.  S.  and  M.  D.,  Certificate,  C.  S.  (Certi- 
fied Sanitarian). 

1.  Columbia  University  (College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons) — B.  S.  (2  years), 

M.  D.  (5  years). 

2.  Cornell  University  (Medical  College) — M.  D.  (4  years). 

3.  Dartmouth  College  (Medical  School) — (No  degree — 2  years'  work  only). 

4.  George  Washington  University   (Medical  School) — M    D.  (4  years)  ;  (Co- 

lumbian College  and  Medical  School) — B.  S.  and  M.  D.  (6  years). 

5.  Georgetown  University  (School  of  Medicine) — M.  D.  (4  years). 

6.  Harvard  University  (Medical  School) — M.  D.  (4  years). 

7.  Howard  University  (Medical  College) — M.  D.  (4  years). 

8.  Indiana  University  (School  of  Medicine) — M.  D.  (4  years). 

9.  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University   (Department  of  Medicine) — M.  D.  (5 

years). 

10.  New  York  University  (University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College)— 

M.  D.  (4  years),  M.  B.  (4  years,  combined  arts  and  medicine). 

11.  Northwestern  University   (Medical  School) — M.  D.   (5  years). 

12.  Ohio  State  University  (College  of  Medicine)— M.  D.  (4  years). 

13.  St.  Louis  University  (School  of  Medicine)— M.  D.  (4  years). 

14.  State  University  of  Iowa  (College  of  Medicine) — M.  D.  (4  years)  ;  (College 

of  Homeopathic  Medicine) — M.  D.  (4  years). 

15.  Tufts  College  (Medical  School)— M.  D.  (4  years). 

16.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana   (School  of  Medicine) — M.  D.   (4  years); 

B.  S.  and  M.  D.  (6  years,  combined  arts  and  medicine). 

17.  University  of  California   (Medical  School)— M.  D.   (5  years). 

18.  University  of  Chicago  (Rush  Medical  College)— M.  D.  (5  years). 

19.  University  of  Cincinnati  (College  of  Medicine)— M.  D.  (4  years),  B.  S.  and 

M.  D.  (6  years,  combined  arts  and  medicine). 

20.  University  of  Illinois  (College  of  Medicine) — A.  B.  and  M.  D.  (7  or  8  years), 

B.  S.  and  M.  D.  (6  years). 

21.  University  of  Kansas  (School  of  Medicine) — M.  D.  (4  years). 

22.  University  of  Michigan  (Medical  School) — M.  D.  (4  years)  ;  (Homeopathic 

Medical  School) — M.  D.  (4  years). 

23.  University  of  Minnesota   (Medical  School) — B.  S.   (4  years,  combined  arts 

and  medicine),  M.  D.  (5  years). 

24.  University  of  Missouri  (School  of  Medicine) — Certificate  (2  years). 

25.  University  of  Nebraska  (College  of  Medicine) — M.  D.  (4  years). 

26.  University  of  North  Carolina   (School  of  Medicine) — B.  S.   (5  years,  com- 

bined course).    No  professional  degree  granted. 

27.  University  of  Oregon  (School  of  Medicine) — M.  D.  (4  years). 

28.  University  of  Pennsylvania   (School  of  Medicine) — M.  D.  (4  years)  ;  C.  S. 

(Certified  Sanitarian)    (1  year). 

29.  University  of  Pittsburgh  (School  of  Medicine) — M.  D.  (4  years),  B.  S.  and 

M.  D.  (6  years,  combined  course). 

30.  University  of  Southern  California  (College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons)— 

M.  D.   (4  years). 

31.  University  of  Texas  (School  of  Medicine) — M.  D.  (4  years). 

32.  University  of  Virginia  (Department  of  Medicine) — M.  D.  (4  years). 

33.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Medical  School) — B.  S.  (4  years,  medical  science 

course).    No  professional  degree  granted. 
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34.  Vanderbilt  University  (Medical  Department) — M.  D.  (4  years). 
i       35.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  (Medical  School) — M.  D.  (4  years). 
|       36.  Western  Reserve  University  (School  of  Medicine) — M.  D.  (4  years)  ;  A.  B. 
and  M.  D.  (7  years,  combined  course). 

37.  Yale  University  (School  of  Medicine)— M.  D.  (4  years). 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 

Degrees :  M.  D.,  M.  D.  cum  laude,  A.  B.  and  M.  D.,  A.  M.  lu  Medicine,  Dr.  P.  H.   (or 
,  D.  P.  H.)v  Graduate  in  Public  Health,  II.  P.  H.,  C.  P.  H.  (Certificate). 

1.  Harvard  University    (Medical   School)— D.   P.  H.    (1  year)  ;    (School   of 

Public  Health)— C.  P.  H.  (Certificate)  (1  year). 

2.  Indiana  University  (School  of  Medicine) — M.  D.  cum  laude  (1  year). 

3.  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Faculty  of  Medicine) — M.  D.  (4  years) ;  (Fac- 

ulty of  Hygiene) — D.  P.  H.  (2  years  following  M.  D.),  D.  Sc.  in  Hygiene 
(3  years). 

4.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (School  of  Public  Health) — C.  P.  H. 

(Certificate)  (1  year). 

5.  New  York  University  (University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College) — 

Dr.  P.  H.  (1  year). 

6.  University  of  California  (Graduate  School) — Graduate  in  Public  Health  (2 

years). 

7.  University  of  Cincinnati  (College  of  Medicine) — M.  D.  cum  laude  (1  year). 

8.  University  of  Michigan    (Graduate   School)— M.   S.   in  Public  Health    (1 
year),  D.  P.  H.  (2  years). 

9.  University   of   Pennsylvania    (School   of  Hygiene   and   Public  Health) — 
D.  P.  H.  (1  year). 

10.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Graduate  School)— M.  P.  H.  (1  year),  Dr.  P.  H. 
(2  years). 

11.  Western  Reserve  University    (Graduate   School) — A.   M.   in   Medicine    (5 
years). 

12.  Yale  University  (Graduate  School)— C.  P.  H.  (1  year),  Dr.  P.  H.  (2  years)* 

Colleges   (ob  Schools  or  Departments)   of  Dentistry. 

undergraduate  courses. 
Degrees :  D.  I).  8.,  1).  M.  D. 

L  Columbia  University   (School  of  Dentistry )—  B.  S.   (2  years),  D.  D.  S.   (4 
years). 

2.  Georgetown  University  (Dental  School) — D.  D.  S.  (4  years). 

3.  Harvard  University  (Dental  School) — D.  M.  D.  (4  years). 

4.  Howard  University  (Dental  School) — D.  D.  S.  (4  years). 

5.  Northwestern  University  (Dental  School) — D.  D.  S.  (4  years). 
e.  Ohio  State  University  (College  of  Dentistry)— D.  D.  S.  (4  years). 

7.  St  Louis  University  (St.  Louis  Dental  College)— D.  D.  S.  (4  years). 

8.  State  University  of  Iowa  (College  of  Dentistry)— D.  D.  S.  (4  years). 

9.  Tufts  College  (Dental  School)— D.  M.  D.  (4  years). 

10.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (School  of  Dentistry) — D.  D.  S.  (4  years). 

11.  Unttrersity  of  California  (College  of  Dentistry)— D.  D.  S.  (4  years). 
,    12.  University  of  Illinois  (College  of  Dentistry)— D.  D.  S.  (4  years). 

13.  University  of  Michigan  (College  of  Dental  Surgery) — D.  D.  S.  (4  years). 

14.  University  of  Minnesota  (College  of  Dentistry) — D.  D.  S.  (4  and  5  years). 
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15.  University  of  Nebraska  (College  of  Dentistry) — D.  D.  S.  (4  years). 

16.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (School  of  Dentistry) — D.  D.  S.  (4  years). 

17.  University  of  Pittsburgh  (School  of  Dentistry)— D.  D.  S.  (4  years). 

18.  University   of  Southern   California    (College  of  Dentistry)— D.    D.    S.    (4 

years). 

19.  Vanderbilt  University  (Dentistry  Department) — D.  D.  S.  (4  years). 

20.  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  (Dental  School)— D.  D.  S.  (4  years). 

21.  Western  Reserve  University  (Dental  School) — D.  D.  S.  (4  years). 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 
Degrees :  M.  A.,  M.  S.f  Ph.  D. 

1.  University  of  Michigan  (College  of  Dental  Surgery) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

2.  University  of  Minnesota   (Graduate  School) — M.  A.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D. 

Colleges   (or  Schools  or  Departments  or  Courses)   of  Phabxaot. 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees:  Ph.  C,  P.  D.,  Ph.  G..  Phar.  B.,  Phar.  D.,  Phar.  Chem.   (or  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist),  B.  8.  in  Pharmacy  (or  Phar.,  or  Pharm.),  B.  8.   (or  B.  Sc). 

1.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute   (Undergraduate  Department) — Ph.   G.    (2 

years)  ;  Ph.  C.  (3  years),  B.  S.  (4  years). 

2.  Columbia   University    (College  of  Pharmacy) — College  course,  Ph.  &.    (2 

years)  ;  University  course,  Ph.  C.  (3  years). 

3.  George  Washington  University   (School  of  Pharmacy) — B.  S.  in  Phar.    (4 

years). 

4.  Howard  University  (Pharmaceutic  College) — Phar.  D.  (3  years). 

5.  Ohio  State  University  (College  of  Pharmacy)— Ph.  C.   (2  years),  B.  S.  in 

Phar.  (4  years). 

6.  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  (School  of  Pharmacy) — Ph.  G.  (2  years), 

Ph.  C.  (3  years),  B.  S.  (4  years). 

7.  Purdue  University  (Undergraduate  Department) — Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

(2  years),  B.  S.  in  Pharmacy  (4  years). 

8.  State  College  of  Washington  (School  of  Pharmacy) — Ph.  G.  (2  years),  Ph. 

C.  (3  years).  B.  S.  (4  years). 

9.  State  University  of  Iowa  (College  of  Pharmacy) — Ph.  G.  (2  years),  Ph.  C. 

(3  years),  B.  S.  in  Pharm.  (6  years,  combined  course). 

10.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana   (School  of  Pharmacy) — Ph.  G.   (2  years), 

Ph.  C.  (3  years). 

11.  University  of  California  (College  of  Pharmacy) — Ph.  G.  (2  years),  Ph.  C 

(3  years),  Phar.  B.  (4  years). 

12.  University  of  Illinois  (School  of  Pharmacy) — Phar.  Chem.   (2  years).   Ph. 

G.  (4  years). 

13.  University  of  Kansas  (School  of  Pharmacy) — Ph.  G.  (2  years),  Ph.  C.    <3 

years). 

14.  University  of  Michigan   (College  of  Pharmacy) — Ph.  C.    (3  years),  B.    S, 

in  Pharmacy  (4  years). 

15.  University  of  Minnesota  (College  of  Pharmacy) — Ph.  C.   (8  years),  B.   S. 

in  Phm.  (4  years). 

16.  University  of  Nebraska   (College  of  Pharmacy) — Ph.  G.   (2  years>;  Ph.   C 

(3  years),  B.  Sc.  (4  years). 

17.  University  of  North  Carolina  (School  of  Pharmacy) — Ph.  G.  (2  years),  P.  IX 

(3  years),  Ph.  C.  (3  years). 
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18.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (College  of  Science)— Ph.  G.  (2  years),  Ph.  C. 

(3  years),  B.  S.  In  Phar.  (4  years). 

19.  University  of  Pittsburgh  (School  of  Pharmacy)-— Ph.  G.  (2  years),  Ph.  O. 

(3  years). 

20.  University  of  Southern  California  (College  of  Pharmacy) — Ph.  C.  (2  years), 

Phar.  B.  (3  years). 

21.  University  of  Texas  (College  of  Pharmacy) — Ph.  G.  (2  years). 

22.  University  of  Washington  (College  of  Pharmacy)— Ph.  C.  (2  years),  B.  S. 

(4  years). 

23.  University  of  Wisconsin  (College  of  Letters  and  Science) — Ph.  G.  (2  years), 

B.  S.  in  Pharmacy  (4  years). 

24.  Vanderbllt  University  (Pharmacy  Department) — Ph.  G.  (2 years),  B.  S.  in 

Pharm.   (4  years). 

25.  Western   Reserve   University    (School   of   Pharmacy) — Ph.   G.    (2   years), 

Ph.  C.  (3  years). 

GRADUATE    COURSES. 

Degrees:  M.  8.  in  Pharm.  (or  Phm.  or  Pharmacy),  B.  S.  in  Pharmacy,  Phar.  D.,  D.  8c. 

in  Phm. 

1.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (Graduate  Department) — M.  S.  in  Phar.   (1 

year). 

2.  Columbia  University  (College  of  Pharmacy) — B.  S.  in  Phar.  (1  year),  Phar. 

D.  (3  years). 

3.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (School  of  Pharmacy) — Phar.  D.  (1  year). 

4.  University  of  Minnesota  (College  of  Pharmacy) — M.  S.  in  Phm.   (1  year), 

D.  Sc.  in  Phm.   (2  years). 

5.  University  of  Washington   (College  of  Pharmacy) — M.  S.  in  Pharmacy   (1 

year). 

Departments  (ob  Colleges  or  Divisions  or  Schools)  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

undergraduate  courses. 

Degrees :  B.  8.  and  D.  V.  M.,  II.  S.  in  A.  H.  and  D.  V.  M.,  B.  S.  Ui  Veterinary  Science, 

D.  V.  M.  (or  V.  M.  D.),  D.  V.  S. 

1.  Agricultural   and    Mechanical    College   of   Texas    (Undergraduate   Depart- 

ment)— D.  V.  M.  (4  years). 

2.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute   (Undergraduate  Department) — D.  V.  M.    (3 

years). 

3.  Cornell    University    (New   York   State  Veterinary   College)— D.   V.   M.    (3 

years). 

4.  Iowa  State  College  (Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine) — D.  V.  M.  (4  years), 

B.  S.  in  A.  H.  and  D.  V.  M.  (6  years,  combined  course),  B.  S.  and  D.  V.  M. 
(6  years,  combined  course). 

5.  Kansas    State   Agricultural    College    (Division   of   Veterinary   Medicine)  — 

D.  V.  M.  (4  years) ;  Animal  Husbandry  and  Veterinary  Medicine — B.  S.  in 
Agriculture  (4  years)  ;  D.  V.  M.  (6  years). 

6.  New  York  University   (New  York  State  Veterinary  College)—  D.  V.  S.   (4 

years). 

7.  Ohio  State  University  (College  of  Veterinary  Medicine)— D.  V.  M.  (4  years). 
Si  State  College  of  Washington    (College  of  Veterinary   Science) — B.   S.   in 

Veterinary  Science  and  D.  V.  M.   (4  years). 
9.  University  of  Pennsylvania   (School  of  Veterinary  Medicine) — V.  M.  D.   (4 
years). 
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Colleges   (or  Schools  or  Institutes  or  Departments)  oi*  Law. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES. 

Degrees :  LL.  B.t  B.  C.  L.,  J.  B.,  J.  D. »  A.  B.  and  LL.  B. 

1.  Catholic  University  of  America    (School  of  Law — Undergraduate  Depart- 

ment)— LL.  B.  (3  years). 

2.  Columbia  University  (School  of  Law)— LL.  B.  (3  years). 

3.  Cornell  University  (College  of  Law)— LL.  B.  (3  years). 

4.  George  Washington  University  (Law  School) — LL.  B.  (3  years). 

5.  Georgetown  University  (Law  School) — LL.  B.  (3  years). 

6.  Harvard  University  (Law  School) — LL.  B.  (3  years). 

7.  Howard  University  (School  of  Law) — LL.  B.  (3  years). 

8.  Indiana  University  (School  of  Law) — LL.  B.  (3  years). 

9.  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  (Law  School) — LL.  B.  (3  years),  J.  D. 

(3  years). 

10.  Louisiana  State  University  (Law  School) — LL.  B.  (3  years). 

11.  New  York  University  (School  of  Law) — LL.  B.  (3  years),  J.  D.  (3  years). 

12.  Northwestern  University  (Law  School)— LL.  B.  (3  or  4  years),  J.  D.  (3  or 

4  years).  » 

13.  Ohio  State  University  (College  of  Law)— LL.  B.  (3  years),  J.  D.  (3  years). 

14.  St.  Louis  University  (Institute  of  Law) — LL.  B.  (3  or  4  years). 

15.  State  University  of  Iowa  (College  of  Law) — LL.  B.  (3  years). 

16.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (College  of  Law) — LL.  B.  (3  years). 

17.  University  of  Arizona  (School  of  Law) — LL.  B.  (3  years). 

18.  University  of  California  (Hastings  College  of  the  Law) — LL.  B.  (3  years), 

19.  University  of  Chicago  (Law  School)— LL.  B.  (3  years). 

20.  University  of  Cincinnati   (College  of  Law) — LL.  B.   (8  years),  A.  B.  and 

LL.  B.  (6  years,  combined  courses). 

21.  University  of  Illinois  (School  of  Law)— LL.  B.  (3  years),  J.  D.  (3  years). 

22.  University  of  Kansas  (School  of  Law) — LL,  B.  (3  years). 

23.  University  of  Michigan  (Law  School)— LL.  B.  (3  years). 

24.  University  of  Minnesota  (Law  School) — LL.  B.  (3  years). 

25.  University  of  Missouri  (School  of  Law) — LL.  B.  (3  years). 
2G.  University  of  Nebraska  (College  of  Law) — LL.  B.  (3  years). 

27.  University  of  North  Carolina   (School  of  Law)— LL.  B.   (3  years),  A.  B. 

and  LL.  B.  (6  years,  combined  arts  and  legal  course). 

28.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (College  of  Law) — LL.  B.  (4  years). 

29.  University  of  Oregon  (School  of  Law) — LL.  B.  (3  years),  J.  D.  (3  years). 

30.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Law  School) — LL.  B.  (3  years). 

31.  University  of  Pittsburgh  (School  of  Law) — LL.  B.  (3  years;  for  graduates 

of  the  College  or  School  of  Economics,  2  years). 

32.  University  of  Southern  California   (College  of  Law)— LL.  B.    (3  years), 

J.  D.  (3  years). 

33.  University  of  Texas  (School  of  Law)— LL.  B.  (3  years). 

34.  University  of  Virginia  (Department  of  Law) — LL.  B.  (3  years). 

35.  University  of  Washington  (School  of  Law) — LL.  B.  (3  years). 

36.  University  of  Wisconsin  (Law  School)— LL.  B.  (31  years). 

37.  Vanderbilt  University  (Law  Department) — LL.  B.  (3  years). 

as.  Washington  University    (St.  Louis)    (St.  Louis  Law  School)— LL.  B.    (3 
years). 

«*  Longer  preparation  is  as  a  rule  required  for  candidacy  for  this  degree  than  for  the 
LL.  B.     In  most  cases  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college  is  required. 
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30   Western  Reserve  University  (Law  School) — LL.  B.  (3  years). 

40.  Yale  University  (School  of  Law)— LL.  B.  (3  years),  B.  C.  L.  (3  years). 

GRADUATE    COURSES. 

Degrees  :  LL.  M.f  M.  L.,  LL.  D.,  M.  C.  L.,  D.  C.  L.,  Jur.  D.,  J.  D.,  S.  J.  D.,  Master  of 

Patent  Law. 

1.  Catholic  University  of  America  (School  of  Law — Graduate  Department) — 

LL.  M.  (1  year),  M.  C.  L.  (1  year),  J.  D.  (2  years),  D.  C.  L.  (2  years). 

2.  Columbia  University  (School  of  Law)— LL.  M.  (1  year). 

3.  George  Washington  University  (Law  School) — LL.  M.  (1  year),  Master  of 

Patent  Law  (1  year). 

4.  Georgetown  University  (Law  School) — LL.  M.  (1  year),  Master  of  Patent 

Law  (1  year). 

5.  Harvard  University  (Law  School) — S.  J.  D.  (1  year). 

6.  Indiana  University  (School  of  Law) — J.  D.  (8  years). 

7.  New  York  University  (School  of  Law) — LL.  M.  (1  year). 

8.  Northwestern  University  (Law  School) — LL.  M.  (1  year),  J.  D.  (1  year). 

9.  St.  Louis  University  (Institute  of  Law) — LL.  M.  (1  year). 

10.  University  of  California  (Graduate  School) — J.  D.  (2  years). 

11.  University  of  Chicago  (Law  School) — J.  D.  (2  or  3  years). 

12.  University  of  Michigan  (Law  School) — LL.  M.  (1  year),  J.  D.  (3  years). 

13.  University  of  Nebraska  (College  of  Law) — J.  D.  (1  to  5  years). 

14.  University  of  Notre  Dame  (College  of  Law) — LL.  M,  (1  year),  LL.  D.  (3 

years),  D.  C.  L.  (3  years). 

15.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Law  School) — LL.  M.  (1  year). 

16.  University  of  Southern  California  (College  of  Law) — LL.  M.  (1  year). 

17.  Yale  University  (School  of  Law)— M.  L.  (1  year),  Jur.  D.  (1  year),  D.  C.  L. 

(2  years). 

Colleges   (or  Schools  or  Seminaries  or  Institutes)   or  Theology. 

UNDERGRADUATE   COURSES. 
Degrees :  B.  D.,  8.  T.  B.,  J.  C,  B.,  Diploma. 

1.  Catholic  University  of  America    (School   of   Sacred   Sciences) — S.    T.   B., 

J.  (_>.  B. 

2.  Harvard  University  (Divinity  School)   (Nonsectarlan) — S.  T.  B.  (3  years). 

3.  Howard  University  (School  of  Theology)   (Interdenominational) — B.  D.  (3 

years),  Diploma  (3  years). 

4.  Northwestern  University    (Garrett  Biblical  Institute)    (Methodist  Episco- 

pal)— Diploma. 
.    5.  St.  Louis  University  (School  of  Divinity)    (Catholic). 

6.  Tufts  College  (Crane  Theological  Seminary)   (Unlversalist) — B.  D.  (3  or  5 

years). 

7.  University  of  Chicago  (English  Theological  Seminary)    (Baptist)    (4  years' 

summer  work — no  degree). 

8.  University  of  Southern  California    (College  of  Theology)    (Methodist) — 

B.  D.  (3  years),  Diploma  (3  years). 

9.  Vanderbilt  University    (Biblical   Department)    (Nonsectarlan) — B.   D.    (3 
'    years),  Diploma   (3  years). 

10.  Yale  University  (School  of  Religion)  (Nonsectarlan)— B,  D.  (3  years). 
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GRADUATE    COURSES. 

Degrees:  S.  T.  L.,  S.  T.  D.,  M.  S,  T.   (or  S.  T.  M.,  J.  C.  !•.,  J.  C.  D.),  D.  B.   (or  B.  D.)t 

Th.  D.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

1.  Catholic  University  of  America   (School  of  Sacred  Sciences) — S.  T.   L.    (2 

years),  J.  C.  L.  (2  years),  S.  T.  D.  (4  years),  J.  C.  D.  (4  years). 

2.  Harvard  University  (Divinity  School)— S.  T.  M.  (1  year,  Th.  D.  (2  years). 

3.  Northwestern   University    (Garrett   Biblical   Institute,   Graduate   School   of 

Theology) — B.  D.  (3  years). 

4.  Oberlin  College  (Graduate  School  of  Theology)— B.  D.   (3  years),  S.  T.  M. 

(1  year  after  award  of  D.  B.). 

5.  University  of  Chicago   (Graduate  Divinity  School) — A.  M.   (1  year),  D.   B. 

(3  years),  Ph.  D.  (4  years). 

6.  Yale  University  (Graduate  School)— M.  A.  (1  year),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

Colleges  (ok  Schools  ob  Courses)  of  Education. 

undesg&aduate  coubsks. 

Degrees:  A.  B.  (or  B.  A.),  A.  B.  (or  B.  A.)  in  Education,  A.  B.  and  Bachelor's  Diploma  in 
Education,  B.  S.,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  B.  S.  in  Pedagogy.  8.  B.  (or  B.  S.)  in  Education,  B.  8. 
and  Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Education,  B.  S.  In  Agricultural  Education,  B.  S.  in  Imlua- 
triaJ  Education,  B.  S.  in  Physical  Education,  Ph.  B.  in  Education,  Bachelor  of  Educa- 
tion, Diploma,  Teacher's  Certificate,  Certificate,  Kindergarten  Primary  Certificate,  Man- 
ual Arts  Certificate.  Home  Economics  and  Household  Arts  Certificate,  Graphic  and 
Plastic  Arts  Certificate,  Supervisor's  Certificate. 

1.  Agricultural  and   Mechanical  College  of  Texas    (Undergraduate  Depart- 

ment)— B.  S.  in  Industrial  Education  (4  years),  B.  S.  In  Agricultural  Rd- 
ucation  (4  years). 

2.  Catholic   University   of   America    (Department   of   Education) — A.    B.    (4 

years). 

3.  Clemson  Agricultural  College   (Undergraduate  Department) — B.  S.  in  In- 

dustrial Education  (4  years). 
1  Columbia  University  (Teachers'  College — School  of  Practical  Arts) — A.  B. 
In  Education  (4  years). 

5.  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers    (College  of  Education  )-*-B.   S.    (4 

years). 

6.  George  Washington  University    (Teachers  College) — A.  B.  and  Bachelor's 

Diploma  in  Education  (4  years). 

7.  Howard  University  (School  of  Education) — A.  B.  in  Education  (4  years), 

B.  S.  in  Education  (4  years). 

8.  Indiana  University  (School  of  Education) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

9.  Johns  Hopkins  University  (College  Course  for  Teachers) — B.  S.  (4  years), 

A.  B.  (4  years). 

10.  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  (School  of  Education) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

11.  Louisiana  State  University  (Teachers  College) — B.  A.  (4  years),  B.  S.  (4 

years). 

12.  Ohio    State   University    (College   of   Education)— B.    S.    in   Education    (4 

years). 

13.  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  (School  of  Vocational  Education) — B.  S. 

(4  years). 

14.  Simmons   College    (Undergraduate  Department) — Short  Course   in    Indus- 

trial Teaching— Certificate;  Education  for  Store  Service — Certificate    (1 
year). 
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15.  State  College  of  Washington  (School  of  Education)— B.  A.  in  Education  (4 

years) . 

16.  State  University  of  Iowa  (College  of  Education) — Certificate  (4  years). 
IT.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (College  of  Arts  and  Sciences) — B.  A.  in 

Education  (4  years)  ;  (H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College) — B.  A.  (4 
years),  B.  A.  in  Education  (4  years). 

18.  University  of  Chicago  (School  of  Education — The  College)— Ph.  B.  in  Edu- 

cation (4  years),  A.  B.  In  Education  (4  years),  S,  B.  in  Education  (4 
years),  Kindergarten  Primary  Certificate  (2  years),  Manual  Arts  Cer- 
tificate (2  years),  Home  Economics  and  Household  Arts  Certificate  (2 
years),  Graphic  and  Plastic  Arts  Certificate  (2  years),  Supervisor's  Cer- 
tificate (1  year). 

19.  University  of  Cincinnati  (College  for  Teachers) — B.  S.  (4  years). 

20.  University  of  Illinois  (School  of  Education)— B.  S,  in  Education  (4  years), 

B.  S.  in  Agricultural  Education  (4  years),  B.  S.  in  Industrial  Education 
(4  years),  B.  S.  in  Physical  Education  (4  years). 

21.  University  of  Kansas  (School  of  Education)— B.  S.  in  Education  (4  years). 

22.  University  of  Michigan   (College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts)— 

Teacher's  Diploma. 

23.  University  of  Minnesota   (College  of  Education) — B.  S.  in  Education   (4 

years). 

24.  University  of  Missouri    (School  of  Education) — B.  S.  in  EdL   (4  years), 

Teacher's  Certificate. 

25.  University  of  Nebraska  (Teachers  College) — A.  B.  or  B.  Sc.  and  Teachers' 

College  Diploma  (4  years). 

26.  University  of  North  Carolina  (School  of  Education) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

27.  University  of  Oregon  (School  of  Education) — A.  B.  (4  years). 

28.  University  of  Pennsylvania    (School  of  Education) — B.   S.   in  Education 

(4  years). 

29.  University  of  Pittsburgh  (School  of  Education)— A.  B.  or  B.  S.  and  Bachc*- 

lor's  Diploma  (4  years). 

30.  University  of  Texas   (School  of  Education) — Course  counts  toward  B.  A. 

In  College  of  Arts. 

31.  University  of  Virginia  (School  of  Education) — B.  S.  in  Education  (4  years). 

Teacher's  Certificate  (2  years). 

32.  University  of  Washington   (College  of  Education) — Bachelor  of  Education 

(4  years),  Diploma. 

33.  University  of  Wisconsin    (Teachers'  Training  Course) — B.  A.  or  B.  S.   (4 

years),  Certificate. 

GBADTJATE   COI7BSES. 

Degrees :  A.  M.,  M.  A.  in  Education,  A.  M.  and  Master'**  Diploma  in  Education,  M.  S., 
M.  S.  in  Education,  Pd.  M.,  Pd.  D.,  Fh.  D.,  Ph.  D.  in  Education,  Graduate  in  Educa- 
tion, Graduate  Teacher's  Diploma,  University  Teacher's  Certificate. 

1.  Bryn  Mawr  (Graduate  Department  of  Education) — M.  S.  in  Education  (1 

year),  Ph.  D.  in  Education  (3  years),  Diploma. 

2.  Catholic  University  of  America  (Graduate  Department) — A.  M.  (1  year), 

Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

3.  Clark  University  (Graduate)    (Department  of  Pedagogy) — Ph.  D. 

4.  Columbia  University   (Teachers  College — School  of  Education) — A.  M.    (1 

year)  ;  (Teachers  College — School  of  Practical  Arts) — M.  S.  (1  year). 

5.  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers   (Graduate  School  of  Education)  — 

A.  M.  (1  year),  Ph.  D.  (2  years,  minimum). 
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G.  Indiana   University    (School   of  Education)— A.  M.    (1  year),  Ph.   D.    (3 
years). 

7.  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Faculty  of  Philosophy) — Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

8.  Leland    Stanford   Junior    University    (Graduate   Department) — A.    M.    (1 

year),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

9.  New  York  University    (School  of  Pedagogy)— Pd.  M.    (3  years),  Pd.   D. 

(5  years). 

10.  State  College  of  Washington   (School  of  Education)— M.  A.  in  Education 

(1  year). 

11.  University  of  California    (School  of  Education) — Graduate  in  Education 

(2  years). 

12.  University  of  Chicago  (Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  and  Ogden 

School  of  Science) — A.  M.  (1  year),  M.  S.  (1  year),  Ph.  D.  (3  years). 

13.  University    of    Kansas     (School    of    Education)  — University    Teacher's 

Diploma. 

14.  University  of  Michigan   (Graduate  School)— M.  A.    (1  year),  Ph.  D.    (3 

years). 

15.  University  of  Nebraska  (Graduate  College) — Graduate  Teacher's  Diploma; 

(Teachers  College) — University  Teacher's  Certificate  (3  years). 

16.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Graduate  School) — A.  M.  (1  year),  Ph.  D.  (3 

years). 

17.  University  of  Washington  (College  of  Education) — M.  A.  in  Education  (1 

year),  M.  S.  in  Education  (1  year). 


SECTION  V. 


TABLE  OF  DEGREES  MENTIONED  IN  THIS  BULLETIN,  AND  THE 
ABBREVIATIONS  USED  TO  DESIGNATE  THEM. 

BACHELOR'S  DEGBKES. 

A.  B.  or  B.  A Bachelor  of  Arts. 

B.  Agr , Bachelor  of  Agriculture. 

B.Arch Bachelor  of  Architecture. 

B.  A.  in  Ed Bachelor  of  Arts  In  Education. 

B.  B.  A Bachelor  of  Business  Administration. 

B.  Chem , Bachelor  of  Chemistry. 

B.  C.  E Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

B.  C.  S Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science. 

B.  Cr.  E Bachelor  of  Ceramics  Engineering. 

B.  D.  or  D.  B Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

B.  Des Bachelor  of  Design. 

B.  E Bachelor  of  Engineering. 

B.  E.  E Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

B.  Ed Bachelor  of  Education. 

B.  F.  A Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts. 

B.  Eng Bachelor  of  Engineering. 

B.  E.  M Bachelor  of  Mining  Engineering. 

B.  M.  E Bachelor  of  Mechanical  P^ngineering. 

B.  J Bachelor  of  Journalism. 

B.  L.,  B.  Litt.,  or  Litt.  B Bachelor  of  Literature. 

B.  L.  Sc Bachelor  of  Library  Science. 

B.  Mus.  or  Mus.  B Bachelor  of  Music. 

B.  Ped Bachelor  of  Pedagogy. 

B.  S.,  B.  Sc,  or  S.  B Bachelor  of  Science. 

B.  Sc.  Agr Bachelor  of  Scientific  Agriculture. 

B.  S.  in  Agr Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 

B.  S.  in  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

B.  S.  in  Biochemistry. 

B.  S.  in  Agr.  Ed -Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion. 

B.  S.  in  Agr.  Eng Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering. 

B.  S.  in  Agron Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agronomy. 

B.  S.  in  Animal  Husbandry. 

B.  S.  in  Arch Bachelor  of  Science  In  Architecture. 

B.  S.  in  Arch.  Eng Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architectural  Engi- 
neering. 

B.  S.  in  Biol Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology. 

B.  S.  in  Cer Bachelor  of  Science  In  Ceramics. 
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B.  S.  in  Chem Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry. 

B.  S.  in  C.  E Bachelor  of  Science  In  Civil  Engineering. 

B.  S.  in  Coal  Mining  Engineering. 

B.  S.  in  Com Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce. 

B.  S.  in  Dairying. 

B.  S.  in  Econ Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics. 

B.  S.  in  Ed Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 

B.  S.  in  El.  Eng Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

B.  S.  in  Farm  Management. 

B.  S.  in  Fire  Protection  Engineer- 
ing. 

B.  S.  in  Floriculture. 

B.  S.  in  For Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry. 

B.     S.     in     General     Engineering 
Physics. 

B.  S.  in  Geology  and  Mining. 

B.  S.  in  H.  Econ Bachelor  of  Science  In  Home  Economics. 

B.  S.  in  Horticulture. 

B.  S.  in  Household  Science. 

B.  S.  in  Ind.  Arts Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Arts. 

B.  S.  in  Industrial  Journalism. 

B.  S.  in  Industrial  Science. 

B.  S.  in  Landscape  Gardening. 

B.  S.  in  Law. 

B.  S.  in  Logging  Engineering. 

B.  S.  in  Mech.  Eng Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. 

B.  S.  In  Med .Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine. 

B.  S.  in  Met.  Eng Bachelor  of  Science  in  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neering. 

B.  S.  In  Min.  E Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining  Engineering. 

B.  S.  in  Mun.  and  San.  Eng Bachelor  of  Science  in  Municipal  and  Sani- 
tary Engineering. 

B.  S.  in  Ped Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pedagogy. 

B.  S.  in  Phar Bachelor  of  Science  In  Pharmacy. 

B.  S.  in  Railway  Civil  Engineering. 

B.  S.  in  Railway  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. 

B.  S.  in  Railway  Engineering. 

B.  S.  in  Railway  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. 

B,  S.  in  Structual  Engineering. 

B.  S.  in  S.  T Bachelor  of  Science  in  Sugar  Technology. 

B.  S.  in  Textile  Industry. 

B.  S.  in  Trades  and  Industries. 

D.  V.  M.  or  V.  M.  D Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Graduate  in  Music. 

I.  E Industrial  Engineer. 

J.  C.  B Bachelor  In  Canon  Law. 

L.  H.  B Bachelor  of  Literature.  , 

LL.  B Bachelor  of  Laws.  .  % 

Pet.  E Petroleum  Engineer. 

Ph.  B Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 
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Ph.  B.  in  Com Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Commerce. 

PI*.  B.  in  Foreign  Commerce. 
Ph.  B.  in  Education. 

Ph.  B.  in  Jour Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Journalism. 

Ph.  C Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

Ph.  G - Graduate  in  Pharmacy. 

Phar.  B Bachelor  of  Pharmacy. 

S.  T.  B „ Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology. 

HIGHER  DEGREES. 

A.  E.  or  Agr.  E Agricultural  Engineer. 

Ae.  E Aeronautical  Engineer. 

A.  M.  or  M.  A Master  of  Arts. 

Arch Architect. 

Arch.  Eng Architectural  Engineer. 

Cer.  Eng.  or  Cr.  E Ceramics  Engineer. 

Ch.  E.  or  Chem.  Eng Chemical  Engineer. 

C.  E Civil  Engineer. 

C.  P.  H Certificate  in  Public  Health. 

C.  S Certified  Sanitarian. 

I>.  C.  L Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

IX  D.  S Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

D.  D.  Sc Doctor  of  Dental  Science. 

I>.  Eng.  or  Eng.  D Doctor  of  Engineering. 

I>.  M.  D Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine. 

E>.  Sc,  S.  D.,  or  Sc.  D Doctor  of  Science. 

D.  Sc.  in  Hygiene. 

1>.  Sc.  in  Phm Doctor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

D.  P.  H.  or  Dr.  P.  II Doctor  of  Public  Health. 

JS.  A Engineering  Administrator. 

K.  E Electrical  Engineer. 

B.  M Engineer  of  Mines. 

El.  Met JClectrometallurgist 

Fire  Protection  Engineer. 

Graduate  in  Architecture. 
Graduate  in  Education. 
Graduate  In  Public  Health. 

J.  C.  D Doctor  in  Canon  Law. 

J*.  C.  L Licentiate  in  Canon  Law. 

J.  D.  or  Jur.  D Doctor  of  Law. 

J.  S.  D.  or  S.  J.  D Doctor  of  Science  In  Law. 

L.  H.  D Doctor  of  Literature. 

L.L.  D Doctor  of  Laws. 

LL.  M Master  of  Laws. 

M.  A.  in  Education. 

M.  A.  in  Municipal  Administration. 

Mar.  E Marine  Engineer. 

M.  Arch Master  of  Architecture. 

M.  B.  A Master  in  Business  Administration. 

M.  C.  E Master  of  Civil  Engineering. 

M.  C.  L Master  of  Civil  Law. 

M.  C.  S Master  of  Commercial  Science. 

M.  D Doctor  of  Medicine, 
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M.  E.  or  Mech.  E Mechanical  Engineer. 

M.  E.  E Master  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Met.  E Metallurgical  Engineer. 

M.  F Master  of  Forestry. 

M.  L Master  of  Literature. 

M.  L.  A Master  of  Landscape  Architecture, 

M.  L.  D Master  of  Landscape  Design. 

M.  M.  E Master  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

M.  P.  L Master  of  Patent  Law. 

M.  Ped Master  of  Pedagogy. 

M.  P.  H Master  of  Public  Health. 

M.  S.  A Master  of  Scientific  Agriculture. 

M.  S.,  M.  Sc,  or  S.  M Master  of  Science. 

M.  S.  or  M.  Sc.  in  Agr Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 

M.  S.  or  S.  M.  in  Agricultural 
Engineering. 

M.  S.  or  S.  M.  in  Civil  Engineering. 

M.  S.  or  S.  M.  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. 

M.  S.  or  S.  M.  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. 

M.  S.  in  Arch Master  of  Science  In  Architecture. 

M.  S.  or  M.  Sc.  in  Eng Master  of  Science  in  Engineering. 

M.  S.  in  Engineering  Administra- 
tion. 

M.  S.  in  For Master  of  Science  in  Forestry. 

M.  S.  in  Industrial  Chemistry. 

M.  S.  F Master  of  Scientific  Forestry. 

M.  S.  in  Min.  E Master  of  Science  in  Mining  Engineering. 

M.  S.  in  Municipal  Administration. 

M.  S.  in  Ph.  M Master  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

M.  S.  or  M.  Sc.  in  Public  Health. 

M.  S.  T.  or  S.  T.  M Master  of  Sacred  Theology. 

Nav.  Arch Naval  Architect. 

N.  E Naval  Engineer. 

Ph.  C Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

Pd.  D Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

Pd.  M Master  of  Pedagogy. 

Ph.  D Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Phar.  D Doctor  of  Pharmacy. 

Ph.  M Master  of  Philosophy. 

Phm.  D Doctor  of  Pharmacy. 

Phm.  M Master  of  Pharmacy. 

S.  J.  D Doctor  of  Law. 

S.  M.  in  Sanitary  Engineering. 

S.  T.  D Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 

S.  T.  L Licentiate  in  Sacred  Theology. 

Th.  D Doctor  of  Theology. 


SECTION  VI 


ORGANIZATION  AND  OFFERINGS  OF  UNIVERSITIES  AND 

COLLEGES. 

It  would  obviously  be  impossible  in  the  limits  set  for  such  a  pres- 
entation as  that  contained  in  this  bulletin  to  describe,  however  briefly, 
all  the  sound  and  standard  institutions  at  which  the  foreign  student 
might  profitably  seek  general  or  professional  training.  Selection  has 
been  made  of  those  to  which  foreign  students  have  already  gone  in 
considerable  numbers  and  of  a  few  others  which  by  reason  of  par- 
ticular and  individual  offerings  may  appropriately  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  citizens  of  other  countries. 

There  are  many  other  institutions  of  equally  high  rank  which  have 
not  been  included  because  through  the  accident  of  location  they  have 
not  yet  drawn  many  foreign  students  or  because  they  belong  to  a 
type  of  college  or  university  already  represented  among  the  institu- 
tions described.  Foreign  students  interested  in  other  institutions 
than  those  mentioned  in  this  section  are  urged  to  correspond  with 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  will  furnish  full  and  impartial  infor- 
mation. 

ALABAMA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  Auburn,  Ala.,  a  town  of  2,400  inhabitants.     Founded, 
1872 ;  a  "  land-grant "  institution ;  coeducational. 

Undergraduate  courses. 

Admission:  14  units;  1\  prescribed — 3$  mathematics,  3  English,  1  history. 
Degrees: 

B.  S. — General  courses  of  four  years,  as  follows : 

In  College  of  Engineering,  Mines,  and  Architecture. — Civil  engi- 
neering; electrical  engineering;  mechanical  engineering;  mining 
engineering;    architectural    engineering;    chemical    engineering; 
chemistry  and  metallurgy. 
In  College  of  Agricultural  Sciences. — Agronomy ;  horticulture ;  ani- 
mal  husbandry;    agricultural   chemistry;    botany;    agricultural 
education. 
D.  V.  M. — Four-year  course  in  veterinary  medicine. 
B.  S. — Four-year  course  in  the  department  of  pharmacy. 
Ph.  C. — Three-year  course  in  the  department  of  pharmacy. 
Ph.  &. — Two-year  course  in  pharmacy ;  for  admission  to  this  course 
evidence  of  one  year  of  high-school  work  is  required. 
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Graduate  courses. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

M.  S. — One  year  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 

M.  S.  in  Pharmacy. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study  in  the  depart- 
ments of  chemistry  and  pharmacy. 
C.  E.,  B.  E.f  M.  E.,  Ch.  E.,  E.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study; 
thesis.  These  degrees  are  also  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  in- 
stitute who  have  had  at  least  four  years'  professional  experience,  in- 
cluding work  in  a  responsible  position,  and  who  present  a  thesis. 
Expenses : 

Tuition  (free  to  residents  of  Alabama) ^       $20 

Board  and  room  per  month 21-25 

Total  annual  expense 350 

Faculty,  66. 

Students,  792,  of  whom  3  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows :  Cuba,  1 ; 
Brazil,  1 ;  Mexico,  1. 
Of  $peeuU  interest  to  foreign  student*. — In  the  last  year  of  the  course  In  agri- 
culture, instruction  is  provided  in  the  cultivation  and  classing  of  cotton,  in  the 
growth  of  other  southern  crops,  such  as  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  rice,  and  in 
the  construction  and  operation  of  farm  machinery. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  electrical  engineering,  a  one-year  course  in 
wireless  telegraphy  is  offered. 

A  well-equipped  laboratory  and  good  clinical  facilities  make  possible  the  em- 
phasis placed  upon  practical  work  in  the  college  of  veterinary  medicine  and 
surgery. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA*  Tucson,  Alfau  a  eity  «f  2MI2  lafeMftaafts,  •»  the  maisi  Hm 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  ami  the  Rl  Paso  &  Southwestern  System,  Feewdea. 
1885;  a  ''land-grant"  institution;  coeducational. 

Admission:  15  units,  9$  prescribed — 3  English,  2\  mathematics,  1  history,  1 

science,  2  foreign  language. 
Undergraduate  courses — four  years:  Degrees. 

General A.  B.  and  B.  S. 

Agriculture B.  S.  in  Agriculture. 

Chemistry B.  S.  in  Chemistry. 

Civil  engineering -B.  S.  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Commerce B.  S.  in  Commerce. 

Electrical  engineering B.  S.  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Home  economics B.  S.  in  Home  Economics. 

Industrial  arts B.  S.  in  Industrial  Arts. 

Law ._.LL.  B. 

Mechanical  engineering B.  S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Mining  and  metallurgy B.  S.  in  Mining.  Engineering,  and  Metallurgy. 

Graduate   courses: 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 

Degrees:  M.  S.  and  A.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study;  thesis.  A 
student  who  has  received  the  B.  S.  in  Mining,  Engineering,  and  Metal- 
lurgy may  attain  the  degree  of  Engineer  of  Mines  by  one  year  of  post- 
graduate study. 

J.  D. — Completion  of  78  semester  units,  if  student  holds  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  any  recognized  college. 
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Expenses : 

Tuition  (free  for  residents  of  Arizona)  for  nonresidents  of  Arizona $30 

Incidental  fee : 10 

Board,  per  month 20 

Room  (college  dormitory,  per  year) 23 

Total  annual  expense 310 

Faculty,  65. 

Students,  695,  of  whom  5  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  India,  1; 
China,  2;  Canada,  1;  Mexico.  1. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — On  account  of  the  great  diversity  of 
its  rock  formation  and  ore  deposits,  southern  Arizoaa  offers  a  good,  field  for 
work  in  geology. 

Before  entering  the  senior  year  in  mining  engineering  all  students  must  have 
spent  at  least  six  weeks  in  practical  mining  and  metallurgical  work. 

The  department  of  agriculture  lays  special  emphasis  upon  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Interest  to  people  in  a  dry  climate  like  that  of  Arizona.    Mention  may 
be  made  of  courses  in  farm  and  horticultural  crops,  plant  breeding,  dry  farming, 
soil  physics  and  fertility,  citrus  and  small  fruits,  and  farm  management. 
Students  from  Latin  American  countries  are  exempt  from  tuition  fees. 

LBLAND  STANFORD  JUNIOR  UNIVERSITY,  atanfatd  UniwaHr,  Calftf.,  8*  niht  Math- 
cut  «f  Ban  Frandacov  *  «**7  af  5*M7«  inhabitants.     Faandad,  1885;  coeducational. 

Undergraduate  department: 

Admission :  Secondary  school  record  showing  completion  of  at  least  15  units. 
Degree:  A.  B. — Completion  of  180  (quarter)  units  and  recommendation  of 
department  faculty,  regardless  of  time  spent;  45  units  a  normal  year's 
work. 
Graduate  department: 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

A.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 

Engineer  (Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining) — One  year 

of  postgraduate  work  in  department  of  applied  science ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years'  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 
Department  of  Medicine.     (Five  quarters  of  medical  work  done  at  Stanford 
University  and  seven  quarters  and  interne  year  at  San  Francisco.) 
Admission:    Three    years'    collegiate    work,    including    English,    physics, 

chemistry,  biology,  and  a  knowledge  of  French  or  German. 
Degree:   M.   D. — Four-year  course  of  study   and  one  year   of  practical 
(interne)  work. 
Law  School: 

Admission :  Two  years'  collegiate  work. 


LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 

J.  D. — Three-year  course  for  those  who  enter  with  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree. (Combined  six-year  curriculum,  three  years'  collegiate  work 
and  one  year  law  leading  to  A.  B. ;  two  additional  years  of  law 
leading  to  J.  D.) 
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Expenses : 

Tuition   (free  except  as  indicated  below).     An  incidental  fee  of  $20  per 
quarter  required  of  undergraduates ;  graduate  students,  $3  per  quarter. 

Law  Department,  per  quarter $35 

Medical  Department,  per  quarter 50 

Board  and  room  (at  university),  per  month 32-37 

Board  and  room  (outside  university),  per  months 30-40 

Annual  expense  (exclusive  of  tuition  in  law  and  medicine) 500-600 

Faculty,  270. 

Students,  2,053,  of  whom  60  are  from  foreign  countries. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  medical  course  requires  a  fifth 
year  of  practical  work  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  degree,  for  which  San  Fran- 
cisco provides  excellent  clinical  and  hospital  facilities.    Ten  internes  are  ap- 
pointed annually  at  the  Lane  Hospital. 
The  Law  School  offers  courses  of  high  grade. 

Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  work  in  geology,  biology  (in- 
cluding the  summer  courses  at  the  marine  biological  laboratory),  mechanical 
engineering,  chemistry,  history,  economics,  and  education. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Berkeley.  Calif.,  a  dty  of  5«,#3«  inhabitants,  35  minutes  hy 
train  from  San  Franciaoo.     Founded,  1868;  a  M  laad-crant "  Institattan;  coeducational. 

Undergraduate  departments,  four-year  courses  unless  otherwise  stated. 
Admission : 

I.  Colleges  of  Letters  and  Science,  and  Commerce — 45  units ; n  30  pre- 
scribed— 6  English,  6  mathematics,  3  history,  3  laboratory  science, 
6  foreign  languages,  6  additional  foreign  languages,  additional 
laboratory  science,  or  advanced  mathematics  in  any,  combination. 
II.  College  of  Agriculture — 45  units ;  27  prescribed — 6  English,  6  mathe- 
matics, 6  foreign  languages,  6  sciences  (physics  and  chemistry ), 
3  history. 
III.  Four-year  courses  in  Colleges  of  Mechanics,  Mining,  Civil  Engineer- 
ing,   and    Chemistry — 45    units;    all   prescribed — 6   English,    12 
mathematics,  3  history,  6  science  (physics  and  chemistry),  6  draw- 
ing, 6  foreign  languages,  6  additional  foreign  languages  or  ad- 
vanced English. 
Degrees: 

College  of  Letters  and  Science — A.  B. 
Colleges  of  applied  science — 
College  of  Commerce — B.  S. 
College  of  Agriculture — B.  S. 

College  of  Mechanics  (mechanical  engineering  and  electrical  engi- 
neering)— B.  S. 
College  of  Mining   (mining,  metallurgy,  economic  geology,  petro- 
leum engineering) — B.  S. 
College  of  Civil  Engineering  (railroad  engineering,  sanitary  engi- 
neering, irrigation  engineering) — B.  S. 
College  of  Chemistry— B.  S. 
Undergraduate  courses  are  offered  in  architecture,  education,  and  jurispru- 
dence.    Students  in  these  are  also  classified  in  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science,  subject  to  admission  requirements,  and  receive  the  degree  of  A.  B.  * 

OT  Three  units  Id  the  University  of  California  are.  the  equivalent  of  one  standard  college 
entrance  unit. 
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Graduate  School : 

Admission:  Bachelor's  decree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

M.  A.,  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
J.  D. — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Graduate  in  Architecture — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 
Graduate  in  Public  Health — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study. 
Graduate  in  Education — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study. 
Ph.  D. — At  least  two  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
M.  E.,  E.  M.,  E.  E.f  Metallurgical  E. — These  degrees  are  conferred  upon: 
graduates  of  engineering  colleges,  who — at  least  three  years  after  re- 
ceiving the  bachelor's  degree,  one  of  which  must  have  been  spent  in 
professional  work — successfully  pass  an  examination  in  prescribed 
subjects  and  present  a  thesis. 
C.  E. — At  least  three  years  of  postgraduate  study  and  thesis. 

The  engineering  degrees  will  also  be  conferred  upon  those  holding 
bachelor's  degrees  from  the  University  of  California,  who,  at  least  10 
years  after  graduation,  in  addition  to  evidence  of  exceptionally  suc- 
cessful professional  work,  present  a  satisfactory  thesis. 
Hastings  College  of  Law  (San  Francisco) : 
Admission:  Two  years'  collegiate  work. 
Degree :  LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
Medical  School : 

Admission :  Two  years'  collegiate  work. 

Degree :  M.  D. — Five-year  course.    The  first  year  and  a  half  are  spent  at 
Berkeley  and  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  at  San  Francisco.    Graduate 
instruction  only  is  offered  at  the  Los  Angeles  medical  department. 
College  of  Pharmacy  (San  Francisco)  :  ,,.,,  r. 

Admission :  -     rt*v 

For  degree  Ph.  G. — Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school,. or  two 

years'  work  in  a  high  school. 
For  degree  Ph.  C. — Graduation  from  an  approved  high-school  course  of 

four  years. 
For  degree  Phar.  B. — Graduation  from  an  approved  high-school  course 
of  four  years. 
Degrees: 

Ph.  G. — Two*year  course;  thesis. 
Ph.  C. — Three-year  course;   thesis. 
Phar.  B. — Four-year  course;  thesis. 
College  of  Dentistry  (San  Francisco)  : 

Admission :  Satisfactory  completion  of  four-year  high-school  course,  includ- 
ing physics  or  chemistry. 
Degree:  D.  D.  S. — Four-year  course. 
Miscellaneous : 

Lick  Astronomical  Observatory,  at  Mount  Hamilton. 
Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Research,  at  La  Jolla. 
California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  at  San  Francisco. 

George  Williams  Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical  Research,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
University  Farm  School,  at  Davis. 
Graduate  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture,  at  Riverside. 
University  Extension  Division. 

20485°— 21 11 
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Expenses : 

Tuition  for  nonresidents  of  California,  except  in  medical  school  and 

colleges  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy $20 

Tuition  for  all  students  in  medical  school 150 

Tuition  for  all  students  in  college  of  dentistry 150 

Tuition  for  all  students  in  college  of  pharmacy 100 

Board  and  lodging,  per  month 30-45 

Total  annual  expense  in  academic  departments  need  not  exceed 500 

Faculty,  600. 

Students,  9,576,  of  whom  about  274  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows: 

British  Isles,  5;  Canada,  25;  Australia,  4;  South  Africa,  2;  India,  12;  France, 

3;   Italy v  2;  Russia,  14;  Germany,  6;   Poland,  2;  Holland,  2;  Sweden,   1: 

Greece,  7;   Bulgaria,  1;  Turkey,  1;  Syria,   1;  Palestine,  2;  Argentina,   1; 

Chile,  6;  Colombia,  1;  Costa  Rico,  1;  Mexico,  4;  Panama,  1;  Peru,  1;  San 

Salvador,  2 ;  Japan,  68 ;  Korea,  4 ;  Philippines,  16 ;  Siani,  1 ;  Java,  3 ;  China,  75. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — Well-equipped  laboratories  provide 

excellent  facilities  for  work  in  mining,  electrical,  and  civil  engineering.    In  the 

latter  division  courses  are  offered  in  irrigation,  including  Irrigation  institutions 

and  economics,  engineering  design,  water  supply,  agricultural  hydraulics,  and 

drainage,  with  graduate  work  in  design,  and  the  management  and  operation 

of  engineering  systems. 

The  location  of  the  university  makes  it  possible  to  offer  strong  courses  in  the 
college  of  agriculture  in  such  special  fields  as  viticulture,  citriculture,  and  the 
growth  of  semitropical  fruits.  Laboratories  are  maintained  in  these  branches, 
and  the  citrus  experiment  station  provides  for  special  study  and  work  with  the 
citrus  fruits. 

The  work  in  education  has  in  view  the  professional  training  of  three  classes — 
those  preparing  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  those  preparing  to 
engage  in  school  administration  work,  and  graduates  of  normal  schools  who 
are.  making  further  preparation  for  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 

The  college  of  dentistry  and  the  schools  of  jurisprudence  and  medicine  are 
of  high  rank. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  Lu  Angeles,  Calif...  a  cfity  af  576,673  inhabits 
mats.     Faaaded,  ISM; 


College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Undergraduate  department. 

Admission:  15   units.     For  A.  B.  course,  8  prescribed — 2  English,   2 
foreign  language,  1  science,  2  mathematics,  1  history.     For  B.    S. 
course,  13  prescribed — hi  addition  to  those  above,  1  science,  2  mathe- 
matics, 2  drawing. 
Degrees : 

A.  B. — Four-year  course. 

B.  S. — Four-year  course  in  civil,  electrical,  or  mechanical  engineering. 
The  university  also  offers  the  first  two  years  of  a  four-year  course  in 

mining  and  chemical  engineering. 
Graduate  department: 

Admission  :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  eollege. 
Degree*:  A.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Admission :  Two  years  collegiate  work,  including  physics,  biology,  chemis- 
try, and  German  or  French. 
Degree:  M.  D. — Four-year  course. 
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College  of  Law. 

Admission :  Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school. 
Degrees: 

LL,  B. — Three-year  course. 

J.  D. — Three-year  course,  for  those  holding  A.  B.  degree. 
LL.  M. — One-year  course  after  LL.  B.  or  J.  D. ;  thesia 
College  of  Dentistry. 

Admission :  Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school. 
Degree :  D.  D.  S. — Four-year  course.  \ 
College  of  Theology  (Methodist). 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degree:    B.    D. — Three-year   course.     A   three-year   course   leading   to   a 
diploma  is  also  open  to  students  with  only  two  years  of  collegiate  work. 
College  of  Pharmacy. 

Admission :  Two  years  of  high-school  work. 
Degrees : 

Ph.  C. — Two-year  course. 

Phar.    B. — One-year   course   after   Ph.    C. ;   thesis.      (This  degree    is 
granted  to  graduates  of  high  schools  only.) 
College  of  Fine  Arts. 

Admission :  15  units,  as  in  college  of  liberal  arts. 

Degree:  B.  Fine  Arts. — Four-year  course;   three-year  courses  are  offered 
leading  to  a  diploma. 
Miscellaneous.  ' 

High  School  (model  training  school). 
College  of  Music. 
College  of  Oratory. 
Expenses: 
Tuition — 

College  of  liberal  arts  and  college  of  law -.    $100 

College  of  fine  arts •  '95 

College  of  pharmacy 100 

College  of  medicine,  and  college  of  dentistry 200 

Free  in  theological  school. 

Board  and  room,  per  week 8-15 

Faculty,  267. 

Students,  3,800,  of  whom  47  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  Japan,  18; 
Armenia,  1;  Italy,  4;  Germany,  3;  Korea,  1;  Greece,  2;  Mexico,  6;  Hawaii, 
2 ;  China,  1 ;  Canada,  3 ;  France,  2 ;  India,  1 ;  England,  2. 
Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  Oriental  Department;  the  College 
of  Dentistry.    The  comparative  nearness  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia to  South  America  and  the  countries  of  Central  America  should  interest 
students  from  those  localities. 

COLORADO  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  Golden,  Colo.,  a  town  of  3,000  inhabitants,  13  miles  east!  of 
Denver.     Founded,  1870. 

Admission:  15  units;  10  prescribed— 3  mathematics,  3  English,  2  history,  1 

chemistry,  1  physics. 
Degrees:  • 

E.  M. — Four-year  undergraduate  course ;  thesis. 
M.  S. — One-year  postgraduate  study  after  E.  M. ;  thesis. 
Expenses: 

Tuition  (free  to  residents  of  Colorado)  for  nonresidents $150 

Board,  per  week 5-7 

Room,  per  month 8-12 

Total  annual  expense  need  not  exceed 500-000 
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Faculty,  18. 

Students,  278,  of  whom  31  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  China,  16; 

Chile,  5;  Korea,  1 ;  Mexico,  4;  Bolivia,  1;  Brazil,  1;  Philippines,  3. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students, — The  course  includes  mining,  metal- 
lurgy, mechanical,  electrical,  and  civil  engineering,  geology  and  mineralogy,  and 
mining  law.  The  school  is  well  equipped  with  laboratories,  and  since  it  is  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  country's  greatest  mining  centers,  within  reach  of  an  un- 
usually large  number  and  variety  of  mines  and  metallurgical  enterprises,  it 
offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  students  in  this  particular  field. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a  dty  of  162,537  inhabitant*.     Founded,  1761. 

Yale  College  and  Sheffield  Scientific  School  (undergraduate). 
Degrees : 

B.  A. — Four-year  course  (College). 
Ph.  B. — Four-year  course  (College). 

B.  S. — Four-year  course  (Sheffield  Scientific  School). 
Admission : 

Required  of  all  candidates,  English,  elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry, 

and  either  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 
Additional  prescribed  subjects: 

For  B.  A.  candidates — Latin  (5  examinations). 
For  B.  S.  or  Ph.  B.  candidates — 1  history,  1  science,  and  1  addi- 
tional foreign  language. 
v  Candidates  must  also  secure  3  credits  from   additional  elective 

subjects. 
Graduate  School.    Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

M.  A.  (minimum  requirement). — One  year  of  graduate  study;  essay. 

M.  S. — Two  years  of  graduate  study ;  thesis. 

Ph.  D.  (minimum  requirement). — Three  years  of  graduate  study ;  thesis. 

C.  P.  H.  (minimum  requirement). — One  year  graduate  study ;  thesis. 
Dr.  P.  H.  (minimum  requirement). — Two  years'  graduate  study;  thesis. 
Women  are  eligible  for  all  graduate  degrees. 

Higher  engineering  degrees: 

C.  E. — Five-year  course;  thesis. 
M.  E. — Five-year  course;  thesis. 
E.  M. — Five-year  course ;  thesis. 
Met.  E. — Five-year  course;  thesis. 
E.  E. — Five-year  course;  thesis. 
Chem.  E. — Five-year  course ;  thesis. 
Courses  of  study  in  the  Graduate  School  are  offered  in  the  following  divisions: 

(a)  Language,  Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts:  Classical  philology  and  archae- 
ology, Indo-Iranian  philology,  comparative  philology,  and  linguistics;  Semitic 
and  Biblical  languages,  literature,  and  history ;  Romance  languages  and  litera- 
tures; Germanic  languages  and  literatures;  English  language  and  literature; 
fine  arts — history  and  criticism. 

(b)  Social  and  Political  Science,  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Edu- 
cation. 

(c)  Mathematics  and  the  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences:  Mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  physio- 
logical chemistry,  pathology,  pharmacology  and  experimental  medicine,  bac- 
teriology and  public  health,  the  geological  sciences. 

(d)  Engineering:  Civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  mining  and  metallurgy. 
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School  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Three-year  course  in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture.  B.  F.  A.  is  con- 
ferred upon  students  of  special  ability  who  have  spent  at  least  two  years 
in  professional  work  (one  year  may  be  spent  In  advanced  study  in  the 
Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts)  after  completing  a  three-year  course,  and 
who  present  a  thesis  and  an  original  work. 
Four-year  course  in  architecture.  B.  F.  A.  is  conferred  on  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  four-year  course.  The  work  presented  by  students  in 
this  department  may  consist  of  selections  from  the  work  done  during  the 
senior  year  in  the  school.  In  addition  a  thesis  must  be  presented. 
School  of  Music. 

Three-year  undergraduate  course.    A  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the  theory 

of  music  is  given  after  this  course. 
Mus.  B.  is  conferred  upon  students  of  special  ability  who  have  spent  at 
least  two  years  in  graduate  study  after  receiving  the  certificate.    An 
original  work  in  one  of  the  larger  forms  must  be  submitted  as  a  thesis. 
School  of  Forestry. 

Admission:   Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college,  or,  in  certain 
cases,  three  years  of  college  work.,  M.  F. — Two-years'  course.    Students 
holding  a  degree  in  forestry  from  an  institution  of  high  standing  may 
receive  the  master's  degree  at  the  end  of  one  year. 
Divinity  School. 

Admission:    Bachelor's    degree    from    a    recognized    college,    or    its    full 

equivalent. 
Degrees:,  B.   D. — Three-year  course.     Students  "may   also   enroll   in   the 
graduate  school  as  candidates  for  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D. 
School  of  Medicine. 

Admission:   Minimum   general   requirement:  Two  years'  collegiate  work, 
which    must   have   included    certain    specified    preparatory    subjects   In 
science  . 
Degree :  M.  D. — Four-year  course ;  thesis. 
School  of  Law. 

Admission :  As  candidate  for  a  degree,  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized 
college  (except  for  Yale  College  seniors).    As  special  student  not  candi- 
date for  a  degree,  two  years'  collegiate  work. 
Degrees: 

LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 

B.  C.  L. — Three-year  course;  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  to  that 

for  LL.  B.    For  B.  C.  L.,  courses  in  Roman  law  are  prescribed,  but 

not  for  LL.  B. 

M.  L. — One  year's  study  for  graduates  of  recognized  law  schools ;  thesis. 

Jur.  D. — One  year's  study  for  those  holding  a  bachelor's  degree  and 

who  are  graduates  of  recognized  law  schools ;  thesis. 
D.  C.  L. — Two  years'  postgraduate  study,  and  in  addition  to  require- 
ments for  admission  to  Jur.  D.,  preliminary  examination  in  Roman 
law  and  history,  Latin,  and  either  French  or  German ;  thesis. 
Expenses : 

Yearly  tuition — 

Yale  College $240 

Sheffield  Scientific   School 240 

School  of  the  Fine  Arts — 

In  departments  of  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture 90 

In  department  of  architecture 180 
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Expenses — Continued. 

Yearly  tuition — Continued. 

School  of  music $50-$200 

School  of  medicine 200 

School  of  law 150 

School  of  forestry,  junior  year ^  150 

School  of  forestry,  senior  year 125 

Graduate  school 125 

Board  $6  a  week  and  upward. 
Room  $2  a  week  and  upward. 

Total  annual  expense,  $400  to  $1,000,  which  may  he  reduced  by  scholar- 
ship aid  in  the  case  of  students  of  proven  capacity  and  character.    Special 
efforts  are  made  to  assist  students  of  limited  means  to  secure  remunera- 
tive employment  and  reduced  expenses. 
Faculty,  427. 

Students,  2,403,  of  whom  52  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  Africa,  4; 
Asia  Minor,  3;  Canada,  5;  China,  16;  Europe,  10;  India,  1;  Japan,  6;  Philip- 
pines, 1 ;  Siam',  1 ;  South  and  Central  America,  5. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — Yale  College  should  prove  attractive 
to  foreign  students  desiring  strong  undergraduate  courses.  It  includes  on  its 
teaching  staff  many  men  of  the  highest  reputation  and  is  excellently  equipped 
in  the  matter  of  libraries,  laboratories,  and  museums. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  offers  thorough  courses  in  the  mathematical, 
physical,  and  natural  sciences.  Modern  laboratories  provide  ample  facilities  for 
experimental,  advanced  work,  and  research,  not  only  iu  natural  science,  but  also 
in  mechanical,  electrical,  mining,  civil,  metallurgical,'  and  chemical  engineering. 

The  School  of  Forestry,  founded  in  1900,  is  strictly  a  graduate  school,  and 
offers  thorough  training  in  all  branches  of  forestry.  Special  endowments  pro- 
vide for  the  departments  of  silviculture,  lumbering,  and  forest  management.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  classroom  and  laboratory  subjects,  a  large  part  of  each 
student's  time  is  spent  in  practical  field  work,  for  which  the  school  has  at  its 
disposal  a  tract  of  1,000  acres  at  Milford,  Pa. ;  the  forests  of  the  New  Haven 
Water  Co.,  at  New  Haven,  aggregating  9,000  acres ;  the  school  forest  at  Keene, 
N.  H. ;  and  localities  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  of  New  York  and  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  courses  in  tropical  forestry  are  of  especial  interest  to 
foreign  students,  and  several  students  from  South  American  countries  have  been 
authorized  by  their  governments  to  attend  the  School  of  Forestry  for  this 
reason. 

The  Graduate  School  is  excellently  equipped  and  offers  courses  leading  to 
advanced  degrees  in  all  departments. 

Among  those  departments  which  are  especially  noteworthy,  either  on  account 
of  the  eminence  of  the  professors  connected  with  them  or  the  scope  of  the 
courses,  may  be  mentioned  history  (including  Latin- American  and  the  history 
of  Japanese  civilization),  economics,  law,  forestry,  geology,  English,  compara- 
tive philology,  art,  music,  religion,  medicine,  the  classics,  chemistry,  physiology, 
and  physics. 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OP  AMERICA,  Waihlnffton,  D.  C,  a  city  of  437,571  tefcaUtaats. 
the  capital  of  the  country.     Founded,  1887. 

School  of  Philosophy. 

Undergraduate  department. 

Admission:  Graduation  from  an  approved  secondary  school,  with  evi- 
dence of  work  completed  in  English,  history,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
or  German,  mathematics,  two  sciences. 
Degrees:  A.  B.,  Ph.  B. — Four-year  course. 
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School  of  Philosophy — Continued. 
Graduate  department. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

Ph.  M. — Two  years'  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years'  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
School  of  Letters. 

Undergraduate  department. 

Admission:  Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school,  with  evidence 
of  completion  of  required  work  in  English,  one  history,  mathematics, 
Latin,  and  either  A  or  B. 
A — Greek,  elementary  French  or  German. 
B — One  only  of  the  following : 

(a)  Advanced  French  and  German. 

(&)  Advanced  French  or  advanced  German  with  physics  or 
chemistry. 
Degrees:  A.  B.,  L.  H.  B. — Four-year  courses. 
Graduate  department. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

A.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
L.  H.  M. — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study  ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
L.  H.  D— As  for  Ph.  D. 
i  School  of  Sciences. 

Undergraduate  department. 

Admission:  As  in  the  School  of  Philosophy. 

Courses,  4  years :  Degree. 

General B.  S.  and  A.  B. 

Civil  engineering B.  S.  in  C  E. 

Electrical  engineering B.  S.  hi  E.  E. 

Chemical  engineering B.  S.  in  Chem.  E. 

Mechanical  engineering B.  S.  in  M.  E. 

Architecture B.  S.  in  Arch. 

Architectural  engineering B.  S.  in  Arch.  E. 

Graduate  department. 

Admission  :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

A.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
M.  S.,  E.  E.,  C.  E.,  M.  E. — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Sc.  D.,  Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Department  of  Education.    Degrees :  Usual  degrees  in  arts  and  philosophy. 
School  of  Sacred  Sciences. 

Admission :  Completion  of  a  two-year  course  in  philosophy  and  a  three-year 

course  in  theology  in  a  Catholic  theological  seminary. 
Degrees : 

S.  T.  B. — Conferred  after  an  examination  based  on  previous  theological 

courses. 
J.  C.  B. — Conferred  after  an  examination  based  on  previous  seminary 
I  courses,  including  at  least  one  year  of  canon  law. 

I  S.  T.  L.  or  J.  C.  L. — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 

S.  T.  D.  or  J.  C.  D. — Four  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 

i 
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School  of  Law. 

Undergraduate  department. 

Admission :  Graduation  from  an  approved  secondary  school. 
Degree :  LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
Graduate  department. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college  and  LL.  B.  from 
the  University  Law  School  or  from  some  law  school  of  recognized 
standing. 
Degrees : 

LL.  M.,  M.  C.  L. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
J.  D. — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study  after  LL.  M. ;  thesis. 
D.  C.  L. — Two  years  of  postgraduate  study  after  M.  C.  L. ;  thesis. 
Expenses : 

Tuition  (except  in  school  of  sacred  sciences) $150 

Tuition  in  school  of  sacred  sciences 325 

Board  (at  university),  per  month 30 

Room  (at  university),  $8.50  to  $20  a  month. 

Total  annual  expense 500 

Faculty,  83. 

Students,  336,  of  whom  16  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows :  Canada,  5 ; 
Mexico,  2;  Nicaragua,  1;  Pern,  1;  New  Brunswick,  1;  Nova  Scotia,  5;  Porto 
Rico,  1. 
Trinity  College   (affiliated  with  the  Catholic  University).    Founded,  1807;   a 
Catholic  institution  for  the  education  of  women. 
Undergraduate  department 

Admission:  15$  units;  13$  prescribed — 3  English,  1  history,  2$  mathe- 
matics, 4  Latin,  3  Greek,  French,  or  German. 
Degrees:  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  or  B.  L^Four-year  course. 
Graduate  department. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees :  A.  M.,  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis.    Gradu- 
ate work  is  offered  only  in  those  departments  in  which  professors 
from  the  Catholic  University  teach,  and  it  must  be  under  their  per- 
sonal direction. 
Expenses : 

Tuition $150 

Board  and  room $425-560 

Faculty :  32. 
Students :  300. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  Catholic  University  of  America 
offers  thorough  training  in  all  departments  amid  a  distinctly  religious  environ- 
ment. Its  location  in  Washington  has  the  additional  advantage  of  putting  the 
student  in  contact  with  cultural  and  educational  opportunities  to  be  found  no- 
where else  in  the  country. 

The  School  of  Sacred  Sciences,  which  is  strictly  a  graduate  institution,  offers 
exceptionally  complete  training  for  those  graduates  of  a  theological  seminary 
who  are  looking  forward  to  advanced  study.  Courses  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing departments:  Sacred  scripture,  dogmatic  theology,  apologetics,  moral  the- 
ology, sacramental  theology,  canon  law,  church  history,  ascetic  and  pastoral 
theology. 

The  Department  of  Education  emphasizes  the  philosophical  and  psychological 
aspects  of  the  subject  (and  those  principles  upon  which  Catholic  education  Is 
based).     It  includes  courses  in  philosophy  of  education,  psychology  of  education, 
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science  and  art  of  study,  general  methods,  school  management  and  administra- 
tion, history  of  education,  and  public-school  administration  in  the  United  States. 
Professors  In  the  Catholic  University  teach  in  some  of  the  undergraduate  de- 
partments of  Trinity  College,  and  all  of  the  graduate  work  is  under  their  direc- 
tion. 

GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  city  of  4*7,671  inhabitant*,  the  capital 
of  the  country*     Founded.  1789. 

The-  College. 

Undergraduate  School. 

Admission :  Completion  of  required  16  units  of  secondary-school  work. 
Degrees: 

A.  B. — Four-year  course. 

B.  S. — Four-year  course. 
Graduate  School 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

A.  M. — One  year. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years ;  thesis. 
School  of  Medicine. 

Admission :.  Two  years  of  collegiate  work,   including  chemistry,  physics* 

biology,  and  French  or  German. 
Degree:  m.  D. — Four-year  course. 
Dental  School. 

Admission :  Graduation  from  an  approved  secondary  school. 
Degree:  D.  D.  S. — Four-year  course. 
Law  School. 

Admission :  Graduation  from  an  approved  secondary  school. 
Degrees:  ♦    :i,,. ,  « 

LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 

LL.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  work  after  LL.  B. ;  thesis. 
Master  of  Patent  Law — One-year  course  In  patent  law,  open  to  seniors, 
graduate  students,  and  members  of  the  bar. 
Foreign  Service  School.    Prepares  for  diplomatic,  consular,  or  business  career. — 

Two-year  course. 
Expenses : 
Tuition — 

College $150 

School  of  Medicine 175 

School  of  Dentistry * 150 

School  of  Law 110 

School  of  Law  (for  patent-law  course  only) 40 

Foreign  Service  School 120 

Room  and  board,  at  university,  including  medical  attendance 340-375 

Room  at  university,  per  year 100 

Room  and  board,  outside  university,  per  month 25-40 

Total  annual  expense 500 

Faculty,  182. 

Students,  1,247,  of  whom  41  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows :  Canada,  2 

Central  America.  1;  China,  1;  Cuba,  2;  Egypt,  1;  Germany,  1;  Greece,  1 
.    Hawaii,  1 ;  Ireland,  1 ;  Panama,  8 ;  Philippines,  5 ;  Porto  Rico,  12 ;  Russia,  1 

South  America,  2 ;  Spain,  1 ;  Switzerland,  1. 
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Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — Georgetown  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Catholic  Church  but  admits  students  of  all  religious  denominations. 

The  Dental  and  Medical  Schools,  which  are  of  high  grade  and  are  provided 
with  excellent  clinical  facilities  in  the  city  of  Washington,  have  drawn  many 
students  from  foreign  countries. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  two  last-named  institutions  the  location,  in  Washington, 
should  prove  attractive  to  the  foreign  student  on  account  of  the  exceptional  edu- 
cational equipment  and  facilities  for  research  in  the  great  scientific  collections 
and  libraries  of  the  Government,  and  because  he  is  given  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted,  through  daily  observation  and  contact,  with  the  American  system 
of  Federal  administration. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  W&shlmrton,  D.  C,   a  dtjr  of  437,571   inhabitants, 
and  the  capital  of  the  country.      Founded,  1821;  coeducational. 

Columbian  College,  undergraduate. 

Admission:  15  units;  7£  prescribed — 3  English,  2£  mathematics,  2  foreign 

language. 
Degrees:   A.   B. — Completion   of  120   semester   hours™   of   undergraduate 
courses. 
College  of  Engineering. 

Admission:  15   units;    13   prescribed — 3   English,   4   foreign  language,    4 
mathematics,  2  science.     (For  the  course  in  architecture  the  science  is 
not  prescribed,  and  only  2  units  of  foreign  language  are  required.) 
Degrees:  B.  S.  in  C.  E.,  B.  S.  in  E.  E.,  B.  S.  in  M.  E.,  B.  S.  in  Cbem., 
B.  S.  in  Chem.  Eng.,  B.  S.  in  Arch. — Four-year  courses. 
Teachers  College. 

Admission:  15  units;  7£  prescribed — 3  English,  2\  mathematics,  2  foreign 

language. 
Degree:  A.  B.  and  Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Education. — Completion  of  124 
smester  hours.88 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

A.  M.,  S.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
C.  E.,  M.  E.,  E.  E. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 
The  university  conducts  graduate  work  in  the  following  subjects:  Applied 
mathematics,    archaeology,    architecture,    anatomy,    astronomy,    astro-physics, 
bacteriology,  botany,  chemistry,  commerce,  economics,  education,  civil  engineer- 
ing, electrical  engineering,  hydraulic  engineering,  ethnology,  mechanical  engi- 
neering,   English,    ethics,    geology   and    mineralogy,    genua nlc   languages   and 
literature,   Greek  language  and  literature,  gynecology,  histology,  embryology, 
history,  history  of  art,  international  law  and  diplomacy,  Latin  language  and 
literature,  law,  mathematics,  meteorology,  microscopy,  nautical  science,  paleon- 
tology,   pathology,    philosophy,    physics,    physiology,    pharmacology,    political 
sciences,  preventive  medicine,  psychiatry,  psychology,  Romance  language  and 
literature,  Semi  tics,  sociology,  zoology. 
Law  School. 

Admission:  15  units;  71  prescribed — 3  English,  2$  mathematics,  2  foreign 
language ;  one  year  of  college  work  if  applicant  is  under  21. 


88  A  "  semester  hour  "  of  credit  is  one  recitation,  lecture,  or  laboratory  period  a  week  for 
an  academic  year.  No  time  is  prescribed  for  completion  of  a  course  In  the  college,  but 
the  degree  is  awarded  when  the  student  has  the  required  number  of  credit  hours. 
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Law  School— Continued. 


LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 

LL.  M.  or  Master  of  Patent  Law — One  year  after  LL.  B.    A  bachelor's 
degree  from  a  recognized  college  Is  a  prerequisite. 
Hediea)  School. 

Admission :  One  year  of  collegiate  work  In  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 
Degrees: 

M.  D.  — Four-year  course. 

B.  S.  and  M.  D. — Six-year  course;  2  years  in  Columbian  College  and  4 
years  In  Medical  School. 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

Admission:  Graduation  from  un   approved  secondary  school. 
Degree:  Phar.  D.— Three-year  course. 
Expenses: 
Tuition- 
Colleges  and  law  school,  for  each  hour  per  week fl2 

Graduate 180 

Medical    School .. 175 

Dental    School 150 

College  of  pharmacy 80-SW 

Board  and  room,  per  month 45-50 

Total  annual  expense 500-800 

Faculty,  258. 

Students,  2,650,  of  whom  are  foreign  students  from  the  following  countries: 
Argentina,  Bohemia,  Canada.  Central  America,  China,  Cuba,  Prance,  Greece, 
Hawaii,  Holland,  Japan,  Mexico,  Philippines,  Persia,  Porto  Rico,  Russia, 
Switzerland,  Transvaal. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  ttuimts. — Teachers  College  offer*  courses 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  prospective  teachers  desiring  collegiate  training 
and  those  already  In  the  service  who  wish  specialised  Instruction  In  particular 
phases  of  educational  work. 

In  the  department  of  political  science  the  university  offers  courses  for  those 
intending  to  enter  the  consular  or  diplomatic  service.  The  work  includes  a 
study  of  American  and  Kuropean  government,  political  history  of  modern 
Europe  and  of  South  America,  international  law,  elements  of  diplomacy  and 
diplomatic  usage,  consular  service,  and  colonial  administration. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY,  Wuhinsttn.  D.  C,  ■  dty  <d  417,571  inhabitant*.      Funded.   1867, 
specially  for  the  caseation  of  the  Negro,  althonah  no  m 

The  College  (undergraduate)  consists  of  the  Junlc 
schools.  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  done  in 
courses  prepare  students  for  admission  into  the  seni 
Junior  College. 

Admission:  15  units;  7  prescribed — 3  English, 
language  (or  2  sciences  or  2  hjstory). 

I«ngth  of  course — two  years. 
School  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Admission :  Completion  of  Junior  College  work. 

Degrees:  A.  B.  and  B.  S. — Two-year  courses. 
School  of  Journalism  (will  not  open  until  fall  of  1920 

Admission :  Completion  of  Junior  College  work. 

Degree:  B.  S.  In  Journalism, 
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School  of  Education. 

Admission:  Completion  of  Junior  College  work. 
Degrees: 

A.  B.  in  Education — Two-year  course. 

B.  S.  in  Education — Two-year  course. 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance, 

Admission :  Completion  of  Junior  College  work. 
Degree:  B.  S.  in  Commerce, 
School  of  Applied  Science. 

Admission :  Same  as  in  Junior  College. 

Degrees :  B.  S.  in  C.  E.,  in  M.  E.,  in  E.  E.,  in  Architecture,  in  Agriculture, 
in  Home  Economical — Four-year  courses. 
School  of  Music. 

Admission:  All  persons  are  admitted,  but  for  courses  leading  to  degree 

graduation  from  an  approved  secondary  school  is  required. 
Degree:  B.  Mus. — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Religion  (interdenominational). 
Admission : 

To  diploma  course,  graduation  from  an  approved  secondary  school. 
To  degree  course,  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degree: 

B.  D. — Three-year  course. 
Diploma — Three-year  course. 
School  of  Medicine  (comprises  Medical  College,  Dental  College,  and  Pharma- 
ceutical College). 
Medical  College. 

Admission:    Completion    of   Junior    College   work,    including    special 

studies. 
Degree:  M.  D. — Four-year  course. 
Dental  College. 

Admission:  Graduation  from  an  approved  secondary  school. 
Degree:  D.  D.  S. — Four-year  course. 
Pharmaceutical  College. 

Admission :  Two  years'  work  in  approved  secondary  school. 
Degree:  Phar.  D. — Three-year  course. 
School  of  Law. 

Admission:  Graduation   from   an   approved   college   or   secondary   school. 
(Those  who  are  not   college  graduates   must  pass   a  preliminary   ex- 
amination.) 
Degree:  LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
Graduate  course — Leads  to  A.  M.  degree. 
Faculty,  131. 
Students,  1.491. 

Expenses  (estimated  for  one  quarter — three  months — in  any  except  professional 
schools)  : 

Incidental  fee L $15 

Room  rent,  heat,  light 12—14 

Board,  about  $17  per  month  minimum 51-89 

Laboratory  fees  and  deposits  in  chemistry 10 

Matriculation  fee  (first  year  only) i — '. —  5 

Laundry 1O-20 

Books 6-15 
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Expenses — Continued. 

Professional  Schools  (tuition,  one  year) : 

Medical  College $125 

Dental  College 100 

Pharmaceutical  College 80 

Laboratory  fees  in  Medical  College  and  Dental  College,  per  year—  25 

Laboratory  fee  in  Pharmaceutical  College,  per  year 20 

COLLEGE  OF  HAWAII,  Honolulu,  Hawaii*  a  city  of  52,0*6  inhabitants.     Founded,  1907;  a 
"land-grant"  institution;  coeducational. 

Undergraduate  courses. 

Admission:  (1)  Graduation  from  approved  high  school.     (2)  15  units;  5} 
prescribed — 3  English,   2\   mathematics.     For   students   specializing  in 
engineering  an  additional  unit  of  mathematics  is  prescribed. 
Courses,  4  years : 

Agriculture ;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Agr. 
Civil  engineering ;  degree,  B.  S.  in  C.  E. 
Sugar  technology ;  degree,  B.  S.  in  S.  T. 

Science:  Group  A. — Physical  sciences;  B. — Biological   sciences;  C. — 
Domestic  arts  and  sciences ;  degree,  B.  S. 
Graduate  courses. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees :  M.  S.,  M.  S.  A.,  C.  E.— one-year  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Expenses: 

Tuition  (free  to  residents  of  Hawaii) $50 

Board 225 

Room , .-.—" 80 

Total  annual  expenses,  Including  books  and  stationery ^ 400 

Faculty,  22.  .  »« l 

Students,  145,  embracing  35  Chinese,  15  Japanese,  6  Koreans. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — On  account  of  its  location  the  college 
is  able  to  provide  special  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  agriculture  of  tropical 
countries.  Courses  are  offered  in  plant  breeding  and  selection,  tropical  crops, 
and  sugar-cane  production. 

A  four-year  course  in  sugar  technology  has  recently  been  introduced  to  train 
men  in  the  fundamentals  of  sugar  chemistry,  sugar-cane  production,  and  the 
manufacture  of  raw  sugar.  Hawaii's  scientifically  managed  plantations  and 
favorable  climate  are  unusual  advantages.  In  this  connection  the  department  of 
engineering  offers  a  course  in  the  engineering  of  sugar  plants. 

Hawaii's  climate,  which  permits  outdoor  work  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
variety  of  plant  and  animal  life,  facilitate  work  in  zoology,  botany,  and  ento- 
mology, for  which  excellent  equipment  is  provided.  The  college  possesses  the 
most  complete  herbarium  of  Hawaiian  plants  in  existence. 

A  new  charter  has  been  granted  whereby  a  University  of  Hawaii  is  created 
to  become  effective  at  the  opening  of  the  year  in  1920-21.  Courses  leading  to 
the  B.  A.  degree  will  be  offered.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  studies  of 
interest  and  value  in  the  life  and  commerce  of  the  Pacific. 

ARMOUR   INSTITUTE   OF  TECHNOLOGY,   Chicago,   HI.,   a   cjty   of    2,701,705    inhabitant*. 
Founded^  1892. 

Undergraduate  Department. 

Admission:  15  units;  12$  prescribed — 3}  mathematics,  3  English,  2  science, 
1  history,  2  foreign  language,  1  mechanical  drawing. 
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Undergraduate  Department — Continued. 
Courses,  4  years: 

Mechanical  engineering;  degree,  B.  S.  in  M.  EL 
Electrical  engineering;  degree,  B.  S.  in  E.  EL 
Civil  engineering;  degree,  B.  S.  in  C.  E. 
Chemical  engineering;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Ch.  E. 

Fire-protection  engineering;   degree,  B.   S.   in  Fire  Protection   Engi- 
neering. 
Architecture;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Arch. 
Industrial  arts ;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Industrial  Arts. 
Graduate  Department 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees :  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis.    M.  EL,  E.  EL,  C.  E., 
Ch.   E.,   Fire   Protection   Engineer  .^-Conferred   without   resident   study 
upon  graduates  of  Armour  Institute  who  have  had  at  least  three  years' 
successful  engineering  practice  or  teaching,  and  who  present  a  thesis. 
Expenses : 

Tuition $180 

Board  and  room,  per  week . 8-10 

Total  annual  expense 600 

Faculty,  60. 

Students,  605,  of  whom  9  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows ;  Argentina,  1 ; 
Australia,  1;  Canada,  1;  China,  3;  Hawaii,  1;  Lithuania,  1;  Russia,  1. 
Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  department  of  fire-protection 
engineering  offers  instruction  in  these  subjects:  Fire-protection  engineering, 
underwriters'  requirements,  special  hazards,  insurance  practice  and  schedule 
rating,  and  electrical  machinery*  The  Underwriters*  Laboratories  at  Chicago, 
conducted  and  maintained  by  the  fire-insurance  companies  of  the  country,  have 
excellent  facilities  for  experimental  and  research  work. 

through  cooperation  with  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  exceptional  facilities 
for  courses  in  architecture  are  provided. 

In  the  department  of  civil  engineering  the  institute  has  recently  established 
courses  in  aeronautics,  including  instruction  in  aerodynamics,  aeronautical 
designing,  and  gas  engines. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,  Branston  and  CUcafo,  m.  lie  CtHcie  of  liberal  Arte, 
the  Graduate  School,  the  Collcze  of  Engineering  the  Theological  Schools,  the  School  of 
Music,  and  the  School  of  Oratory  are  located  in  Eranston,  a  dty  of  37,234  Inhabitant*, 
12  miles  north  of  the  center  of  Chicago,  and  continuous  with  it.  The  Schools  of  Law, 
Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Commerce  are  in  Chicago,  a  city  of  2,701,705  inhabitant*. 
Founded,   1851. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  (undergraduate). 

Admission:  15  units;  7  prescribed — 3  English,  2   mathematics,  2  foreign 

language. 
Degrees :  B.  A.  and  B.  S. — Four-year  courses. 
Graduate  School 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

M.  A. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
M.  S.  T. — Three  years  in  a  theological  school ;  one  year  of  postgraduate 
work  in  theology;  thesis. 
Medical  School. 

Admission :  Two  years  of  college  work. 

Degree:  M.  D. — Four-year  course  and  additional  hospital  year. 
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Law  School. 

Admission :  Three  years  of  college  work. 
Degrees: 

LL.  B.  and  J.  D. — Four-year  course,  except  that  candidates  entering 

with  a  bachelor's  degree  may  complete  the  course  in  three  years. 
LL.  M. — One  year  of  study  after  receiving  LL.  B, ;  thesis. 
College  of  Engineering. 

Admission :  As  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
Degrees: 

B.  S. — Four-year  course. 
£.  K  and  C.  K — Five-year  courses. 
Dental  School. 

Admission:  Graduation  from  recognized  high  school. 
Degree:  D.  D.  S. — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Commerce. 

Admission :  Two  years  of  collegiate  work. 
Degree:  B.  B.  A. — Three  years'  study  and  thesis. 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  primarily  a   Methodist   theological  seminary,  but 
open  to  any  properly  recommended  students. 
Graduate  School  of  Theology. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. 
Degree :  B.  D. — Three-year  course. 
Miscellaneous : 

School  of  Music. 
School  of  Oratory. 
Expenses : 
Tuition- 
College  of  Liberal  Arts $150 

Graduate  School  < based  on  courses  taken),  not  to  exceed « •  .,,  59 

Medical    School ,  4§0 

Law    School 160 

Engineering   School 150 

Dental    School 200 

School  of  Commerce  (based  on  courses  taken),  average 45 

Theological  School,  free. 
Board,  $6  to  $7  a  week. 
Room,  $10  to  $15  a  month. 
Total  annual  expense : '425-750 

Faculty,  462. 

Students,  4,010,  of  whom  66  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  Armenia,  1 ; 
Austria,  1 ;  British  West  Indies,  2 ;  Canada,  6;  China,  7 ;  England,  1 ;  France, 
3;  Germany,  4;  Hawaii.  3;  India,  1;  Italy,  1  ;  Japan,  1;  Korea,  2;  Lithuania, 
1;  Macedonia,  1;  Norway,  2;  Persia,  1  ;  Philippines,  5;  Poland,  4;  Rumania, 
2;  Russia,  13;  Slam,  1;  Slovia,  1;  Turkey,  2. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  offers  a  great  variety  of  courses  for  under- 
graduate students  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree.  These  are  supplemented  by 
advanced  courses  in  the  Graduate  School  leading  to  a  masters  or  doctor's 


Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  medical  school  occupies  well- 
equipi>ed  buildings  in  the  center  of  Chicago.  In  addition  numerous  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  throughout  the  city  provide  abundant  opportunities  for  clinical 
instruction.  Wesley  Hospital  and  Merey  Hospital  each  conducts  a  training 
school  for  nurses  with  a  curriculum  under  the  supervision  of  the  university. 
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The  Law  School  requires  three  years  of  college  study  for  admission  and 
four  years  of  law  study  for  a  degree.  College  graduates  may  complete  the  law 
course  in  three  years.  The  law  library  is  especially  well  supplied  with  foreign 
books. 

The  Dental  School  is  of  the  first  rank.  A  special  postgraduate  or  practi- 
tioner's course,  lasting  four  weeks,  is- offered  each  year. 

The  location  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  in  Chicago,  offers  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  practical  observation  and  study  of  modern  business  and  business 
problems  in  one  of  the  country's  greatest  commercial  centers. 

The  College  of  Engineering  Introduces  an  unusual  number  of  nontechnical 
courses  into  its  curriculum  with  the  intention  of  giving  its  graduates  a  broader 
and  more  general  training  than  is  commonly  done. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  Chicago,  111-  a  city  of  2,701,7*5  Inhabitants,  and  one  of  the 
great  railway  centers  of  the  country.     Incorporated  1890;  coeducational. 

The  Colleges,  four-year  undergraduate  courses.    The  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts.    That  of  the  first  two  years  is  spent  in  the  "  Junior  College.'*    At  its 
completion  the  student  passes  on  to  the  "  Senior  College,"  for  the  work  of  the 
two  last  years  before  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Admission:  The  subjects  are  arranged  In  these  groups:  (1)   Greek,   (2) 
Latin,  (3)  modern  languages  other  than  English,  (4)  history,  civics,  and 
economics,  (5)  mathematics,  (6)  science. 
Required:  Fifteen  units,  including  3  in  English;  3   (or  more)    in  a 
single  group,  1-6;  2  (or  more)  in  another  single  group,  1-6;  2  (or 
less)  In  any  of  the  groups.    Five  units  may  be  offered  in  any  subjects 
accepted  by  an  approved  secondary  school. 
Degrees:  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Ph.  B.    The  subjects  in  which  a  student  specializes 
determine  the  degree  to  be  awarded. 
The  Graduate  Schools :  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature ;  Ogden  Grad- 
iW,pate  School  of  Science. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

A.  M.  and  M.  S. — One  year  of  graduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  graduate  study ;  thesis.    The  doctor's  degree  is 
given  "  not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  amount  of  time 
spent  on  a  specified  program,  but  as  the  recognition  and  mark  of  high 
attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen  province." 
The  Divinity  School. 

English  Theological  Seminary. 

Admission:  Fifteen  units,  as  in  the  colleges.    Four  years  prescribed 
curriculum  of  resident  study  during  summer  quarters  and  nonresident 
correspondence  work  during  remainder  of  year. 
Graduate  Divinity  School. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

A.  M. — One  year  of  graduate  work ;  thesis. 
D.  B. — Three  years  of  graduate  work;  thesis. 

Ph.  D. — Four  years  of  graduate  work ;  thesis.     (See  note  regarding 
this  degree  in  the  Graduate  Schools.) 
The  Law  School. 

Admission  for  the  degree  LL.  B. :  Granted  to  mature  students  who  have 
completed  work  equivalent  to  the  college  entrance  requirements. 
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The  Law  School — Continued. 

Degree:  LL.  B. — Three  years  of  study,  with  average  standing  10  per  cent 

above  the  passing  mark. 
Admission  for  the  degree  J.  D. :  Three  years  of  collegiate  work.    Before 
receiving  the  J.  D.  students  must  receive  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the 
College  of  the  University  of  Chicago  or  from  an  equivalent  college.    The 
first  year  in  the  law  school  may  be  counted  toward  this,  and  the  bachelor's 
degree  be  awarded  at  its  completion. 
Degree :  J.  D. — Two  or  three  years  of  graduate  work,  dependent  upon 
whether  the  undergraduate  work  has  Included  one  year  of  law. 
The  Medical  School  (Rush  Medical  College). 

Admission:  Two  years  of  collegiate  work,  including  chemistry,  physics, 
biology,  two  years  of  Latin,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or 
German. 
Degree :  M.  D. — Five  years,  one  year  to  be  spent  as  an  interne  in  a  hospital . 
or  in  advanced  work  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  school. 
School  of  Education* 

The  University  Elementary  School  and  the  University  High  School. 
The  College. 

Admission :  15  units,  as  in  the  other  colleges. 
Degrees: 

A.  B.,  S.  B.,  or  Ph.  B.  in  Education — four  years. 
Kindergarten  Primary  Certificate — two  years. 
Manual  Arts  Certificate — two  years. 

Home  Economics  and  Household  Arts  Certificate — two  years. 
Graphic  and  Plastic  Arts  Certificate — two  years. 
Supervisor's  Certificate  (for  kindergarten  and  elementary  schools), 
one  year. 
Graduation  from  a  normal  or  kindergarten  training  school  is 

required  for  admission  to  this  course. 
To  obtain  the  Home  Economics  and  Household  Arts,  Graphic 
and  Plastic  Arts,  or  Supervisor's  Certificate,  three  years  of 
teaching  experience  or  a  two-years'  normal  course  above  a 
four-year  high  school  is  required. 
Graduate  Department. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees :  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  conferred  by  the  Graduate  Schools  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 
College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

The  Trade  and  Industry  Division — For  those  intending  to  enter  various- 
business  pursuits. 
The  Charitable  and  Philanthropic  Division — For  those  intending  to  enter 

social-service  work. 
The  Public  Service  Division — For  those  expecting  to  work  in  various  public- 
service  bureaus. 
Undergraduate  Departments. 

Admission :  15  units,  as  in  the  other  colleges. 
Degree:  Ph.  B. — Four-year  course. 
Graduate  Departments. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. 
Degrees :  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D. — Conferred  under  the  same  conditions  as  in- 
the  graduate  school. 
20485°— 21 12 
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Cuile^o  of  Commerce  and  Administration — Continued* 

College  of  Religious  and  Social  Sciences — A  group  within  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Administration,  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  classes 
of  students:  (1)  Those  preparing  to  be  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  or  to  fill 
like  positions;  (2)  those  preparing  for  the  work  of  medical  missionaries 
(for  this  a  college  course  and  a  medical  course  are  presupposed) ;  (3) 
those  preparing  for  the  ministry,  who  can  not  afford  time  for  a  separate 
college  and  divinity  school  course. 
Admission :  15  units,  as  m  the  other  colleges. 
Degree:  Plu  B». — Four-year  course. 
Expenses : 
Tuition- 
Undergraduate  colleges  and  School  of  Law $150 

All  graduate  schools 120 

School  of  Medicine 180 

Room    (university  dormitory) 60-225 

Board  (university  commons) 135-225 

Total  annual  expense 340-715 

Faculty,  344. 

Students,  10,448,  of  whom  344  are  from  foreign  countries*  a*  follows:  Australia, 
1 ;  Austria,  2 ;  Belgium,  1 ;  Burma,  1 ;  Canada,  94 ;  Chile,  1 ;  China,  40 ;  Den- 
mark, 1 ;  England,  7 1  France,  1 ;  German?,  1 ;  Oreeee,  1 ;  Iceland,  1 ;  India,  7 ; 
Korea,  1 ;  Jamaica,  1 ;  Japan,  31 ;  New  Zealand,  1 ;  Norway,  1 ;  Palestine,  1 ; 
Roumania,  1;  Russia,  2;  Scotland*  2;  South  Africa*!.;  Sweden,  2;  Syria,  2; 
Turkey,  2;  Wales,  3* 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  *#tftfeitt«. — <1)  As  parts  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion the  university  maintains  a.  high  school  and  as  elementary  school  of 
standard  type.  These  give  unusual  opportunity  for  observatte*  of  methods  and 
for  the  practice  teaching  required  of  all  students. 

<2)  The  Medical  School  is  among  the  best  i»  the-  country. 
($)  The  Divinity  School  requires  that  students  shall  select  one  of  the  follow- 
ing a*  a  field  for  future  work :  The  pastorate*  religious  education,  social  service, 
foreign  missionary  work.  Various  curricula  are  prescribed  to  fit  each  par- 
ticular field.  Special  attention  should  be  called  to  courses  in  the  department 
of  practical  sociology. 

(4)  Courses  offered  in  the  Graduate  Schools  are  of  the  highest  rank.  Oppor- 
tunities for  spedatizatidn  are  offered  ia  the  following  departments:  Philosophy, 
psychology,  education,  political  economy,  poHtteal  science*  history,  history  of 
art,  sociology  and  anthropology,  household  administration,  comparative  rettgioa. 
Semitic  languages  and  literatures,  biblical  and  patristic  Greek,  Sanskrit  and 
Indo-European  comparative  philology,  Greek,  Latin,  Romance,  Germanic,  English 
language  and  literature,  general  literature,  mathematics,  astronomy  and  astro- 
physics, physics,  chemistry,  geology,  geography,  zoology,  anatomy,  physiology, 
paleontology,  botany,  pathology,  hygiene,  and  bacteriology. 

(5)  The  university  is  in  session  throughout  the  year.  The  calendar  year  is 
divided  into  four  quarters.  Any  three  of  these  are  the  equivalent  of  an  academic 
year.  In  the  majority  of  eases  students  may,  by  attendance  daring  the  four 
quarters,  considerably  lessen  the  number  of  academic  years  required  for  a 
degree. 

A  large  correspondence-study  department  and  a  university  college  for  after- 
noon, evening,  and  Saturday  classes  axe  maJntaraed, 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME,  Notre  Dame,  lad.,  a  town  of  1,000  inhabitants,  2  mites 
from  Sooth  Bend,  Ind.  a  city  of  70,981  inhabitants,  and  80  miles  east  of  Chicago,  III.,  a 
cHy  of  2,7*1,7*5  inhabitants.     Ifemded  1842;  for  men  only. 

College  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Admission :  16  units ;  13  prescribed— 4  English,  2  Latin,  2  French  or  Ger- 
man, 2  history,  2  mathematics,  1  science.  For  the  department  of  classics 
all  16  units  are  prescribed,  there  being  7  foreign  language  units  required. 
These  must  be,  4  Latin  and  3  Greek. 
Degrees :  A.  B.,  Lit  B.,  Ph.  B„  Ph.  B  in  Journalism,  Ph.  B.  in  Commerce, 
Ph.  Bv  in  For.  Com.,  Ph.  B.  in  Education — Four-year  courses, 
tallage  of  Science. 

Admission :  16  units ;  13  prescribed — 4  English,  2  science,  3  mathematics,  2 

foreign  language,  2  history. 
Degrees :  B.  S.,  B.  S.  in  Chem.,  B.  S.  in  Biol.,  B.  S.  in  Phar.,  B.  S.  in  Ag. — 

Four-year  courses.    A  thesis  is  required. 
Short  courses  in  pharmacy.    Two  years  for  those  who  have  completed  one 
.  year  of  high-school  work,  and  leading  to  degree  Ph.  G.    Three  years  for 
those  who  have  completed  high-school  work,  and  leading  to  degree  Ph.  C. 
College  of  Engineering. 

Admission :  16  units,  as  in  College  of  Science. 

Degrees:  C.  E..  M.  E.,  E.  E.,  E.  M.,  Chem.  E.,  I.  E.  (Industrial  Engineer) — 
Four-year  courses.    A  thesis  is  required. 
College  of  Architecture. 

Admission :  16  units,  as  in  the  College  of  Science. 
Degrees: 

B.  S.  In  Architecture,  B.  S.  in  Architectural  Engineering — Four-year 

courses. 
M.  S.  In  Architecture,  M.  S.  in  Architectural  Engineering — One  year 
postgraduate  study;   thesis.    These  masters'  degrees  may   also  be 
conferred  for  work  done  in  absentia  on  students  who  have  received 
the  bachelor's  degree  at  Notre  Dame. 
College  of  Law. 

Admission :  16  units ;  13  prescribed,  as  in  the  College  of  Letters. 
Degrees: 

LL.  B. — Four-year  course. 
LL.  M. — One  year  after  LL.  B. ;  thesis. 
LL.  D,  or  D.  C.  L. — Three  years  after  LL.  B. ;  thesis. 
For  either  of  these  degrees,  an  A.  B.  or  a  B.  S.  is  a  prerequisite. 
College  of  Music. 

Admission :  Ah  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Letters. 
Degree:  B.  Mus. — Four-year  course. 
Graduate  courses: 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 

Degrees: 

A.  M. — One  year  of  graduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ml  S. — One  year  of  graduate  study ;  thesis. 
E.   A.    (Engineering  Administrator),   given   for  one  year's   work    in 

business  administration  after  the  completion  of  a  four-year  course 

in  engineering. 
Master  of  Music — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 
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Short  courses:  Two-year  courses  in  commerce,  agriculture,  architecture,  me- 
chanical and  electrical  engineering;  for  mature  students  seeking  practical 
knowledge,  who  have  not  completed  high  school  and  are  limited  as  to  time 
and  means. 
Expenses :  Board,  room,  and  tuition,  $500. 
Faculty,  90. 
Students,  1,071,  of  whom  57  are  from  foreign  countries. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  College  of  Engineering  is  equip- 
ped with  ample  laboratories  and  shops  for  instruction  in  civil,  mechanical,  elec- 
trical, mining,  industrial,  and  chemical  engineering.  The  proximity  to  the  city 
of  South  Bend  affords  the  student  opportunity  for  observation  in  modern  en- 
gineering plants. 

Although  students  of  all  religious  denominations  are  admitted,  the  univer- 
sity is  strictly  a  Roman  Catholic  institution. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  Uifeana-Champaiffn,  I1L,  a  dty  of  2S,0M  inhabitants,  12C  wOm 
mouth  of  Chicago,  118  mile*  west  of  Indianapolis,  164  miles  northeast  of  St.  Lovis. 
Founded,  1867;  a  "  land-grant "  Institution;  coeducational. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Admission :  15  units ;  6  prescribed — 3  English,  2  mathematics,  1  laboratory 
science.  Additional  prescriptions  for  various  courses,  as  follows :  Liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  journalism,  and  prelegal — 2  foreign  language;  home 
economics — 2  foreign  language,  1  physics ;  premedical — 2  foreign  language, 
1  history  or  civics;  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering — 2  French  or 
German,  $  advanced  algebra,  1  chemistry. 
Degrees :  A.  B.  and  B.  S. — Four-year  courses.  B.  S.  is  conferred  on  a  grad- 
uate of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  who  completes  a  curric- 
ulum in  chemistry,  and  may  be  conferred  on  graduates  from  other  cur- 
ricula in  this  college  on  recommendation  of  the  faculty. 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration. 

Admission :  15  units ;  6  prescribed — 3  English,  2  mathematics,  1  laboratory 
science.  Additional  prescriptions,  3  options — 2  foreign  language,  or  1 
mathematics,  or  1  science. 
Degree:  B.  S. — Four-year  courses  in  general  business,  banking,  insurance, 
accountancy,  railway  administration  and  transportation,  industrial  ad- 
ministration, etc. 
College  of  Engineering. 

Admission :  15  units ;  7  prescribed — 3  English,  3  mathematics,  1  laboratory 

science. 
Courses,  four  years:  Degree. 

Architecture B.  S.  in  Architecture. 

Architectural  engineering B.  S.  in  Architectural  Engineering. 

Civil  engineering B.  S.  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Electrical  engineering B.  S.  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Mechanical  engineering B.  S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Mining  engineering B.  S.  in  Mining  Engineering. 

Municipal  and  sanitary  engineer- B.  S.  in  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engi- 
ing.  neering. 

Railway  civil  engineering B.  S.  in  Railway  Civil  Engineering. 

Railway  electrical  engineering B.  S.  in  Railway  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. 
Railway  mechanical  engineering_B.  S.  in  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing. 
General  engineering  physics B.  S.  in  General  Engineering  Physics. 
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College  of  Agriculture. 

Admission :  15  units;  7  prescribed — 3  English,  2  mathematics,  2  science  (for 
the  courses  In  home  economics  and  Interior  decoration,  1  of  these  must 
be  physics). 
Courses,  four  years:  Degree. 

General  agriculture B.  S.  In  Agriculture. 

Farm  organization  and  manage-  B.  S.  in  Agriculture, 
ment. 

Floriculture B.  S.  In  Floriculture. 

Home  economics B.  S.  In  Home  Economics. 

Interior  decoration B.  S.  in  Home  Economics. 

Landscape  gardening B.  S.  in  Landscape  Gardening. 

School  of  Music. 

Admission :  15  units ;  10  prescribed — 3  English,  2  mathematics,  1  laboratory 

science,  2  foreign  language,  2  music. 
Degree:  B.  Mus. — Four-year  course. 
Graduate  School. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. 
Degrees :  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  and  Ph.  D.    For  the  M.  A.  or  M.  S.,  one  year  of  post- 
graduate study  with  thesis.    For  the  Ph.  D.,  three  years  of  postgraduate 
study  with  thesis  giving  evidence  of  research  ability. 

Professional  engineering  degrees, — In  addition  to  the  usual  master's  de- 
gree, M.  S.,  which  is  given  for  one  year  of  postgraduate  academic  work  in 
residence,  professional  degrees  are  given  as  indicated  below : 

For  three  years  of  successful  professional  work,  either  in  residence  at 
or  away  from  the  university  (the  latter  privilege  being  open,  however, 
only  to  graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois),  and  the  presentation  of 
an  acceptable  thesis.  The  degrees  are:  M.  Arch.,  A.  E.,  O.  E.,  E.  E., 
M.  E.,  according  to  the  course  taken. 

Student 8  not  candidates  for  degrees. — Student*  of  mature  age  whose 
education  has  been  irregular  are  admitted  to  graduate  courses  or  to  the 
pursuit  of  research  on  proving  their  ability  to  carry  the  work,  provided 
they  are  not  candidates  for  degrees. 

Work  for  the  doctor's  degree  may  be  taken  In  the  different  departments 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  in  the  sciences  underlying  engineering,  agri- 
culture, and  medicine. 
Library  School. — For  those  wishing  to  enter  library  work  as  a  profession. 
Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degree :  Bachelor  of  Library  Science — two-year  course. 
School  of  Education. 

Students  planning  to  teach  and  registered  In  the  colleges  of  the  university 
are  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Education 
and  have  the  remaining  two  years  of  their  undergraduate  work  directed 
by  its  faculty.    The  regular  baccalaureate  degree  Is  granted. 
School  of  Law. 

Admission:  Two  years  of  collegiate  work  for  the  three-year  course;  one 

year  of  collegiate  work  for  the  four-year  course. 
Degrees: 

LL.  B. — Three-year  course  and  four-year  course. 
J.  D. — Three-year  course,  as  for  LL.  B. ;  thesis.     (A  bachelor's  degree 
from  a  recognized  college  and  a  high  grade  of  scholarship  in  the  law 
course  are  prerequisites  for  J.  D.) 
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College  of  Medicine   (located  in  Chicago). 
Courses : 

(1)  Eight  years — four  years  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

(Urbana)  for  A.  B.,  and  four  years  in  College  of  Medicine  (Chi- 
cago) for  M.  D.  Entrance  requirement:  15  units;  9  prescribed — 
3  English,  2  mathematics,  1  laboratory  science,  2  foreign  lan- 
guage, 1  history  or  civics. 

(2)  Seven  years — three  years'  course  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 

Sciences  (Urbana),  and  four  years  in  College  of  Medicine  (Chi- 
cago). A.  R  degree  after  first  year  in  College  of  Medicine  and 
M.  D.  at  end  of  course.  Entrance  requirement:  Same  as  for  (1) 
above. 

(It  is  recommended  that  for  the  sake  of  the  broader  training, 
wherever  possible,  the  student  take  the  eight-year  coarse;) 

(3)  Four  years.    In  College  of  Medicine  (Chicago).    Entrance  require- 

ment: (1)  15  units  of  secondary  work,  including  8  prescribed — 
3  English,  2  mathematics,  2  German,  French,  Latin,  or  Greek,  1 
history  or  civics;  and  (2)  two  years  (60  semester  hoars)  of 
college  work,  including  40  prescribed — 12  chemistry,  8  physics, 
8  biology,  6  German  or  French,  6  Wngltsh.  B.  S.  after  first  two 
years  and  M.  D.  after  fourth  year. 
College  of  Dentistry  (located  in  Chicago). 

Admission:  15  units;  6  prescribed— 3  Bngliah,  2  mathematics,  1  physics. 

Degree:  D.  D.  S. — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Pharmacy  (located  in  Chicago). 

Admission :  15  units ;  6  prescribed — 3  Ifingliflfa,  2  mathematics,  1  science. 


Graduate  in  Pharmacy — two-year  course.  Degree  awarded  after  four 
years'  practical  drug  experience.  The  time  spent  in  residence  at 
the  school  may  be  counted  a  part  of  this  requirement. 

Phar.  Chem. — Three-year  course,  with  special  emphasis  upon  labora- 
tory work. 


Tuition- 
School  of  Music $20-$54 

College  of  Medicine 150-165 

College  of  Dentistry 155 

School  of  Pharmacy — 

First  two  years 105 

Third   year 145 

Incidental  fee — 

Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences*  Commerce  and  Business 
Administration,   Engineering,    Agriculture,   Library    School. 

and  Music  School 30 

Board,  at  Urbana 160-200 

Room,  at  Urbana 72-80 

Board  and  room,  at  Chicago,  per  week 5-C 

Total  annual  expense 575-500 

Faculty,  790. 

Students,  7,145,  of  whom  189  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  China,  53; 
Japan,  23;  Brazil,  15;  Russia,  15;  Canada,  12;  India,  9;  England,  8;  Mexico, 
7;  Norway,  4;  Chile,  3;  Peru,  3;  Germany  3;  Poland,  3;  Finland,  3;  South 
Africa,  2;  Bulgaria,  2;  Armenia,  2;  Austria-Hungary,  1;  Bolivia,  1;  Burma, 
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1 ;  Egypt,  1 ;  Ecuador,  1 ;  France,  1 ;  Greece,  1 ;  Holland,  1 ;  Italy,  1 ;  Ireland, 
1;  Jamaica,  1;  Nopal,  1;  Panama,  1;  Scotland,  1;  Serbia,  1;  Sweden,  1; 
Philippines,  4 ;  Hawaii,  1 ;  Porto  Rico,  1. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — Located  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
corn  country,  the  university,  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  offers  particularly 
strong  courses  dealing  with  this  grain  and  its  culture.  A  dose  affiliation  main- 
tained with  the  State  experiment  station  enables  the  university  to  support  a 
much  larger  faculty  and  permit  a  higher  degree  of  specialization  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible.  Among  the  noteworthy  courses  in  this  college  may  be 
meiitlooed  animal  husbandry,  with  opportunity  for  advanced  work  in  animal 
nutrition;  agronomy,  particularly  soils  and  grains;  entomology,  and  landscape 
gardening. 

The  College  of  Engineering  is  of  first  rank.  The  work  in  civil  and  electrical 
engineering  is  particularly  strong,  and  the  university  maintains  an  engineering 
experiment  station  devoted  entirely  to  research. 

In  the  newly  organized  College  of  Commerce  the  university  offers  courses  in 
business  administration,  including  social  and  industrial  economics,  accountancy, 
banking,  and  railway  administration.  The  work  in  railway  administration  is 
divided  into  two  general  courses ;  in  one,  emphasis  la  upon  traffic  and  account- 
ing; the  other,  with  stress  upon  the  transportation  service,  prepares  men 
directly  for  transportation  department  of  railways. 

Preparation  for  Journalistic  work,  either  on  the  managerial  and  advertising, 
or  on  the  reportorial,  literary,  or  editorial  side,  is  provided. 

The  Library  School  is  among  the  best  in  the  country.  The  course  includes 
numerous  visits  to  libraries,  book  binderies,  book  stores,  and  printing  estab- 
lishments in  the  vicinity,  and  each  student  is  required  to  spend  at  least  one 
month  in  practical  work  in 'an  assigned  public  library. 

The  Graduate  School,  which  has  recently  been  reorganized,  is  of  high  rank. 

The  school  has  a  certain  number  of  scholarshius  (.stipends  $300  per  year)  and 
fellowships  (stipends  $300  to  $500  per  year)  which  are  open  for  application  by 
all  candidates.  * 

INDIANA  UNTVEE8TTY,  Btoominston,  In*„  b  city  of  11,595  inhabitants.     A  8tete  institu- 
tion, founded,  January  20,  1820. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Admission:  16  units;  11  prescribed — 3  English,  1  algebra,  1  geometry,  2 
foreign  language,  1  history,  1  science,  and  2  additional  from  any  of  the 
preceding  subjects. 
Degrees: 

A-  B. — Pour-year  course. 

B.  S. — Two-year  premedical  course  and  two  years  of  medicine;  four- 
year  course  in  home  economics. 
School  of  Education. 

Admission :  Same  as  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
Degrees :  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Requirements  for  degrees  same  as   in   College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Graduate  School. 
Graduate  School. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  standard  college. 
Degrees: 

A.  M. — One  year  of  graduate  work. 

Ph.  D. — Three  years'  graduate  study  and  thesis. 
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School  of  Law. 

Admission:  Same  as  College  ot  Liberal  Arts  plus  2  years  of  college  work 

In  a  standard  college. 
Degrees : 

LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 

J.  D. — Three-year  course  with  superior  record  after  graduation  with 
A.  B.  from  a  standard  college. 
School  of  Medicine. 

Admission :  Certificate  of  State  Board  of  Medical  Registration  and  Exami- 
nation granted  after  completion  of  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  a  two-year  premedical  course  in  college. 
Degrees  : 

M.  D. — Four-year  course. 
M.  D.  cum  laude — Five-year  course  and  thesis. 
Expenses : 

Contingent  and  library  fees  (residents  of  Indiana) $10.  50-$18.  00 

Contingent  and  library  fees  (nonresidents  of  Indiana) 30.  00 

Laboratory  fees 1.  50-    7. 50 

Gymnasium  fee 2.  00 

Tuition,  School  of  Medicine : 

First  and  second  years,  per  year 100.  00 

Third  and  fourth  years,  per  year 150. 00 

Room,  per  week 1.25-    2,50 

Board,  per  week 4..00-    5.  50 

Books  and  supplies,  per  semester 6.00-  18.00 

Faculty,  220. 

Students,  3,210,  of  whom  9  are  from  foreign  countries. 
Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students  are  the  courses  in  commerce. 

PURDUE   UNIVERSITY,   Lafayette,  IihL,  a  city  of  22,486   inhabitant*.     Founded,   1869;    a 
"  land-grant  "  institution ;  coeducational. 

Admission  :  15  units;  91  prescribed — 3  English,  2  foreign  language.  2)  mathe- 
matics, 1  science,  1  history.    For  the  engineering  schools  an  additional  $ 
unit  of  solid  geometry. 
Undergraduate  courses,  4  years :  Degrees. 

Science B.  S. 

Agriculture B.  S.  in  Agriculture. 

Chemical  engineering B.  S.  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Civil  engineering B.  S.  In  Civil  Engineering. 

Electrical  engineering B.  S.  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Mechanical  engineering B.  S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Pharmacy B.  S.  in  Pharmacy. 

A   two-year  course   in   pharmacy    leads   to   the  degree   Pharmaceutical 
Chemist. 
Graduate  Department. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees:  M.  S.,  M.  S.  in  Agriculture,  M.  E.,  C.  E.,  E.  E.,  Ch.  E. — One  year  of 
postgraduate  study  and  thesis. 
Expenses : 

Tuition  (for  nonresidents  of  Indiana) $61 

Board,  per  week 6 

Room,  per  month 8 

Entrance  and  incidental  fee 155 

Average  annual  expense 400-500 
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Faculty,  200. 

Students,  2,550,  of  whom  18  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows :  Bolivia,  1 ; 

Chile,  1 ;  China,  11 ;  Colombia,  1 ;  Cuba,  2 ;  Hungary,  1 ;  Russia,  1. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  engineering  courses,  with  excep- 
tional laboratory  equipment  and  large  faculty,  afford  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  engineering. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  college  work ;  the  School 
of  Agriculture  emphasizes  work  in  animal  husbandry,  agronomy,  horticulture, 
and  dairy  husbandry.  In  the  School  of  Science  extensive  courses  in  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology,  including  bacteriology  and  forestry,  are  offered.  " 

IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE,  Asms,  Iowa,  a  town  of  6,270  inhabitants.     Founded,  1858;  a  "  land- 
grant"  institution. 

Admission :  15  units ;  11  prescribed — 3  English,  2*  mathematics,  1  history ;  • 
4  additional   units  distributed  among  the  foregoing  subjects  and   the 
natural  sciences.     For  admission   to  the  divisions  of  engineering  and 
industrial  science  an  additional  \  unit  of  solid  geometry  is  prescribed. 
Collegiate  courses. 

[Division  of  Agriculture : 
Four-year  courses — 

Agricultural  economics  and  rural  sociology;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  and  Rural  Sociology. 
Agricultural  education;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Agricultural  Education. 
Agriculture  and  manual  training ;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Agriculture  and 

Manual  Training. 
Agricultural    engineering;    degree,    B.    S.    in   Agricultural    Engi- 
neering. 
Animal  husbandry ;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Animal  Husbandry. 
Dairying;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Dairying. 

Farm  crops  and  soils ;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Farm  Crops  and  Soils. 
Forestry ;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Forestry. 
Horticulture ;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Horticulture. 

landscape  architecture;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Landscape  Architecture. 
Five-year  courses — 

Farm  management ;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Farm  Management. 
Forestry ;  degree,  Master  of  Forestry. 

Sciences  and  agriculture;  degree,  B.  S.   (in  specific  subjects). 
Two-year  course — Agriculture;  certificate. 
Division  of  Engineering: 
Four-year  courses — 

Agricultural    engineering;    degree,    B.    S.    in    Agricultural    Engi- 
neering. 
Architectural   engineering;   degree,   B.   S.   in   Architectural   Engi- 
neering. 
Ceramics  engineering;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Ceramics  Engineering. 
Chemical  engineering;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Chemical  Engineering. 
|  Civil  engineering;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Electrical  engineering;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
,  Mechanical  engineering;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Manual  training,  trades  and  industries;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Trades 

and  Industries. 
Mining  engineering;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Mining  Engineering. 
Five-year  course — Science  and  engineering;  degree,  B.  S.  and  B.  S. 

(in  specific  subjects). 
Two-year  course — Rural  structure  design ;  certificate. 
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t 
Collegiate  courses — Continued. 
Division  of  Home  Economics: 
Four-year  courses — 

Home  economics ;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Home  Economics. 
Home  economics  and  agriculture ;  degree  awarded. 
Five-year  course — Science  and  home  economics ;  degree,  B.  S.  and  B.  S. 
In  Home  Economics. 
Division  of  Industrial  Science : 

Four-year  courses — Industrial  science;  degree,  B.  S. 
Five-year  courses — 

Science  und  agriculture;  degree,  B.  S.  and  B.  S.  (in  specific  sub- 
jects). 
Science  and  engineering;  degree,  B.  S.  and  B.  S.  (In  specific  sub- 
jects). 
Science  and  home  economics;  degree,  B.  S.  and  B.  &  in  Home 
Economics. 
Six-year  course — Science  and  veterinary  medicine;  degree,  B.  S.  and 
D.  V.  M. 
Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine : 

Four-year  course — Veterinary  medicine;  degree,  D.  V.  M. 
Six-year  courses — 

Animal  husbandry  and  veterinary  medicine;  degree,  B.  S.  in  A.  H. 

and  D.  V.  M. 
Science  and  veterinary  medicine ;  degree,  B.  S.  and  D.  V.  M. 
Special  course  for  practitioners;  certificate. 
Graduate  Division. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

M.  S.  (in  specific  subjects). — One  year  of  postgraduate  work. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 

The  Engineering  Division  grants  the  following  professional  degrees 
at  the  completion  of  one  year  of  postgraduate  study  and  one  year's  re- 
sponsible practice,  or  of  five  years  of  responsible  practice :  A.  E.,  C.  K, 
Ch.  E.,  E.  E.,  M.  E.,  E.  M. 

The  Graduate  Division  conducts  advanced  research  and  gives  in- 
struction in  the  five  major  lines  of  work  of  the  college — agriculture, 
engineering,  home  economics,  industrial  sciences,  and  veterinary  medi- 
cine. 
Expenses : 

Tuition  per  quarter   (free  to  residents  of  Iowa;  to  nonresidents 

of  Iowa) $17.00 

Board  and  room,  per  week 5.  50 

Incidental  fee,  per  quarter 6. 00 

Laboratory  fees. 

Total  annual  expense  need  not  exceed 400. 00 

Faculty,  287. 

Students,  2,893,  of  whom  7  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows :  Canada,  2 ; 

South  Africa,  1 ;  Australia,  1 ;  South  America,  1 ;  India,  1 ;  Denmark,  1. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  college  has  a  complete  course  in 
forestry,  with  opportunity  for  specialization  in  the  following  groups:  General 
forestry,  forest  management,  silviculture,  forest  utilization  and  products,  forest 
protection,  and  forest  engineering. 
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The  course  in  veterinary  medicine  includes  surgery,  anatomy,  medicine,,  pa- 
thology and  bacteriology,  physiology,  and  pharmacology.  During  the  senior  year 
there  is  opportunity  for  special  work  in  bacteriology  and  pathology  or  for  in- 
dividual research. 

Thorough  courses  are  offered  in  agriculture,  especially  tn  animal  husbandry, 
agronomy,  and  dairying,  for  which  the  college  possesses  nnsual  facilities  in  the 
matter  of  live  stock. 

A  course  in  agricultural  engineering  is  offered  jointly  by  the  divisions  of  agri- 
culture and  engineering: 

STATE   UNIVERSITY    OF   IOWA,   Iowm   City,    Iowa.   *  cttr   oi    abort  11,2*?    tahaMUnta. 
Founded*  1847;  coeducational. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,  undergraduate. 

Admission:  15  units;  6  prescribed — 3  English,  1  history,  2  mathematics 
(2  units  in  a  single  foreign  language  are  required  for  admission  to  the 
combined  liberal  arts  and  medical  course). 
Degrees: 

B.  A- — Four-year  course. 

B.  S. — Six-year  combined  course  in  liberal  arts  and  medicine,  home- 
opathic medicine,  or  dentistry. 
College  of  Education. 

Admission :  As  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

At  the  completion  of  a  four-year  course  which  fulfills  all  requirements 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  and  includes  a  specified  amount  of  professional 
work,  a  certificate  is  granted. 
College  of  Applied  Science. 

Admission :  15  units,  as  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  except  that  an  additional 
one-half  unit  each  in  advanced  algebra  and  solid  geometry  is  prescribe*'. 
Degrees: 

B.  Ens. — Four-year  coarse  In  a  specific  branch  of  engineering  (one  five- 
year  course  in  chemical  engineering). 
B.  S. — Four-year  course  in  general  engineering  or  chemistry. 

Advanced  professional  degrees  are  granted  to  graduates  in  engi- 
neering who  have  had  four  years'  professional  experience,  one  of 
which  must  have  been  in  a  responsible  position  and  another  of  which 
may  have  been  spent  in  graduate  work. 
Graduate  College. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
j_/egrees : 

M.  S.,  M.  A. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years'  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
College  of  Law. 

Admission :  Two  years'  collegiate  work. 
Degree :  LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
College  of  Medicine. 

Admission :  Tww  years*  collegiate  work,  including-  English,  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  a  minimal  amount  of  nonscience 
eredit. 
Degree :  M.  D. — Four-year  course. 
College  of  Dentistry. 

Admission :  Graduation  from  an  accredited  secondary  school. 
Degree:  D.  D.  S. — Four-year  course. 
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College  of  Pharmacy. 

Admission:  Graduation  from  an  accredited  secondary  school. 
Degrees : 

Ph.  G. — Two-year  course. 
Ph.  C. — Three-year  course. 

B.  S.  in  Pharm. — A  combined  academic  and  professional  course  as  out- 
lined.   Admission  requirements  as  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
Miscellaneous. 

School  of  Political  and  Social  Science  and  Commerce. 
School  of  Music. — Four-year  course  leading  to  degree  B.  Mus. 
Training  School  for  Nurses. 
Expenses : 
Tuition — 

Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Education $20 

College  of  Applied  Science  (Engineering)  : 

Residents  of  Iowa 20 

Students  from  outside  of  Iowa 40 

Colleges  of  Law  and  Pharmacy 50 

Colleges  of  Medicine  and  Homeopathic  Medicine: 

Residents  of  Iowa 85 

Students  from  outside  of  Iowa lOO 

College  of  Dentistry: 

First-year  students 90 

Second-year,  third-year,  and  fourth-year  students 150 

Graduate  College None. 

Board  ($4  a  week  and  upward),  average 5 

Room  ($6  a  month  and  upward),  average 7 

Faculty,  200. 

Students,  3,50D,  of  whom  31  are  from  foreign  countries. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  College  of  Education  aims  to 
give  teachers  a  liberal  education  and  to  supply  specialized  training  in  that  par- 
ticular professional  field  which  may  be  selected. 

The  College  of  Medicine  is  well  equipped,  and  ranks  among  the  best  medical 
schools  in  the  country. 

KANSAS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  a  town  of  8,Ht  Mu*f»- 
ants.     Founded  in  1863 ;  a  "  land-grant "  institution. 

Admission:  15  units;  6  prescribed — 3  English,  1  algebra,  1  geometry,  and 
and  1   elementary  physics.     For  the  curriculum  in  general  science  1| 
units  of  algebra,  and  for  engineering  curricula  1J  units  each  of  algebra 
and  geometry. 
Collegiate  courses. 

Division  of  Agriculture: 
Four-year  curriculum — 

Agriculture;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Agriculture.  In  this  curriculum  op- 
portunity is  afforded  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  for  a  major 
line  of  electives  in  any  one  of  the  following  lines:  Agronomy, 
animal  husbandry,  dairy  husbandry,  poultry  husbandry,  horti- 
culture, milling  industry,  veterinary  medicine  and  agricultural 
economics. 
Six-year  curriculum — 

Animal  husbandry  and  veterinary  medicine;  degree,  B.  S.  in  agri- 
culture at  the  end  of  four  years,  D.  V.  M.  at  the  end  of  six  years. 


[ 
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Collegiate  courses — Continued. 
Division  of  Engineering: 
Four-year  curricula — 

Agricultural  engineering;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing. 
Architecture;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Architecture. 
Civil  engineering,  degree  B.  S.  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Electrical  engineering;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
Flour-mill  engineering;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Flour-mi  J 1  Engineering. 
Mechanical  engineering;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Division  of  IJome  Economics : 

Four-year  curriculum — Home  Economics;   degree,    B.    S.    in    Home 
Economics. 
Division  of  General  Science: 
Four-year  curricula — 

General  science;  degree,  B.  S. 

Industrial  journalism;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Industrial  Journalism. 
Agricultural  chemistry ;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Biochemistry;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Biochemistry. 
Industrial  journalism ;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Industrial  Journalism. 
Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine: 

Four-year  curriculum — Veterinary  medicine;  degree,  D.  V.  M. 
Six-year  curriculum — Animal  husbandry  and  veterinary  medicine;  de- 
gree B.  S.  in  agriculture  at  end  of  four  years;  D.  V.  M.  at  end  of 
six  years. 
Graduate  work. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees :  M.  S.  or  M.  S.  in  specific  lines.    One  year  of  graduate  work. 
Expenses : 

Tuition,  none. 

Matriculation  fee,  residents  of  Kansas $5.00 

Matriculation  fee,  nonresidents  of  Kansas 10.00 

Incidental  fee,  per  semester,  residents  of  Kansas 5. 00 

Incidental  fee,  per  semester,  nonresidents  of  Kansas 10. 00 

Sick-benefit  fee,  per  semester 1.00 

Laboratory  fees,  per  semester 1.00-7.50 

Room,  per  month  (outside  of  college) 10.00-16.  00 

Board,  per  week 5. 00-7.  00 

Faculty,  180. 

Students,  1,621,  of  which  8  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows :  Philippines,  1 ; 
Mexico,  1 ;  Greece,  1 ;  Russia,  1 ;  China,  1 ;  Cuba,  1 ;  Brazil,  2. 
Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  college  is  located  toward  the 
eastern  part  of  the  great  Middle  West,  and  is  the  largest  producer  of  hard 
winter  wheat  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  also  one  of  the  largest  producers 
of  alfalfa  and  Indian  corn.  Large  areas  are  devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  beef 
and  dairy  cattle,  and  swine  are  produced  with  the  highest  degree  of  success. 
The  college  is  well  equipped  and  manned  for  giving  instruction  in  these  major 
lines  of  agricultural  activities.  Its  herds  of  beef  cattle  and  dairy  cattle  of 
all  the  standard  breeds  are  among  the  best  in  the  United  States. 

The  science  departments  of  the  institution  are  well  equipped  and  offer  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  study  and  research  in  plant  pathology,  entomology,  zoology, 
genetics,  bacteriology,  and  chemistry. 
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Very  good  facilities  are  available  for  instruction  in  all  of  the  usual  branches 
of  engineering.  Especial  attention  is  also  given  to.  highway  engineering  and  to 
flour-mill  engineering  and  milling. 


UNITKBSITT  OF  KANSAS; 
coeducational. 


Date  of  fint  optnia*,  IMC; 


College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.    Undergraduate. 

Admission :  15  units ;  12  prescribed — 3  English,  2$  mathematics,  3  foreign 
language,  1  physical  science,  1  biological  science,  1  history  and  political 
science. 


A.  B.  and  B.  S. — Pour-year  courses. 

B.  S.  in  Medicine — Four-year  coarse,  two  m  college  and  two  in  School 
of  Medicine. 

Graduate  School. 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  institution  of  recognised  standing. 
Degrees: 

A.  M.  and  M.  S. — One  year  of  resident  graduate  work ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  resident  graduate  work ;  thesis. 

G.  E*,  Mech.  E.,  Chem.  B.,  E.  M.,  Elec.  E.,  conferred  on  graduates  in 
engineering,  after  three  years  of  professional  engineering  service  in 
positions  of  responsibility,  and  the  presentation  of  a  thesis. 
School  of  Engineering. 

Admission:  15  units;  9  prescribed — &  English,  3  mathematics,  2  foreign 

language,  1  physical  science. 
Degrees : 

B.  S.  in  Engineering — Four-year  course. 
B.  S. — Five-year  coarse. 

School  of  Fine  Arts. 
Admission : 

To  baccalaureate  and  public  school  music  or  art  courses,  15  units,  as 

for  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 
To  artists'  and  teachers'  certificate  courses,  12  units  and,  In  the  music 
department  the  requirements  prescribed  for  baccalaureate  courses. 
Degrees: 

B.  Mus. — Four-year  course. 
B.  Painting — Four-year  course. 
Artist's  Certificate — Four-year  course. 
Teacher's  Certificate — Three-year  course. 
Public  School  Music  Certificate — Two-year  course. 
Public  School  Art  Certificate — Two-year  course. 
School  of  Law. 

Admission:  Four-year  high  school  course  and  90  hours  (one  year)  of  col- 
lege work.     (After  1919-20,  two  years  of  college  work  will  be  required.) 
Degree :  LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

Admission :  15  units,  as  for  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Degrees: 

Ph.  G. — Two-year  course. 
Ph.  C. — Three-year  course. 
B.  S. — Fonr-year  course. 
School  of  Medicine. 

Admission:    Sixty    hours    (two   years)    in   College  of   Liberal    Arts 

Sciences  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  or  the  equivalent. 
Degree:  M.  D. — Four-year  course. 
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Scliool  of  Education. 

Admission :  To  baccalaureate  course  or  to  course  leading  to  the  University 
Teacher's  Diploma,  completion  of  approved  four-year  high-school  course 
and  60  hours  (two  years)  of  college  work. 
Degree :  B.  S.  in  Education — Four-year  course. 

University   Teacher's  Diploma — Granted   to   graduates  of  the  t  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  those  receiving  degree  from   Graduate 
School,  on  satisfaction  of  certain  prescribed  requirements.     The  diploma 
qualifies  the  holder  for  a  Kansas  State  teacher's  certificate. 
Expenses :  m 

Tuition,  none. 
Matriculation  fee  (all  schools) — 

Residents  of  Kansas . —     $5 

Nonresidents  of  Kansas . 10 

Incidental  fee — 

Graduate  School,  College,  School  of  Engineering,  and  School  of 
Medicine — 

Residents  of  Kansas .1.. 10 

Nonresidents  of  Kansas . 20 

(No  incidental  fee  charged  in  School  of  Fine  Arts.) 
Schools  of  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  and  Law — 

Residents  of  Kansas- 25 

Nonresidents  of  Kansas 35 

Health  fee 3 

Board*  per   week ± __      7 

Room*  per  month 4r-15 


Sftwctents*  3,762,  of  whom  24  ore  from  foreign  countries.  as  fofiowa:  Bulgaria, 
1 ;  Canada,  1 ;  Czechoslovakia,  1 ;  England,  2;  fler—ny,.  1 ;  Philippine.  Islands, 
9 ;  Poland,  1 ;  Russia  ,7 ;  Swltserhmd,  1. 


UMJISJLANA  STATR  UNIVERSITY,  Bate*  Raac*.  Irfu*  a  «tfcr  of  IJUZto  iafcaMtaBt*.  »•  miles 
from  New  Orteana,  a  city  of  38T.219  inhabitant*.   Founded,  186*;  a  "land-grant"  Inititu- 


Under graduate  departments. 

Admission:  16  units;  8£  prescribed — 3  English,  24  mathematics,  2  foreign 
language,  1  hlstecy.    Requirements  are  uniform  In  all  undergraduate  de- 
partments* except  the  College  of  Agriculture,  where  the  foreign  language 
is  not  prescribed. 
Degrees: 

Arts  and  sciences B.  A. — 4  years. 

Teachers  College B.  A.: — 4  years,  B.  S. — 4  years. 

Agriculture B*  S. — 4  years. 

Engineering B.  S. — 4  years. 

Audubon  Sugar  School B.  S. — 5  years. 

Law  School LL.  K — &  years. 

Graduate  Department M.A.IHE. — lor 2  years;  M.S., 

M.  E.,  G.  E.,  Oh.  E. 
Expenses : 

Tuition  (free  to  citizens  of  the  United  States) $150 

Board,  at  university,  per  month 14 

Room*  at  university,  per  month 2 

Board  and  room,  outside  university,  per  month 18-30 
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Faculty,  84. 

Students,  886,  of  whom  26  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  Oosta  Rica, 

1;  China,  5;  Philippines,  2;  Brazil,  4;  Peru,  4;  Japan,  1;  Cuba,  2;  Mexico,  1; 

Porto  Rico,  4;  Salvador,  2. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  Audubon  Sugar  School,  which 
is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  America,  is  excellently  equipped,  and 
offers  a  course  for  training  sugar  experts.  It  Includes  chemistry,  agriculture, 
mechanical  engineering,  sugar  making,  study  and  design  of  sugar-house  ma- 
chinery* sugar  chemistry,  analysis,  and  special  agriculture  of  the  sugar  cane. 
Practical  work  in  the  fields  and  sugar  house,  at  the  university  sugar  experi- 
ment station,  is  required  during  two  full  sugar  seasons,  and  properly  qualified 
students  may,  in  their  fifth  year,  receive  appointments  for  the  season  at  stand- 
ard salaries  as  assistant  chemists  and  engineers.  The  library  is  ample  and 
the  material  equipment,  including  a  sugar  house,  fields  of  cane,  and  labora- 
tories, is  valued  at  about  $100,000. 

On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  law  systems  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Spanish-American  countries — the  main  differences  between  the  Louis- 
iana and  Spanish  codes  are  differences  of  detail  rather  than  of  fundamental 
principles — the  work  of  the  Law  School  should  prove  of  interest  to  students 
from  those  regions, 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA,  Nmr  Orfoans,  Lju,  a  city  «f  187419  inhabitant* 
Founded,    1834. 

a 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Admission:  15  units.  For  B.  A.  degree,  11  prescribed — 3  English,  3  mathe- 
matics, 3  Latin,  and  either  2  Greek  or  1  history,  and  1  science.  For 
B.  S.  degree,  12  prescribed — 3  English,  3  methematlcs,  2  foreign  lan- 
guage, 2  seience,  2  history.  (For  2  science,  1  mathematics,  and  1  foreign 
language  may  be  substituted.) 
Degrees:  B.  A.,  B.  S. — Four-year  courses. 
College  of  Technology. 

Admission:  15  units;  10  prescribed — 3  English,  8  mathematics,  2  foreign 
language,  2  science.     (For  2  science,  1  mathematics,  and  1  foreign  lan- 
guage may  be  substituted.) 
Degrees: 

B.  Arch. — Four-year  course. 

B.  E. — Four-year  course  in  the  departments  of  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical engineering,  civil  engineering,  or  chemical  engineering.     (The 
diploma  will  indicate  the  particular  course  taken.) 
H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  (for  women  only). 

Admission:  15  units.  For  B.  A.,  11$  prescribed — 3  English,  2§  mathe- 
matics, 5  foreign  language,  1  science.  (For  the  equivalent  In  foreign 
language,  2  history  may  be  substituted.)  For  B.  A.  in  Education,  8} 
prescribed — 3  English,  2\  mathematics,  2  foreign  language.  1  science. 
For  B.  Des.  (Bachelor  of  Design),  8$  prescribed — 3  English,  2\  mathe- 
matics, 2  foreign  language.  1  drawing.  For  B.  Mas.,  1\  prescribed— 3 
English,  2\  mathematics,  2  foreign  language. 
Degrees: 

B.  A.,  B.  A.  in  Education — Four-year  courses. 
B.  Des. — Four  years  in  School  of  Art 
B.  Mus. — Four  years  in  School  of  Music. 

Diplomas  are  granted   in   nrt,   music,   and   household  economy,   upon 
completion  of  shorter  courses. 
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Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

M.  A.,  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
M.  E.,  O.  E.,  Chem.  E.,  E.  E. — Either  one-year  resident  postgraduate 
study  and  thesis,  or  two  years  professional  work  In  absentia  and 
thesis. 
M.  Arch. — Two  years  of  resident  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
School  of  Medicine. 

Admission:  Two  years  of  collegiate  work,   including  biology,   chemistry , 

physics,  and  a  modern  language  other  than  English. 
Degree:  M.  D. — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Dentistry. 

Admission:  15  units:  71  prescribed— 8  English,  2*  mathematics,  2  foreign 

language. 
Degree :  D.  D.  S. — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

Admission :  12  units ;  5£  prescribed — 8  English,  2\  mathematics. 
Degrees: 

Ph.  G. — Two-year  course. 
Ph.  C. — Three-year  course. 
Pharm.  D. — One  year  after  Ph.  C. 
College  of  Law. 

Admission:  One  year  of  collegiate  work,  Including  English,  English  his- 
tory, mathematics,  and  Latin  or  French. 
Degree :  LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
Expenses : 
Tuition — 

Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Technology $100 

Newcomb  College  (for  women) 150 

College  of  Law 115 

School  of  Dentistry 150 

School  of  Medicine 150-180 

School   of  Pharmacy 70 

Graduate  School 20 

Board  and  room,  at  university 150-175 

Board  and  room,  at  Newcomb 300 

Board  and  room,  outside  university,  per  month 25-35 

Total  annual  expense,  approximated _" 350-600 

Faculty,  329. 

Students,  1,789  (excluding  summer  school),  of  whom  37  are  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  medical  school  is  of  high  grade, 
and  its  location  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  New  Orleans  insures  excellent  clinical 
facilities.  The  postgraduate  school  provides  special  opportunities  for  ad- 
vanced study  and  research,  while  the  course  in  tropical  medicine  should  attract 
students  from  southern  countries.  It  consists  of  lectures  and  demonstrations, 
laboratory  periods,  and  clinics,  and  considers  In  turn  diseases  due  to  physical 
and  chemical  agencies,  to  vegetable  and  and  animal  parasites,  and  those  of  un- 
known causation.    Three  laboratories  are  devoted  especially  to  this  work,  one 
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of  which  is  set  aside  for  graduate  study  and  research,  and  the  hospital  facilities 
are  probably  unexcelled  in  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  Louisiana  Code  to  that  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries,  the  course  in  law  at  Tulane  University  should  be  of  interest  to 
students  from  those  localities. 

The  sugar  engineering  course  of  the  College  of  Technology  differs  from  any 
other  given  in  the  United  States.  It  trains  students  to  design  and  erect  sugar 
factories  and  to  take  charge  as  general  superintendents  of  their  chemical  and 
mechanical  operations.  The  industrial  chemical  engineering  course  gives 
training  in  applied  industrial  chemistry  as  well  as  mechanical  instruction  in 
the  design  of  chemical  manufacturing  plants.  Special  attention  is  given  to  rein- 
forced concrete  and  structural  design,  irrigation  and  drainage.  A  combined 
course  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  ia  also  given. 

The  university  is  open  to  white  students  only. 

GOTJCHER  COLLEGE,  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  city  of  733,826  Inhabitants;  near  Washington,  D.  C 
capital  of  the  Nation,  a  dtj  of  437,571  Inhabitants.     Founded.  1885,  for  women  only. 

Admission  :  15  units ;  3  prescribed  in  English.  Examinations  in  English  er 
history;  a  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern;  mathemetics  or  science; 
and  one  of  above  subjects  not  otherwise  chosen. 

Degree:  A.  B. — Four-year  course. 
Expenses : 

Board 240 

Room 100 

Faculty,  60. 

Students,  712,  of  whom  8  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  China,  1; 
France,  2. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  dtj  of  733,826  inhabitant*,  40  miles  fiea 
Washington,  the  capital  of  the  Nation.     Founded,  1867. 

Undergraduate  courses. 

Under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  (College  of  Arts  pud  Sciences). 

Admission :  Secondary  school  record  showing  work  in  English,  foreign 
languages,  mathematics,  history,  and  science.  Examination  in  these 
subjects.  Certificates  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examination.  Fif- 
teen units;  10$  prescribed,  including  1$  algebra,.  1  plane  geometry, 
3  English,  4  foreign  language,  1  history. 
Degree:  A.  B. — Four  years. 
Under  the  Department  of  Engineering. 

Admission :  As  for  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    Elective  units  may 

include  1  in  mechanical  drawing. 
Degrees :  B.  E.  and  B.  S.  in  Chemistry — Four  years. 
Under  the  Faculty  of  Hygiene   (coeducational). 

Admission:  Completion  of  at  least  two  years  of  college  work,  includ- 
ing courses  in  biology,  physics,  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry. 
Degree:  B.  S.  in  Hygiene — Two  years. 
Graduate  courses   (coeducational). 
Under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

A.  M. — Two  years'  postgraduate  study;  essay. 

Ph.  D. — Three  years'  postgraduate  study;  dissertation. 
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Graduate  courses  (coeducational) — Continued. 

Under  the  Faeulty  of  Medicine  (coeducational). 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college,  or  knowledge 
equivalent  to  that  implied  by  such  a  degree,  including  work  in  Latin, 
French,  and  German,  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 
Degree:  M.  D. — Four  years'  postgraduate  work. 
Under  the  Department  of  Engineering. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

Master  of  C.  E.,  Master  of  E.  E.f  Master  of  M.  E. — Two  years'  post- 
graduate study. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years'  postgraduate  study ;  dissertation. 
Under  the  Faculty  of  Hygiene. 

Admission:    Bachelor's    degree   from    recognized   college;    degree    of 

M.  D.  also  required  of  candidates  for  D.  P.  H. 
Degrees: 

D.  P.  H. — Two  years'  work  following  M.  D. ;  essay. 
D.  Sc.  in  Hygiene — Three  years*  work  subsequent  to  bachelor's 
degree;  dissertation. 
Expenses: 

Tuition $150 

Tuition  in  the  Medical  School  and  the  School  of  Hygiene 250 

Board*  $5  a  week  and  upward. 
Booms*  $2  a  week  and  upward. 
Faculty,  290. 

Students,  143Qv  of  whom  29  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  Japan,  7; 
China,  6 ;  Canada,  5 ;  Brazil,  2 ;  Bolivia,  1 ;  Guatemala,  1 ;  Mexico,  1 ;  Panama, 
1;  Peru,  1;  Trinidad,  1;  Philippines,  2;  Porto  Rico,  1. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — From  its  foundation  Johns  Hopkins 
has  been  primarily  devoted  to  graduate  study  and  is  the  pioneer  in  that  field 
in  this  country.  The  university  is  one  of  the  very  few  in  the  United  States 
requiring  two  years  instead  of  one  for  the  master's  degree. 

The  medical  school  stands  in  the  front  rank  among  the  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. Close  connection  between  the  university  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
and  dispensary  offers  excellent  clinical  facilities  and  makes  possible  the  empha- 
sis placed  upon  laboratory  and  hospital  training.  Members  of  the  graduating 
class  receive  appointments  as  resident  house  officers  in  the  hospital. 

The  Department  of  Engineering,  opened  in  1913,  is  characterized  by  the  same 
thoroughness  and  excellence  of  standards  as  are  the  other  departments  of  the 
university.  Graduate  and  undergraduate  work  is  now  offered  in  civil,  elec- 
trical, and  mechanical  engineering  and  chemistry,  and  a  liberal  appropriation 
insures  complete  equipment  and  every  facility  for  the  new  laboratories  and 
buildings. 

The  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  191 S. 
Courses  have  been  established  for  the  training  of  qualified  persons  for  public 
health  work,  and  to  promote  investigative  work  in  hygiene  and  preventive 
medicine  and  provide  opi>ortunities  for  the  training  of  Investigators  in  these 
subjects,  and  to  develop  adequate  means  for  the  dissemination  of  souud  hygienic 
knowledge.  Special  and  mutual  advantages  arise  from  the  close  relationship 
between  the  school  and  the  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  particularly  in  field  work  and  in  the  opportunities  for  investiga- 
tion and  training  in  tropical  medicine  and  the  control  of  special  diseases. 
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The  university  provides  5  scholarships,  yielding  free  tuition,  for  students  from 
Latin-American  countries  who  wish  to  pursue  graduate  courses,  and  5  for 
students  (graduate  or  undergraduate)  from  France. 

AMHERST  COLLEGE,  Amherst,  Mass.,  a  town  of  5,550  inhabitants.     Founded,  1821;  for  men 
only. 

Admission:  15  units;  13  (or  12)  prescribed — 3  English,  1  history,  4  Latin 

(or  3  Greek),  3  mathematics,  2  modern  language. 
Degrees : 

B.  A. — Four-year  course. 

M.  A. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study  and  a  thesis,  for  those  holding 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college.' 
Expenses : 

Tuition $150. 00 

(Beginning  with  1920,  $200.) 

Board,  per  week 7. 00-9. 00 

Room,  per  college  year 42.50-112.50 

Total  annual  expense 500.00-650.00 

Faculty,  52. 

Students,  503,  of  whom  4  are  from  foreign  countries. 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY  and  CLARK  COLLEGE,  located  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  city  of  179,754 
inhabitants. 

The  university  and  the  college,  although  separate  institutions  with  separate 
faculties,  are  under  the  control  of  the  same  board  of  trustees  and  use  the  same 
buildings  and  equipment." 

The  University:  Founded,  1887;  coeducational;  offers  Instruction  in  eight 
graduate  departments  only. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college,  or  the  equivalent 
Degrees : 

A.  M. — At  least  one  year  of  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — At  least  one  year,  but  in  most  cases  three  years  of  postgradu- 
ate study ;  thesis. 
Faculty,  25. 

Students,  90,  of  whom  8  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  Japan,  3; 
China,  3 ;  Egypt,  1 ;  Belgium,  1. 
The  College:  Founded,  1902. 

Admission:  Graduation  from  a  recognized  secondary  school  with  15 
units  credit.     In  cases  of  exceptional  ability,  14  units  may  be  ac- 
cepted. 
Degree :  A.  B. — Three-year  course. 
Faculty,  24. 

Students,  156,  of  whom  3  are  from  foreign  countries. 
Expenses : 
Tuition- 
College $50 

University 100 

Board,  college  dining  hall,  $6  a  wTeek. 
Room,  $1.50  to  $3  a  week. 
Total  annual  expenses,  $300  and  upward. 
Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  university  is  strictly  a  graduate 
school.     It  is  devoted  primarily  to  research,  secondarily  to  the  training  of 
investigators  and  teachers.    For  both  these  ends  it  emphasizes  the  importance 

*  Reorganized  as  one  institution  (Clark  University)   in  1920. 
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of  close  personal  relations  between  professors  and  students.  Its  small  student 
body  and  large  teaching  staff  have  enabled  It  to  foster  these  relations. 

Especially  noteworthy,  both  on  account  of  the  eminence  of  the  instructors 
and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  courses,  is  the  work  in  education,  under 
which  head  is  included  instruction  In  psychology  and  pedagogy.  The  univer- 
sity is  one  of  the  few  in  the  country  to  possess  an  excellently  equipped  peda- 
gogical museum.  A  children's  institute  provides  special  facilities  for  various 
branches  of  child  study. 

Clark  College  is  the  only  college  mentioned  in  this  bulletin  which  regularly 
grants  the  A.  B.  in  three  years.  It  seeks  to  do  this  without  lowering  the  stand- 
ard of  the  degree  by  requiring  a  greater  amount  of  work  of  each  student  weekly, 
by  the  exclusion  of  extraneous  activities  (such  as  intercollegiate  athletics) 
which  make  large  demands  on  the  students'  time,  by  maintaining  a  relatively 
large  faculty,  and  by  the  immediate  dismissal  of  all  students  who  can  not 
maintain  the  required  pace. 

The  library,  used  jointly  by  university  and  college,  is  exceptional  in  equip- 
ment and  administration.  It  is  maintained  by  an  ample  separate  endowment 
which  permits  the  purchase  of  any  book  needed  for  any  investigation. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  Cambridge,  Mom.,  a  dtj  of  ltt,694  inhabitants,  adjoining  Boston, 
748,060  Inhabitants.     Founded  in  1636,  it  fe  the  oldest  American  uniyersitj. 

Harvard  College,  undergraduate  department  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Admission:  16i  units,  by  examination.    Two  plans. 

1.  Examinations  in  all  subjects ;  Hi  or  12|  units  prescribed  for  A.  B. 

course — 3  English,  2  Greek  or  3  Latin,  2  modern  languages,  2i 
mathematics,  1  history,  1  science.  10i  units  prescribed  for  S.  B. 
course — 3  English,  3  modern  languages,  21  mathematics,  1  history , 
1  science. 

2.  Secondary  school  record  showing  work  in  languages,  science,  mathe- 

matics, and  history.    Examinations  in  English,  a  foreign  language, 
mathematics  or  science,  and  one  other  subject. 
Degrees:  A.  B.  and  S.  B. 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. — Advanced  instruction  in  the  arts  and 
pure  science. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

A.  M. — At  least  one  year  of  approved  postgraduate  study,  completed 

with  distinction. 
Ph.  D. — At  least  two  years  of  advanced  study ;  a  thesis ;  examinations. 
"  The  requirements  of  time  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  are 

wholly  secondary." 
Engineering  School. — Including  mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  and  sanitary  engi- 
neering, mining,  metallurgy,  and  industrial  chemistry.     Undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses. 

Admission :  By  examination,  same  as  for  Harvard  College. 
Degrees: 

S.  B.  (in  Mechanical  Engineering,  in  Electrical  Engineering,  in  Civil 
Engineering,  in  Sanitary  Engineering,  in  Mining,  in  Metallurgy,  in 
Industrial  Chemistry). 
S.  M.  (in  Mechanical  Engineering,  in  Electrical  Engineering,  in  Civil 
Engineering,  in  Sanitary  Engineering,  in  Industrial  Chemistry;  also 
Mining  Engineer,  and  Metallurgical  Engineer) — one  year  of  gradu- 
ate technical  study  beyond  the  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Bp  - 
of  Science.  • 

S.  D. — Requirements  same  as  for  Ph.  D. 
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Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration.  Scientific  instruction  in  principles 
of  business  organization  and  administration  and  in  specialized  branches  of 
modern  business. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  decree  from  recognized  college. 

Degree :  M.  B.  A. — Two  years  of  i>ostgraduate  study ;  tliesls. 

Divinity  School. 

Admission :  A.  B.  or  equivalent. 
Degrees : 

S.  T.  B. — Three-year  course. 

S.  T.  M. — One  year  of  advanced  study  after  taking  S.  T.  B. 
Th.  D. — Not  less  than  two  years  of  advanced  study ;  thesis ;  examina- 
tion. 

Law  School. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

LL.  R — Three-year  course, 

S.  J.  D. — One  year  of  advanced  stady  after  taking  LL.  B. 

Medical  School. 

Admission :  Collegiate  degree,  or  two  years  of  collegiate  work,  showing  rank 

in  first  third  of  ciasa, 
Degrees : 

M.  D. — Four-year  course, 

D.  P.  H. — One  year's  study  after  taking  M.  D. 

Graduate  School  of  Medicine. 
Admission:  M.  D. 

Graduate  Schools  of  Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture. 
Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. 
Degrees:  M.  Arch,  and  M.  L.  A. 

Graduate  School  of  Applied  Biology  (Bussey  Institution  of  Applied  Biology). 
Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

S.  M.  and  M.  F. — Two-year  courses. 

S.  D. — Requirements  same  as  for  Ph.  D. 

Dental  School. 

Admission:  Graduation   from   secondary    school,    if   course    has    included 

required  subjects. 
Degree:  D.  M.  D. — Four-year  course. 

School  for  Health  Officers. 

Admission  :  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college,  or  M.  D.,  or  qualifi- 
cations satisfactory  to  the  Administrative  Board. 
Certificate:  O.  P.  H. 

Miscellaneous : 

Arnold  Arboretum. 

Astronomical  Observatory. 

Museums  of  Zoology,  Ethnology,  Archaeology,  etc. 

Botanical  Garden. 

Gray  Herbarium. 

Library. 
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Expenses: 

Tuition  in  Harvard  College  and  graduate  schools $150 

In  medical  school 225 

In  dental  school 20O-150 

Bond  from  students  in  Harvard  College  and  graduate  students 400 

Bond  from  students  in  medical  and  dental  schools 50 

Rooms    in    dormitories 50-200 

Board  at  Memorial  Hall,  $7  per  week. 
Board  at  Foxcroft  Hall,  a  la  carte. 
Faculty,  803." 

Students,  5,407,*  of  whom  148  are  from  foreign  countries. 
Radcllffe  College.    Affiliated  with  Harvard  University.     Admits  women  only. 
Undergraduate  Department — 

Admission:  As  in  Harvard  College. 
Degree :  A.  B. — Four-year  course. 
Graduate  Department —  * 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

A.  M.    Requirements  same  as  in  Harvard  College. 
Ph.  D.    Requirements  same  as  in  Harvard  College. 
Expenses : 

Tuition $200 

Board *_ 21G 

Room 72-324 

Faculty,  122." 

Students,  568,w  of  whom  7  are  from  foreign  countries. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreiffn  students. — Harvard  College  offers  exceptional 
advantages  for  undergraduate  study  because  of  the  strong  graduate  schools 
included  in  the  university,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  connected  with  these  schools  also  give  instruction  to 
undergraduate  students. 

The  schools  of  engineering,  architecture  and  landscape  architecture,  and 
forestry  are  strictly  graduate  schools,  and  therefore  demand  a  more  extended 
general  and  special  training  than  is  usually  required  to  secure  degrees  In  these 
departments. 

The  medical  school  occupies  a  new  spacious  and  magnificently  equipped  group 
of  buildings  in  Boston  within  easy  reach  of  the  hospitals  affiliated  with  it. 
Clinical  instruction  is  given  at  17  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  infirmaries.  This 
number  includes  the  largest  State  and  city  institutions.  "About  80  appoint- 
ments as  internes  and  assistants  are  made  annually  to  hospitals  in  and  about 
Boston  for  terms  of  service  varying  from  six  months  to  two  years."  Almost 
every  graduate  may  receive  one  of  these  appointments. 

The  school  for  health  officers,  conducted  by  Harvard  University  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  cooperation,  prepares  young  men  for 
administrative  positions  as  health  officers,  members  of  boards  of  health,  secre- 
taries, agents,  or  inspectors  of  health  organizations.  The  subjects  embraced  in 
the  course  include  medical,  biological,  hygienic,  and  engineering  sciences, 
together  with  practical  health  administration. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
graduate  schools  in  the  country.    The  following  departments  are  especially  note- 
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worthy  by  reason  of  the  outstanding  eminence  of  the  professors  connected  with 
them,  or  because  of  exceptional  material  equipment:  Astronomy,  biology,  bot- 
any, chemistry,  comparative  literature,  economics  and  sociology  (called  social 
ethics),  education,  English  language  and  literature,  Germanic  languages  and 
literature,  history  and  government,  philosophy  and  psychology,  Romance  lan- 
guages and  literatures. 

MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Amherst,  Maaa.,  a  town  of  5,550  inhabitants. 
A  "  land-grant "  institution,  incorporated  in   1863 ;  coeducational. 

Undergraduate  course,  4  years. 

Admission :  14  units ;  8i  prescribed — 2 }  mathematics,  3  English,  2  modern 

languages,  1  history. 
Degree  conferred. — B.  S. 

Work  for  all  during  the  first  two  years  is  practically  the  same.  In  the 
third  term  of  sophomore  year,  the  student  selects  one  subject  (agriculture, 
agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  poultry  husbandry,  floriculture, 
forestry,  landscape  gardening,  vegetable  gardening,  pomology,  agricultural 
chemistry,  economic  entomology,  rural  sociology,  agricultural  economics,  mi- 
crobiology, plant  physiology,  and  pathology,  agricultural  education,  rural 
journalism)  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize.  In  this  and  correlated  sub- 
jects almost  all  the  work  of  his  final  two  years  will  lie. 
Graduate  School : 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees  conferred : 

M.  S. ;  M.  S.  Agr. ;  M.  L.  A.  (Master  of  Landscape  Architecture)—  H 

years'  graduate  study  in  2  subjects ;  thesis ;  examination. 
Ph.  D.  Agr. — Three  years'  graduate  study  in  3  subjects ;  thesis ;  examina- 
tions. 
Expenses : 

Tuition    (free   to   residents  of   Massachusetts),   nonresidents   of 

Massachusetts $60 

Tuition    to   foreigners 120 

Room 30-100 

Board  (college  dining  hall)  per  week 6 

Total  annual  expense 325-400 

Faculty,  67. 

Students,  384,  of  whom  3  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  China,  1; 
India,  1 ;  Japan,  1. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — Equipment  for  work  in  entomology  la 
especially  complete.  It  includes  a  library,  a  new  fireproof  entomological  and 
zoological  building  with  laboratories,  museums,  and  lecture  rooms;  an  eight- 
room  building  for  instruction  in  bee-keeping ;  and  an  apiary  with  50  colonies  of 
bees. 

The  course  In  pomology  includes  practical,  systematic,  and  commercial 
pomology,  with  a  course  in  spraying.  For  this  work  the  college  possesses  20 
acres  of  orchard. 

Strong  courses  are  offered  In  plant  physiology  and  pathology,  horticulture,  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  plant  breeding,  floriculture,  landscape  gardening,  market 
gardening,  agricultural  economics,  rural  sociology,  farm  administration,  dairy- 
ing, microbiology,  poultry  husbandry,  and  agricultural  education. 

Especially  attractive  courses  are  offered  in  the  graduate  school  by  practically 
all  departments. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  Cambridge,  Maes.,  a  dtj  of  109,694  in- 
habitants, adjacent  to  Boston.     Incorporated,  1861;  coeducational. 

Undergraduate  courses: 

Admission:  Examination.  Prescribed  subjects:  Algebra,  plane  and  solid 
geometry,  trigonometry ,  physics,  French  or  German,  English,  and  his- 
tory. Evidence  of  satisfactory  work  in  two  electives,  selected  from  a 
number  of  subjects,  or  one  continued  throughout  two  years.  Students 
from  countries  where  a  language  other  than  English  is  spoken  are  in 
most  cases  allowed  to  substitute  their  own  language  for  either  French 
or  German. 

Four-year  courses  are  offered  in  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engi- 
neering, mining  engineering  and  metallurgy,  architecture  (including 
architectural  engineering),  chemistry,  electrical  engineering,  biology  and 
public  health,  physics,  general  science,  chemical  engineering,  sanitary 
engineering,  geology  (including  geological  engineering),  naval  archi- 
tecture and  marine  engineering,  electrochemical  engineering,  and  engi- 
neering administration. 

Five-year  undergraduate  courses  are  offered  for  those  who  wish  to 
combine  two  related  courses,  to  add  to  their  strictly  professional  studies 
work  of  a  more  general  nature,  or  to  distribute  the  work  of  a  regular 
four-year*  course  over  five. 

Special  summer  work  is  required  between  the  first  and  second  years 
in  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering  and  between  the  second  and  third 
years  in  civil  and  sanitary  engineering,  mining,  and  metallurgy.  In 
connection  with  various  departments,  students  are  given  special  facilities 
during  the  summer  to  engage  iu  field  work  or  to  visit  and  report  on  mines 
or  industrial  establishments. 

A  thesis,  original  report,  or  design  is  required  at  the  completion  of  any 
course. 
Degree:  B.  S. 
Graduate  courses: 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college  or  scientific  scliool. 
Degrees: 

M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study  if  previous  work  Is  equivalent 

to  Institute's  undergraduate  courses;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study  and  research,  mainly  in 

general  science. 
Doctor  of  Engineering. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study  and  re- 
search, mainly  in  engineering  subjects. 
School  for  Health  Officers,  a  joint  establishment  of  Harvard  University  and  the 
Institute,  to  train  students  for  public-health  work. 
Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college,  or  M.  D. 
Certificate:  C.  P.  H. 
Expenses : 

Tuition ^ $300 

Board  and  room,  per  week 9-12 

Laboratory  breakage  deposit 15-50 

Faculty,  146  professors,  185  other  members  educational  staff. 
Students,  2,000,  of  whom  150  are  from  foreign  countries. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — Nearby  are  the  Boston  libraries ; 
the  manufacturing  district  in  which  the  institute  is  situated  offers  unus 
opportunities  for  observation  and  practical  work. 
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The  proportion  of  foreign  students  is  about  7  per  cent  of  the  total  regis- 
tration, the  highest  proportion  among  the  large  colleges  of  the  country. 

After  50  years  on  its  original  site  in  Boston,  the  Institute  in  1916  moved  all 
its  departments  except  that  of  architecture  to  a  location  in  Cambridge,  across 
the  Charles  River  from  Boston.  It  has  expended  more  than  eight  and  a  half 
million  dollars  in  the  development  of  its  new  plant  Its  laboratories  of  steam, 
electrical,  hydraulic,  and  gas  engineering,  and  of  testing  materials  are  unex- 
celled, having  been  built  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  best  laboratories  In 
Yarious  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  also  large  laboratories  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology. 

In  1918-^9  the  registration  was  2,000,  there  being  over  200  in  each  of  the 
departments  of  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  chemical  engineering,  and 
engineering  administration,  and  1,000  students  In  all  the  engineering  depart- 
ments. 

The  work  in  naval  architecture  and  marine  engineering  is  facilitated  by  the 
proximity  of  the  institute  to  the  navy  yard  and  the  Fore  River  Shipyard. 
Courses  in  this  department  include  a  study  of  mechanism,  thermodynamics, 
applied  mechanics,  hydraulics,  heat  engineering,  steam  turbines,  and  marine 
engineering.  For  the  past  18  years  the  U.  S.  Navy  Department  has  sent  grad- 
uates of  the  Naval  Academy  to  this  school  for  special  training  in  naval  con- 
struction. Both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  have  detailed  officer*  to  study  aero- 
nautical engineering  at  this  institute.  The  aerodynamical  laboratory  provides 
unusual  facilities  for  research  and  experiment  in' this  subject. 

For  students  in  architecture  there  are  two  options:  (1)  General  architecture 
with  emphasis  upon  design  and  art,  and  (2)  architectural  engineering  with 
emphasis  upon  structural  design  and  engineering'. 

The  graduate  course  in  aeronautical  engineering  includes  theoretical  dynamics 
of  rigid  bodies  and  fluids  and  the  general  theory  and  design  of  aircraft 

There  are  well -equipped  research  laboratories  in  applied  chemistry,  physical 
chemistry,  biology,  and  the  various  special  branches  of  engineering  (including 
aerodynamics). 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  a  town  of  5,527  inhabttaBte.     Founded. 
ISM;  for  wonen  only. 


Admission  :  15  units,  11  prescribed ;  3  English,  1  history,  4  Latin*  8  mathematics. 

Degrees: 

A  B. — Four-year  course. 

A.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study  for  those  holding  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  a  recognized  college.  A  thesis  in  the  major  subject  is 
usually  required. 

Expenses : 

Tuition $175 

Board  and  room 325 

Total  annual  expense,  including  laboratory  fees  and  incidentals 575 

Faculty,  99. 

Students,  874,  of  whom  8  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:   China,  6; 
France,  1 ;  Japan,  1. 

SIMMONS  COLLEGE,  Boston,  Maw.,  a  city  of  748.M0  inhabitant*.     OponeA,  19t2. 

Admission  :  15  units,  9  prescribed — 3  English,  3  foreign  language,  2  mathematics, 
1  history.    Two  restricted  to  foregoing  subjects  and  science,  4  free  margin. 
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Degrees: 

B.  S. — Four-year  courses  in  household  economics,  secretarial  studies,  library 
science,  general  science,  social  work,  education  for  store  service,  public 
health  nursing. 
M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study  after  B.  S.  Certificates  are  granted 
to  students  completing  short  courses  in  any  of  the  departments  men- 
tioned above,  or  in  that  of  industrial  teaching. 
Expenses: 

Tuition ^ $150 

Board  and  room 275-350 

Total  annual  expense 415-500 

Faculty,  130. 

Students,  1,011,  of  whom  11  are  from  foreign  countries. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — Simmons  offers,  to  women  only,  thor- 
ough courses,  combining  both  professional  and  cultural  studies,  and  aiming  to 
fit  the  student  to  earn  an  independent  livelihood. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  four-year  programs  there  are  one-year  and  two-year 
courses,  designed  for  college  graduates,  which  lead  to  the  bachelor's  degree;  and 
also  courses  of  one  year  for  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree.  In 
all  departments  the  curricula  are  largely  prescribed  and  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  practical  side  of  the  work. 

SMITH  COLLEGE,  Northampton,  Man*  a  city  of  21351  Inhabitants.      Founded,   1871,  for 


Admission   (undergraduate  work)  :  14}  units;   10$  prescribed — 3  English,  2| 

mathematics,  1  history,  4  Latin  or  Greek. 
Degree:  A.  B. — Four-year  course. 

Admission  (graduate  work)  :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

A.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  work.    Also  conferred  upon  Smith  gradu- 
ates for  work  done  In  absentia  after  three  years  and  the  presentation  of 
thesis. 
Ph.  D.  (rarely  conferred). — Three  years'  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 
Expenses: 

Tuition $200 

Board  and  room,  at  college 350 

Board  and  room,  away  from  college,  per  week 8-17 

Faculty,  181. 

Students,  2,107,  of  whom  16  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  Canada,  9; 
China,  S ;  France,  2 ;  England,  1 ;  Ecuador.  1. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — A  fund  of  $7,500  has  recently  been 
donated  by  the  class  of  1860  to  establish  the  La  tin- American  scholarship  of  the 
class  of  1890.  This  will  yield  from  $337.50  to  $375  a  yea?.  Preference  in  the 
award  of  the  scholarship  will  be  given  to  deserving  candidates  from  Latin- 
American  countries. 

TUFTS  COLLEGE,  Medford,   Maw.,   near  Boston,  a   city  of   748,060   inhabitant*.     Founded, 
1852. 

School  of  Liberal  Arts.     Undergraduate. 

Admission:  15  units;  8}  prescribed — 3  EugUsh,  2  foreign  language,  1  his- 
tory, 2J  mathematics. 
Degrees: 

A.  B.  and  B.  S. — Four-year  courses. 

B.  S.  in  Chemistry. — Four-year  course. 
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Engineering  School. 

Admission:  14  units;  9  prescribed — 3  English,  2  foreign  language,  1  history, 

3  mathematics. 
Degree:  B.  S. — Four-year  courses  in  civil,  structural,  mechanical,  electri- 
cal, and  chemical  engineering. 
Graduate  School. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees :  M.  A.  and  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Crane  Theological   School    (Universalist). 
Admission:  As  in  School  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Degree:  B.  D. — Five-year  course.    This  degree  is  also  conferred  upon  stu- 
dents who  have  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college 
and  complete  a  three-year  course  in  the  theological  school. 
Jackson  College.    An  undergraduate  college  for  women  equivalent  to  the  School 
of  Liberal  Arts. 
Admission :  15  units,  as  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts. 
Degrees:  A.  B.  and  B.  S. — Four-year  courses. 
Medical  School  (Boston). 

Admission:  Two  years'  collegiate  work,  Including  physics,  chemistry,  bi- 
ology, and  German  or  French. 
Degree:   M.   D. — Four-year  course. 
Dental   School    (Boston). 

Admission:  14  units;  81  prescribed — 3  English,  2  foreign  language,  1  phys- 
ics, 21  mathematics. 
Degree:  D.  M.  D. — Four-year  course. 
Expenses : 
Tuition — 

School  of  Liberal  Arts,  Jackson  College $125" 

Graduate  School 100 

Crane  Theological  School  (including  room) 100 

Medical  and  Dental  Schools 150 

Engineering    School 175 

Board  at  College,  $5  a  week. 

Room  at  college 25-SO 

Board  and  room  at  Boston,  $5.50  to  $7  a  week. 

Total  annual  expense 350-450 

Faculty,  262. 

Students,  1,645,  of  whom  33  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  Canada,  16; 
China,  4;  England,  3;  British  West  Indies,  2;  Turkey,  2;  Mexico,  1;  Swe- 
den, 1 ;  Portugal,  1 ;  Bermuda,  1 ;  Germany,  1 ;  British  Guiana,  1. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  Dental  School  is  well  equipped, 
and  its  location  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  Boston  assures  excellent  clinical  facili- 
ties. 

A  four-year  course  in  chemistry  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  fits  men  for 
positions  of  responsibility  in  industrial  chemistry. 

The  School  of  Engineering  offers  courses  In  civil,  structural,  electrical,  me- 
chanical, and  chemical  engineering.  In  all  departments  the  work  of  the  first 
two  years  is  the  same,  and  aims  to  give  the  student  a  strong  scientific  founda- 
tion for  work  in  his  chosen  field,  and  as  liberal  an  education  as  possible.  Ad- 
vanced and  technical  study  in  the  different  fields  of  engineering  begins  in  the 
third  year. 
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'WORCESTER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  Worcester,  Mats.,  a  city  of  179,754  inhabitants. 
Founded,  1865. 

Undergraduate  Department : 

Admission :  Graduation  from  a  recognized  secondary  school,  including  work 
in  English,  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry;  history,  two  foreign  lan- 
guages (one  of  which  must  be  French  or  German),  chemistry,  or  physics. 
Degree:  B.  S. — Four-year  course;  thesis. 
Graduate  Department: 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

M.  S.-r-One  year  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 

Sc.  D. — Three  years'  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 

M.  E.,  E.  E.,  C.  E.,  Ch.  E. — One  year  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 

These  degrees  may  also  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  institute 
Who  have  had  three  years'  professional  experience,  Including  responsible 
charge  of  work  in  that  line  for  which  the  degree  is  to  be  given,  and 
who  present  a  thesis. 
Expenses : 

Tuition '_ $150 

Laboratory  and  gymnasium  fees 20 

Board  and  room,  $6  a  week  and  upward. 

Total  annual  expense 500-600 

Faculty,  44. 

Students,  474,  of  whom  six  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  Chinese,  2; 
Korean,  1 ;  South  America,  3. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — Strong  courses  are  offered  in  mechani- 
cal, civil,  and  electrical  engineering,  chemistry,  and  general  science.  The  insti- 
tute lays  especial  emphasis  upon  practice  wTork.  It  was  the  first  institution  in 
the  country  to  establish  workshops  in  connection  with  courses  in  engineering. 
These  supplement  the  well-equipped  laboratories.  The  shops  are  run  under 
commercial  conditions,  with  a  permanent  staff  of  employees,  affording  the 
student  valuable  training  in  scientific  management.  Instruction  in  electrical 
engineering  design  and  electric  railway  engineering  is  offered  in  the  depart- 
ment of  electrical  engineering. 

MICHIGAN  COLLEGE  OF  MINES,  Houghton,  Mich.,  a  town  of  4,466  inhabitants.     Founded, 
1885. 

Admission :  15  units,  9  prescribed — 3  English,  2  mathematics,  1  physics,  2  for- 
eign language. 
Degree :  E.  M. — Four-year  course.    If  the  student  attends  the  summer  session  it 
is  possible  to  fulfill  the  requirements  in  three  calendar  years.    A  candidate 
may,  upon  application,  receive  the  B.  S. 
Expenses : 

Tuition,  residents  of  Michigan $25 

Tuition,  nonresidents  of  Michigan 150 

Minimum  annual  expense 550 

Board  and  room,  $30  a  month  and  upward. 
Faculty,  28. 
Students,  140,  of  whom  6  are  from  China. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  college  gives  courses  in  metal- 
lurgy ;  mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  and  mining  engineering ;  ore  dressing ;  geology 
and  mineralogy;  and  technical  writing.  The  location  of  the  college  makes 
possible  practical  work  in  copper  and  iron  mining. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  MICHIGAN,  Ann  Alter,  Midi,  a  cttar  •*  I9.5U  faihaMtau*. 

1837;  coeducational. 

College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.     Undergraduate. 

Admission :  15  units,  8  prescribed — 3  English,  2  foreign  language,  2  mathe- 
matics, 1  science. 
Degrees: 

A.  B. — Four-year  course.  A  student  who  has  completed  half  tills  work 
in  mathematics  and  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  may,  if  he 
desires,  receive  the  degree  B.  S. 

Special  course  in  landscape  design,  5  years.  (B.  S.  or  A.  B.  at  end  of 
fourth  year.    M.  L.  D.  at  end  of  fifth  year. ) 

B.  S.  in  Chemistry. — Four-year  course  specializing  in  chemistry. 
B.  S.  in  Forestry. — Four-year  course  in  forestry. 

Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture. 

Admission:  15  units;  11£  or  12  prescribed — 3  English,  3  mathematics,  1 
physics,  1  history,  2  foreign  language,  1$  or  2  to  be  selected  from  the 
following:  Chemistry   1,   trigonometry    1,   French   or   German   1    or   2, 
Greek  or  Latin  1  or  2,  manual  training  1. 
Degrees: 

B.  S.  In  Engineering. — Four-year  course. 
B.  S.  in  Architecture. — Four-year  course. 

Medical  School. 

Admission:  Two  years'  collegiate  work. 
Degree:  M.  D. — Four-year  course. 

Law  School. 

Admission:  Two  years'  collegiate  work. 


LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
LL.  M. — One  year  after  LL.  B. 

J.  D. — Three-year  course  for  those  having  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a 
recognised  college. 

College  of  Pharmacy. 

Admission  :  15  units;  8  prescribed — 3  English,  2  foreign  language,  2  mathe- 
matics, 1  physics. 
Degrees: 

Ph.  C. — Three-year  course. 

B.  S.  in  Pharmacy. — Four-year  course. 

Homeopathic  Medical  School,  offers  work  in  medicine  and  surgery,  especially 
from  a  homeopathic  standpoint. 

Admission :  Two  years  of  collegiate  work. 
Degree:  M.  D. — Four-year  course. 

College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Admission:  15  units;  9  prescribed — 3  English,  2  mathematics,  2  science,  2 

Latin.     One  year  of  collegiate  work  in  fall  of  1920. 
Degrees : 

D.  D.  S. — Four-year  course. 

M.  S. — At  least  one  year  of  postgraduate  work.  Two  years  of  practice 
and  publication  of  original  articles  of  scientific  value  are  prerequi- 
site for  this  degree. 

Graduate  School. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
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Graduate  School — Continued. 
Degrees: 

A.  M.  and  M.  S. — One  year  postgraduate  work. 

M.   S.  in  Forestry. — One  year  of  postgraduate  work  after  B.   S.  in 

Forestry. 
M.  L.  D. — One  year  postgraduate  work  after  A.  B. 
M.  S.  in  Engineering. — One  year  postgraduate  work  after  B.  S. 
M.   S.  in  Architecture. — One  year  of  postgraduate  work  after  B.  S. 

in  Architecture. 
M.  S.  in  Public  Health. — One  year  of  postgraduate  work  after  M.  D. 
To  obtain  this  degree  a  student  must  also  have  an  A.  B.  or  B.  S. 
•    Advanced  Engineering  degrees:  C.  E.,  M.  E.,  E.  E.,  Ch.  E.,  Nav.  Arch., 
Mar.  E.,  Arch.      (At  least  five  years  must  have  elapsed  after  the 
bachelor's   degree  before    registration   for   engineering  degree.     At 
least  one  year  must  have  been  spent  in  responsible  charge  of  some 
professional  work.)     One  year  advanced  study.     Thesis. 
Ph.  D.  or  Sc  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  work.    Thesis. 
D.  P.  H. — Two  years  after  M.  D.    Thesis.     (A  bachelor's  degree  is  a 
prerequisite.) 
Summer  session:  A  regular  term  of  eight  weeks  (one-half  semester)  offer- 
ing undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  all  the  schools  and  colleges. 
Expenses: 
Annual  fee — 
College  of  Literature,   Science,   and   the  Arts  and   Graduate 
School: 

Men.  Women. 
Residents  of  Michigan $40        $45 

Nonresidents  of  "Michigan 69  65 

Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Architecture : 

Residents  of  Michigan 64  60 

Nonresidents  of  Michigan 04  90 

Medical    School   and   Homeopathic   Medical   School    (including 
laboratory  fees)  : 

Residents  of  Michigan 107        103 

Nonresidents  of  Michigan 127        123 

Law  School: 

Residents  of  Michigan 74  70 

Nonresidents  of  Michigan 84  80 

College  of  Pharmacy : 

Residents  of  Michigan G4  60 

Nonresidents  of  Michigan 84  80 

College  of  Dental  Surgery  : 

Residents  of  Michigan 114        110 

Nonresidents  of  Michigan 134         130 

Matriculation  Fee,  on  first  entering — 

Residents  of  Michigan 10  10 

Nonresidents  of  Michigan 25  25 

Board,  about  $6  a  week. 
Room,  $2  to  $3  a  week. 

Total  annual  expense,  estimated $600-$700 

Faculty,  500. 
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Students,  7,000,  of  whom  190  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  China,  30; 

South  Africa,  27 ;  Canada,  26 ;  Japan,  23 ;  Porto  Rico,  11 ;  Russia,  11 ;  Hawaii, 

6;  Armenia,  6;  Mexico,  5;  Philippines,  5;  Argentina,  5;  Holland,  4;  Chile,  4; 

Poland,  3;  Turkey,  3;  India,  3;  Hungary,  2;  Peru,  2;  Germany,  2;  Brazil,  1; 

Italy,  1 ;  France,  1 ;  Egypt,  1 ;  Spain,  1 ;  Nicaragua,  1 ;  Singapore,  1 ;  Greece, 

1 ;  Switzerland,  1 ;  Korea,  1 ;  Jamaica,  1 ;  Cuba,  1. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  College  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  the  Arts  offers  a  very  large  variety  of  courses  in  English  and  the  ancient 
and  modern  foreign  languages,  music  and  fine  arts,  history,  political  science, 
political  economy,  commerce,  and  sociology,  philosophy,  psychology  and  edu- 
cation, mathematics,  and  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  Special  four- 
year  programs  are  arranged  in  journalism,  general  business,  accounting;  bank- 
ing, and  insurance  and  statistics,  and  a  five-year  program  in  government  and 
municipal  administration.  The  four-year  program  in  technical  and  applied 
chemistry  leads  to  a  special  degree. 

The  university  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  need  for  trained  spe- 
cialists in  landscape  design,  and  to  establish  a  course  for  that  purpose.  The 
work  in  this  field  covers  five  years,  and  includes,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount 
of  nonprofessional  studies,  such  subjects  as  civic  improvement,  design  of 
home  grounds,  country  places,  and  cemeteries,  park  and  city  planning,  forestry, 
architecture,  fine  arts,  surveying,  and  municipal  engineering. 

The  work  in  forestry  is  prescribed  throughout  the  four  undergraduate 
years.  Courses  will  be  recommended  for  such  lines  as  forest  engineer,  forest 
entomologist,  forest  pathologist,  forest  grazing  expert,  city  forester,  and  others. 

Combined  curricula  are  offered,  leading  to  degrees  in  letters  and  in  law, 
medicine,  and  dentistry. 

In  the  College  of  Engineering  the  student  selects,  that  field  in  which  he 
wishes  to  work  from  among  the  groups  into  which  the  general  subject  is 
divided.  Civil  engineering  includes  structural,  hydraulic,  transportation,  high- 
way, sanitary,  municipal,  and  geodetic  engineering.  Steam  power,  internal- 
combustion,  machine  design,  hydro-mechanical,  heating,  ventilating,  and  re- 
frigerating, industrial,  and  automobile  engineering  are  the  mechanical  en- 
gineering groups.  Electrical  engineering  includes  the  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  radio,  power,  railway,  and  illumination  groups.  Chemical  engineering 
comprises  metallurgy,  gas  engineering,  organic  industries,  general  manufac- 
ture, and  paper  manufacturing. 

The  university  is  one  of  the  few  in  this  country  offering  thorough  courses  in 
marine  engineering  and  naval  architecture.  A  special  laboratory  is  equipped 
for  this  work,  and  includes  a  naval  tank  for  various  experiments  relating  to 
resistance,  propulsion,  and  steering,  to  be  made  upon  models  of  ships  and 
propellers.     Thorough  courses  are  also  given  in  aeronautical  engineering. 

The  work  in  architecture  includes  design,  construction,  and  architectural 
engineering. 

The  Law  School  has  been  long  established,  and  offers  instruction  by  the 
latest  methods  in  the  fundamental  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  law. 

Both  the  Medical  School  and  the  Homeopathic  Medical  School  maintain  the 
highest  standards,  with  modern  laboratories,  ample  clinics,  bedside  instruc- 
tion in  large,  well-equipped  hospitals  under  faculty  control.  Both  schools 
conduct  training  schools  for  nurses. 

The  Dental  College  is  of  highest  rank,  and  its  diplomas  are  recognized  the 
world  around.  Its  laboratories  and  operating  rooms  are  large  and  well  equipped, 
and  the  clinical  material  is  abundant. 
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The  College  of  Pharmacy,  in  addition  to  undergraduate  courses,  offers  facili- 
ties for  advanced  work  in  food  and  drug  analysis,  drug  assaying,  pharmacology, 
bacteriology,  and  physiological  chemistry. 

The  Graduate  School  affords  opportunity  for  advanced  study  leading  to  the 
higher  academic,  technical,  and  professional  degrees,  including  the  most 
modern  work  in  public  health. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  a.  city  a*  *80,5S2  inhabitant..     Founded, 
1851;  a  "land-grant"  institution;  coeducational. 

College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  (undergraduate). 

Admission:  15  units;  prescribed — 4  English  (if  4  units  of  foreign  language 

are  offered  3  English  will  be  accepted),  2  mathematics. 
Degrees: 

A.  B. — Four-year  course  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts. 

B.  S. — Four-year  courses  in — 

Combined  arts  and  medicine. 

Business  education. 

Social  and  civic  work  (four  and  five  years).    At  end  of  fifth  year 

M.  A.  degree  awarded. 
Interior  decoration. 
B.  Mus. — Four-year  course  in  arts  and  music.    For  admission  evidence 
of  musical  ability,  in  addition  to  the  required  15  units,  must  be 
shown. 
College  of  Engineering  and  Architecture. 

Admission:  15  units;  prescribed — 4  English  (if  two  years  foreign  language 

are  offered  3  English  will  be  accepted),  2  mathematics. 
Degrees : 

B.  S.  in  Engineering. — Four-year  course. 

B.  S.  in  Architecture. — Four-year  course. 

C.  E.,  M.  E.,  E.  E.,  Architect — Five-year  courses;  thesis. 
College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics  (at  St.  Paul). 

Admission:  15  units,  as  In  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts. 
Degree:  B.  S. — Four-year  courses  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  home  eco- 
nomics. 
Law  School. 

Admission:  Two  years  of  collegiate  work. 
Degree:  LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
Medical  School. 

Admission :  Two  years  of  collegiate  work,  including  rhetoric,  physics,  chem- 
istry, zoology,  French  or  German. 
Degrees : 

B.  S. — Four-year  course  (2  arts,  2  medicine). 

M.  D. — Four  years'  study,  and  one  year  to  be  spent  as  an  interne  in 
an  approved  hospital  or  in  approved  laboratory  study.    ' 
College  of  Dentistry. 

Admission:  15  units;  6  prescribed — 3  English,  2  mathematics,  1  chemistry. 
Degree:  D.  D.  S. — Four  and  five-year  courses. 
School  of  Mines. 

Admission:  15  units;  5  prescribed — 3  English,  2  mathematics. 
Degrees: 

E.  M.   (Engineer  of  Mines) — Four-year  course;  thesis. 

E.  M.  (Geology)    (Engineer  of  Mines  in  Geology) — Four-year  course; 

thesis. 
Met.  E.   (Metallurgical  Engineer) — Four-year  course;  thesis. 
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College  of  Pharmacy. 

Admission:  15  units;  7  or  8  prescribed— 4  English,  or  S  English  accom- 
panied by  2  in  a  foreign  language,  2  mathematics,  1  Latin. 
Degrees; 

Ph.C. — Three-year  course. 
B.  S.  in  Phm. — Four-year  course. 
M.  S.  in  Phm. — Five-year  course. 
D.  Sc.  in  Phm. — Six-year  course. 
School  of  Chemistry. 

Admission:  15  raits;  5$  prescribed — 3  English,  2|  mathematics. 
Degrees: 

B.  S.  in  Chem. — Four-year  course  In  analytical  chemistry. 
B.  A. — Four-year  course  in  arts  and  chemistry. 
B.  S.  in  Chem. — Five-year  course  in  arts  and  chemistry. 
B.  S. — Four-year  course  in  applied  chemistry." 
Chem.  E. — Five-year  course  in  applied  chemistry. 
College  of  Education. 

Admission :  Two  years'  collegiate  work. 
Degree :  B.  S.  in  Education — Two-year  course. 
Graduate  School. 

Admission*  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

M.  A.,  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — At  least  three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Expenses: 

Incidental  fee  { Colleges  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,  Education! 
Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics) — 

Resident $40 

Nonresident 80 

Graduate  School 30 

College  of  Engineering 60 

Schools  of  Mines  and  Chemistry 55 

Law  School 65 

College  of  Pharmacy 55 

Medical    School 150 

College  of  Dentistry 100 

Board,  per  week 4.50-6 

Room,  per  month 6-20 

Total  annual  expense 350-950 

Faculty,  600. 

Students,  5,567  collegiate,  4,312  subcollegiate,  2,234  extension ;  total,  12,113,  of 
whom  45  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows :  Austria-Hungary,  2 ;  Canada, 
4;  China,  7;  Cuba,  1;  England,  2;  France,  1;  Dominican  Republic,  2;  India, 
5;  Japan,  2;  Mexico,  1;  Norway,  6;  Philippines,  1;  Roumania,  1;  Russia,  8; 
South  Africa,  1;  Spain,  1. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  work  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture is  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  Those  courses  of  study  preparing  the 
student  for  general  agricultural  pursuits,  including  agricultural  education, 
agronomy,  and  farm  management,  dairy  and  animal  husbandry,  and  horticul- 
ture, and  (2)  courses  in  special  fields  of  agricultural  science  preparing  the  stu- 
dent usually  for  scientific  research.  In  the  latter  group  is  included  agricultural 
chemistry,  entomology,  plant  pathology,  and  soils.  Six  months'  practical  farm 
experience  is  required  before  graduation. 
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The  university  also  maintains  schools  of  agriculture  with  three-year  courses 
of  study  adapted  to  the  needs  of  farm  boys  and  girls  who  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient preparation  for  the  college  work.  They  offer  courses  of  special  training 
for  practical  farm  life  and  for  practical  home  economics. 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Forestry  includes  courses  in  general  for- 
estry; dendrology;  silviculture;  forest  mensuration — protection,  management, 
and  by-products ;  lumbering  and  lumber  manufacturing,  and  wood  preservation. 
The  forest  experiment  stations  at  Cloquet,  where  the  State  maintains  a  tract  of 
2,700  acres,  and  at  Itaska,  provide  excellent  facilities  for  experiment  and  prac- 
tical work. 

The  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry  offer  thorough  courses  and  rank  high 
among  similar  schools  throughout  the  country. 

Especially  strong  courses  are  offered  In  the  departments  of  geology  and 
chemistry. 

ST.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Loafs,  Mo.,  a  city  of  778,8t7  fcahafcitante.     Found**,  1818. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (undergraduate). 

Admission :  Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school 

For  A.  B.  degree,  examination  in, philosophy  and  Latin;  in  Greek  or 
one  of  the  modern  languages;  and  in  physics,  or  chemistry,  or  bi- 
ology, or  astronomy,  or  geology ;  or  In  English,  or  mathematics,  or 
history  or  economics,  or  social  science. 
For  B.  S.  degree,  examination  In  branches  named  above;  major  to  be 
a  science. 
Degrees:  A.  B.  and  B.  S. — Four-year  courses. 
School  of  Medicine. 

Admission :  Two  years  of  college  work  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and 

a  modern  language,  beyond  a  regular  four-year  high  school  course. 
Degree:  M.  D. — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Dentistry  (St.  Louis  Dental  College). 

Admission:  Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school. 
Degree:  D.  D.  S. — Four-year  course. 
Institute  of  Law. 

Admission:  Graduation  from  a  recognized  high  school. 
Degrees : 

LL.  B. — Three-year  (day)  course;  four-year  (night)  course. 
LL.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study  after  LL.  B. ;  thesis. 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

Admission:  Graduation  from  a  recognized  high  school. 
Degree:  B.  C.   S. — Three-year  course;   thesis.     Certificates  of  proficiency 
are  granted  to  students  who  complete  a  required  amount  of  work  and 
who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 
School  of  Divinity  (Catholic). 
School  of  Philosophy  and  Science. 
Expenses: 
Tuition — 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences $100 

School  of  Medicine - 175 

School  of  Dentistry 160 

Institute  of  Law 100 

School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 80 

Board  and  room 128-190 

Total  annual  expense 300-525 
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Faculty,  217. 

Students,  1,011,  of  whom  29  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  Albania, 

1 ;  Argentina,  2 ;  Belgium,  2 ;  Canada,  6 ;  Colombia,  1 ;  England,  1 ;  Egypt,  1 ; 

France,  1 ;  Germany,  1 ;  Hawaii,  1 ;  Ireland,  1 ;  Italy,  3 ;  Japan,  1 ;  Mexico,  2 ; 

Philippines,  2 ;  Poland,  1 ;  San  Salvador,  1 ;  Spain,  1. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI,  Colombia,  Mo.,  *  town  of  10,192  inhabitants.     Founded,  1689; 
a  "land-grant"  institution;  coeducational. 

College  of  Arts  and  Science  (undergraduate). 

Admission:  15  units;  6  prescribed — 3  English,  1  mathematics,  2  In  one 
foreign  language. 

Degree:  A.  B. — Four-year  course. 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Admission :  15  unlt3 ;  4  prescribed — 3  English,  1  algebra. 

Degrees : 

B.  S.  in  Agriculture — Four-year  course.    Two  different  courses  are 
offered,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women. 

M.  F. — Five-year  course  In  forestry.    At  the  completion  of  the  fourth 
year  B.  S.  in  forestry  is  .conferred. 
School  of  Education.  » 

Admission:  Two  years*  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  or  its 

equivalent. 
Degrees:  B.  S.  in  Ed. — Tworyear  course.     Teachers'  certificates  are  also 
granted. 
School  of  Law. 

Admission :  Same  as  College  of  Arts  and  Science. 
Degree :  LL.  B. — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Medicine. 

Admission :  Two  years'  collegiate  work.    The  work  comprises  only  the  first 
two  years  of  a  medical  course.    At  its  completion  a  certificate  is  granted. 
School  of  Engineering. 

Admission :  Same  as  College  of  Arts  and  Science* 
Degrees : 

A.  E. — Five-year  course. 

C.  E. — Five-year  course. 
E.  E. — Five-year  course. 
M.  E. — Five-year  course. 
Ch.  E. — Five-year  course. 

B.  S.  in  Eng. — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  (at  Holla). 

Admission :  15  units,  as  in  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Undergraduate  courses,  four  years:  Degreea. 

Mining  Engineering B.  S.  in  Mining  Engineering. 

Metallurgy B.  S.  in  Metallurgy. 

Civil  Engineering B.  S.  in  Civil  Engineering. 

General  Science B.  S.  in  General  Science, 

Graduate  courses. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study  and  thesis. 
The  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  has  charge  of  all  graduate  work 
in  the  university  and  offers  graduate  instruction  in  the  groups  of  classi- 
cal languages,  modern  languages,  philosophy  and  experimental  psy- 
chology, education,  history  and  political  science,  mathematical  and  physi- 
cal sciences,  biological  sciences,  art,  home  economics,  agriculture,  and 
engineering. 
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School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  (at  Rolla) — Continued. 
Admission : 

Bachelor's  degree  In  the  subject  to  be  pursued. 
Mining  Engineering;  degree,  E.  M. 

Metallurgy;    degree,    Metallurgical    Engineer.    Bachelors    of 
Science  in  Civil,  Electrical,  or  Mechanical  Engineering  may 
attain  the  degree  E.  M.  by  two  years  of  postgraduate  study 
and  thesis. 
School  of  Journalism. 

Admission :  Two  years'  collegiate  work. 
Degree :  B.  J. — two-year  course. 
School  of  Business  and  Public  Administration. 
Admission :  Two  years'  collegiate  work. 
Degree :  B.  S.  in  Business  Administration — two-year  course. 
Graduate  School. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

A.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Expenses : 

Tuition  (free  for  residents  of  Missouri)  for  nonresidents  of  Missouri 

(except  In  Graduate  School) $20 

Board  (at  university),  per  week 4-6 

Room,  university  dormitories,  per  year 20-35 

Board  and  room  (outside  university),  per  week 5-6 

Total  annual  expense 360 

For  women  the  annual  expense  will  average  about  $75  more. 
Faculty,  296. 

Students,  3,500,  of  whom  16  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows :  Africa,  1 ; 
Bolivia,  2 ;  Brazil,  2 ;  Canada,  1 ;  China,  8 ;  Denmark,  8 ;  Lithuania,  1. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  College  of  Agriculture  offers 
curricula  for  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  general  agriculture  and  for 
specialization  in  animal  husbandry,  agricultural  chemistry,  dairying,  farm 
crops,  forestry,  horticulture  and  botany,  soils,  and  veterinary  medicine. 

In  connection  with  the  five-year  course  in  forestry,  a  50,000-acre  forest  in  the 
Ozark  regions  provides  excellent  facilities  for  practical  work  and  experimen- 
tation. 

The  School  of  Journalism  offers  numerous  courses,  including  history  and 
principles  of  journalism,  comparative  journalism,  reporting,  news  and  editorial 
writing,  copy  reading,  newspaper  jurisprudence,  illustrative  art,  agricultural 
journalism,  newspaper  management,  and  advertising. 

The  School  of  Mines  at  Rolla  is  within  easy  reach  of  lead,  zinc,  and  iron 
regions,  where  opportunities  may  be  had  to  observe  the  various  processes  of 
mining  and  smelting. 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  city  of  772,897  inhabitants.     Founded,  1853; 
coeducational;  nonsectarian. 

The  College  (for  undergraduate  work). 

Admission:  Graduation    from    four-year    accredited    preparatory    school; 

3  units  in  English  prescribed. 
Degrees : 

A.  B. — Four-year  course. 

B.  S. — Four-year  course:  two  years  in  the  College  and  two  in  the 
School  of  Medicine. 
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Schools  of  Engineering  and  Architecture. 

Admission    (for  undergraduate  work):  Graduation  from  a  four-year  ac-  ' 
credited  preparatory  school;  8  units  In  English  and  3  in  mathematics 
prescribed.    For  graduate  work:  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized 
college. 
Degrees : 

B.  S.  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  or  Chemical  Engineering — Four- 
year  courses. 

B.  of  Arch. — Four-year  course. 

C.  E.,  M.  E.,  E.  E.,  Chem.  E. — Conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  uni-'i 
versity  after  at  least  three  years  of  professional  work,  one  of  which 
must  have  been  in  a  responsible  position,  and  the  presentation  of 
a  thesis. 

School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

Admission :  Two  years'  prescribed  collegiate  work. 

Degree:  B.  S.  in  Commerce — Four-year  undergraduate  course:  two  in  the 
College  and  two  in  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
Henry  Shaw  School  of  Botany. 

Maintains    close  cooperation   with   the  Missouri   Botanical   Garden,   and 
offers  special  opportunities  for  study  and  research  in  botany.  • 
Graduate  School. 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognised  college. 
Degrees : 

A.  M,,  M.  S.  in  Arch.,  M.  S.  in  Chem.,  M.  S.  in  Com. — One  year  of 

resident  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  resident  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
School  of  Law. 

Admission :  One  year  of  college  work. 
Degree :  LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
School  of  Medicine, ' 

Admission:  Two   years  of  college   work,   including   English,   German,   or 

French,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 
Degree:  M.  D. — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Dentistry. 

Admission:  Graduation  from  an  approved  secondary  school. 
Degree1 :  D.  D.  S. — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Offers  excellent  instruction  in  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  and  applied  art. 
Division  of  University  Extension. 

Admission :  Varies  for  each  course  of  study. 
Expenses : 
Tuition- 
College— 

Schools  of  Engineering,  Architecture,   Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance,  Dentistry $150 

Graduate  School 25 

School  of  law 100 

School  of  Medicine 200 

School  of  Fine  Arts 75 

Division  of  University  Extension :  Varies  per  course  per  year-    10-24 

Room  rent  in  dormitories  (furnished) 50-100 

Faculty,  210. 
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Students,  1014,  of  whom  8  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:    Japan,  3; 

China,  2 ;  Russia,  1 ;  India,  1 ;  Canada,  1. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  university  has  a  group  of  modern 
buildings  devoted  entirely  to  the  needs  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  which  is  ex- 
cellently equipped  with  lecture  rooms,  libraries,  museums,  and  laboratories. 
Numerous  hospitals  in  the  city  provide  clinical  facilities,  and  each  year  posi- 
tions as  internes  are  open  to  several  members  of  the  graduating  class.  The 
course  of  study  is  divided  into  three  general  periods :  first,  a  study  of  the 
fundamental  sciences  of  anatomy,  biological  chemistry,  physiology,  pathology, 
and  bacteriology ;  secondly,  a  period  devoted  primarily  to  clinical  work ;  and 
finally,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course  there  is  no  prescribed  curriculum,  but 
the  student  is  expected  to  devote  himself  to  acquiring  further  knowledge  in 
that  field  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested  or  in  research. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  a  city  of  54,948  inhabitant*.     Fmmded,  1869; 
a  "land-grant"  institution. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  (undergraduate). 

Admission:  30*  points,  18  prescribed — 4  English;  2  European  history;  2 
laboratory  science;  10  mathematics  and  foreign  language  with  a  mini- 
mum of  4  in  either. 
Degrees:  A.  B.  and  B.  Sc. — Four-,year  courses. 
Teachers  College : 

Admission :  One  year's  collegiate  work. 

Degrees:  The  course  in  Teachers  College  Is  three  years  long.  Upon  its 
satisfactory  completion  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  conferred  by  that  col- 
lege of  the  university  in  which  the  student's  four  years  of  work  are  car- 
ried. 

A  "Teachers  College  Diploma,"  showing  subjects  in  which  student  is 
qualified  to  teach,  is  granted  upon  graduation. 

University  Teacher's  Certificate. — Three  years'  work  in  Teachers  Col- 
lege.   A  bachelor's  degree  from  the  university  is  a  prerequisite,  and  the 
student  must  show  exceptional  scholastic  ability  and  fitness  for  teaching. 
College  of  Engineering. 

Admission  :  30  points,  4  English,  3  algebra,  3  geometry,  2  European  history, 
2  laboratory  science,  4  foreign  language  for  which  additional  English, 
history,  or  laboratory  science  may  be  substituted. 
Degrees : 

B.  Sc.  in  Arch.  E. — Four-year  course  in  architectural  engineering. 

B.  Sc.  in  Agr.  E. — Four-year  course  in  agricultural  engineering.  • 

B.  Sc.  in  C.  E. — Four-year  course  in  civil  engineering. 

B.  Sc.  in  E.  E. — Four-year  course  in  electrical  engineering. 

B.  Sc.  in  M.  E. — Four-year  course  in  mechanical  engineering. 

Conferred  by  the  Graduate  College — 

M.  S.  in  Agricultural,  Civil,  Electrical,  or  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing.— One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Agr.  E.,  C.  E.,  E.  E.,  M.  E. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study  and 
thesis  for  graduates  of  the  university  of  at  least  five  years'  stand- 
ing who  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  and  have  been  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional work. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study  in  engineering ;  thesis. 

01  Two  points  are  equal  to  one  standard  unit. 
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College  of  Agriculture. 

Admission :  30  points,  as  in  College  of  Engineering. 
Degrees : 

B.  Sc.  in  Agr. — Four-year  course  in  agriculture. 
B.  Sc.  in  Home  Economics. — Four-year  course  in  home  economics. 
Graduate  College. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

A*  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Graduate  Teacher's  Diploma  is  granted  for  advanced  work  In  education. 
College  of  Law. 

Admission :  One  year  of  collegiate  work. 
Degrees : 

LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 

J.  D. — Holders  of  baccalaureate  degrees  from  colleges  and  universities 
of  recognized  standing  and  LL.  B.  from  this  university  of  from  one 
to  five  years'  standing,  having  spent  at  least  one  year  in  legal  pro- 
fessional pursuits.    Thesis. 
College  of  Medicine  (located  at  Omaha). 

Admission :    Two  years  of  collegiate  work,  including  chemistry,  physics, 

biology,  and  English. 
Degree:  M.  D. — Four-year  course. 
College  of  Pharmacy. 

Admission :  30  points,  as  in  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Degrees : 

Ph.  G. — Two-year  course. 
Ph.  C. — Three-year  course. 
B.  Sc. — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Admission :  30  points,  as  in  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Degree:  B.  F.  A. — Four-year  course  in  drawing  and  painting,  dramatic  art 
or  music. 
College  of  Business  Administration. 

Admission :  30  points,  as  in  College  of  Agriculture. 
Degree:  B.  Sc.  in  Bus. — Four-year  course. 
College  of  Dentistry. 

Admission :  30  points,  as  in  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Degree:  D.  D.  S. — Four-year  course. 

Expenses : 

Tuition — Teachers  College,  High  School,  Colleges  of  Law,  Medicine,  Phar- 
macy and  Dentistry,  $13.50  to  $75  a  semester. 
Board,  $5  to  $7  per  week. 
Room,  $5  to  $10  per  month. 
Minimum  annual  expense,  $300. 
Faculty,  251. 

Students,  4,510,  of  whom  12  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows :  Philippines, 
6 ;  Hawaii,  1 ;  Japan,  1 ;  Korea,  2 ;  Guatemala,  1 ;  Moravia,  1. 
Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  Teachers  College  aims  espe- 
cially to  train  better  teachers  for  secondary  schools  and  departmental  work. 
A  high-grade  accredited  high  school  is  maintained,  and,  in  addition,  the  schools 
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throughout  the  city  provide  opportunities  for  study  of  problems  connected  with 
their  administration  and  teaching,  and  for  observation  and  practical  work. 

The  Graduate  College  confers  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  on  the  terms  prescribed  in  common  by  members  of  the  Association 
of  American  Universities. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  a  town  of  1,300  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  student*, 
4  miles  north  of  railroad  center  at  White  River  Junction,  Vt-     Fonnded,  1769. 

Dartmouth  College.    Undergraduate  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Admission:  14)  units. 

For  A.  B.  degree,  12$  prescribed — 3  English,  1  history,  2)  mathematics, 

4  Latin,  2  foreign  language. 
For  B.  S.  degree,  101-11  prescribed — 3  English,  1  history,  2)  mathe- 
matics, 3-4  modern  language,  1  science. 
Course  of  study,  4  years.    The  student  is  required  to  devote  special  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  in  one  of  the  following  groups:    (1)   Language  and 
literature,    (2)    mathematics   and  physical   and   natural   sciences,    (3) 
history  and  the  social  sciences ;  and,  in  addition,  to  complete  a  prescribed 
amount  of  work  in  each  of  the  other  groups. 
Degrees : 

A.  B.  and  B.  S. 

A.  M.  and  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 

Medical  School : 

Admission:  Two  years'  prescribed  collegiate*  work.     The  medical  school 
now  offers  only  the  first  half  of  a  four-year  course. 

Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering : 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college  and  examination. 
.  Degree:  C.  E. — Two  years'  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 

Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administration  and  Finance : 
Admission:  Three  years'  collegiate  work. 
Degree :  M.  C.  S. — Two  years'  postgraduate  study  and  thesis. 

Expenses : 

Tuition   (from  1919-20  till  new  students) $200 

Board,  per  week 4-8 

Room l. 70-200 

Total   annual  expense 500-800 

Administration  and  faculty,  125. 

Students,  1,100,  of  whom  9  are  from*  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  China,  4; 

Canada,  1 ;  Porto  Rico,  1 ;  Siam,  1 ;  Turkey,  1 ;  Hawaii,  1. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  Tuck  School  aims  to  prepare  the 
student  either  for  the  general  field  of  business  or  for  that  particular  branch 
which  he  may  select.  Work  is  offered  in  accounting,  commercial  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Spanish,  statistics,  law,  business  organization  and  management,  finan- 
cial organization  and  administration,  commerce  and  industry,  banking,  and 
transportation.  Students  who  can  show  evidence  of  three  years'  work  in  a 
recognized  college  may,  at  the  end  of  their  first  year,  receive  the  bachelor's 
degree  from  Dartmouth,  or,  by  special  arrangement,  from  their  own  college. 

Students  in  Dartmouth  College  may  elect  for  their  final  year  first-year  courses 
in  the  graduate  schools,  and  thus  shorten  the  period  of  postgraduate  work. 
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PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY,  Princeton,  N.  J*  ft  city  *#  M17  itthataitants.     FeanM,  1TM. 

Undergraduate  Department. 
Admission  :  Two  methods — 

(1)  Examination   in   all  subjects- 
Prescribed  for  A.  B.  course — Latin,  English,  mathematics,  and 

Greek  or  modern  language. 
For  B.  S.  course — English,  mathematics,  Latin  or  modem  lan- 
guage, and  science. 
For  C.  E.  course — English,  two  foreign  languages  (one  ruuy  be 

Latin),  mathematics,  and  science. 
In  addition  to  the  prescribed* subjects,  candidate*  for  all  three 
courses  must  offer  electives  amounting  to  about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  preparatory  work. 
•  <2)  For  candidates  of  exceptional  ability ;   secondary  school  record 
and  examination  in  four  subjects — 
For  A.  B.  candlda tes-Hiiathematics,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  or 

modern  language. 
For  B.  S.  candkia tea — English,  mathematics,  Latin  or  modern 

languages,   science. 
For    C.    E.    candidates — English,    mathematics,    foreign    lan- 
guage, and  science  or  history. 
Degrees : 

A,  B» — Four  years.    Conf erred  upon  those  offering  Latin  ror  admission 
and  fulfilling  certain  requirements  in  humanistic  departments. 

B.  S. — Four  years.     Conferred  upon  those  fulfilling  the  requirements 
in  mathematics  and  science. 

O.  E« — Four  years  of  technical  study.    Those  having  a  bachelor's  degree 
who  have  selected  suitable  courses  during  their  undergraduate  years 
may  prepare  for  this  degree  by  two  years'  work  in  professional  sub- 
jects. 
School  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Admission:   First  degree  from  accredited  college,  or  equivalent  work  hi 

mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry. 
Degree :  E.  E.,  after  two  years  of  graduate  study. 
The  Graduate  School. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

A.  M. — At  least  one  year  of  exclusively  reshient  graduate  study. 
Ph.  D. — A  minimum  of  two  years'  graduate  study.    Requirements  for 
the  degree  can  rarely  be  completed  in  less  than  three  years;  thesis. 

Graduate  courses  are  offered  in  the  following  subjects :  Philosophy) 
psychology,  history  and  politics,  economics  and  social  institutions,  art 
and  archaeology,  linguistics,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  modern  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  biology ; 
also  courses  in  Semitlcs  and  Greek  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 
Expenses  : 
Tuition — 

Undergraduate  and  electrical  engineering $200 

Graduate — 

Full-time  students,  per  year 100 

Part-time  students,  per  year 40 

Board,  per  week 7 
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Expenses — Continued. 

Room  (including  light  and  heat) $o2-$2.~>6 

Total  annual  expense  (undergraduate) ^  558-  702 

Total  annual  expense  (graduute) 420-  GOO 

Faculty,  207. 

Students  (1917),  1,555,  of  whom  20  are  from  foreign  countriea 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  stud<:nts. — For  admission  to  the  undergraduate 
department  an  Asiatic  student  may  offer  an  equivalent  amount  of  Arabic, 
Chinese,  Sanskrit,  or  Pali,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Latin  requirement. 

The  Graduate  College  (of  residence)  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  groups  of 
university  buildings  exclusively  for  graduate  students  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try. A  liberal  endowment  and  fellowship  fund  make  it  possible  for  Princeton 
to  offer  to  able  students  exceptional  opportunities  for  graduate  work  in  arts 
and  sciences. 

STEVENS  INSTITUTE   OF   TECHNOLOGY,   Hoboken,   N.  J.,   a   city   of   68,1*6   Inhabitant*. 
Founded,  1871. 

Admission:  14$  units;  11J-  prescribed — 3  English,  3$  mathematics,  2 science, 
2  languages,  1  history. 

Undergraduate  course,  4  years. 

Mechanical  Engineering;  degree,  M.  E. 

Expenses : 

Tuition,  per  year  (additional  fees  average  about  $60) $225.00 

Board,  per  week 7.00-9.00 

Room,  per  week 2.  50-4. 00 

Total  annual  expense 670.00-800.00 

Faculty,  38,  and  7  department  assistants,  who  Instruct. 

Students,  472,  of  whom  9  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows :  Colombia,  4 ; 
Brazil,  1 ;  Porto  Itico,  1 ;  British  West  Indies,  1 ;  China,  1 ;  Cuba,  1. 
Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — Stevens  offers  a  single  course  leading 

to  the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer,  and  aims  to  make  the  instruction  in  this 

particular  field  as  complete  and  thorough  as  possible.    Throughout  the  course 

the  importance  of  the  practical  side  of  the  subject  Is  recognized  and  the  classes 

wake  numerous  field  trips  in  charge  of  the  instructors. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  New  Yo.k,  N.  Y.,  a  cMy  «f  6,621,151  inhabitants.     Foanded.  1754. 

Columbia  College  (men). 

Undergraduate  departments  of  arts  and  sciences.    Courses  which  articulate 
with  the  graduate  and  professional  schools. 
Admission :  15  units. 
Degree:  A.  B. — Four-year  course. 
Barnard  College  (women). 

Undergraduate  departments  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Admission :  14$  units. 
Degree:  A.  B. — Four-year  course. 
Graduate  Faculties: 

The  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science  offer 
courses  of  advanced  nonprofessional  instruction  and  opportunities  for  spe- 
cialized study  and  original  research  in  the  following  departments :  Anatomy, 
anthropology,  astronomy,  bacteriology,  biological  chemistry,  botany,  chemical 
engineering,  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  economics,  electrical  engineering, 
educational  research,  English  and  comparative  literature,  geology,  Germanic 
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Graduate  Faculties — Continued. 

languages,  Greek  and  Latin,  history,  Indo-Iranian,  mathematics,  mechanical 
engineering,  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  mining,  music,  pathology,  philosophy, 
physiology,  psychology,  physics,  public  law,  Romance  languages,  Semitic 
languages,  Slavonic  languages,  social  science,  zoology. 

The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  conferred 
upon  students  who  have  completed  the  requirements  for  these  degrees  under 
these  faculties.    The  requirements  are  in  general  as  follows : 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college,  or  its  equivalent. 
Degrees : 

A.  M. — Minimum  of  one  year  of  graduate  study  and  essay. 
Ph.  D. — Minimum  of  two  years  of  graduate  study  (one  of  which 
must  be  at  Columbia  University),  and  dissertation. 

(For  professional  graduate  study,  see  the  statements  of  the 
professional  schools  and  faculties.) 
School  of  Law. 

Admission:  Three  years'  collegiate  work. 
Degrees: 

LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
LL.  M. — One  year  of  study  after  LL.  B. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Admission:  Two  years'  collegiate  work  and  medical-student  certificate  of 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  cer- 
tificate is  Issued  upon  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  completion  of  not  less 
than  two  full  years  of  study,  or  the  equivalent,  in  an  approved  college  or 
scientific  school,  including  one  year's  work  in  physics,  biology,  inorganic 
chemistry,  and  a  modern  language.  Foreigners  must  take  a  special 
examination  in  English. 
Degrees : 

B.  S. — Two-year  course. 
M.  D. — Five-year  course. 
School  of  Dentistry. 

Admission :  Same  as  for  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Degrees : 

B.  S. — Two-year  course. 
D.  D.  S. — Four-year  course. 
Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering,  and  Chemistry. 

Admission :  Three  years'  work  in  an  approved  college  or  scientific  school. 
Degrees:  E.  M„  Met.  E.,  C.  E.,  E.  E.,  Mech.  E.,  Chem.  E. — Three  years' 
study. 
School  of  Architecture. 

Admission :  Two  years'  collegiate  work. 
Degree :  B.  Arch. — Four  years  of  study. 
College  of  Pharmacy. 
College  course. 

Admission:  Qualifying  certificate  for  a  pharmacy  student,  granted  by 
the  State  education  department  upon  evidence  of  the  completion  of 
one  year's  work  in  approved  secondary  school. 
Degree :  Ph.  G. — Two  years  of  study.  "1 

University  course. 

Admission:  Graduation  from  secondary  school. 
Degree:  Ph.  C. — Three  years  of  study. 
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College  of  Pharmacy — Continued. 
Graduate  course: 

Admission:  Ph.  G. 
Degrees: 

B.  S.  in  Pharmacy — One  year  of  postgraduate  study. 
Phar.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study. 

School  of  Journalism. 

Admission :  Two  years  of  collegiate  work. 
Degrees: 

B.  Lit. — Two-year  course. 
M.  S. — One  year  after  B.  Lit 

School  of  Business. 

Admission :  Two  years  of  collegiate  work. 
Degrees : 

B.  S. — Two-year  course. 

M.  S. — One  year  after  B.  S. 

Teachers  College. 

School  of  Practical  Arts. 

Admission:  14£  units;  7  prescribed — 3  English,  2  mathematics  and 

science,  2  foreign  language  and  history. 
Degrees : 

B.  S.  in  Practical  Arts — Four-year  courses  emphasizing  the  tech- 
nology of  fine  arts,  household  arts,  industrial  arts,  music,  physi- 
cal education,  practical  science. 
B.  S.  in  Education — Four-year  course.  Emphasis  upon  teaching  of 
fine  arts,  household  arts,  industrial  arts,  music,  physical  educa- 
tion, nursing,  and  health. 
M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  work. 

School  of  Education. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. 
Degree :  A.  M. — One  year  of  study. 

Expenses : 

Tuition — In  Barnard  College  and  the  School  of  Law  the  tuition  Is  a  fixed 
charge.  In  the  other  schools  and  colleges  of  the  university  it  is  based  on 
amount  of  work  taken : 

In  Columbia  College  (average) $196 

In  Barnard  College 200 

In  School  of  Law 180 

In  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons    (average) 240 

In  Schools  of  Mining,  Engineering,  and  Chemistry  (average) 260 

In  School  of  Architecture  (average) 260 

In  School  of  Journalism  (average) 240 

In  School  of  Business   (average) 240 

In  School  of  Dentistry  (average) 240 

In  College  of  Pharmacy  (average) 145 

In  Teachers  College   (average) 200 

Board,   university   commons 160-225 

Room,  university  dormitory 90-190 

Total  annual  expense 545-985 

Faculty,  77a 
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Students,  7,088,  during  academic  year,  and  6,144  during  summer  session  (in- 
cluding 890  double  registrations),  of  whom  465  are  from  foreign  countries, 

as  follows: 

Regular  session:  Argentina,  2;  Armenia,  10;  Australia,  4;  Belgium,  2;  Bul- 
garia, 2;  Canada,  92;  Chile,  4;  China,  218;  Colombia,  2;  Costa  Rica,  2;  Cuba, 
24 ;  Denmark.  2 ;  Ecuador,  2 ;  France,  4 ;  Germany,  6 ;  Great  Britain,  8 ;  Greece, 
2 ;  Guatemala,  2 ;  Iceland,  2 ;  India,  6 ;  Italy,  4 ;  Japan,  122 ;  Korea,  2 ;  Liberia, 
2;  Mexico,  14;  Newfoundland,  2;  Norway,  6;  Panama,  8;  Persia,  6;  Peru,  4; 
Poland,  2 ;  Portugal,  2 ;  Roumania,  4 ;  Russia,  18 ;  Santo  Domingo,  4 ;  Singapore, 
2;  South  Africa,  6;  Spain.  2;  Sweden,  4;  Switzerland,  2;  Turkey  in  Asia,  10; 
Venezuela,  4;  West  Indies,  10. 

Summer  session:  Bermuda,  2;  Brazil,  1;  Canada,  70;  China,  27;  Cuba,  8; 
Ecuador,  1 ;  Greece,  1 ;  India,  1 ;  Italy,  4 ;  Japan,  18 ;  Mexico,  5 ;  Newfoundland, 
1;  Panama,  2;  Persia,  1;  Peru,  1;  South  Africa,  1;  Spain,  1;  Switzerland,  2. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  school  of  education  of  Teachers 
College  offers  to  advanced  students  extensive  courses  in  the  history  and  phi- 
losophy of  education,  educational  psychology  and  sociology,  theory  and  practice 
of  educational  administration,  supervision,  and  class  teaching.  The  Horace 
Mann  school,  and  the  Speyer  school,  including  kindergarten,  elementary,  secon- 
dary classes,  and  neighborhood  work,  are  maintained  by  the  college,  and  provide 
unusual  facilities  for  studying  the  practical  work  of  teaching  and  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  educational  problems.  Arrangement  is  also  made  for  work  and 
observation  in  the  New  York  public  schools. 

Numerous  hospitals  throughout  the  city  with  which  the  university  maintains 
close  relation  give  the  students  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  study,  observation,  and  clinical  work. 

The  School  of  Law  is  one  of  the  foremost  law  schools  of  the  country. 

The  School  of  Journalism  aims  "  to  make  better  journalists,  who  will  make 
better  newspapers,  which  will  better  serve  the  public."  Openet  in  1912,  it 
already  occupies  an  important  place  among  schools  of  journalism. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York  became  affiliated  with 
Columbia  in  1904.  It  is  especially  well  equipped,  and  ranks  among  the  best 
schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States. 

The  Graduate  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science, 
which  offer  advanced  work,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A,  M.  and  Ph.  D.,  in  pro- 
fessional, scientific,  and  liberal  subjects,  have  the  largest  student  registration 
of  any  part  of  the  university. 

Extension  teaching  offers  subjects  ordinarily  included  in  a  classical  educa- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  are  able  to  give  only  a  portion 
of  their  time  to  study. 

The  Summer  School  offers  an  unusually  large  number  of  courses  and  a  foreign 
student  may  profitably  attend  the  sessions. 

The  location  of  Columbia,  in  America's  most  populous  city,  the  liberal  endow- 
ment, the  large  number  of  valuable  scholarships,  and  especially  the  high  stand- 
ing of  the  university  in  all  departments  have  combined  to  draw  to  it  in  the  past 
a  great  many  foreign  students. 

The  following  departments  are  among  those  especially  noteworthy,  either 
because  of  the  eminence  of  the  men  connected  with  them  or  because  of  the  wide 
range  of  the  courses  offered:  Mathematics,  physics,  biology,  botany,  geology, 
chemistry,  Oriental  and  Semitic  languages,  Germanic  languages  and  literature, 
English,  history,  economics  and  politics,  anthropology,  philosophy,  and  psy- 
chology. 
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CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  Ithaca,   X.   Y.,   a    city   of   17,004   inhabitants.      Founds.    1865;    a 
"land-grant"  institution;   coeducational. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (undergraduate). 

Admission:  15  units;  11  prescribed — for  A.  B.  course,  3  English,  5  (in  two) 
foreign  languages,  1  history,  2  mathematics;  for  B.  Chem.  course,  3 
English,  3  (in  one)  foreign  language,  1  history,  4  mathematics. 

Degrees: 

A.  B. — Four-year  course. 

B.  Chem. — Four-year  course,  with  special  emphasis  upon  chemistry. 
College  of  Law. 

Admission :  A  certificate  that  the  applicant  has  met  the  entrance  require- 
ments and  satisfactorily  completed  two  years  of  study  in  a  university 
or  college  of  approved  standing. 
Degree:  LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Admission:  15  units;  9  prescribed — 8  English,  3  (in  one)  foreign  language, 

1  history,  2  mathematics. 
Degree :  B.  S. — Four-year  course. 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 

Admission:  15  units;  9  prescribed — 3  English,  8  (in  one)  foreign  language, 

1  history,  2  mathematics. 
Degree:  D.  V.  M. — Three-year  course, 
College  of  Architecture. 

Admission :  15  units ;  12  prescribed — 8  English,  3  (in  one)  foreign  language, 

1  history,  1  physics,  4  mathematics. 
Degree:  B.  Arch. — Four-year  course.     (It  is  recommended  that  wherever 
possible  a  student  plan  to  take  five  or  even  six  years  for  this  work  in 
order  to  get  a  broader  and  more  cultural  training,  by  electing  more  non- 
professional courses.) 
College  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Admission:  15  units;  11  prescribed — 3  English,  3  (in  one)  foreign  language, 

1  history,  4  mathematics. 
Degree:  C.  E. — Four-year  course.     (A  five-year  course  has  been  arranged 
for  those  wishing  to  cover  a  broader  field.    For  admission  to  this  course 
9  of  the  15  units  are  prescribed  units. ) 
Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Admission:  15  units;  11  prescribed — 3  English,  3  (in  one)  foreign  language, 

4  mathematics,  1  history. 
Degree:  M.  E. — Four-year  course.     (A  five-year  course  is  also  arranged, 
giving  a  broader  training,  and  for  admission  to  this  course  9  of  the  15 
units  are  prescribed  units.) 
Medical  College  (New  York  City). 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degree:  M.  D. — Four-year  course.     (The  work  of  the  first  year  of  the 
course  is  also  given  at  Ithaca.) 
Graduate  School. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college, 
juegrees . 

A.  M.,  M.  Arch.,  1L  C.  E.,  Bi.  M.  Kn  M.  F.,  M.  S.,  M.  S.  in  Agr.,  Master 

In  Landscape  Design. — One  year's  postgraduate  Btudy;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years'  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 
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Expenses : 
Tuition— 

In  any  department,  $150.    For  residents  of  New  York  State,  tuition  is 

free  in  the  Veterinary  College  and  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Board  and  room,  $9  to  $12  a  week. 
Faculty,  750. 

Students,  3,600,  of  whom  108  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  China,  43; 
Cuba,  12;  Canada,  10;  Colombia,  6;  Brazil,  4;  Argentina,  3;  Chile,  3;  Aus- 
tralia, 2;  Ecuador,  2;  Guatemala,  2;  Mexico,  2;  Norway,  2;  Russia,  2; 
Bahamas,  1 ;  Dominican  Republic,  1 ;  Finland,  1 ;  France,  1 ;  Greece,  1 ;  Hon- 
duras, 1;  India,  1;  Japan,  1;  Palestine,  1;  Panama,  1;  Peru,  1;  Slam,  1; 
South  Africa,  1 ;  Switzerland,  1 ;  Turkey,  1. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  Graduate  School  has  exclusive 
control  of  graduate  work  in  all  divisions  of  the  university.  It  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  advanced  study  and  research  in  most  of  the  important  fields  of 
knowledge,  under  the  direct  guidance  of  members  of  the  faculty  end  unhampered 
by  formal  restrictions. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  is  exceedingly  well  equipped.  In  the  Department 
of  Dairy  Industry  there  is  practice  in  the  laboratories  and  manufacturing  rooms 
in  milk  testing,  dairy  bacteriology,  butter,  cheese,  and  ice-cream  making,  market- 
milk  handling,  and  dairy  mechanics.  A  five-year  course  in  forestry  provides 
thorough  training  for  general  agricultural  students,  prospective  teachers,  and 
others  desiring  an  understanding  of  the  plan  of  forestry  in  the  life  of  the  nation, 
for  technical  students  in  other  lines  wishing  courses  in  special  branches  of  the 
subject,  and  for  professional  forestry  students.  Among  the  other  excellent 
courses  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  may  be  mentioned  general  agriculture, 
animal  and  poultry  husbandry,  pomology,  horticulture,  entomology,  and  land- 
scape gardening.  In  all  these  fields,  as  well  as  in  the  departments  of  pure 
science,  graduate  study  and  research  is  carried  on. 

The  Veterinary  College  is  well  equipped  and  provided  with  clinical  facilities. 
Graduate  courses  are  offered,  with  opportunity  for  special  advanced  work  and 
research. 

The  location  of  the  medical  school,  in  New  York  City,  with  its  numerous  hos- 
pitals, provides  almost  unexcelled  clinical  material.  In  the  fourth  year  students 
are  required  to  spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  practical  work  as  clinical 
clerks  to  the  various  wards  of  the  New  York  and  Bellevue  Hospitals. 

Graduates  of  the  medical  school  are  admitted  to  the  final  examinations  for 
diploma  of  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  and  member- 
ship of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

The  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  the  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  College  of  Architecture  are  of  high  repute  and 
have  attracted  many  foreign  students,  especially  for  graduate  work.  In 
Sibley  College  the  student  may  specialize  in  mechanical,  electrical,  or  mining 
engineering,  or,  as  a  graduate  student,  may  carry  on  investigation  in  any  of 
those  departments. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  city  of  5,621,151  inhabitants.     Founded,  1831. 

College  of  Arts  and  Pure  Science  (open  to  men  only).    Entering  students  are 
divided  into  three  groups:  A — prepared  in  Latin  and  one  other  foreign  Ian- 
guage;  B — prepared  in  modern  languages  and  advanced  mathematics;  C — 
those  entering  the  two-year  premedical  course. 
Admission:  15  units. 

Section  A— Hi  or  12$  prescribed— 3  English,  4  Latin,  2  or  3  additional 
foreign   languages,   2$   mathematics. 
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College  of  Arts  and  Pure  Science — Continued. 

B — 10i  or  11$  prescribed — 3  English,  8  or  4  foreign  languages,  3$  mathe- 
matics, physics,  or  chemistry. 
C — 11 J  or  12$  prescribed — 3  English,  3  or  4  foreign  languages,  21  mathe- 
matics, 1  physics,  1  chemistry,  1  biology. 
Degrees :  A.  B. ;  B.  S.  in  Pure  Science ;  and  B.  S.  in  Commerce ;  four-year 
courses. 
School  of  Applied  Science  (open  to  men  only). 

Admission :  15  units ;  10$  or  Hi  prescribed — 3  English,  3  or  4  foreign  lan- 
gauges,  3$  mathematics,  1  physics. 
Degrees : 

B.  S.  in  Civil  Engineering,  four-year  course. 

B.  S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  four-year  course. 

B.  S.  in  Chemical  Engineering,  four-year  course. 

C.  E.,  M.  E.,  Chem.  E. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Washington  Square  College,  coeducational,  offers  four-year  combined  course  in 

cultural  and  vocational  training.  Aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers,  lawyers, 
doctors,  ministers,  and  other  professional  workers  who  desire  further  cultural 
training  and  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  students  who  desire  collegiate  training, 
but  are  unable  to  attend  classes  except  in  the  afternoon  and  Saturday.  The 
courses  offered  are  of  full  collegiate  value. 

Admission:  15  units;  of  the  15  units  3  must  be  in  English,  3  must  be 
selected  from  one  of  the  following  subject  groups:  (1)  classical  lan- 
guages, (2)  modern  foreign  languages,  (3)  mathematics,  (4)  sciences, 
(5)  history,  economics,  etc. ;  2  must  be  selected  from  some  second  subject 
group;  2  must  be  selected  from  one  or  more  of  the  remaining  subject 
groups.  The  remaining  5  units  are  from  election. 
Degrees:  A.  B.  and  B.  S. — 128  points  of  credit,  which  should  require  not 
more  than  eight  years,  and  may  be  completed  in  not  less  than  four  years. 
Graduate  School  (coeducational). 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

M.  A.  and  M.  S. — Not  less  than  one  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D.  and  Sc.  D. — Not  less  than  three  years'  postgraduate  study; 
thesis. 
School  of  Law  (coeducational). 

Admission :  Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school  or  regents'  qualifying 

certificate. 
Degrees: 

LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 

J.  D.  for  those  holding  bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. — 

Three-year  course. 
LL.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study  after  LL.  B. 
J.  S.  D.  For  those  holding  bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. — 
One  year  of  i>ostgraduate  study  after  LL.  B. 
University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  (coeducational). 

Admission :  Two  years  of  collegiate  work,  including  chemistry,  physics,  and 

biology. 
Degrees : 

M.  D. — Four-year  course. 

D.  P.  H. — One  year's  work  In  public  health  and  sanitation  after  M.  D. 
M.  B. — Two  years'  work  in  medical  college  after  two  years  of  collegiate 

work. 
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School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance,  coeducational. 

Admission :  Graduation   from   an   approved   secondary   school   or  regents' 

qualifying  certificate. 
Degrees: 

B.  C.   S. — Three-year  course  of  study  plus  two  years*  experience  in 

business, 
M.  C.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  work  after  B.  C.  S. ;  thesis. 
M.  B.  A. — For  those  holding  bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  col- 
lege— Two  years  work  in  Graduate  Division  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 

Admission :  Graduation  from  an  approved  secondary  school. 
Degree:  D.  V.  S. — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Pedagogy,  coeducational. 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

Pd.  M. — Not  less  than  one  year  of  postgraduate  study  plus  two  years' 

teaching  experience. 
Pd.  D. — Not  less  than  two  years'  postgraduate  study  plus  three  years' 
teaching  experience ;  thesis. 
Expenses : 

College  of  Arts  and  Pure  Science  and  School  of  Applied  Science $195 

Law  School,  for  LL.  B.  or  J.  D.  course 154 

Law  School,  for  LL.  M.  and  J.  S.  D.  courses 154 

Medical    School 245 

School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance  (based  on  the  amount 

of  work  taken) 17-202 

Veterinary  College 160 

Washington  College  (based  on  the  amount  of  work  taken) 17-202 

School  of  Pedagogy  (based  on  amount  of  work  taken) — 

For  each  1-hour  course 12 

For  each  2-hour  course 24 

Graduate  School  (based  on  amount  of  work  taken) — 

For  each  1-hour  course 12 

For  each  2-hour  course 24 

Board 210-350 

Room 100-300 

Total  annual  expense 600-900* 

Faculty,  600. 

Students,  9,150.  of  whom  72  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows :  Canada,  12 ; 
Chile,  2;  China,  13;  Cuba,  3;  Denmark,  1;  Egypt,  1;  England,  4;  France,  1; 
Germany  2 :  Holland,  1 ;  Hungary,  2 ;  India,  1 ;  Ireland,  1 ;  Japan,  8 ;  Nether- 
lands, 1;  Newfoundland,  1;  Norway,  2;  Porto  Rico,  8;  Russia,  2;  Scotland,  1; 
Sweden,  1;  Switzerland,  4. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  medical  school  possesses  four 
adjoining  buildings,  and  numerous  hospitals  throughout  the  city  offer  abundant 
clinical  facilities.  The  course  in  public  health  and  sanitation  includes  a  study 
and  investigation  of  measures  for  controlling  the  spread  of  communicable 
diseases,  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  hygiene  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
inspection  of  food  supplies,  sanitation  and  sanitary  engineering,  applied  bac- 
teriology and  chemistry,  vital  statistics,  economics,  administration,  and  dis- 
eases of  animals.  New  York  City  provides  unusual  opportunities  for  work  of 
,this  nature. 
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The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance  was  established  in  1900,  and 
offers  complete  cuorses  in  accounting,  commerce,  finance,  government  and  public 
affairs,  law,  English,  Spanish,  French,  and  German.  The  location  in  a  great 
business  and  commercial  center  such  as  New  York  should  prove  attractive  to 
students  contemplating  work  in  such  a  school. 

RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE.  Troy,  N.  Y.v  a  city  of  72,013  inhabitant*. 
Founded  in  1824,  it  is  the  oldest  existing  school  of  engineering  to  be  established  in  any 
English-speaking  country. 

Admission:  14  units;  10  prescribed— 3  mathematics,  3  English,  2  foreign 
language,  1  science,  1  history. 

Undergraduate  courses  (4  years) :  Degree. 

Civil  engineering C.  E. 

Mechanical  engineering M.  E. 

Electrical  engineering E.  E. 

Chemical  engineering Ch.  E. 

General  science B.  S.« 

Graduate  courses: 
Degrees — 

M.  C.  E.,  M.  M.  E.,  M.  E.  E.,  M.  Ch.  E.,  and  M.  S.— One  year  for  holders 

of  bachelor's  degree. 
Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D;,  and  Eng.  D. — Three  years  of  graduate  study,  two  of 
which  must  be  spent  in  residence  at  the  institute. 

The  Graduate  work  offered  covers  many  branches  of  engineering 
and  science  under  the  following  definite  subheadings :  Railroad  engi- 
neering, highway  engineering,  hydraulic  engineering,  sanitary  engi- 
neering, structural  engineering,  steam  and  gas  engineering,  machine 
design,  electrical  engineering,  chemical  engineering,  chemistry,  and 
pure  and  applied  mathematics* 
Expenses : 
Tuition — 

Undergraduate  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering-        $205 

Undergraduate  in  chemical  engineering  and  general  science 230 

Graduate 150 

Board  and  lodging,  per  week $6-    9 

Total  annual  expenses 450-050 

Faculty,   64. 

Students,  646,  of  whom  66  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows :  Argentine,  2; 
Australia,  1;  Brazil,  17;  Canada,  1;  China,  8;  Colombia,  6;  Cuba,  13; 
Ecuador,  1 ;  Haiti,  3 ;  Honduras,  3 ;  Mexico,  5 ;  Panama,  1 ;  Salvador,  2 ;  Santo 
Domingo,  2;  Venezuela,  1. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — Instruction  in  the  engineering  courses 
includes  the  design  and  construction  of  roads,  railroads,  bridges,  buildings, 
masonry  structures,  foundations,  canals,  sewers,  water  supplies,  docks,  harbors, 
steam  and  gas  engines,  boilers,  turbines,  water  wheels,  ships,  heating  systems, 
refrigerators,  manufacturing  plants,  electric  generators  and  motors,  electric 
power-house  equipment,  transmission  lines,  lighting  systems,  electrochemical 
apparatus,  telephone  and  telegraph  systems,  and  industrial  chemical  plants. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  instruction  is  given  in  all  branches  of  chemistry 
including  industrial  chemistry,  food  and  water  analysis,  and  sewage  disposal, 
and  in  mineralogy,  geology,  and  metallurgy.  Unusually  well-equipped  labora- 
tories are  provided  for  all  this  work. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  a  town  of  2,000  inhabitant!,  on 
the  Greensboro-Goldsboro  branch  of  the  Southern  Railroad.     Founded,  1789. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts.     Undergraduate. 

Admission:  15  units;  prescribed — 3  English,  2\  mathematics,  1  history,  4 
modern  languages  or  5&  if  ancient  and  modern  languages,  remainder 
elective. 
Degree :  A.  B. — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Applied  Science.     Undergraduate. 

Admission :  15  units ;  prescribed — 3  English,  3  mathematics,  1  history,  2 

modern  language,  1  science,  remainder  elective. 
Degree :  B.  S. — Four-year  course.    Curricula  prescribed  for  B.  S.  in  chem- 
istry, in  electrical  engineering,  in  civil  and  highway  engineering,  in  medi- 
cine, or  in  geology. 
School  of  Commerce.    Undergraduate. 

Admission:  15  units;  prescribed — the  same  as  for  the  College  of  Liberal 

Arts,  except  that  only  2  units  in  a  modern  language  are  required. 
Degree :  B.  S. — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Education.    Undergraduate. 

Admission:  15  units;  prescribed — the  same  as  for  the  College  of  Liberal 

Arts. 
Degree:  A.  B. — Four-year  course. 
Graduate  School. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

A.  M.  and  S.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Graduate  work  is  offered  in  the  following  subjects :  Ancient  languages, 
modern  languages,  English,  history,  economics,  philosophy,  education, 
mathematics,  chemistry,  electricity,  physics,  biology,  and  geology. 
School  of  Law. 

Admission :  For  /students  not  candidates  for  a  degree  the  same  as  for  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts ;  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  2  years 
of  collegiate  work ;  for  candidates  for  the  combined  degree,  A.  B. — LL.  B., 
3  years  of  collegiate  work. 
Degrees : 

LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 

A.  B.  and  LL.  B. — Six-year  course,  three  undergraduate  and  three  in 
law. 
School  of  Medicine. 

Admission :  Two  years  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science,  or,  for  candidates 

for  the  B.  S.  degree,  3  years  in  the  School  of  Applied  Science. 
Degree:  B.  S. — Two  years,  plus  3  in  School  of  Applied  Science.     (Only 
courses  in  theoretical  medicine  are  offered;  the  last  two  years — clinical 
medicine — required  for  the  M.  A.  degree  are  to  be  sought  at  other  insti- 
tutions. ) 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

Admission :  15  units,  elective. 
Degrees : 

Ph.  G. — Two-year  course. 
P.  D. — Three-year  course. 

Ph.  C. — Three-year  course,  but  without  the  requirement  of  practical 
experience. 
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Expenses : 
Tuition- 
Undergraduate  schools •_ $60. 00 

Graduate  School,  free. 

School  of  Medicine  (including  all  fees  except  matricu- 
lation)    120. 00 

School  of  Law 75. 00 

School  of  Pharmacy 60.00 

Matriculation  (for  all  students) 30.00 

Board — 

University  commons,  per  month 18.00 

Outside  University,  per  month $20. 00-  25.  00 

Room — 

University  dormitory,  per  year 12.  50-  60. 00 

Outside  University,  per  month 5. 00-  20. 00 

Total  annual  expense 300.00-500.00 

Faculty,  78. 
%  Students  1,313,  of  whom  4  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows :  Japan,  1 ; 
Cuba,  1 ;  Syria,  2.  • 

CASE   SCHOOL   OF  APPLIED   SCIENCE,   Clerelaixl,   Ohio,   a   city   of   796,816   inhabitant*. 
Founded,  1880. 

Admission:  15  units;  10  prescribed — 3  English,  3  mathematics,  2  foreign 
languages,  2  science. 
Undergraduate  courses — Four  years;  all  lead  to  a  single  degree,  B.  S.    Thesis. 
Civil  Engineering.    Mechanical  Engineering.    Electrical  Engineering. 
Mining  Engineering   (includes  both  mining  and  metallurgy.     First  three 
years  alike  for  all   students,   but  in  fourth   years   they  specialize  in 
mining  or  metallurgy). 
Chemical  Engineering. 
Physics. 
Graduate  courses : 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees :  M.  S. — One-year  postgraduate  study ;  thesis.  Engineering  degrees, 
C.  E.,  M.  E.,  E.  E.,  E.  M.f  Chem.  E.,  are  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the 
school  who  have  been  engaged  in  professional  work  for  three  years  in 
responsible  positions  and  who  present  an  acceptable  thesis.  In  excep- 
tional cases  they  may  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  other  institutions, 
provided  they  have  taken  the  master's  degree  at  Case. 
Expenses: 

Tuition $125 

Board  and  room,  per  week 6-10 

Miscellaneous 130-  210 

Total  annual  expense 500-  700 

Faculty,  53. 

Students,  560,  of  whom  3  are  from  China. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — In  the  first  year  the  work  is  the 
same  in  all  departments,  after  which  the  student  is  required  to  select  that 
branch  of  engineering  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize.  The  subjects  become 
more  technical  as  he  advances,  and  in  his  final  year  all  the  time  is  devoted  to 
studies  in  his  own  department.  One-half  of  each  day  is  given  to  practical 
work  in  the  field  or  laboratory  or  drafting  room.  During  the  month  of  June 
a  practice  term  of  four  weeks  is  held.    There  are  no  recitations,  but  students 
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are  engaged  in  practical  work  during  the  entire  day.  The  freshmen  study 
surveying  in  a  summer  camp,  the  sophomore  civil  engineers  take  railroad  sur- 
veying, the  sophomore  miuing  engineers  do  surveying  work  in  a  mine  in  some 
part  of  the  country,  the  junior  mining  engineers  work  in  mines  in  the  West,  and 
students  in  other  departments  work  in  the  laboratories. 

MUNICIPAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  AKRON,  Akron,  Ohio,  a  city  of  208,496  Inhabitants.    Founded, 
as  a  denominational  college,  1870.     Became  a  municipal  university  in  1013;  coeducational. 

Buchtel  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Admission :  15  units ;  10£  prescribed  for  A.  B.  course — 3  English,  2\  mathe- 
matics, 4  foreign  language,  1  general  history;  12  prescribed  for  B.  S. 
course — 3  English,  3  mathematics,  4  foreign  language,  2  science  (one  unit 
must  be  physics  or  chemistry). 
Degrees:  A.  B.  and  B.  S. — Four-year  courses. 
Curtis  School  of  Home  Economics. 

Admission:  15  units;  10$  prescribed — 3  English,  2\  mathematics,  4  foreign 

language,  1  physics. 
Degree:  B.  S.  in  Home  Economics. — Four-year  course,  combining  a  broad- 
cultural  education  with  training  in  those  branches  of  science  essential 
to  intelligent  home  management. 
College  of  Engineering. 

Admission:  15  units;  9}  prescribed — 3  English,  2$  mathematics,  2  foreign 

language,  1  history,  1  chemistry  or  physics. 
Five-year  cooperative  course:  Degree. 

Civil  engineering C.  E. 

Mechanical  engineering M.  E. 

Electrical  engineering E.  E. 

Four-year  cooperative  course :  Manufacturing  production B.  S. 

The  cooperative  plan  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  both 
the  theory  and  practice,  of  engineering  by  requiring  the  practice  to  l>e 
learned  under  actual  commercial  conditions  in  local  industrial  organiza- 
tions and  the  underlying  science  to  be  studied  in  the  university  under 
trained  educators.  To  accomplish  this  the  students  are  grouped  in  two 
sections,  one  of  which  is  at  work  and  the  other  in  attendance  at  the  uni- 
versity. For  example,  A,  who  is  in  section  one,  attends  classes  at  the 
university  for  two  weeks  while  B,  who  is  paired  with  A  and  who  is  in 
section  two,  is  at  work.  Then  they  change  places  and  B  attends  the  uni- 
versity for  two  weeks  while  A  is  at  work.  Of  course,  this  necessitates  the 
giving  of  all  university  work  twice,  once  for  each  section. 

The   manufacturing  production   course   in   the   university   includes  the 
fundamental  courses  in  engineering,  a  thorough  course  in  business  training, 
and,  in  the  factory,  four  years  of  half-time  work  in  the  production  depart- 
ments of  a  rubber  factory. 
Expenses : 
Tuition— 

Free  for  residents  of  Akron. 
Students  outside  of  Akron — 

College  of  Liberal  Arts $100 

School  of  Home  Economics 100 

College  of  Engineering 75 

Faculty,  32. 

Students,  529,  of  whom  12  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  Russia,  6; 
Hungary,  2;  Austria,  1;  Scotland,  1;  France,  1;  Rumania,  1. 
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OBERLIN  COLLEGE,  Oberlin.  Ohio,  a  riliaffo  of  4,236  inhabitant*.     Foandad  In  1833;  coedu- 
cational. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  undergraduate  department. 

Admission,  15  units:  For  A.  B.  degree,  3  English,  2J  mathematics,  4  for- 
eign languages  (of  which  2  must  be  Latin  or  Greek),  1  history,  1  science; 
\\  additional  from  above-named  subjects;  2  additional  from  any  work 
counted  for  graduation  from  high  school. 
Degree :  A.  B. — Four-year  course. 
Graduate  Department. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. 
Degree :  A.  M. — One  year  of  graduate  study. 
Graduate  School  of  Theology. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

D.  B. — Three-year  course  in  theological  study. 

S.  T.  M. — One  year  of  graduate  work  in  theology  following  the  D.  B. 
degree. 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Admission,  15  units :  3  English,  2}  mathematics,  4  foreign  languages,  1  his- 
tory, 1  science;  \\  additional  from  above-named  subjects;  2  additional 
from  any  work  counted  for  graduation  from  high  school. 
Degree:  Mus.  B. — Four-year  course. 
Certificate:  Course  in  Public  School  Music,  three  years. 
Expenses : 
Tuition — 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences $150 

School  of  Theology,  incidental  fee  only G 

Conservatory  of  Music,  according  to  subjects  chosen,  average-  300 

Board  and  room,  estimate,  per  year 1S9-342 

Total  annual  expense,  estimated 380-700 

Faculty,  175. 

Students,  1,614,  of  whom  76  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows :  Brazil,  3 ; 
Bulgaria,  1;  Canada,  4;  Ceylon,  1;  Chile,  1;  China,  39;  France,  2;  Ger- 
many, 1 ;  Greece,  1 ;  Japan,  12 ;  Korea,  1 ;  New  Zealand,  2 ;  South  Africa,  3 ; 
Switzerland,  1 ;  Asiatic  Turkey,  4. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students, — Special  courses  in  English  are 
offered  to  foreign  students  when  needed.  A  strong  Cosmopolitan  Club  aids 
in  introducing  foreign  students  to  American  college  life.  A  faculty  committee 
makes  special  efforts  to  help  foreign  students  to  secure  valuable  results  from 
courses  undertaken. 

OHIO  STATE  UNTVEBSITT,  CotambM,  Ohio,  a  citr  of  137, #31  inhabitants.     A  "  land-grant " 
Inititatioa.     Founded,  187* ;  eowhwrattonai. 

College  of  Agriculture. 

Admission:  15  units;  8  suggested — 2  English,  1  history,  2  mathematics, 
1  physics,  2  foreign  language.     For  home  economics  course  1  English 
and  2  foreign  language  additional  are  prescribed. 
Degree: 

B.   Sc. — Four-year  courses,   with   major   in  agriculture,   horticulture, 

landscape  architecture,  or  applied  entomology. 
B.  Sc  in  Home  Economics. 
College  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science. 

Admission:  15  units;  12  suggested — 3  English,  1  history,  2  mathematics, 

1  in  a  nonblological  science,  1  biological  science,  4  foreign  language. 
Degree :  A.  B. — Four-year  course. 
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College  of  Commerce  and  Journalism. 

Admission :  Two  years'  collegiate  work  in  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

B.  S.  In  Business  Administration — Two-year  course. 
B.  S.  in  Accounting — Two-year  course. 
B.  S.  in  Journalism — Two-year  course. 
College  of  Education. 

Admission:  15  units;  11  suggested — 3  English,  1  history,  2  mathematics, 

1  science,  4  foreign  language. 

Degree :  B.  S.  in  Education — Four-year  course. 
College  of  Engineering. 

Admission :  15  units ;  9  prescribed — 3  English,  8  mathematics,  1  physics, 

2  foreign  language. 

Degrees:  B.  Arch.  E.,  B.  Cr.  E.,  B.  Ch.  E.,  B.  C.  E.f  B.  E.  E.,  B.  M.  E., 
B.  E.  M.,  B.  E. — Four-year  courses. 
College  of  Law. 

Admission :  Two  years'  collegiate  work  in  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 

J.  D. — Three-year  course,  for  those  having  bachelor's  degree  from  a 
recognized  college  and  50  hours'  merit  in  the  College  of  Law. 
College  of  Pharmacy. 

Admission:  15  units;  8  prescribed — 2  English,  1  history,  2  mathematics, 

1  science,  2  foreign  language. 
Degree:  B.  S.  in  Phar. — Four-year  course;  certificate — Ph.  C. — two-year 
course. 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Admission :  15  units  from  an  approved  secondary  school. 
Degree:  D.  V.  M. — Four-year  course. 
College  of  Medicine  and  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine. 

Admission :  Medical  students'  certificate  granted  upon  completion  of  high- 
school  course  and  two  years'  collegiate  work. 
Degree:  M.  D. — Four-year  course. 
College  of  Dentistry. 

Admission :  Graduation  from  an  approved  secondary  school. 
Degree:  D.  D.  S. — Four-year  course. 
Graduate  School. 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

A.  M.,  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study. 

Arch.  E.,  C.  E.,  M.  E.,  E.  E.,  Cr.  E.,  Ch.  E.,  M.  Arch.— 

(1)  Four  years  of  professional  experience  and  thesis,  or 

(2)  M.  S.  in  Engineering,  followed  by  two  years'  experience  and 

thesis,  or 

(3)  One  year  of  experience,  one  year  at  university  in  engineering 

and  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years'  post  graduate  study  and  thesis  (dissertation). 
Expenses : 

Tuition  (Including  incidental  fee) — 

College  of  Law $60 

College  of  Medicine 150 

College  of  Dentistry 150 

College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine 150 

Incidental  fee  in  all  other  colleges  of  the  University 80 
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Expenses — Continued. 
Board,  $4.50  a  week. 
Room,  $8  a  month. 

Total  annual  expense  (except  in  Medical  College) $400-$450 

Faculty,  481. 

Students,  5,150,  of  whom  74  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows :  Argentina, 

2 ;  Brazil,  2 ;  British  West  Indies,  1 ;  Bulgaria  1 ;  Canada  1 ;  Canal  Zone,  1 ; 

China,  30 ;  Colombia,  1 ;  Cuba,  3 ;  Greece,  1 ;  Hawaii,  1 ;  India,  3 ;  Japan,  1 ; 

Korea,  5;  Persia  3;  Philippines,  3;  Porto  Rico,  4;  Russia,  3;  Scotland,  1; 

South  Africa,  1 ;  Switzerland,  1 ;  Turkey,  5. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  four-year  course  in  veterinary 
medicine  aims  to  fit  students  for  regular  practice.  The  veterinary  hospital,  to 
which  animals  are  brought  from  the  city  and  nearby  agricultural  district,  is 
well  equipped.    There  are  free  clinics  daily,  at  which  the  students  assist. 

The  agricultural  chemistry  department  offers  courses  in  general  and  advanced 
agricultural  chemistry,  chemistry  of  fungicides  and  insecticides,  dairy  chem- 
istry, chemistry  of  soils,  chemistry  of  animal  nutrition,  food  inspection  and 
analysis,  and  the  chemistry  of  food  and  nutrition. 

The  departments  of  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  farm  crops  and  horticulture 
offer  opportunity  for  specialization  along  these  various  lines.  The  departments 
are  well  equipped  for  graduate  work. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  city  of  401,247   inhabitant*.     Pounded, 
1870.     A  municipal  uniyeraity;  coeducational. 

McMicken  College  of  Liberal  Arts.    Undergraduate. 

Admission :  15  units ;  9  prescribed — 3  English,  2  mathematics,  1  history,  3 

foreign  language  (2  of  which  must  be  in  same  language). 
Degree :  A.  B. — Four-year  course. 
College  for  Teachers. 

Admission:  Same  as  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
Degree :  B.  S. — Pour-year  course. 
Graduate  School. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

A.  M. — On  full  year's  residence  In  the  Graduate  School. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
College  of  Engineering  and  Commerce. 

Admission :  15  units ;  6i  prescribed — 3  English,  2$  mathematics,  1  history. 

.  Degrees : 

Engineering — 

Four-year  theoretical  courses —  Degree. 

Chemical  engineering B.  S.  in  Chem.  Eng. 

Civil  engineering B.  S.  in  Civ.  Eng. 

Electrical  engineering B.  S.  in  Elec.  Eng. 

Mechanical  engineering B.  S.  in  Mech.  Eng. 

Five-year  cooperative  courses — 

Chemical  engineering Ch.  E. 

Civil  engineering C.  E. 

Electrical  engineering E.  E. 

Mechanical  engineering M.  E. 

Metallurgical  engineering Met.  E. 

Commerce.     B.   S. — For   regular  four-year  course,   also  for  five-year 
cooperative  course. 
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College  of  Medicine. 

Admission :  Pour-year  high-school  course,  plus  two  years  of  college  work. 
Degrees : 

M.  D. — Four-year  course. 

B.  S.  and  M.  D. — Six-year  combined  course  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  College  of  Medicine. 
School  of  Nursing  and  Health. 

Admission :  Four-year  high-school  course. 
Degrees: 

Diploma  of  Graduate  Nurses — Three-year  course. 
Diploma  and  degree  of  B.  S. — Five-year  combined  collegiate  and 
nursing  course. 
College  of  Law. 

Admission :  Four-year  high-school  course,  plus  one  year  of  college  work. 
Degrees : 

LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 

A.  B.  and  LL.  B. — Six-year  combined  collegiate  and  law  course. 

Expenses : 
Tuition- 
Courses  in  Liberal  Arts,  College  for  Teachers,  College  of  En- 
gineering, and  College  of  Law $100 

College  of  Medicine 200 

School  of  Nursing  and  Health,  free. 

Graduate  School,  $5  per  credit  hour  per  .semester. 

Board  and  room,  per  week 8-10 

Total  annual  expense,  average 400-600 

Faculty,  304. 

Students,  3,124,  of  whom  18  are  from  foreign  countries,  as. follows:  France,  7; 

China,  5 ;  Russia,  2 ;  Philippine  Islands,  3 ;  Chile,  1. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  College  of  Engineering  offers  two 
courses — a  four-year  theoretical  course  similar  to  that  given  in  other  engineer- 
ing institutions  and  a  five-year  cooperative  course  In  which  the  students,  divided 
into  sections,  spend  alternate  biweekly  periods  in  practical  engineering  work 
and  at  the  university.  The  aim  of  the  cooperative  course  is  to  give  training  in 
the  practice  of  engineering,  as  well  as  instruction  in  the  theory.  The  practice 
is  taught  in  a  shop  or  on  a  railroad,  under  actual  commercial  conditions,  while 
the  underlying  science  is*  taught  in  the  university.  Cooperative  students  are 
paid  for  their  work  in  the  shops  at  the  same  rate  as  other  employees. 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  the  College  of  Engineering  have  been  merged, 
and  a  five-year  cooperative  course  in  commerce  and  administration  is  offered  in 
addition  to  the  regular  four-year  course.  The  cooperative  course  is  designed 
to  develop  commercial  engineers,  men  trained  on  both  the  productive  and  the 
commercial  side  of  a  business.  The  details  of  the  operation  of  the  cooperative 
course  in  commerce  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  cooperative  course  in  engi- 
neering. 

The  College  for  Teachers  includes  the  department  of  home  economics  and  a 
department  of  vocational  education,  as  well  as  the  usual  courses  in  education. 
The  students  receive  their  practical  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati 
under  the  supervision  of  the  members  of  the  faculty. 

Under  the  new  city  charter  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Medicine  becomes 
the  attending  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  General  Hospital.  Thus  all  the  clinical 
facilities  of  the  hospital  and  its  branches  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  college. 
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The  hospital  is  built  on  the  pavilion  plan  and  embraces  24  large  buildings.  The 
new  Medical  College  building  and  the  hospital  together  constitute  one  of  the 
greatest  medical  teaching  plants  in  the  country. 

The  Graduate  School  offers  advanced  work  In  the  various  departments  and 
has  available  a  number  of  scholarships  for  promising  students.  It  has  superior 
facilities  for  research  in  medicine  and  in  the  sciences. 

WESTERN     RESERVE    UNIVERSITY,     Cleveland,     Okie*    a     citr    »f     796,641     inhabitants. 
Fosnded,    1826. 

Adelbert  College  (undergraduate  department  for  men). 

Admission :  15  units ;  9$  prescribed,  with  a  grade  of  at  least  80  per  cent  in 
each  unit — 3  English,  2\  mathematics,  4  in  one  foreign  language  (or  1 
in  one  language  completed  in  the  last  preparatory  year,  together  with  2 
made  up  from  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  solid  geometry,  chemistry, 
physics,  or  history,  taken  in  the  last  two  preparatory  years). 
Degrees : 

A.  B. — Four-year  course. 

A.  B.  and  B.  S. — Five-year  combined  courses  between  Adelbert  College 
and  Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 
College  for  Women  (undergraduate). 

Admission:  (1)  For  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts:  15  units;  9  prescribed — 3 
English,  2*  mathematics,  and  ordinarily  4  in  Latin.  Candidates  having 
required  number  of  units  for  entrance,  with  high  grades,  but  who  lack 
4  units  of  Latin,  may  be  admitted  provided  they  have  4  units  in  some 
other  foreign  language,  or  2  or  more  units  in  each  of  two  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

(2)  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science   (Household  Administra- 
tion) :  Same  as  for  the  A.  B.  degree;  or,  instead  of  4  foreign  language 
units,  students  may  enter  with  2  language  units  and  2  in  history,  physics 
or  chemistry.     Students  may  present  home  economics  for  entrance  credit. 
Degree: 

A.  B.  and  B.  S. — Four-year  courses. 

B.  S. — Six-year  combined  course  between  College  for  Women  and  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Art. 

A.  B.  and  certificate  of  the  Library  School  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity— four-year  combined  course. 
Graduate  School. 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college.. 
Degrees  : 

A.  M. — One  full  year's  residence. 

A.  M.  in  Medicine — To  graduates  in  nredicine  in  classes  later  than  1911 
of  this  university  or  others  of  similar  grade.  Such  candidates  must 
also  hold  an  academic  degree,  must  complete  at  least  a  year  of  in- 
terne service  or  research  work  In  an  approved  hospital,  clinic,  or 
laboratory,  and  must  meet  the  requirements  of  registration  and  work 
as  defined  by  the  School  of  Medicine. 
School  of  Medicine  (coeducational). 

Admission:  A.  B.  degree  from  some  recognized  college,  or  three  years'  work 

in  Adelbert  College  or  the  College  for  Women. 
Degrees : 

M.  D. — Four-year  course. 

A.  B.  and  M.  D. — Seven-year  combined  course. 
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Law  School  (coeducational). 

Admission  :  A.  B.  degree  from  some  recognized  college,  or  three  years'  work 

in  Adelbert  College  or  the  College  for  Women, 
Degrees : 

LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
A.  B.  and  LL.  B, — Six-year  combined  course 
Dental  School  (coeducational)  : 

Admission :  15  units  of  secondary  school  work. 
Degree:  D.  D.  S. — Four-year  course. 
Library  School  (coeducational). 

Admission:  Minimum    requirement,,    four-year    secondary    school    course. 

Students  admitted  on  examination. 
Certificate — One  year's  course. 
School  of  Pharmacy  (coeducational). 

Admission:  Completion  of  four-year  high-school  course 
Degrees:- 

Ph.  G. — Two-year  course. 
Ph.  C. — Three-year  course. 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  (coeducational). 
Admission:  A.  B.  degree. 
Degree:  M.  A. — Two-year  course. 
Faculty,  264. 
Students,  1,812. 
Expenses : 
Tuition — 

Adelbert  College,  College  for  Women,  the  Graduate  School, 
School  of  Medicine,  School  of  Law,  and  School  of  Applied 

Social  Sciences $150 

Library  School 100 

School  of  Pharmacy 125 

Dental  School 200 

Room  and  board,  per  week 7-9 

Total  annual  expense 590-700 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — Special  attention  may  be  directed  to 
the  combined-course  opportunities.  The  five-year  course  offered  with  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science  (situated  adjacent  to  the  university  campus)  is  de- 
signed for  the  man  who  recognizes  the  demand  for  engineers  possessed  of  a 
broader  training  than  the  purely  technical  school  can  give.  The  extra  year  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  firmer  foundation. 

The  situation  of  the  university  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  brings  unusual  ad- 
vantages to  students  of  law  and  medicine.  Exceptional  clinical  opportunities 
are  offered  by  the  School  of  Medicine,  which  controls  four  hospitals  and  is 
affiliated  with  as  many  more.  A  graduate  course  in  medicine,  which  has  re- 
cently been  added,  enables  the  student  to  specialize  for  an  additional  year. 

OREGON  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CorraUU,  Oreg.,  a  city  of  5,752  Inhabitants. 
A  "  land-ffrant "  Institution ;  coeducational. 

Undergraduate  Departments. 

Admission :  15  units;  5  prescribed — 3  English,  1  elementary  algebra,  1  plane 
geometry.  For  admission  to  School  of  Forestry  an  additional  4  un** 
of  algebra  is  required.  For  admission  to  School  of  Engineering  an  addi- 
tional &  unit  of  algebra  and  an  additional  £  unit  of  geometry  are  required. 
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Undergraduate  Departments — Continued. 

Degree:  B.  S. — Four-year  courses,  as  follows: 
In  the  School  of  Agriculture. 
School  of  Commerce. 

School  of  Engineering  (civil,  electrical,  mechanical  engineering;  indus- 
trial arts). 
School  of  Forestry. 
School  of  Home  Economics. 

School  of  Mines  (mining  and  ceramic  engineering). 
School  of  Pharmacy  (also  a  two-year  course  leading  to  Ph.  G.  and  a 

three-year  course  leading  to  Ph.  C). 
School  of  Vocational  Education. 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering. 
In  addition  to  above — 

The  School  of  Music  (no  degree). 

Vocational  short  courses  varying  in  length  from  6  months  to  3 
years. 
Graduate  Courses: 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  standard  college. 
Degrees :  M.  S.,  C.  E.,  M.  E.,  E.  E.,  Che.  E. — One  year  of  graduate  study ; 
thesis. 
Expenses : 

Tuition,  free. 

Board  and  room,  per  month $26  and  upward. 

Laboratory  and  class  fees,  etc.  (depending upon  the  courses 

taken),  average  per  year ■*. $45 

Textbooks  and  class  supplies,  average 50 

Average  annual  expense 425 

Faculty,  368  (Including  Experiment  Station  and  Extension  workers). 
Students,  2,874,  of  whom  20  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows :  Canada,  12 ; 
China,  1 ;  India,  2 ;  Netherlands,  1 ;  Scotland,  2 ;  Spain,  1 ;  Alaska,  3 ;  Philip- 
pines, 14. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON,  Eugene,  Ore*.,  a-  city  of  10,5M  Inhabitant*.     Founded,  1872;  co- 
educational. 

College  of  Literature,  Sciences,  and  the  Arts  (undergraduate). 

Admission:  15  units;  7  prescribed — 3  English,  2  mathematics,  1  history,  1 
science. 

Degrees :  A.  B.  and  B.  S. — Four-year  courses. 
School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts. 

Admission:  15  units;  8  prescribed — 3  English,  3  mathematics,  1  history,  1 
science. 

Degrees:  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Architecture — Four-year  courses. 
School  of  Commerce. 

Admission :  15  units  as  In  College  of  Literature,  Sciences,  and  the  Arts. 

Degree :  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  Commerce — Four-year  courses. 
School  of  Education. 

Admission :  15  units  as  in  College  of  Literature,  Sciences,  and  the  Arts. 

Degree:  A.  B. — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Journalism. 

Admission :  15  units  as  in  College  of  Literature,  Sciences,  and  the  Arts. 

Degree:  A.  B. — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Law. 

Admission:  Two  years  of  college  work. 

Degrees:  LL.  B.,  J.  D. — Three-year  courses. 
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School  of  Modicine  (at  Portland,  Oreg.). 

Admission :  Two  years  of  college  work,  including  physics,  chemistry,  his- 
tology, and  French  or  German. 
Degree:  M.  D. — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Music. 

Admission :  15  units,  as  in  College  of  Literature,  Sciences,  and  the  Arts. 
Degree:   B.  Mus. — Four-year  course. 
Graduate  School. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees:   M.   A.,   M.   S. — One  year   of  postgraduate  study,  of  which  one 
semester  at  least  must  be  spent  in  residence:  thesis. 

Graduate  study  leading  to  the  M.  A-  degree  is  offered  in  the  following 
departments :  Botany,  chemistry,  economics  and  sociology,  English  litera- 
ture, education,  history,  Latin,  geology,  mathematics,  German,  physics, 
psychology,  rhetoric  and  American  literature,  and  zoology. 

One  or  more  fellowships  are  offered  in  each  of  these  departments. 
These  fellowships  offer  from  $200  to  $500  a  year. 
FiXpenses : 
Tuition — 

School  of  Music  (based  on  amount  of  work  taken),  up  to $180 

Law  School,  per  year 30 

School  of  Medicine 150 

Free  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 
Board  at  University,  $5  a  week. 
Room  at  University,  $1  a  week. 

Board  and  room  away  from  University,  per  month 25-30 

Total  annual  expense 300-700 

Faculty,  118. 

Students,  1.350.  of  whom  8  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  China,  8; 
Canada,  1 ;  Japan,  1 ;  West  Indies,  1 ;  Philippines,  2. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  a  town  of  5,000  inhabitants,  In  the  rabarbs  of 
Philadelphia,  a  city  of  1,823,158  inhabitants.     Opened,  1885,  for  women  only. 

Admission  (Undergraduate  Department)  :  Examination  In  all  subjects, 
mathematics,  English,  Latin,  history,  physics,  one  of  the  three  lan- 
guages— Greek  or  French  or  German;  and  either  one  of  the  five  lan- 
guages— Greek  or  French  or  Italian  or  Spanish  or  German ;  or  a  second 
history  and  a  second  science. 
Degree:  A.  B. — Four-year  course. 
Admission   (Graduate  Department)  :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized 

college. 
Degrees : 
A.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study  for  graduate  at  Bryn  Mawr  only. 
Ph.  D.  and  A.  M. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Expenses : 

Tuition    (undergraduate) $200 

Tuition   (graduate) 125 

Board   (undergraduate) 300 

Board   (graduate) 300 

Boom   (undergraduate) 100-525 

Boom  (graduate) 100 

Emergency  fee  charged   to  all  students    (except  holders  of 

fellowships  and  scholarships) 100 

Total  annual  expense  (undergraduate),  minimum 710 

Total  annual  expense  (graduate) —  630 
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Faculty,  63. 

Students,  4C8,  of  whom  10  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  France,  4; 

England,  2 ;  Canada,  2 ;  Japan,  1 ;  China,  1. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — Bryn  Mawr  offers  strong  collegiate 
courses  to  women  only.  The  students  are  not  divided  into  the  conventional 
four  classes,  and  there  is  no  time  limit  set  for  the  completion  of  the  require- 
ments for  graduation. 

The  School  of  Education  offers  graduate  courses  only  to  those  who  wish  to 
study  education  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  and  it  is  assumed  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  purely  educational  courses  and  the  remainder 
to  that  subject  which  the  student  intends  to  teach.  In  connection  with  the 
department  a  model  school  is  maintained  which  receives  pupils  at  the  age  of 
10  and  prepares  them  for  college  in  seven  years.  This  work  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  expert  teachers,  and  excellent  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  observa- 
tion and  discussion. 

The  Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department  of  Social  Economy  and  Social 
Research  offers  one,  two,  or  three  years'  training  in  many  varieties  of  social 
work  and  social  research,  such  as  social  relief  and  child  welfare,  community 
organization,  vocational  advisement,  industrial  supervision  and  employment 
management.  Certificates  are  given  for  one  or  two  years'  work.  A  number 
of  scholarships  are  given  in  this  department  for  students  preparing  for  employ- 
ment management  and  community  organization,  and  two  special  scholarships 
covering  all  other  expenses  are  offered  to  French  women  who  wish  to  study 
employment  management  and  kindred  subjects  in  the  United  States. 

The  college  offers  graduate  work  in  all  departments.  Graduate  courses  are 
separate,  for  graduates  only.  In  addition  to  16  resident  fellowships  and  20 
scholarships,  4  traveling  fellowships  are  available.  Twelve  scholarships  cover- 
ing the  cost  (|530)  of  board,  residence,  and  tuition  in  the  Graduate  School  are 
offered — 4  to  British,  4  to  French,  2  to  Italian  women,  1  to  Swiss  women,  1  to 
women  from  Scandinavia  and  The  Netherlands. 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  a  city  of  50,358  inhabitants;  57  mile*  from  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  a  city  of  M23»158  inhabitant;  86  mile*  from  Now  York,  N.  Y.,  a  city  of 
5,621,151   inhabitants.      Founded,   1866. 

Undergraduate  courses. 
Admission : 

To  B.  A.  course,  15  units;  81  prescribed — 3  English,  2  foreign  lan- 
guages, 1  history,  21  mathematics. 
To  business  administration  course,  14  units;  81  prescribed — 3  English, 

2  foreign  languages,  1  history,  21  mathematics. 
To  engineering  courses,  14  unite;  91  prescribed — 3  English,  2  foreign 
language,  1  history,  31  mathematics. 
Degrees: 

B.  A. — Four-year  course  arts  and  science.  * 

B.  S. — Four-year  course  in  business  administration. 

C.  E.,  M.  E.,  Met.  E.,  E.  M.,  E.  E.,  B.  S.  in  Chem.,  Ch.  E.,  N.  E.  (ship 
construction  and  marine  transportation) — Four-year  courses  in  the 
various  subjects  indicated  by  the  degrees. 

Graduate  courses: 

Admission :  Bachelor's  or  technical  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees:  M.  A.,  M.  S. — One  year  postgraduate  study. 
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Expenses : 
Tuition— 

For  engineering  and  chemistry $200 

For  B.  A.  courses 150 

For  graduate  courses 100 

Room,  university  dormitories 05-81 

Board,  university  dining  hall,  per  month 25 

Total  annual  expense,  approximately 750 

Faculty,  84. 

Students,  900,  of  whom  32  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  Porto  Rico, 
2 ;  Mexico,  5 ;  Honduras,  1 ;  Colombia,  2 ;  Brazil,  1 ;  Ecuador,  1 ;  Venezuela, 
1;  Russia,  1;  Siam,  1;  Japan,  2;  China,  13;  Dutch  East  Indies,  2. 
Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  university  offers  excellent  courses 
In  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  metallurgical,  chemical,  and  mining  engineer- 
ing, chemistry,  and  ship  construction  and  marine  transportation.    The  course 
in  business  administration  includes,  besides  the  general,  nontechnical  subjects, 
work  in  commerce,  economics,  industrial  history,  accounting,  business  and  pub- 
lic law,  labor  legislation,  railway  administration,  finance,  banking  and  currency, 
and  insurance. 

PENNSYLVANIA    STATE    COLLEGE,    State    College,    Pa.,    a    town    of    1,809    inhabitants. 
Founded,  1863 ;  a  "  land-grant "  institution ;  coeducational. 

Admission:  15  units. 

For  Schools  of  Engineering,  Mining,  or  Natural  Science,  11  prescribed — 
8  English,  3  mathematics,  2  foreign  language,  2  science,  1  history. 

For  Schools  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Agriculture  (except  classical  course) 
and  Courses  in  Home  Economics  the  unit  of  mathematics  which  In- 
cludes algebra  (from  quadratics)  and  solid  geometry,  is  not  pre- 
scribed. 

For  classical  course,  10  prescribed — 3  English,  2  mathematics,  1  history, 
4  Latin. 
Degrees : 

A.  B. — Four-year  course  in  School  of  Liberal  Arts. 

B.  S. — Four-year  course  in — 

School  of  Agriculture. 
School  of  Engineering. 
School  of  Mines. 
School  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Department  of  Home  Economics. 
A.  M.,  M.  S.,  C.  E.,  M.  E.,  E.  E.,  E.  M. — These  degrees  are  conferred  upon 
holders  of  a  bachelor's  degree  who  complete  a  special  program  of 
advanced  work  arranged  by  faculty  committee. 
Three-year  prelegal  and  premedlcal  courses  are  offered.    A  student  who 
%  has  completed  these  receives  his  bachelor's  degree  after  one  year  in 

the  professional  school. 
Expenses : 

Tuition,  free. 

Gymnasium  fee 1 $10 

Library  fee 3 

Incidental  fee 35 

Board,  per  week 4-5 

Room,  college  dormitory,  per  year • 35-75 

Boom,  outside  college,  per  year 54-72 

Faculty,  267. 

Students,  2,396,  of  whom  16  are  from  foreign  countries. 
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Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  course  in  industrial  engineering 
aims  to  fit  the  student  for  positions  in  industrial  organizations,  leading  to  super- 
intendence, purchasing,  selling,  scientific  management,  and  industrial  business 
administration.  Besides  the  regular  engineering  subjects,  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  such  matters  as  industrial  economics,  logic,  psychology,  and  specialized 
work  in  accounting,  forestry  management,  shop  time  study,  machine  tools  and 
methods,  and  factory  planning,  with  more  shop  practice  than  is  found  in  the 
regular  engineering  curricula.  For  training  teachers  and  supervisors  of  indus- 
trial work  in  schools  a  course  is  also  offered  in  industrial  education. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  greatest  mining  States  and  the  student  in  the 
School  of  Mines  is  given  abundant  opportunity  for  observation  and  study  of 
mining  and  metallurgical  operations. 

The  Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition,  affiliated  with  the  college  and'  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  is  devoted  entirely  to  research  and  provides  excellent  facilities 
for  graduate  work  in  this  subject. 

UNIVSBSITT    OF    PENNSYLVANIA,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    a    city    of    1,823,158    inhabitants. 

1740. 


The  College.     Undergraduate  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  special  work 
in  biology  and  music. 

Admission  for  the  course  in  Arts  and  Science :  14$  units ;  9i  prescribed — 3 
English,  1  history,  2$  mathematics,  3  or  4  foreign  language. 

If  but  one  language  is  offered,  the  minimum  requirement  shall  be:  In 
Latin,  4  units ;  in  Greek,  3  units ;  in  German,  3  units ;  in  French,  3  units ; 
in  Italian,  3  units;  in  Spanish,  3  units.    If  two  languages  are  offered, 
the  minimum  requirements  shall  be  2  units  in  each  language. 
Courses: 

Arts  and  Sciences,  4  years.    Degree :  A.  B. 

Biology  (coeducational),  3,  4,  or  5  years,  as  the  student  wishes. 

Admission:    14$   units;    8}   prescribed — 3   English,    1   history,   2} 

mathematics,  2  foreign  language. 
Degree :  B.  S.  in  Biology. 
Music,  open  to  special  students  only. 

Admission:   A  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,   ability  to 
play  a  musical  instrument,  1$  units  English. 
The  four-year  course  leads  to  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 
The  degree  Mus.  Bac.  is  awarded  after  one  year  has  elapsed, 
to  those  possessing  the  certificate,  upon  examination,  and  the 
presentation  of  an  original  composition. 
Towne  Scientific  School : 

Admission :  14$  units ;  10  prescribed — 3  English,  1  history,  3$  mathematics, 
\  physics,  2  French  or  German.     For  the  course  in  architecture  only  3 
units  mathematics  prescribed. 
Courses,  4  years  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Architecture,  degree,  B.  S.  in  Architecture. 

Graduate    courses    leading    to    M.    S.    in    Architecture    one   year 

after  B.  S. 
Two-year  special  course  leading  to  certificate  of  proficiency. 
Architectural  Engineering;  degree,  R  S.  in  Architecture. 
Chemical  Engineering;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Chemical  Engineering. 
Chemistry ;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Chemistry. 
Civil  Engineering ;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Electrical  Engineering;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
Mechanical  Engineering;  degree,  B.  S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

20485°— 21 16 
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Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce : 

Admission :  14*  units ;  S£  prescribed — 3  English,  1  history.  2}  mathematics, 

2  foreign  language. 
Courses : 

Finance  and  Commerce ;  4  years,  degree  B.  S.  In  Economics. 
Special  course  in  business  practice  and  banking,  2  yean,  leading  to 
certificate  of  proficiency. 
School  of  Education  (College  for  Teachers.    Founded  1914.    Coeducational.) : 
Admission  :  14}  units;  Si  prescribed— 3  English,  2}  mathematics,  1  history, 

2  Latin,  French,  or  German. 
Course,  4  years.    Graduation  upon  the  completion  of  €4  units  of  work,  4  of 
which  are  in  Physical  Education.     The  other  60  units  consist  of  26  in 
content  subjects,   11   in   fundamental   professional  subjects,   15    in    the 
special  subject  to  be  taught,  and  8  free  electives. 
Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science   (B.  S.)   in  Education.     Graduate  courses  in 
Education,  leading  to  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  in  the  Graduate  School. 
Graduate  School  (Coeducational)  : 

Admission :  Bachelor's   degree   from    a   recognized   college  in   the    United 

States,  or  the  equivalent  for  foreign  institutions. 
Degrees : 

A.  M.,  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study. 

Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 

The  Graduate  School  offers  advanced  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  literature  and  science.  Among  the  departments  which 
are  especially  noteworthy  may  be  mentioned:  Semitic  languages, 
Latin,  English,  history,  history  of  religions,  philosophy,  education, 
psychology,  zoology,  and  medical  sciences. 
Law  School : 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree   (or  equivalent  degree)   from  a  recognized 

college. 
Degrees : 

LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
LL.  M. — One  year  after  LL.  B. ;  thesis. 
School  of  Medicine  (Coeducational)  : 

Admission:  14£  units  of  secondary  school  work;  10i  prescribed — 3  English, 
1  history,  2£  mathematics,  4  foreign  language.  Two  languages,  not  less 
than  2  units  In  each.  If  Latin  is  offered,  there  must  be  4  units  in  that 
alone,  thus  raising  the  number  of  units  prescribed  to  12$.  Followed  by 
two  years  of  collegiate  w*>rk. 

The  following  subjects  must  be  taken  in  college:  Chemistry,  Including 
both  general  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis,  6  units;  physics,  4  units: 
zoology  or  general  biology,  4  units;  French  or  German,  3  units;  and  at 
least  13  units  made  up  of  subjects  which  are  open  to  freshmen  and 
sophomores  in  colleges  or  universities  of  recognized  standing.  The  work 
in  the  three  sciences  must  include  laboratory  work  performed  by  the 
student;  and  the  laboratory  notebooks,  properly  certified,  must  be  sub- 
mitted. 
Degrees : 

M.  D. — Four-year  course. 

Dr.  P.  H. — One  year's  work  In  public  hygiene,  following  graduation 

from  a  recognized  medical  school. 
Certificate — C.  S. — One  year's  work  in  public  hygiene,  as  above,  for 
those  not  holding  M.  D. 
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School  of  Dentistry  (Coeducational) : 

Admission;  Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school  or  equivalent  pre- 
paratory course  of  four  academic  years. 
Degree :  D.  D.  S.,  four-year  course. 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine : 

Admission:  Graduation  from  an  approved  high  school  or  equivalent  pre- 
paratory school,   including  at  least   8  units  of  work — 5  prescribed ;   2 
English,  2  mathematics,  1  history. 
Degree :  V.  M.  D. — Four-year  coarse. 
Expenses : 
Tuition— 

Courses  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  Education,  Finance  and  Com- 
merce, Biology,  and  Dentistry $200 

Law 200 

Medicine,  Chemistry,  Engineering,  and  Architecture 200 

Graduate  School,  based  on  the  amount  of  work  taken,  not  to 

exceed 150 

Veterinary  Medicine •  100 

Music SO 

Board  and  room 200-350 

Total  annual  expense < 450-605 

Faculty,  667. 

Students,  6,930,  of  whom  266  are  from*  foreign  countries. 

Of  8peckU  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  Medical  School,  founded  in  1705, 
is  the  oldest  in  the  country  and  one  of  the  best.  It  is  well  equipped  with 
museums  and  laboratories.  The  University  Hospital  maintains  almost  500 
teds,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  hospitals  throughout  the  city,  offers 
excellent  clinical  facilities.  In  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  the  fundamental 
medical  sciences  are  studied ;  the  latter  half  is  devoted  to  clinical  subjects  and 
^ecialties.  Graduate  work  is  offered  in  public  hygiene.  The  Phipps  Institute 
for  the  study,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis  furnishes  opportunity 
for  research  in  this  particular  field. 

The  course  in  tropical  medicine  should  interest  students  from  southern  coun- 
tries. 

The  Wharton  School  is  among  the  most  prominent  institutions  offering  courses 
in  financial  and  commercial  branches.  The  course  of  study  for  the  first  two 
years  is  largely  prescribed.  In  the  last  two  electlves  are  offered  in  business 
law,  commerce  and  transportation,  economics,  finance  and  accounting,  geog- 
raphy and  industry,  insurance,  political  science,  and  sociology. 

The  School  of  Architecture  holds  the  highest  rank  among  architectural  schools 
in  America. 

The  School  of  Dentistry  is  of  high  rank,  and  has  drawn  many  students  from 
abroad.     During  the  first  year  the  student's  time  is  equally  divided  between 
dental,  histological,  and  chemical  laboratory  work.    Ample  opportunity  is  pro- , 
vided  in  the  last  two  for  practice  in  mechanical  and  operative  dentistry. 

The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  is  well  equipped.    It  maintains  a  veterinary  \ 
hospital,  and  has  access  to  local  stockyards,  abattoirs,  breeding  and  dairy  farms.  I 
Among  special  departments  of  study  not  included  in  the  Wharton  School  or 
the  other  schools  Just  referred  to,  those  of  chemistry  and  biology  enjoy  wide 
reputation. 

The  Christian  Association  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  conducts  an 
International  Students'  House  at  3905  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  in  which 
the  American  students  and  those  from  other  countries  by  friendly  interchange  t 
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of  thought  and  experience  come  to  know  one  another's  problems  and  to  sym- 
pathize with  one  another's  points  of  view  and  Ideals.  The  latchstring  is  out 
at  all  times.  A  certain  amount  of  dormitory  capacity  is  available.  The  dining 
room  accommodates  about  40.  The  clubrooms  of  the  house  are  open  to  engage- 
ment by  the  different  student  organizations,  particularly  those  of  an  inter- 
national character. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH,  Pittsbvrffh,  Pa.,  a  city  of  approximately  58S,S43  inhabitamts. 
Founded,  1787;  a  semi-State  ixtstitation ;  coeducational. 

The  College.    Undergraduate. 

Admission :  15  units ;  prescribed — 3  English,  a  principal  group  of  3  or  more 
units,  a  secondary  'group  of  2  or  more  units ;  remainder  elective.    Gradua- 
tion from  an  approved  secondary  school  required. 
Degrees:  A.  B.  and  B.  S. — Four-year  courses. 
School  of  Economics. 

Admission :  15  units;  4  prescribed — 3  English,  1  history.    Graduation  from 
an  approved  secondary  school  required. 
•  Degree :  B.  S.  in  Economics. 
School  of  Education. 

Admission :  15  units ;  4  prescribed — 3  English,  1  history.    Graduation  from 

an  approved  secondary  school  required. 
Degrees : 

A.  B.  and  Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Education — Four-year  course. 

B.  S.  and  Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Education — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Engineering. 

Admission :  Graduation  from  an  approved  secondary  school  and  presentation 
of  the  following  units:  3  English,  31  mathematics  (11  algebra,  11  geom- 
etry, 1  trigonometry),  1  history,  2  modern  languages,  1  physics. 
Degrees :  B.  S.  in  C.  E.,  M.  E.,  E.  E.,  R.  M.  E.,  San.  E.,  and  Ohem.  E. — Four- 
year  courses  in  which  the  cooperative  plan  is  a  feature.  Under  this  plan 
every  graduate  of  the  Engineering  School  must  have  completed  at  least 
two  years  of  supervised  practical  work. 

Higher  engineering  degrees,  conferred  after  three  years  of  successful 
work  and  the  presentation  of  an  approved  thesis — C.  E.,  M.  E.,  E.  B., 
R.  M.  E.f  Chem.  E.,  San.  E. 
School  of  Mines. 

Admission:  Same  as  for  Engineering  School  (with  exception  of  trigonom- 
etry). 
Degrees :  E.  M.,  Met.  E.,  Pet.  E. — Four-year  cooperative  courses. 
School  of  Chemistry. 

Admission  :  Same  as  for  School  of  Mines. 
Degree:  B.  Chem. — Four-year  course. 
Graduate  School. 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

M.  A.,  M.  S. — One  year  of  graduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  graduate  study :  thesis. 
School  of  Medicine. 

Admission :  Four-year  high-school  course  plus  two  years  of  college  work. 
Degrees : 

M.  D. — Four-year  course. 

B.  S.  and  M.  D. — Six-year  course,  combined  collegiate  and  medical. 
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School  of  Law. 

Admission :  Four-year  high-school  course  and  graduation  from  college. 
Degree:  LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
School  of.  Dentistry. 

Admission :  Completion  of  four-year  high-school  course. 
Degree :  D.  D.  S. — Four-year  course.    • 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

Admission :  Completion  of  at  least  two  years  of  approved  secondary  school 

work. 
Degrees : 

Ph.  G. — Two-year  course. 
Ph.  C. — Three-year  course. 
Expenses : 
Tuition— 

The  College,  School  of  Education,  School  of  Economics,  School  of 
Engineering,  School  of  Mines,  Graduate  School,  School  of  Chem- 
istry, School  of  Law $150 

School  of  Medicine 250 

School  of  Dentistry 1 200 

School  of  Pharmacy  (if  paid  in  full  before  Oct.  10,  $140) 150 

Books,  instruments,  etc.,  $10,  up. 
Board,  per  week,  $5.50  to  $7.00. 
Room,  per  week,  $2.00  to  $3.00. 
Faculty,  300. 

Students,  3,542,  of  whom  186  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows :  Argentina, 
7 ;  Austria-Hungary,  19 ;  Bohemia,  2 ;  Brazil,  2 ;  Canada,  12 ;  China,  2 ;  Egypt, 
1 ;  England,  13 ;  Germany,  4 ;  Greece,  2 ;  India,  1 ;  Ireland,  2 ;  Italy,  20 ;  Japan, 
2;  Poland,  5;  Rumania,  9;  Russia,  78;  Scotland,  1;  Sweden,  1;  Syria,  1; 
West  Indies,  2. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  courses  in  the  scientific  and 
engineering  schools  are  of  particular  interest  to  foreign  students  because  of 
their  nature  and  content  In  the  School  of  Engineering  an  arrangement  of  the 
work  during  the  sophomore  and  Junior  years  enables  the  student  to  enter  shops, 
mills,  mines,  and  factories  and  secure  in  all  two  years  of  practical  training 
with  pay.  In  many  instances  relationships  are  formed  which  enable  the 
student  to  reenter  these  .establishments  after  they  have  completed  their  uni- 
versity career.  In  the  School  of  Mines  this  same  feature  of  cooperative  educa- 
tion prevails,  and  for  students  engaged  in  the  study  of  mining  a  special  summer 
camp  has  been  established  in  the  heart  of  the  mining  district  of  Pennsylvania. 
Surveying,  inspection,  and  mining  are  engaged  in  by  means  of  the  cooperative 
feature  of  this  school. 

CLEMSON  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Clemson  College,  S.  C,  a  town  of  759  inhabitants. 
Pounded,  1889;  a  M  land-grant M  institution. 

Admission   (on  certificate).  • 

Agricultural  course:  12  units;  8  prescribed — 3  English,  3  mathematics,  1 

history,  1  agriculture. 
Engineering  and  other  courses :  12  units ;  7  prescribed — 3  English,  3  mathe- 
matics, 1  history. 
Degree:  B.  S. — Four-year  courses  in  the  following: 

Agriculture,  with  major  subjects  in  agronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  animal 
industry,  entomology,  veterinary  science,  horticulture,  soils,  dairying,  or 
agricultural  education. 
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Degree:  B.  S. — Four-year  courses — Continued. 

Chemistry. 

Mechanical  engineering. 

Electrical  engineering. 

Civil  engineering: 

Chemical  engineering. 

Textile  industry. 

Architecture. 

Industrial  education. 

General  science,  with  major  subjects  in  agriculture  and   industrial  arts, 
natural  science,  or  physics  and  chemistry. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  special  short  courses  are  offered  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  textile  departments,  but  these  do  not  lead  to  any  degree- 
Expenses  : 

Tuition  (free  to  students  from  South  Carolina  who  are  unable  to  pay)_  $40 

Room,  board,  and  laundry  (9  months) ISO 

Total  annual  expense  (approximate) 300 

Faculty,  64. 

Students,  823,  of  whom  1  is  a  foreign  student,  from  British  West  Indies. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — In  the  department  of  agriculture 
facilities  are  offered  for  studying  the  phases  of  the  subject  especially  affecting 
southern  countries.  Attention  is  paid  to  cultivation  and  grading  of  cotton. 
The  textile  building,  built  in  the  style  of  a  modern  mill,  affords  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  many  points  regarding  mill  construction, 
manipulation  of  cotton  fibers,  and  the  study  of  cotton-mill  operation.  Close 
relation  is  maintained  between  the  college  and  State  agricultural  experiment 
station. 

GEORGE  FEABODT  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS,  NeAviHe,  Tnur.,  a  city  of  116,342  inhabit- 
ants, and  capital  of  the  State.  Founded,  1875,  at  a  normal  school;  In  1ST7  bearane  Fea- 
aedy  Collage;  In  1M9  vm  reorgaataed  and  chartered  a*  a  teachera'  college;  coeducational. 

College  of  Education. 

Admission:  Four-year  high-school  course,  or  the  equivalent. 
Degree:  B.  S. — Four-year  courses. 

Studies  are  arranged  by  groups,  so  that  students  may  he  prepared 
specifically  for  teaching  or  supervising  agriculture,  biology,  chemistry, 
classical  and  modern  languages,  primary  education,  elementary  educa- 
tion, rural  education,  school  administration,  secondary  educatiou, 
English,  geography,  public  health,  history  and  economics,  home  eco- 
nomics, industrial  arts,  international  relations,  Latin-American  rela- 
tions, music,  physical  education,  psychology. 
Graduate  School  of  Education. 

Admission:  A  standard  bachelor's  degree,  or  equivalent. 
Degrees: 

A-  M. — One  year  of  graduate  work;  thesis. 

Ph.   D. — Two  years  of  graduate  work,   minimum;   usually  3  years; 
dissertation* 
Expenses : 

Tuition,  $2  per  credit  hour  of  work  taken;   per  quarter  of  12 

weeks,  approximately $35-  40 

Room  and  board  per  month 30-  35 

Total  annual  expense 400-500 

Faculty,  89. 
Students,  1,750. 
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Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — Peabody  has  a  large  endowment  and 
alms  to  provide  the  best  possible  instruction  for  workers  In  all  fields  of  educa- 
tion. The  department  of  industrial  arts  offers  training  for  teachers  of  manual 
arts  and  also  for  specialists  in  wood  and  metal  working,  printing,  supervision 
of  drawing  and  handwork;  the  department  of  home  economics  offers  courses 
in  almost  all  lines,  of  women's  work  in  the  home,  with  opportunities  for 
specialization  in  textiles  and  sewing,  foods  and  cooking,  and  home  demonstra- 
tion work. 

The  Seaman  A.  Knapp  School  of  Country  Life  Includes  courses  which  aim 
to  train  leaders  for  work  in  rural  communities,  in  agriculture,  animal  hus- 
bandry, farm  demonstration  work,  food  conservation,  rural  sanitation  and 
health,  rural  education,  community  cooperation,  etc. 

The  Correspondence  Study  Department  offers  a  large  number  of  courses  of 
interest  to  teachers,  supervisors,  and  school  administrators.  Regular  college 
credit  is  granted  for  work  completed  by  correspondence.  This  feature  is  of 
special  value  for  students  located  at  great  distances  from  Peabody. 

Peabody  also  opens  its  National  Bureau  of  International  Educational  Corre- 
spondence, which  promotes  educational  letter  exchange  between  the  pupils  and 
students  of  all  nations.  Students  at  Peabody  have  a  great  opportunity  of 
becoming  familiar  with  this  new  educational  agency. 

The  College  is  in  session  throughout  the  year,  the  work  being  divided  into 
four  quarters  of  about  12  weeks  each.  A  student  may  materially  shorten  the 
number  of  academic  years  of  residence  required  for  any  degree  by  attendance 
during  the  extra  summer  quarter. 

An  agreement  with  Vanderbilt  University,  whose  campus  adjoins  that  of 
Peabody,  enables  students  registered  in  either  institution  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  other  without  additional  charge,  Peabody  students  thus  have 
available  for  one  fee  all  the  facilities  of  the  two  institutions,  representing 
assets  of  nearly  $15,000,000. 

VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY.  NaahYiHe,  Tonn.,  a  city  of  118,342  inhabitants.     Incorporated, 
1872;  coeducational. 

The  College.    Undergraduate  department  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Admission :    15   units.      For   A.    B.    degree,    14   prescribed — 3   English,   3 
mathematics,  4  Latin,  3  Greek,  1  history  or  science.     For  B.  S.,  12  pre- 
scribed— 3   English,   3   mathematics,   4   foreign   language,   2  history   or 
science. 
Degrees :  A.  B.,  B.  S. — Four-year  courses. 
Graduate  Department. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

M.  A.,  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D.,  D.  Sc. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 
Engineering  Department. 

Admission :  IS  units,  as  for  B.  S.  degree. 
Degrees : 

B.  E. — Completion  of  four-year  undergraduate  courses  in  civil  engineer- 
ing,  mechanical  engineering,  electrical  engineering,   chemical  engi- 
neering. 
C  E. — One  year  of  postgraduate  work  in  civil  engineering ;  thesis. 
M.  E. — One  year  of  postgraduate  work   in  mechanical   engineering; 

thesis. 
E.  E. — One  year  of  postgraduate  work  in  mechanical  engineering  and 
physics;  thesis. 
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Biblical  Department. 

Admission :  Xo  definite  requirement.    Anyone  judged  capable  of  doing  the 

work  is  admitted,  provided  he  is  well  recommended. 
Degrees:  B.  D.   (A  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college  is  a  pre- 
requisite).— Three  years  of  postgraduate  study;   thesis.     To  those  not 
possessing  a  bachelor's  degree,  who  complete  courses  in  the  Biblical 
Department,  a  diploma  is  awarded. 
Law  Department. 

Admission:  14  units;  6  prescribed — 3  English,  2  mathematics,  1  history. 
Degree :  LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
Medical  Department. 

Admission :    One  year   of  collegiate  work,   including  physics,    chemistry, 

biology,  and  a  modern  language. 
Degree :  M.  D. — Four-year  course. 
Pharmacy  Department. 

Admission:  14  units;  8  prescribed — 2  English,  2  mathematics,  2  foreign 

language,  2  history  or  science. 
Degrees : 

Ph.  G. — Two-year  course. 
B.  S.  (in  Pharm.). — Four-year  course. 
Dentistry  Department. 

Admission:  Graduation  from  an  approved  secondary  school: 
Degree :  D.  D.  S. — Four-year  course. 
Expenses : 

Tuition  (including  matriculation  and  library  fees) — 

Biblical    Department $25 

Pharmacy   Department 70 

Academic  and  Engineering  Departments 105 

Law  and  medicine 150 

Dentistry    Department 175 

Board  and  room,  per  month 15-18 

Total  annual  expense 300-417 

Faculty,  120. 

Students,  1,000,  of  whom  16  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  China,  4; 
San  Salvador,  1 ;  Hawaii,  2 ;  Japan,  5 ;  Panama,  2 ;  Cuba,  1 ;  Canada,  1. 
Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  thorough  courses  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Dentistry,  and  the  excellent  equipment,  place  it  among  the  high- 
grade  dental  schools  of  the  country. 

Vanderbilt  is  now  affiliated  with  the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
and  students  registering  in  either  institution  may,  for  the  single  fee,  avail 
themselves  of  all  advantages  and  opportunities  for  instruction  offered  by  the 
other. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  OF  TEXAS,  College  Station,  Texas,  five 
miles  from  Bryan,  a  town  of  6,307  inhabitants.  Founded,  1876 ;  a  "  land-grant "  institu- 
tion;  for  men. 

Undergraduate  courses. 
School  of  Engineering. 

Admission :  15  units ;  6  prescribed — 3  English,  3  mathematics. 
Degree:  B.    S. — General   courses   of  four  years   in    following:  Archi- 
tecture, chemical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  electrical  engineer- 
ing, mechanical  engineering,  textile  engineering,  industrial  education. 
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Undergraduate  courses — Continued. 
School  of  Agriculture. 

Admission :  15  units ;  6  prescribed — 3  English,  3  mathematics. 
Degree:  B.  S. — General  courses  of  four  years  in  following:  Agricul- 
tural   chemistry,    agricultural   education,   agricultural   engineering, 
agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  biology,  dairy  husbandry,  entomology, 
horticulture,  landscape  art. 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Admission  :  15  units ;  6  prescribed — 3  English,  3  mathematics. 
Degree:  D.  V.  M. — Four-year  course. 
Graduate  Courses: 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees:  M.  S.,  Ch.  B.,  C.  E.,  E.  E.f  M.  E. — One  year  of  graduate  work; 
thesis. 
Noncollegiate  two-year  courses  and  short  courses. 
Faculty,  106. 
Students,  2,152. 
Expenses,  estimated  at  about  $300  per  year. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS,  Awtin,  Tex**,  •  city  of  34,87*  inhabitants.     Founded,  166S;  co- 
educational. 

College  of  Arts  (undergraduate). 

Admission:  15  units;  10  prescribed — 3  English,  2  history,  3  mathematics, 

2  in  one  foreign  language. 
Degrees  : 

B.  A. — Four-year  course. 

B.  B.  A.  (Bachelor  of  Business  Administration) — Four-year  course. 
B.  J.  (Bachelor  of  Journalism) — Four-year  course. 
B.  S.  in  H.  E.  (Bachelor  of  Science  In  Home  Economics) — Four-year 
course. 
School  of  Education. 

Adm'ssion :  One  year's  work  in  the  College  of  Arts,  or  its  equivalent. 
Degrees :  None.    Work  counts  toward  B.  A.  in  College  of  Arts. 
College  of  Engineering. 

Admission :  15  units,  as  in  College  of  Arts. 

Undergraduate  courses,  four  years :  Degrees. 

Architecture : B.  S.  in  Architecture. 

Architectural  engineering B.  S.  in  Architectural  Engineering. 

Chemical  engineering B.  S.  in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Civil  engineering B.  S.  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Electrical  engineering _B.  S.  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Mechanical  engineering B.  S.  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Graduate  courses. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study  and  research. 
Admission:. Bachelor's  degree  in  the  subject  to  be  pursued. 

Architecture JVf.  S.  in  Architecture. 

Architectural  engineering M.  S.  in  Architectural  Engineering. 

Civil  Engineering _C.  E. 

Electrical  engineering J3.  E. 

College  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  (at  El  Paso). 
Admission :  14*  units. 
Degree :  Mining  Engineer. — Four-year  course. 
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School  of  Medicine  (at  Galveston). 

Admission:  Two  years'  collegiate  work. 
Degree:  M.  D. — Four-year  coarse, 
College  of  Pharmacy  (at  Galveston). 

Admission:  Graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school. 
Degree:  Ph.  G. — Two-year  course. 
School  of  Law. 

Admission :  Two  years'  collegiate  work. 
Degree:  LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
Graduate  School. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees : 

A.  AL — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 

M.  B.  A. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis ;  successful  business 

experience. 
M.  J. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  postgraduate  study ;  thesis. 
Expenses. 

Tuition,  none. 

Fees  range  between  926  and  $ 75  la  various  colleges  and  schools. 
Room  and  board  cost  between  $30  and  $50  per  month. 
Many  students  earn  their  way. 
Faculty,  301. 

Students,  4,148,  of  whom*  34  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  England 
3,  Ireland  1,  Scotland  1,  Canada  1,  Austria  2,  Bohemia  lf  Germany  6,  Poland 
1,  Serbia  1,  Russia  4,  Sweden  2,  Brazil  1,  Mexico  fi, 

RANDOLPH-MACON  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE.  Lmddrar*  Va*  »  dtjr  of  10,070  inhabitants. 
Founded,  1893;  for  women  only. 

Admission :  15  units ;  9£  prescribed — 3  English,  2}  mathematics,  4  Latin. 
Degrees : 

A.  B. — Four-year  course. 

A.  M. — One  year  after  A.  B. 

Certificates  of  proficiency  are  awarded  to  those  completing  courses  in  music 
or  art. 
Expenses : 

Tuition $140 

(Additional  charges  for  courses  in  art  or  music.) 

Board 350 

Total  annual  expenses 490-650 

Faculty,  5a 
Students,  618. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA,  Charlottesville,  Va„  a  city  of  10.688  inhabitants,  .at  the  jvn* 
tion  of  the  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio  and  the  Southern  Railroads.     Founded,  1819. 

The  College.    Undergraduate  department 

Admission :  15  units ;  10}  prescribed — 3  English,  2}  mathematics,  1  history; 

for  A.  B.,  4  Latin ;  for  B.  S.,  4  modern  languages. 
Degrees :  A.  B.  and  B.  S. — Four-year  courses.    If  the  student  does  sufficient 

work  in  one  of  the  departments  of  natural  or  mathematical  sciences  the 

vocational  B.  S.  may  be  conferred,  with  special  mention  of  that  subject 

in  which  he  has  specialized. 
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Department  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

M.  A.  and  M.  S. — One  year  of  graduate  study. 
Ph.  D. — Three  years  of  graduate  study;  thesis. 
I>epartment  of  Law. 

Admission  :  15  units ;  6£  prescribed — 3  English.  2£  mathematics,  1  history. 
Degree:  LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
Department  of  Medicine. 

Admission :  Two  years  of  collegiate  work. 
Degree:  M.  D. — Four-year  course. 
Department  of  Engineering. 

Admission:  15  units;  7j  prescribed — 3  English,  3}  mathematics,  1  history. 
Degrees:  C.  E.,  M.  E.,  E.  E.,  E.  M„  Ch.  E. — Four-year  courses;  thesis. 
Expenses : 

Tuition,  free  (in  college  and  graduate  departments)  to  students  from  Vir- 
ginia— 

In  college $135 

In  graduate  department 135 

In  departments  of  law  and  medicine 135 

In  department  of  engineering — 

Students  from  Virginia 95 

Students  from  outside  Virginia 135 

University  fee 40 

(For  Virginians  in  college  and  graduate  departments) 20 

Board  (university  commons),  per  month 38 

Board  (outside  university),  per  month 20-30 

Room  (university  dormitory) 50-135 

Room  (outside  university),  per  month 5-25 

Total  annual  expense 430-650 

Faculty.  73. 

Students,  1,207,  of  whom  5  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows :  Nicaragua, 
1 ;  Cuba,  3 ;  Japan,  1. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — The  University  of  Virginia  owed  its 
beginning  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  memory  of  Jefferson  and  the  ideals  which 
be  set  form  the  university's  strongest  tradition.  His  educational  philosophy  is 
still  to  some  extent  preserved  in  its  curricula  and  organization. 

The  Medical  School  has  laboratory  facilities  for  special  research  work. 
Clinical  instruction  is  provided  for  at  the  University  of  Virginia  Hospital  and 
Dispensary,  and  in  connection  with  the  hospital  the  university  maintains  a 
training  school  for  nurses. 

STATE    COLLEGE    OF    WASHINGTON,    Pullman,    Wash.,    a    town    «f    4,00#    inhabitant*. 
Founded,  1890;  a  "  land-grant  M  institution;  coeducational. 

Undergraduate  Courses. 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Admission :  15  units  from  accredited  high  school. 
Degree :  B.  S.  in  Agriculture — Four-year  course. 
College  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Engineering. 

Admission :  Same  as  in  College  of  Agriculture. 

Degrees:  B.  S.  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Hydro-Electrical 
Engineering — Four-year  courses* 
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Undergraduate  courses — Continued. 
Conege  of  Home  Economics. 

Admission :  Same  as  in  College  of  Agriculture. 
Degree:  B.  S. — Four-year  course. 
College  of  Science  and  Arts. 
1  Admission :  Same  as  in  College  of  Agriculture. 

Degrees: 

B.  A.  and  B.  S. — Four-year  courses. 
B.  S.  in  Chem.  Eng. — Four-year  course. 
College  of  Veterinary  Science. 

Admission :  Same  as  in  College  of  Agriculture. 
Degrees : 

B.  S.  in  Veterinary  Science — Four-year  course. 
D.  V.  M. 
School  of  Education. 

Admission :  Same  as  in  College  of  Agriculture. 
Degree:  B.  A.  in  Education — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Mines. 

Admission :  Same  as  in  College  of  Agriculture. 
Degree:  B.  S. — Four-year  course  (mining  and  metallurgy). 
School  of  Music  and  Applied  Design. 

Admission:  Same  as  in  College  of  Agriculture. 
Degree:  B.  A.  in  Music — Four-year  course. 
School  of  Pharmacy: 

Admission :  Same  as  in  College  of  Agriculture. 
Degrees : 

Ph.  G. — Two-year  course. 
Ph.  C. — Three-year  course. 
Graduate  Courses:  • 

Admission  :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees :  M.  A.,  M.  S.,  C.  E.,  E.  E.f  E.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study; 
thesis ;  graduates  of  State  College  three  years  of  professional  experience 
and  thesis. 
Expenses : 

Tuition,  none. 

Board,  per  week $5.00-  $7.00 

Room,  per  month 4.50-  16.00 

Entrance  and  incidental  fees 21.00-  30.00 

*  Annual  expense 350.00-500.00 

Faculty,  150. 

Students,  2,022,  of  whom  18  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows':  Philippines. 
7;  Hawaii,  1;  Chile,  1;  England,  1;  Japan,  4;  France,  1;  Russia,  1;  Holland, 
1;  Central  America,  1. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  Seattle,  Wash.,  a  city  of  815,112  Inhabitants.     FmiiM 
1861;  coeducational. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts.    Undergraduate. 

Admission :  15  units ;  11  or  12  prescribed — 3  English,  2i  mathematics,  1 

science.  2  foreign  language,  1  history,  }  solid  geometry,  and  1  science  or  2 

foreign  language. 
Degree :  A.  B. — Four-year  course.    Includes  general  course,  home  economics, 

journalism,  library  economy,  and  commerce. 
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College  of  Science. 

Admission :  15  units ;  11  prescribed — 3  English,  3  mathematics,  2  science,  2 

foreign  language,  1  history. 
Degrees: 

B.  S. — Four-year  course. 

B.  S.  in  Home  Economical — Four-year  course. 

College  of  Business  Administration. 

Admission :  15  units ;  7  prescribed — 3  English,  2  mathematics,  2  history. 
Degrees : 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration — Four-year  course. 
Master  of  Business  Administration — One  year  of  postgraduate  work 
after  award  of  bachelor's  degree. 

College  of  Education. 

Admission :  As  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
Degrees: 

Bachelor  of  Education — Four-year  course. 

M.  A.  or  M.  S.  in  Education — One  year  after  A.  B.  or  B.  S. 

Diplomas  are  granted,  valid  in  all  public  schools  in  the  State. 

College  of  Engineering. 

Admission :  15  units ;  10  prescribed — 3  English,  3  mathematics,  1  science,  2 

foreign  language,  1  history. 
Degrees : 

B.  S.  in  C.  E.,  B.  S.  in  E.  E.,  B.  S.  in  M.  E.,  B.  S.  in  Ch.  E.— Four-year 
courses. 

The  college  also  offers  another  four-year  course  in  each  of  the  de- 
partments to  meet  the  need  for  a  broader  foundation  in  general  train- 
ing and  leading  simply  to  the  B.  S.  degree. 
M.  S.  in  C.  E.,  M.  S.  in  E.  E.,  M.  S.  in  M.  E.,  M.  S.  in  Ch.  E.— One 
year  of  postgraduate  study  after  baccalaureate  degree ;  thesis. 

C.  E.,  E.  E.,  M.  E. — These  are  professional  degrees  conferred  without 
resident  study  upon  holders  of  the  bachelor's  or  master's  degrees 
after  at  least  two  years  and  one  year,  respectively,  of  successful 
professional  work  and  the  presentation  of  a  thesis. 

College  of  Fine  Arts. 

Admission:  As  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts.     For  courses  In  music  an  addi- 
tional requirement  of  four  years  in  music. 
Degrees: 

B.  Mua — Four-year  course. 

B.  Arch. — Four-year  course. 

Certificates  of  Proficiency  for  those  not  having  fulfilled  requirements 

for  degree. 
Certificate  of  Proficiency,  two-year  course  in  art. 

College  of  Fisheries. 

Admission:  15  units.     (See  College  of  Science). 
Degree :  B.  S. — Four-year  course. 

College  of  Forestry. 

Admission :  15  units ;  11  prescribed,  as  in  College  of  Science,  except  that  1 

unit  botany  is  required  instead  of  chemistry  or  biology. 
Degrees : 

B.  S. — Four-year  course. 

M.  S.  F. — One  year  after  bachelor's  degree. 
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School  of  Journalism. 

Admission:  Two  years  of  collegiate  work. 

Degree:  B.  A. — Four-year  course  including  two  years'  collegiate  work  for 
admission. 
The  Puget  Sound  Biological  Station  (summer  only). 

(Cooperative  under  direction  of  the  University  of  Washington.) 
Located  at  Friday  Harbor,  Wash. 
Admission :  Ability  to  carry  on  marine  biology. 
Tuition,  $10. 

Living  expenses  for  six  weeks  moderate. 
School  of  Law. 

Admission:  Two  years  of  collegiate  work. 
Degree :  LL.  B. — Three-year  course. 
College   of  Mines. 

Admission :  15  units,  as  In  College  of  Science. 
Degrees : 

B.  S. — Four-year  course  in  general  science. 
B.  S.  in  Mining  Engineering. — Four-year  course. 
B.  S.  In  Geology  and  Mining. — Four-year  course. 
B.  S.  in  Metallurgical  Engineering. — Four-year  course. 
B.  S.  in  Coal  Mining  Engineering. — Pour-year  course. 
M.  S.  in  Mining  Engineering. — One  year  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 
E.  M.,  Met.  E. — Professional  degress,  conferred  without  resident  study 
upon  holders  of  the  bachelor's  degree,  who  have  been  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional work  at  least  three  years  and  present  a  thesis. 
College  of  Pharmacy. 

Admission:  15  units;  9%  prescribed — 8   English,  2   foreign   language,    2i 

mathematics,  1  science,  1  history. 
Degrees: 

Ph.  C. — Two-year  course. 
B.  S. — Four-year  course. 

M.  S.   in   Pharmacy. — One  year  of  postgraduate  work   after   B.    S. ; 
thesis. 
Graduate  School. 

Admission:  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

M.  A.  or  M.  S. — One  year  of  postgraduate  stody ;  thesis. 
Ph.  D. — At  least  3  years  of  postgraduate  study;  thesis.    Limited  at 
present  to  three  departments:  Chemistry,  English,  Botany. 
Expenses : 

Tuition   (Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Science,  Education,  Engi- 
neering, Fine  Arts,  Forestry,  and  Mines)    ($10  per  quarter 

of  12  weeks) $30.  00 

College  of  Law 60. 00 

Biological  Station 10. 00 

Board,  at  university,  per  month *_  22.50 

Room,  at  university,  per  year 54.00 

Board  and  room,  outside  university,  per  month 23.00-30.00 

Minimum  annual  expense 350. 00 

Faculty,  217. 

Students,  3,075,  of  whom  86  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  Japan,  9; 

Philippines,  8;  Canada,  30;  China,  7;  Hawaii,  4;  Alaska,  21;  Finland,  1; 

Russia,  2 ;  Sweden,  1 ;  Scotland,  1 ;  Cuba,  1 ;  Australia,  1. 
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Of  special  interest  to  foreign  at%4mts. — Seattle  is  the  center  of  the  uniuer 
industry  of  the  Northwest  and  furnishes  opportunities  for  observation  of  the 
practical  side  of  work  in  forestry.  Examples  of  forest  management  may  be 
seen  in  the  near-by  national  forests.  The  curricula  allow  specialization  in 
lorest  service  and  State  work,  logging  engineering,  and  forest  products,  and 
advanced  courses  are  given  in  dendrology,  silviculture,  wood  technology,  timber 
physics,  and  wood  preservation. 

The  State  of  Washington  and  the  adjoining  country  provide  excellent  oppor- 
tunities to  students  in  the  College  of  Mines  to  become  familiar  with,  mining  and 
metallurgical  operations  and  mining  machinery.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  conducts  a  mines  experiment  station  on  the  campus,  and  in  connection 
with  the  College  of  Mines  a  number  of  graduate  research  fellowships  are  pro- 
vided. Application  should  be  made  before  May  15%to  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Mines. 

The  College  of  Fisheries  meets  the  demands  of  the  large  fishery  industry  of 
the  United  States  for  technically  trained  experts  and  directors.  The  Puget 
Sound  and  the  near-by  Alaskan  fisheries  furnish  unexcelled  facilities  for  ob- 
taining practical  experience  during  vacations. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  has  made  arrangements  with  Seattle 
business  houses  to  accept  a  certain  number  of  Oriental  students  for  part-time 
work.  Chinese  students  able  to  speak  English  and  with  special  qualifications 
for  the  line  of  business  they  intend  to  pursue  should  make  application  to  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  before  May  13. 

The  university  will,  during  1919-20,  accept  a  number  of  Mexican  students  in 
accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education  of  Mexico. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  Madiaon,  Wis.,  a  city  of  18,378  inhabitant*,  and  the  capital 
of  Wiiconsin.     Founded,  1848 ;  a  "  land-gnutt "  institution ;  coeducational. 

College  of  Letters  and  Science.     Undergraduate. 

Admission:  15  units;  6  or  7  prescribed — 2  or  3  English,  2  mathematics,  2 

foreign  language,  science,  or  history. 
Degrees: 

A.  B. — Four-year  course ;  thesis,  or  special  research,  with  report. 

Ph.  B.    (General  course) — No  foreign  language  required.     Four-year 

course;  thesis,  or  special  research,  with  report 
Ph.   B.    (Course   for  normal  school  graduates) — Two-year  course   in 
philosophy  and  education  for  normal  school  graduates;   thesis,  or 
special  research,  with  report. 
Course  in  Chemistry,  B.  S. — Four-year  course;  thesis,  or  special  research, 

with  report. 
Course  in  Commerce,  B.  A. — Four-year  course ;  thesis,  or  special  research, 

with  report. 
Course  in  Journalism,  B.  A. — Four-year  course;  thesis,  or  special  research, 

with  report. 
Course  in  Pharmacy. 

Admission:  To  the  two-year  course;  graduation  from   an   approved 
high  school.     1919-20  nongraduates  may  be  admitted  who  are  at 
least  18  years  old  and  who  can  present  evidence  of  two  years'  high- 
school  work  and  practical  experience. 
To  the  four-year  course,  15  units,  as  above. 
Degrees : 

Graduate  in  Pharmacy — Two-year  course. 

B.  S. — Four-year  course;  thesis,  or  special  research,  with  report. 
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College  of  Letters  and  Science.    Undergraduate — Continued. 
Course  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

Admission:  Two  years'  collegiate  work. 

Degree:  B.  A.  or  B.  S. 

Certificate:    Granted   on    completion    of    major   subject   and    special 
courses  in  philosophy,  education,  and  departmental  teacher's  train- 
ing courses. 
Library  School. 

Admission:  To  independent  library  course  of  one  year;  competitive 
examinations  in  history,  general  literature,  current  "events/  and 
German  or  •French.  High  School  graduation  or  its  equivalent  re- 
quired for  admission  to  examinations. 

Certificate  of  Library  School. 

Admission :  To  joint  library  course — 96  credits  in  College  of  Letters  and 
Science.    Must  pass  entrance  examinations' in  Library  School. 

Degree:  B.  A.  and  certificate  of  Library  School. 

Admission:  To  Teacher-Librarian  course.    Open  to  juniors  and  seniors 
who   are  prospective   teachers. 
Medical  School. 

Admission:  Two  years'  collegiate  work.  The  school  offers  only  the 
first  two  years  of  a  medical  course. 

Degree:  B.  S.,  Medical  Science  Course.    Thesis. 
School  of  Music. 

Admission:  15  units,  as  in  College  of  Letters  and  Science.  Ability 
to  play  piano  or  violin  and  to  read  music. 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Music — Four-year  course.  For  those  taking  the 
two-year  course  for  supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools  a  certifi- 
cate is  granted. 

College  of  Engineering.     Undergraduate. 

Admission :   15  units ;  7  prescribed — 2  English,  3  mathematics,  2  foreign 

language. 
Degree:  B.  S.  (with  specific  mention  of  course  taken).     Four-year  course 

in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  chemical,  or  mining  engineering;  thesis, 

or  special  research,  with  report 

College   of  Agriculture.     Undergraduate. 

Admission :  15  units,  as  in  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 
Degrees :  Thesis,  or  special  research,  with  report  required. 
B.  S.  (Agriculture) — Four-year  course  in  agriculture. 
B.  S.   (Home  Economics) — Four-year  course  in  home  economics,  with 
the  following  majors:  General,  food,  textiles,  hospital  administra- 
tion, bacteriology. 
B.  S.   (Home  Economics) — Four-year  vocational  course  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  home  economics. 
Certificates:    Graduate   in   Agriculture — Two-year   course   in   agriculture. 
Graduate  in  Home  Economics — Two-year  course  for  training  vocational 
teachers  in  home  making. 

Law  School. 

Admission:  Two  years'  collegiate  work. 

Degree :  LL.  B. — Three-year  course  and  at  least  six  months'  clerkship  in 
an  accredited  law  office. 
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Graduate  School. 

Admission :  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college. 
Degrees: 

M.  A.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  M. — A  minimum  of  one  year  of  postgraduate  study. 
G.  EL,  M.  E.9  E.  E.,  Oh.  E.,  E.  M. — One  year  of  postgraduate  study 
in   engineering,   and   thesis.     Graduates   of   the   College   of   Engi- 
neering  of   the   University   of   Wisconsin    who   have   spent   three 
years  in  professional  work — at  least  one  of  them  in  a  responsible 
position — and  who  present  a  thesis,  may  also  receive  the  advanced 
engineering  degree,  without  resident  study. 
Ph.  D. — At  least  three  years'  postgraduate  study;  thesis. 
M.  P.  H. — One  year's  postgraduate  work  in  public  health  for  those  hold- 
ing M.  D.  from  an  approved  medical  school. 
Dr.  P.  H. — Two  years'  postgraduate  work  in  public  health  for  those 
holding  M.  D.  from  an  approved  medical  school. 
University  Extension  Division. 

Several  hundred  correspondence  study  courses,  many  of  which  may  be 
taken  by  properly  qualified  students  with  a  view  of  accumulating  university 
credit  toward  a  degree,  are  available  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
through  postal  instruction.  Special  bulletins  of  the  Extension  Division 
describe  these  courses  in  full,  giving  facts,  not  only  with  reference  to  the 
content  of  the  course,  but  also  information  as  to  Instruction  fees,  textbook 
and  laboratory  requirements,  and  the  number  of  credits  Involved. 
Expenses  (for  resident  study)  : 

Tuition  (free  to  residents  of  Wisconsin) $124 

Incidental  fee 30 

Library  School — 

Resident  tuition  per  year 50 

Nonresident  tuition  per  year 124 

Room  at  university 75  to  160 

Board  at  university 180  to  240 

Faculty,  751,  of  whom  194  assistants  and  lecturers  average  half  time. 
Students,  5,318,"  of  whom  69 n  are  from  foreign  countries,  as  follows:  China, 
36;  Canada,  9;  Philippine  Islands,  3;  Australia,  2;  Chile,  2;  Hawaiian 
Islands.  2 ;  Japan,  2 ;  Norway,  2 ;  Alaska,  1 ;  and  one  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing countries :  Argentina ;  Austria ;  Belgium ;  England ;  India ;  Java ;  Peru ; 
Porto  Rico;  Spain;  and  Uruguay. 

Of  special  interest  to  foreign  students. — Graduate  and  undergraduate  work. 
The  special  course  in  chemistry  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  planning 
to  enter  upon  chemistry  as  a  life  work,  and  includes  a  general  course,  and  courses 
for  the  industrial,  agricultural,  soil,  physiological,  and  sanitary  or  food  chemist. 
The  work  of  the  first  year  is  the  same  for  all  these  groups.  The  course  in  phar- 
macy is  especially  strong,  and  the  university  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  to 
give  systematic  consideration  to  plant  chemistry. 

Tlie  work  in  journalism  includes  courses  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
present  political,  social,  and  economic  conditions,  and  with  his  own  and  foreign 
literatures ;  to  develop  his  skill  in  writing ;  and  to  give  the  necessary  technical 
instruction.  Opportunity  for  study  is,  offered  to  those  interested  In  professional 
and  trade  journalism. 

"Figures  for  1916-17. 
20485°— 21 17 
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In  cooperation  with  the  Legislative  Reference  Department  of  the  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission,  the  Library  School  also  offers  a  special  coarse  of 
training  for  legislative  and  municipal  reference  work  and  the  various  sociological 
phases  of  library  service.  The  course  is  intended  for  college  graduates  with 
special  aptitude  and  personal  qualifications  for  this  type  of  library  service  who 
have  a  definite  preparation  in  political  science,  economics,  and  sociology. 

The  Department  of  Physics,  which  has  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
laboratories  in  the  country,  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  for  research. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  courses  in  animal  husbandry,  dairying  and  dairy  hus- 
bandry, and  soils.  There  is  opportunity  for  research  work  in  almost  all  depart- 
ments and  close  association  is  maintained  with  the  State  experiment  station. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  work 
of  the  university,  and  offers  especially  valuable  opportunities  for  engineering 
students  to  carry  on  advanced  study  and  research  pertaining  to  the  utilization 
of  forest  products. 

The  university  is  the  culmination  of  the  free  educational  system  of  Wisconsin, 
and  sustains  a  similar  relation  to  the  high  schools  that  the  latter  sustain  to  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools.  Moreover,  the  university  maintains  the  closest 
connection  with  all  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  through  its  extension  service 
aims  to  provide  a  better  education  for  all  the  people. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1918. 


Table  1. —Stale  universities. 

M  of  universities  followed  by  an  asterisk  (•)  include  the  agriculti 


University,  Ala 

FsyetteYille!"Art:'.'.*;; 

Berkeley,  Calif 

Boulder.  Colo 

Oalnfoville,  Fla 

Athens,  0a. 

Kisoji,  Idaho 

Urban*,  IIL 

Bloomingtou,  Ind 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Lawrence,  Kens 

Lexington,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Orono.He 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn . . . 

University,  kiss 

Columbia,  Ha 

Missoula,  Mont 

Reno,  rJ«v "..;::::::: 

Albuquerque,  N.  We? 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C 

University,  N.  Dak.. 

Athens,  Cfhio- 

Columbus,  Ohio 

O.lord,  Ohio 

Norman,  Okla. 

Eugene,  Crag 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Vermilion,  B.  Dak.... 

Knoivllle,  Tenn 

Austin,  Tax 

Bait  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Burlington,  Vt 

Charlottesville,  Va... 

Baal  tin,  Wash 

Morgantown,  W .  Va . 

Meiflson,  Wis 

Laramie,  Wyo 


University  of  Ai 

University  of  Ca  .  . 

University  of  Colorado. . 
University  or  Florida* . . 
University  of  Ooorgia*. 
University  ol Idaho*... 
University  ol Illinois-.. 

Indiana  University 

State  University  ol  Iowi 
University  of  Kinsas.-. 
University  of  "  —     ■ 


•ucky* 

University 

chanlcaT  College .  * 

University  of  Michigan" '". 
University -• 


:ljipl.... 


V Diversity  of  Missouri  

u  Diversity  of  Montana 

University  ofNebraslra- 

University  of  Nevada* 

University  of  New  Mexico.... 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
University  of  North  Dakota. 

Ohio  University 

Ohio  State  University- 

Miami  University 

University  of  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oregon 

University  of  South  c  Ami  in* 
University  n 

University  o 

University  of  Tel.__ 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont  and 
State  Agricultural  College* 

University  of  Virginia 

University  of  Washington — 
West  Virginia  University-. . . 
Uol varsity  of  Wisconsin-. . .. 
University  of  Wyoming- 


281,908 

47.',,  947 
387,575 

'754)582 

,732,594 
930,860 


.106,773 
32s'«f7 
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Table  2. — Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  not  connected  with  State  uni- 
versities. 


Location. 

Institution. 

For 
men, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 

Facul- 

ty- 

oolle- 
glate 
and 
profes- 
sional. 

Stu- 
dents— 
colle- 
giate, 
gradu- 
ate, and 
profes- 
sional. 

Income. 

Endow- 
ment. 

1 

8 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Auburn,  Ala 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 

Colorado   State   Agricultural 
Cdlege. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Delaware  College 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed 

Men.  . 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Men 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Men 
Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Men. 

Coed.... 

87 

70 

35 

44 
186 
322 

195 

49 

74 

161 
46 

26 

73 

43 
26 

•833 

60 
55 

34 

78 

255 
28 
68 
61 

105 

86 
56 

54 

648 

536 

137 

336 
1,672 
2,272 

1,533 

179 

441 

1,140 
820 

494 

554 

461 
43 

«4,160 

464 

421 

505 

1,597 

2,044 
243 
764 
335 

834 

WO 

457 
1,566 

8281,683 

373,633 

451,277 

391, 138 
1,204,183 
2,028,870 

1,211,993 

416, 124 

651, 115 

1,004,760 
545,321 

426,935 

347,348 

458,409 
280,525 

"2,842,264 

396,563 

471,901 

527,752 

734,149 

1,066,352 
162,256 
451,664 
706,967 

1,418,080 

365,881 
518,515 

742,911 

$284,500 
202,783 
256,000 
286,000 

Fort  Collins,  Colo 

Storrs,  Conn 

Newark,  Del 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Iowa -State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
less 

Maryland  StateCoUege  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Massachusetts      Agricultural 
College. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

New    Hampshire  College  or 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture   (Cornell   Uni- 
versity) 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Engineering. 

North    Dakota    Agricultural 
College. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

Clemson  Agricultural  College. . 

South  Dakota  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas. 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah. . 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  and  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

State  Colin?*  of  Washington . . 

440,000 

Ames,  Iowa 

689,530 

Manhattan,  Kans.. 

College  Park,  Md 

Amherst,  Mass 

491,746 
124,944 
361,000 

East  Lansing,  Mich .  1 . . 
Agricultural     College, 

Bozeman,  Mont 

Durham,  N.  H 

991,241 
239,787 

680,250' 

950,000 

891,277 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. . 
State  College,  N.  Mex . . 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 

14,221,996 

West  Raleigh,  N.C.... 
Agricultural  College,  N. 
Stillwater,  Okla 

125,000 
1,333,777 

Corvallis,  Oreg 

202,663 

500,000 
50,000 

Kingston ,  K.  T , 

Clemson  College,  8.  C.- 
Brookings, S.  I>ak 

College  Station,  Tex. . . . 

TjOg&n,  TTtfth 

154,430 
390,941 

209,000 

Pullman.  Wsuth 

344,312 
906,668 

M  Entire  university 
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Table  3. — Schools  of  mines  not  connected  with  universities. 


Location. 

Institution. 

For  men 
or  coedu- 
cational. 

Colle- 
giate 
fac- 
ulty. 

Colle- 
giate 
and 
gradu- 
ate 
stu- 
dents. 

Income. 

Endow- 
ment. 

1 

t 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Golden.  Colo 

Michigan  College  of  Mines . .  . 
MontanaState  School  of  Mines. 
New  Mexico  School  of  Mines. . 
South  Dakota  State  School  of 
Mines. 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed 

18 

21 

7 

8 

13 

164 
60 
52 
18 
46 

9116,746 
84,058 
30,484 
45,653 
43,406 

Butte,  Mont 

Socorro.  N.  Mex 

Rapid  city,  3.  Dak 

Table  4. — Technological  schools  independent  of  university  organization. 


Location. 

ip 

Institution. 

For  men 
or  coedu- 
cational-. 

Colle- 
giate 
fac- 
ulty. 

4 

Colle- 
giate 
and 
gradu- 
ate 
stu- 
dents. 

Inoome. 

Endow- 
ment. 

1 

2 

I 

m 

it 

6 

7 

California   College   of  Tech- 
nology   

Men 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Men 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

35 

75 
50 

16 
234 

21 
45 

41 
6 

35 
0 

67 

37 

48 

218 

103 

891 
469 

200 
1,634 

122 
429 

518 
45 

816 
79 

588 

442 

524 

1,432 

$105,674 

203,603 
223,630 

43,850 
1,853,000 

102,620 
186,687 

215,025 

$592,328 

Atlanta,  Qa 

Georgia  School  of  Technology . 
Armour  Institute  of  Technol- 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Massachusetts    Institute    of 
Technology. 

Lowell  Textile  School 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

New    York    State   School  of 
Clay- Working  and  Ceramics. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn. 

Clarkson  College  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 

Drexel  Institute 

2,000,000 
2,500,000 

850,000 
0,616,000 

Chicago)  111 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Hoboken,  N.J 

048,875 
1,550,000 

Alfred,N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Troy,N.  Y 

148,571 

22,286 

313,458 

215,643 
204,514 
718,569 

804,118 

356,500 

1,571,452 

2,511,360 
2,000,000 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

0,150,000 
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Medical  colleges  rated  as  class  A  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the 

American  Medical  Association. 

Alabama. 
University  of  Alabama  School  of  Medicine Tuscaloosa. 

California. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine  San  Francisco. 

University  of  California  Medical  School San  Francisco. 

Colorado. 
University  of  Colorado  School  of  Medicine- Boulder-Denver. 

Connecticut. 
Yale  University  School  of  Medicine New  Haven. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgetown  University  School  of  Medicine Washington. 

George  Washington  University  Medical  School Washington. 

Howard  University  School  of  Medicine Washington. 

Georgia. 

Emory  University  School  of  Medicine Atlanta. 

University  of  Georgia  Medical  Department Augusta. 

Illinois. 

Northwestern  University  Medical  School Chicago. 

Rush  Medical  College  (University  of  Chicago) Chicago. 

University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine Chicago. 

Indiana. 
Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine Bloomington-Indianapolis. 

Iowa. 
State  University  of  Iowa  College  of  Medicine Iowa  City. 

Kansas. 
University  of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine Lawrence-Rosedale. 

Kentucky. 
University  of  Louisville  Medical  Department Louisville. 

Louisiana. 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  School  of  Medicine_New  Orleans. 

Maryland. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Medical  Department Baltimore. 

University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  and  the 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons Baltimore. 
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Massachusetts. 

Boston  University  School  of  Medicine Boston. 

Medical  School  of  Harvard  University Boston. 

Tufts  College  Medical  School Boston. 

Michigan. 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery Detroit. 

University  of  Michigan  Medical  School Ann  Arbor. 

University    of    Michigan    Homeopathic    Medical 

Schoo] s Ann  Arbor. 

Minnesota. 
University  of  Minnesota  Medical  School Minneapolis. 

Mississippi. 
University  of  Mississippi  School  of  Medicine** Oxford. 

Missouri. 

St.  Louis  University  School  of  Medicine St.  Louis. 

University  of  Missouri  School  of  Medicine** Columbia. 

Washington  University  Medical  School St.  Louis. 

Nebraska. 

John  A.  Creighton  Medical  College Omaha. 

University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Medicine Omaha. 

New  Hampshire. 

Dartmouth  Medical  School** Hanover. 

New  York. 

Albany  Medical  College Albany. 

Columbia    University    College    of    Physicians    and 

Surgeons New  York  City. 

Cornell  University  Medical  College New  York  City. 

Long  Island  College  Hospital Brooklyn. 

Syracuse  University  College  of  Medicine Syracuse. 

University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. _ New  York  City. 
University  of  Buffalo  Department  of  Medicine Buffalo. 

North  Carolina. 

University  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine  **__  Chapel  Hill. 
Wake  Forrest  College  School  of  Medicine" Wake  Forest. 

North  Dakota. 

University  of  North  Dakota  School  of  Medicine*4- -University. 

Ohio. 

Ohio  State  University  College  of  Medicine Columbus. 

University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine Cincinnati. 

Western  Reserve  University  School  of  Medicine Cleveland. 

i 

i  Obegon. 

University  of  Oregcn  Medical  School Portland. 

M  Gives  only  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  course. 
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Pennsylvania. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital Philadelphia. 

Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia Philadelphia. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine Philadelphia. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine Pittsburgh. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania Philadelphia. 

South  Carolina. 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina Charleston. 

South  Dakota. 

University  of  South  Dakota  College  of  Medicine  •*.. Vermilion. 

Tennessee. 

University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Medicine Memphis. 

Vanderbilt  University  Medical  Department Nashville. 

Texas. 

Baylor  University  College  of  Medicine Dallas. 

University  of  Texas  Department  of  Medicine Galveston. 

Utah. 

University  of  Utah  School  of  Medicine** Salt  Lake  City. 

Vebmont. 
University  of  Vermont  College  of  Medicine Burlington. 

Virginia. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia Richmond. 

University  of  Virginia  Department  of  Medicine Charlottesville. 

West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia  University  School  of  Medicine  ** Morgantown. 

Wisconsin. 

Marquette  University  School  of  Medicine Milwaukee. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Medical  School  M Madison. 

94  Gives  only  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  course. 
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Admission  requirements.  See  College 
entrance  requirements. 

Aeronautical  engineering,  list  of  insti- 
tutions giving  courses,  128. 

Age  attendance,  foreign  and  American 
schools,  36. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas  (College  Station,  Tex.),  248- 
249. 

Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges, 
description,  16-18;  not  connected 
with  State  universities,  statistics, 
260. 

Agricultural  engineering,  list  of  insti- 
tutions giving  courses,  130-131. 

Agriculture,  list  of  institutions  giving 
courses,  131-133. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  (Au- 
burn, Ala.),  courses,  157-158. 

Algebra.    See  Mathematics. 

American  and  foreign  institutions, 
comparison,  35-38. 

American  history,  requirements,  68-70. 

Amherst  College  (Amherst,  Mass.), 
courses,  196. 

Ancient  history,  requirements,  66-67. 

Architectural  engineering,  list  of  insti- 
tutions giving  courses,  128. 

Architecture,  list  of  institutions  giving 
courses,  139-140. 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology  (Chi- 
cago, 111.),  courses,  173-174. 

Art,  list  of  institutions  giving  courses, 
138. 

Athletics,  44-46. 

Attendance,  age  at  various  schools, 
foreign  and  American,  36. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  universities  and  col- 
leges, 55-56. 

Biology,  list  of  institutions  giving 
courses,  142;  requirements,  91-02. 

Biology,  botany  and  zoology,  require- 
ments, 90-91. 

Boston,  Mass.,  universities  and  col- 
leges,  54-55. 


Botany,  requirements,  92-94. 

Bryn  Mawr  College  (Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.),  courses,  238-239. 

Business  education.  See  Commercial 
schools. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science  (Cleve- 
land, Ohio),  courses,  229-230. 

Catholic  University  of  America 
(Washington,  D.  C),  courses,  166- 
169. 

Ceramic  engineering,  list  of  institu- 
tions giving  courses,  129. 

Chemical  engineering,  list  of  institu- 
tions giving  courses,  116-118. 

Chemistry,  examination,  103;  list  of 
institutions  giving  courses,  141-142; 
requirements,  85-90. 

Chicago,  111.,  universities  and  colleges, 
51-52. 

Civil  engineering,  list  of  institutions 
giving  courses,  118. 

Civil  government,  requirements,  69-70. 

Clark  University  and  Clark  College 
(Worcester,  Mass.),  courses,  196-197. 

Claxton,  P.  P.,  letter  of  transmittal,  6. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College  (Clem- 
son  College,  S.  C),  courses,  245-246. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
college  entrance  subjects,  61-105. 

College  entrance  requirements,  59-105 : 
scale  of  values  in  terms  of  units,  62. 

College  fraternities.  See  Fraterni- 
ties. 

College  life,  43-49. 

College  of  arts  and  sciences,  14-15. 

College  of  Hawaii  (Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii), courses,  173. 

College  or  school  of  agriculture, 
description,  16-18. 

College  or  school  of  commerce,  descrip- 
tion, 18-19. 

College  or  school  of  dentistry,  descrip- 
tion, 20. 

College  or  school  of  education,  descrip- 
tion, 20-21. 
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College  or  school  of  engineering, 
description,  15-16. 

College  or  school  of  journalism,  de- 
scription, 19. 

College  or  school  of  medicine,  23-25. 

College  or  school  of  pharmacy,  descrip- 
tion, 19-20. 

College  or  school  of  theology,  descrip- 
tion, 22. 

College  or  school  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine, description,  18. 

Colleges,  description,  10-12. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines  (Golden, 
Colo.),  courses,  163-164. 

Columbia  University  (New  York,  N. 
Y.),  courses,  219-222. 

Commercial  education,  list  of  institu- 
tions giving  courses,  134-135. 

Commercial  schools,  description,  18-19. 

Cornell  University  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.), 
courses,  223-224. 

Curriculum,  public  elementary  schools, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  105 ;  typical  high 
schools,  106-108. 

Dartmouth  College  (Hanover,  N.  H.), 
courses,  217. 

Degrees,  list,  153-156. 

Democracy,  university,  48-49. 

Denominational  colleges,  description, 
30-34.  See  also  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Dental  schools,  description,  20. 

Dentistry,  list  of  institutions  giving 
courses,  145-146. 

Distances  from  ports  of  entry,  higher 
educational  centers,  49-58. 

Drawing,  free-hand  and  mechanical, 
requirements,  99-101. 

Education,  college  or  school,  descrip- 
tion, 20-21;  list  of  institutions  giv- 
ing courses,  150-152. 

Electrical  engineering,  list  of  institu- 
tions giving  courses,  121-123. 

Electricity,  requirements,  82-83. 

Electrochemistry,  list  of  institutions 
giving  courses,  142. 

Engineering,  list  of  institutions  giving 
courses,  115-130;  schools,  descrip- 
tion, 15-16. 

Engineering  administration,  list  of  in- 
stitutions giving  courses,  131. 

English,  examination,  103;  require- 
ments, 63-<$5. 


English  history,  requirements,  68. 

Equipment  of  American   universities, 
28-29. 

Examinations,  description,  103-105 ;  list 
of  comprehensive,  102. 

Expenses,   foreign  students  attending 
American  schools,  40-41. 

Fire  protection  engineering,  list  of  in- 
stitutions giving  courses,  130. 

Foreign    and    American    institutions, 
comparison,  35-38. 

Forestry,   list   of    institutions    giving 
courses,  133. 

Fraternities,  46-47. 

French,    examination,    103;     require: 
ments,  73-75. 

Geography,  requirements,  95-99. 

Geology,  list  of  institutions  giving 
courses,  142-143. 

Geometry.    See  Mathematics. 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
(Nashville,  Tenn.),  courses,  246-247. 

George  Washington  University  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C),  courses,  170-171. 

Georgetown  University  (Washington, 
D.  C),  courses,  169-170. 

German,  examination,  103;  require- 
ments, 75-77. 

Goucher  College  (Baltimore,  Md.), 
courses,  194. 

Graduate  schools  of  arts  and  sciences, 
25-27, 113-115. 

Grammar  and  composition,  require- 
ments, 63. 

Greek,  examination,  103-104;  require- 
ments, 72-73. 

Harvard  College,  establishment  and 
work,  10-11. 

Harvard  University  (Cambridge, 
Mass.),  courses,  197-200;  under- 
graduate division,  14-15. 

High  schools,  purpose,  8;  typical  cur- 
ricula, 106-108. 

History,  examination,  104. 

History  and  civil  government,  require- 
ments, 65-70. 

Home  economics,  list  of  institutions 
giving  courses,  136-137. 

Howard  University  (Washington,  D. 
C),  courses,  171-173. 

Independent  and  denominational  col- 
leges, 30-34. 
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Independent  technical  and  professional 
schools,  description,  29-30. 

Indiana  University  (Bloomington, 
Ind.),  courses,  183-184. 

Industrial  arts,  list  of  institutions  giv- 
ing courses,  135. 

Industrial  education,  list  of  institu- 
tions giving  courses,  134-138. 

Industrial  or  general  science,  list  of 
institutions  giving  courses,  136. 

Iowa  State  College  (Ames,  Iowa), 
courses,  185-187. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  (Baltimore, 
Md.),  courses,  194-196;  foundation, 
11. 

Journalism,  list  of  institutions  giving 
courses,  138;  schools,  19. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
(Manhattan,  Kans.),  courses,  188- 
190. 

Laboratory  certificates,  teacher  of 
chemistry,  90;  teacher  of  physics, 
85. 

Land-grant  colleges,  16-18. 

Landscape  gardening,  list  of  institu- 
tions giving  courses,  133. 

Latin,  examination,  104;  new  require- 
ments, 70-72;  old  requirements,  72. 

Law,  list  of  institutions  giving  courses, 
14&-149. 

Law  schools,  description,  23. 

Lehigh  University  (Bethlehem,  Pa,), 
courses,  239-240. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
(Stanford  University,  Calif.), 
courses,  159-160. 

Letter  of  transmittal,  6. 

Library  science,  list  of  institutions  giv- 
ing courses,  137. 

Literature,  requirements,  62-68,  65. 

Living  conditions,  American  universi- 
ties, 39-43. 

Louisiana  State  University  (Baton 
Rouge,  La.),  courses,  191-192. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
(Amherst,  Mass.),  courses,  200. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
(Cambridge,  Mass.),  201-202. 

Mathematics,  examination,  104-105 ; 
requirements,  78-80. 

Mechanical  engineering,  list  of  insti- 
tutions giving  courses,  123-125. 

Mechanics,  requirements,  81,  83. 


Medical  schools,  description,  23-25. 

Medicine,  list  of  institutions  giving 
courses,  144-145. 

Medieval  history,  requirements,  67. 

Metallurgical  engineering,*  list  of  insti- 
tutions giving  courses,  126. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines  (Houghton, 
Mich.),  courses,  205. 

Mining  engineering,  list  of  Institutions 
giving  courses,  126-127. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  curriculum  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  105. 

Modern  history,  requirements,  67-68. 

Morrill  Act,  provisions,  16-17. 

Mount  Holyoke  College  (South  Had- 
ley,  Mass.),  courses,  202. 

Municipal  and  sanitary  engineering, 
list  of  institutions  giving  courses, 
129. 

Municipal  University  of  Akron  (Ak- 
ron, Ohio),  courses,  230. 

Music,  list  of  institutions  giving 
courses,  140-141;  requirements,  102. 

Naval  architecture  and  marine  en- 
gineering, list  of  institutions  giving 
courses,  130. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  universities  and  col- 
leges, 56-57. 

New  York  City,  universities  and  col- 
leges, 50-51. 

New  York  University  (New  York,  N. 
Y.),  courses,  224-227. 

Normal  schools,  8. 

Northwestern  Unversity  (Bvanston 
and  Chicago,  111.),  courses,  174-176. 

Oberlin  College  (Oberlin,  Ohio), 
Ohio),  courses,  231. 

Ohio  State  University  (Columbus, 
Ohio),  courses,  231-233. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 
(Corvallis,  Oreg.),  courses,  236-237. 

Organization  and  offerings  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  157-258. 

Organization  of  education,  7-13. 

Parochial  schools,  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  8. 

Pedagogy.    See  Education. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  (State 
College,  Pa.),  courses,  240-241. 

Petroleum  engineering,  list  of  insti- 
tutions giving  courses,  131. 

Pharmaceutical  schools,  description, 
19-20. 
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Pharmacy,  list  of  institutions  giving 
courses,  146-147. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  universities  and  col- 
leges, 52-53. 

Physics,  examination,  105;  list  of  in- 
stitutions giving  courses,  143;  re- 
quirements, 80-85. 

Princeton  University  (Princeton,  N. 
J. ) ,  courses,  218-219. 

Professional  and  technical  schools,  in- 
dependent, 29-30.  See  also  Law 
schools,  Medical  schools,  Theological 
schools,  etc. 

Purdue  University  (Lafayette,  Ind.)y 
courses,  184-185. 

Railway  engineering,  list  of  institu- 
tions giving  courses,  130. 

Randolph  -  Macon  Woman's  College 
(Lynchburg,  Va.),  courses,  250. 

Religious  organizations,  48. 
Rensselaer        Polytechnic        Institute 
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LETTER    OF    TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  December  24,  1920. 

Sir:  The  oldest  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  is 
little  more  than  50  years  old.  Most  of  them  have  been  established 
since  1870.  Until  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  had  been  in 
operation  more  than  a  decade — that  is,  until  well  within  the  present 
century — the  courises  of  study  in  these  colleges  were  meager  and  indefi- 
nite. Within  the  last  15  years  their  growth  has  been  phenomenal  in 
extent,  variety,  and  definiteness.  There  is,  I  believe,  nothing  else  in 
the  college  world  to  equal  it. 

Since  the  general  purposes  of  all  the  67  colleges  of  agriculture  are 
the  same,  each  of  them  can  be  helped  by  a  knowledge  of  what  the 
others  are  doing,  and  such  a  comparative  account  of  them  as  is  con- 
tained in  this  study  by  Mr.  Carl  R.  Woodward,  of  Rutgers  College, 
New  Jersey,  becomes  both  interesting  and  valuable.  I  am,  therefore, 
submitting  this  manuscript  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner. 
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THE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

AGRICULTURE. 


L  INTRODUCTION.1 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY. 

The  last  two  decades  have  seen  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  State  col- 
leges of  agriculture  in  the  United  States.  The  enrollment  has  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  this  has  meant  a  rapid  development  in  the 
means  for  offering  resident  instruction.  The  courses  of  study  have 
been  passing  through  a  process  of  evolution  coincident  with  this 
growth.  In  general,  it  is  largely  true  that  the  presenj-day  curriculum 
of  the  agricultural  college  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  academic  college 
course,  resulting  from  a  grafting  of  agricultural  instruction  on  the  old 
stock.  Whether  any  one  of  our  colleges  of  agriculture  was  founded 
as  such,  or  was  created  as  a  new  department  in  an  institution  already 
existing,  it  must  be  admitted  that  almost  without  exception  the 
present-day  curriculum  has  not  been  worked  out  in  a  definite,  clear- 
cut  way  on  the  basis  of  certain  fundamental  principles  that  underlie 
education  in  agriculture. 

Certain  marked  tendencies  have  been  evident.  Old  academic 
subjects  one  by  one  have  been  dropped  by  the  wayside.  More  agri- 
cultural* subjects  have  been  included.  Greater  freedom  of  election 
has  been  allowed.  New  and  highly  specialized  technical  courses 
have  been  added.  Greater  opportunity  for  specialization  has  been 
provided.  More  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  laboratory  work. 
Farm  practice  has  been  made  a  requirement  in  many  institutions. 
Two-year  courses,  winter  short  courses,  summer  courses,  extension 
courses,  and  graduate  courses  have  come  to  occupy  important  places 
in  the  college. 

All  this  is  evidence  of  development.  And  where  there  is  rapid 
development,  there  is  sometimes  danger  of  getting  away  from  what 
is  best.  Quality  is  often  sacrificed  for  expediency.  A  study  of  the 
catalogs  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  will  reveal  a  constant  modifi- 
cation of  the  courses  offered.  Evidently,  we  have  been  aiming  to 
establish  the  ideal  course  in  agriculture,  but  have  not  been  certain 
just  what  it  is.  In  other  words,  the  curriculum  of  the  agricultural 
college  has  not  passed  entirely  through  the  experimental  stage. 

'  The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  construct!  vecriticlsm  and  suggestions  received  during  the  course 
of  the  study  from  the  following:  Dr.  J.  G.  Llpman,  Dr.  C  H.  Elliott,  Prof.  A.  K.  Getman,  Prof.  H.  O. 
Sampson,  Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar,  and  Dr.  T.  J.  Headlese,  of  the  Rutgers  College  laculty,and  Dr.  C.  D.  Jaryja, 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.    This  paper  was  completed  June  1, 1919. 
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8  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

This  paper  presents  a  study  of  the  four-year  course  in  agriculture 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  the  land-grant  colleges 
of  the  48  States  of  the  United  States.  The  study  was  undertaken 
in  the  effort  to  determine  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  tho  four-year  course  should  be  based.  In  the  course  of  the 
work  a  number  of  other  facts  developed  that  should  be  of  value 
in  the  administration  of  an  agricultural  college  curriculum.  It  was 
hoped  that  an  intensive  study  would  throw  some  light  on  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

1 .  What  subjects  should  be  required  of  all  students  in  the  four-year 

course  in  agriculture  ? 

2.  What  place  should  each  of  these  occupy  in  the  course  ? 

3.  What  should  be  the  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  the  different 

types  of  work  in  the  course  ? 

4.  How  much  freedom  of  choice  of  subjects  should  be  allowed  ? 

5.  What  is  the  best  method  of  providing  for  specialization  ? 

6.  What  relation  should  farm  practice  have  to  the  requirements 

for  graduation  ? 

7.  What  are  the  weakest  features  at  present  in  the  average  four- 

year  course  ? 

8.  How  may  the  efficiency  of  a  course  be  measured  ? 

9.  How  and  to  what  extent  may  these  principles  be  applied  in  the 

reorganization  of  a  curriculum  in  agriculture  ? 
No  attempt  was  made  to  study  any  courses  other  than  the  regular 
four-year  course  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 

PREVIOUS  STUDIES. 

The  fact  that  few  studies  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  four- 
year  course  has  been  considered  from  this  standpoint  was  an  addi- 
tional incentive  for  the  writer  to  take  up  the  problem.  When  the 
work  was  begun,  in  December,  1917,  preliminary  papers  had  been 
published  by  F.  B.  Jenks2  and  C.  D.  Jarvis8  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. The  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture  of  this  associa- 
tion, in  their  several  reports,  had  made  some  valuable  contributions 
to  the  subject.  While  this  study  was  in  progress,  by  far  the  most 
complete  treatise  yet  in  print  was  published  by  Dr.  Jarvis 4  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Some  of  the 
data  reported  in  the  present  paper  are  covered  in  part  in  that  bulletin. 
However,  Dr.  Jarvis  has  taken  up  some  phases  of  the  study,  such 
as  organization  and  entrance  requirements,  which  are  not  considered 


*  Jenks,  F.  B.,  1912,  Agricultural  Courses  in  the  Land-Grant  Colleges.    In  Proc.  26th  An.  Con  v. 
Amer.  Agr.  Coll.  Exp.  Sta.,  pp.  108-112. 

>  Jarvis,  C  D.,  1917,  A  Study  of  the  Requirements  for  Graduation  in  Agriculture.    In  Proc.  31st  An. 
Canv.  Assn.  Amer.  Agr.  Coll.  Exp.  Sta.,  pp.  190-206. 

«  Jarvis,  C.  D.,  1918,  American  Agricultural  Colleges,  U.  S.  Bu.  Ed.,  Bui.  29, 1918. 
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here,  and  the  present  paper  covers  a  number  of  topics  not  discussed 
by  Dr.  Jarvis.  Furthermore,  where  the  same  subjects  are  covered 
in  both,  they  are  studied  from  a  different  point  of  view  in  most  in- 
stances; so  there  is  little  actual  duplication.  The  writer  has  found 
Dr.  Jarvis's  work  of  great  value  in  completing  the  study,  and  will 
refer  to  it  occasionally  in  the  course  of  this  paper. 

IL  PROCEDURE. 

The  data  were  compiled  chiefly  from  two  sources,  the  catalogs  of 
the  colleges  and  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  deans  of  the  respective 
colleges.  The  catalogs  used  contained  the  announcements  for  the 
college  year  1917-18.5  The  courses  outlined  would  therefore  repre- 
sent approximately  what  the  colleges  were  offering  before  reorganiza- 
tion was  effected  during  the  present  year  (1918-19)  to  provide  for  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  The  questionnaire  was  sent  out 
the  first  part  of  April,  1919,  and  hence  tho  replies  represent  the  very 
recent  opinion  of  the  men  in  the  agricultural  colleges  who  have  been 
closely  concerned  with  curriculum  problems,  in  most  instances  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  who  have  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
observing  the  college  at  work  during  the  war  period.  Furthermore, 
they  should  reflect  whatever  effect  the  war-time  demands  have  had 
on  American  agriculture,  as  well  as  need  for  reorganization  in  this 
reconstruction  period.  The  summary  of  the  questionnaire  should 
represent  a  step  in  advance  when  compared  with  the  summary  of  the 
catalog  data. 

The  data  compiled  from  the  catalogs  will  be  considered  first,  and 
the  results  compared  with  the  summary  of  the  questionnaires  in  the 
last  part  of  the  paper. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  summarized  data  for  the  colleges 
were  not  submitted  to  the  respective  deans  for  their  indorsement. 
While  in  many  respects  this  would  have  been  desirable,  it  was  thought 
that  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  method  of  classification 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  accurately  followed  by  all  in  checking 
over  our  figures,  it  might  not  be  advisable.  In  calculating  the 
distribution  of  time  among  the  different  types  of  work,  for  example, 
different  individuals  might  place  the  same  subject  in  different  classes, 
and  this  would  give  rise  to  inaccuracies,  and  lessen  the  value  of  the 
data  for  comparative  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  data  as  here  presented,  a  careful  effort  was  made  to  follow 
the  same  standards  of  comparison  throughout.  The  writer  fully 
appreciates,  however,  that  the  absence  of  confirmation  of  the  data 

»  There  was  one  exception  to  this.  When  the  study  was  begun  the  announcements  of  Ctemson  College, 
South  Carolina,  for  1917-18  were  not  available;  so  those  for  1916-17  were  used.  Because  of  delay  In  publish- 
ing this  study,  certain  of  the  data  will  be  somewhat  out  of  date  by  tho  time  it  appears  in  print.  The  reader 
ihould  give  this  due  consideration  in  Interpreting  the  material  presented. 
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by  representatives  of  the  colleges  themselves  might  permit  some 
errors  to  go  undiscovered. 

Reducing  the  data  from  the  catalogs  to  a  form  suitable  for  com- 
parative study  involved  a  vast  amount  of  tabulation.  The  methods 
followed  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the 

different  topics. 

m.  REQUIRED  WORK. 

A  study  was  first  made  of  the  subjects  which  are  required  of  all 
students  in  each  college,  enrolled  in  the  four-year  course  in  agri- 
culture, regardless  of  the  special  lines  of  work  they  may  take  up  in 
the  third  or  fourth  years.  First  of  all,  what  subjects  are  required  ? 
Second,  in  what  year  are  they  given?  Third,  how  much  time  is 
devoted  to  each  ?  From  the  answers  to  these  questions  we  should 
be  able  to  determine  something  indicating  the  relative  importance 
of  different  subjects,  as  well  as  the  sequence  in  which  they  should  be 
offered. 

To  put  these  data  in  usable  form,  a  large  table  was  prepared 
showing  the  name  of  each  subject  required  of  all  students  in  each 
college,  the  year  in  which  it  was  given,  the  number  of  terms  or 
semesters,  and  the  number  of  credit  hours  per  week.  The  data  were 
recorded  for  47  colleges.  Utah  Agricultural  College  was  not  included 
because  it  has  a  group  elective  system  for  all  four  years,  making  it 
impossible  to  record  definitely  any  required  subjects. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  this  table  here,  as  it  is  very  unwieldly, 
but  the  method  of  tabulation  is  illustrated  by  a  small  portion  of  the 
table,  shown  below.  The  arabic  figures  in  each  subject  column  repre- 
sent the  number  of  credit  hours  per  week  in  the  term  or  semester 
indicated  in  the  second  column.  The  small  numeral  to  the  right  of 
and  above  each  of  these  Ggures  represents  the  year  in  which  the 
subject  is  required. 

The  method  of  tabulating  the  data  taken  from  the  college  catalogs 
is  as  follows: 

Credit  hours  per  week  in  the  term  or  semester. 


College. 


Alabama.. 


Arkansas.. 


Term  or 
semes- 
ter. 


First 
Second 
Third 

First 
Second 
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Optional. 
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In  all,  76  subjects  were  included  in  the  tabulation.  On  account 
of  different  terminology  used  in  different  colleges,  a  certain  stand- 
ardization was  found  necessary  as  the  work  proceeded,  and  in 
some  instances  it  was  necessary  to  group  a  number  of  closely  related 
subjects  under  a  single  head.  The  subjects  as  given  in  the  cata- 
logs are  here  shown,  with  the  grouping  of  the  special  subjects  and 
those  of  different  terminology: 

1.  English  (literature,  composition;  rhetoric). 

2.  Public  speaking  (argumentation;  public  discourse). 

3.  Agricultural  journalism  (journalism). 

4.  Modern  language  (French,  Spanish;  German,  Italian). 

5.  Psychology. 

6.  Agricultural  education. 

7.  History. 

8.  General  economics  (political  economy). 

9.  Rural  economics  (rural  economy;  rural  institutions). 

10.  Political  science  (law,  civics,  American  Government). 

11.  Sociology  (social  science). 

12.  Industrial  geography. 

13.  Physical  training  (physical  education,  gymnastics;  gymnasium). 

14.  Hygiene. 

15.  Military  science  (drill,  tactics,  theory). 

16.  Algebra. 

17.  Geometry  (solid,  analytical). 

18.  Trigonometry. 

19.  Agricultural  mathematics. 

20.  Physics  (agricultural). 

21.  Geology  (physiography). 

22.  Climatology. 

23.  Chemistry,  inorganic  (general  chemistry). 

24.  Chemistry,  qualitative. 

25.  Chemistry,  quantitative. 
28.  Chemistry, -organic. 

27.  Chemistry,  agricultural  (soil  chemistry;  agricultural  analysis). 

28.  Biochemistry. 

29.  Biology. 

30.  Breeding  (genetics,  plant  and  animal  breeding;  principles  of  breeding). 

31.  Physiology  (anatomy  and  physiology). 

32.  Zoology  (vertebrate  zoology,  general  zoology;  invertebrate  zoology). 

33.  Bacteriology. 

34.  Microbiology  (agricultural  microbiology). 

35.  Entomology  (economic  entomology;  insecticides). 

36.  Botany,  general  (plant  anatomy;  plant  histology). 

37.  Botany,  agricultural. 

38.  Plant  physiology. 

39.  Plant  pathology. 

40.  Soils  (soil  technology:  soil  management). 

41.  Soil  physics. 

42.  Fertilizers  and  manures. 

43.  Field  crops  (agronomy;  cotton,  seeds). 

44.  Grain  crops  (corn). 

45.  Forage  crops  (grasses,  forage  crops,  and  weeds). 
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46.  Fruit  growing  (horticulture;  viticulture). 

47.  Pomology. 

48.  Olericulture  (vegetable  gardening;  market  gardening). 

49.  Plant  propagation. 

50.  Forestry. 

51.  Landscape  horticulture  (landscape  art;  landscape  gardening). 

52.  Animal  industry  (types  of  live  stock;  types  and  breeds,  livestock;  live-stock 

judging,  live-stock  management). 

53.  Feeding  and  nutrition  (feeds  and  feeding;  nutrition). 

54.  Veterinary  science  (animal  diseases;  veterinary  medicine). 

55.  Dairy  husbandry  (dairy  industry,  milk;  dairying,  dairy  production,  dairy  man- 

agement). 

56.  Poultry  husbandry. 

57.  Farm  management  (farm  management  and  organization). 

58.  Farm  accounts. 

59.  Farm  study. 

60.  Surveying  (civil  engineering). 

61.  Rural  engineering  (sewage  disposal,  water  supplies;  rural  sanitation). 

62.  Irrigation  and  drainage. 

63.  Drawing  (freehand  drawing,  drafting;  mechanical  drawing). 

64.  Shopwork  (woodwork,  mechanic  arts;  forge). 

65.  Farm  mechanics  (farm  machinery,  farm  motors;  field  machinery). 

66.  Farm  buildings  (rural  architecture). 

67.  Library  work. 

68.  Extension. 

69.  Natural  history  of  farm. 

70.  Freshmen  lectures. 

71.  Farm  practices. 

72.  General  agronomy. 

73.  General  agriculture. 

74.  Agricultural  experimentation. 

75.  Seminar. 

76.  Thesis. 

Subjects  offered  strictly  as  optionals  also  were  recorded.  An  op- 
tional subject  may  be  defined  in  this  connection  as  one  which  may 
be  selected  from  a  small  group,  usually  of  two,  three,  and  seldom 
over  four,  subjects.  Special  subjects  offered  as  a  part  of  a  depart- 
mental course  in  the  junior  or  senior  years  are  not  considered  as  op- 
tionals, or  where  subjects  are  offered  as  majors  or  minors  in  which 
there  is  considerable  freedom  of  choice.  In  cases  where  specializa- 
tion begins  in  the  second  year,  subjects  in  certain  groups  not  re- 
quired for  all  students  are  classed  as  optionals. 

In  making  the  first  tabulation,  the  optionals  were  recorded  along 
with  the  required  subjects,  and  were  designated  with  an  asterisk  (*). 
When  the  table  was  completed,  they  were  transferred  to  a  separate 
table,  showing  optional  work  alone. 

The  purpose  of  including  optional  subjects  in  the  study  was  to 
determine  what  place  these  have  in  the  curriculum.  Certainly  op- 
tional work  should  not  be  classed  with  free  electives.  There  is  a 
degree  of  requirement  about  optionals  that  associates  them  closely 
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with  required  subjects,  and  the  relative  standing  of  the  different 
subjects  with  respect  to  importance  can  be  concluded  more  accurately 
by  considering  the  extent  to  which  they  are  offered  as  optionals  along 
with  the  degree  to  which  they  are  required.  From  the  data  recorded, 
Tables  1  and  2  were  prepared.  Table  1  shows  the  number  of  colleges 
requiring  each  subject  in  any  given  year,  for  either  one  or  two  semes- 
ters, for  any  given  number  of  hours  per  week.  Table  2  shows  the 
same  for  optional  work.  The  total  number  of  colleges  requiring  the 
work  in  each  of  the  four  years  also  is  shown.  The  summary  column 
shows  the  total  number  of  colleges  requiring  work  in  each  subject 
any  time  during  the  course  for  any  given  number  of  hours  per  week. 
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Table  1.— Distribution  of  required  subjects,  shomng  number  of  colleges  requiring  a 


ie»ddltlonal  college,  but  ni 
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subject,  each  year,  with  the  number  of  temetten  and  the  number  of  semenier-hours  ptr  week. 


•  Required  tn  three  additional  coilnges  but  Dot  counted  toward  academic  on 

•  Required  In  Qve  additional  colleges,  but  oat  counted  toward  academic  cm 
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Additional  subject*  not  tabulated  in  preceding  table  but  required  in  one  college. 
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In  preparing  those  tables  from  the  first  tabulation,  it  was  necessary 
to  convert  all  data  to  a  two-acmester-per-year  basis.  Nine  of  the  47 
colleges  divide  the  college  year  into  3  terms;  one  has  rterm  and  the 
balance  have  2  semesters  of  a  half  year  each.  As  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  common  basis  tor  comparison,  the  work  in  the  3-term  col- 
leges as  originally  recorded  was  transposed  to  its  equivalent  in  round 


Diagram  1. — Number  of  college*  in  which  the  respective  subject*  are  required  and  the 
number  in  which  tkty  are  offered  at  optional*. 

numbers  in  half-year  semesters.  Some  approximation  was  necessary 
hero,  as  it  was  thought  desirable  to  use  only  whole  numbers.  So  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  was  recorded  at  the  nearest  unit.  Thus  » 
term-hour  is  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  a  semester  hour.  If,  foi 
example,  a  college  offered  chemistry  for  6  hours  a  week  for  one  term, 
it  would  be  entered  as  4  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 
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The  number  of  colleges  requiring  each  subject  at  any  time  during 
the  course  was  calculated  and  is  shown  in  diagram  1  Qeft-hand 
column). 

The  number  of  colleges  requiring  a  subject  is  indicative  of  its  rela- 
tive importance,  and  this  can  be  judged  from  the  diagram.  It  was 
felt,  however,  that  a  more  accurate  measure  of  relative  standing  is 
desirable.  The  number  of  semesters  a  subject  is  given  and  the  num- 
ber of  hours  a  week  are  factors  which  should  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  relative  importance.  Accordingly,  a  unit  of  measure  was 
devised  for  this  purpose,  which  for  convenience  may  be  designated 
as  a  "weight."  A  single  unit,  or  "weight,"  for  any  given  subject 
represents  one  college  requiring  it  for  one  hour  a  week  for  one  semester. 
The  total  number  of  weights,  then,  for  any  required  subject  repre- 
sents the  total  number  of  credit-hours  per  week  it  is  required  for  the 
total  number  of  semesters  in  all  of  the  colleges  taken  together.  This 
was  calculated  from  Table  1.  To  determine  the  number  of  weights 
for  each  subject,  the  number  of  colleges  requiring  it  for  a  given  num- 
ber of  credit-hours  per  week  for  one  semester  in  any  one  year  was 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  hours  a  week.  When  given  for  two 
semesters,  the  product  was  multiplied  by  2.  The  sum  of  the  one- 
semester  and  the  two-semester  weights  would  give  the  number  of 
weights  for  the  year.  This  was  done  for  each  year  and  the  £otal 
number  of  weights  calculated  by  finding  the  sum  of  the  weights  for 
all  four  years. 

The  formula  for  calculating  the  weights  may  be  represented  thus : 

{number  of  colleges  requiring  subject  1  hour  per  week  1  semester! 
plus 
2  times  number  of  colleges  requiring  subject  1  hour  per  week  2  semesters, 
plus 

[number  of  colleges  requiring  subject  2  hours  per  week  1  semester, 

2  times  plus 

\2times  number  of  colleges  requiring  subject  2  hours  per  week  2  semesters, 
plus 

1  number  of  colleges  requiring  subject  3  hours  per  week  1  semester, 
plus 
,  -  --  2time»numberof  colleges  requiring  subject  3  hours  per  week  2  semesters, 

plus 

[number  of  colleges  requiring  subject  4  hours  per  week  1  semester, 

4  timeA  plus 

l2times  number  of  colleges  requiring  subject  4  hours  per  week  2  semesters, 
plus 

1  number  of  colleges  requiring  subject  5  hours  per  week  1  semester, 
plus 
2Hmes  number  of  colleges  requiring  subject  5  hours  per  week  2  semesters. 
Second  year— Same  formula  as  for  first  year. 

plus 
Third  year— Same  formula  as  for  first  year. 

plu% 
Fourth  year— Same  formula  as  for  first  year. 


Total  of 

weights  for 

any  one 

subject 

equals— 
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The  weights  of  the  subjects,  both  required  and  optional,  are  given 
in  Table  3,  and  shown  graphically  in  diagram  1  (right-hand  column). 

By  studying  diagram  1,  one  gets  a  good  idea  of  the  relative  stand- 
ing of  the  different  required  subjects.  Only  two  subjects  were 
required  in  all  47  colleges — English  and  inorganic  chemistry.  The 
same  could  be  said  of  military  training  except  that  it  was  optional 
with  physical  training  in  one  college.  Since  our  entry  in  the  war, 
this  has  probably  been  changed.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
number  of  colleges,  botany  ranks  next  with  43,  animal  industry 
with  41,  zoology  with  37,  physics  and  soils  each  with  33,  and  dairy 
husbandry  with  32.  Other  subjects  required  in  24  or  more  colleges 
(a  majority  of  those  studied)  in  order  are  organic  chemistry,  bacteri- 
ology, qualitative  chemistry,  and  trigonometry. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  three  types  of  work  are  well  represented  in  the 
majority  of  colleges.  In  the  academic  field  we  have  English  and  trig- 
onometry (military  drill,  also,  may  be  included  here  for  convenience, 
but  more  correctly  may  be  considered  in  a  class  by  itself).  The 
fundamental  sciences  are  represented  by  inorganic  chemistry,  quali- 
tative chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  zoology,  and 
bacteriology.  The  three  agricultural  subjects  appearing  most  often 
are  soils,  animal  industry,  and  dairy  husbandry. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  this  diagram  has  certain  limitations 
with  respect  to  the  group  of  agricultural  subjects.  Much  of  the  work 
in  agriculture  is  reserved  for  the  last  two  years,  and  in  many  cases  the 
subjects  are  oflered  as  electives,  optionals,  or.  in  special  departmental 
groups.  Hence  they  do  not  show  up  very  prominently  here,  and  this 
diagram  is  consequently  not  an  accurate  index  of  their  place  in  the 
curriculum.  Still,  we  are  studying  these  data  from  the  standpoint 
of  required  work,  and  the  diagram  does  strikingly  bring  out  one  fact — 
relatively  less  of  the  agricultural  subjects  are  required,  and  the 
student  is  given  considerable  latitude  of  choice  in  making  his  selection 
of  agricultural  work. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  there  is  a  degree  of  weakness  in  the 
tendency  here  exhibited.  If  the  student  needs  a  good  foundation 
in  certain  academic  subjects,  and  should  have  a  good  basic  knowledge 
of  certain  sciences,  which  are  accordingly  required,  why  does  he  not 
need  at  least  an  introductory  knowledge  of  the  important  branches 
of  agriculture  as  a  basis  for  specialization  along  any  one  of  these 
branches  ?  As  a  general  principle,  effort  should  be  made  to  require 
an  elementary  course  in  each  of  the  important  branches  of  agricul- 
ture to  give  the  student  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  field  in  order  that 
he  may  choose  wisely  the  branch  of  agriculture  in  which  later  he  will 
specialize. 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  graphs  representing  the  "weights" 
of  each  subject  with  the  graphs  of  the  number  of  colleges  in  which  the 
subjects  are  required.  First  of  all,  the  parallelism  between  the  two 
sets  of  graphs  is  most  noticeable.  There  are,  however,  certain  strik- 
ing differences.  There  is  a  greater  variation  between  subjects  in  the 
"weight"  column,  emphasizing  the  difference  in  standing  between 
the  subjects  listed.  English  stands  out  strikingly  as  the  leading 
subject,  heading  the  list  with  462  units.  Inorganic  chemistry  follows 
with  329  weights,  and  military  training  with  286.  Botany  follows 
with  249,  animal  industry  199,  physics  195,  zoology  182,  and  soils 
150.  Other  subjects  having  over  100  weights  (in  order)  are  field 
crops  124,  modern  language  116,  bacteriology  110,  organic  chemistry 
109,  and  dairy  husbandry  101. 

It  may  be  seen,  then,  that  the  "order  of  importance"  of  subjects 
is  not  quite  the  same  in  the  two  graphs.  This  is  brought  out  below, 
where  the  subjects  are  listed  according  to  rank: 

Bank  by  number  of  colleges. 
l.rEnglish. 
2  A  Inorganic  chemistry. 

3.  Military  training. 

4.  Botany. 

5.  Animal  industry. 

6.  Zoology. 

7.  f  Physics. 
8.lSoib. 
9.  Dairy  husbandry. 

10.  fOrganic  chemistry. 
ll.lBacteriology. 

12.  Qualitative  chemistry. 

13.  Trigonometry. 

The  order  of  the  first  five  subjects  is  the  same  in  both  groups; 
and  also  for  the  first  eight,  except  that  physics  and  zoology  are  re- 
versed. The  last  five  subjects  in  both  groups  include  bacteriology, 
organic  chemistry,  and  dairy  husbandry,  but  qualitative  chemistry 
and  trigonometry  in  the  first  group  give  way  to  field  crops  and  modern 
language  in  the  second. 

The  subjects  with  a  small  number  of  units  to  their  credit  also  are 
deserving  of  attention.  Glaqcing  down  the  list  we  see  sociology, 
agricultural  mathematics,  forestry,  landscape  horticulture,  farm 
buildings,  and  general  agriculture,  for  instance.  What  is  the  reason 
for  their  insignificant  standing?  Have  they  been  tried  and  found 
wanting  and  now  are  dying  a  natural  death?  Or  are  they  com- 
paratively new  subjects  which  have  been  recently  introduced  at  a 
few  institutions  and  are  worthy  of  adoption  by  others?  The  place 
of  some  of  these,  such  as  forestry,  unquestionably  should  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  local  conditions.     On  the  other  hand,  a  subject 


Rank  by  weights. 

1.  English. 

2.  Inorganic  chemistry. 

3.  Military  training. 

4.  Botany. 

5.  Animal  industry. 

6.  Physics. 

7.  Zoology. 

8.  Soils. 

9.  Field  crops. 

10.  Modern  language. 

11.  Bacteriology. 

12.  Organic  chemistry. 

13.  Dairy  husbandry. 
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like  agricultural  mathematics  is  of  general  application  and  may  be 
worthy  of  consideration  in  any  college.  While  this  diagram  shows 
existing  tendencies,  it  should  not  for  this  reason  be  interpreted  as 
representing  what  is  best  in  the  four-year  course.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that,  while  adoption  by  a  majority  of  colleges  is  strong 
evidence  in  favor  of  a  subject,  it  does  not  conclusively  prove  its 
place  in  all  curricula.  This  is  simply  an  analysis  of  the  situation 
as  it  is. 

With  respect  to  the  optional  work  recorded  in  Table  2  and  shown 
in  the  graph,  little  is  to  be  said.  Options  are  most  abundant  in  the 
sophomore  year.  Some  are  offered  in  the  freshman  year,  but  in  general 
most  of  the  first  year's  work  is  required.  Considerable  optional 
work  appears  in  the  junior  year,  but  this  is  reduced  on  account  of 
the  departmental  group  electives  and  the  large  amount  of  free  elec- 
tion which  begins  in  this  year  in  many  colleges.  The  optional  work 
in  the  senior  year  is  unimportant. 

The  relative  standing  of  the  subjects  as  found  for  required  work 
is  not  greatly  altered  when  the  optional  work  is  added. 

IN  WHAT  YEAR  SHALL  A  SUBJECT  BE  GIVEN? 

Table  1  shows  the  distribution  of  required  subjects,  not  only 
throughout  the  four  years  of  the  course,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  hours  a  week  and  the  number  of  semesters.  The  largest 
number  of  colleges  requiring  any  given  subject  in  any  one  of  these 
places  appears  in  heavy-face  type.  The  largest  number  of  colleges 
requiring  a  subject  within  any  of  the  four  years  is  given  in  italics. 
Also  in  the  summary  column  for  all  four  years  at  the  right,  the  "most 
popular"  number  of  hours  a  week,  with  the  number  of  semesters, 
is  indicated  by  the  heavy -face  type.  These  data  are  summarized 
in  a  more  easily  readable  form  in  Tables  4  and  5. 

Table  4  shows  the  "most  popular  year"  for  each  subject.  As 
would  be  expected,  the  academic  subjects  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
first  year — English,  modern  language,  and  mathematics.  Also, 
the  sciences,  inorganic  chemistry  and  botany,  are  included  here. 
Agricultural  work  is  begun  with  field  crops,  animal  industry,  and 
shop  work.  An  equal  number  of  colleges  require  qualitative  chem- 
istry in  the  first  and  in  the  second  year. 

The  second  year  sees  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  curriculum, 
and  a  great  variation  among  the  colleges.     The  outstanding  subjects 
are   physics,    zoology,    and    chemistry    (organic,    qualitative,    anc 
quantitative)  among  the  sciences,  and  soils,  fruit  growing,  and  dairj 
husbandry  among  agricultural  subjects. 
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Table  4. — Summary  showing  the  year  in  which  each  subject  is  required  in  the  largest 

number  of  colleges. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


Subjects.^ 


English.* 

Modern  language 

Library  work 

History 

Physical  training 

Hygiene. 

Military  science 

Algebra 

Geometry  (solid,  analytical) 

Trigonometry 

Agricultural  mathematics .  - . 
Inorganic  chemist 
Qualitative  chem: 

Botany,  general 

Botany,  agricultural 
General  agriculture. . 

Field  crops. 

Animal  Industry 

Drawing... 

Shop  work 


Number  of 

Most  com 

colleges 

requiring 

subject 

in  year 

indicated.3 

Hours  per 
week. 

46 

3 

11 

3 

5 

1 

(3)5 
18 

3 

1 

7 

1 

46 

1 

18 

3 

4 

4 

21 

3 

4 

3 

40 

4 

(2)12 
34 

2,3  or  4 
3 

4 
6 

2,3  or  4 
1 

18 

3 

34 

3 

16 

2 

12 

1 

given  year. 


Number  of 
semesters. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


lor 


Number  of 
colleges. 


33 
8 
6 
3 

15 
3 

23 
7 
2 

10 
2 

15 
9 

11 
4 
3 
7 

10 
6 
5 


Public  speaking 

Physics 

Geology 

ilitative  chemistry. . 
ititative  chemistry 
nic  chemistry 

Agricultural  chemistry. 

Breeding 

Physiology 

Zoology 

Entomology 

Plant  physiology 

Plant  pathology 

Soils 

Soil  physics 

Grain  crops 

Forage  crops 

Fruit  growing 

Pomology 

Olericulture 

Plant  propagation 

Landscape  horticulture. 

Dairy  husbandry 

Poultry  husbandry 

Surveying..... 

Farm  mechanics 


TniRD  YEAR. 


History 

Sociology 

Breeding 

Bacteriology 
Nutrition... 


(1)5 

3 

3 

3 

(2,4)4 

2 

14 

3 

8 

3 

sonomics 

oral  economics 

aw  (political  science) 
"arm  management. . . . 
'eterinary  science. . . . . 

treading. 

TiesIaZ 


8 

2  or  3 

1 

20 

3 

2 

10 

3 

(1)12 

2 

11 

2 

22 

3  or  4 

14 

5 

(3,4)4 

3 

4 

2,3,4  or  5 

lor  2 

22 

3 

9 

3or4 

5 

2 

3 

3 

20 

3 

8 

4 

5 

3 

5 

3 

14 

3 

6 

3 

8 

3 

7 

3 

3 

2 

20 

3 

9 

2  or  3 

9 

2  or  3 

8 

3 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


6 
8 
8 
5 
6 

14 
7 
2 
4 
9 
8 
2 
2 
8 
5 
2 
3 
6 
4 
5 
5 
2 

15 
6 
6 
4 


3 
2 
2 

8 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

12 

7 

3 

11 

6 

(2,3)4- 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
lor  2 
1 
2 

7 

5 

2 

6 

4 

3 

6 

2 

1  Subjects  mentioned  on  p.  16  are  not  given  here,  since  each  is  required  in  only  one  college. 
1  The  numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  another  year  in  which  the  respective  subjects  are 
i  equal  number  of  colleges. 


respective  subjects  are  required  in 
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Bacteriology  and  nutrition  appear  to  be  third-year  subjects. 
The  numbers  for  the  other  junior-year  subjects  are  small,  but  such 
as  are  given  show  an  equal  number  in  the  first  and  third  year  for 
history,  and  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  for  breeding. 
The  number  for  sociology  is  too  small  to  mean  much. 

The  fourth  year  includes  economics  (general  and  rural),  farm 
management,  and  veterinary  science. 

Again,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  data  must  be  interpreted 
liberally,  with  due  allowance  for  the  limitations  of  the  study.  As 
this  applies  only  to  required  work,  the  position  of  any  subject  is 
shown  only  for  the  colleges  in  which  it  is  required.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  so  many  subjects  falling  in  the  sophomore  year,  and 
so  few  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Nevertheless,  the  table  is 
suggestive,  and  indicates  clearly  certain  tendencies.  By  comparing 
the  figures  opposite  each  subject  with  the  number  of  colleges  requir- 
ing it  shown  in  diagram  1,  an  idea  of  their  value  can  be  obtained. 

HOW  MUCH  TIME  SHALL  BE  GIVEN  TO  A  SUBJECT? 

The  number  of  credit  hours  a  week  and  the  number  of  semesters 
per  year  devoted  to  each  subject  in  the  largest  number  of  colleges 
are  shown  in  Table  5.  The  table  is  self-explanatory,  and  little 
comment  is  necessary. 

Hygiene,  library  work,  and  general  agriculture  (as  a  distinct 
subject)  are  required  in  but  few  colleges,  but  they  appear  to  be  1- 
hour  l-semester  subjects.  Public  speaking,  physical  training,  and 
military  training  occur  most  frequently  as  1-hour  2-semester 
subjects.  Three  hours  a  week  is  the  most  common  assignment, 
and  of  the  39  subjects  falling  in  this  class,  33  are  for  1  semester, 
5  for  2  semesters,  and  1  is  tied  between  1  and  2  semesters.  This, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  for  required  work  only.  It  seems  quite 
certain  that  for  advanced  courses,  given  as  free  or  group  electives 
for  specialization,  a  larger  amount  of  time  is  awarded,  on  the  average, 
than  is  shown  here  for  required  work. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester  is  certainly  insufficient  for 
English,  modern  language,  physics,  zoology,  and  botany  when  they 
are  required;  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  data  assembled.  Each  of 
these  subjects  falls  in  the  3-hour  2-semester  group. 

Only  3  subjects  fall  in  the  4-hour  group  and  2  in  the  5-hour  group. 
Of  the  former,  soil  physics  is  a  l-semester  subject  and  inorganic  chem- 
istoy  continues  for  2  semesters.  The  number  of  colleges  requiring 
geometry  is  insignificant.  Agricultural  chemistry  claims  5  hours  a 
week  for  1  semester,  and  physiology  is  tied  for  1  semester  in  the 
3-hour  and  the  5-hour  classes,  but  the  number  is  so  small  as  to 
be  of  little  significance. 
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Table  {?. — Distribution  of  subjects  by  semester  hours  per  week  and  number  of  semesters 

per  year. 


Number  of  colleges  in  which  subject  is  required  for  given  number  of  hours 

per  week. 

Subjects. 

One  hour. 

Two  hours. 

Three  hours. 

Four  hours. 

Five  hours 

1  se- 
mes- 
ter. 

2  se- 
mes- 
ters. 

1  se- 
mes- 
ter. 

2  se- 
mes- 
ters. 

1  se- 
mes- 
ter. 

2  se- 
mes- 
ters. 

1  se- 
mes- 
ter. 

2  se- 
mes- 
ters. 

1  se- 
mes • 
ter. 

2  se- 
mes- 
ters. 

Library  work 

5 
3 
3 

General  agriculture 

Hygiene 

Public  speaking 

6 
22 

48 
5 

Pt^cal  training 

Snap  work 

8 
7 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
5 
2 
5 
6 
8 

5 

Qualitative  chemistry 

8 

Quantitative  chemistry 

Plant  physiology " 

2 

2 

3 

Fertilizers  and*manures 

2 

2 
2 

Landscape  horticulture 

Poultry  Husbandry 

5 

2 

History. ..  -.-     

6 

11 

10 

3 

3 

7 

10 

2 

13 

12 

6 

2 

15 

9 

2 

12 

14 

4 

11 

6 

7 

8 

17 

10 

6 

21 

9 

4 

3 

Agricultural  mathematics 

Qnaxuc  ciiemistry  r  T 

Phvsioloey 

2 

i 

i 

1 

Fruit crowing. 

"     1 

Pomology' 

• 

Olericulture 

i 

Plant  DroDaeation 

1 

Animal  indiMtrv  T , -  - 

Nutrition 

i 

Veterinary  sd«nc*». 

1 

1 

Farm  niaTM4i'nnpnt 

Fnrnl  fDidpeVring 

Fnglish . . 

45 
14 
13 
16 
12 

Modern  language. . 

i 

I 

Botany  (£en<v*i)- 

Geometry    (solid    and    ana- 
lytical).  

1 

2 
7 

8ofi  nhvalcfl. 

Chemistry,  inorganic. .  _ 

19 

Chemistry.  £ini  cultural 

■ 

8 

i 
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IV.  BALANCING  THE  CURRICULUM. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  four-year  course  should  not  be 
confined  narrowly  to  any  one  type  of  work,  but  that  it  should  in- 
clude a  certain  amount  of  the  different  types  of  subject  matter  in 
order  to  give  the  student  a. well-rounded  training.  While  the  aim  of 
the  course  is  to  prepare  for  the  profession  of  agriculture,  it  must  not 
be  limited  to  agricultural  subjects  alone.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
obvious.  Many  agricultural  subjects  are  dependent  upon  pre- 
requisite courses  of  the  fundamental  type,  such  as  chemistry  or 
botany.  The  aim  of  a  college  course  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree 
is  more  than  vocational;  it  should  train  for  the  highest  type  of  cit- 
izenship. For  this  reason  the  liberal,  or  academic,  studies  have  an 
important  and  essential  place.  But  granted  that  the  student  should 
pursue  some  work  of  these  different  types,  what  is  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  each  ? 

Another  factor  in  balancing  the  curriculum  is  that  of  the  propor- 
tion of  work  to  be  required.  How  much  should  be  required,  how 
much  offered  as  prescribed  electives,  and  how  much  as  free  electives  1 

A  study  of  this  phase  of  the  problem  was  accordingly  undertaken. 
For  this  purpose  all  subjects  were,  classified  in  the  following  five 
groups: 

1.  Academic. — All  liberal  subjects  such  as  English,  foreign  lan- 
guage, social  science,  history,  and  mathematics,  and  also  physical 
and  military  training. 

2.  Scientific. — All  subjects  commonly  known  as  the  sciences,  ex- 
cept those  which  are  strictly  applied  science  in  the  field  of  agriculture; 
for  example,  botany,  chemistry,  and  zoology. 

3.  General  agriculture. — All  agricultural  subjects,  including  strictly 
applied  agricultural  science,  except  the  professional  or  specialized 
subjects;  for  example,  soils,  crops,  dairy  husbandry. 

4.  Special  agriculture. — All  agricultural  subjects  pursued  as  a  spe- 
cialized group  for  professional  preparation.  For  instance,  in  a  de- 
partmental group  course  in  horticulture,  such  subjects  as  pomology, 
small  fruits  and  nursery  practice  would  be  classed  as  special  agri- 
culture. 

5.  Free  elective. — All  electives  which  would  not  fall  in  any  of  the 
preceding  four  groups. 

The  outlines  of  the  four-year  courses  in  the  catalogues  were  studied 
carefully  and  the  number  of  credit  hours  a  week  devoted  to  subjects 
in  each  of  these  groups  tabulated  for  each  year  and  for  the  total 
course.  The  proportion  of  time  falling  in  each  of  these  groups  was 
then  determined  on  a  percentage  basis. 

At  the  same  time  another  classification  was  made  in  a  similar  way 
for  the  following  groups: 

1.  Required.    All  work  required  of  all  foiir-year  students. 
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2.  Prescribed  elective.  Subjects  which  were  elective  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  yet  were  limited  by  some  degree  of  requirement;  for  ex- 
ample, optionals  and  group  electives. 

3.  Free  electives.  The  classification  in  the  latter  two  sets  of  groups 
required  a  great  deal  of  painstaking  study  and  care.  In  many 
instances  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  the  descriptive  outline  of 
a  course  to  determine  its  proper  place.  Occasionally  certain  incon- 
sistencies were  found  in  the  catalogues,  and  many  special  cases  arose 
calling  for  individual  judgment.  Also,  the  number  of  determinations 
was  so  great  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  errors  have  crept  in. 
However,  the  figures  were  cross-checked  in  two  or  three  different 
ways,  and  the  writer  has  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  substantially 
accurate. 

The  determinations  were  relatively  easy  when  a  single  set  of  studies 
was  pursued  by  all  students  for  any  given  term  or  semester.  How- 
ever, the  differentiation  of  work  among  the  departmental  group 
electives  complicated  matters  considerably.  In  such  cases  it  became 
necessary  to  make  the  classification  for  each  departmental  group, 
and  take  the  average  of  the  groups  as  the  figures  for  the  college. 
For  instance,  if  a  college  offered  a  single  course  in  the  first  and  second 
years,  and  departmental  group  electives  in  agronomy,  animal  hus- 
bandry, and  horticulture  for  the  third  and  fourth  years,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  but  one  classification  for  the  first  two  years,  but  for  the 
third  and  fourth  years  the  classification  was  made  for  each  of  the  de- 
partmental groups,  and  then  the  average  for  each  class  (academic, 
scientific,  etc.)  taken  for  the  college  classification. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  the  classification  of  the  individual  subjects 
is  given.  Obviously,  subjects  placed  in  the  "Special  agriculture,, 
class  vary  with  the  different  special  groups  of  studies  pursued.  This 
in  turn  would  affect  the  general  agriculture  class,  and  occasionally 
the  academic  and  scientific  classes.  However,  it  may  be  understood 
that  when  a  subject  appears  in  the  "Special  agriculture"  class  for 
any  college,  it  would  not  be  included  in  any  of  the  other  classes  for 
the  same  college. 

The  classification  follows: 


Academic. 


English. 

Agricultural  literature. 
Literature  of  farm  life  and  county, 
form  literature, 
imposition, 
igricultural  journalism. 
Agricultural  publicity, 
[ndustrial  publicity. 
Technical  journalism. 
Argumentation . 
Public  speaking. 


Extemporaneous  speaking. 

Foreign  language. 

History. 

English  economic  history. 

American  economic  history 

History  of  agriculture. 

History  of  American  agriculture. 

History  of  American  horticulture. 

Civil  government. 

National  government. 

State  and  municipal  government. 


^ 
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Special  Agriculture— Agricultural  Education  Group. 


Agricultural   extension  and   demonstra- 
tion. 
Administration  of  high-school  agriculture. 
Administration  of  schools. 
Child  development  and  adolescence. 
Classroom  management  and  practice. 
Entomology  for  teachers. 
Extension  teaching. 
High-school  problems. 
History  of  education. 
Home  and  school  gardening. 
Methods  of  teaching. 
Observation  and  curriculum. 
Organization  and  materials. 
Pedagogy  of  agriculture. 
Practice  teaching. 


Principles  of  education. 

Psychology. 

Research  and  thesis. 

Rural  education. 

Rural  organization. 

School  hygiene. 

School  organization  and  management. 

Secondary  and  vocational  education. 

Secondary  education. 

Teachers'  college. 

Teaching  of  agriculture. 

Teaching  process. 

Thesis. 

Training  in  teaching  agriculture. 

Vocational  education. 


Automobiles. 
Drawing. 
Farm  buildings. 
Farm  concrete. 
Farm  machinery. 
Farm  mechanics. 
Farm  motors. 
Farm  structures. 
History  of  irrigation. 
Hydraulics. 


Special  Agriculture— Agricultural  Engineering  Group. 

Irrigation. 

Irrigation  engineering. 

Map  drawing. 

Masonry  construction. 

Pump  and  power  problems. 

Repair  of  farm  machinery. 

Rural  engineering. 

Surveying. 

Terracing. 

Tractors. 

Special  Agriculture— Agronomy  Group. 


Agricultural  chemistry. 

Agrostology. 

Bulletin  review. 

Cereals. 

Chemistry  of  soils,  fertilizers,  etc. 

Corn  breeding. 

Cotton. 

Crop  breeding. 

Crop  improvement. 

Crop  and  garden  entomology. 

Diseases  of  field  crops. 

Drainage. 

Farm  crops. 

Fertilizers. 

Field  crops 

Field  management. 

Forage  crop  breeding. 

Forage  crops 

Grain  judging. 


Irrigation. 

Irrigation  engineering. 

Methods  of  investigation. 

Plant  breeding. 

Plant  culture. 

Plant  pathology. 

Potato  growing. 

Seminar. 

Small  grain  breeding. 

Special  crops. 

Soil  bacteriology. 

Soil  fertility. 

Soil  management. 

Soil  physics. 

Soil  technology. 

Soils. 

Thesis. 

Weeds  and  seed  testing. 
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8pecktl  Agriculture— Animal  Husbandry  Group. 


Animal  breeding. 

Animal  chemistry. 

Animal  diseases. 

Animal  histology  and  embryology. 

Animal  nutrition. 

Animal  parasites. 

Animal  production. 

Anatomy  of  farm  animals. 

Beef  cattle  and  sheep  production. 

Beef  production. 

Breeds  of  live  stock. 

Bulletin  review. 

Butter  making. 

Common  diseases. 

Comparative  anatomy. 

Comparative  physiology. 

Dairy  cattle  feeding. 

Dairy  stock  judging. 

Dressing  and  curing  meats. 

Embryology  of  domestic  animals. 

Farm  sanitation. 

Feeding. 

Feeding  and  marketing  horses. 

Feeds  and  feeding. 

Handling  and  fitting  live  stock. 

Herd  book  study. 

Horse,  swine,  and  dairy  cattle. 

History  of  breeds. 


Hygiene  and  sanitation  for  animals. 

Judging. 

Live-stock  economics. 

Live-stock  judging. 

Live-stock  management. 

Live-stock  practicums. 

Live-stock  records. 

Market  classes  of  live  Btock. 

Market  milk. 

Marketing. 

Meat  production. 

Meats. 

Milk  production. 

Obstretrics. 

Pedigree  work. 

Physiology  of  domestic  animals. 

Practicums. 

Principles  of  animal  breeding. 

Research. 

Sanitary  science. 

Seminar. 

Sheep  production. 

Soundness  and  shoeing. 

Swine  production. 

Testing  milk  and  cream. 

Thesis. 

Veterinary  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

Veterinary  science. 


Botanical  drawing. 
Classification  of  plants. 
Crop  diseases. 
Forestry. 
Plant  anatomy. 


Special  Agriculture— Botany  Group. 

Plant  histology. 
Plant  materials. 
Plant  pathology. 
Taxonomic  botany. 

Special  Agriculture— Dairy  Husbandry  Group. 


Agriculture  advertising. 
Animal  breeding. 
Animal  chemistry. 
Animal  nutrition. 
Animal  parasites. 
Bulletin  review. 
Butter  judging. 
Butter  making. 
Cheese  making. 
Chemistry  of  dairy  products. 
Common  diseases. 
Comparative  anatomy. 
Comparative  physiology. 
Dairy  bacteriology. 
Dairy  breeds. 
Dairy  chemistry. 


Dairy  engineering. 
Dairy  literature. 
Dairy  sanitation. 
Dairy  technology. 
Dairy  research. 
Dairying. 

Embryology  of  domestic  animals. 
Factory  management. 
Factory  operation. 

Farm  sanitation  and  communicable  dis- 
eases. 
Feeding  and  management  of  live  stock. 
Ice  cream  and  ices. 
Inspection  of  milk  products. 
Judging  dairy  cattle. 
Judging  dairy  products. 
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Live-stock  judging. 
Live-stock  management. 
Management  of  the  dairy  herd. 
Management  of  dairy  plants. 
Market  classes  of  live  stock. 
Market  milk. 
Milk  fermentation. 
Milk  production. 
Milk  products. 
Milk  technology. 


Milk  testing  and  inspection. 

Obstetrics. 

Physiology  of  domestic  animals. 

Principles  of  breeding. 

Pure-bred  herds. 

Sanitary  science. 

Seminar. 

Thesis. 

Veterinary  science. 


Entomology. 
Forest  insects. 


Special  Agriculture— Entomology  Group.. 

Insecticides,  fungicides. 
Plant  pathology. 

Special  Agriculture— Farm  Management  Group. 


Accounting  and  management  of  coopera- 

Field work. 

tive  enterprises. 

Research. 

Economical  organization  of  agriculture. 

Seminar. 

Farm  accounts. 

Thesis. 

Farm  management. 

Special  Agriculture- 

-Horticulture  Group. 

Architectural  drawing. 

Horticultural  pathology. 

Bulletin  review. 

Insects  and  diseases  of  citrus  Lruite. 

Canning. 

Landscape  gardening. 

Canning  and  handling  by-products. 

Market  gardening. 

Citrus  culture. 

Markets  and  marketing. 

Commercial  pomology. 

Nursery  practice. 

Control  of  insect  pests. 

Plants. 

Crop  diseases. 

Plant  breeding. 

Deciduous  and  subtropical  fruits. 

Plant-disease  control. 

Engineering  drawing. 

Plant  evolution. 

Experimental  horticulture. 

Plant  materials. 

Floriculture. 

Plant  pathology. 

Floral  decorations. 

Practical  pomology. 

Forcing  vegetables. 

Pruning  and  orchard  practice. 

Forestry. 

Seminar. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  judging. 

Small-fruit  culture. 

Fruit  farm  management. 

Small  fruits. 

Fruit  growing. 

Special  problems. 

Garden  flowers. 

Spraying. 

Greenhouse  construction. 

Subtropical  fruits. 

History  and  economics  of  horticultural 

Systematic  pomology. 

research. 

Tree  repair. 

History  of  cultivated  plants. 

Truck  fanning. 

Home  floriculture. 

Vegetable  gardening. 

Horticultural  entomology. 

Vegetable  literature. 

Horticultural  literature. 

Vegetable  physiology. 

Animal  breeding. 
Animal  parasites. 
Breed  types  of  poultry 


Special  Agriculture— Poultry  Husbandry  Group. 

Commercial  poultry  fanning. 
Comparative  physiology. 
Domestic  fowls. 
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Farm  sanitation  and  communicable  dis- 


Feeding,  care,  and  management. 

Housing. 

Incubation  and  breeding. 

Market  poultry. 

Marketing. 

Marketing  and  judging  poultry  products. 

Poultry  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Poultry  bacteriology. 

Poultry  feeding. 


Poultry  judging. 

Poultry  literature. 

Poultry  management. 

Poultry  parasites,  diseases  and  hygiene. 

Poultry  research. 

Reproduction. 

Selection,  breeding  and  housing. 

Seminar. 

Thesis. 

Veterinary  science. 


Agricultural  geology. 

Chemical  analysis  of  soils. 

Drainage. 

Mechanical  analysis  of  soils. 

Mineralogy. 

Soil  chemistry. 

Soil  fertility. 


Special  Agriculture— Soils  Group. 

Soil  physics. 

Soil  physics  and  management. 

Soil  productivity. 

Soil  surveying. 

Research. 

Thesis. 


If  two  or  more  subjects  were  offered  as  optionals,  and  were  of  the 
same  type  of  work,  they  were  placed  in  the  corresponding  class. 
This  was  true  of  most  optionals  encountered.  However,  there  were 
some  instances  when  the  optionals  were  not  of  the  same  type,  and 
then  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  them  was  classified  as  "  elective/' 

In  case  a  college  provided  specialization  through  the  offering  of 
combinations  of  "majors"  and  "minors,"  the  time  devoted  to  the 
majors  was  classified  as  "special  agriculture/'  while  minors  were 
classed  as  "electives."  The  systems  of  offering  majors  and  minors 
varied  so  considerably  in  different  colleges  that  it  was  necessary  in 
some  cases  to  approximate  the  proportions  in  the  last  two  years, 
but  this  was  done  as  accurately  as  possible  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  details  of  each  system. 

The  classification  of  subjects  in  the  required,  prescribed  elective, 
and  free  elective  groups  was  relatively  easy.  The  time  devoted  to 
subjects  required  of  all  students  was  placed  in  the  first  group.  Op- 
tionals, majors  and  minors,  and  the  prescribed  work  in  the  depart- 
mental group  electives  (with  the  exception  of  subjects  required  in 
all  groups)  were  classed  as  prescribed  electives.  In  some  colleges  an 
elective  system  is  in  effect  in  which  there  is  a  large  degree  of  choice 
as  to  individual  subjects,  but  a  specified  number  of  credits  must  be 
taken  from  certain  listed  groups  of  subjects.  These  also  were  con- 
sidered as  prescribed  electives.  Free  electives  include  all  electives 
allowing  perfect  freedom  of  choice. 

The  results  of  these  two  classifications  are  shown  in  Table  6  and 
diagrams  2,  3,  5,  and  6. 
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Diagram  2.-  -Distribution  of  types  of  work  in  colleges  of  agriculture,  by  years. 
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Diagram  3.— Distribution  of  types  of  work  in  college*  of  agriculture,  total  course. 
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TYPE  OF  WORK. 

Some  very  interesting  facts  are  discovered  from  a  study  of  dia- 
gram 3.  Considering  the  total  four-year  course,  we  find  that  the 
average  in  each  of  the  classes  for  the  48  colleges  is  as  follows: 

Time  given  to  the  different  classes  of  subjects. 

Percent. 

Academic 22. 0 

Scientific 24. 5 

General  agriculture ' 26. 4 

Special  agriculture 12. 5 

Total  agriculture 38. 9 

Free  elective 14. 6 

Total 100.0 

These  averages  represent  what  is  probably  very  nearly  the  proper 
balance  of  the  curriculum,  but  of  course  are  not  definite  proof.  The 
wide  variation  in  each  class  is  interesting,  and  is  brought  out  in  the 
following  table: 

Variation  in  each  class. 


Classes. 


Academic 

Scientific 

General  agriculture 
Special  agriculture. 
Total  agriculture. . 
Elective 


Min- 

First 

Median. 

Third 

imum. 

quartilo. 

quartUe. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

7.4 

15.9 

20.6 

28.3 

11.5 

22.1 

24.6 

27.4 

8.9 

20.8 

27.2 

31.0 

.0 

9.0 

12.3 

15.9 

12.0 

83.7 

40.9 

44.7 

.0 

8.2 

12.9 

17.6 

Max- 
imum. 


Percent. 
39.3 
34.9 
43.2 
23.2 
54.7 
51.3 


These  figures  bring  out  very  strikingly  the  great  deviation  from  the 
average  among  the  different  colleges.  It  appears  that  some  insti- 
tutions must  offer  a  course  extremely  weak  in  some  types  of  work. 
However,  too  much  should  not  be  concluded  merely  from  the  extent 
of  the  variation.  Usually  the  colleges  which  require  a  small  amount 
of  work  of  any  one  class  allow  considerable  time  for  election,  in 
which  the  additional  work  of  this  type  may  be  taken. 

It  is  probably  true  that,  if  a  study  were  made  of  the  records  of 
electives  actually  taken  in  all  the  colleges,  it  would  be  found  that  in 
case  a  small  amount  of  work  is  required  in  the  special  agriculture 
group  the  electives  chosen  would  be  largely  in  this  class.  This 
would  also  probably  be  true  for  the  general  agriculture  group  to  a 
smaller  degree.  The  same  could  be  said  to  a  lesser  extent  of  the 
scientific  group  and  would  apply  least  in  the  case  of  the  academic 
group. 

Variations  are  still  more  striking  in  the  work  of  the  individual 
years.  Of  the  46  colleges  for  which  the  different  years,  work  is 
represented  (it  is  not  given  for  the  colleges  of  Arizona  and  Utah, 
since  they  have  the  group  elective  system),  all  require  some  academic 
work  in  the  first  year,  all  require  scientific  work,  all  but  two  some  work 
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in  general  agriculture;  none  special  agriculture,  and  3  elective.     The 
variation  is  as  follows : 

Range  In  per  cent 

Academic 8. 4  to  77. 8 

Scientific 5. 9  to  58. 8 

General  agriculture 0  to  55. 2 

Elective 0  to  30.0 

The  averages  for  the  first  year  are,  academic,  39.3;  scientific,  35. 1, 
general  agriculture,  24.4;  special  agriculture,  0;  and  elective,  1.2. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  ftfst  two  groups  occupy  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  first  year's  work. 

Passing  to  the  second  year's  work  we  find  a  dropping  off  of  the  aca- 
demic, but  an  increase  in  the  scientific,  general  agriculture,  and  elective 
groups.  Also,  special  agriculture  makes  a  small  beginning.  The 
averages  are,  academic,  19.9 ;  scientific,  37. 1 ;  general  agriculture,  35.9 ; 
special  agriculture,  1.2;  and  elective,  5.9.  All  colleges  require  work 
of  the  scientific  and  general  agriculture  types,  and  all  but  one  some 
academic  work.  Specialization  begins  in  4  colleges,  and  elective 
work  is  allowed  in  15  of  the  46. 

The  variations  are  still  wide,  as  shown  below: 

Range  in  per  cent. 

Academic 0. 0  to  40.  9 

Scientific 10. 6  to  61. 5 

General  agriculture 6. 2  to  68. 4 

Special  agriculture 0  to  25. 0 

Total  agriculture 8. 3  to  68. 4 

Elective 0  to  40. 0 

The  most  striking  change  in  the  third  year  is  the  beginning  of 
specialization.  This  group  jumps  to  21.5  per  cent  and  elective  work 
to  20.4.  General  agriculture  falls  off  to  25.3,  scientific  to  17.3,  and 
academic  to  15.5.  Most  colleges  retain  some  academic  work,  however, 
all  but  10  requiring  some  of  this  type.  Some  work  in  the  scientific 
group  is  required  in  all  but  7  colleges.  General  agriculture  subjects 
are  required  in  all  but  4,  and  specialized  work  in  all  but  10.  Electives 
aro  offered  in  39  out  of  the  46. 

The  variations  arc  still  greater  this  year,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Range  in  per  cent. 

Academic 0  to  48. 6 

Scientific 0  to  50. 0 

General  agriculture 0  to  64. 1 

Special  agriculture 0  to  38. 9 

Total  agriculture 0  to  69. 7 

Elective 0  to  75. 0 

The  last  year  shows  a  shrinking  of  the  first  three  groups  and  an 
increase  in  the  last  two,  the  averages  being:  Academic  11.6,  scientific 
6.5,  general  agriculture  19.6,  special  agriculture  29.7,  and  elective  32.5. 
All  but  12  requiro  some  academic  work,  only  25  scientific,  all  but  4 
general  agriculture,  all  but  4  special  agriculture,  and  all  but  6  allow 
some  electives.     In  the  four  instances  where  there  is  no  special  agri- 
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culture  group,  specialization  is  of  course  made  possible  through  the 
elective  work. 

The  variations  in  this  year  are  greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  as 
shown  below: 

Range  In  per  cent. 

Academic 0  to    38. 4 

Scientific 0  to   40. 0 

General  agriculture 0  to   48. 0 

Special  agriculture 0  to   52. 0 

Total  agriculture 0  to  100. 0 

Elective 0  to  100.0 


Academic 

So lent If tc 

General  Agriculture 

Speolal  Agriculture 
Elective 


Diagram  4. —  Variation  of  types  of  work  throughout  the  four  years. 
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The  tendencies  of  these  five  groups  are  shown  in  diagram  4.  The 
academic  falls  steadily  throughout  the  four  years.  Both  the  scientific 
and  the  general  agriculture  curves  rise  in  the  second  year  and  fall 
through  the  third  and  fourth.  Elective  work  begins  in  the  first  year 
at  a  low  mark  and  special  agriculture  in  the  second  year,  and  both  rise 
steadily  thoughout  the  remaining  years  of  the  course. 

HOW  MUCH  FREEDOM  OF  ELECTION? 

A  study  of  diagram  6  gives  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  freedom  allowed 
in  the  election  of  work  in  the  different  colleges.  As  in  the  case  of 
diagram  3,  there  is  great  variation,  but  certain  general  tendencies  are 
apparent. 

Considering  the  total  course,  the  average  for  the  48  colleges  is: 
Required,  59.7  per  cent;  prescribed  elective,  28.1  percent;  and  free 
elective,  12.2  per  cent.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  elective  group  in 
the  first  classification  does  not  always  correspond  with  either  the 
prescribed  or  free  elective  groups  here,  or  with  their  sum.  This  is 
true  because  the  two  classifications  were  made  on  a  different  basis, 
as  has  been  explained.  For  instance,  optionals  would  be  classed  as 
prescribed  electives,  but  might  fall  in  one  of  the  first  four  groups  of 
the  first  classification,  thus  modifying  the  figures  for  the  electives  so 
that  they  would  not  correspond  in  the  two  classifications.  The  varia- 
tion is  as  follows: 


Mini- 
mum. 

Percent. 

0.0 

.0 

.0 

15.2 

First 
quartile. 

Median. 

Third 
quartUe. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Required 

Percent. 

50.0 

118 

4.4 

28.3 

Percent. 
62.1 
26.0 
11.6 
37.9 

Percent. 
71.2 
34.2 
15.6 
50.0 

Percent. 

84.8 

Prescribed  elective 

88.7 

Free  elective 

5L3 

Total  elective 

100.0 

There  is  only  one  college  in  which  some  work  is  not  definitely  required 
and  only  one  not  giving  prescribed  elective  work.  Eight  colleges  offer 
no  free  elective,  limited  freedom  of  choice  being  given  through  the 
prescribed  elective. 

In  the  first  year  most  work  is  required,  the  amount  of  elective  work 
being  negligible.  The  percentages  stand:  Required,  96.6;  pre- 
scribed elective,  2.4;  and  free  elective,  1.0.  All  work  is  required  in 
37  of  the  46  colleges  considered.  Prescribed  elective  work  is  given 
in  7  colleges  and  free  elective  in  only  2.     The  variations  are: 

Range  in  per  cent 

Required 70  to  100 

Prescribed  elective Oto    29 

Free  elective Oto   30 
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In  the  second  year  the  amount  of  both  proscribed  and  free  elective 
work  increases,  the  averages  being:  required,  87.3 ;  prescribed  elective 
8.6;  and  free  elective  4.1.     The  variations  are  as  follows: 

Range  in  per  cent. 

Required 26. 5  to  100.0 

Prescribed  elective 0  to   73.5 

Free  elective 0  to    40.0 

All  of  the  46  colleges  include  some  required  work,  15  offer  pre- 
scribed elective,  and  11  free  elective. 

The  amount  of  required  work  drops  off  markedly  in  the  third  year, 
and  prescribed  electives  take  first  place.  The  averages  are :  Required 
38.7,  prescribed  elective  44.5,  and  free  elective  16.8.  All  but  5  col- 
leges, however,  include  some  required  work;  all  but  4  offer  some  pre- 
scribed elective,  and  all  but  16  some  free  elective  work. 

The  variations  are  as  follows: 

Range  in  per  cent. 

Required 0  to  100 

Prescribed  elective 0  to  100 

Free  elective 0  to   75 

Passing  to  the  fourth  year,  a  further  falling  off  of  required  work 
and  an  increase  in  both  prescribed  and  free  elective  is  noticed.  The 
percentage  of  required  work  becomes  16.3,  while  that- of  prescribed 
elective  becomes  55.9  and  of  free  elective  27.8.  Twenty-five  colleges, 
however,  still  include  some  required  work.  All  but  3  have  prescribed 
elective,  and  all  but  12  some  free  elective.  The  variation  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  third  year: 

Range  in  per  cent. 

Required 0  to   56.4 

Prescribed  elective 0  to  100.0 

Free  elective 0  to   91.4 

Diagram  7,  representing  the  tendency  of  these  three  groups  through 
the  four  years,  shows  a  consistent  drop  of  the  required  curve  through 
the  four  years,  and  a  corresponding  steady  rise  for  the  prescribed  and 
free  elective  curves. 

INFLUENCE  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  LOCATION  ON  BALANCE  OF 

CURRICULUM. 

While  the  variation  found  in  the  curricula  of  different  colleges  is 
certainly  due  in  large  part  to  the  personal  element — the  individual 
opinions  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the  institution,  as  well  as 
other  factors  difficult  to  measure — there  are  at  least  two  factors  which 
are  open  to  study,  namely,  geographical  location  and  size  of  college. 

20257°— 21 4 
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Diagram  5.— Distribution  of  required  work  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  by  years. 
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Diagram  6. — Distribution  of  required  work  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  total  course. 
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To  determine  the  influence  of  geographical  location,  if  any,  the 
averages  for  the  total  course  in  each  college  were  grouped  according 
to  the  common  geographical  division  of  States,8  as  shown  in  Table  7, 


Required 


— -  -  Prescribed  Eleotl 

free  fileotlye 
Total  Elective 


Per  cent 
100 


Diagram  7. —  Variation  in  required  work  throughout  the  four  years. 

and  the  averages  determined  for  each  geographical  group.  Data  were 
not  determined  for  each  year,  the  figures  for  the  total  course  being 
the  important  consideration  here.  The  averages  for  both  type  of 
work  and  the  freedom  of  choice  are  given  together.  The  results  are 
shown  graphically  in  diagram  8. 

'New  York  was  included  in  the  New  England  group,  since  its  climatic  and  topographic  conditions  more 
closely  resemble  those  of  this  group  than  those  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
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Table  7. — Distribution  of  types  of  work  in  the  curriculum  according  to  geographical 

location. 


Geographical 
groups. 

Aca- 
demic. 

Scien- 
tific 

Gen- 
eral 
agri- 
cul- 
ture. 

Special 
agri- 
cul- 
ture. 

Total 
agri- 
cul- 
ture. 

Elec- 
tive. 

Re- 
quired. 

Pre- 
scribed 
elec- 
tive- 

Free 
elec- 
tive. 

Total 
elec- 
tive. 

Middle  Atlantic 

Southern 

Per  el. 
25.2 
27.8 
24.4 
17.7 
18.6 
16.2 
26.5 

Per  d. 
21.3 
24.9 
25.7 
23.8 
25.3 
25.9 
22.3 

Per  ct. 
22.0 
24.6 
27.2 
26.7 
28.1 
27.9 
26.2 

Per  ct. 
12.1 
16.1 
10.6 
13.1 
14.7 
11.9 
13.8 

Per  et. 
34.1 
40.7 
37.7 
39.8 
42.8 
39.8 
40.0 

Perct. 

19.4 

6.6 

12.2 

18.7 
13.3 
18.1 
11.2 

Per  d. 
69.2 
68.4 
67.2 
51.4 
66.7 
52.5 
54.9 

Perct. 
22.9 
25.0 
24.1 
35.7 
31.4 
31.3 
34.0 

Per  cl 
17.9 
6.6 
8.7 
12.9 
11.9 
16.2 
11.1 

Perct 
40.8 
3L6 
32.8 

West  Cen  traL 

Mountain 

48.6 
43.3 
47.5 

Pacific 

46.1 

22.0 

24.5 

26.4 

12.5 

38.9 

14.6 

• 

59.7 

28.1 

12.2 

40.3 
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Diagram.  8. — Influence  of  geographical  location  on  balance  of  curricuhan. 
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Some  interesting  tendencies  are  revealed  here.  In  general,  there 
is  a  falling  off  in  academic  work  as  we  go  from  east  to  west.  The  only 
variations  are  a  slight  rise  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  group  over  the  New 
England  group  and  an  abrupt  rise  in  the  Pacific  group.  The  figures 
for  this  last  group,  however,  may  not  mean  much,  as  the  group  con- 
tains only  three  colleges,  not  enough  to  furnish  a  fair  average.  The 
total  variation  in  the  academic  class  is  from  16.2  to  27.8  per  cent. 
There  is  remarkably  little  variation  in  the  next  three  classes,  showing 
that  geographical  location  apparently  has  little  effect  on  them.  For 
the  scientific  class  the  range  is  only  from  21.3  to  25.9  per  cent,  for 
general  agriculture  from  22  to  2S.1  per  cent,  and  special  agriculture 
from  10.5  to  16.1.  •  The  proportion  of  total  agriculture  is  remarkably 
constant  for  all  except  the  New  England  group,  in  which  it  is  low, 
being  largely  offset  by  the  large  proportion  of  elective  work.  Barring 
this  group,  which  has  a  proportion  of  34.1  per  cent  of  total  agriculture, 
the  variation  among  the  groups  is  only  from  37.7  to  42.8  per  cent. 
The  West  Central  group  shows  the  highest  proportion.  The  remark- 
able correspondence  of  the  East  Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  groups 
is  noteworthy,  the  first  two  being  39.8  and  the  third  40  per  cent.  In 
the  elective  class  a  tendency  corresponding  to  the  academic  is  noted, 
only  it  is  the  converse.  Barring  the  New  England  and  Pacific 
groups,  there  is  a  general  increase  in  the  proportion  of  elective  work 
from  east  to  west.    The  total  variation  is  from  6.6  to  19.4  per  cent. 

With  respect  to  freedom  of  choice  of  studies,  represented  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  diagram,  there  appears  also  to  be  a  general  tendency. 
With  slight  exception  the  proportion  of  required  work  falls  off  as  we 
move  westward.  Of  the  prescribed  elective  work,  a  relatively  low 
proportion  is  found  in  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and 
Southern  groups,  while  that  in  the  other  four  groups  is  considerably 
higher  and  very  nearly  the  same  for  all  groups.  There  is  also  a  general 
tendency  toward  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  free  elective  work 
in  the  westward  trend,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  last  groups. 
The  range  of  variation  is  as  follows: 

Range  In  per  cent. 

Required 5L  4  to  68.4 

Prescribed  elective 22.9  to  35.7 

Free  elective 6.6  to  17.9 

To  summarize,  the  most  striking  influence  of  geographical  location 
on  the  curriculum  seems  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  academic 
work  and  of  required  work,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  free- 
dom of  choice,  as  the  location  of  the  college  changes  from  the  eastern 
toward  the  western  part  of  the  country.  The  New  England  and 
southern  groups  are  relatively  low  in  the  proportion  of  total  agri- 
culture, but  the  proportions  for  the  other  five  groups  are  remarkably 
close,  all  being  within  a  few  units  of  40  per  cent. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  SIZE  OF  COLLEGE  ON  BALANCE  OF  CURRICULUM. 

Contrasts  are  often  drawn  between  the  "small  college' '  and  the 
"large  college,"  until  many  of  us'  have  grown  to  associate  certain 
attributes  with  these  types  of  institution.  Are  these  generally  ac- 
cepted ideas  founded  on  fact,  or  are  they  the  result  of  unwarranted 
conclusions  hastily  drawn  ?  It  was  to  arrive  at  some  of  the  funda- 
mental differences  between  large  and  small  colleges  of  agriculture 
that  this  phase  of  the  data  was  studied. 

The  48  colleges  were  divided  into  five  classes,  according  to  enroll- 
ment during  the  year  1917-18.  This  classification  was  based  on 
enrollment  figures  furnished  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  represents  the  total  number  of  students  pursuing  the  four- 
year  course  in  agriculture,  regardless  of  enrollment  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  college  or  university,  or  of  short  or  special  courses  in 
agriculture.  The  following  classification  was  adopted  arbitrarily  as 
representing  what  was  thought  to  be  suitable  for  this  study: 


Group  No. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

1 

T^iM  than  10ft . 

14 

14 

8 

8 

4 

2 

100-300 

3 

300-500 

4.. 

5.. 

500-700 

Over  700 

Total 

48 

The  averages  for  these  groups  were  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  the  geographical  groups,  and  are  set  forth  in  Table  8.  The 
results  are  shown  graphically  in  diagram  9.  It  so  happened  that  the 
individual  colleges  fell  into  the  different  groups  in  such  a  way  that  the 
geographical  factor  became  no  longer  effective.  That  is,  each  of  the 
groups  formed  according  to  size  includes  institutions  from  a  number 
of  geographical  groups,  so  that  in  this  part  of  the  study  location  is 
eliminated  as  a  factor  influencing  the  averages. 


Table  8. — Distribution  of  types  of  work  in  the  curriculum  according  to  site  of  college. 

Number  of 
students. 

Num- 
ber of 
col- 
leges. 

Acade- 
mic. 

Scien- 
tific. 

General 
agricul- 
ture. 

Special 
agricul- 
ture. 

Total 
agricul- 
ture. 

Elec- 
tive. 

Re- 

quired. 

Pre- 
scribed 
elec- 
tive. 

Free 
elec- 
tive. 

Total 
elec- 
tive. 

Less  than  100. . . 
100-300 

14 

14 

8 
8 

4 

P.ct. 
20.5 
21.9 
25.3 
22.9 
17.3 

P.ct. 
25.4 
25.7 
23.0 
23.1 
24.0 

P.ct. 
30.3 
23.4 
25.1 
26.4 
25.2 

P.ct. 
11.9 
11.3 
13.2 
11.9 
18.5 

P.ct. 
42.2 
84.7 
38.3 
38.3 
43.7 

P.ct. 
11.9 
17.7 
12.4 
15.7 
15.0 

P.ct. 
87.8 
57.5 
61.3 
57.2 
41.4 

P.ct. 
23.2 
26.7 
27.6 
32.7 
42.0 

P.ct. 
9.0 
15.8 
11.1 
10.1 
16.6 

P.ct. 
32.1 
42.5 

300-500 

500-700 

38.  V 

42.8 

Over  700 

58.6 

22.0 

24.5 

25.4 

12.5 

38.9 

14.6 

59.7 

28.1 

12.2 

4a  3 

A  study  of  the  data  shows  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  academic 
work  through  groups  1  and  2  until  the  highest  point  is  reached  in  the 
college  of  300  to  500  students.     There  is  then  a  decided  dropping  off 
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as  the  size  of  the  college  increases.  The  total  variation  is  from  17.3 
to  26.3  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  scientific  work  is  remarkably 
constant,  varying  only  from  23  to  25.7  per  cent.  It  appears  to  be 
slightly  larger  in  the  two  smaller  groups.  General  agriculture  stands 
highest  in  the  smallest  group,  with  30.3  per  cent,  and  lowest  in  the 
100-300  student  group,  23.4  per  cent.  It  is  very  nearly  the  same  in 
the  other  three  groups,  differing  only  0.1  per  cent  in  the  third  and 
fifth. 
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Diagram  9. — Influence  of  size  of  college  on  balance  of  curriculum. 

The  most  striking  fact  about  the  special  agriculture  class  is  the 
greater  degree  of  specialization  in  the  group  of  largest  colleges — 18.5 
per  cent  compared  with  11.3  per  cent  in  the  100-300  student  group. 
The  latter  is  very  close  to  the  proportion  for  the  first  and  fourth 
groups,  which  is  11.9  per  cent  in  both  cases. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  total  agriculture  the  largest 
colleges  provide  the  most,  43.7  per  cent,  but  that  the  smallest  are  not 
far  behind,  with  42.2  per  cent.  The  300-500  and  the  500-700  groups 
offer  the  same  proportion  of  total  agriculture,  38.3  per  cent.  The 
100-300  group  has  the  lowest  average,  34.7  per  cent. 

A  very  decided  tendency  is  shown  with  respect  to  the  freedom  of 
choice;  the  proportion  of  required  work  decreases  with  an  increase  in 
size.     There  is  only  a  slight  break  in  the  curve  representing  this  fall; 
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the  third  group  shows  slightly  more  required  work  than  the  second. 
Conversely,  the  proportion  of  prescribed  elective  increases  without  a 
break  directly  with  the  size  of  the  college.  With  the  exception  of  the 
second  group,  this  tendency  is  shown  also  for  the  total  elective  work. 
The  variations  are: 

Range  in  per  cent. 

Required 41. 4  to  67. 8 

Prescribed  elective 23. 2  to  42.0 

Free  elective : 9. 0  to  16. 6 

Summarizing  the  influence  of  size  upon  balance  of  curriculum,  the 
available  data  indicate  that  (1)  the  medium-sized  college  requires  the 
largest  proportion  of  academic  work,  with  the  largest  and  smallest 
colleges  requiring  the  least;  (2)  size  has  little  influence  on  the  propor- 
tion of  scientific  work;  (3)  the  smallest  colleges  require  the  most 
general  agriculture  and  the  largest  offer  the  greatest  degree  of  special- 
ization; (4)  the  proportion  of  total  agriculture  is  highest  in  the  largest 
colleges,  and  nearly  as  high  in  the  group  of  smallest  institutions;  and 
(5)  the  proportion  of  required  work  varies  inversely  and  elective 
directly  with  the  size  of  the  college. 

BALANCE  OF  CURRICULUM  IN  SIX  WELL-KNOWN  AND  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

In  studying  the  curriculum  of  any  one  college,  we  often  resort  to  a 
comparison  with  some  of  the  well-known  colleges  of  high  repute. 
There  are,  throughout  the  country,  a  number  of  agricultural  colleges 
which  have  risen  to  positions  of  prominence  as  a  result  of  able  admin- 
istration, adequate  State  support,  liberal  endowment,  instruction  of  a 
high  order,  or  other  conditions.  It  was  thought  that  a  study  of  the 
balance  of  curricula  in  a  small  group  of  these  well-known  institutions 
would  be  interesting,  and  the  colleges  of  the  following  States  were 
chosen  for  this  purpose :  California,  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  York  (Cornell), 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  These  were  selected  not  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  unquestionably  the  best  six  colleges  in  the  country,  but 
rather  were  picked  from  that  larger  somewhat  indefinitely  defined 
group  of  agricultural  colleges  generally  accepted  as  being  of  high 
repute.  The  selection  was  made  also  with  due  regard  for  size  and 
geographical  tocation,  in  order  that  these  factors  may  not  influence 
results.  It  should  be  noted  that  four  geographical  groups  and  three 
of  the  size  groups  discussed  in  the  preceding  section  are  represented 
in  these  six  colleges.  Other  colleges  of  equally  good  standing  might 
have  been  included,  but  for  convenience  the  number  was  limited  tc 
six.  The  averages  for  these  are  shown  in  Table  9  and  diagram  8 
For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  averages  for  all  48  colleges  are  shown 
with  them. 
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Tablx  9.— Distribution  of  types  of  work  in  the  curricula  of  six  welUhnown  agricultural 

colleges.1 


Colleges. 

Aca- 
demic. 

Scien- 
tific 

General 
agri- 
cul- 
ture. 

Special 
agri- 
cul- 
ture. 

Total 
agri- 
cul- 
ture. 

Elec- 
tive. 

Re- 
quired. 

Pre- 
scribed 
elec- 
tive. 

Free 
elec- 
tive. 

Total 
elec- 
tive. 

OaHftnula. 

Peret. 
30.0 
18.5 
13.6 
22.4 
28.3 
19.0 

Peret. 
23.7 
24.6 
18.0 
10.8 
26.7 
24.7 

Per  d. 
31.6 
30.0 
31.5 
25.5 
20.8 
31.7 

Peret. 
10.8 
15.4 
23.2 
18.8 
20.0 
7.0 

Peret. 
42.4 
45.4 
54.7 
44.3 
40.8 
38.7 

Per  et. 

3.8 
11.5 
12.8 
13.5 

4.2 
17.6 

Peret. 
67.4 
42.3 
36.5 
30.1 
36.7 
61.3 

Peret. 
28.8 
46.2 
62.0 
47.5 
50.0 
16.0 

Per  ct. 
3.8 
11.6 
10.6 
13.4 
13.3 
21.8 

Peret. 
32.6 

Illinois.         

67.7 

63.5 

Minnesota 

60.0 

New  York 

63.3 

Wl«y>n.«in 

38.7 

Avenge  of  above 
Average  of  all  43 
colleges 

22.0 
22.0 

23.0 
24.5 

28.5 

26.4 

15.0 
12.5 

44.4 
38.0 

10.6 
14.6 

47.2 
59.7 

40.4 
28.1 

12.4 
12.2 

52.8 
40.3 

»  According  to  announceinents  of  courses  for  1017-18. 
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Diagkam  10. — Balance  of  curriculum  in  six  wellrhnown  agricultural  colleges. 

Within  this  small  group  we  find  considerable  variation.  For 
instance,  academic  work  ranges  from  13.6  to  30  per  cent,  but  the 
average,  22  per  cent,  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  entire  48. 
Scientific  work  varies  less,  from  18.9  to  26.7,  with  an  average  of 
23,  about  1  per  cent  less  than  for  the  total  number  of  colleges. 
Both  general  agriculture  and  special  agriculture  are  higher  for  this 
group  than  the  average  for  the  country,  making  the  total  agri- 
culture 44.4,  as  compared  with  38.9  for  all  the  48  colleges,  a  very 
considerable  difference.  All  but  one  of  these  colleges  require  over 
40  per  cent  of  total  agriculture,  the  one  falling  below  having  the 
highest  proportion  of  elective  work.  The  proportion  of  elective 
work  for  the  group  is  less  than  for  the  general  average,  10.6,  as  com- 
pared with  14.6;  and  in  the  different  colleges  it  varies  greatly,  rang- 
ing from  3.8  to  17.6  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  required  work  varies  from  36.5  to  67.4,  averaging 
47.2,  which  is  more  than  12  per  cent  lower  than  the  average  for 
the  country.  This  difference  is  made  up  in  the  amount  of  prescribed 
elective  work,  which  is  40.4  per  cent,  as  compared  with  28.1  per  cent 
for  all  48  colleges.  The  free  elective  work  is  practically  the  same 
in  both  cases,  being  12.4  per  cent  for  the  six  colleges  considered  and 
12.2  for  all  colleges. 
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Thus  a  comparison  of  the  averages  for  these  six  colleges  with 
those  of  all  48  colleges  brings  out  the  following  significant  points: 

(1)  This  group   corresponds  closely   to   the   average  for  all  48 

colleges  in  the  proportion  of  academic  and  scientific  work, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  free  elective. 

(2)  It  is  much  below  the  average  in  the  proportion  of  required 

work. 

(3)  It  is  considerably  above  the  average  in  the  proportion  of  both 

general  and  special  agriculture,  and  hence  of  total  agri- 
culture. 
What  is  the  significance  of  these  differences?  Accepting  for  the 
moment  the  premises  that  these  six  colleges  represent  a  step  in 
advance  over  the  average  for  the  country,  and  that  they  more 
nearly  approach  the  ideal  than  the  average  college,  then  we  at 
once  conclude  that  the  average  college  requires  about  the  proper 
amount  of  academic  and  scientific  work,  but  that  it  should  give 
more  of  both  general  and  special  agriculture.  Also,  it  allows  about 
the  right  amount  of  free  elective  work,  but  should  give  more  pre- 
scribed elective  and  less  required  work.  Of  course  we  have  no  right 
to  make  these  conclusions,  for  we  can  not  be  certain  that  the  premises 
are  correct.  However,  evidence  in  the  form  of  opinion  generally 
accepted  by  the  public  would  substantiate  these  premises,  and  con- 
sequently the  conclusions  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

V.  SPECIALIZATION. 

In  addition  to  the  proportion  of  time  that  should  be  allowed  for 
specialization,  studied  above  as  the  "Special  agriculture,,  type  of 
work,  there  are  other  important  phases  of  specialization.  When 
should  specialization  begin?  What  is  the  best  method  of  providing 
for  it  ?  To  get  some  light  on  these  questions  the  several  curricula 
were  studied  from  this  viewpoint  and  Table  10  was  prepared. 

A  glance  at  the  first  four  columns  of  the  table  is  convincing. 
Thirty-seven  colleges,  or  over  three-fourths,  begin  specialization  in 
the  third  year,  while  5  of  the  remainder  start  it  in  the  second  year 
and  6  in  the  fourth.7 

It  seems  generally  accepted  that  the  junior  year  is  the  proper  time 
for  specialization  to  begin,  and  in  view  of  this  weight  of  opinion,  for 
average  conditions  we  are  probably  safe  in  drawing  this  conclusion. 

Passing  to  the  method  of  offering  specialization,  we  find  a  greater 
diversity  of  opinion.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  specialized 
work  was  classified  in  three  groups:  (1)  The  departmental  group 
elective,  (2)  the  major  option,  and  (3)  free  elective. 

------       --       —  —  --■ — — — - — — — — — ■ -  -         — 

*  In  making  this  classification,  merely  the  offering  of  elective  work  was  not  considered  a  beginning  of 
specialisation.  However,  if  the  offering  of  eloctives  was  clearly  intended  as  a  provision  for  beginning 
specialization,  then  specialization  was  considered  as  starting  at  this  point. 
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Table  10. -^Summary  of  methods  of  specialization  in  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture. 


States. 

Year  when  specialization 

l  begins. 

Depart- 
mental 
group. 

Major- 
minor 
option. 

Free 
elec- 
tive* 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Alabama 

X 

X 

Arizona 

»X 
X 
X 
X 

*  X 

Arkansas* 

X 

ftriffar^fft 

X 

Colorado 

X 

Connecticut 

X 

v 

Delaware 

X 

»x 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Florida 

X 

Oeonria 

X 

Idaho 

i 

X 

TlJhinta , 

*  X 

Indiana 

X 
X 

Iowa 

X 

Kansas 

lX 

X 

Kentucky 

JX 

x 

Louisiana . . .  .* 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

x 

Maine 

X 
X 

Mftrytariri.  _ , , 

Maswch>v«* -t« -  -,  

X 

MfcMjtan  -  T . , , 

X 
X 

Minnesota 

X 

Mississippi 

X 
>X 

x 

Mfcsnnr).*, T , 

x 

Montana 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Nebraska 

X 

Nevada     .  ,            , .         .      .  .       ,    .    . 

X 

X 
X 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey ' 

X 

New  Mexico 

.3 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

x 

New  York + 

*  X 

North  Carolina 

X 
X 

North  Dakota 

Ohio ' 

X 

mrlfthnma , , .                        .  - ' 

X 

Oregon 

X 

Pennsylvania 

X 

Rhodff  Tslftnd _, ' 

1  X 

Bouth  Carolina ! 

X 

X 

X 

South  Dakota 

X 

X 

x 

X 

lx 

X 

•X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Utah         

X 

Vermont 

X 
X 
X 

Virginia 

Washington  -  -  -  -  , 

West  Virginia. 

X 
X 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

X 

Total. 

5 

37 

6 

24 

13 

11 

1  Mainly  in  this  year;  some  begun  in  previous  year. 

*  Free  election  limited  to  a  certain  degree  by  optional  groups. 

'Second  term. 

In  the  departmental  group  elective  are  included  all  curricula  in 
which  a  sharp  differentiation  occurs  at  some  point  in  the  course,  and 
the  student  elects  a  more  or  less  definitely  prescribed  course  (or 
"group"  of  studies)  in  some  one  department  of  the  college.  In  this 
group  most  of  the  work  is  prescribed,  but  there  is  usually  some  free 
election  provided,  varying  in  the  different  colleges. 

The  major  option  comprises  a  choice  of  one  main  subject,  known 
as  a  "major."  The  other  subjects  chosen  in  some  colleges  are 
designated  as  "minors."  In  some  instances  minor  electives  are  pre- 
scribed as  making  suitable  combinations  with  given  majors,  and  the 
student  elects  the  combination.  In  other  cases  considerable  freedom 
is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  minors,  but  usually  the  combination  of 
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subjects  is  made  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  major  option  is  chosen. 

In  the  free  elective  class  we  have  placed  the  curricula  in  which  still 
greater  freedom  of  choice  is  allowed,  no  definite  combinations  being 
offered.  It  is  true  in  practically  all  colleges,  however,  that  elective 
subjects  are  chosen  with  the  recommendation  and  approval  of 
respective  heads  of  departments  or  the  dean.  In  many  instances, 
also,  there  are  certain  limitations  to  the  choice  of  electives;  that  is, 
it  may  be  prescribed  that  a  certain  number  of  credits  shall  be  taken 
from  one  or  more  of  the  different  types  of  subjects,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  the  curriculum. 

There  is  such  a  variation  within  each  of  these  methods  in  the 
different  colleges  that  the  three  merge  into  eaoh  other.  Thus,  as  the 
elective  work  increases  in  a  departmental  group  elective,  it  becomes 
practically  a  major  option.  Likewise,  as  the  restrictions  applied  to 
a  major  option  are  removed,  we  have  the  free  elective.8 

On  this  basis  the  48  colleges  were  classified  as  shown  in  the  second 
section  of  Table  10.  The  departmental  group  is  the  most  popular, 
being  found  in  one-half  of  the  colleges.  The  major  option  and  free 
elective  have  about  an  equal  standing,  with  13  and  11  colleges  to  their 
credit,  respectively.9 

The  number  of  colleges  offering  a  departmental  group  elective  in 
each  of  the  more  important  collegiate  departments  was  determined 
in  this  connection.  The  following  summary  shows  the  departments 
in  the  24  colleges  offering  this  type  of  specialization  in  order  from  the 
greatest  number  to  the  smallest:  Animal  husbandry  23,  agronomy 
22,  horticulture  20,  dairy  husbandry  15,  agricultural  education  11, 
general  agriculture  6,  poultry  husbandry  6,  agricultural  chemistry 
5,  farm  management  4,  agricultural  engineering  4,  biology  4,  ento- 
mology 3,  soils  3,  forestry  2,  botany  2,  and  several  others  1  each. 

A  number  of  other  groups  were  recorded  for  one  college  eaoh.  In 
most  instances  they  differ  from  those  mentioned  above  chiefly  in 
name  and  represent  in  general  the  lines  of  work  covered  in  the  list 
given.  Animal  husbandry,  agronomy,  horticulture,  and  dairy 
husbandry  stand  out  as  the  more  important  groups,  and  would 
appear  to  have  a  place  in  most  colleges.  Agricultural  education  as 
shown  here  is  of  no  special  significance  at  this  time,  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  teacher  training  in  the  oolleges  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  has  gone  into  effect  since  these  curricula  were 

*  There  is  a  somewhat  definite  type  of  specialization  half-way  between  the  major  option  and  the  frc 
elective.  This  has  been  termed  the  "optional  group,"  but  since  it  occurs  in  only  a  few  instances,  it  was  nc 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  for  a  separate  classification.  We  have  placed  such  curricula  in  eithe 
the  second  or  the  third  class,  according  as  the  case  under  consideration  was  more  olosely  related  to  out 
or  the  other.  This  is  the  type  of  specialization  in  which  the  individual  subjects  are  arranged  In  group 
and  the  student  allowed  to  elect  some  credits,  not  less  than  a  certain  minimum,  from  each  group.  We  ma; 
include  here  also  such  free  electives  as  are  rather  narrowly  limited  to  given  types  of  work;  for  exampk 
a  certain  number  of  credits  from  such  types  as  agriculture,  nonagrlculture,  science,  etc 

9  Four  of  the  latter  are  of  the  "  optional  group  "  class. 
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published  and  has  modified  the  whole  aspect  of  the  college  course 
in  agricultural  education. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  large  number  of 
subjects  that  are  included  in  the  respective  departmental  groups,  as 
shown  in  the  lists  on  pages  31-37. 

An  examination  of  these  lists  indicates  some  significant  facts: 
(1)  Many  highly  specialized  courses  are  being  offered;  (2)  there  is 
a  great  diversity  of  subjects,  due  probably  to  local  conditions;  (3) 
the  course  in  agriculture  apparently  is  being  spread  out  to  cover  a 
wide  field;  (4)  there  is  a  lack  of  uniform  terminology  as  applied  to  the 
respective  courses. 

INFLUENCE  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  LOCATION  ON  SPECIALIZATION. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  factor  of  geographical  location 
has  any  definite  relation  to  the  time  specialization  is  begun  or  the 
method  pursued,  the  colleges  were  classified  by  geographical  groups 
and  Table  1 1  prepared. 

Table  11. — Specialization  as  affected  by  geographical  location. 


Geographical  groups. 

Year  when  specializa- 
tion begins. 

Depart- 
mental 
group. 

Major- 
minor 
option. 

Free 
elec- 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

tive. 

N«w  England  .    .                         T   t  „  r  T 

1 

6 
3 
9 
5 
3 
8 
3 

1 

3 

2 

3 
2 

7 
2 

4 
5 
1 

1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 

3 

Uirfrifa  Atlantic  . , 

Southern 

2. 

4 

East  Central 

1 

West  Central 

2 

1 

2 

Pacific 

Total 

5 

37 

6 

24 

13 

11 

It  appears  that  no  sharp  tendencies  are  shown.  In  three  groups, 
East  Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific,  specialization  begins  in  all 
colleges  in  the  third  year.  The  majority  of  colleges  in  all  other  groups 
begin  specialization  in  this  year,  except  in  the  West  Central  Group, 
where  the  time  is  distributed  almost  evenly  among  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  years. 

As  to  method  of  offering  specialization,  geographical  location  has 
no  apparent  influence. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SIZE  OF  COLLEGE  ON  SPECIALIZATION. 

What  effect  might  the  size  of  the  college  have  on  specialization? 
To  throw  some  light  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem,  Table  12  was 
prepared. 

The  tendency  to  begin  specialization  in  the  third  year  is  carried 
out  quite  uniformly  throughout  these  groups.  The  100-300  group 
shows  some  considerable  specialization  in  the  sophomore  year  and 
the  500-700  group  in  the  senior  year. 
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The  smallest  three  groups  of  colleges  show  a  decided  tendency 
toward  the  departmental  group  elective,  while  the  500-700  group 
favors  the  major  option.  The  largest  college  group  is  equally 
divided  between  the  departmental  group  and  the  free  elective 
methods.     Some  free  election  occurs  in  all  but  the  300-500  group. 

Table  12. — Specialization  as  affected  by  size  of  college. 


Number  of  students. 

Year  when  specialize- 
'          tlon  begins. 

Depart- 
mental 

Major- 
minor 
option. 

Free 
elec- 

» 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

group. 

tive- 

Less  than  100 

13 

11 

5 

5 

3 

1 

2 
3 

9 
7 
5 
1 
2 

2 

3 
3 
5 

3 

100-300 

3 
1 

4 

300-500 

500-700 

2 

Over  700 

1 

2 

Total 

5 

37 

6 

24 

13 

11 

These  may  be  merely  chance  variations,  and  therefore  have  no 
special  significance.  However,  there  is  probably  a  fundamental 
principle  behind  the  variation  with  size.  Apparently,  the  depart- 
mental group  option  is  most  satisfactory  for  the  college  having 
less  than  500  students,  while  the  major  option  system  is  most  suitable 
for  the  college  of  from  500  to  700  students  or  probably  larger.  We 
should  not  be  warranted  in  drawing  conclusions  from  the  "over  700" 
group,  since  it  is  too  small  to  give  fair  avorages. 

SPECIALIZATION  IN  SIX  WELL-KNOWN  AND  REPRESENTATIVE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGES. 

Following  out  the  idea  taken  up  previously,  the  curricula  of  the 
six  well-known  colleges  selected  were  studied  with  respect  to  these 
problems,  as  shown  in  Table  13.  About  the  only  definite  thing  to  be 
concluded  from  the  table  is  that  the  third  year  appears  to  be  the 
most  suitable  time  to  begin  specialization,  four  of  the  colleges  begin- 
ning here  to  two  in  the  second  year.  There  is  an  equal  division 
among  the  departmental  group,  major  option,  and  free  elective 
systems  of  specialization. 

Table  13. — Specialization  as  found  in  six  well-known  agricultural  colleges.1 


Colleges. 

Year  when  specializa? 
tion  begins.     " 

Depart- 
mental 
group. 

Major- 
minor 
option. 

Free 

elec- 

Second. 

Third. 

X 
X 

Fourth. 

tive. 

California ' 

X 

Illinois 

x 

Iowa ' 

X 
X 

X 

X 

Minnesota. ... 

New  York I 

X 
X 

x 

Wisconsin 

X 

i 

i 

2 

4 

0 

2 

2 

< 

» 

i  According  to  announcements  of  courses  for  1917-18. 
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VL  REQUIREMENTS  IN  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE. 

Perhaps  the  most  generally  recognized  weakness  of  the  average 
four-year  course  in  agriculture  is  its  failure  to  associate  closely  and 
accurately  the  college  work  with  actual  practice.  It  is  the  old 
problem  of  putting  theory  into  practice.  Agriculture  is  primarily 
an  art,  and  it  is  impossible  to  master  it  fully  without  some  practical 
experience.  That  this  is  true  has  been  shown  over  and  over  in  the 
man  graduated  from  the  agricultural  course  who  has  never  had  any 
practical  work  outside  the  laboratory.  Such  men  can  not  expect 
to  succeed  in  agricultural  endeavor  until  they  have  acquired  some 
experience.  This  has  constituted  a  real  problem  for  agricultural 
colleges,  and  in  an  effort  to  meet  it,  the  generally  accepted  plan  of 
farm-practice  requirements  has  grown  up.  Some  interesting  data 
as  to  how  the  colleges  are  meeting  this  problem  are  shown  in  Table  14. 
The  data  were  gleaned  from  the  college  catalogs  and  tabulated  as 
accurately  as  possible,  but  they  may  be  somewhat  incomplete.  First 
of  all,  a  majority  of  the  48  colleges  require  some  farm  practice.  No 
requirement  in  practice  was  found  for  23  colleges,  but  by  the  present 
time  more  colleges  may  be  requiring  it. 

There  is  some  variation  as  to  the  amount  required.  Twelve  col- 
leges require  6  months,  six  require  3  months,  three  1  year,  and  two 
6  weeks.  In  one  of  these  instances  a  full  year  is  advised,  while  only 
6  months  are  required.  Of  the  two  remaining  colleges,  in  one  the 
amount  required  is  determined  by  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  student  majors;  in  the  other  the  student  must  show  a 
sufficient  degree  of  familiarity  with  ordinary  farm  practices. 

The  "when"  of  the  farm  practice  is  another  important  question. 
Three  colleges  advise  that  the  requirement  be  met  before  matricula- 
tion. The  greatest  number,  1 1 ,  require  it  any  time  before  graduation^ 
In  six  colleges  it  must  be  completed  before  the  beginning  of  the  senior 
year.  The  reason  is  obvious — a  f  amiliarity  with  practical  methods  is 
prerequisite  to  the  best  work  of  a  special  type,  such  as  is  usually 
pursued  in  the  last  year.  In  four  colleges  it  is  required  before  the 
junior  year,  and  in  two  at  any  time  during  the  four  years  of  the 
course.  rti 

Only  3  of  the  25  require  that  the  work  be  taken  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  college.  Nine  of  these,  however,  require  that  the 
work  be  done  on  an  approved  or  accredited  farm.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances this  may  be  on  the  university  farm,  or  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  college. 

Most  of  the  [colleges  allow  no  academic  credit  for  this  practice 
work.  Four  colleges  allow  credit,  two  of  them  only  for  satisfactory 
work  done  in  excess  of  the  minimum  requirement. 

20257°— 21 6 
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Table  14. — Summary  of  requirement*  in  farm  practice  in  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture. 


Prac- 

Amount. 

Time. 

Under 
super- 

On ap- 
proved 

Aca- 
demic 

State. 

tice  re- 
quired. 

J3 

1 

• 
1 

a 

i 

9 

a 

I 

11 11 

third 
r. 

fourth 
r. 

Any  time  dur- 
ing college. 

11 

4 

vision 

of 
college. 

or  ac- 
credited 
farm. 

credit 
given. 

>< 

• 

o 
X 

Between 
and  thir 

Between 
and  fourt 

8 

* 

© 

Before 
yea 

i 

* 

o 

& 

o 

>* 

• 

o 

Alabama. , 

Arisona 

X 

X 

X 

X 

m  •  •  • 

X 

•  •  •  • 

X 

Arkansas. .......... ..... 

X 

"x" 

California 

X 

X 

X 

X 

•  •  m  * 

X 

.... 

X 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

*  •  m  m 

X 
X 
X 

•  •  *  • 

X 
X 
X 

»X* 

X 

Delaware 

X 

X 

X 

Florida 

X 

X 

•   *  •  • 

Georgia.. , 

X 

TdfthO.               .,       a 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

TUfnnJj 

X 
X 

Indiana 

Iowa 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

.... 

»x 

X 

Kentucky 

X 

«x 

X 

X 

•  *  •  • 

X 

.... 

X 

Louisiana .  . . ,       ...... 

X 

Maine. .........         ..... 

"X 
X 

X 

•  •  •   • 

X 
X 

•  •  ■   • 

• 

•  *  •  • 

X 
X 

.... 

X 

Maryland .... 

«x 

X 

X 

x 

Massachusetts. . . 

X 
X 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

X 

X 

X 

•  •  •   • 

X 

X 

X 

Mississippi 

X 

Missouri.*. 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

•  •  •   • 

•  a  •  • 

X 
X 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

X 
X 

•  •  •  • 

X 

Montana . 

X 

x 

Nebraska ..... 

X 
X 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

X 

X 

x 

X 

•  •  •  • 

X 



X 

X 
X 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

X 

x 

X 

X 

•  •  •  • 

X 

•  •  •  • 

x 

North  Carolina 

X 

1 

North  Dakota 

X 
X 
X 
•X 
X 
X 

6X 

1 

X 

1 

• 

X 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

"x" 

x 

Ohio 

X 

X 

1 

X 
X 
X 

*x" 

•  m  •  • 

•  •  •   • 

"x" 

x 

Oklahoma 

X 

X 

•  •  •  • 

X 

Oregon. 

X 

x 

Ppnn«y|v&n|A ..  T ....... . 

X 

X 

X 

*  •  •  • 

Rhode'  island  . . . 

X 

X 

x 

South  Carolina 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

South  Dakota 

Tennessfer 

Utah 

Vermont 

X 

X 

"•'I"-- 

X 

*  m  •  • 

X 

— 

X 

•  •  •  • 

x 

Vfrpinto    .       ,    , 

X 
X 

**""l*"" 

Washington 

....(.... 

West  Virginia 

X 
X 
X 

25 

X 

i 

X 

X 

"x" 

X 
22 

X 
X 
X 

x 

Wiscnnftin-  -  - 

X 
X 

12 

....(.... 

X 

x 

Wyoming  T 

j 

X 

x 

23 

2 

6 

2 

4 



Total 

3 

1 

6 

2 

11 

3 

9 

10 

4 

21 

1  In  excess  of  minimum  requirement.  *  16  weeks. 

1  Two  summers  or  one  whole  year.  » If  deficient  in  practice  at  matriculation. 

*  Must  show  satisfactory  knowledge  of  practice.    ■  Amount  to  be  determined  by  head  of  department. 

It  thus  appears  from  these  data  that  in  general  a  requirement  of 
farm  practice  is  to  be  recommended.  The  largest  number  of  colleges 
require  a  minimum  of  6  months  to  be  completed  any  time  before 
graduation,  either  under  the  supervision  of  the  college  or  on  an 
accredited  or  approved  farm.  No  credit  is  given  in  most  of  the  col- 
leges, but  the  student  must  satisfy  the  faculty  that  he  has  had  suffi- 
cient experience  to  apply  his  college  work  satisfactorily. 
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INFLUENCE   OP   GEOGRAPHICAL    LOCATION    ON    REQUIREMENTS    IN 

PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE. 

An  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  relations  of  geographical 
location  and  size  of  college  to  the  requirements  in  farm  practice,  and 
accordingly  Tables  15  and  16  were  prepared. 

Table  15. — Farm  practice  requirements  as  affected  by  geographical  location. 


Geographical  groups. 


New  England.. 
Middle  Xttantic 

Southern 

East  Central... 
West  Central... 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Total.... 


Prac- 
tice re- 
quired. 


6 
3 

4 
2 

4 
4 
2 


26 


o 


1 
1 

10 
3 
3 
4 
1 


Amount. 


I 


« 


1 
1 
2 


I 


3 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 


12 


1 
1 


3 


Time. 


ge 

■I 

is 


1, 


S 


s 
§ 

I 

« 


1 
1 
1 


2 
1 


a 


18 


2 


£8 

1 


2 
1 
2 
1 


11 


Under 
super- 
vision of 
college. 


i 


6 
2 
3 
2 
4 
4 
1 


22 


On  ap- 
proved 

or  ac- 
credited 

farm. 


1 
1 

1 
8 
2 
1 


£ 


6 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 


Aca- 
demic) 
credit 
given. 


I 


16 


6 


6 
2 
8 
2 
3 
4 
1 


21 


Some  significant  facts  are  brought  out  here.  The  New  England 
and  Middle  Atlantic  States  lead  in  the  farm  practice  requirements; 
there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  omit  the  requirement  in  the  Southern 
States,  while  in  all  other  groups  about  as  many  omit  the  requirement 
as  include  it.  Apparently  this  is  due  to  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
different  sections.  In  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States 
a  larger  proportion  of  city-bred  boys  are  enrolled  in  the  colleges  of 
agriculture,  who  have  had  no  practical  farm  experience  previous  to 
matriculation.  In  the  Central  and  Western  States  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  students  come  from  farms,  and  familiarity  with 
farm  practices  is  more  general.  In  the  Southern  States  the  prevalence 
of  Negro  labor  affects  the  situation. 

The  data  do  not  show  any  special  influence  on  the  amount  of  practice 
required  or  the  time  when  required.  The  only  other  variation  worthy 
of  note  is  that  the  tendency  to  require  work  on  approved  or  accredited 
farms  seems  strongest  in  the  West  Central  group. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SIZE  OF  COLLEGE  ON  REQUIREMENTS  IN  PRACTICAL 

EXPERIENCE. 

The  relation  of  size  to  practice  requirements  is  shown  in  Table  16. 
Again,  one  or  two  facts  are  outstanding.  A  larger  proportion  of  small 
colleges  require  farm  practice  than  of  the  larger  ones,  the  most  marked 
tendency  being  in  the  "less  than  100"  group.  With  100  to  500 
students  only  about  two-fifths  of  the  colleges  make  this  requirement. 
Above  this  number  practice  is  required  by  just  one-half  of  the  colleges. 
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This  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  is  not  due  to  geographical  location,  as 
there  is  no  correlation  between  it  and  size.  It  may  be  merely  a 
chance  effect. 

Table  16. — Farm  practice  requirements  as  affected  by  size  of  college. 


Number  of  students. 


Less  than  100. 

HXW00 

300-500 

600-700 

Over  700 


Total. 


Prac- 
tice re- 
quired. 


10 
6 
3 

4 
2 


o 


4 

8 
6 
4 
2 


26 


23 


Amount. 


I 


CO 


3 
3 


1 


7 
2 
2 


2 
1 


Time. 


•s  .re 
e 


ii 


«8 


3r 

9 


6 


12 


3 


2 


5 
1 


2 
1 


i 


lili 


8 
1 


,18 

9 


8> 


I 


1 
1 


r 


6 
8 
2 
1 


11 


Under 
super- 
vision of 
college. 


i 


1 
1 
1 


3 


I 


10 
5 
2 
3 
2 


22 


On  ap- 
proved 

or  ac- 
credited! 

farm. 


2 
2 
3 
1 
1 


6 


8 

4 

■  •  • 

3 
1 


credit 
given. 


S 


16 


o 


9 
6 

2 
3 
1 


The  rest  of  the  data  in  the  tables  are  so  scattering  as  to  be  practically 
meaningless,  except  that  apparently  the  size  factor  has  no  influence 
on  the  points  considered.  A  possible  exception  is  that  the  practice 
work  required  in  all  colleges  of  the  300-500  group  must  be  on  approved 
or  accredited  farms,  but  the  number  is  too  small  to  have  much  meaning. 

REQUIREMENTS  IN   PRACTICAL   EXPERIENCE    IN  SIX  WELL-KNOWN 

COLLEGES. 

What  of  the  farm  practice  in  the  six  well-known  colleges  under 
consideration?  Table  17  shows  that  farm  practice  is  required  in 
five  out  of  the  six,  a  very  significant  fact.  The  time  requirement 
is  six  months  for  three  of  them.  In  two  of  the  number  it  must  be 
completed  before  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  in  one  before  the 
senior  year,  and  in  two  at  any  time  before  graduation.  The  work  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  college  in  only  one  instance,  but  is  on 
accredited  or  approved  farms  in  four.    Credit  is  given  in  two  instances. 

Table  17. — Farm  practice  requirements  in  six  well-known  agricultural  colleges. 


Colleges. 


California.. 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Minnesota.. 
New  York. 
Wisconsin.. 

Total. 


Prac- 
tice re- 
quired. 


X 
X 
X 
X 


o 


Amount. 


4 


CO 


I 


a 


X 
X 


Time. 


I 


C 


32 


3    Mk 

E 


I 


3, 


9 


1 


X 
X 


i 


:« 


9 


I, 

3 


i 


2 


Under 
super- 
vision of 
ooDege. 


On  ap- 
proved 

or  ac- 
credited 

farm. 


o 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


6 


Aca- 
demic 
credit 
given. 


8 


6 


X 
X 
X 


2 
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VIL  MIDDLE  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTUBE. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  consider  the  curriculum  of 
any  but  the  four-year  course  in  agriculture.  Closely  related  with 
the  four-year  curriculum,  however,  is  the  problem  of  providing  an 
agricultural  training  for  persons  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  for  the  four-year  course,  or  for  other  reasons  can  not 
take  such  a  course.  The  oolleges  are  meeting  this  need  by  providing 
"short"  and  "middle"  courses  in  agriculture  for  this  class  of  appli- 
cants. The  winter  short  course  is  not  very  closely  related  to  the 
four-year  course,  but  the  "middle"  course  has  much  in  common. 

We  find  that  30  of  the  48  colleges  give  these  special  or  middle 
courses.  The  usual  course  of  this  type  is  a  two-year  course,  19  of 
the  number  being  of  this  length.  However,  5  are  one-year  courses, 
and  6  run  for  three  years,  each  year's  work  consisting  of  a  compara- 
tively short  period  of  about  five  months. 

Vm.  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  STUDY. 

In  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  available  opinion  on  the 
curriculum  of  the  agricultural  college,  to  supplement  the  study  re- 
corded above,  the  questionnaire  following  was  sent  to  the  deans  of 
all  the  State  oolleges  (except  the  New  Jersey  State  College). 


THE  FOUR-YEAR  COURSE  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
AGRICULTURE.  WHAT  SHOULD  THE  COURSE  COM- 
PREHEND » 


The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of 

Reported  by ,  Dean. 

April  — ,  1919. 

I.  In  your  opinion,  what  proportion  of  the  credit  of  the  four-year  course  In  agriculture,  based  on  semester 
hours,  should  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  following  groups  of  subjects?   (Write  the  percentage  in  the 
space  opposite  the  name  of  each  group.) 
(a)  Academic  (including  language,  history,  social  science,  mathematics,  physical  training),  per 

cent, 

(ft)  Scientific  (all  scientific  topics  except  strictly  applied  agricultural  science) ,  per  cent, 

(c)  General  agriculture  (all  agricultural  topics  except  specialized  lines  covered  in  (<f))»  per 

cent, 

(d)  Special  agriculture  (professional),  per  cent, 

(«)  Free  elective,  per  cent, 

Total,  per  cent,  100. 
n.  What  proportion  of  the  work  should  be: 

(a)  Required  work,  per  cent, 

(ft)  Prescribed  elective,  per  cent, 

(c)  Free  elective,  per  cent, 

Total,  per  cent,  100. 
m.  Which  of  the  following  subjects  do  you  believe  should  be  required  in  a  four-year  course  in  agriculture, 
and  In  what  year? 


Subjects. 


.Should  it 
be  requiredTfwhich 
(Write 
"yes"  or 
"no"  op- 
posite 
each.) 


If  so,  in 
liohyearT 
(Write 
1, 2, 8, 4 
for  1st,  2d, 
8d,or4th 
years.) 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23- 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28w 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
85. 
36. 
87. 
38. 


English 

Public  speaking.. 
Foreign  language, 
ebra. 


Solid  geometry 

Trigonometry 

Physical  training 

Military  training 

History 

General  economics 

Rural  economics 

Rural  sociology 

General  chemistry 

Qualitative  chemistry 

Quantitative  chemistry 

Organic  chemistry 

Botany  (general,  agricultural). 

Entomology 

Zoology. 


Bacteriology 

Physics 

Soils  and  soil  management 

8oilfertility 

Field  crops 

Feeds  and  feeding 

Tvpes  and  breeds  of  farm  animals. 

Live-stock  management 

Dairy  production 

Dairy  manufactures 

Poultry  husbandry 

Vegetable  gardening 

Fruitgrowing 

Forestry 

Farm  management 

Farm  shopwork 

Farm  machinery 

Drainage 

Research  thesis 

Others 


If  so,  bow 


per* 
snout 


Id  be 


given 
to  it? 
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IV.  Specialixation: 

A.  When  should  specialization  begin?   Check  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Second  year, 2.  Third  year, 3.  Fourth  year, 

B.  What  Is  the  best  method  of  providing  for  specialization  in  advanced  courses?   Check  one  of 

the  following: 

1.  Selection  of  departmental  group  of  prescribed  subjects 

2.  Choice  of  combination  of  "majors  "  and  "minors  " 

3.  Free  election  of  specialized  subjects 

V.  Farm  Practice: 

A.  Should  same  practical  farm  experience  be  required  for  graduation?   Yes,  No.    If  so,  what, 

should  be  the  minimum? 
1.  3 months ;  2.  6 months ;  3.  lyear ;  4.  More thanl year 

B.  Should  it  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  college?   Yes,  No. 

C.  When  should  it  be  required?   (Check) : 

1.  Before  entering  college ;  4.  Between  3d  and  4th  years ; 

2.  Between  1st  and  2d  years ;         5.  Any  time  before  graduation ; 

8.  Between  2d  and  3d  years ;  6.  Any  time  during  college  course 

VI.  What  should  be  expected  of  the  college  graduate? 

A .  Check  below  what,  in  your  opinion,  the  graduate  of  the  four-year  course  in  agriculture  should 

be  expected  to  do  successfully: 

1.  Superintend  a  large  farming  enterprise,  without  other  training  or  experience  than  that 

required  for  graduation 

2.  Conduct  a  farm  as  owner  or  share-tenant  without  other  training  or  experience,  etc 

8.  Act  as  a  county  agricultural  agent,  without  other  training  or  experience,  etc., 

4.  Act  as  extension  specialist  in  his  special  field,  without  other  training  or  experience 

etc 

&  Have  sole  charge  of  some  branch  of  a  farming  enterprise,  such  as  an  orchard,  dairy  herd, 

poultry  flock,  etc 

6.  Or  should  we  not  expect  of  the  graduate  more  than  the  following  without  further  train- 
ing and  experience?   (Check): 

(a)  Assistant  farm  superintendent 

(ft)  Assistant  county  agent 

(e)  Assistant  extension  specialist 

((f)  Commercial  work  related  to  agriculture 

(e)  Other  types  of  work 

B.  In  what  respects,  if  any,  do  you  think  the  average  agricultural  college  has  failed  in  its  effort 

to  turn  out  trained  men;  in  other  words,  what  have  been  the  weak  spots  in  the  average 
graduate's  training?   (Check) : 

1.  Deficiency  in  academic  training 

2.  Deficiency  in  training  in  fundamental  sciences 

3.  Incompleteness  of  training  in  general  agricultural  topics 

4.  Failure  to  master  any  special  branch  of  agriculture 

&.  Lack  of  adequate  farm  experience 

6.  Failure  to  develop  high  moral  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  service  in  which  he  is  en- 

gaged * 

7.  Other  points 

C.  Should  the  graduate  of  the  four-year  course  in  agriculture  be  expected  to  qualify  for  agricultural 

research  work  calling  for  initiative  and  responsibility,  without  further  training  or  expe- 
rience?  Yes,  No. 

VII.  We  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  will  amplify  on  the  questions  asked  in  VI.    What,  in  your  opinion, 

should  be  expected  of  the  graduate  of  the  agricultural  college?  In  what  respects  has  the  college 
failed  in  its  efforts  to  give  adequate  training?  What  changes  would  you  suggest  for  improving 
the  training  now  given?  Also,  additional  comment  on  any  of  the  above  questions  would  be  wel- 
comed. 

The  questionnaires  were  sent  the  first  part  of  April,  1919,  and  35 
replies  were  received.  The  deans  of  three  colleges  replied  without 
answering  the  questionnaire  directly,  not  caring  to  give  their  opinions 
in  the  form  outlined.  Most  of  the  other  32  answered  all  questions; 
in  a  few  instances  answers  to  some  questions  were  omitted.  The 
results  were  summarized  and  are  given  on  the  pages  following. 

Whenever  the  summary  of  a  point  is  represented  by  an  average 
figure,  only  the  actual  number  of  answers  is  considered,  not  the 
total  number  of  questionnaires  returned.  A  comparison  of  the  sum- 
mary of  the  questionnaire  with  the  data  obtained  from  a  study  of 
the  existing  curricula  is  interesting. 
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BALANCE  OF  CURRICULUM. 

Table  18  shows  the  balance  of  curriculum  as  expressed  in  the  re- 
plies to  the  questionnaire  compared  with  the  averages  compiled  from 
the  catalogues  which  have  been  discussed. 

Table  18. — Distribution  of  types  of  work — Existing  curricula,  compared  with  question- 
naire replies. 


Types  of  work. 


Academic 

Scientific 

General  agriculture 
Special  agriculture. 
Total  agriculture . . 
Elective 

Required 

Prescribed  elective. 
Free  elective 


Average  of 

29  ques- 

Average of 

tionnaire 

48  colleges. 

replies. 

17.7 

22.0 

27.2 

24.5 

25.8 

26.4 

18,7 

12.5 

42.5 

38.9 

12.6 

14.6 

64.4 

59.7 

23.6 

28.1 

12.0 

12.2 

Difference. 


-4.3 

+2.7 

-  .6 
+4.2 
+3.6 
-2.0 

+&7 
—4.5 

-  .2 


There  is  considerable  difference  between  the  existing  curricula  and 
the  combined  opinion  of  the  deans.  The  latter  shows  over  4  per 
cent  less  academic  work,  2.7  per  cent  more  scientific,  0.6  per  cent 
less  general  agriculture,  over  4  per  cent  more  special  agriculture,  and 
2  per  cent  less  elective.  Also,  an  increase  of  nearly  6  per  cent  in 
the  required  work  is  indicated,  with  4.5  per  cent  less  prescribed 
elective.  The  proportion  of  free  elective  is  practically  the  same  in 
each  case.  Summarizing,  it  appears  that  the  consensus  of  opinion 
is  in  favor  of  less  academic  work,  and  more  scientific  and  agricul- 
tural, and  less  freedom  of  choice  of  subjects. 

SPECIALIZATION. 

The  opinion  concerning  specialization,  compared  with  existing 
conditions,  is  shown  in  Table  19. 

Table  19. — Specialization — Existing  curricula  compared  with  questionnaire  replies. 


Recom- 

mended 

in  32 

As  found 

Time  and  method. 

replies 

in  48 

to  the 

colleges. 

question- 

naire. 

Time  to  begin: 

Second  year 

8 

27 

2 

5 

Third  year 

87 

Fourth  year 

6 

Method: 

Departmental  group .... 

120 
8 
0 

24 

Major-minor  option 

13 

11 

1  The  total  in  this  column  equals  more  than  32,  because  more  than  one  method  was  recommended  in  some 
questionnaires. 
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The  tendencies  shown  here  correspond  closely.  While  the  num- 
ber of  colleges  represented  in  the  first  column  is  only  two-thirds  the 
number  in  the  second  column,  the  distribution  among  the  different 
groups  is  practically  the  same.  The  third  year  is  decidedly  the 
most  favored  for  beginning  specialization,  and  the  departmental 
group  is  the  most  popular  method.  The  free  elective  system  and 
the  major-minor  system  appear  to  be  about  equally  popular. 

FARM  PRACTICE. 

A  decided  opinion  that  farm  practice  should  be  required  for  grad- 
uation is  expressed  in  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire.  Of  the  32 
replies,  only  one  was  not  in  favor  of  requiring  farm  practice.  This 
would  indicate  that  there  is  a  greater  desire  for  farm  practice  than 
the  colleges  have  been  able  to  put  into  effect,  as  it  is  found  to  be 
required  in  only  slightly  over  half  of  the  colleges.  The  comparative 
figures  are  shown  in  Table  20. 

Tabus  20. — Farm  practice — Existing  auricula  compared  with  questionnaire  replies. 


Amount  and  time. 


Required 

Not  required 

Amount: 

Six  weeks 

Three  months 

Six  months 

One  year 

More  than  one  year 

Under  supervision  of  college: 

Yes 


Recom- 
mended 
ln23re- 

£  lies  to 
e  ques- 
tionnaire. 


31 
1 


No 

Time — 

Before  entering 

Between  first  and  second  veers. . 
Between  second  and  third  years. 
Between  third  and  fourth  years. 

Before  Junior  year 

Before  senior  year 

Any  time  during  college 

Any  time  before  graduation 


4 

13 

12 

1 

19 
12 

7 
4 
5 
4 


6 
16 


As  found 
in  48 
colleges. 


25 
23 

2 

6 

12 

3 


3 
22 


1 
2 
4 
6 
2 
11 


Six  months  is  the  most  general  requirement  in  both  cases,  but 
there  is  a  stronger  tendency  to  make  it  one  year  in  the  questionnaires. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  matter  of  college  supervision 
of  practice  work.  While  in  effect  in  few  colleges,  the  majority  of 
the  answers  are  in  favor  of  it. 

As  to  the  time  the  work  should  be  required,  there  is  general  agree- 
ment, any  time  before  graduation  being  most  generally  designated. 
The  other  items  in  this  part  of  the  table  do  not  allow  an  accurate 
comparison,  because  of  a  difference  in  the  method  of  tabulation  and 
of  wording  the  questionnaire.    One  point,  however,  is  worthy  of 
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note.  In  six  colleges  it  is  required  that  the  practice  work  be  com- 
pleted before  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year,  and  in  four  colleges 
it  comes  before  the  third  year.  In  five  replies  to  the  questionnaire, 
the  period  between  the  second  and  third  years  is  designated,  and  in 
seven  replies,  before  entering  college.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
earlier  the  work  can  be  completed,  the  better  it  is  for  the  student 
Without  question  it  should  be  completed  before  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  year,  in  order  to  be  of  benefit  in  the  advanced  worK  of 
the  last  year.  Where  practicable,  it  should  probably  be  acquired 
before  the  third  year. 

WHAT  SUBJECTS  SHOULD  BE  REQUIRED  AND  WHEN? 

The  opinion  of  the  deans  with  respect  to  what  subjects  should  be 
required,  and  when,  is  shown  in  Table  21.  In  some  instances  the 
year  in  which  a  subject  should  be  required  was  not  indicated,  and 
accordingly  only  those  indicating  the  place  in  the  curriculum  are 
included  in  the  columns. 

A  comparison  of  this  table  with  Table  4  shows  a  remarkable  simi- 
larity with  respect  to  position  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  subjects  fall  in  the  same  year  in  both  tables. 
Public  speaking  and  general  economics,  appearing  here  in  the  third 
year,  are  second  and  fourth  year  subjects,  respectively,  in  Table  4; 
but  there  is  little  other  difference.  The  terminology  used  in  the 
questionnaire  does  not  correspond  in  all  cases  with  that  in  Table 
4;  also  many  subjects  are  not  listed,  but  the  important  ones  are  given, 
and  the  tables  are  comparable  in  essential  respects.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  total  figure  in  the  first  column  is  often  less  than  the  sum 
of  the  yearly  figures.  This  is  due  to  the  method  of  tabulation. 
In  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire,  more  than  one  year  was  often 
given  as  suitable  for  a  subject,  and  in  such  cases  the  subject  was 
listed  under  both  or  all  years  given. 

Some  subjects  have  received  unanimous  indorsement  in  all  replies 
to  the  questionnaires;  most  of  those  listed  are  included  by  the  ma- 
jority. Subjects  indorsed  in  less  than  half  of  the  questionnaires 
appear  at  the  foot  of  the  list  for  each  year.  In  the  first  year,  the  less 
popular  subjects  are  foreign  language,  algebra,  and  solid  geometry; 
in  the  second  year,  forestry;  third,  history,  live-stock  management, 
dairy  manufactures,  and  drainage;  and  fourth,  research  thesis.  The 
evidence  is  against  these  subjects  as  requirements  in  the  curriculum, 
but  of  course  it  is  not  proof  that  they  should  not  be  included  more 
generally,  or  at  least  where  local  conditions  would  make  it  desirable. 
There  seems  to  be  a  decided  feeling  that  foreign  language  should 
not  be  required,  much  stronger  than  is  evidenced  by  the  curricula 
themselves. 
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What  subjects  should  be  required  and  when  should  they  be  givent 
[Figures  represent  number  recommending  each  subject.] 


Year. 


TIBST  YKA&. 


fotgHah 

trigonometry 

Physical  training . . 
Military  training.. 
Oeneraichemisvy . 

Botany 

Types  and  breeds.. 

Farm  shop 

Foreign  language . . 

Algebra 

SoBd 


geometry, 


flXOOMD  TXAB. 


Qualitative  chf 
Quantitative  chei 

Organic  chemistry 

Zoology 

Entomology 

Physics 

Satis  and  soil  management. 

Field  crops 

Dairy  production 

Poultry  husbandry. 


VagetaptegMdaning. 
Fruitgrowing 


Farm  machinery. 
Forestry. 


THIRD  YKA&. 


Public  speaking 

General  economic* 

Bacteriology 

SoflfertOity 

Feeds  and  reeding 

Live  stock  management. 

Drainage 

Dairy  manufactures 

History 


FOURTH  TEAS. 


Rural  economics.. ., 

Rural  sociology 

Farm  management . 
Research  thesis 


Total. 


30 
15 
21 
27 
80 
30 
28 
19 

3 
11 

6 


21 
16 
22 
26 
20 
16 
27 
28 
22 
18 
20 
21 
21 
6 


18 
20 
26 
18 
23 
13 
10 
9 
8 


22 

18 

22 

4 


First 
year. 


29 

11 

19 

127 

29 

28 

20 

14 

3 

8 

6 


9 

2 

2 

»13 

2 

2 

3 

13 

10 

7 

7 

7 

4 

2 


1 
2 

1 
2 
3 
1 


Second 
year. 


16 


16 

»27 

4 

13 

12 

6 

2 


11 

14 

16 

U3 

13 

15 

17 

17 

15 

9 

16 

12 

9 

4 


6 
4 

10 
5 

10 
6 
3 
5 
2 


2 
T 


Third 
year. 


7 

5 


1 
2 
2 


2 
2 

6 

1 

10 


10 
8 
8 
7 
4 
9 
6 


7 

14 

16 

10 

13 

7 

4 

6 

5 


12 

8 

11 


Fourth 
year. 


6 
8 


1 
1 


4 

6 
1 
3 
3 
2 


4 

5 
4 
2 
4 
5 
3 
8 
3 


13 

14 

20 

3 


i  Equal  numbers  place  these  subjects  in  first  and  second  years. 

WHAT  TO  EXPECT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  GRADUATE. 

It  was  desired  to  learn  the  opinion  of  leaders  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion as  to  what  line  of  work  the  graduate  of  the  agricultural  college 
may  be  expected  to  pursue  successfully,  without  other  training  or 
experience  than  that  required  for  graduation.  Accordingly,  such  a 
question  was  included  in  the  questionnaire.  A  summary  of  the 
replies  follows : 

1.  Superintendent  of  large  farming  enterprise,  2. 

2.  Operator  of  farm,  17. 

3.  County  agricultural  agent,  4. 

4.  Extension  specialist,  3. 

5.  Have  sole  charge  of  some  special  branch  of  farming,  18. 

6.  Assistant  farm  superintendent,  23. 

7.  Assistant  county  agent,  25. 

8.  Assistant  extension  specialist,  22. 

9.  Commercial  work  related  to  agriculture,  23. 
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It  is  difficult  to  give  definite  answers  to  these  questions,  for  so 
much  depends  on  the  personality  of  the  individual  and  his  previous 
experience.  Young  men  of  ability  above  the  average,  who  were 
farm-reared,  might  be  able  to  perform  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
types  of  work  successfully  on  leaving  college,  but  they  are  exceptions. 
A  young  man  of  moderate  ability  should  succeed  with  the  second 
enterprise,  provided  he  has  had  ample  farm  experience.  A  city- 
bred  man  who  had  simply  completed  the  minimum  requirements  in 
practice  stipulated  in  most  colleges  would  not  be  likely  to  succeed 
from  the  beginning  in  the  operation  of  a  farm  unless  he  had  unusual 
ability. 

It  appears  to  be  quite  generally  accepted  that  the  college  graduate 
should  begin  in  a  subordinate  place,  for  example,  as  an  assistant  in 
some  agricultural  endeavor,  and  here  gain  the  necessary  experience 
which  would  enable  him  shortly  to  assume  a  more  responsible  posi- 
tion. As  expressed  by  the  dean  of  one  of  the  northeastern  colleges, 
the  graduate  needs  a  year's  experience  for  "hardening  off." 

To  the  question  whether  the  graduate  should  be  expected  to  qualify 
for  agricultural  research  work  calling  for  initiative  and  responsibility, 
29  replies  were  "No"  and  only  1  "Yes." 

WHAT  ARE  THE  WEAKEST  SPOTS  IN  A  COLLEGE  MAN'S  TRAINING? 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  agricultural  college,  in  its  rapid  growth 
of  recent  years  and  in  its  effort  to  meet  new  conditions  that  have 
arisen,  should  not  succeed  in  all  cases  to  furnish  a  training  of  high 
grade  in  all  respects.  The  replies  to  the  set  of  questions  concerning 
the  "weakest  spots"  in  a  college  man's  training  are  significant. 
The  summary  follows: 

1.  Deficient  in  academic  training,  18. 

2.  Deficient  in  scientific  training,  16. 

3.  Incomplete  training  in  general  agriculture,  7. 

4.  Failure  to  allow  sufficient  specialization,  9. 

5.  Inadequate  requirements  in  experience,  18. 

6.  Failure  to  develop  sense  of  moral  responsibility  to  profession,  14. 

7.  Faulty  instruction,  3. 

Inadequate  academic  and  scientific  training,  lack  of  experience, 
and  failure  to  develop  a  f eeling  of  moral  responsibility  to  the  profes- 
sion appear  to  be  the  chief  points  of  weakness.  The  last  mentioned 
has  been  so  keenly  felt  in  one  institution  that  a  course  in  agricul- 
tural relationships  has  been  introduced  to  meet  the  need.  All  of 
these  factors  do  not  correspond  with  the  replies  to  another  part  of 
the  questionnaire.  For  example,  in  Table  18  we  find  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  proportion  of  academic  work  is  recommended,  but  here 
a  weakness  in  this  department  is  acknowledged.  This  may  be  due 
to  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  time  necessary  for  this  work, 
or  perhaps  it  is  believed  that  this  need  should  be  met  by  better  in- 
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struction  in  academic  subjects  rather  than  by  devoting  a  greater 
amount  of  time  to  "them.  The  need  for  an  increase  in  scientific 
training  and  in  farm  practice  is  confirmed  in  both  parts  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire. 

There  would  probably  have  been  more  to  designate  faulty  teach- 
ing as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  if  this  had  been  included  in  the  check 
list  in  the  questionnaire,  as  this  was  brought  out  many  times  in  the 
general  comment  on  the  questions.  In  fact,  this  point  of  weakness 
is  probably  more  generally  recognized  than  any  other.  Various 
reasons  were  given:  Inadequate  training  of  instructors,  insufficient 
time  available  to  the  instructor  for  preparing  work  and  for  study  in 
keeping  abreast  with  agricultural  development,  use  of  old  and  out- 
of-date  textbooks,  poor  methods,  inefficient  use  of  time,  especially 
in  laboratory  work.  It  was  brought  out  that  the  sciences  should  be 
taught  from  the  agricultural  viewpoint,  not  by  instructors  who  know 
nothing  of  and  have  no  sympathy  with  agriculture.  Another 
condition  emphasized  was  the  failure  to  apply  the  technical  training, 
to  tie  up  theory  with  practice,  to  bring  classroom  and  field  together. 
This  undoubtedly  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  almost  unanimous 
recommendation  that  farm  practice  be  required. 

EL  BASIS  FOR  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CURRICULUM. 

From  the  present-day  tendencies  and  that  portion  of  the  foremost 
opinion  on  the  agricultural  college  curriculum  presented  above,  we 
should  be  able  to  determine  some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  a  curriculum  should  be  based. 

The  aim  of  the  agricultural  course  should  be  the  first  considera- 
tion. Even  at  this  point  of  beginning  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion,  but  we  are  probably  safe  in  assuming  that  the  generally 
accepted  aim  is  twofold,  cultural  and  vocational.  The  college 
degree  should  stand  for  more  than  mere  efficiency  in  one  profession; 
it  should  mean  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  an 
appreciation  of  the  intricate  relationships  existing  in  the  present 
stages  of  civilization,  some  insight  in  social  and  economic  problems, 
and  a  broadened  point  of  view  which  is  essential  to  intelligent  and 
useful  citizenship.  For  this  reason,  the  cultural  aim  must  be  kept 
in  view.  Along  with  this  goes  the  vocational  aim;  the  training  for 
a  profession,  a  means  of  livelihood.  Sufficient  attention  should  be 
given  to  this  aim  to  develop  an  efficient  worker,  to  give  the  student 
a  foundation  knowledge  in  his  chosen  field  essential  to  successful 
endeavor. 

Another  factor  which  must  be  considered  in  the  organization  of 
any  college  curriculum  is  the  previous  preparation  of  the  student,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  college  entrance  requirements.  The  entrance 
requirements  of  the  colleges  were  not  taken  up  in  this  study,  but 
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the  data  should  be  interpreted  with  due  allowance  for  this  factor. 
A  summary  of  entrance  requirements  of  the  agricultural  colleges  is 
given  by  Jarvis.10 

Certain  factors  other  than  the  curriculum  are  necessary  to  the 
successful  administration  of  an  agricultural  course,  such  as  (1) 
efficient  instruction,  (2)  adequate  equipment  (field  and  laboratory), 
(3)  adequate  preparation  of  the  student  for  college,  (4)  the  intelli- 
gence and  application  of  the  student.  However,  as  this  paper  is 
limited  to  a  study  of  the  ourriculum  per  se,  these  will  not  be  discussed 
in  detail. 

There  is  a  great  variation  among  the  different  colleges  in  the 
total  number  of  semester  hours  required  for  graduation. 

This  was  not  taken  up  in  the  present  study,  for  it  has  been  summar- 
ized by  Jarvis.11  The  total  ranges  from  124  to  228  hours,  and  the 
median  requirement  is  157  hours,  somewhat  less  than  40  a  year  or 
20  a  semester.  Variation  in  the  method  of  equating  laboratory 
hours  in  terms  of  credit  hours  is  largely  responsible  for  this  difference. 
The  most  generally  accepted  method  is  to  equate  2  laboratory  hours 
as  1  credit  hour.  On  this  basis,  20  credit  hours  a  semester,  or  160 
credit  hours  for  graduation,  probably  represents  a  fair  requirement. 

The  other  fundamental  factors  may  be  summarized  briefly.  When 
both  existing  curricula  and  the  opinions  of  the  deans  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  are  considered,  the  data  indicate  that  the  following 
represent  the  principles  underlying  the  curriculum  of  the  agricultural 
college.  This  summary  does  not  represent  an  exact  "average"  of 
the  catalog  data  and  questionnaire  answers,  but  due  consideration 
in  each  instance  is  given  to  both. 

1.  The  distribution  of  types  of  work  should  be  about  as  follows: 
Academic,  21  per  cent;  scientific,  27  per  cent;  general  agriculture, 
26  per  cent;  special  agriculture,  14  per  cent;  total  agriculture,  40 
per  cent;  elective,  12  per  cent;  total,  100  per  cent. 

2.  The  proportion  of  required  work  should  be  about  as  follows: 
Required,  62  per  cent;  prescribed  elective,  26  per  cent;  free  elective, 
12  per  cent. 

3.  The  work  of  the  first  year  should  be  predominantly  of  the 
academic  and  scientific  types,  forming  a  foundation  for  the  advanced 
work  in  agriculture  to  follow. 

4.  Some  academic  work  should  be  given  each  year  in  order  to 
fulfill  the  cultural  aim,  and  in  order  to  develop  a  broad  point  of 
view  within  the  student  as  he  progresses  toward  the  completion  of 
his  course. 

5.  Some  work  in  agriculture  should  be  given  in  the  first  year,  in 
order  to  give  the  student  the  agricultural  viewpoint  as  soon  as 

»•  Jarvis,  C  D.    IT.  8.  Dept.  Int.,  Bur.  Educ,  Bui.,  1918,  No.  29,  pp.  19-33. 
u  Ibid.,  p.  37. 
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possible,  and  should  follow  in  increasing  proportions  throughout  the 
four  years. 

6.  AH  work  in  the  first  year  should  be  required.  Some  election 
may  be  allowed  in  the  second  year,  but  most  election  should  be  left 
until  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

7.  During  the  first  and  second  years,  courses  covering  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  agricultural  science  should  be  required,  in  order 
to  form  a  basis  for  the  technical  training  to  follow. 

8.  Elementary  oourses  in  the  main  branches  of  agriculture  should 
be  required  in  the  first  two  years  in  order  to  form  a  foundation  for 
specialized  study  and  to  give  the  student  a  wide  outlook  on  the 
field  of  agriculture  and  an  unprejudiced  view  of  its  different  phases, 
so  that  he  may  make  his  choice  of  special  work  intelligently. 

9.  Specialization  should  commence  at  the  beginning  of  third  year. 

10.  The  best  method  of  offering  specialization  is  the  "Depart- 
mental group,"  in  which  a  student  elects  his  special  work  by  choosing 
a  definitely  outlined  course  of  studies  arranged  to  fit  for  the  field  in 
question  with  an  allowance  for  a  small  amount  of  free  election. 

11.  A  minimum  of  six  months  of  farm  practice,  completed  before 
the  fourth  year,  preferably  before  the  third  year,  and  better  still  before 
matriculation,  should  be  required. 

12.  Certain  subjects  should  be  required  in  all  curricula;  others  are 
desirable  and  in  most  cases  should  be  included,  but  because  of  local 
conditions  may  be  left  out.  These  are  indicated,  respectively,  as 
Groups  A  and  B. 


Group  A. 
First  year: 

English. 

Physical  or  military  training. 

General  chemistry. 

Botany. 

Types  and  breeds  of  farm  animals. 
Second  year: 

Public  speaking. 

Zoology. 

Qualitative  chemistry. 

Organic  chemistry. 

Soils  and  soil  management. 

Farm  machinery. 

Dairy  production. 

Poultry  husbandry. 

Field  crops. 

Fruit  growing. 
Third  year: 

Bacteriology. 

Entomology. 

Economics. 
Fourth  year: 

Farm  management. 

Rural  economics. 


Group  B% 
First  year: 
Algebra. 
Trigonometry. 
Farm  shop. 


Second  year: 
Phymcs. 
Vegetable  gardening. 


Third  year: 

History. 

Feeds  and  feeding. 

Soil  fertility 
Fourth  year: 

Rural  sociology. 
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13.  Foreign  language  should  be  required  only  of  students  who 
have  not  had  at  least  two  years  in  preparatory  school  and  of  those 
who  are  preparing  for  teaching  or  research. 

14.  The  curriculum  should  be  shaped  to  meet  local  conditions  in 
the  State  and  at  the  college. 

This  summary  is  given  as  epitomizing  the  data  surveyed,  and 
should  be  interpreted  as  such.  It  is  fully  appreciated  that  local  con- 
ditions are  usually  the  determining  factor  in  formulating  a  curriculum, 
and  that  the  differences  of  conditions  governing  different  institutions 
make  it  impossible  to  apply  any  one  hard  and  fast  rule  to  all  colleges 
alike.  These  principles,  therefore,  should  be  interpreted  liberally, 
and  should  be  considered  as  being  of  broad  rather  than  specific 
application. 

Neither  should  they  be  accepted  as  unqualifiedly  constituting  the 
"best"  curriculum.  Individuals  will  take  exception  to  some  of  the 
points.  They  do  not  represent  in  all  instances  what  the  writer  would 
favor.  For  example,  he  believes  that  the  proportion  of  academic 
work  should  be  somewhat  increased  and  the  elective  reduced  by  a 
corresponding  degree.  In  most  other  points,  however,  he  is  in 
virtual  agreement. 

X.  HOW  MEASURE  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  A  CURRICULUM? 

The  ultimate  test  of  the  efficiency  of  any  curriculum  is  the  quality 
of  the  product,  the  ability  of  the  student  graduated.  Even  this  is 
not  a  fair  test,  however,  for  the  personality  of  the  student  is  an  all- 
important  factor;  and  other  factors  mentioned,  such  as  the  quality 
of  instruction,  equipment,  etc.,  would  influence  the  results.  It  is 
obviously  desirable  to  have  some  other  means  of  judging  the  efficiency 
of  any  given  curriculum,  most  desirable  before  it  is  put  into  operation 
and  "tried  out'1  on  an  unfortunate  group  of  students.  The  need 
for  some  method  of  measuring  the  efficiency  of  a  curriculum  became 
more  apparent  to  the  writer  as  he  studied  the  curricula  of  different 
colleges,  and  discovered  the  great  lack  of  uniformity  among  different 
institutions,  and  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  different  colleges 
had  evidently  been  shaping  their  curricula  around  different  guiding 
principles. 

The  measure  of  efficiency  heretofore  applied  has  been  the  concept 
of  the  ideal  curriculum  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  as  compared 
with  the  actual  curriculum  in  question.  This  means  that  there  have 
been  as  many  different  measures  as  there  were  individuals  considering 
the  problem,  and  so  we  have  failed  to  reach  any  generally  accepted 
standards. 

In  the  effort  to  find  a  means  of  measuring  the  efficiency  of  a  curricu- 
lum it  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the  use  of  any  definite  unit  of  meas- 
ure is  impracticable     The  curriculum  of  any  given  college  must  be 
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90  adapted  to  local  conditions  that  the  "best"  curriculum  would  prob- 
ably not  be  the  same  for  any  two  colleges.  Granting,  then,  that  a 
certain  variation  in  the  curricula  of  different  State  colleges  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  meet  local  conditions,  the  problem  resolves  itself 
into  (1)  singling  out  the  factors  which  should  be  considered  in  making 
the  adaptation,  and  (2)  the  provisions  that  shall  be  made  in  shaping 
the  curriculum  to  meet  them. 

Some  of  the  factors  to  which  the  curriculum  of  any  one  State  col- 
lege should  be  adapted  are  given  here,  being  listed,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

1.  The  agricultural  practices  of  the  State. — This  is  self-evident  and 
needs  no  elaboration. 

2.  The  agricultural  needs  of  the  State. — This  factor  should  be  con- 
sidered in  its  broadest  sense.  It  involves,  first,  a  recognition  of  any 
weak  features  of  the  State's  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  agricultural 
resources  and  latent  possibilities  of  the  State  and  the  lines  of  develop- 
ment that  should  be  followed;  and  second,  a  recognition  that  profes- 
sional leadership  is  necessary  in  carrying  out  any  program  of  develop- 
ment.   The  college  should  aim  to  train  its  students  for  this  leadership. 

3.  The  educational  system  of  the  State. — Articulation  with  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  of  course,  is  necessary.  Another  point  of  contact 
is  in  the  training  of  teachers  and  extension  workers. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  student  clientage. — The  needs  of  the  student,  as 
determined  by  his  previous  training,  farm  experience,  capacity,  and 
aims,  are  varying  factors,  and  certain  tendencies  predominate  in 
particular  States.  These  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  a  de- 
termining factor  in  formulating  a  curriculum. 

5.  The  resources  and  facilities  available  for  instruction  purposes, 
including  such  items  as  funds,  faculty,  and  materials  and  equipment 
in  field  and  in  laboratory.  The  curriculum  is  often  limited  by  a 
shortage  or  lack  of  any  one  of  these. 

6.  The  organization  of  the  college,  especially  in  relation  to  other 
divisions  of  higher  education.  For  instance,  the  curriculum  problem 
in  the  small  college  differs  from  that  of  the  large  university,  where 
such  questions  as  the  offering  of  courses  in  other  colleges  (e.  g.,  the 
college  of  liberal  arts)  must  be  considered. 

While  recognizing  the  need  for  variation,  however,  it  should  be 
possible  to  form  a  general  judgment  of  the  efficiency  of  any  curricu- 
lum by  comparing  it  with  the  standards  which  it  has  been  the  pur- 
pose of  this  study  to  discover.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  courses  are 
well  taught,  that  the  facilities  of  teaching  are  adequate,  and  that  the 
student  shows  both  ability  and  application,  one  may  expect  success- 
ful results  if  the  curriculum  measures  up  to  the  following  table  of 
standards.    The  so-called  "normal"  factors  of  items  2  to  5  represent 
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the  most  generally  accepted  practices  throughout  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  country,  modified  by  the  epitomized  opinion  of  the 
deans  of  these  colleges.  Item  1  is  based  on  the  study  by  Jarvis.12 
The  factor  of  variation  is  covered  by  item  6. 

This  table  of  standards  should  not  be  regarded  as  permanent. 
It  will  necessarily  change  with  the  development  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation. The  growth  of  agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools 
is  one  of  the  movements  which  will  have  an  important  influence  on 
the  agricultural  college,  and  it  is  generally  predicted  that  with  the 
universal  establishment  of  vocational  secondary  agriculture,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  chief  aim  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  will  gradually  change  from  the  training  of  farmers 
to  the  training  of  rural  leaders  and  scientific  experts.  This,  of  course, 
will  necessitate  modifications  in  the  curriculum,  and  any  standards 
that  may  now  be  fixed  would  be  subject  to  change. 

Standards  of  the  Curriculum  of  the  Agricultural  College. 

1.  Number  of  semester  hours  required  for  graduation — normal,  140  to  150,  depend- 

ing upon  credit  equivalents  for  laboratory  work. 

2.  Balance  of  curriculum: 

A.  Normal — Academic,  21  per  cent;  scientific,  27  per  cent;  general  agriculture, 

26  per  cent;  special  agriculture,  14  per  cent;  elective,  12  per  cent. 

B.  Normal — Required,  62  per  cent;  prescribed  elective,  26  per  cent;  free  elec- 

tive, 12  per  cent. 

3.  Farm  practice  required  for  graduation:  Normal,  6  months. 

4.  Specialization:  Normal — Departmental  group  elective  system  commencing  at  be- 

ginning of  third  year. 

5.  Required  courses: 

Normal — First-named  subjects  for  each  year  required  of  all  students  in  the  year 

indicated.    Those  in  parentheses  desirable. 
First  year. — English,  physical  or  military  training,  general  chemistry,  botany, 

animal  husbandry — basic  course  (algebra,  trigonometry,  farm  shop). 
Second  year. — Public  speaking,  zoology,  qualitative  chemistry,  soils  and  soil 

management,  farm  machinery,  dairy  production,  poultry  husbandry,  field 

crops,  fruit  growing,  (physics,  vegetable  gardening). 
Third  year. — Bacteriology,  entomology,  economics,  (soil  fertility,  history,  feeds 

and  feeding). 
Fourth  year. — Farm  management,  rural  economics  (rural  sociology). 

6.  Adaptability  to  local  conditions:  Normal — The  curriculum  should  be  shaped  with 

consideration  for: 

1.  The  agricultural  practices  of  the  State. 

2.  The  agricultural  needs  of  the  State. 

3.  The  educational  system  of  the  State. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  student  clientage. 

5.  The  resources  and  facilities  available  for  instruction  purposes, 
fi.  The  organization  of  the  college. 
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ADDENDA. 

Shortly  before  this  bulletin  went  to  press  there  appeared  a  report  of 
progress  of  the  subcommittee  on  college  instruction  in  agriculture, 
appointed  in  1919  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.13    Several  of 
the  topics  treated  above  are  touched  upon  in  this  report.    Closely  in 
accord  with  the  recommendations  here  set  forth,   the  committee 
reports  a  growing  opinion  in  favor  of  basic  courses  of  agricultural 
subject  matter  early  in  the  curriculum,  departmental  group  electives 
beginning  in  the  junior  year,  and  an  adjustment  of  the  curriculum  to 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  agricultural  problem  rather  than  to  meet 
special  needs.     The  desirability  of  certain  additional  features  is 
pointed  out,  including,  among  others,  an  advanced  general  course 
required  in  the  senior  year,  which  would  present  the  production, 
economic  and  social  problems  of  agriculture  as  a  connected  whole; 
and  special  training  for  the  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  Smith- 
Hughes  and  other  secondary  schools,  for  extension  workers  and  for 
agricultural  journalists,  providing  a  relatively  large  proportion  of 
basic  agricultural  work  in  the  course. 

i*  U.  S.  Dept.  Int.,  Bur.  of  Ed.,  Higher  Bduc.  Circ.  21,  July,  1920. 
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LETTER   OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  September  13,  1920. 

Sir  :  Some  time  ago  the  Commissioner  of  Education  was  requested 
by  the  principal  of  the  Francis  Scott  Key  School — the  public  school 
in  that  portion  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  known  as  Locust  Point — by 
the  board  of  education,  and  the  mayor  to  advise  in  regard  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  school  to  meet  more  effectively  the  needs  of 
the  children  and  the  adult  population  of  that  section,  and  to  suggest 
plans  for  a  building  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  use 
of  the  school  so  reorganized.  In  order  to  secure  the  data  necessary 
as  a  basis  for  recommendations  for  the  reorganization  and  for  plans 
of  building,  and  to  make  an  intelligent  presentation  of  the  matter 
to  the  school  board,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Bennett,  of  the  Bradley  Poly- 
technic Institute,  of  Peoria,  111.,  was  asked  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  people  of  that  section  of  the  city. 
The  manuscript  transmitted  herewith  contains  a  report  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's study,  together  with  recommendations  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  school  and  the  units  which  should  be  included  in  the  new  school 
building.  Since  this  report  will  be  helpful  to  the  board  of  education 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  not  only  in  regard  to  that  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  but  also  in  regard  to  other  similar  sections,  and 
will  also  be  helpful  to  boards  of  education  in  other  cities,  I  recom- 
mend that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


THE  FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY  SCHOOL, 

LOCUST  POINT,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 


REPORT  OP  A  STUDY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  AND  LOCAL  INDUSTRIES 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  ENRICHMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CUR- 
RICULUM AND  THE  PLANNING  OF  A  NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 


THE  SPIRIT  AND  PURP08E  OP  THE  STUDY.1 

This  study  of  the  Francis  Scott  Key  School  is  an  effort  to  break 
through  the  wall  of  school  tradition  and  get  a  view  of  community 
educational  needs  unhampered.  It  does  not  ignore  school  experience 
or  discount  its  value  in  solving  new  problems.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seeks  to  utilize  such  experience  when  it  serves  a  purpose,  but  not  to 
be  blinded  by  it.  The  study  endeavors  to  take  school  and  community 
conditions  as  they  exist  at  the  present,  estimate  in  what  respects  they 
may  be  expected  to  be  different  in  the  near  future,  and  then  work 
out  a  school  organization  plan  and  suggest  a  curriculum  that  will 
meet  these  conditions. 

Part  L— CONDITIONS  AT  LOCUST  POINT  AFFECTING  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  conditions  at  Locust  Point  affecting  the  school  and  some  infer- 
ences drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  these  conditions  are  as  follows : 

1.  Only  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  Locust 
Point  school  ever  go  to  a  high  school.  If  this  school  has  offered 
preparation  for  high  school  that  is  as  good  as  a  standard  public 
elementary  school,  and  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  it  has, 
then  the  fact  that  no  pupils  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  is  of 


1  The  study  was  facilitated  in  every  way  possible  by  Miss  Persia  K.  Miller,  principal 
of  the  school.  Her  great  desire  for  a  school  that  will  render  a  larger  service  to  the 
children  of  the  community,  her  open-minded  attitude  toward  change,  and  her  modern 
viewpoint  have  eliminated  all  of  the  ordinary  school  obstructions  to  such  a  study.  In 
fact  many  of  the  elements  in  the  reorganization  of  the  school,  as  proposed  in  this  report, 
were  suggested  by  Miss  Miller. 

Assistance  was  rendered  also  by  representatives  of  the  Industries.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  factories  on  the  Point  were  visited ;  also  several  in  south  Baltimore.  Every  person 
approached  in  the  process  of  this  study,  whether  officially  connected  with  public  education 
or  the  industries,  or  with  neither,  expressed  a  cordial  interest  in  what  was  being  done. 
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prime  importance  in  determining  the  character  of  the  school  in  the 
future.  This  fact  suggests  that  in  so  far  as  the  character  of  the 
school  is  affected  by  the  aim  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  high  school, 
this  aim  may  be  eliminated  without  perceptible  loss  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  school.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Elementary  Industrial  School  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  student 
spending  his  upper  grammar  grade  years  in  a  school  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  life  in  an  industrial  community,  without  reference  to  the 
high  school,  would  still  be  able  to  compete  favorably  in  high-school 
work,  if  the  opportunity  to  dojsw  were  to  come  to  him,  as  it  ought 
to  come.  There  ought  to  be  no  royal  or  exclusive  road  to  the  high 
schooL 

2.  A  large  number  of  children,  both  boy*  and  girls,  leave  school 
and  go  to  work  immediately  on  reaching  their  fourteenth  birthday 
or  very  soon  after.  The  school  law  permits  a  child  to  receive  a  gen- 
eral employment  certificate  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  as  soon  as  he  is 
14  years  of  age,  provided  he  has  "  completed  the  fifth  grade  or  a 
course  of  study  equivalent  to  five  yearly  grades  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  English  language,  and  geography,  and  is  familiar  with  the 
fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to  and  including  fractions." 

The  employment  certificate  records  for  the  past  four  years,  dating 
back  by  years  from  March  12, 1920,  give  the  following  results : 

Employment  certificate  records  for  four  yearn. 


1919-20 

191S-19 

■ 

1917-18 

1916-17 

24 

40 

17 
36 

45 
59 

28 

55 

This  is  an  average  for  the  four  years  of  28.5  for  girls  and  47.5 
for  boys. 

The  average  for  the  past  two  years,  however,  is  only  20.5  for  girls 
and  38  for  bovs. 

Approximately  27  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ungraded  classes  left  school  to  go  to  work  each  year 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  Pathfinder  Survey  of  1914  *  states 
that  of  all  the  children  at  Locust  Point,  including  those  in  the 
parochial  schools,  50  per  cent  leave  school  by  the  end  of  the  fifth 
grade,  nearly  75  per  cent  leave  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade, 
and  that  only  10  per  cent  complete  the  eighth  grade. 

The  inference  from  these  figures  and  from  the  statements  of  the 
teachers  in  the  school  is  that  children  are  taken  out  of  school  and 
put  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  permits,  and  that  most  of  these  go 


2  An  unpublished  report. 
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to  work  in  factories  of  some  sort.  In  the  interests  of  the  children 
and  of  American  ideals  of  education  for  citizenship  something 
should  be  done  to  stop  this  leakage. 

3.  The  factories  visited  reveal  the  fact  that  most  of  the  work- 
certificate  children  get  jobs  in  which  there  is  very  little  chance  to 
learn  a  trade  or  to  work  up  beyond  a  mere  routine  job.  When  seen 
in  the  factories  most  of  the  boys  were  carrying  something  from  one 
place  to  another — bottles  from  a  machine  to*  a  furnace,  bottles  from 
a  furnace  to  a  box,  blocks  of  wood  from  a  saw  to  a  truck,  boards 
from  a  pile  to  a  man  at  the  saw,  or  making  bundles  of  bags.  Occa- 
sionally one  was  found  running  a  simple  machine. 

The  inference  from  these  facts  is  that  the  industries  are  not  the 
best  places  for  most  14-year-old  children.  One  employer  at  the 
Point  said,  "I  am  sorry  for  the  boy  every  time  I  see  a  new  one 
come  into  our  factory."  Another  said,  "No;  there  isn't  much  of 
a  chance  for  a  boy  here  " ;  and  yet  he  expects  to  be  able  to  use  more 
boys  in  the  near  future,  and  no  doubt  he  will  get  all  he  wants. 

The  Pathfinder  Survey  classified  the  industries  in  which  chil- 
dren were  found  in  1912-13,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  analyze 
the  jobs  themselves.  It  stated,  however,  that,  so  far  as  was  known, 
at  that  time  no  local  industry  provided  systematic  industrial  train- 
ing for  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  employ. 

4.  The  environment  of  the  children  at  Locust  Point  is  far  from 
being  an  ideal  one,  and  is  likely  to  be  worse  in  the  future,  when  the 
industries  occupy  the  open  space  they  have  in  reserve.  At  the  present 
time  the  children  are  surrounded  by  railroad  tracks  and  high  board 
fences ;  in  a  few  years  these  tracks  and  high  fences  will  crowd  them 
into  a  much  smaller  space.  At  the  present  time  the  playground  in 
Latrobe  Park  is  the  bright  spot  on  a  child's  map  of  Locust  Point. 
This  should  be  supplemented  by  increased  recreational  facilities  in 
the  public  school. 

When  one  reads  that  at  the  time  of  the  Pathfinder  Survey,  in  1914, 
the  system  of  securing  fuel  very  prevalent  among  the  very  poor 
families  at  the  Point  was  to  require  the  children  to  pick  coal  from  the 
cars  or  wherever  it  could  be  found,  and  when  one  reads  in  the  same 
survey  that  juvenile  delinquency  at  the  Point  was  about  twice  its 
proportion  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  city's  total  population,  he  im- 
mediately concludes  that  the  logical  way  to  improve  the  general  con- 
dition is  to  keep  the  children  healthfully  and  educationally  occupied 
under  inspiring  moral  supervision  for  more  hours  every  day,  espe- 
cially the  older  children.  This  can  best  be  done  by  increasing  the 
length  of  the  school  day  for  children  above  13  years  of  age  and  by 
providing  the  right  kind  of  facilities  for  industrial  education  and  for 
wholesome  recreation. 
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5.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  facilities  for  industrial'  training  at 
Locust  Point.  The  Pathfinder  Survey  brought  out  the  fact  that  at 
that  time  61  per  cent  of  the  working  force  of  men  at  the  Point  were 
employed  in  the  industries  at  the  Point,  and  by  looking  over  the  list 
of  occupations  of  the  remaining  39  per  cent  who  are  employed  else- 
where it  is  clear  that  about  60  per  cent  of  these  are  in  what  may  ap- 
propriately be  classed  as  industrial  occupations.  Thus  it  will  appear 
that  in  1914  approximately  84  per  cent  of  the  men  workers  living  on 
the  Point  were  engaged  in  the  industries  of  Baltimore.  While  only 
13  per  cent  of  the  working  girls  living  on  the  Point  were  reported 
as  employed  in  the  industries  of  the  Point,  80  per  cent  of  the  remain- 
ing 87  per  cent,  or  70  per  cent,  were  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
dustrial occupations.  These  added  to  the  13  per  cent  give  83  per  cent 
of  the  working  girls  as  engaged  in  industrial  work.  By  the  same 
process  it  appears  that  78  per  cent  of  the  working  boys  of  the  Point 
were  engaged  in  industrial  occupations. 

While  these  figures  are  not  the  facts  exactly  as  they  are  to-day.  they 
must  be  essentially  as  true  to-day  as  six  years  ago.  Yet  it  appears 
that  nothing  is  being  done  in  the  industries  and  very  little  in  the 
schools  of  the  Point  to  provide  industrial  training.  At  the  present 
time  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  of  the  public  school  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  receive  instruction  in  woodworking  for  one  2-hour 
period  each  week.  This  is  so  wholly  inadequate  in  such  a  community 
that  it  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  There  is  really  no  opportunity  for 
a  boy  in  school  to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  the  processes  and  technic 
of  the  typical  local  industries,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  at  the 
Point  for  the  boys  and  young  men  in  the  industries  to  supplement 
their  limited  schooling  by  the  study  of  mathematics  and  applied 
science  and  drawing  and  citizenship.  There  are  no  cooperative  part- 
time  schools  ,*  there  are  no  continuation  schools ;  there  are  no  evening 
trade  classes. 


Part  II.— PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  order  to  meet  the  conditions  discussed  in  Part  I  of  this  report, 
the  following  changes  are  proposed  in  the  Francis  Scott  Key  School: 

1.  Place  all  children  13  years  of  age  or  older,  except  a  few  of  the 
"  ungraded,"  and  all  others  who  have  reached  the  sixth  grade,  into 
a  division  of  the  school  to  be  run  under  a  departmental  organiza- 
tion and  having  a  curriculum  in  which  industrial  training  and  the 
right  kind  of  physical  training  and  recreation  are  given  an  equal 
place  with  other  subjects.  This  might  be  called  an  intermediate 
school. 
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2.  Organize  cooperative  part-time  classes  for  such  students  as 
must  leave  school  and  go  to  work  before  graduation  from  the  inter- 
mediate school. 

3.  Provide  a  one-year  trade  or  vocational  course  following  the 
eighth  grade. 

With  these  three  established,  facilities  would  also  be  provided 
for — 

4.  More  industrial  work  for  slow  and  subnormal  students  who  are 
now  classified  as  "  ungraded." 

5.  Evening  trade  or  vocational  classes  for  young  men  and  young 
women  who  are  working  in  the  industries  and  are  desirous  of  im- 
proving their  education. 

Some  of  the  considerations  leading  to  these  five  recommendations 
and  some  of  the  details  concerning  their  operation  are  given  in  the 
following : 

DEPARTMENTAL  ORGANIZATION. 

A  study  of  Tables  1,  2,  3,  and  4  shows  clearly  (a)  that  a  large 
number  of  both  boys  and  girls  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
grade,  when  the  law  permits  them  to  leave,  provided  they  are  14 
years  old;  (6)  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  children  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades  and  some  in  the  second  and  third  grades  who 
are  13, 14,  and  even  15  years  of  age. 

The  first  of  these  two  observations  is  verified  by  Tables  5  and  6, 
showing  the  withdrawals  to  go  to  work.  Table  7  shows  that  during 
the  past  two  years  the  average  drop  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  was  from  106.5  to  57,  or  46.5  per  cent.  From  the  fifth  to 
the  seventh  it  was  71.8  per  cent,  and  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth 
79.3  per  cent. 

If  it  were  possible  to  make  the  school  so  attractive  to  the  children 
and  their  parents — if  they  could  be  convinced  that  three  years  more 
of  schooling  is  a  good  investment  of  time  and  money,  as  it  has 
proven  to  be — the  children  who  now  appear  in  Tables  5  and  6  might 
be  added  to  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  shown  in  Table  7. 
But  this  would  not  account  for  all  the  leakage,  for  by  going  over 
the  employment  certificates  it  was  found  that  many  drop  out  during 
the  summer  vacation. 

In  Table  8  these  summer  losses  are  accounted  for.  Comparing 
the  average  column  in  this  table  with  the  corresponding  grades  in 
the  average  column  in  Table  7,  we  see  that  instead  of  57  in  the 
sixth  grade  there  ought  to  have  been  75 ;  instead  of  30  in  the  seventh, 
there  should  have  been  40;  the  eighth  grade  ought  to  have  been  in- 
creased from  22  to  37,  and  the  ungraded  class  from  55  to  70.    These 

20376°— 21 2 
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average  figures  in  Table  8  will  serve  as  a  help  in  estimating  the 
possible  number  under  the  proposed  new  plan  of  organization. 

Ih  Table  9  are  summarized  and  averaged  the  number  of  children, 
exclusive  of  the  ungraded  class,  who  are  13  years  of  age  or  older 
and  below  the  sixth  grade. 

Table  10  shows  what  would  be  left  of  the  elementary  school  under 
the  present  organization  if  the  proposed  new  division  or  interme- 
diate school  were  adopted. 

Table  11  gives  the  number  of  classes  or  sections  into  which  the 
pupils  of  the  intermediate  school  would  be  divided. 

The  curriculum  for  this  division  of  the  school  should  cover  all 
the  essential  parts  of  the  regular  work  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades,  with  an  additional  amount  of  science,  of  industrial 
training,  and  of  school-stimulated  and  supervised  recreation.  In 
general  the  fcourse  would  include:  (1)  English;  (2)  mathematics; 
(3)  history  and  social  science;  (4)  physical  science,  including  mech- 
anism; (5)  drawing,  art,  and  music;  (6)  shopwork  and  homemak- 
ing;  (7)  health  and  recreation. 

Table  1. — Number  and  ages  of  boy*  in  each  grade,  1918-19. 


Grades. 

Ages. 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Total. 

15 
25 

12 

40 

1 

15 
6 

28 

Grade  1. 

2 

17 

4 

1 
17 

18 
(5 

£3 

Grade  11 

16 

15 

12 

3 

2 

9 

18 

13 

5 

57 

Grade  HI 

10 
10 

9 
14 

3 

4 
4 

12 
9 

9 
1 
6 

1 

10 
6 
3 
3 
9 

1 
2 

4 

61 

Grade  IV 

51 

Grade  V 

49 

Grade  VI 

33 

Grade  VII 

15 

Grade  VIII 

4 

Ungraded  class 

1 

2 

3 

6 

9 

40 

••*••• 

40 

52 

22 

24 

44 

48 

53 

55 

45 

31 

7 

1  -« 

i 

421 

' 

Table  2. — Number  and  ages  of  boy& 

f  in  each  grade,  1917-18. 

Grades. 

Ages. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Total 

Kindergarten 

14 
1 

14 

21 

5 

1 
29 
18 

i 

29 

Grade  I. 

7 

17 

8 

7 

15 
15 

6 

l 

10 
18 

11 

4 

« 

Grade  II 

3 

9 

19 

10 

8 

1 
2 
9 
22 
9 
4 

1 

7D 

Grade  III 

AB 

Grade  IV ! 

6 

12 

14 

6 

3 

10 

1 
6 
1 
3 

7 
7 

1 

1 
1 

2 

SB 

Grade  V t 

55 

Grade  VI i 

32 

Grade  VII ! 

14 

Grade  VHI j 

i 

11 

UngradAd  "lass  . . , .   . ' 

1 

3 

6 

7 

7 

43 

15 

40 

48 

7777.T 

33 

46 

50 

56 

54 

51 

2a 

5 



i 

424 

l 
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Table  3. — Number  and  ages  of  girls  in  each  grade,  1918-19. 


Grades. 

Ages. 

Total 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Grade  i. 

11 
13 

5 
26 

16 

11 
8 

3 
30 

8 

2 
13 
14 

4 

55 

Grade  II 

10 

17 

17 

6 

2 

7 

6 

17 

6 

2 
4 

11 

13 

13 

1 

1 
3 
0 
16 
3 
6 
5 
4 

66 

Oradelll 

6 
7 
1 
1 
8 
1 

1 

54 

Grade  IV 

52 

Grade  V 

2 
3 
1 
3 

1 

1 

60 

Grade  VI 

26 

Grade  VII 

0 

Grade  VIII 

17 

Ungraded  class ...... 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

16 

Total  by  age... 

24 

31 

19 

43 

36 

60 

30 

46 

47 

23 

10 

2 

370 

Table  4. — Number  and  ages  of  girls  in  each  grade,  1917-18. 


Grades. 

Ages. 

Total. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Kindergarten . ,...T. ...... . 

5 
1 

11 

21 

1 

16 

Grade  i. 

30 
15 

6 
19 
15 

1 

13 

25 

7 

1 

5 

11 

16 

11 

60 

Grade  II 

3 

9 

16 

16 

3 

56 

Grade  III 

2 

13 

13 

9 

5 

3 
6 
7 
6 

12 
2 
4 

65 

Grade  IV 

2 
2 
5 
5 
7 
1 

3 

60 

Grade  V 

49 

Grade  VI 

23 

Grade  VII 

22 

Grade  VHI 

12 

1 

2 

3 

2 

13 

Total  by  age 

6 

33 

45 

41 

46 

46 

50 

44 

40 

22 

3 

376 

Table  5. — Withdrawals  of  boys  to  go  to  work. 


Grades. 

1918-19 

1917-18 

Grade  VI  

9 
2 
1 
9 

6 

Grade  VH 

3 

9 

Total 

21 

18 

Table  6. — Withdrawals  of  girls  to  go  to  work. 


Grade  IV 

Grade  V 

Grade  VI 

Grade  VII 

Grade  Vni.... 
Ungraded  class. 

Total 


Grades. 


1918-19 


1 
1 
4 
4 
1 


11 


1917-18 


1 
3 
5 
3 
1 
1 

14 
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Tabus  7. — Number  of  students 

t*  each  grade. 

Grades. 

1918-10 

1917-18 

Average 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

of  totals. 

28 
83 
57 
61 
51 
49 
33 
16 
4 
40 

16 
56 
66 
54 
52 
60 
26 
0 
17 
16 

44 

138 

123 

115 

103 

100 

60 

24 

21 

55 

29 
66 
70 
52 
52 
55 
32 
14 
11 
43 

16 
60 
56 
65 
60 
40 
23 
22 
12 
13 

45 

126 

126 

117 

112 

104 

56 

36 

23 

66 

44.5 

132 

O  radoll 

124.5 

Grade  in 

116 

Grade  IV 

107.5 

Grade  V 

106.5 

Grade  VI 

57 

Grade  VII 

39 

Grade  VIII 

21 

56.5 

Total 

421 

370 

791 

424 

376 

800 

796.5 

Shows  loss  of  46.5  per  cent  between  grades  V  and  VI,  of  71.8  per  cent  between 
grades  V  and  VII,  of  7D.3  per  cent  between  grades  V  and  VIII. 

Table  8. — Approximate  number  of  students   who  would  have  been  in  upper 

grades  if  none  had  left  to  go  to  work. 


Grades. 

1918-19 

1917-18 

Aver- 
age of 
totals. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

Grade  VI 

47 
22 
*5 
53 

34 

16 
29 
19 

81 
37 
44 
72 

41 
17 

14 

66 

28 
26 
16 
14 

60 
43 

30 
60 

75 

Grade  VII 

40 

Grade  VIII 

37 

UnpTadwi  class 

70.5 

Made  by  adding  figures  in  Tables  5  and  6  and  Table  7,  and  work  certificates 
granted  during  summer  vacation. 

Table  9. — Number  of  students,  exclusive  of  the  ungraded  class,  IS  years  of  age 

or  older  who  are  below  Grade  VI* 


1818-19 

1917-18 

Average. 

34 
44 

27 
20 

30.5 

Girls 

32 

*  Data  taken  from  Tables  1, 2, 3,  and  4. 

Table  10. — Number  of  rooms  needed  for  classes  in  day  school,  not  under 

departmental  organization. 

[Source  of  data,  Tables  I  to  IV.] 


Grades. 

Number 
of  pupils. 

Number 
of  rooms. 

Kindergarten 

44-45 

4  126-128 

« 122-125 

«  106-114 

«  84-97 

*  50-78 

40-43 

13-15 

Grade  i. 

Grade  II 

Grade  III 

Grade  IV 

Grade  V 

Ungraded  boys 

TTncmMifid  tflrls T 

OpAft    ftf  r ■    r    -     ■    -     r    -     ■     ■     , r    r    ---.--,.    , 

4  These  figures  exclude  children  13  or  more  years  old.  It  should  be  noticed,  also,  that  they  are  based  as 
total  enrollment  for  the  year ,  and  therefore  subject  to  some  slight  reduction  when  estimating  room  capacity 
needed  at  any  specified  time. 
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Tablb  11. — Number  of  section*  proposed  under  departmental  organization  in 

day  school. 


Grades. 


Over-age  boys 

Over-age  girls 

Grade  VI,  boys... 
Grade  VI,  girls... 
Grade  VII,  boys. . 
Grade  VII,  girls.. 
Grade  VIII,  boys. 
Grade  Vni,  girls. 
Part-time  boys. . . 

Part-time  girls 

Grade  IX  (trade). 


Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 


—  to  30 

—  to  32 
32  to  47 
23  to  34 
14  to  22 

9  to  26 

4  to  15 

12  to  29 


Source  of  data. 


Tables 
Tables 
Tables 
Tables 
Tables 
Tables 
Tables 
Tables 


Table  9 
Table  9 
7  and  8 
7  and  8 
7  and  8 
7  and  8 
7  and  8 
7  and  8 
5  and  6 
5  and  6 


Num- 
ber of 
section. 


2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


With  the  curriculum  as  above  presented  and  the  number  of  sec- 
tions shown  in  Table  11  as  a  basis,  the  daily  program  for  boys,  Tables 
12, 13,  and  14,  and  others  for  girls,  Tables  15,  16,  and  17,  have  been 
worked  out.  These  constitute  a  working  program  under  the  condi- 
tions stated,  but  each  year  the  conditions  would  change  somewhat. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  details  of  the  program  would  change. 
There  are  certain  fundamentals,  however,  that  would  not.  The  chief 
reasons  for  presenting  the  programs  worked  out  in  such  detail  is  to 
prove  the  practicability  of  this  plan  of  organization  and  the  curricu- 
lum proposed,  and  especially  to  indicate  the  building  space  required 
for  the  proposed  new  division  of  the  school  under  departmental 
organization. 

In  harmony  with  the  previous  statement,  the  new  division  of  the 
school  should  occupy  the  time  of  the  children  more  hours  a  day  than 
the  present  school  day.  The  proposed  program  begins  at  8.30  and 
continues  to  4.30,  with  one  hour  for  luncheon. 

Such  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  time  in  school  is  sanctioned  by 
recent  writers  who  are  advocating  that  the  public  school  adjust 
itself  to  present  social  demands.  The  program  provides  two  long 
periods — ordinarily  called  double  periods — in  the  morning  and  two 
in  the  afternoon.  Periods  of  about  this  length  are  essential  in  shop- 
work  and  all  laboratory  subjects,  and  have  proven  desirable  in 
academic  subjects.  This  is  especially  true  where  pupils  do  a  large 
part  of  their  studying  at  school  and  where  teachers  are  expected  to 
teach  pupils  how  to  study  as  well  as  listen  to  recitations  and  give 
explanations.  In  a  school  of  the  type  under  consideration  it  is  espe- 
cially desirable  that  the  pupils  be  taught  how  to  study  and  given 
time  to  study  in  school.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  depend  upon  home 
study.  This  school  study  is  accomplished  by  devoting  the  whole 
period  to  one  subject — as  arithmetic,  or  history,  or  English,  for 
example — a  part  of  the  time  being  spent  in  study  and  a  part  in 
recitation.  This  plan  has  proven  effective  in  experience.  Where  two 
subjects  are  assigned  to  one  period  in  the  tables,  it  should  be  under- 
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stood  that  the  subjects  are  both  taught  in  that  period  during  the 
week,  but  not  both  on  the  same  day. 

Table  12. — Daily  departmental  program  for  classes  of  toys. 


Grades, 

8.30-10.15 

10.15-12 

1-2.45              |           2.45-4.30 

i 

First  period. 

Second  period. 

Third  period. 

Geography, 

Drawing. 

Drawing. 

Geography. 

Shopwork. 

English. 

Arithmetic. 

English. 

Arithmetic. 

Shopwork. 

Health  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Health  and  recrea- 

ation. 

Fourth  period. 

Over-age  A 

Shopwork. 

English. 

Arithmetic. 

Health  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Health  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Shopwork. 

Mathematics. 
English. 
Social  acieooe. 
Drawing. 
Physical  science. 

Shopwork. 

English. 

Arithmetic. 

Shopwork. 

Geography. 

Drawing. 

Drawing. 

Geography. 

Health  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Health  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Mathematics. 
English. 
Social  science. 
Shopwork. 

Hearth  and  recrea- 

Over-age B 

tion. 
Health  and  recrea- 

Grade VI A 

tion. 
English. 

Grade  VIB 

Arithmetic. 
Shopwork. 

Grade  VII 

Drawing. 

Grade  VIII 

History. 
Drawing. 
Physical  science. 

Shopwork. 

Part-time 

Mathematics. 

Physical  science. 

Table  13. — Daily  program  for  teachers  of  boys. 


Teachers. 


Teacher,   health    and 

recreation. 

Teacher,  shopwork 

Teacher ,  shopwork 

Teacher,  shopwork 

Teacher,  drawing 

Teacher,  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  physical 

science. 
Teacher.  English,  and 

arithmetic. 
Teacher,  mathematics, 

English,  and  social 

science. 
Director,       industrial 

work. 


First  period. 


VIAandB. 

Oa  AandB. 

Trade 

VII 


OaB 

vm. 


P.  T.  (drawing 
and  physical 
science). 


Second  period. 


Vllandvni 


OaB. 
Trade. 


VIAandB. 
VIAandB. 


OaA. 
P.T.. 


Third  period. 


P.  T.  and  Trade   H  Oa  A  and  B  *. 

P.  T. 


VIII 

VIA 

Oa  A  and  B . 
Oa  A  and  B 


VIB. 

vn.. 


Fourth  Period. 


VIB. 

VII  and  vm 

Vn  and  VIII. 


VIA. 


Trade  (mathe- 
matics, drawing, 
and  physical  sci- 
ence). 


*  The  part-time  and  trade  classes;  see  Table  12.        •  The  over-age  A  and  B  classes;  see  Table  12. 
Table  14. — Daily  program  of  rooms  for  classes  of  boys. 


Rooms. 

First  period. 

Second  period. 

Third  period. 

'     Fourth  period. 

Gymnasium ......... 

VIAandB 

Vlland  VIII 

P.  T.  and  Trade. 

I  Oft  a  and  P.' 

Health  classroom  8 

i 

Shop 

OaA 

Oa  B 

'  P.  T. 

Shop 

Trade 

Trade 

VIII 

VIA 

Shop 

VII 

J  VIB. 

Drawing ... 

P.  T.  (3  days) 

OaB 

VIAandB 

VIAandB 

OaA 

Oa  AandB 

VIB 

vn 

J  VIIandVHL 

Laboratory,    physical 

science. 
Classroom  * 

.'  Vm,  Trade,  and 

i     physical  science 

J  VII,    History, 

Cfraarooin  *> 

vm 

P.T 

1     Trade,      Matbe- 
1     mattes. 
.•  VIA. 

t  The  over-age  A  and  B  classes;  see  Table  12. 
8  To  be  free  for  use  whenever  needed  by  teachers  of  health. 
•  To  be  free  for  use  whenever  needed. 

»°  Both  classrooms  to  be  equipped  with  tables  suitable  for  classes  in  elementary  drawing  or  blue-print 
reading. 
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Another  advantage  in  this  long  period  is  that  if  the  same  teacher 
gives  the  instruction  in  both  subjects  assigned  to  the  hour,  he  can 
divide  the  time  occasionally,  if  it  seems  best  to  do  so.  For  instance, 
if  he  teaches  English  and  arithmetic,  he  might  on  a  given  day 
devote  one-fourth  of  the  period  to  some  small  section  of  one  sub- 
ject and  three- fourths  to  the  other  subject.  Or  if  a  given  student 
needed  to  study  one  subject  much  more  than  the  other  the  adjustment 
could  be  made  in  the  study  part  of  the  period.  Even  when  both 
subjects  are  not  taught  by  the  same  teacher  adjustments  of  time  can 
be  made  between  the  teachers  for  special  purposes  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  daily  schedule  of  any  other  group  of  students.  In 
other  words,  the  plan  allows  for  a  large  measure  of  adjustability 
within  a  perfectly  organized  program. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  program 
in  health  and  recreation.  The  space  assigned  it  indicates  its  rela- 
tive value.  It  is  intended  to  include  physiology,  hygiene,  first  aid, 
u  safety  first,"  physical  education,  athletics,  and  games,  both  indoors 
and  outdoors.  It  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  time  assigned  to 
it  is  fully  justifiable  when  the  out-of-school  environment  of  the 
children  at  Locust  Point  is  considered. 

It  should  be  noticed  in  Table  13  that  the  director  of  industrial  . 
work  is  assigned  for  two  periods  only.  He  will  need  the  remainder 
of  his  time  for  supervision,  and  especially  to  visit  the  factories 
where  part-time  students  are  at  work,  for  he  should  become  the  co- 
ordinator between  the  school  and  the  industry.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant. He  must  see  that  his  boys  give  reasonable  service  and  receive 
proper  treatment.  Also  he  is  the  logical  person  to  be  the  vocational 
adviser  of  this  group. 

Table  15. — Daily  departmental  program  for  classes  of  girls. 


Classes. 

8.30-10.15 

10.15-12 

1-2.45 

2.45-4.30 

First  period. 

Second  period. 

Third  period. 

Fourth  period. 

Over-age  C 

Home  making. 

English 

Arithmetic. 

Health  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Health  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Art. 

Physical  science. 
Trade    or    home 
making. 

English. 
Arithmetic. 
Home  making. 

Geography. 

Art. 

Art  and  history. 

Health  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Home  making  or 

trade. 
Trade    or    home 

making. 

Geography. 

Art. 

Art. 

Geography. 

Home  making. 

English. 

Arithmetic. 

English. 

Mathematics. 

Social  science. 

Health  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Health  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Health  and  recrea- 

Over-age D 

tion. 
Health  and  recrea- 

Grade VI 

tion. 
English. 

Grade  Vn 

Arithmetic. 
Home  making. 

Grade  VHI 

Art. 

Part-time 

Physical  science. 

English. 
Social  science. 
English. 
Social  science*. 
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Table  16. — Daily  program  for  teachers  ofjirls. 


Teachers. 

First  period. 

Second  peried. 

Third  period. 

Fourth  period. 

Teacher,   health    and 

Viand  VII 

VIII  and  trade.... 
OaC 

vm 

(P.T.  and  trade).. 

OaC  and  D. 

recreation. 
Director ,  home  making . 

P.  T.  trade 

vn. 

Teacher,  home  making . 

OaD 

VI 

Teacher,art ". 

P.  T.  (3ds.) 

P.T.  (2  da.) 

OaD 

VI-V1I 

OaCnndD 

OaC  and  D 

vn 

VITIttde.). 
VIII  (8  ds.). 

Teacher,  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  physical 
science. 

Teacher,  English  and 

VI-VII 

OaC 

(VI.). 

arithmetic. 
Teacher,  mathematics, 

P.T 

vm 

Trade,  and  P.  T. 

English  (Social  science. 
Teacher, trade 

Trade  and  VTH... 

Trade 

P.  T.  and  trade. 

Table  17. — Daily  program  of  rooms  for  classes  of  girls. 


Rooms. 


First  period. 


Second  period. 


Third  period. 


Fourth  period. 


Gymnasium 

Household  art 

Household  science 

Art 

Laboratory,    physical 
science. 

Trade 

Classroom 

Do 

Laundry  » 


VI  and  VII. 

OaC 

Vin  (trade). 
P.  T.  (3ds.) 
P.T.  (Ids.) 


vm 

OaD 

P.T.<tOMte). 
VI  and  VII.. 
VI  and  VII.. 


P.T.  and  trade 
VI 


OaCandD.. 
OaC  and  D. 


OaCandD. 

vn. 

vin<2d9). 

VUI(3d».). 


Trade  ( VIII) I  Trade. 

OaD j  OaC. 

I  P.T.. 


VI... 

vm. 


P.  T.  (trade). 
Trade  and  P.T. 


11  For  use  of  homo-making  classes  when  needed. 

No  teacher  should  be  assigned  to  classes  for  more  than  three  of 
these  long  periods  per  day.  This  is  the  same  as  the  customary  assign- 
ment for  six  periods  in  many  secondary  schools.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  the  program  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics,  English,  and 
social  science,  Table  13,  is  too  heavy  for  one  teacher.  The  part-time 
class  should  be  taken  out  of  his  program.  There  are  two  cases  of 
this  kind  in  Table  16.  It  is  safe  to  leave  these  for  adjustment, 
because  Tables  14  and  17  ^indicate  that  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms 
for  all  of  the  classes  have  been  provided. 

The  purpose  in  presenting  so  many  tables  has  not  been  to  attempt 
to  fix  minor  details  of  curriculum  and  program,  but  to  indicate  cer- 
tain governing  principles,  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the 
plan,  and  to  determine  the  number  of  rooms  and  the  kind  of  working 
space  that  should  be  provided. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
of  the  intermediate  school,  as  above  outlined,  is  the  enriched  curricu- 
lum, with  its  stronger  appeal  to  the  interests  of  the  children.  A 
second  advantage  is  that  with  the  long  periods  it  eliminates  rushing 
from  one  subject  to  another  without  time  for  concentration  of 
thought  on  any  one.  A  third  advantage  is  that  it  insures  study 
under  favorable  conditions.  A  fourth  advantage  is  that  promotion 
is  by  subject  instead  of  by  grade,  which  is  a  tremendous  encourage- 
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meitt  to  certain  pupils  who  become  discouraged  and  drop  out  or  drop 
behind  under  the  customary  class  organization  plan  for  these  grades. 
It  helps  these  pupils  to  find  out  what  they  are  best  fitted  to  do.  It 
becomes  a  practical  means  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance. 

COOPERATIVE  PART-TIME  CLASSES. 

.  It  is  assumed  that  the  best  general  education  that  a  public  school 
can  reasonably  offer  for  the  normal  children  of  Locust  Point  would 
come  through  the  all-day  courses  as  outlined  above.  It  is  realized, 
however,,  that  even  if  such  schooling  were  offered  some  children 
would  still  be  taken  out  of  school  as  soon  as  the  law  permits  and  sent 
to  work  in  the  factories.  For  this  reason  cooperative  part-time 
classes  should  be  organized.  Under  this  plan  students  would  alter- 
nate between  the  school  and  the  factories  by  weeks  or  by  two  weeks' 
periods.  Two  boys  would  be  employed  on  a  given  job  in  a  factory ; 
one  would  work  the  first  week  while  the  other  went  to  school;  the 
second  week  they  would  exchange  places.  This  would  insure  a 
worker  continuously  in  the  factory  and  enable  both  of  the  boys' to 
continue  their  schooling.  The  same  plan  would  apply  to  girls.  The 
present  attitude  of  the  employers  at  the  Point  seems  to  be  sympa- 
thetic toward  a  scheme  of  this  kind.  One  said  he  would  be  inter- 
ested in  cooperating  in  such  a  scheme  if  he  were  in  need  of  boys. 
Another  said  it  would  be  a  matter  of  organization  to  be  worked  out ; 
lie  needs  more  boys.  Another  saw  no  serious  objection  to  it.  Still 
another  said,  "  You  are  on  the  right  track." 

From  the  standpoint  of  educational  policy  the  objection  may  be 
raised  that  the  occupations  into  which  boys  of  the  14-to- 16-year-old 
period  go  are  for  the  most  part  routine  jobs.  This  is  true,  but  it  is 
also  equally  true  that  the  children  are  in  these  jobs  and  will  continue 
to  be  in  them.  The  real  question  is,  Shall  they  be  in  them  with  or 
without  the  parallel  schooling?  There  ought  to  be  but  one  answer  to 
this  question :  They  should  have  the  schooling.  When  the  full  benefit 
of  some  schooling  along  with  work  is  realized  fully  the  State  of 
Maryland  will  follow  the  lead  of  other  industrial  States  and  of  Eng- 
land, and  will  pass  a  law  requiring  attendanoe  in  a  continuation 
school  for  at  least  a  small  part  of  each  week  up  to  17  or  18  years  of 
age.  Until  such  time  comes,  and  probably  afterwards  also,  a  co- 
operative part-time  scheme  is  best  for  the  pupil  and  for  the  employer. 

While  one  deprecates  the  fact  that  14-year-old  children  work  in 
routine  jobs,  there  are  a  few  good  things  that  some  factories  do  for 
some  boys  that  neither  their  parents  nor  the  school  have  done  for 
them.  If  a  boy  continues  at  the  factory  job  he  learns  to  work  when 
he  would  prefer  to  play;  he  learns  to  obey  orders  promptly;  he  be- 
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gins  to  appreciate  the  value  of  money;  he  becomes  aware  that  ef- 
ficiency brings  higher  rewards  than  inefficiency.  For  some  boys  these 
are  about  the  most  important  lessons  they  can  learn.  Moreover, 
there  are  certain  children  who  should  be  definitely  educated  for 
routine  jobs,  because  in  these  jobs  only  will  they  ever  become  self- 
supporting  citizens. 

The  larger  view  to  take  of  the  part-time  plan  is  that  it  provides 
education  for  American  citizenship  and  a  richer  life  to  those  who 
otherwise  would  not  get  it. 

Where  a  boy's  work  is  of  such  a  character  that  he  is  learning  a  first- 
class  trade,  the  part-time  plan  becomes  one  of  the  most  effective  types 
of  vocational  education.  The  best  that  can  be  done  at  the  Locust 
Point  schools  is  for  the  coordinator  to  seek  out  the  best  opportunities 
for  his  boys  who  must  go  to  work,  taking  their  individual  possibilities 
and  limitations  into  consideration  and  advise  thfem  in  reference  to 
their  changes  from  one  job  to  another. 

In  the  program  for  part-time  work,  Tables  12  to  17,  space  for  only 
one  section  of  boys  and  one  of  girls  is  allowed,  yet  it  is  intended  that 
the  part-time  work  should  cover  two  years.  It  is  believed  that  when 
the  time  comes  that  more  than  two  sections  of  part-time  students  are 
required  there  will  be  a  falling  off  in  some  other  section  of  the  school, 
thus  allowing  space  for  the  extra  part-time  class.  The  present  esti- 
mate does  not  contemplate  any  large  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
students  in  the  school,  owing  to  the  very  limited  additional  space  on 
the  Point  available  for  homes.  If  this  were  not  the  case  the  number 
of  sections  for  part-time  work  should  be  doubled  in  planning  suf- 
ficient space  in  the  new  building.  If,  as  is  possible,  the  starting  of 
the  part-time  plan  at  the  Locust  Point  school  brings  students  from 
south  Baltimore,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  school  might  be 
crowded  to  provide  space  for  all  its  part-time  students. 

THE  ONE-TEAR  TRADE   COURSE. 

The  all-day  trade  school  has  proven  a  success  in  several  public- 
school  systems;  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  is  a  notable  example.  The  trade 
courses  are  usually  two  or  more  years  in  length.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  very  effective  one-year  courses  have  been  given. 

It  is  believed  that  at  the  Locust  Point  school  a  one-year  trade 
course  could  be  made  very  effective  if  built  upon  the  kind  of  course 
proposed  for  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  The  trade  course 
would  then  be  the  rounding  out  or  finishing  off  of  the  student  to 
enter  the  trade  of  his  choice.  While  it  would  not  make  him  an 
expert  trade  worker  it  would,  by  combining  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical instruction,  make  him  an  unusually  promising  beginner  at  the 
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trade.  He  would  at  least  be  equivalent  to  an  advanced  apprentice 
at  the  start,  and  in  a  few  years  ought  to  be  far  superior  to  the  aver- 
age apprentice  because  of  his  theoretical  knowledge.  It  is  to  these 
trade-school  graduates,  after  they  have  had  practical  experience,  that 
the  industry  will  look  for  men  to  develop  into  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  industry. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  one-year  trade  course  is  a  practical  means 
of  prolonging  the  education  of  such  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade 
as  determine  to  enter  trades  in  which  the  school  can  offer  special 
preparation.  During  the  trade-class  year  each  boy  would  spend 
half  his  time  in  the  shopwork  of  a  single  trade,  whereas  in  the  pre- 
vious years  he  would  have  elementary  experience  in  all  the  kinds  of 
shopwork  the  school  could  offer.  The  same  principles  would  apply 
in  the  trade  work  for  girls.  Concerning  all-day  trade  courses  for 
girls,  Miss  Cleo  Murtland  has  recently  said,  in  a  very  important 
report  on  vocational  training  for  women  in  industry : 

Vocational  education  for  all  prospective  workers  should  be  assured  in  all- 
day  vocational  courses  before  entering  wage  earning,  or  in  part-time  courses 
which  supplement  occupational  experience,  and  prepare  for  promotion.  While 
the  all-day  vocational  school  or  department  in  most  communities  serves  fewer 
students  than  part-time  and  evening  courses,  it  has  been  shown  that  all-day 
courses  tend  to  lengthen  the  school  attendance  of  girls  contemplating  wage 
earning,  and  that  vocational  preparation  tends  to  create  a  demand  for  further 
trade  training  and  education  in  part-time  or  evening  trade-extension  courses.13 

Concerning  the  particular  trade  courses  to  be  offered,*  it  is  recom- 
mended that  some  one  metal-working  trade  be  selected  for  boys  and 
some  needle  trade  for  girls.  It  is  probable  that  with  the  right  kind 
of  teaching  staff  two  or  three  allied  trades  could  be  taught.  The 
theoretical  instruction  in  mathematics  and  science  could  then  be  the 
same  for  all,  but  the  practical  shopwork  would  differ. 

These  trade  courses  would  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral vocational  education  law,  and  would,  therefore,  be  subject  to 
partial  support  by  the  Federal  Government. 

INDUSTRIAL    WORK    FOR    SUBNORMAL    CHILDREN. 

The  Locust  Point  school  is  extremely  fortunate  in  having  the 
interest  and  practical  cooperation  of  the  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic. 
The  expert  service  being  rendered  the  school  is  of  greatest  value. 
This  report  can  add  nothing.  It  can  merely  call  attention  to  the 
excellent  work  being  done  and  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  plan  of 
increasing  the  industrial  equipment  of  the  school  would  provide 

**  "  Vocational  training  for  women  In  industry ;  "  report  of  special  committee,  Miss  Cleo 
Murtland,  chairman;  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education,  140  West  42d  8t.v  New 
York ;  Bulletin  No.  32,  p.  166. 
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additional  facilities  for  the  use  of  these  experts.  It  is  suggested  that, 
in  addition  to  the  facilities  above  referred  to,  in  connection  with 
each  classroom  for  subnormal  children  there  be  one  or  two  (two 
would  be  better)  smaller  rooms  connected  with  the  classroom  by 
sash  door  and  glass  partition.  These  would  be  fitted  up  as  work- 
rooms where  a  special  teacher  could  give  instruction  to  a  group  of 
students  as  occasion  demands,  and  where  at  other  times  these  same 
students  or  a  part  of  them  might  work  by  themselves  and  still  be 
within  view  of  the  classroom  teacher. 

EVENING-SCHOOL   CLASSES. 

With  such  a  day  school  as  has  been  outlined  for  the  children  of 
Locust  Point  it  would  be  practicable  and  very  desirable  to  establish 
evening  classes,  both  vocational  and  general  in  character.  Then  the 
school  would  be  a  community  school,  indeed,  and  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree. Moreover,  no  additional  space  would  necessarily  be  required 
for  such  classes,  and  the  additional  equipment  would  be  inconsider-. 
able.  The  benefits  to  the  workers  in  providing  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement in  their  trades,  and  the  benefits  to  the  industries  in 
developing  more  intelligent  employees,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
The  school  would  take  a  new  place  in  the  community  life  if  such 
classes  were  successfully  maintained. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  however,  the  evening  work  would 
have  to  be  given  under  efficient,  progressive  management,,  and  every 
teacher  would  have  to  be  recognized  by  the  workers  as  an  expert  in 
his  field.  If  blacksmithing  were  to  be  taught,  it  would  have  to  be 
taught  by  one  of  the  best  blacksmiths  in  Baltimore,  who  is  also  a 
teacher;  if  shipfitting  faere  to  be  taught  it  would  have  to  be  taught 
by  an  expert  shipfitter  and  teacher ;  if  drafting,  by  a  practical  drafts- 
man and  experienced  teacher.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  evening 
classes  be  thoroughly  successful,  and  with  this  principle  applied  in 
a  business-like  way  they  could  hardly  be  anything  short  of  success- 
ful under  the  conditions  proposed  for  the  new  building. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  there  are  several  hundred  ambitious 
young  men  working  in  the  Locust  Point  industries  who  would  be 
very  glad  to  take  advantage  of  such  courses,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  such  classes  should  not  attract  men  from  south 
Baltimore  also.  For  some  of  the  men  working  on  the  Point  but 
living  at  a  considerable  distance,  it  would  be  possible  to  offer  classes 
early  in  the  evening,  say  from  5.30  to  7.30.  For  some  others  the 
classes  should  be  from  7.30  to  9.30. 

Without  attempting  to  state  what  courses  would  be  wanted,  the 
following  may  be  suggested  as  among  the  possibilities: 
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Shopwrk. 

Blacksmithing. 

Acetylene  welding. 
Ooppersmithing. 
Sheet-metal  working. 
Electricians'  work. 
Machinists'  work. 
Pipe  fitting. 
Automobile  repairing. 
Carpentry. 
Pattern  making. 

Physical  science. 

Laboratory  course  in  mechanics. 
Elementary  physics. 
Principles  of  electricity. 
Automobile  electricity. 
Wireless  telegraphy. 

General  ootirtet. 

English  composition. 
Elementary  social  science. 
Current  literature,  etc. 

Phyaioal  training. 

First  aid. 
Safety  first. 
Shop  hygiene. 


Drafting. 

Elementary  mechanical  drawing. 
Blue  print  reading. 
Free-hand  drawing. 
Pattern  drafting. 


Mathematics. 

Elementary  course  for  machinists  and 

machine  operators. 
Advanced  courses  for  machinists. 
Courses  fer  sheet-metal  workers. 

Recreation. 

Basket  ball. 
Volley  balL 
Folk  dancing. 

Home  making. 

Garment  making. 

Dressmaking. 

Millinery. 

Cooking. 

Art  needlework. 

Laundry  work. 

Household  accounts. 

Budget  making. 


Part  III.— THE  BUILDING  AND  ITS  EQUIPMENT. 

The  following  statement  concerning  the  building  and  its  equipment 
is  not  intended  to  be  complete,  but  is  intended  to  be  of  some  assist- 
ance to  the  architect  who  designs  the  building. 

A.  Rooms  Needed  for  Division  of  the  School  under  Classroom  Or- 
ganization— The  Elementary  School. 

Two  kindergarten  rooms. — It  would  be  desirable  to  have  one  of 
these  large  enough  for  all  the  pupils  to  play  games  together  in  it  at 
one  time.  Connected  with  these  should  be  a  toilet  for  little  children 
and  a  storeroom  for  supplies. 

Three  classrooms  for  Grade  /. 

Three  classrooms  for  Grade  II. 

Three  classrooms  for  Grade  III. 

Three  classrooms  for  Grade  IV. 

Two  classrooms  for  Grade  V. 
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One  classroom  for  ungraded  boys. — This  should  be  provided  with 
a  smaller  workroom,  separated  from  the  main  room  with  glass  par- 
tition. 

One  classroom  for  ungraded  girls. — This  should  have  a  workroom 
connected  with  it,  as  mentioned  above  for  boys.  If  there  could  be 
three  such  workrooms  for  the  two  classrooms,  that  would  provide  a 
better  arrangement. 

One  open-air  classroom. 

Two  plat/rooms. — One  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  (Perhaps  one  of 
these  might  be  a  covered  space  outdoors.) 

■ 

B.  Rooms  Needed  for  Division  of  the  School  under  Departmental 
Organization — The  Intermediate  School. 

m 

Four  study  and  recitation  rooms  for  20  pupils  each. — AH  possible 
blackboard  space  should  be  provided  in  these  rooms.  These  should 
be  provided  with  chairs  and  small  study  tables  (occupying  a  little 
more,  but  not  much  more,  space  than  the  ordinary  school  desks). 
They  are  comfortable  for  a  larger  range  of  sizes  of  people.  They 
can  be  used  for  evening  classes  in  blue-print  reading,  for  example, 
and  for  a  large  variety  of  other  evening  work.  In  these  rooms,  or  in 
a  separate  room  near  them,  should  be  space  for  the  storage  of  a 
variety  of  materials  used  in  class  work  in  these  rooms. 

One  physical  laboratory  for  20  boys. — This  should  be  provided 
with  ample  working  space  and  a  large  amount  of  storage  space. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  equipment  for  this  room  should  be 
the  standard  physics  apparatus  of  high  schools.  Instead,  the  rooms 
should  have:  (a)  Various  types  of  machines  for  use  in  teaching 
mechanism — tracing  cause  and  effect  through  the  machine,  etc. ;  and 
(b)  standard  measuring  instruments  used  in  industry — thermome- 
ters, amperemeters,  voltmeters,  various  gauges,  etc.  Most  of  the  other 
apparatus  should  be  made  by  the  students  in  working  out  experi- 
ments or  in  the  shop  classes.  It  is  important  that  there  be  provided 
in  the  room  water,  sewer,  and  gas  connections ;  also  electric  current 
and  air  pressure  (or  a  means  of  producing  it). 

One  physical  laboratory  for  20  girls. — In  general  this  should  be  a 
very  simple  laboratory  for  work  in  the  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology  for  the  household.  Gas,  water,  electric,  and  sewer  connec- 
tions are  essential.  Ample  working  space  and  storage  space  are  also 
essential. 

Two  demonstration  rooms,  each  for  20  students. — Adjoining  each 
of  the  laboratories  named  above  should  be  a  recitation  and  demon 
stration  room.    As  the  purpose  in  seating  the  students  is  to  get  then 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  instructor,  these  rooms  should  be  provided 
with  armchairs.    Water,  gas,  sewer,  and  electric  connections  shoulc 
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be  provided  at  the  teacher's  table,  behind  which,  far  the  teacher's 
use,  should  be  as  much  blackboard  space  as  the  room  will  allow. 

One  drawing-room  for  W  boys. — -Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  lighting  this  room  well  for  both  daytime  and  evening  work. 
The  tables  should  be  large  and  open  underneath,  suitable  for  me- 
chanical drawing.  Locker  space  and  drawing-board  space  should 
be  provided  for  both  day  and  evening  classes.  There  should  be  a 
blackboard  on  one  side  of  the  room.  A  storeroom  of  considerable 
size  should  be  provided  in  connection  with  this  room. 

One  bh$e-prfoit  room. — In  connection  with  the  drawing-room  it  is 
important  to  provide  a  small  but  well-equipped  room  for  making 
blue  prints.  This  must  have  a  sink  especially  for  the  purpose,  fitted 
with  water  and  sewer  connections.  It  is  desirable  to  partition  off  a 
section  of  the  room  for  a  dark  room  for  photography.  This,  also, 
should  have  a  sink  with  water  and  sewer  connections. 

One  art  room  for  W  girls. — While  this  room  should  be  funda- 
mentally for  work  in  freehand  drawing,  design,  and  color,  it  should 
also  be  so  equipped  that  elementary  mechanical  drawing  and  home 
planning  may  be  done  in  it  to  advantage.  For  this  reason  adjust- 
able drawing  stands  are  desirable  for  equipment.  Blackboard  space 
on  one  side  of  the  room  and  ample  storage  and  locker  space  are 
needed.  Water  and  sewer  connections  should  be  provided  for  a  small 
sink.    This  room  also  should  be  especially  lighted  for  evening  work. 

One  workroom  for  £0  girls  in  household  art. — This  should  be  pro- 
vided with  work  tables  and  chairs.  Both  gas  and  electric  connec- 
tions should  be  provided  for  flatirons  for  pressing.  In  connection 
with  this  room  there  should  be  ample  closet  space  and  places  for 
keeping  unfinished  work. 

One  fitting  room. — Leading  out  of  the  workroom  for  household 
art  there  should  be  a  fitting  room  for  use  in  dressmaking. 

One  laboratory  for  W  girls  in  household  science. — This  should  be 
equipped  with  single  or  double  tables  that  are  reasonably  near  what 
the  girls  can  have  in  their  own  homes.  A  sink  should  be  provided 
for  every  two  or  four  girls.  In  addition  to  water  and  sewer  con- 
nections there  should  be  in  the  room  a  chimney  for  a  coal  range,  gas 
connections  large  enough  for  several  gas  stoves,  and  electric  current 
for  small  electric  heaters.  Ample  space  should  be  provided  for 
pantry,  refrigerator,  dish  closet,  and  storage  of  supplies.  (A  small 
refrigerating  machine  might  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  ice 
refrigerator.) 

One  gymnasium. — This  should  be  a  large  double  gymnasium  with 
folding  partition  across  the  middle  so  as  to  provide  separate  spaces 
for  40  boys  at  one  end  and  40  girls  at  the  other.  The  dimensions 
ought  to  be  about  50  by  100  feet.     On  special  occasions  the  partition 
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would  be  folded,  thus  giving  one  large  room  for  exhibition  games 
and  drills. 

The  gymnasium  should  be  on  the  ground  floor  and  should  have  a 
special  entrance.  There  should  be  ample  light  and  sunshine  in  the 
room. 

Shower  baths  and  lockers. — Convenient  to  one  end  of  the  gymna- 
sium there  should  be  space  for  dressing  rooms,  shower  baths,  and 
lockers  for  girls,  and  at  the  other  end  the  same  accommodations  for 
boys. 

Swimming  pool. — This  should  be  placed  so  as  to  be  conveniently 
accessible  for  either  boys  or  girls.  The  swimming  pool  would  be  a 
most  valuable  feature  of  the  building  if  evening  classes  were  to  be 
established. 

One  health  classroom  for  lfi  students. 

Three  shops,  each  for  20  boys. — Table  14  indicates  that  three  shops 
will  provide  space  for  all  the  classes  in  the  day  school,  but  for  con- 
venience and  fixing  responsibility,  especially  when  the  possibilities 
of  evening  vocational  work  are  considered,  four  shops  are  desirable. 
The  city  of  Buffalo,  in  each  of  its  14  new  intermediate  schools,  is 
providing  for  six  shops — one  each  for  woodwork,  sheet-metal  work, 
machine-shop  practice,  and  printing,  and  two  of  the  following: 
Ceramics,  electricity,  and  automobile  mechanics.  Each  of  these 
shops,  or  "  shop  units,"  as  they  are  termed  by  Mr.  William  B.  Ittner, 
the  architect  of  these  buildings,  includes  an  instructor's  room  and  a 
general  storeroom,  in  addition  to  the  workshop,  which  is  26  by  48 
feet.  The  size  of  these  shops  has  been  governed  by  a  desire  to  reduce 
them  to  the  smallest  size  reasonable  to  meet  conditions  in  a  building 
where  only  one  kind  of  work  is  to  be  done  in  a  given  shop. 

If  only  three  shops  are  provided  for  the  Locust  Point  school,  they 
should  be  larger  than  the  Buffalo  shops  (#)  because  in  order  to  provide 
a  sufficiently  varied  course  of  instruction  two  types  of  work  would 
have  to  be  done  in  each,  and  (6)  because  these  shops  ought  to  provide 
sufficient  space  for  trade  work  both  day  and  evening.  For  instance, 
one  shop  might  be  used  for  both  forging  and  sheet-metal  work. 
There  would  be  some  economy  in  not  dividing  the  space  into  two 
separate  shops,  but  two  separate  shops  would  be  more  desirable. 

Another  shop  might  be  fitted  up  for  machinists'  work  and  automo- 
bile repair  work  with  some  slight  saving  of  space,  although  there  is 
almost  always  a  shortage  of  space  where  automobile  repair  work  is 
done.    What  is  essentially  garage  space  is  needed. 

While  the  Locust  Point  school  plan  is  hardly  comparable  with  the 
more  extensive  trade  schools  of  the  country,  it  may  be  helpful  to 
know  the  sizes  of  the  machine  shops  in  some  of  these  schools.  A  few 
are  as  follows; 
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Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 49  by   80  feet. 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va 36  by  105  feet. 

Worcester  Trade  School,  Worcester,  Mass 40  by  170  feet. 

Dunwoody  Institute,  Minneapolis,  Minn 44  by  120  feet. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  111 40  by  100  feet 

David  Ranken,  Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  St 
Louis,  Mo 47  by  110  feet 

If  three  shops  only  are  provided  they  should  be  as  follows : 

Shop  1 — Forging  and  sheet-metal  work. 

Shop  2 — Machinists'  work  and  automobile  repair. 

Shop  3 — Woodworking  and  electric  wiring. 

In  this  case  shop  2  should  be  larger  than  the  others,  or  an  adjoin- 
ing space  for  a  garage  should  be  provided.  In  connection  with  every 
shop  there  should  be  a  small  room  for  the  teacher,  where  he  can  keep 
tools,  etc.,  under  his  own  personal  control;  also  a  good  stock  and 
store  room.  Either  in  the  shop  or  conveniently  accessible  should  be 
space  for  a  demonstration  bench  with  blackboard  and  seats  for  20 
students.  Armchairs  for  notetaking  are  the  best.  Sufficient  wash 
room  and  locker  room  and  toilet  space  should  be  provided  convenient 
to  the  shops.  Gas  and  electric  power  connections  should  be  provided 
in  each  shop. 

The  details  of  equipment  for  each  shop  should  be  worked  out  be- 
fore the  shop  is  built,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  all  service  pipes  and  wires 
reach  the  proper  places  for  use  before  the  floors  are  put  in. 

The  shops  should  be  planned  as  school  shops,  yet  school  shops  of  the 
practical,  producing  kind.  Whatever  is  made  in  the  shops  should  not 
be  thrown  away,  but  should  serve  some  useful  purpose  in  the  school 
or  in  some  other  school,  or  in  the  home  or  play  of  the  pupil  who 
makes  it;  or,  and  especially  in  the  advanced  classes,  it  should  be 
work  for  which  there  would  be  at  least  enough  financial  return  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  materials  used.  Although  no  student  is  going  to  learn 
a  complete  trade  in  the  time  available  in  the  shops,  whatever  he  does 
learn  should  be  practical.  Correct  habits  should  be  formed  in  the  use 
of  tools,  and  the  best  industrial  methods  should  be  learned.  For  this 
reason,  the  nearer  the  shop  and  its  equipment  can  be  like  an  industrial 
factory,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  facilities  for  the  best  methods 
of  teaching,  the  more  satisfactory  it  will  be. 

One  common  fault  in  school  shops  is  a  lack  of  reasonable  provision 
for  handling  and  storing  material  to  be  manufactured  or  in  process 
of  construction.  Another  fault  is  no  provision  for  expansion  or 
changes  due  to  new  conditions  of  the  school.  In  order  to  meet  these 
two  conditions,  as  well  as  the  usual  problems  of  shop  equipment,  it 
is  proposed  that  the  shops  for  the  Locust  Point  school  be  placed 
in  a  long,  narrow,  one-story  building,  40  by  240  feet,  with  partitions 
constructed  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  moved  without  undue  ex- 
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pense.  It  is  proposed 
that  doorways  connect- 
ing shops  be  so  placed 
that  trucks  carrying 
stock  can  be  run  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  build- 
ing. The  accompanying 
sketch,  figure  1,  suggests 
the  floor  plan  and  in- 
dicates how  readily  it 
might  be  subject  to 
change  of  partitions. 
The  sketch  showing  a 
section  of  the  building, 
figure  2,  indicates  that 
the  windows  should  be 
placed  5  feet  above  the 
floor  and  running  up 
to  the  ceiling  or  roof. 
There  are  three  rea- 
sons for  this:  First,  it 
allows  the  light  to  come 
down  upon  benches  and 
machines  in  just  the 
right  direction;  second, 
it  prevents  the  annoying 
reflected  light  that  often 
comes  to  the  eyes  from 
the  ground  outside  the 
window;  and,  third,  it 
provides  a  large  amount 
of  needed  wall  space  un- 
der the  windows  for 
cases  for  unfinished 
work,  for  wall  cabinets, 
for  demonstration  ma- 
terials, for  charts,  for 
bulletin  boards,  tool 
cases,  etc.  Benches  get 
the  best  light  by  being 
arranged  with  their  left 
end  toward  the  win- 
dows, provided  there  is 
good  general  lighting 
in  front.    Machines,  of 
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course,  have  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  best  lighting  for 
use.  Single  benches  are  more  desirable  than  double  benches  that 
T*equire  pupils  to  work  face  to  face.  In  some  kinds  of  work  long 
benches,  where  several  pupils  work  on  the  same  side  of  the  bench, 
are  satisfactory. 

All  three  of  the  shops  should  be  provided  with  satisfactory  lights 
for  evening  work. 

If  it  is  not  practicable  to  provide  a  one-story  shop  building  of  the 
dimensions  suggested,  a  two-story  building,  40  by  144  feet,  with  stair- 
way at  each  end,  would  work  out  satisfactorily.  In  that  case  the 
woodworking  and  wiring  shop  and  the  forge  and  sheet-metal  shop 


Pig.  2. — Section  of  the  proposed  shop  building. 

should  be  on  the  second  floor,  while  the  machine  and  automobile  re- 
pair shop  should  be  on  the  first  floor.  It  should  be  noticed  that,  to 
provide  satisfactory  working  space  for  20  boys  in  either  of  the  two 
kinds  of  work  proposed  for  each  of  these  shops,  the  space  provided 
for  the  two  small  shops  is  40  by  48  feet,  while  a  space  40  by  80  feet 
is  needed  for  the  machine  and  automobile  repair  shop. 

Two  "demonstration  rooms  and  two  washrooms  are  provided  for 
the  three  shops.  Each  shop  should  have  a  teacher's  room  and  a 
stockroom.  There  should  be  an  office  for  the  director  of  the  indus- 
trial work. 

C.  Rooms  Needed  for  Use  of  Both  Divisions  of  the  School  and  for 
Community  Use, 

One  assembly  hall. — This  should  be  large  enough  for  the  entire 
school,  including  the  intermediate  school  division — 800  to  900  people. 
It  should  have  a  stage  large  enough  and  convenient  for  concerts, 
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lectures,  and  school  plays,  and  should  be  provided  with  a  moving- 
picture  outfit. 

One  time  room. — This  might  be  a  rather  large  lobby  entrance  to 
the  gymnasium.  It  would  be  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  health 
and  recreation  department  for  the  intermediate  school.  If  evening 
classes  were  established  it  would  become  the  central  meeting  place 
of  the  men.    On  election  days  it  would  contain  the  voting  booths. 

Five  small  dispensary  rooms. — One  each  for  dental,  surgical,  gen- 
eral, baby,  and  tuberculosis  patients.  These  should  be  connected 
with  a  waiting  room,  should  have  all  needed  water,  sewer,  gas,  and 
electric  connections,  should  have  a  toilet,  and  should  have  a  separata 
entrance  to  the  building. 

General  office  for  the  school. 

Principal's  private  office. 


APPENDIX  I 


Comparison  of  teaching  staff  of  proposed  intermediate  school  with 
that  of  the  upper  grades  in  the  present  school  as  it  was  about  the 
time  of  the  fire.    These  figures  are  only  approximately  correct. 


Present  school. 


Teachers. 


2  Grade  VI 

1  Grade  VII 

1  Grade  VIII 

1  Manual  training 

1  Cooking 

1  Sewing 

1  Playground 

1  Lunch  room 

1  Grade  V  (not  needed  under  new  plan). 


Salary. 


12,600 

1,300 

1,300 

1,300 

1,300 

600 

150 

600 

1,300 


10,450 


Proposed  school. 


Teachers. 


2  English  and  arithmetic 

2  Mathematics,  English,  and  social  science 
1  Physical  science,  geography,  and  history 

(boys) 

1  Physicalaeience,  geography,  and  history 

(girls) 

1  Mechanical  drawing 

lArt 

1  Household  science 

1  Household  art 

1  Trade  work  for  girls 

1  Director  industrial  training 

3  Shop  work 

1  Health  (boys) 

1  Health  (girls) 

1  Playground 

1  Lunchroom 


8alary. 


$2,600 

2,  en 

1,800 

1,500 
1,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,600 
1,500 
2,400 
5,400 
1,800 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 


28,400 


In  comparing  these  figures  one  should  recall  that  the  proposed 
scheme  provides  for  two  sections  (40  students)  of  trade  (Grade  IX) 
work,  and  for  two  sections  (80  students)  of  Part-Time  work,  and 
for  33$  per  cent  more  students  in  Grades  VI,  VII,  and  VIII,  on  the 
theory  that  the  enriched  offering  of  the  school  would  hold  students 
in  school  longer.  Beyond  these  items  the  difference  represents  im- 
proved quality  in  the  education  offered. 


APPENDIX  H. 


A  Proposed  Scheme  for  Training  Technologists,  Executives,  and  Engineers 

for  the  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Holden  A.  Evans,  president  of  the  Baltimore 
Dry  Docks  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  stated  that  he  was  interested  in 
developing  a  plan  for  educating  young  men  selected  from  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Baltimore  Dry  Docks  Co.  to  become  technologists, 
executives,  and  engineers.  He  suggested  that  he  would  consider 
100  such  men  an  appropriate  number  to  educate,  and,  furthermore, 
that  the  company  would  be  willing  to  contribute  liberally  toward 
the  education  of  these  men. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  proposed  plan  for  the  accomplishment 
of  Mr.  Evans's  purpose  be  outlined  and  briefly  discussed  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  this  report.  There  are  two  fundamental  considerations 
that  enter  into  such  a  problem : 

1.  The  men  should  be  self-supporting  while  pursuing  their  edu- 

cation. 

2.  The  men  must  maintain  their  interest  in  and  connection  with 

the  Baltimore  Dry  Docks  Co. 

It  is  believed  that  a  plan  providing  for  the  self-support  of  the 
men  to  the  extent  of  their  personal  living  expenses  would  bring  bet- 
ter and  more  permanent  results  to  both  employer  and  employee 
than  a  plan  whereby  the  employer  were  to  assume  all  financial 
obligations,  even  if  he  were  willing  to  do  so.  If  the  employer  were 
to  provide  free  tuition,  and  perhaps  a  bonus  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  or  other  definite  period,  conditional  on  standing  in  school  work 
and  record  as  an  employee,  that  is  all  the  employer  should  furnish, 
providing  these  would  furnish  sufficient  incentive  to  effort,  and 
would  not  lessen  the  man's  self -respect*  It  is  customary  for  a  student 
to  accept  free  tuition  through  a  scholarship  or  from  the  public, 
but  not  to  accept  money  for  living  expenses  except  from  his  parents, 
or  from  a  fellowship  that  he  has  himself  won. 

It  is  equally  important  and  entirely  reasonable  that,  if  the  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  Evans  is  in  any  sense  a  business  one  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Baltimore  Dry  Docks  Co.,  while  the  company  is  spend- 
ing its  money  for  the  education  of  these  young  men,  it  should  take 
no  more  than  a  fair  business  risk  of  losing  these  young  men  soon 
after  they  have  completed  tfieir  education.    One  way  to  retain  the 
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men  in  the  employ  of  the  company  would  be  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment corresponding  to  the  indenture  of  an  apprentice. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  would  bring  as  satisfactory 
results,  either  from  the  business  standpoint,  or  the  educational  stand- 
point,, as  a  plan  whereby  the  employee's  interest  in  the  company's 
work  and  welfare  are  maintained  throughout  the  process  of  educa- 
tion.   It  is  believed  that  this  can  be  done. 

These  two  fundamental  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  part-time — probably  a  half-time — plan  of  schooling  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory  one.  By  having  the  men  work  in  the  industry  half 
of  the  time  in  pairs  there  would  always  be  a  man  for  the  job  in  the 
industry  and  also  a  man  in  the  school  to  receive  instruction.  Both 
the  industry  and  the  school  could  go  on  without  serious  interrup- 
tion. If  a  man  makes  the  best  of  his  opportunities  for  study  outside 
of  working  hours,  and  does  not  spend  money  wastefully,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  half-time  pay  would  provide  his  necessary  living  ex- 
penses. 

The  first  and  the  greatest  educational  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  is  to  provide  a  satisfactory  means  of  getting  the  man  through 
his  secondary  schooling.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  these  men  have 
not  graduated  from  a  high  school,  and  that  they  must  first  be  given 
a  course  to  prepare  them  for  entrance  to  the  engineering  college. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  the  ordinary  public  high  school  is  not 
the  best  place  for  such  a  group  of  students.  In  the  first  place  the 
men  would  be  older  than  public  high-school  students  pursuing  the 
same  studies ;  they  would  feel  uncomfortable,  to  say  the  least,  under 
such  conditions. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  not  be  practicable  for  these  men  to 
enter  into  all  the  school  activities  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  regular  full-time  high-school  students.  They  could 
not  afford  to  be  diverted  from  their  study  and  work  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, or  at  least  in  the  same  way,  that  has  become  common  in  most 
high  schools;  yet  they  should  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  right 
kind  of  physical  training  and  recreation. 

In  the  third  place,  while  this  group  of  students  must  cover  the 
same  essential  studies  for  college  entrance  as  the  regular  high-school 
students,  they  will  have  to  do  it  in  a  different  way ;  at  first,  at  least, 
they  need  to  be  taught  by  different  methods.  There  must  be  some 
of  the  same  intensified  atmosphere  in  the  school  as  in  the  shop ;  they 
must  have  a  chance  to  complete  the  course  in  a  less  number  of  school 
hours  than  is  common  in  high  schools.  The  college  preparation  of 
eighth-grade  graduates  ought  by  this  means  to  be  completed  in  five 
years  on  a  half-time  basis,  possibly  less,  if  it  is  an  all-year-round 
school.  With  selected  students  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
could  be  accomplished. 
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These  observations  argue  for  a  special  secondary  school  for  the 
100  selected  men. 

As  to  possibilities  for  such  a  school  in  Baltimore,  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  Market  Street  building  of  the  Maryland 
Institute  is  not  used  very  much  in  the  daytime,  that  the  facilities 
in  this  building  could  with  a  little  adjustment  be  made  satisfactory, 
and  that  such  a  school  is  in  harmony  with  the  aims  of  that  insti- 
tution. 

If  50  out  of  100  men  starting  on  such  a  course  could  be  ready 
for  the  engineering  college  at  one  time,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  would  be  willing  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  taking  such  a  group  on  a  part-time  basis — perhaps  three 
months  at  the  factory  and  three  months  at  the  university — provided 
the  extra  expense  involved  in  such  a  scheme  were  to  be  met.  If 
the  local  university  could  not  do  this,  some  other  would  be  glad 
to  do  it.  In  fact,  the  plan  proposed  is  in  harmony  with  the  ex- 
perience of  the  engineering  department  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, where  a  cooperative  part-time  plan  has  been  in  operation 
since  1911.  After  five  or  possibly  six  years  of  part-time  college 
work  a  man  would  receive  his  degree  in  engineering. 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  plan,  carried  out  by  efficient,  sympa- 
thetic teachers  and  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  management 
of  the  Baltimore  Dry  Docks  Co.,  would  provide  a  great  opportunity 
to  young  men  of  ambition  and  ability  and  would  insure  to  the  com- 
pany the  needed  supply  of  trained  technologists,  executives,  and 
engineers. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  September  21, 1920. 

Sir  :  On  May  14-15  I  held  in  Washington  a  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion for  Highway  Engineering  and  Highway  Transport.  This  was 
attended  by  about  75  highway  engineers,  deans  and  supervisors  of 
engineering  in  colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools,  National, 
State,  and  county  highway  commissioners,  and  men  interested  in 
highway  and  automotive  transportation.  Out  of  this  conference 
there  grew  a  committee  which  will  continue  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  until  the  desired  results  in  more  adequate  preparation  for 
these  phases  of  education  have  been  obtained.  The  proceedings  of 
the  conference  have  been  edited  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.    I  am  herewith  transmitting  the  manuscript. 

This  bulletin  contains  much  material  of  immediate  and  practical 
value  to  those  who  are  directly  interested  in  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion for  highway  engineering  and  highway  transport.  I  am,  there- 
fore, asking  that  it  be  printed  as  early  as^possible. 

.Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


EDUCATION  FOR  HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING 
AND  HIGHWAY  TRANSPORT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Preliminary  investigations  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  State  highway  departments, 
and  other  agencies  national  in  scope,  have  revealed  the  necessity  of  a 
relatively  large  number  of  college-trained  men  able  to  cope  with  the 
many  problems  of  highway  and  highway  transportation  engineering. 

In  order  to  determine  more  accurately  these  needs  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  called  a  meeting  of  a  committee  on  January  28, 
1920,  in  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  committee,  in  addition  to 
Commissioner  Claxton,  included  the  following:  Mr.  T.  Warren 
Allen,  general  inspector,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  Mr.  A.  T.  Gold- 
beck,  engineer  of  tests,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Mann,  chairman,  Advisory  Board,  War  Plans  Division,  War  De- 
partment; Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  and  Dr.  Walton  C.  John,  Bureau  of 
Education. 

The  committee  studied  in  a  general  way  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
problems  facing* the  colleges  of  engineering;  first,  with  respect  to 
the  improvement  of  highway  engineering  curricula;  second,  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  college-trained  highway  engineers  probably 
required  in  the  near  future ;  third,  with  respect  to  increased  research 
in  highway  construction  problems. 

It  was  recommended  that  further  inquiry  should  be  made  into 
the  problems  presented,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  data. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  the  leaders  in  the  automotive  and  tire 
industries  became  aware  of  a  need  of  a  large  number  of  college- 
trained  men  to  further  the  many  interests  of  highway  transportation. 
Consequently,  representatives  of  highway  transport  interests  were 
called  into  conference  on  February  13, 1920,  by  Mr.  Roy  D.  Chapin. 
president  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  The  conference  group  in- 
cluded Mr.  R.  C.  Hargreaves,  vice  president  of  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Association,  and  district  manager  of  the  Goodrich  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  of  Detroit,  who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting; 
Mr.  Pyke  Johnson,  secretary  of  the  highways  committee  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Mr.  C.  W.  Reid,  chief  of  the  transportation  bureau  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Council,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  E.  T.  Herbig,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  National  Association  of  Motor  Truck  Sales 
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Managers,  Wabash  Ind. ;  Mr.  C.  S.  Pike,  Paige  Motor  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  O.  T.  Hillschaf er,  Chandler  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio : 
Mr.  John  S.  Pearson,  representing  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  president  of 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia;  and  Dr.  Walton  C.  John,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  this  meeting  to  ascertain  in  a  general 
way  the  extent  of  the  demands  for  auto-truck  operators,  fleet  mana- 
gers, transportation  managers,  and  transportation  salesmen.  It  was 
agreed  that  each  one  of  the  interests  represented  at  the  meeting 
should  endeavor  to  define  more  clearly  the  problems  which  were 
being  raised  in  order  that  at  a  future  time  suitable  recommendations 
might  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  colleges  and  schools  of  engineering 
as  well  as  for  the  industries. 

With  this  in  mind  a  conference  was  called  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Association  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  at 
the  Michigan  Union,  on  April  15,  1920.  This  meeting  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  automotive  and  tire  industries,  the  Michigan 
State  Highway  Commission,  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials,  colleges  of  engineering,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  following  delegates  were  present : 

C.  R.  Alden,  head  of  the  engineering  department,  Detroit  Institute  of 
Technology. 

A.  H.  Blanchard,  professor  of  highway  engineering  and  highway  transport, 
University  of  Michigan,  and  president  National  Highway  Traffic  Association. 

Roy  D.  Chapin,  president  Hudson  Motor  Gar  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  vice  president 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

H.  R.  Cobleigh,  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Cushman,  Federal  board  for  Vocational  Education,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

F.  W.  Davis,  consulting  engineer,  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  • 

George  C.  Diehl,  chairman  Good  Roads  Board,  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Hargreaves,  vice  president  National  Highway  Traffic  Association  and 
district  manager  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

W.  K.  Hatt,  head  of  the  school  of  civil  engineering,  Purdue  University,  La- 
fayette, Ind. 

E.  T.  Herbig,  secretary  and  treasurer  National  Association  of  Motor  Truck 
Sales  Managers,  Wabash,  Ind. 

O.  T.  Hillshafer,  Chandler  Motor  Car  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Charles  S.  Howe,  president  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Walton  C.  John,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pyke  Johnson,  secretary  of  Highways  Committee,  National  Automobile  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  E.  Myers,  professor  of  industrial  education,  University  of  Michigan,  and 
supervisor  of  education  for  State  board  for  vocational  education,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Frank  F.  Rogers,  chairman  State  highway  commission,  Lansing,  Mich. 

H.  M.  Rugg,  director  of  technical  instruction,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

H.  G.  Shirley,  secretary  Federal  Highway  Council,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  E.  Biggs,  professor  of  civil  engineering,  University  of  Michigan. 


CONDENSED  REPORT  OF  THE  PRELIMINARY  CONFERENCE  ON 
HIGHWAY  AND  HIGHWAY  TRANSPORT  ENGINEERING  EDUCA- 
TION, ANN  ARBOR,  MICH.,  APR.  15,  1920. 

The  preliminary  conference  on  highways  and  highway  transport 
engineering  education  was  held  in  the  Michigan  Union,  April  15, 1920. 

The  temporary  chairman,  Mr.  Boy  D.  Chapin,  called  the  meeting 
to  order  at  11  a.  m.  Before  introducing  the  cEairman  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Chapin  called  attention  to  the  important  changes  in  the  mode  of 
living  in  this  country  which  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  motor 
car.  The  automobile  and  motor  truck  have  become  vital  factors  in 
maintaining  our  economic  equilibrium. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  country  wit- 
nessed a  great  period  of  railroad  constriction.  However,  in  recent 
years  relatively  little  railroad  construction  has  been  undertaken,  but 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  use  of  highways  for  the  shorter 
hauls.  The  war  made  it  clear  that  the  roads  had  become  very  im- 
portant commercial  arteries;  and,  on  account  of  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  highway  transport,  unusual  problems  have  developed  in 
highway  construction  and  maintenance  in  addition  to  those  of  high- 
way transport. 

Among  those  problems  is  that  of  the  education  of  men  capable  of 
meeting  the  issues  of  the  new  era  of  gas. 

The  automobile  industries  doubtless  employ  more  trades  than  any 
other  industry,  and  each  of  these  must  have  men  who  understand  the 
problems  connected  with  auto  transportation. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  to  study  the  means  by  which 
colleges  and  universities  can  be  helped  in  developing  the  right 
courses  of  study  and  in  obtaining  those  men  which  are  urgently 
needed  in  the  development  of  highways  and  highway  transport  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chapin  then  introduced  the  chairman  of  the  day,  Mr.  K.  C. 
Hargreaves,  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Hargreaves  emphasized  the  importance  of  this  new  era  in 
transportation.  Attention  was  called  to  the  value  of  the  work  done 
up  to  the  present  by  highway  engineers  in  building  roads  for  this 
new  type  of  transport. 

Nevertheless,  the  time  has  come  for  the  preparation  of  fundamen- 
tal data  concerning  the  many  phases  of  highway  transport,  similar 
in  scope  and  importance  to  the  notable  work  by  Wellington  entitled 
"  The  Economic  Theory  of  the  Location  of  Railroads." 
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Mr.  Frank  F.  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  Michigan  State  Highway 
Commission,1  was  introduced  at  this  time. 

He  stated  that  out  of  the  250  employees  now  working  for  the  State 
highway  department  about  80  or  90  are  graduated  civil  engineers; 
the  rest  are  men  who  have  had  more  or  less  engineering  education, 
with  the  exception  of  the  clerical  and  auditing  forces.  Mr.  Rogers's 
preference  is  for  college  graduates  who  have  been  raised  on  the  farm 
or  in  a  small  country  village,  for  men  who  understand  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  farmer. 

It  was  also  brought  out  that  the  time  had  come  when  there  should 
be  a  clear  understanding  between  the  manufacturers  and  users  of 
motor  vehicles — particularly  trucks — that  these  vehicles  should  not 
be  built,  nor  should  they  be  loaded,  beyond  certain  limits,  in  order 
that  the  expense  of  road  building  might  not  reach  a  prohibitive 
figure. 

The  chairman  next  introduced  Mr.  George  C.  Diehl,  county  engi- 
neer, Buffalo,  N.  Y.  • 

Mr.  Diehl  discussed  the  highway  engineering  and  highway  trans- 
port professions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  boy.  He 
called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  building  the  boy's  character  by 
means  of  a  work  or  a  profession  which  will  be  of  utility  and  service- 
Such  vocations  are  found  in  modern  highway  construction  and  in 
those  industries  which  center  about  auto  transportation. 

Furthermore,  boys  and  girls  should  know  the  value  of  the  high- 
way. The  study  of  the  road  problems  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
college,  but  should  be  a  part  of  elementary  and  high  school  programs. 

Students  should  know  the  rules  of  the  road  and  of  traffic. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  highway  officers  of  all  types  should  have  a 
far  greater  acquaintance  with  the  economics  of  road  construction  and 
of  traffic  regulations. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Shirley,  secretary  of  the  Federal  Highway  Council, 
stated  that  road  builders  could  put  the  crust  of  the  road  together. 
They  could  assemble  the  materials,  they  could  mix  them,  and  they 
could  spread  them  for  the  slab;  but  up  to  the  present  nothing  was 
definitely  known  of  the  construction  or  the  contents  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  slab  is  to  rest.  Few  superficial  tests  have  been  made. 
Nothing  is  known  concerning  the  attraction  or  the  gravitation  of  the 
soil ;  nothing  about  its  bearing  power. 

Not  until  the  problem  of  the  soil  is  solved  will  roads  be  built  sub- 
stantially or  economically. 

The  next  on  the  program  was  Mr.  E.  T.  Herbig,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  National  Association  of  Motor  Truck  Salesmen,  who 
said,  in  brief: 

1  Mr.  Rogers  was  also  delegated  to  represent  Mr.  Paul  D.  Sargent,  president  ftf  tat 

American  Association  of  State  Highway  Official*. 
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There  are  700,000  motor  trucks  in  the  country  to-day,  representing 
an  investment  of  nearly  $2,000,000,000.  This  does  not  include  upkeep 
and  maintenance,  which  reach  a  very  much  higher  figure.  Yet  it  is 
said  that  the  motor-truck  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

Motor-truck  fleets  are  being  operated  to  an  increasing  extent  by 
individual  owners.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  American  Eailway 
Express  Co.,  that  now  operates  approximately  2,000  motor  trucks. 
The  Armour,  Swift,  Cudahy,  Morris,  and  Wilson  packing  companies 
own  and  operate  very  large  fleets  of  motor  trucks. 

The  truck  manufacturers  are  seeking  men  competent  to  take  over 
the  handling  and  supervision  of  these  large  investments  in  motor- 
truck equipment.    These  men  are  hard  to  find. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  to-day  the  motor-truck  manu- 
facturers are  not  selling  merely  motor  trucks;  they  are  selling 
transportation — that  is,  fitting  the  particularly  well-adapted  trans- 
portation unit  to  the  particular  job. 

In  view  of  the  opportunities  opening  up  for  trained  motor-truck 
engineers,  transportation  experts,  etc.,  special  courses,  collegiate  in 
character,  should  be  offered  for  the  training  of  these  men.  The 
training  of  motor-bus  and  motor-truck  drivers  deserves  special  atten- 
tion in  view  of  the  important  investments  involved. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Davis,  of  the  Pierce- Arrow  Co.,  followed  and  spoke  of 
his  effort  to  train  men  to  take  charge  of  motor-truck  fleets.  In  pre- 
paring for  his  lectures  he  found  a  great  deal  of  information  avail- 
able but  in  poorly  organized  form.  There  was,  indeed,  a  great  need 
of  a  handbook  on  highway  transport,  just  as  the  chairman  had  re- 
marked. 

The  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  has  planned  to  gather  data 
concerning  the  rudiments  of  the  science  of  transport  engineering. 

THE  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

After  adjournment  for  lunch  the  afternoon  session  was  called  to 
order  by  Chairman  Hargreaves  at  2  p.  m.  Mr.  Chapin  at  this  time 
spoke  of  the  greatly  increased  use  of  the  passenger  automobile.  This 
adds  materially  to  the  problems  now  under  discussion.  Nevertheless, 
education  for  the  automotive  industries  goes  far  beyond  that  of 
training  skilled  engineers  or  mechanics.  It  means  the  preparation 
of  men  for  such  varied  services  as  are  found  in  advertising,  service, 
and  executive  departments.  The  educational  problem  is  indeed  a 
general  one. 

President  C.  S.  Howe,  of  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  was  next 
introduced. 

His  viewpoint  was  that  of  the  college  executive.  He  agreed  with 
the  speaker  who  had  said  u  We  did  not  know  very  much  about  high- 
way construction  ";  he  would  go  further  and  say  "  We  dont  know 
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anything  about  it."  When  the  best  road  an  engineer  can  build  is 
put  down  and  goes  all  to  pieces  in  one  season,  and  the  bottom  also 
drops  out,  it  is  evident  the  engineer  did  not  know  the  principles  of 
highway  construction. 

A  special  study  of  the  highway  should  be  made,  preferably  by  a 
Government  organization  with  adequate  authority  and  plenty  of 
money.  This  organization  should  experiment  with  all  kinds  of  soils 
and  all  kinds  of  roads. 

As  to  the  colleges,  they  are  very  desirous  of  helping  in  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems,  but  they  are  limited  in  many  ways  and  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  money.  A  large  number  of  college  faculty 
members  are  leaving  because  manufacturers  offer  higher  salaries 
than  the  colleges  can  pay.  If  the  colleges  are  to  expand  and  give 
the  industries  the  men  they  want,  college  faculties  must  be  greatly 
enlarged,  but  the  increased  amounts  needed  to  pay  the  new  profes- 
sors can  not  at  present  be  obtained.  The  situation  is  also  further 
complicated  by  the  great  increase  in  college  enrollments. 

As  to  specialization  in  engineering,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  a 
danger  of  overspecialization  on  account  of  the  demands  of  the  many 
and  varied  industries  for  specialized  courses  or  curricula.  The  col- 
lege should  not  specialize  too  much.  Perhaps  the  additional  special 
training  now  needed  in  highway  and  highway  transport  engineering 
could  be  successfully  carried  on  in  a  practical  way  during  the  fresh- 
man, sophomore,  and  junior  vacation  periods.  This  experience  would 
make  the  students  more  useful  to  the  industries  immediately  after 
graduation. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  these  students  must  take 
up  something  that  will  pay  them,  so  that  they  can  lay  up  money  to 
live  on  the  following  year  while  they  continue  their  college  work. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Hatt,  of  Purdue  University,  was  the  next  speaker. 
He  called  attention  to  the  unexpected  load  under  which  the  engineer- 
ing schools  are  staggering.  He  suggested  that  the  automotive  inter- 
ests should  endow  chairs  in  highway  transport  and  should  come  to 
the  campus  as  other  organizations  are  doing  and  recruit  students  for 
their  own  needs,  and  at  the  same  time  there  should  be  established 
organic  cooperative  relations  in  the  colleges  for  reciprocal  service  in 
training  men  for  these  industries. 

In  introducing  the  next  speaker,  Prof.  A.  H.  Blanchard,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Chairman  Hargreaves  spoke  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  university  in  developing  comprehensive  courses  in  high- 
way engineering  and  highway  transport  and  in  offering  special 
facilities  for  study  and  research  to  engineers  in  active  service. 

Prof.  Blanchard,  in  the  opening  of  his  remarks,  stated  that  the 
men  to  be  trained  by  the  universities  for  positions  in  the  field  of 
highway  engineering  fall  into  three  classes:  First,  the  men  who 
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are  to  enter  the  highway  departments  of  our  States,  counties,  and 
municipalities ;  second,  the  men  who  are  to  be  engineers  for  highway 
contractors;  and,  third,  the  men  who  are  to  occupy  the  positions  of 
sales  engineers  for  companies  manufacturing  highway  machinery 
and  materials.  As  has  already  been  outlined,  the  defiiand  for  those 
men  far  exceeds  the  supply.    How  is  the  demand  being  met  to-day? 

Highway  engineering  in  the  majority  of  the  institutions  through- 
out the  United  States  is  looked  upon  as  a  side  issue.  In  many  insti- 
tutions the  course  in  highway  engineering  consists  of  descriptions 
of  methods  of  constructing  various  types  of  roads  and  pavements. 
Naturally  the  result  has  been  that  only  two  or  possibly  three  hours 
per  week  for  a  half  year  of  the  entire  four  years  have  been  devoted 
to  this  subject,  and  in  the  majority  of  institutions  the  work  has 
been  given  by  men  who  have  had  no  training  in  highway  engineering 
and  have  no  interest  in  it.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  institutions  only  give  a  two  or  three  hours'  course,  the  presidents, 
trustees,  or  boards  of  regents  do  not  consider  it  practicable  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  man  who  is  especially  trained  in  that  field. 

The  situation  is  complicated  in  those  institutions  which  feel  that 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  highway  engineering,  because  many 
able  teachers  of  highway  engineering  are  leaving  educational  insti- 
tutions on  account  of  the  low  salaries  paid  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  can  secure  professional  or  commercial  positions  in  high- 
way work  to  which  is  attached  satisfactory  financial  remuneration. 
If  it  is  desired  that  highway  engineering  be  taught  in  the  near  future 
by  properly  trained  men,  it  will  be  necessary  to  select  institutions 
well  distributed  throughout  the  United  States  and  to  create  chairs  of 
highway  engineering  which  shall  be  independent  of  the  financial 
budgets  of  the  institutions  concerned. 

Following  this  Prof.  Blanchard  outlined  various  courses  in  high- 
way engineering  and  highway  transport.  In  order  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation the  outlines  are  given  on  pages  87-91  in  connection  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  on  highway  transport  education 
at  the  Washington  conference. 

By  special  invitation  of  the  chairman,  Prof.  H.  E.  Biggs,  of  the 
department  of  civil  engineering  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  gave 
a  historical  r6sum6  of  the  development  of  highway  engineering  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Pri6r  to  October,  1912,  the  work  in  the  department  of  civil  engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  Michigan  did  not  include  any  separate 
course  in  highway  engineering.  The  only  attention  devoted  to  the 
subject  was  a  small  part  of  the  time  of  a  course  on  general  municipal 
engineering  problems. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  the  department  was  recognized  and  the  chair 
of   civil   engineering   was   divided,  new   chairs   being   created   in 
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structural  engineering,  sanitary  engineering,  hydraulic  engineering, 
and  highway  engineering.  This  latter  chair  was  not  filled  at  the 
time  that  it  was  created,  but  new  men  were  called  to  the  university 
to  the  other  three  new  full  professorships. 

A  course  in  highway  engineering,  two  hours  a  week  during  the 
senior  year,  was  inaugurated  at  this  time  and  was  required  of  all 
students  in  civil  engineering. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  it  became  evident  to  the  staff  that  highway 
engineering  was  a  subject  of  vital  importance  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, and  that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  State  highway  department  and  the  county,  to  devote  more 
attention  to  the  subject  than  had  been  done  in  the  past. 

Consequently,  Mr.  John  R.  Cox  was  asked  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  subject  of  highway  engineering.  Courses  in  roads  and  pave- 
ments, design  of  highway  structures,  highway  laboratory,  and  high- 
way and  municipal  surveys  were  inaugurated  in  the  fall  of  1914. 
During  this  year  it  was  felt  that  the  work  of  the  highway  laboratory 
could  be  very  greatly  extended  and  its  usefulness  to  the  State  em- 
phasized if  it  were  placed  at  the  service  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
A  program  was  formulated  and  perfected  by  the  board  of  regents 
under  which  the  highway  laboratory  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
officials  throughout  the  State  and  all  tests  of  highway  materials  such 
as  cement,  rock,  sand  and  gravel,  concrete,  asphalt,  asphalt  mixtures, 
asphalt  block,  brick,  and  culvert  pipe  were  made  by  the  laboratory 
free  of  charge.  One  permanent  assistant  was  placed  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  during  the  year  a  considerable  number  of  tests  were  made. 

During  the  next  four  years  the  work  of  the  department  grew 
rapidly  and  interest  in  the  work  developed  very  largely  among  the 
students.  A  most  cordial  relation  has  always  existed  between  the 
departments  in  the  university  and  the  State  highway  department,  the 
university  being  unreservedly  back  of  every  move  which  has  been 
made  by  the  State  highway  commissioner  to  better  conditions  and 
methods  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

With  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cox  to  accept  the  county  engineership 
of  Washtenaw  roads  in  the  fall  of  1919,  Prof.  Arthur  H.  BlancharJ 
was  appointed  professor  of  highway  engineering  in  charge  of  the 
university  work. 

Prof.  Blanchard  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  short,  period 
mid- winter  courses  which  were  perfected  by  the  regents  and  put  into 
effect  in  a  small  way  during  the  year  1919-20.  The  amount  of  work 
in  highway  engineering  was  somewhat  increased  and  the  courses  en- 
riched, so  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  probable  that  the  Michigan 
work  is  unexcelled  in  any  university  in  the  general  character  of  the 
course  that  is  required  of  graduates  taking  this  line  of  activity.  At 
the  same  time  that  Prof.  Blanchard  was  appointed,  Mr.  John  H. 
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Bateman,  engineer  for  the  State  highway  commission,  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  highway  engineering  and  director  of  the  labora- 
tory. The  laboratory  work  has  been  systematized  and  very  greatly 
increased.  In  the  fall  of  1919  the  laboratory  was  recognized  as  the 
official  State  laboratory  of  the  State  highway  department.  At  the 
present  time  the  work  of  the  laboratory  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  five  assistants  are  employed,  and  during  the  month  of  June,  1920, 
the  laboratory  completed  198  tests  for  the  State  highway  department, 
9  for  municipalities  of  the  State,  10  for  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  1  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  a  total  of  218 
tests. 

In  the  spring  of  1919  Mr.  Boy  D.  Chapin,  president  of  the  Hudson 
Motor  Car  Co.,  of  Detroit,  an  alumnus  of  the  university,  urged  on 
the  civil  engineering  staff  and  on  the  authorities  of  the  university  the 
importance  of  devoting  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  highway 
transportation  and  the  relation  of  the  highways  and  the  traffic  to  take 
care  of  it,  suggesting  that  courses  in  highway  economics  and  high- 
way transport  be  established.  During  the  past  year  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  subject.  One  course  was  offered  and  given 
among  the  short-period  courses,  and  courses  were  outlined  for  regu- 
lar university  work  in  this  subject 

Plans  are  on  foot  for  a  closer  correlation  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mechanical  engineering,  under  which  head  the  subdepartment 
of  automobile  engineering  is  thoroughly  established  at  Michigan,  and 
the  work  of  civil  engineering. 

It  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  present  time,  during  the  period  of  large 
expenditures  in  the  building  of  roads  and  in  view  of  the  greatly  in- 
creasing interest  in  that  subject,  is  the  time  for  the  colleges  to  devote 
their  best  energies  to  a  thorough  study  of  all  phases  of  the  economics 
and  engineering  of  the  subject.  The  president  and  board  of  regents 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  have  been  prompt  in  their  recognition 
of  the  timeliness  of  this  work  and  have  been  liberal  in  the  extreme  in 
their  support  of  it,  in  line  with  their  general  policy  of  devoting  all 
available  funds  to  the  particular  line  of  work  which  is  of  present  im- 
portance and  value  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

In  this  manner  the  work  in  highway  engineering  and  highway 
transport  has  grown  at  the  University  of  Michigan  from  a  very  small 
beginning  six  years  ago  to  the  work  of  importance  and  magnitude 
from  the  educational  standpoint  and  of  merit  as  an  adjunct  and 
auxiliary  of  the  State  highway  department. 

From  the  outset  it  has  been  entirely  free  from  politics  and  free 
from  jealousies.  The  work  is  distinct.  The  university  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  building  of  roads  in  the  State  other  than  in  a  purely 
advisory  capacity  in  the  matter  of  passing  upon  the  quality  of  ma- 
terials and  the  general  subject  of  standards  of  specifications  for 
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materials.  The  majority  of  work  is  clearly  the  training  and  prepara- 
tion of  men  for  service  in  the  field  of  highway  engineering  and  in 
the  new  field  of  transportation  which  is  developing  and  will  develop 
in  our  modern  highways. 

At  the  chairman's  request  a  brief  summary  of  the  discussions  of 
the  committee  were  made  by  Dr.  Walton  C.  John,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  who  called  attention  also  to  the  fundamental  work  car- 
ried on  by  Mr.  Chapin  and  Mr.  Hargreaves  and  their  associates  in 
Washington  at  the  time  of  the  war. 

The  results  of  the  national  crisis  in  transportation  have  led  almost 
directly  to  this  meeting  in  Ann  Arbor  and  to  the  proposed  confer- 
ence soon  to  be  held  in  Washington. 

A  clear  outline  of  some  of  the  larger  problems  now  before  the  com- 
mittee is  found  in  the  book  entitled  "  Democracy  in  Reconstruc- 
tion."2 In  his  chapter  on  "Motorized  highways  the  basis  of  a 
national  transport  system,"  Mr.  Hargreaves  has  shown  concisely  the 
relation  of  an  adequately  planned  and  managed  motor  transport 
system  to  the  economic  development  6f  the  country  in  time  of  peace. 
He  has  also  pointed  out  its  determining  character  as  an  agency  in 
the  successful  prosecution  of  war. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  resolutions  were  proposed  by  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee and,  on  being  put  to  a  vote  by  the  chairman,  were  passed : 

Whereas  American  science  and  industry  have  forged  a  new  unit  of  highway 
transportation  which  is  destined  to  bring  about  far-reaching  changes  in  life 
and  in  thought,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the  world ;  and 

Whereas  as  a  vital  necessity  to  the  econon.ic  development  of  those  prob- 
lems not  alone  in  the  economic  location,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  our 
highways,  but  In  the  preparation  of  skilled  men  to  undertake  both  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  these  highways  and  of  the  Industries  devoted  to  the 
production  of  these  units  of  transportation,  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  seen  fit  to  meet  the  need  for  better  high- 
ways with  appropriations  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  roadbeds 
which  can  only  be  expended  efficiently  and  intelligently  as  we  comprehend 
In  the  fullest  extent  the  relationship  existing  between  the  highway  and  high- 
way transportation,  while  industry  has  created  giant  organizations  to  supply 
tlie  transportation  units;  and 

Whereas  these  problems,  culling  as  they  do  for  men  of  the  highest  collegiate 
and  vocational  preparation,  can  best  be  solved  through  the  development  of 
collegiate  and  vocational  education  in  highway  engineering  and  highway 
transportation:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  representatives  of  education,  industry,  and  Govern- 
ment, assembled  in  conference  at  Ann  Arbor  to  discuss  the  problems  before  us, 
do  call  upon  the  Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United 
States,  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 


3 "  Democracy  In  Reconstruction,'"  cditud  by  Frederick  A.  Cleveland  and  Joseph  Schafer. 
1910. 
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through  a  conference  to  be  held  In  Washington  and  consisting  of  the  leaders 
in  thought  and  in  action  on  this  subject ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  assist  and  advise  with  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  any  manner  which  he  may  deem  fitting,  the  chairman 
of  this  conference  is  directed  to  name  a  committee  of  three  members,  repre- 
senting education,  industry,  and  Government 

The  chairman  accordingly  appointed  the  following  gentlemen: 
Dr.  Walton  C.  John,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  {  Mr.  Thos.  H. 
MacDonald,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Koads,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture ;  and  Mr.  Pyke  Johnson,  secretary  of  the 
highways  committee,  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

At  this  conference  the  question  of  a  four-year  curriculum  in  high- 
way transport  and  cognate  subjects  will  be  carefully  studied.  We 
may  be  assured  that  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  this  confer- 
ence, both  in  behalf  of  highway  transport  education  and  highway 
engineering  education,  will  be  studied  carefully  by  engineering 
educators  at  large. 
19843°—  21 2 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  CONFERENCE  ON  HIGHWAY  EN- 
GINEERING AND  HIGHWAY  TRANSPORT  EDUCATION, 
HELD  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  MAY  14  AND  15,  1920. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Chairman:  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Bmeoutive  secretary:  Walton  C.  John,  specialist  in  charge  of  land-grant  col- 
lege statistics,  Bureau  of  Education. 

Educational  secretary:  F.  L.  Bishop,  dean  of  the  school  of  engineering,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education. 

Friday,  Mat  14,  Forenoon  Session. 

10.00  a.  m. 

(a)  Address  of  welcome  by  the  chairman,  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of 

Education. 
(6)  "The  Widening  Field  for  Engineers  In  Highway  Development,"  by 

Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  "  The  Need  for  Better  Trained  Men  in  Highway  Engineering  and  High- 

way Transport  Engineering,"  by  Roy  D.  Chapin,  president  of  the 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 

(d)  "What  Attitude  should  Technical  Schools  take  toward  the  Demand 

for  Training  In  a  New  Professional  Specialty,"  by  Samuel  P.  Capen, 
director  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

(e)  "The  Curricula  in  Highway  Engineering  and  Transportatlon,n  by 

Walton  C.  John,  specialist  in  charge  of  land-grant  college  statistics, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

12.80  p.  m.  Recess. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Group  Meetings. 
2.15  p  m. 

(a)  Conference  committee  on  highway  engineering  education. 

Chairman :  Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads. 
Educational  subcommittee:  Secretary,  W.  K.  Hatt,  head  of  the  school  of 
civil  engineering,   Purdue  University;   Hector  J.  Hughes,  professor  of 
civil  engineering,  Harvard  University ;  C.  J.  Tllden,  professor  of  engineer- 
ing mechanics,  Yale  University. 
(6)  Conference  committee  on  highway  transportation  education. 

Chairman :  George  C.  Diehl,  chairman  good  roads  board,  American 
Automobile  Association. 
18 
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2.15  p.  m. — Continued. 

Educational  subcommittee:  Secretary,  A.  H.  Blanchard,  professor  of  high- 
way engineering  and  highway  transport,  University  of  Michigan ;  Emory 
R.  Johnson,  dean,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  University 
of  Pennsylvania ;  John  Weber,  associate  professor  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. University  of  Pittsburgh, 
(o)  Conference  committee  on  business  education  and  highway  and  technical 
research. 
Chairman :  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  president  of  the  State  University  of 
Maryland. 
Educational  subcommittee:  Secretary,  George  F.  Zook,  specialist  in  higher 
education,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education ;  A.  T.  Goldbeck,  engineer 
of  tests,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads ;  Charles  S.  Howe,  president  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
8.45  p.  m. 

Resolutions  committee. 
Chairman,  Roy  D.  Chapln,  president  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. ;  secretary, 
Pyke  Johnson,  secretary  highways  committee,  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

7.80  p.  m.  Banquet. 

Mr.  Roy  D.  Chapln,  presiding. 
Quests  of  honor. 

Hon.  John  Barton  Payne,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Townsend,  United  States  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Saturday,  Mat  15,  Forenoon  Session. 
10.00  a.  m. 

General  meeting. 

(a)  Reading  of  the  reports  and  resolutions  of  the  educational  subcom- 

mittees. 

(b)  Report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

(c)  Appointment  of  the  permanent  committee.  , 

(d)  General  discussion. 
12.45  p.  m. 

Adjournment. 


List  of  Those  Who  Attended  the  Conference  on  Htohwat  and  Highway 

Transportation  Engineering  Education. 


Representatives  of  Schools  of  Engineering,  etc. 

1.  A.  H.  Blanchard,  professor  of  highway  engineering  and  highway  transport, 

University*  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  president  National  High- 
way Traffic  Association. 

2.  W.  K.  Hatt,  head  of  the  school  of  civil  engineering,  Purdue  University, 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

3.  Emory  R.  Johnson,  dean  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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4.  Hector  J.  Hughes,  professor  of  highway  engineering,  Harvard  Engineering 

School,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

5.  C.  J.  Tilden,  professor  of  engineering  mechanics,  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

6.  C.  E.  Ferris,  dean  of  the  school  of  engineering,  University  of  Tennessee, 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

7.  T.  R.  Taliaferro,  dean  of  the  school  of  engineering,  State  University  of 

Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

8.  R.  H.  P.  Begg,  professor  of  civil  engineering,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 

Blacksburg,  Va. 

9.  John  Weber,  associate  professor  of  mechanical  engineering,  school  of  en- 

gineering, University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

10.  John  R.  Lapham,  assistant  professor  civil  engineering,  college  of  engineer- 

ing, George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

11.  S.  S.  Steinberg,  assistant  professor  of  civil  engineering,  school  of  engineering. 

State  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

12.  Harold  D.  Hatfield,  director  of  the  school  of  applied  science,  Howard  Uni- 

versity, Washington,  D.  C. 

13.  A.   J.   Scullen,   department   of  civil   engineering,   Catholic   University   of 

America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

State  and  County  Highway  Officers. 

1.  Paul  D.  Sargent,  chief  highway  engineer  of  Maine,  and  president  of  American 

Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  Augusta,  Me. 

2.  George  H.  Diehl,  county  engineer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  Good  Roads 

Board,  A.  A.  A. 

3.  W.  W.  Mack,  Delaware  Highway  Department,  Dover,  Del. 

4.  G.  P.  Coleman,  State  highway  commission,  Richmond,  Va. 

Executive  and  Managerial  Representatives  of  the  Automotive  and  Tire 

Industries. 

1.  Roy  D.  Chapln,  president  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  vice 

president  of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

2.  H.  S.  iHrestone,  president  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 

representing  Rubber  Association  of  America. 

3.  M.  L.  Heminway,  manager  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers'  Association, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

4.  E.  T.  Herbig,  National  Assoc,  of  Motor  Truck  Sales  Managers,  Wabash,  Ind. 

5.  P.  W.  Davis,  consulting  engineer,  Plerce-Arrow  Motor  Oar  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

6.  W.  V.  Logan,  manager  of  pneumatic  truck  tire  sales,  United  States  Tire  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

7.  R.  E.  Macduff,  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

8.  C.  S.  Pike.  Paige  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

9.  C.  M.  McCreery,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

10.  Raymond  Beck,  Goodrich  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,- Akron,  Ohio. 

11.  David  Thomas,  general  manager  Motor  Truck  Manufacturers9  Association, 

33  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

12.  Ernest  Farr,  director  Ship  by  Truck  Bureau,  Akron4  Ohio. 

13.  F.  G.  Whipple,  Service  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Wabash,  Ind. 

14.  A.  O.  Horrocks,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Representatives  of  Automobile  and  Transportation  Associations. 

1.  Pyke  Johnson,  secretary  highways  committee,  National  Automobile  Chamber 

of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  H.  R.  Oobleigh,  secretary  Service  Division,  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 

Commerce,  New  York  City. 

3.  M.  O.  Bldridge,  director  of  roads,  American  Automobile  Association,  Wash- 

ington, D.  C. 

4.  S.  M.  Williams,  president  Federal  Highway  Council,  Washington,  D.  C. 

5.  H.  G.  Shirley,  secretary  Federal  Highway  Council,  Washington,  D.  C. 

6.  C.   W.   Reid,   manager   transportation  bureau,   Federal  Highway   Council, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Representatives  of  Private  Firms  and  of  the  Automobile  Press. 

1.  A.  N.  Johnson,  consulting  highway  engineer,  Portland  Cement  Association, 

Chicago,  111. 

2.  Prevost  Hubbard,  chemical  engineer,  Asphalt  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  Clyde  Jennings,  managing  editor  Automotive  Industries,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

4.  Paul  Wooton,  representative  of  Engineering  News  Record  of  New  York,  N.  Y., 

610  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

5.  George  A.  Ricker,  representative  Portland  Cement  Association,  Union  Trust 

Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

6.  J.  F.  Witt,  care  of  Witt,  Nagle  &  Rollins  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Representatives  of  Higher  Institutions. 

1.  S.  P.  Capen,  director  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington, 

D.  0. 

2.  A.  F.  Woods,  president  of  State  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

3.  Charles  S.  Howe,  president  of  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

4.  H.  M.  Rugg,  director  of  technical  instruction,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Representatives  of  the  Federal  Government. 

War  Department. 

1.  C.  R.  Mann,  chairman,  Advisory  Board,  War  Plans  Division,  War  Depart- 

ment, Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  Lieut.  Col.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  Motor  Transport  Corps,  United  States  Army,  War 

Department. 

3.  Capt.   R.  A.  Osmun,  Motor  Transport  Corps,   United  States  Army,  War 

Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4.  E.  R.  Jackson,  Ordnance  Department,  United  States  Army,  War  Department. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Council  of  National  Defense. 

m 

5.  L.  L.  Robinson,  Council  of  National  Defense,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

6.  Capt.  Frederick  O.  Smith,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washing- 

ton, D.  C. 

7.  Roy  Dimmitt,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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THE  COMMISSIONER'S  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Gentlemen:  This  conference  has  been  called  at  the  request  of 
the  committee  on  resolutions  of  the  preliminary  conference  on  high- 
way and  highway  transport  education,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Association  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  April 
15,  1920. 

I  heartily  welcome  this  large  delegation  this  morning  and  at  the 
same  time  I  desire  to  express  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  his 
pleasure  in  having  you  meet  here  to  confer  on  a  question  which  is  of 
great  interest  to  him.  He  regrets  that  he  can  not  attend  the  morning 
session,  but  he  expects  to  be  present  this  evening. 

This  conference  is  significant  because  there  are  brought  together 
at  one  time  the  representatives  of  the  various  agencies  concerned  Vith 
highway  construction  and.highway  transport.  Other  modes  of  trans- 
portation are  also  represented  at  this  gathering. 

The  United  States  has  just  entered  a  new  era  of  highway  building, 
which,  if  properly  encouraged  and  rightfully  managed,  will  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  developing  the  manifold  resources  of  the, 
country.  The  demand  for  more  and  better  highways  is  to  a  large 
degree  caused  by  the  fact  that  growing  business  and  agricultural 
interests  are  determined  to  have  the  best  and,  in  the  long  run,  the 
cheapest  means  of  transporting  goods  as  well  as  persons. 

States,  counties,  and  townships,  for  years  and  decades  in  the 
"  slough  of  despond,"  are  awakening,  both  as  the  result  of  their  own 
Initiative  and  because  of  Federal  encouragement  to  see  that  the  good 
and  permanent  highway  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  of  a  sound  and 
progressive  policy  of  economic  development. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  tax  for  a  well-prepared  highway  is  less 
of  a  burden  than  the  age-long  and  discouraging  mud  tax  which  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  rural  development  everywhere. 

The  rapidly  increasing  use  of  the  automobile  and  the  autotruck 
is  an  important  index  of  both  business  and  social  development.  Per- 
haps the  most  serious  educational  question  facing  the  country  is 
that  of  the  rural  school.  Successful  rural  education,  as  exemplified 
in  the  modern  consolidated  school,  can  not  be  conducted  with  a  real 
measure  of  success  unless  from  each  school  there  radiate  from  30  to 
50  miles  of  good  roads,  over  which  autobuses  rapidly  course  their 
way  with  their  loads  of  children  and  youth,  back  and  forward  from 

school  and  home. 
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The  betterment  of  our  roads  means  the  widening  of  the  radius  of 
travel.  Those  who  have  been  suffering  the  effects  of  isolation  will 
receive  the  vision  and  education  which  increased  travel  and  intercom- 
munication always  have  given. 

The  more  we  study  our  civilization,  the  more  we  find  it  dependent 
upon  the  development  of  transportation  in  its  different  forms,  and 
in  no  small  degree  upon  highway  transportation. 

The  growing  demand  for  well-trained  men  to  carry  out  scientifi- 
cally the  great  highway  program  ahead  of  us  and  for  men  able  to 
properly  develop  our  highway  transport  facilities  has  created  a 
double  opportunity  for  our  colleges  to  serve  the  country  in  a  most 
helpful  manner  by  educating  broadly  and  thoroughly  the  men  nec- 
essary to  do  the  work. 

The  conference  is  charged,  therefore,  with  the  responsibility  of 
determining  and  stating  as  clearly  as  possible  the  needs  and  the 
qualifications  for  trained  men.  The  conference  will  also  assist  the 
college  by  giving  such  information  as  may  prove  helpful  in  making 
the  necessary  readjustments  in  the  courses  of  study,  and  in  further- 
ing research  in  the  problems  of  highways  and  highway  transport. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  OF  F.  L.  BISHOP 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  object  of  this  conference  is  to  present  clearly  to  the  public,  and 
primarily  to  the  engineering  schools,  the  economic  and  engineering 
problems  involved  in  the  training  of  a  larger  number  of  highway 
and  transport  engineers  and  some  suggestions  to  the  faculties  of  our 
engineering  schools  in  regard  to  the  development  of  courses  for  the 
training  of  these  men,  such  courses  to  emphasize  not  only  the 
engineering  features,  but  the  economics  of  highway  transport. 

The  personnel  of  the  conference  is  such  as  to  command  the  atten- 
tion of  those  interested  in  the  development  of  our  highways  and  illus- 
trates the  modern  method  of  solving  educational  problems,  namely, 
to  bring  together  the  men  who  are  to  use  the  young  men  trained  in 
our  colleges  with  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  their  education.  This 
results  in  a  clear  statement  of  the  type  of  training  required,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  educator  can  state  the  limits  which  of  necessity 
must  always  be  placed  on  the  training. 

Traffic  in  new  countries  always  follows  the  waterways.  When  the 
pioneers  begin  to  branch  from  these  lines  of  portage,  then  begins  the 
development  of  the  highways.  There  is  no  more  fascinating  and  in- 
teresting subject  in  the  history  of  civilization  than  the  development 
and  use  of  highways.    The  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States  recognized  that  transportation  and  communication  were  of 
primary  and  fundamental  importance,  if  the  Union  which  they  were 
creating  was  to  continue,  and  made  provision  for  the  building  of 
highways  known  as  post  roads. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  railroads  there  was  in  this 
country  a  notable  development  of  the  highways  and  there  still  re- 
main some  of  these,  such  as  the  post  road  connecting  Boston  and  New 
York,  the  National  Pike  from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  Kiver,  the  Phila- 
delphia-Pittsburgh Pike,  etc.  Over  these  highways  there  flowed 
from  the  east  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains  an  enormous  amount 
of  traffic,  and  those  sections  of  the  country  which  were  reached  by 
these  highways  were  naturally  the  earliest  to  develop. 

Railroads  were  looked  upon  as  substitutes  for  these  highways  and 
for  several  generations  the  country  lost  interest  in  the  development 
of  a  national  highway  system,  but  the  advent  of  the  automobile  pro- 
vided a  new  means  of  transportation  for  passengers  and  freight,  and 
there  immediately  arose  an  insistent  demand  for  better  ±oads.  This 
demand  has  been  constantly  increasing  and  reached  a  maximum  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  our  waterways  and  railroads  were  inadequate  to 
transport  the  enormous  volume  of  freight  which  was  necessary  in 
order  that  our  troops  might  be  maintained  upon  European  soil.  This 
traffic,  composed  largely  of  motor  trucks,  destroyed  to  a  considerable 
extent  our  existing  highways. 

The  problem  then  that  lies  before  us  is  twofold : 

First,  the  economic  question  involved  in  highways.  It  is  to  this 
economic  study  of  highways  that  I  would  particularly  call  your  at- 
tention. The  cost  of  transportation  in  different  countries  in  1902 
was  as  follows : s 

Cost  of  transportation. 


Countries. 


China < 

Japan 

Russia • 

Italy 

Austria 

Germany 

Fiance 

England 

United  States. 


Per 
ton-mile, 
in  cents. 

Wages 
per  day. 

SO.  10 

SO.  10 

.05 

,23 

.022 

.34 

.024 

.26 

.0225 

.50 

.0150 

.00 

.0190 

.80 

.0200 

1.04 

.0000 

2.60 

Second,  the  engineering  questions  involved  in  the  construction  of 
modern  highways. 

The  ever-increasing  size  of  the  automobile  trucks,  with  their  grow- 
ing use  in  wintertime,  requires  a  type  of  construction  for  roads  not 

*  Walker,  Gay  Morrison.     "  The  Measure  of  Civilisation,"  p.  110. 
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heretofore  used.  In  addition  is  the  necessity  for  reducing  grades, 
eliminating  curves,  etc.  That  the  funds  which  are  annually  appro- 
priated by  the  National,  State,  county,  and  municipal  governments 
may  be  properly  expended,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  expended 
under  proper  engineering  supervision.  The  men  for  this  work 
must  be  trained  in  our  engineering  schools.  Some  extraordinary 
effort  must  be  made  to  graduate  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  high- 
way engineers  from  our  educational  institutions  to  meet  this  need. 

Education  always  reacts  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  as  a  result 
w  may  look  to  the  engineering  schools  to  modify  their  courses  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  the  conference.  This  will  be  much  easier 
for  the  engineering  than  for  the  economic  phases  of  the  question. 

There  is  an  immense  number  of  definite  research  problems  in  high- 
way transport  quite  apart  from  what  are  usually  considered  engineer- 
ing problems.  Most  of  these  problems  must  be  solved  by  engineers 
trained  in  the  economics  of  highway  transport 

THE  WIDENING  FIELD  FOR  ENGINEERS  IN  HIGHWAY  IMPROVE- 
MENT AND  THEIR  TRAINING  FOR  THE  FIELD. 

By  Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads,  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Any  critical  period  in  which  production,  inclusive  of  the  problems 
of  distribution  and  transportation,  becomes  the  paramount  issue, 
awakens  the  public  to  the  importance  of  the  engineer's  work,  and 
directs  its  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  greater  supply  of  men 
trained  in  the  various  phases  of  the  engineering  profession.    Just 
now  the  interest  of  the  public  must  extend  further.    It  must  examine 
into  the  condition  in  which  the  educational  institutions  now  find 
themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  proper  support,  funds,  and 
enlarged  facilities.    There  must  be  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  past  these  institutions  have  exerted  profound  influence  to  advance 
engineering  knowledge,  and  that  there  is  now  a  demand  for  a  greater 
number  of  technically  trained  men  each  year  than  these  institutions 
can  possibly  prepare.    There  must  be  further  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  a  much  closer  correlation  of  the  interests  of  those  responsible 
for  the  instruction  of  engineers  in  the  planning  of  engineering 
courses  and  of  those  who  demand  and  will  absorb  the  services  of  the 
men  as  they  leave  the  institutions  is  not  only  desirable  but  high 
necessary.     In  this  connection  it  is  enlightening  to  follow  the  deve 
opment  of  engineering  courses  in  American  colleges  and  univers 
ties.     So  many  of  our  experiences  occur  in  cycles  that  such  a  stud 
may  be  regarded  as  forecasting  the  immediate  future  of  engineerin 
education,  and  from  this  viewpoint  the  history  of  this  developmen 
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rightfully  lends  encouragement  and  forms  a  stable  foundation  for 
an  optimistic  spirit  in  this  conference  in  its  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  supplying  trained  men  to  fill  the  demand  for  the  field  of 
highway  development. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  the  conditions  which  engineering  educators 
are  now  feeling  are  the  gravest  within  the  period  of  their  connec- 
tion with  educational  institutions.  True,  also,  is  the  lack  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  trained  men  in  all  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
profession  and  in  all  of  its  different  grades.  Still,  these  are  public 
questions,  and  in  the  past  it  has  always  seemed  to  require  grave 
issues  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  American  people  toward  the 
causes  and  to  stimulate  their  activity  in  removing  these  causes  and 
providing  the  proper  relief.  So  we  may  have  faith  that  satisfac- 
tory progress  will  be  made  in  overcoming  the  adverse  conditions 
which  exist  to-day,  if  proper  attention  is  given  these  matters  by 
those  in  a  position  to  give  the  public  correct  information. 

The  first  technical  school — Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute — was 
founded  in  1824.  This  was  the  only  school  of  its  kind  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  until  1847,  when  Harvard  established  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  Yale  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
The  University  of  Michigan  also  established  the  same  year  a  course 
in  civil  engineering.  Until  the  Civil  War  there  were  no  other 
schools  of  this  character.  In  1862,  however,  Congress  enacted  the 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  providing,  through  grants  of  public  lands, 
for  the  endowment  of  schools  to  teach  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  This  act  immediately  stimulated  the  establishment  of  techni- 
cal schools,  and  from  a  total  of  4  in  1860  the  number  increased  to 
70  by  1872  and  to  85  by  1880.  There  are  now  126  institutions  pro- 
viding engineering  courses,  46  of  which  are  land-grant  colleges 
operating  under  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  43  other  institutions  that  give  some 
engineering  instruction. 

In  the  5  years,  1911  to  1915,  it  is  estimated  that  17,000  engineers 
graduated,  an  average  rate  of  3,400  per  year.  During  the  previous  de- 
cade the  average  number  graduated  per  year  was  approximately  2,100. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates  per  year  during  the  present 
period  will  not  be  so  apparent  until  the  graduation  of  the  classes 
which  are  in  their  freshman  year  now.  Just  what  this  increase  will 
be  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  because  of  the  high  percentage  of 
students  who  dropped  out  of  college  between  their  freshman  and 
senior  years.  Based  on  past  experience  of  some  of  the  leading  engi- 
neering schools,  this  total  is  estimated  at  not  more  than  5.500.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  even  this  number  of  engineering  graduates 
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will  not  be  available  until  1923,  that  the  number  is  likely  to  be  much 
smaller  for  this  year  and  the  two  years  following,  and  that  these  men 
will  be  claimed  by  all  phases  of  engineering  and  particularly  by  the 
industries. 

The  four  general  branches  of  engineering — civil,  mechanical,  min- 
ing, and  electrical — have  developed  a  large  number  of  specialized 
phases,  training  in  which  is  offered  the  student  at  the  different  col- 
leges. As  illustrative  of  this  tendency,  instruction  is  given  in  the 
following,  as  well  as  many  other  fields  of  engineering:  Chemical, 
sanitary,  metallurgical,  railroad,  marine,  cement,  electro-chemical, 
textile,  automobile,  aeronautical,  ceramic,  highway,  agricultural,  and 
engineering  administration.  One  of  the  best-known  schools  offers 
at  least  15  specialized  courses. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  greater  number  of  these  specialized  courses 
have  a  direct  relationship  to  the  industries,  and  in  this  fact  apparently 
lies  the  crux  of  the  present  situation  as  far  as  the  future  supply  of 
highway  engineers  for  the  public  service  is  concerned. 

As  was  true  after  the  Civil  War,  so  now  a  great  demand  has  come 
suddenly  for  large  numbers  of  technically  trained  men,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  high-school  graduate  is,  under  the  plan  of 
education  generally  followed,  four  years  distant  from  his  availability 
to  meet  the  demands.  Industry  of  all  classes  has  been  so  tremen- 
dously stimulated  by  the  demand  for  increased  industrial  produc- 
tion and  so  well  supported  by  increased  prices  that  the  possibilities 
for  advancement  in  the  industrial  engineering  fields  offered  the 
young  man  when  choosing  his  college  course  are  alluring.  Every 
organization  is  naturally  selfish  in  its  desire  to  secure  the  best  men, 
and  the  industries  should  not  be  accused  of  a  greater  degree  of  selfish- 
ness than  other  organizations  who  require  men  technically  trained, 
but  industry  has  been  more  alert  in  offering  a  tempting  field  than 
the  public  and  semipublic  organizations,  such  as  the  railroads,  Fed- 
eral and  State  governmental  engineering  departments,  and  like  or- 
ganizations. 

It  seems  well  within  the  province  of  this  conference,  therefore, 
which  is  interested  in  the  relationship  of  the  engineer  to  the  high- 
way program  and  the  supplying  of  technically  trained  men  to  meet 
the  present  and  increasing  demands  in  this  field,  to  take  account  of 
the  widening  field  of  opportunity  offered  the  man  who  intends  to 
follow  some  engineering  profession  to  plan  the  proper  methods  by 
which  a  just  and  sufficient  proportion  of  young  men  may  be  con- 
stantly drawn  into  the  highway  field,  and  to  consider  modification  of 
present  methods  or  adoption  of  new  methods  to  make  the  engineering 
student  or  graduate  more  quickly  useful  and  more  immediately  avail- 
able for  responsible  positions. 
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ENLARGEMENT  OF  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  analyze  the  causes  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
highway  program.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  conference 
to  point  out  that  the  present  sentiment  for  highway  improvement 
is  founded  upon  the  sure  basis  of  a  direct  interest  in  highway  im- 
provement on  the  part  of  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  our 
entire  population,  and  that  percentage  is  rapidly  increasing.  This 
has  been  brought  about,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  use  of  the  passenger  car  and  the  more  recent  freight-carrying 
motor  truck.  The  expenditures  for  highway  improvement  are  in- 
creasing at  a  remarkable  rate,  as  shown  by  the  following  schedule. 

Total  expenditure*  for  roads,  by  years,  in  the  United  States. 

Year.  Total. 

1916 $272, 634, 413 

1917 279, 915, 832 

1918 286, 098, 192 

1919  (estimated) 303,670, 105 

1920  (estimated  available  for  expenditure) 783, 000, 000 

The  tremendous  increase  from  the  total  estimated  expenditure  in 
1919  of  approximately  303  millions  of  dollars  to  the  estimated 
amount  available  for  the  present  year  of  more  than  600  millions  is 
in  itself  indicative  of  the  widening  field  of  opportunity  for  the 
technically  trained  engineer  or  the  young  nvn  who  is  seeking  to 
choose  a  profession  offering  wide  opportunity.  It  is,  of  course,  cer- 
tain that  the  expenditures  this  year  will  fall  under  the  estimated 
funds  available,  due  to  the  economic  handicaps  which  have  been 
placed  upon  production  of  highways,  through  the  lack  of  railway 
transportation,  material  supplies,  contractors'  organizations,  and 
labor,  as  well  as  the  developing  limitations  of  credit.  This  expendi- 
ture, because  of  these  handicaps,  may  equal  no  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  amounts  appropriated  or  authorized  by  the  public ;  yet,  even 
so,  the  supply  of  engineers  necessary  to  carry  out  this  program  aver- 
ages this  year,  from  estimates  furnished  by  the  State  highway  de- 
partments of  36  States,  23  per  cent  less  than  the  State  requirements, 
which,  undoubtedly,  means  that  the  more  local  subdivisions,  such  as 
counties,  towns,  and  cities,  will  show  a  considerably  greater  per  cent- 
age  of  deficiency  in  the  engineering  forces  reasonably  required,  be- 
cause the  larger  engineering  organizations,  including  the  industries, 
have  recruited  many  men  from  these  sources. 

EXTENSION  OF  ENGINEERING  CONTROL  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

While  the  greatly  increased  sums  for  highway  improvement  are  in- 
dicative of  the  greater  field  for  engineers,  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  engineer  in  relation  to  the  highway  improvement  program  is, 
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perhaps,  best  illustrated  by  the  progress  which  has  been  made  re- 
cently in  bringing  highway  expenditures  under  engineering  control. 
The  following  article  shows  the  rapid  progress  which  is  being  made 
in  this  direction : 

Highway  expenditures. 


Year. 

Under  oon- 
trol  of  Stat© 
highway  de- 
partments. 

Locally  but 
not  under 
State  high- 
way depart* 
mania. 

Per  cent 
under 

aepart- 

menta 

control. 

1916 ^ 

$74,495,554 
98,179,332 

117,285,268 
U33,670,106 
*  633, 000, 000 

$198,138,559 
181,736,000 
168,813,925 
160,000,000 
160,000,000 

27 

1917 

31 

1918 

41 

1919 

49 

1920 

81 

>  Estimated. 


Estimated  available. 


If  through  the  economic  limitations  before  noted  the  expenditures 
for  1920  are  limited  to  no  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  funds  avail- 
able through  State  and  Federal  sources,  and  the  local  expenditures 
are  maintained  at  the  estimated  figure,  the  proportion  of  funds  spent 
under  engineering  control  will  still  be  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  funds.  The  tendency  of  the  times  to  place  all  expenditures 
under  engineering  control  is,  however,  much  more  correctly  shown 
by  the  81  per  cent  than  by  any  smaller  percentage.  This  tendency 
is  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  in  the  demand  for  improved  high- 
ways and  the  financial  support  for  this  purpose.  The  fact  of  the 
growth  of  engineering  control  is  further  emphasized  *by  the  large 
mileage  of  highways  built  each  year,  even  during  the  past  three 
years  while  highway  construction  has  been  so  seriously  curtailed. 
The  estimates  for  highways  of  all  types  built  under  engineering 
control  are  shown  in  the  following  schedule : 

Total  mileages  built  by  State  highway  departments  under  engineering  conlroL 


Year. 


Miles. 


1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


16,160 
11,996 
11,914 


Total  to 
date. 


68,937 
80,933 
92,877 


Fercwrt 

of  iot&i 

mileageof 

nation. 


2.8 
3.3 
3L7 


There  is  a  total  of  approximately  214,000  miles  of  highways  < 
the  State  systems  which  have  been  chosen  for  improvement  und 
State  direction,  or  approximately  8£  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  < 
the  Nation.  The  State  systems  vary  from  1  to  17  per  cent  of  tl 
total  mileage  of  the  several  States.    Perhaps  the  most  indicate 
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figure  as  pointing  the  way  to  the  future  importance  of  the  State  and 
Federal  departments  is  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  mileage  of  high- 
ways  maintained  under  engineering  control,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing schedule : 

Total  miles  maintained  by  State  highway  departments. 


Year. 

Mileage. 

Percent 

of  total 

mileage  of 

nation. 

1916 

75,311 
181,391 
308,656 

8.0 

1917 

7.3 

1918 

8.1 

From  this  evidence  it  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  field  for  engineers 
in  highway  improvement  is  rapidly  widening,  because  of  the  demands 
for  highway  improvement  followed  by  the  appropriation  of  large 
sums  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  times 
is  to  bring  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  highway  improve- 
ments under  engineering  jurisdiction.  Already  some  of  the  State 
highway  departments  are  planning  for  the  definite  assumption  of 
engineering  control  of  roads  which  are  of  no  more  than  local  im- 
portance in  the  State.  In  other  words,  we  are  progressing  rapidly 
from  a  highly  decentralized  control  of  highways  to  definitely  or- 
ganized systems  of  engineering  control  of  all  the  highways,  from  the 
most  important  to  those  serving  only  communities.  From  this  fact 
follows  this  question :  Whose  responsibility  shall  it  be  to  direct  the 
attention  of  young  men  toward  this  field  and  induce  them  to  follow 
highway  engineering  as  a  profession  when  so  many  other  splendid 
opportunities  are  open? 

SUPPLYING  THE  DEMAND  FOR  TRAINED  MEN. 

Up  to  the  present  time  little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  by  the 
public  or  semipublic  organizations  which  need  large  numbers  of 
engineers  toward  directing  young  men  into  their  respective  fields. 
Apparently  the  supply  has  been  equal  to  the  demand,  and  little  con- 
cern has  been  felt.  This  fact  is  now  changed.  The  best  illustra- 
tion is  the  status  of  railroad  engineering,  from  which  students  and 
graduates  have  turned  with  decision.  It  is  reported  that  one  well- 
known  special  railway  engineering  course  has  a  total  of  four  students, 
all  foreigners. 

But  consider  the  case  of  the  educational  institutions  which  we  are 
calling  upon  to  train  engineers.  Under  war  conditions  the  teaching 
staffs  were  badly  disorganized.  Last  year  there  was  a  tremendous  in- 
flux of  new  students,  and  the  appropriations  have  in  general  been  far 
less  than  the  enlarged  needs.    Salary  budgets  have  not  been  revised  to 
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meet  the  competition  of  industrial  engineering  organizations,  with 
the  consequent  loss  of  very  many  of  the  best  qualified  professors  and 
instructors. 

The  instructor  who,  during  prewar  time,  has  taught  a  specialized 
course  in  some  particular  phase  of  engineering,  such  as  highway 
engineering,  is  called  upon  to  go  into  general  teaching  or  to  spread 
his  activities  over  a  far  greater  number  of  students  than  he  can 
possibly  give  proper  attention  to.  Educational  institutions  have 
necessarily  given  up  their  building  programs  in  order  to  hold  their 
teaching  staff  together  while  the  additional  room  is  so  seriously 
needed.  Our  institutions  are  suffering  from  an  unforeseen  expan- 
sion which  they  can  not  capitalize — to  provide  funds,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  industries — and  a  condition  has  resulted  which  the  public  must 
understand  and  provide  for.  That  our  educational  institutions  can 
not  be  neglected  is  a  fundamental  creed  with  the  greater  part  of  our 
citizenship,  but  the  present  conditions  must  be  understood  and  given 
the  proper  publicity.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  this  gen- 
eral condition  is  not  peculiar  to  the  institutions  of  higher  education, 
but  extends  all  down  through  the  whole  educational  system. 

It  has  been  noted  that  inroads  have  been  made  upon  the  supply  of 
engineers  by  industries,  but  it  should  be  added  that  the  State  highway 
departments  have  responded  much  more  quickly  than  has  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  management  of  the  educational  institutions  or  the 
railroads,  to  the  necessity  of  increased  compensation  to  the  engineers. 
The  Reclassification  Commission,  which  was  appointed  to  make  a 
study  of  conditions  within  the  Federal  Government  and  make  salary 
recommendations  for  all  Federal  employees,  has  classified  the  engi- 
neering service  of  the  Government  into  seven  divisions,  five  of  pro- 
fessional and  two  of  lower  grades.  The  following  schedule  shows  the 
comparison  of  salaries  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  1919  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  various  States  and  those  recommended  by  the  Re- 
classification Commission,  grouped  under  these  several  divisions. 

Comparison  of  salaries  in  the  Engineering  Service. 


Rank. 


Penior 

Engineer 

Associate 

Assistant 

Junior 

Civil  engineer  aid.. 
Junior  engineer  aid 
Copyist 


Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  both  office 
and  field,  exclusive 
of  bonus. 


Mini- 
mum. 


$4,600 

2,500 

2,280 

1.560 

050 

720 

480 

540 


Aver- 
age. 


i 


Maxi- 
mum. 


$4,500 

3,641 

2,656 

2,141 

1,537 

860 

767 

760 


$4,500 
4,000 
3,240 
3,000 
2,100 
1,080 
1,080 
1,080 


Compensation  by  va- 
rious States,'  reclas- 
sification basis. 


Mini- 
mum. 


$5,000 

2,820 

2,200 

2,100 

900 

800 

480 


Aver- 
age. 


•7,150 
4,300 
4,100 
2,635 
1,835 
1,043 
916 
1,200 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Recommended  by  Re- 
classification Com- 
mission. 


Mini- 
mum. 


$10,000 
5,000 
6,000 
8,300 
3,060 
2,080 
1,500 


$5,000 
3,240 
2,400 
1,800 
1,200 
840 
1,080 


Aver- 
age. 


$4,140 
3,510 
2,700 
1.080 
1,300 
1020 
1,170 


Maxi- 
mum. 


$5,040 
3,8* 
3,000 
2,160 
1,800 
1,200 
1,260 


•  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,   New  York,   Delaware,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  California. 
Texas,  Iowa  Illinois,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Ohio— 14  States. 
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From  these  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the  14  typical  States  having 
well-organized  highway  departments  the  salaries  are  higher  than 
those  recommended  by  the  reclassification  commission,  and  very 
much  higher  than  those  now  paid  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
But  even  this  schedule  is  lower  than  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Association  of  Engineers  or  the  Engineering  Council. 
The  recommendations  of  this  association  are  shown  in  the  following 
schedule: 

Salaries  recommended. 


Rank. 


Junior. 

Engineer  aid  draftsman 

Junior  engineer  aid 

Copyist 


Maxim  una. 


$15,000 
10,000 
5,000 
4,000 
2,400 
2,400 
1,500 
2,400 


From  this  evidence  it  is  clear  that  in  order  to  interest  young  men 
in  highway  engineering  and  in  order  to  secure  and  retain  the  engi- 
neering staffs  necessary  to  provide  proper  training  in  the  educational 
institutions  in  this  profession,  the  salaries  now  paid  to  engineers 
must  be  very  materially  increased. 

As  indicating  the  number  of  engineers  that  are  now  engaged  in 
highway  work,  there  is  a  total  of  312  employed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  at  the  Washington  headquarters  and  in  the  field. 
Thirty-six  States  report  the  following  totals : 

Number  employed  by  State  highway  departments 3, 939 

Number  with  county  highway  organizations 1,909 

Number  with  city  organizations 1,200 

Highway  engineers  outside  of  above  classes 519 

These  totals  are  divided  into  classes,  as  follows : 

Those  above  division  engineer  or  similar  grade 381 

Division  engineers  or  similar  grade 903 

Resident  engineers  or  similar  grade 1, 995 

Grade  below  resident  engineer 3, 952 

Unclassified 

• 

It  is  not  presumed  that  these  figures  are  absolutely  correct,  but  they 
are  indicative  of  the  large  number  of  engineers  that  are  needed  in 
the  highway  field.  The  additions  which  will  be  required  for  the 
next  decade  are  estimated  to  average  from  9  to  12  per  cent  per  year, 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  percentage  is  far  short  of  the 
actual  percentage  that  will  be  required. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  OF  ENGINEERING  ORGANIZATIONS, 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  young  men  in  sufficient  numbers 
will  enter  the  field  of  highway  engineering  unless  they  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  field  ahead,  nor  is  it  fair  to  leave  the  colleges  unaided 
to  develop  these  men  as  fast  as  they  will  be  required.  There  is  a 
large  duty  in  both  these  respects  which  must  be  assumed  by  the 
engineering  organizations  who  wish  to  use  these  men.  Reference 
is  made  particularly  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
State  highway  departments,  and  similar  organizations.  Further- 
more, our  ideals  of  engineering  education  were  brought  into  this 
country  from  abroad,  and  the  teaching  of  applied  science  has  in 
general  been  founded  upon  the  theory  that  the  student  should  first 
learn  the  theory  and  later  the  application.  Undoubtedly  a  canvass 
of  the  executive  in  charge  of  the  highway  organizations  of  to-day 
will  bring  out  the  fact  that  they  have  fewer  problems  of  theory 
and  design  to  meet  than  of  production,  organization,  and  supervision. 

It  is  the  duty  of  these  executives  to  lay  before  the  heads  of  the 
educational  institutions  the  necessity  for  broader  training  of  high- 
way engineers  along  the  lines  of  the  economics  of  highway  engi- 
neering as  well  as  in  some  of  the  humanities.  Every  highway  de- 
partment comes  closely  in  contact  with  the  public  and  has  need  of 
men  who  not  only  understand  the  problems  underlying  the  adminis- 
tration of  highway  organizations  and  of  highway  development,  but 
who  can  present  these  matters  convincingly  to  the  public,  without 
whose  favorable  support  the  work  of  the  highway  organization  can 
not  be  successful.  The  lack  of  engineers  who  possess  this  training 
has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  to  the  highway  organi- 
zation. 

Fortunately,  many  highway  departments  have  already  played  an 
active  part  in  the  development  of  highway  engineering  as  a  profes- 
sion.   To  Dean  Shaler,  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Har- 
vard University,  may  be  credited  a  very  large  share  in  the  early 
teaching  and  stimulation  of  real  engineering  as  applied  to  highway 
construction  and  maintenance.    The  influence  of  the  Massachusetts 
Highway  Commission,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  members,  has 
had  a  very  considerable  influence  in  the  development  of  highway 
engineering  to  the  position  which  it  occupies  to-day.    This  fact 
seems  indicative  of  the  responsibilities  which  devolve  upon  the  high 
way  departments  of  other  States  in  the  future.    There  must  be  * 
close  coordination  and  cooperation  between  the  highway  organiza 
tions  and  the  educational  institutions,  much  closer  than  has  prevailed 
in  the  past.    As  concrete  examples  of  the  possibilities  for  advance 
ment  which  are  inherent  in  such  a  relationship  are  the  following 
suggestions : 
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First,  if  the  college  semesters  can  be  so  arranged  that  students  in 
the  various  years  of  the  college  courses  can  be  placed  in  appropriate 
positions  for  the  summer  work  with  the  highway  organizations.  By 
advancement,  from  year  to  year,  to  positions  of  greater  responsibility, 
they  not  only  are  better  prepared  to  meet  the  problems  which  are  now 
paramount  with  highway  executives  because  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  organization  in  all  of  the  different  classes,  but  they  will  more 
surely  connect  up  their  theory  with  its  practical  applications.  Thus, 
both  the  highway  departments  and  the  educational  institutions  will 
function  better  in  producing  capable  engineers. 

Second,  such  a  relationship  will  awaken  from  the  start  an  interest 
in  the  student  in  highway  engineering  which  will  prevent  his  drop- 
ping out  in  his  undergraduate  years  or  turning  to  other  courses. 

Third,  a  close  contact  of  the  teaching  staff  with  the  highway  organi- 
zations will  prove  of  great  mutual  benefit. 

Fourth,  the  engineering  organizations  should  assume  responsi- 
bilities for  lectures  and  other  services  in  the  classroom  that  the  stu- 
dents may  be  constantly  brought  in  connection  with  the  active  work. 

Fifth,  the  research  work  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
necessary  to  every  engineering  organization,  should  be  closely 
coupled  with  the  work  along  similar  lines  of  the  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

Finally,  in  the  production  of  highway  engineers,  there  is  nothing 
more  valuable  than  the  short  courses  conducted  annually  which 
should  be  a  product  of  the  educational  institutions  and  the  highway 
organizations.  It  is  impossible  to  cram  into  four  years  of  a  student's 
life  all  of  the  technical  information  that  he  will  need.  It  is  prob- 
able there  is  too  much  of  an  attempt  toward  this  end  now,  and  that 
the  more  highly  specialized  subjects  should  be  left  for  postgraduate 
study.  The  short  courses  should  by  all  means  be  developed,  and 
could  well  be  made  a  part  of  the  year's  work  for  the  highway  engi- 
neering organizations  to  attend  for  at  least  a  short  period  of  instruc- 
tion annually. 

These  short  courses  should  be  of  two  general  classes;  first,  those 
for  the  instruction  of  graduate  engineers  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
them  constantly  in  touch  with  the  rapid  developments  in  the  field 
of  highway  engineering  and  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  for 
highly  specialized  technical  work,  especially  along  research  lines, 
and  second,  those  for  the  instruction  along  more  popular  lines  for 
the  benefit  of  public  officials  or  those  occupying  positions  of  lesser 
technical  importance  in  the  organization.  Practically  all  highway 
organizations  work  through  or  with  public  officials  who  are  not 
technically  trained,  and  who  may  be  impatient  of  technical  limita- 
tions and  theoretical  niceties.    The  short  course  along  more  popular 
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lines  offers  the  surest  way  to  connect  in  a  harmonious  relation- 
ship the  theoretical  and  practical  minds.  The  great  success  which 
has  been  attained  by  many  short  courses  of  this  latter  character 
has  accentuated  their  importance  as  a  means  of  bringing  highway 
departments,  public  officials,  contractors,  and  through  them  the 
public  in  general  into  closer  cooperation,  which  is  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  highway  administration. 

THE  NEED  FOR  BETTER  TRAINED  MEN  IN  HIGHWAY  ENGINEER- 
ING  AND  HIGHWAY  TRANSPORT  ENGINEERING. 

By  Rot  D.  Chapin,  President  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Oar  Go.,  Detroit,  and  Vic© 
President  of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

No  more  far-reaching  influence  has  made  itself  felt  in  education 
in  modern  years  than  the  World  War.  Hardly  had  the  struggle 
begun  when  the  importance  of  training  in  practical  work  came  to 
be  clearly  understood,  and  at  once  there  was  a  demand  for  skilled 
men  such  as  was  beyond  anything  in  our  past  history. 

Now  that  peace  has  returned,  we  find  that  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States  are  all  engaged  in  getting  their  ships  into  order  after 
the  storm.  The  war  demonstrated  that  courses  which  had  served 
while  the  sailing  was  smooth  were  not  of  the  greatest  efficiency,  and 
to-day  there  is  a  movement  throughout  the  land  to  revise  curricula 
and  to  shape  courses  in  study  so  that  they  will  meet  with  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  student  who  has  planned  to  go  into  frisiness  life. 

As  one  of  the  great  subjects  which  was  developed  by  the  war,  and 
which  must  be  continued  in  our  colleges  in  the  future  if  the  full 
effects  of  economic  transportation  are  to  be  realized,  we  have  high- 
way transportation.  Before  America's  participation  the  motor  truck 
had  been  looked  upon  as  a  vehicle  for  use  in  intracity  communication 
but  had  not  been  seriously  considered  as  a  unit  in  transportation. 
The  demands  of  war  changed  that  viewpoint  almost  overnight.  As 
the  railroads  became  congested  there  came  an  insistent  demand  for 
supplementary  transportation,  and  the  motor  truck  answered  the  call-. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  were  suddenly  drafted  into  service 
as  motor-truck  operators,  convoy  leaders,  and  mechanics.  Across 
the  seas  the  arrival  of  hundreds  of  motor  trucks  loaded  with  sol- 
diers and  materials  saved  the  cause  of  the  Allies  at  Verdun.  In  this 
country  the  motor  truck  became  one  of  the  three  great  factors  in  the 
trinity  of  transportation  over  the  highways,  waterways,  and  rail- 
ways. Perhaps  the  first  evidence  of  this  which  was  seen  were  long 
trains  of  motor-truck  convoys  traveling  from  inland  ports  to  Balti- 
more to  handle  emergency  war  supplies  which  the  railroads  were 
unable  to  take  care  of.  The  next  step  was  the  sudden  coming  into 
life  of  rural  motor  express  lines.    Every  ounce  of  food  was  needed 
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The  rural  express  went  from  farm  to  farm,  picked  up  the  produce 
for  which  the  farmer  had  neither  labor  nor  material  to  transport, 
and  swelled  the  volume  of  food  for  those  on  this  side  as  well  as  on 
the  other. 

Intertity  fleet  lines  came  into  existence.  Where  in  the  past  years 
it  had  been  customary  for  the  roads  to  be  used  for  a  radius  for  some 
8  or  9  miles  daily,  since  the  horse  was  limited  to  that  extent,  operators 
driving  the  motor  units  of  transportation  found  that  they  could  take 
thousands  of  tons  of  supplies  from  city  to  city,  with  the  result  that 
our  highways  became  a  network  of  transportation  systems  all  en- 
gaged in  supplementing  the  traffic  haulage  of  the  railroads. 

The  day  of  fighting  is  passed,  but  from  this  intensive  effort  has 
come  a  permanent  addition  to  the  transportation  of  the  country, 
whether  it  be  freight  or  passenger  in  nature.  No  longer  is  the  motor 
vehicle  looked  upon  only  as  an  instrument  of  pleasure.  Its  place  in 
the  economic  fabric  of  the  country  has  become  fully  understood,  and 
its  future  is  one  which  must  surely  have  a  tremendous  far-reaching 
influence  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

To  show  how  far  we  have  progressed  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a 
statement  that  thirty  million  people  ride  in  automobiles  in  the 
United  States  each  day  in  the  year.  To  some  these  figures  will  seem 
extravagant,  but  we  have  practically  8,000,000  motor  vehicles  in  the 
United  States  to-day,  and  we  are  adding  to  that  number  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  each  month.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  each 
machine  carries  four  passengers  a  day.  To  supplement  this,  we  may 
note  that  last  year  1,000,000,000  tons  of  freight  were  hauled  by  the 
motor  trucks  of  the  country,  as  against  90,000,000  tons  carried  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  and  2,504,000,000  moved  by  the 
railroads. 

Now,  in  all  of  this  great,  new,  transportation  development  there 
appears  a  pressing  need  for  highway  transportation  engineers,  men 
skilled  in  production  and  operation  of  these  transportation  units.  It 
is  necessary  that  we  should  have  these  men  by  the  thousands  if  we 
are  to  save  waste  in  this  great  new  development  and  to  secure  the 
maximum  benefit  which  we  should  receive. 

In  order  to  handle  this  subject  intelligently  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  coordinated  with  other  forms  of  transportation,  since  only 
through  coordination  can  we  hope  to  obtain  the  greatest  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  each  unit.  We  know  that  the  motor  truck  is  not  capable 
to-day  of  competing  with  the  railroad  in  the  long  haul.  We  know 
that  under  certain  limitations  it  can  serve  to  relieve  the  railroads. 
We  should  have  men  trained  in  the  analysis  of  these  problems,  able 
to  tell  us  what  the  definite  economic  limitations  are. 

With  the  increasing  use  of  highway  transportation  our  traffic 
problems  are  becoming  acute.    In  the  larger  cities  as  well  as  in  the 
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smaller  we  find  a  growing  need  for  definite,  well-laid-out  plans  for 
the  operation  of  motor  vehicles. 

There  is  a  further  need  for  the  close  cooperation  between  the  men 
who  are  using  the  highways  and  the  men  who  are  building  them. 
Their  problems  in  many  subjects  are  mutual.  The  highway  trans- 
portation engineer  brings  to  the  knowledge  of  the  highway  engineer 
a  vision  as  to  the  future  use  of  highways.  He  knows  something  of 
the  trend  of  production  and  of  the  character  and  type  of  vehicles 
which  will  travel  over  the  roads  of  the  future. 

His  knowledge  should  be  of  definite  value  to  the  highway  engineer 
since,  in  the  last  analysis,  road  expenditure  can  only  be  justified  by 
the  volume  of  the  traffic  which  goes  over  the  completed  highways. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  will  build  a  road.  We  should  know 
what  the  future  traffic  will  be  once  that  road  is  completed,  and  on  our 
vision  of  the  future  we  should  determine  the  type  of  highway  which 
is  to  be  built.  In  other  words,  I  should  say  that  road  building  is 
now  an  economic  problem  first  of  all.  Location  of  the  highway 
should  be  undertaken  only  with  due  respect  to  the  tonnage  which 
may  be  developed  along  the  road  or  to  the  character  of  passenger 
travel  which  may  go  that  way. 

There  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  available  for  road  build- 
ing in  the  United  States  to-day.  The  people  of  the  country  have 
shown  their  belief  in  the  future  of  highway  transportation  by  the 
readiness  with  which  they  have  voted  these  large  sums.  Perhaps  no 
other  issue  before  the  country  meets  with  the  enthusiastic  reception 
which  this  one  does.  It  is  only  necessary  now  that  in  the  future  con- 
duct of  our  highway  program  we  shall  seek  to  avoid  any  waste  and  to 
give  to  the  taxpayer  a  dollar  of  value  for  every  dollar  expended.  The 
roads  which  we  build  must  last  for  the  life  of  the  bond  voted  to 
cover  the  cost  of  their  construction.  If  they  do  not,  then  the  future 
would  see  a  reaction  against  road  construction  which  is  unthinkable. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  waste  can  be  avoided  is  through  the 
treatment  of  this  subject  as  one  which  requires  highly  trained  men. 
There  must  always  be  waste  when  the  expenditure  of  money  is  left  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  are  selected  to  perform  that  function  by  reason 
of  political  patronage  rather  than  their  trained  knowledge. 

We  must  go  further.  There  is  an  imperative  need  for  the  widest 
kind  of  research  work.  I  doubt  if  there  is  anv  man  in  the  United 
States,  skilled  though  he  may  be,  who  can  define  what  character  of 
road  should  be  constructed  to  withstand  traffic  10  years  from  now 
The  tremendous  growth  of  motor  transportation  has  outstripped  oui 
scientific  knowledge  just  as  it  has  outstripped  our  legal  procedure, 
even  administration  procedure  in  our  automobile  factories  in  som« 
instances 
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It  is  time  now  that  we  checked  up  on  the  work  which  we  are 
doing.  We  should  not  proceed  to  spend  these  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  without  knowing  in  what  direction  we  are  going  or  what 
results  we  are  to  obtain.  The  colleges  and  schools  should  heed  this 
well,  as  it  is  the  peoples'  money  which  builds  the  roads,  and  it  is  the 
people  who  support  the  schools  and  colleges  and  who  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  both  of  these  subjects.  These  problems  can  be  solved  and 
our  colleges  should  aid  their  solution  by  the  institution  of  broad 
courses  in  highway  engineering,  increased  facilities  for  research,  and 
a  broadcast  movement  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  high  impor- 
tance of  skilled  men  in  this  task. 

Turning  to  the  transportation  phase  of  my  subject,  I  have  inti- 
mated that  the  enormous  development  in  motor  transportation  has 
brought  about  a  need  for  trained  men  in  all  of  the  phases  of  highway 
transportation  from  the  department  of  research  and  design  down  to 
the  operator  on  the  road.  Glancing  over  the  field  it  will  be  found  that 
trained  men  are  lacking.  We  have  not  simply  had  the  time  as  yet 
to  develop  them,  and  we  must  rely  upon  our  colleges  to  undertake 
this  task. 

It  is  true  in  the  automobile  industry  as  it  is  in  other  industries  that, 
whenever  a  man  is  able  to  perform  his  duties  well,  salary  becomes  a 
secondary  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer.  There 
is  an  unlimited  field  for  the  ambitious  man  properly  trained  who  en- 
ters the  automobile  industry. 

The  subject  is  a  popular  one.  It  takes  to  itself  all  the  glamour  and 
romance  which  in  another  day  and  another  generation  led  the  student 
to  take  up  the  subject  of  railroad  transportation.  The  boy  who  goes 
into  the  field  of  highway  transportation,  whether  he  goes  in  as  en- 
gaged in  the  production  and  use  of  the  vehicle  or  as  one  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  the  road,  becomes  an  intimate  part  of  the  life  not 
only  of  his  community  but  of  his  State  and  of  the  Nation.  He  is  do- 
ing more  than  earning  a  mere  living.  He  is  making  it  possible  for 
others  to  obtain  more  from  life,  since  upon  the  adequacy  of  our  trans- 
portation facilities  rests  in  a  large  measure  the  breadth  of  life  of  all 

of  us. 

The  subject  is  one  which  is  bound  to  increase  in  importance. 
There  are  8,000,000  automobiles  in  use  in  the  United  States  to-day. 
Each  year  sees  the.  number  increasing  very  greatly.  Except  in 
Europe  the  use  of  the  motor  vehicle  has  been  largely  restricted  in 
other  countries.  Lack  of  appreciation,  lack  of  funds,  and  lack  of 
highways  have  been  responsible.  To-day  we  see  a  changed  condi- 
tion abroad.  More  and  more  automobiles  are  being  demanded  from 
this  country.  Last  year  our  export  shows  an  increase  of  79  per  cent. 
In  the  years  to  come  we  may  expect  to  see  broad  highways  driven 
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into  the  heart  of  old  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  opening  potential 
resources  almost  beyond  the  vision  of  any  of  us  present.  All  this 
means  that  there  will  be  an  ever-increasing  field  of  usefulness,  both 
in  the  engineering  and  highway  transportation  fields. 

The  subject  is  one  which  reaches  so  closely  into  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual that  its  importance  should  be  impressed  upon  him  at  the 
earliest  stage.  There  is  a  place  for  the  study  in  the  kindergarten. 
No  child  should  go  through  the  primary  schools  without  receiving 
a  course  in  safety  first,  which  will  give  him  a  full  understanding  of  the 
rules  of  the  road  whether  he  live  in  the  city  or  in  the  country. 

For  the  student  whose  education  must  be  limited  there  should  be 
vocational  training  which  will  fit  him  for  work  as  a  skilled  mechanic 
in  a  factory,  as  a  motor-truck  operator  or  chauffeur  in  the  field,  or  for 
any  one  of  the  number  of  other  branches  afforded  by  the  two  subjects 
under  discussion. 

When  we  go  to  the  colleges  there  should  be  definite  outlines  which 
will  equip  men  for  the  highest  type  of  employment  in  these  fields. 
In  some  cases  these  courses  will  be  found  in  the  engineering  schools, 
but  there  will  always  be  a  need  for  a  number  of  men  trained  in  busi- 
ness administration,  salesmanship,  and  advertising  who  should  have 
more  than  a  vague  understanding  of  the  specialized  automobile  field. 

Special  degrees  should  be  given  in  these  subjects  by  our  colleges. 
The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  Highway  engineering  is  as  im- 
portant a  branch  of  engineering  as  is  any  other  specialized  form,  such 
as  railway  engineering.  Highway  transportation  will  require  more 
men  than  railroading. 

The  task  ahead  is  a  large  one.  It  is  one  of  sufficient  importance  to 
engage  the  attention  of  leaders  in  the  two  fields  in  the  United  States. 
The  national  conference  on  this  subject  called  by  Dr.  Claxton,  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  is  a  milestone  in  educational  progress  in 
the  United  States  which  the  students  of  the  future  will  look  back  to 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  education  of  most  far-reaching  im- 
portance to  themselves  and  to  their  children. 

WHAT  ATTITUDE  SHOULD  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  TAKE  TOWARD 
THE  DEMAND  FOR  TRAINING  IN  A  NEW  PROFESSIONAL  SPE- 
CIALTY? 

By  Samuel  P.  Capen,  Director  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

One  of  the  striking  facts  in  the  social  evolution  of  the  last  50 
years  has  been  the  development  of  scores  of  professional  specialties. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  there  were  three  commonly  recognized 
professions — theology,  law,  and  medicine.  The  occupational  statisti- 
cian of  to-day  has  a  long  professional  category.   In  it  most  of  us  would 
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find  callings  listed  with  whose  very  existence  we  are  unfamiliar. 
Apparently  this  process  of  subdividing  the  field  of  expert  service  is 
going  to  continue  into  an  indefinite  future. 

The  future  historian  of  higher  education  in  America  will  note  that, 
as  these  professional  specialties  have  developed,  schools  and  colleges 
have  devised  courses  to  train  for  them.  But  training  always  lags 
behind  the  professional  demand.  Engineering,  for  example,  was  a 
well-established  calling  before  engineering  curricula  were  offered  by 
higher  institutions.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  persons  still  young 
that  colleges  of  journalism  or  of  business  administration  have  been 
founded.  Nevertheless,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena in  the  recent  evolution  of  higher  education  has  been  the 
segmentation  of  universities  into  what  is  now  a  bewildering  number 
of  professional  schools  and  departments. 

In  the  case  of  engineering,  the  development  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded  long  ago  entered  upon  a  secondary  stage.  When  American 
universities  first  offered  courses  in  engineering  the  term  engineering 
designated  a  single  unified  profession.  One  was  trained  to  be  an 
engineer  as  one  was  trained  to  be  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor.  Indeed,  the 
calling  hardly  had  professional  status.  The  subjects  which  an  en- 
gineer was  expected  to  know  scarcely  furnished  the  substance  of  a 
single  curriculum.  In  a  very  short  time,  however,  specialties  began 
to  split  off  inside  of  the  profession  of  engineering  itself.  This  de- 
velopment was  reflected  in  the  offerings  of  engineering  colleges. 
The  training  offered  to  prospective  engineers  was  subdivided  again 
and  again  until  the  student  was  no  longer  a  student  of  engineering, 
but  a  student  of  mechanical  engineering,  or  of  production  engineer- 
ing, or  of  railroad  engineering,  or  of  some  other  engineering  specialty. 

Now,  I  believe  that  certain  of  the  most  significant  movements  in 
higher  education  in  the  last  10  years  have  had  their  source  in  the 
development  that  has  taken  place  in  the  field  of  engineering  train- 
ing. They  have  there  had  their  conspicuous  testing  and  application 
also.  The  lessons  which  the  student  of  education  has  learned  from 
observing  the  recent  tendencies  in  engineering  education  must  color 
his  whole  thinking  with  respect  to  the  general  educational  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  these  matters.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  they  have  a 
peculiar  bearing  on  the  purpose  of  this  conference. 

The  tendency  which  I  have  mentioned,  to  offer  a  separate  and 
somewhat  highly  specialized  training  to  the  civil  engineer,  a  differ- 
ent type  of  training  to  the  chemical  engineer,  another  still  to  the 
electrical  engineer,  and  so  on,  reached  its  height  just  before  the  war. 
Hardly  half  a  dozen  years  ago  a  countertendency  began  to  make 
itself  felt.   There  was  a  sharp  reaction  away  from  extreme  specializa- 
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tion.  Some  few  engineering  schools  began  gradually  to  return  to 
a  unified  fundamental  course  required  of  all  students.  This  common 
course  of  instruction  occupied  in  some  institutions  a  year,  in  others 
two  years.  Gradually  it  was  extended  to  cover  the  larger  portion 
of  the  four-year  course.  When  I  joined  the  Bureau  of  Education 
some  six  years  ago  one  of  the  questions  that  was  being  hotly  debated 
was,  At  what  point  in  the  course  should  engineering  schools  encour- 
age professional  specialization  ? 

Many  feared  the  rehabilitation  of  the  old  general  course,  because 
they  believed  instruction  would  then  be  too  theoretical.  This  danger 
appears  to  have  been  obviated,  however,  by  the  various  plans  that 
have  been  worked  out  in  the  last  few  years  which  enable  students 
to  combine  from  the  very  beginning  their  theoretical  training  with 
practical  experience  in  engineering  undertakings. 

The  new  doctrine  received  its  classic  presentation  in  Dr.  Mann's 
report  on  engineering  education  published  in  1918.  Since  then  the 
United  States  has  passed  through  an  experience  which  has  been 
particularly  rich  in  suggestions  to  the  engineer  and  to  those  concerned 
with  the  organization  of  engineering  education.  If  one  who  is 
entirely  innocent  of  a  professional  knowledge  of  engineering  may 
hazard  an  opinion,  I  should  say  that  the  stupendous  engineering 
experiences  of  the  war  have  borne  out  the  propositions  set  forth  in 
the  Mann  report.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  engineering  schools  of 
the  country  have  attempted  to  recast  their  work  along  the  lines  indi- 
cated in  that  report  and  indorsed  by  the  special  committee  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.  I  judge,  how- 
ever, that  the  principles  stated  therein  have  for  the  most  part  been 
accepted. 

To  the  lay  observer,  therefore,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  were  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  development  of  engineering  schools.  The  char- 
acteristics of  this  development,  if  I  apprehend  it  rightly,  may  be 
summarized  under  three  heads: 

1.  It  will  be  the  primary  task  of  the  engineering  schools  to  teach 
the  fundamental  principles  of  engineering  and  its  basic  sciences.  En- 
gineering is,  after  all,  not  a  subject,  not  a  profession,  but  a  method. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  the  method  of  science  applied  in  the  processes  of 
design,  production,  and  distribution.  Indeed  it  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  fundamentally  a  method,  applicable  to  a  large  variety  of  different 
activities,  that  accounts  for  the  growth  of  the  numerous  engineering 
specialties  that  now  exist. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  engineering  schools  will  offer  at  the  verj 
end  of  the  regular  undergraduate  courses  or  in  postgraduate  course 
opportunities  for  specialization  in  one  or  more  of  the  many  branch* 
of  engineering. 
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3.  Thirdly,  those  technical  specialties  which  any  individual  school 
will  cultivate  will  be  determined  in  part  by  its  location  and  in  part 
by  its  facilities. 

In  very  self-defense  the  schools  must  take  a  course  substantially 
like  this.  There  is  no  end  to  the  demand  for  new  types  of  specialized 
training.  For  a  study  which  I  made  in  1915  I  counted  14  different 
kinds  of  engineering  curricula  offered  by  the  leading  engineering 
colleges.  In  the  last  five  years  I  venture  to  say  that  the  number  has 
doubled.  If  my  interpretation  of  the  essential  character  of  engineer- 
ing education  is  correct,  it  might  easily  be  doubled  again  in  the  next 
decade.  It  is  clear  that  no  university  system  will  stand  the  strain  of 
this  kind  of  a  demand.  Moreover,  the  experience  both  of  industry 
and  of  the  persons  in  charge  of  essential  war  operations  tends  to 
bear  out  the  contention  that  the  important  thing  for  the  schools  to 
give  is  the  general  groundwork  of  engineering  training.  Particu- 
lar specialties  may  for  the  most  part  be  learned  either  in  post- 
graduate courses  or  in  actual  practice  in  the  field. 

Now,  if  my  conclusions  are  correct  they  have  a  very  definite  bearing 
on  the  end  and  purposes  of  this  conference.  The  gentlemen  who  are 
here  assembled  have  come  together  to  consider  what  the  schools  shall 
do  in  the  face  of  a  large  new  demand  for  specialized  training.  Shall 
all  the  engineering  schools  in  the  country  begin  at  once  to  offer 
courses  in  highway  engineering  or  in  some  other  phase  of  highway 
transportation?  Shall  this  conference  outline  one  or  more  curricula 
which  are  to  be  urged  upon  the  schools  for  their  adoption  ? 

In  my  judgment  neither  of  these  things  should  happen.  I  should 
regard  it  as  very  unfortunate  if  this  conference  urged  all  the  engi- 
neering schools  in  the  country  to  offer  specialized  courses  in  highway 
engineering.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  some  institu- 
tions should  provide  special  training  in  those  relatively  new  branches 
of  engineering  which  we  are  discussing.  This  provision  should  be 
primarily  for  advanced  students.  Beyig  without  technical  engi- 
neering knowledge,  as  I  have  before  confessed,  I  should  not  venture 
to  say  at  exactly  what  point  in  a  four-year  course  it  should  begin. 
That  is  a  matter  for  the  schools  themselves  to  determine.  The  in- 
stitutions in  which  organized  work  of  this  character  should  be,  I  be- 
lieve, are  those  situated  in  the  most  favorable  locations  and  possessed 
of  appropriate  facilities. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  enormous  numerical  demand  for  persons 
with  technical  training  to  engage  in  the  construction  of  highways. 
A  large  percentage  of  those  needed  for  this  great  national  under- 
taking will  not  have  to  have  the  highest  kind  of  training  or  profes- 
sional skill.  The  institutions  which  devote  themselves  to  the  devel- 
opment of  highway  engineering  and  transportation  engineering  may 
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appropriately  establish  extension  courses  or  special  courses  shorter 
than  the  regular  engineering  curricula  for  the  training  of  men  not 
of  the  highest  professional  grade. 

Obviously  another  large  need  in  connection  with  this  new  develop- 
ment is  the  need  for  research.  This  is  peculiarly  the  task  of  the 
higher  scientific  institutions.  In  short,  then,  it  seems  to  me  probable 
that  a  considerable  number  of  engineering  schools  should  undertake 
the  definite  exploitation  of.  this  large  new  industry.  Their  culti- 
vation of  the  field  should  include  research,  the  training  of  a  certain 
number  of  highly  trained  specialists,  and  the  training  by  means  of 
courses  not  of  full  professional  grade  of  many  men  for  subordinate 
positions. 

1  believe  that  it  would  for  the  present  be  unwise  to  encourage  more 
than  one  institution  in  a  State  to  devote  itself  to  this  field  in  a  com- 
prehensive way.  In  those  States  which  are  fortunate,  or  unfortunate, 
enough  to  possess  both  a  State  university  and  a  separate  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  only  one  of  thefce  institutions  should 
at  the  present  time  commit  itself  to  this  task.  The  decision  as  to 
which  of  the  two  should  undertake  it  ought  to  be  made  by  joint 
agreement. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  last  point.  It  is  this :  I  distrust  the  ready- 
made  curriculum.  Dr.  Claxton  reminded  me  the  other  day  of  a 
saying  of  Prof.  Rein's.  Rein  likens  a  course  of  study  made  by  one 
person  for  the  use  of  somebody  else  to  a  wax  nose.  It  looks  all  right 
but  it  doesn't  function.  The  vital  thing,  as  the  war  experience  again 
has  shown  us,  is  a  definition  of  the  ends  and  objects  of  teaching. 
Applied  to  a  technical  specialty,  whether  of  high  or  low  grade,  this 
means  job  analysis.  The  most  useful  and  stimulating  document  that 
can  be  put  before  persons  conducting  any  kind  of  vocational  or 
professional  training  is  a  definition  of  the  problems  and  duties  which 
their  students  will  have  to  meet  when  called  upon  to  practice  the 
vocations  for  which  they  are  being  trained.  You  gentlemen  who 
are  here  assembled  can,  I  believe,  make  the  most  useful  contribution 
to  the  schools  if  you  will  define  the  tasks  which  the  highway  engineer 
and  the  transportation  engineer  will  have  to  perform  and  the  par- 
ticular engineering  problems  which  they  will  have  to  solve.  The 
rest  may  safely  be  left  to  the  schools. 

THE  CURRICULA  IN  HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING  AND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION. 

By  Walton  C.  John,  Specialist  In  Charge  of  Land-Grant  College  Statistics, 

Bureau  of  Education. 

Never  before  has  technological  education  been  so  important  in  the 
life  of  the  Nation  as  it  has  been  during  the  last  decade.  It  has  taken 
the  war,  however,  to  show  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
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well-trained  engineer  is  the  man  who  stands  back  of  nearly  every 
material  project  of  importance  that  is  being  conducted  on  any  large 
scale,  and  to-day  we  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  solution 
of  the  great  problems  of  highway  and  highway  transportation  de- 
velopment rests  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  college-trained  engineer. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  by  means  of  different  investigations,  has 
ascertained  that  highway  constructors  and  administrators,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  seeking  for  at  least  twice  as  many  trained  engineers 
and  other  men  as  have  been  needed  in  the  past.  At  the  same  time 
greater  emphasis  is  being  laid  upon  the  character  of  the  education 
and  training  that  these  men  need. 

In  the  words  of  Prof.  Gordon  Vernon  Skelton,  of  Oregon  State 
Agricultural  College, "  there  are  fewer  lines  of  public  endeavor  where 
more  money  is  being  spent  and  where  a  higher  degree  of  technical 
skill  and  training  is  required  than  in  the  field  of  highway  engi- 
neering." 

At  present  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  nearly  all  types  of  engi- 
neers than  before  the  war.  President  Lovett,  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  railroads  must  expend 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  annually  for  new  railroads  and  for  the  repairs 
made  necessary  by  the  forced  neglect  of  these  vast  properties  during 
the  recent  war  period.  Thus  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  for 
railroad  civil  engineers  in  addition  to  the  greater  demands  for  high- 
way engineers.  This  condition  of  affairs  places  an  unusually  heavy 
burden  upon  the  engineering  colleges  of  the  country.  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  this  conference  to  ascertain  as  definitely  as  possible  the  extent 
of  this  burden. 

THE  COLLEGES  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  THE  HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING 

PROBLEM. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  universities  and  colleges  in  the  United 
States  are  offering  one  or  more  subjects  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  engineering  profession.  Of  these  institutions,  111  give  courses 
in  one  or  more  subjects  in  highway  construction.  These  institutions 
include  the  colleges  and  schools  of  engineering  in  65  State  universi- 
ties, including  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  32  large 
privately  endowed  universities  and  colleges,  and  14  smaller  colleges. 
In  at  least  15  of  the  larger  engineering  colleges  curricula  are  offered 
which  include  an  option  in  highway  engineering.  These  options 
usually  consist  of  from  two  to  five  subjects  treating  on  specific  prob- 
lems of  road  construction. 

The  colleges  of  engineering  are  working  out  the  problems  of  high- 
way engineering  from  four  different  standpoints:  First,  by  means  of 
the  regular  four-year  civil  engineering  curricula  leading  to  the  de- 
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gree  of  bachelor  of  science.  Second,  by  means  of  the  short,  special, 
and  extension  courses  which  may  vary  in  length  from  a  few  days  or 
weeks  to  two-year  courses  in  which  road  building  is  given  practical 
consideration.  These  courses  attract  the  more  advanced  type  of  farmer 
and  young  men  of  the  rural  districts  who  are  not  prepared  to  carry 
on  collegiate  work.  These  courses  are  calculated  to  give  in  the  short- 
est time  possible  the  rudiments  of  highway  construction  and  repair, 
and  later  serve  to  stimulate  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  high-grade  road 
construction  in  the  counties  and  districts  from  which  these  men 
come.  Third,  by  mutual  cooperation  of  State  and  county  highway 
departments  in  using  the  testing  laboratories  in  the  engineering 
colleges  and  engineering  experiment  stations.  Fourth,  by  means  of 
graduate  work  and  research  in  highway  engineering  problems. 

TYPICAL    HIGHWAY    ENGINEERING    CURRICULA. 

The  typical  highway  engineering  curricula  of  to-day  are  com- 
posed of  a  suitable  grouping  of  foundation  and  supporting  subjects 
in  the  humanities  and  the  pure  sciences,  combined  with  a  larger 
grouping  of  engineering  or  technical  subjects.  An  interesting  four- 
year  civil  engineering  curriculum  recently  elaborated  is  that  of  the 
new  school  of  engineering  of  Harvard  University.  About  35  per  cent 
of  the  entire  curriculum  is  devoted  to  the  following  foundation  and 
supporting  subjects :  One  year  of  college  English,  two  years  of  higher 
mathematics,  one  year  each  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  geology,  arid 
one  year  in  an  additional  science,  one  year  in  business  administration 
and  accounting ;  two  years'  work  in  a  modern  foreign  language  is  re- 
quired if  the  student  has  not  made  it  a  part  of  his  preparatory  work. 
Over  50  per  cent  is  prescribed  in  the  usual  civil  engineering  courses, 
and  2  per  cent  is  required  in  specific  highway  construction  courses.  A 
little  over  12  per  cent  of  the  curriculum  is  devoted  to  elective  sub- 
jects. 

The  curriculum  in  civil  engineering  of  the  Oregon  State  Agricul- 
tural College  is  typical  of  the  curricula  of  a  number  of  the  leading 
State-supported  colleges  of  engineering.  It  differs  from  the  Harvard 
curriculum  as  follows:  The  requirements  in  foundation  and  sup- 
porting subjects  are  39  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent  greater  than  at  Harvard, 
but  this  includes  the  addition  of  military  training,  gymnasium,  and  a 
brief  course  in  library  practice.  Consequently,  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  foundation  and  supporting  subjects  are  essentially  on  a 
par  with  that  of  Harvard.  Sixty-one  per  cent  is  prescribed  in  the 
usual  civil  engineering  subjects,  but  this  includes  an  option  which 
may  be  chosen  in  highway  engineering  to  the  extent  of  three  courses, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  course  in  roads  and  pavements.  All  these 
courses  amount  to  nearly  11  per  cent  of  the  entire  curriculum. 
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A  few  colleges  of  engineering,  which  offer  options  in  highway 
engineering,  require  two  years  of  modern  languages,  usually  French 
or  German,  but  the  larger  proportion  do  not  require  these  subjects. 
The  subjects  of  economics,  business  administration,  and  contracts  and 
specifications  are  included  in  the  majority  of  curricula,  inasmuch  as 
the  civil  and  highway  engineer  must  be  equipped  to  deal  intelligently 
with  the  business  aspects  of  his  profession.  From  the  evidence  which 
the  Bureau  of  Education  has  received,  the  present  trend  of  practice  in 
colleges  of  engineering  is  not  to  encourage  a  large  degree  of  speciali- 
zation in  the  civil  engineering  curriculum. 

SHORT,   8PECIAL,   AND  EXTENSION    COURSES   IN   ROAD   CONSTRUCTION. 

Typical  among  the  institutions  which  offer  short  and  special 
courses  in  road  making  are  the  following :  The  University  of  West 
Virginia,  which  holds  a  four-day  conference  of  all  State  road  offi- 
cials, followed  by  a  three-day  school  for  general  instruction.  Ex- 
tension schools  of  two  and  three  days'  length  are  held  at  convenient 
centers  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  These  courses  are  open  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  good  roads,  regardless  of  college  entrance 
requirements  or  previous  experience.  The  University  of  Tennessee 
offers  a  short  winter  course  for  highway  engineers  which  lasts  six 
weeks.  The  last  two  days  of  the  short  course  is  devoted  to  an 
annual  conference  of  road  officials.  On  this  occasion  all  persons 
interested  in  any  kind  of  highway  work  are  invited  to  attend.  The 
University  of  Georgia  "good  roads  department"  is  organized  to 
give  direct  instruction  and  field  assistance  throughout  the  State. 
Special  courses  of  instruction  are  offered  at  the  university,  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  county  officials  and  other  mature  special  students. 
Maryland  State  Agricultural  College  offers  an  elementary  course 
in  the  location,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  county  roads  and 
bridges;  this  is  a  part  of  the  two-year  course  in  mechanic  arts. 
Many  other  similar  examples  might  be  given,  but  these  are  sufficient 
for  our  purpose.  Furthermore,  an  excellent  opportunity  is  open  to 
our  public  high  schools,  both  rural  and  urban,  to  teach  the  rudiments 
of  the  economics  of  highway  transportation  in  order  that  the  grow- 
ing generation  of  young  men  and  women  may  understand  the  rela- 
tion of  good  roads  to  national  prosperity. 

COOPERATION  WITH  THE   STATE. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  facilities,  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments and  commissions  have  in  many  instances  been  obliged  to  ob- 
tain the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  the  leading  State  universities 
and  colleges  in  working  out  the  practical  problems  and  tests  called 
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for  in  the  highway  construction  work  in  the  States.  At  present  there 
are  at  least  10  institutions  whose  laboratories  are  used  in  testing 
road  material  for  the  States  in  which  they  are  situated.  These  insti- 
tutions are  Iowa  Stute  College,  Georgia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  University  of 
Kentucky,  University  of  Maine,  University  of  Michigan,  University 
of  Minnesota,  University  of  Missouri,  University  of  Nevada,  and 
Ohio  State  University.  This  cooperation  has  enabled  a  great  many 
students  to  come  in  contact  with  the  practical  work  of  the  highway 
departments*  of  the  different  States. 

RESEARCH  IN  HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING. 

In  the  future  our  larger  engineering  colleges  will  play  a  much 
greater  part  in  highway  engineering  and  construction  than  in  the 
past,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  research  work  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  highway  construction.  In  recent  years  some  very 
important  experiments  in  highway  engineering  have  been  carried 
out  by  our  State  universities  which  have  proved  to  be  of  great  finan- 
cial value  to  the  States  and  to  the  Nation.  In  view  of  the  extensive 
road-building  program  which  is  now  going  into  effect,  the  organiza- 
tion and  execution  of  a  well-coordinated  plan  of  highway  engineering 
research  will  be  of  first  importance.  With  this  in  mind,  the  divi- 
sion of  engineering  of  the  National  Research  Council  is  planning  to 
distribute  to  the  various  higher  engineering  institutions  research 
problems  in  highway  engineering  which  must  be  solved  in  the  near 
future.  We  may  therefore  expect  that  the  universities  of  the  country 
will  make  useful  contributions  to  the  program  of  road  building,  and 
instead  of  a  few  scattered  experiments  with  more  or  less  duplication 
of  effort,  systematic  research  will  now  be  undertaken. 

Already  a  number  of  leading  engineering  schools  have  ample 
facilities  for  carrying  on  first-class  graduate  work  in  highway  engi- 
neering leading  to  the  master's  and  the  doctor's  degrees. 

HIGHWAY    TRANSPORTATION    ENGINEERING    EDUCATION. 

Perhaps  the  more  difficult  of  the  two  complicated  problems  facing 
the  engineering  colleges  is  that  of  preparing  highway  transport  ex- 
perts.   Granted  that  our  highway  engineers  will  prepare  suitable 
roads  for  the  growing  number  of'  automobiles  and  motor  trucks, 
the  great  question,  the  final  cause  of  all  our  efforts,  is  the  planning 
of  an  automotive  transportation  program  commensurate  with  th< 
rapidly  growing  needs  of  this  country.    The  continued  expansior 
of  internal  commerce  which  has  been  so  marked  since  the  war  k 
demanding  an  output  of  motor  trucks  and  automobiles  that  will 
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create  a  volume  as  well  as  a  variety  of  traffic,  and  the  consequent  eco- 
nomic problems  which  can  not  be  solved  by  the  novice. 

At  least  12  colleges  and  universities  of  importance  are  giving 
attention  to  the  subject  of  transportation,  and  especially  in  the  field 
pertaining  to  railroads.  Full  four-year  curricula  in  railroad  trans- 
portation are  offered  by  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  Wharton 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Little  has  been  attempted  in  highway  transport  education. 
However,  it  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Arthur 
H.  Blanchard,  formerly  of  Columbia  University  and  now  professor 
of  highway  engineering  and  highway  transport  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  that  highway  transportation  education  is  commencing  to 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  coming  engineering  specialties  of  im- 
portance. 

The  help  which  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States 
are  giving  in  preparing  men  to  meet  these  vital  needs  of  the  country 
places  the  Nation,  the  States,  and  individuals  under  great  obligations 
to  our  colleges  for  the  services  they  can  render,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  placed  upon  these  institutions  an  important  responsibility 
which  they  alone  can  perform. 
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PROGRAM. 


1.  Personnel  needs  of  the  districts  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads: 

(a)  Available  supply  and  future  requirements  indicated  by  definite  per- 
centages. Losses  due  to  deaths  and  resignations.  The  increase  in 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
(6)  Should  permanent  advisory  board  attempt  a  control  of  the  highway 
engineer  supply  through  limitation  of  students  permitted  to  take  a 
highway  engineering  course  when  there  is  an  oversupply  or  to  In- 
duce students  to  take  such  a  course  when  the  supply  is  Insufficient. 
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2.  Duties  of  highway  engineers: 

(a)  Commissioner,  director,  or  chief  of  Federal,  State,  county,  town,  or 

city  highway  department,  bureau,  or  board. 

(b)  Chief  engineer  of  one  such  highway  bodies. 

(c)  Assistant  chief  engineer  or  member  of  chief  engineer's  staff. 

(d)  Division  or  district  engineer. 

(e)  Resident  engineer. 

(f)  Chief  of  party,  tranaltman,  levelman,  rodman,  or  draftsman, 
(?)  Bridge  engineer  or  bridge  engineer  assistants. 

(ft)  Chemist,  testing  engineer,  geologist 
(*)  Economist,  research  engineer. 
An  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Congressional  Reclassification  Commission 
is  attached  for  reference. 

3.  Education  for  highway  engineers: 

(a)  Full  graded-school  and  high-school  work  and  a  college  undergraduate 

course  of  four  years,  leading  to  what  degree?  Is  any  other  length 
of  undergraduate  course  suggested? 

(b)  Should  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  course  be  purely  a  dril- 

engineerlng  course,  with  the  highway  engineering  subjects  confined 
to  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  a  civil-engineering  course?  If  so, 
what  proportion  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  should  be  In  highway 
engineering,  what  subjects  each  year,  and  the  number  of  hours? 

(o)  How  much  highway  transport  work  should  be  given  to  an  under 
graduate  electing  highway  engineering.  In  what  years,  what  subjects 
each  year,  and  the  number  of  hours? 

(d)  Should  there  be  an  attempt  to  secure  as  h  part  of  the  complete  college 
course  practical  experience  during  summer  vacations  by  arrange- 
ment with  organizations  doing  highway  design,  construction,  and 
maintenance? 

(s)  Research  work  for  the  highway  engineer  undergraduate, 

(/)  Postgraduate  course — of  what  it  should  consist,  number  of  years  re- 
quired to  complete  the  course,  months  during  the  year  suggested  for 
the  course,  and  hours  in  each  year. 

THE  PUBPOSE  OF  THIS  SECTION. 
The  question  discussed  by  the  Section  on  Highway  Engineering 
was: 

How  shall  a  supply  of  trained  men  be  secured  for  highway  engi- 
neering from  graduates  of  engineering  < 
courses  and  graduate  courses!     What  cc 
between  the  State  highway  commission  ai 
of  the  facilities  of  both  organizations  in  : 

Having  defined  the  character  of  the 
highway  engineers,  what  studies  of  the  cu 
ful  in  training  men  for  such  services? 
The  discussion,  therefore,  followed  the 
A.  Needs  of  personnel : 

(1)  Number  of  men  needed  each 


(2)  Supply  of  trained  men  fron 
(Z)  Control  of  supply  of  trainee 
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B.  Duties  of  highway  engineers: 

(1)  Specification  of  duties. 

(2)  Salaries. 

C.  Education  of  highway  engineers: 

(1)  Education  of  highway  engineers. 

(2)  Relation  of  colleges  to  highway  organizations. 
(4)  Postgraduate  courses. 

ABSTRACT  OF  DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  may  be  abstracted  as  follows : 

A.  The  needs  of  personnel. 

From  the  data,  submitted  it  appeared  that  the  need  of  trained  high- 
way engineers,  inspectors,  etc.,  far  exceeds  the  supply  now  available. 
An  annual  increment  of  1,100  graduates  is  needed,  whereas  the  sup- 
ply of  civil  engineers  of  graduates  of  all  branches  is  only  approxi- 
mately this  number.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  some  central 
body  should  supply  information  to  the  colleges  of  the  opportunities 
and  openings  in  highway  engineering,  so  that  the  senior  class  might 
intelligently  dispose  of  themselves. 

B.  Duties  of  highway  engineers. 

The  specifications  for  the  job  and  for  the  qualification  of  men  to 
perform  the  duties  and  discharge  the  responsibilities  attached  to 
the  job  were  recited;  the  scale  of  salaries  now  paid  and  proposed 
to  be  paid.  It  appeared  that  the  latter  were  not  large  enough  to 
compete  with  industrial  opportunities.  The  difference  might  be 
overcome  by  creating  ideals  of  public  service. 

C.  Education  of  highway  engineers. 

The  relative  importance  of  fundamentals  and  special  applications 
in  education  was  discussed.  The  need  for  studies  other  than  of 
technology  to  prepare  a  man  for  administration  and  for  citizenship 
was  emphasized.  The  situation  in  the  colleges,  which  are  struggling 
under  an  overload  with  a  diminished  teaching  force  which  is  com- 
peted for  by  the  industries,  was  forcibly  described  and  the  necessity 
of  public  support  of  these  institutions  strongly  stressed. 

The  need  for  connecting  up  the  colleges  with  the  highway  commis- 
sion for  reciprocal  service  was  also  emphasized. 

The  difficulty  of  synchronizing  the  college  program  with  the  con- 
struction period  was  noted.  The  summer  employment  of  students  in 
services  of  increasing  importance  in  succeeding  vacations  was  sug- 
gested as  a  valuable  means  of  training,  especially  if  it  were  related 
to  the  term  instruction.  The  residence  of  the  technical  staff  of  the 
commissions  at  the  university  for  short  periods,  and  the  formation 
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of  classes  for  further  study  at  the  headquarters  of  the  commission 
were  suggested  as  additional  means  of  training. 

Research  by  undergraduates  seemed  to  the  conference  to  be  limited 
to  short  problems,  which,  however,  might  be  a  part  of  a  general  field, 
apportioned  by  a  central  body.  Training  in  research  methods  and 
the  generation  of  the  spirit  of  research  among  undergraduates  was 
more  important  than  the  particular  results. 


Proceedings  of  the  Conference  Cohunittee  on  Highway  Engi- 
neering. 

■ 

Chairman  :  Thomas  H.  MacDonald. 
(A)  NEEDS  OF  PERSONNEL  IN  HIGHWAY  ORGANIZATIONS. 

(1)  Needs  of  highway  organizations  in  personnel. 

Mr.  MacDokald.  The  first  subject  is  assigned  to  Capt.  Wilson — 
Personnel  needs  by  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  districts. 

Capt.  Wilson  read  figures  from  a  table  prepared  from  data  received 
from  30  State  highway  departments,  as  cited  in  Mr.  MacDonald's 
paper.  (See  p.  33.)  These  data  showed  that  a  total  of  312  engineers 
were  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  at  Washington  and  in 
the  field.  Thirty-six  States  reported  3,939  engineering  employees 
and  2,628  additional  in  county  and  other  organizations,  or  5,667  total 

The  percentage  of  the  several  grades  are : 

Per  cent. 

1.  Above  division  engineer  or  similar  grades 5 

2.  Division  engineer  or  similar  grades 12 

8.  Resident  engineers  or  similar  grades 26 

4.  Grade  below  resident  engineer 51 

5.  Unclassified , 6 

It  was  estimated  that  the  needs  of  the  next  decade  would  be  from 
9  to  12  per  cent  per  year,  but  that  the  per  cent  is  probably  far  short 
of  the  actual  number  that  will  be  required  as  the  standards  of  the 
counties  continue  to  be  raised  and  as  the  maintenance  is  placed  more 
and  more  under  technical  direction. 

As  further  indications  of  future  needs,  the  paper  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  quotes  the  following  data : 

Total  expenditure  for  highways,  by  years,  in  the  United  States. 

Tear.  Total. 

1916 $272, 634, 413 

1917 279, 915, 382 

1918 286, 098, 192 

1919  (estimated) 303, 670, 105 

1920  (estimated  available  for  expenditure) 783, 000, 000 
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Because  of  the  industrial  and  transportation  situation  it  is  prob- 
able that  only  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  available  for  1920  can  be 
spent 

The  extension  of  engineering  control  of  expenditure  and  increased 
need  for  engineering  beyond  the  proportion  of  money  available  is 
shown  in  the  following  data :  The  per  cent  of  construction  funds  ex- 
pended under  the  control  of  trained  engineers  for  the  year  1916  was 
27  per  cent;  1917,  35  per  cent;  1918,  41  per  cent;  1919,  46  per  cent; 
1920,  81  per  cent. 

Maintenance  of  highways  by  organizations  operated  by  engineers 
also  demands  a  Supply  of  trained  men.  Of  the  total  miles  of  high- 
ways, the  State  highway  departments  maintained  3  per  cent  in  1916; 
7.3  per  cent  in  1917;  8.1  per  cent  in  1918.  The  field  of  maintenance 
is  of  increasing  importance. 

A.  N.  Johnson.  Did  the  figures  given  in  your  paper  take  jnto  ac- 
count deaths,  resignations,  etc.  ? 

Capt.  Wilson.  Yes.  In  the  letters  sent  to  the  State  highway  de- 
partments the  following  sentence  was  included :  "  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  need  will  be  caused  by  deaths  and  resignations,  as 
well  as  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done." 

Mr.  Hott.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  finds  that  the 
turnover  to  keep  up  the  normal  is  somewhere  around  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bego.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  find  out  whether  the 
shortage  is  due  to  a  shortage  of  engineers  or  to  salaries? 

Capt.  Wilson.  Both.  If  we  paid  higher  salaries  we  could  get  men, 
although  ihe  number  of  highway  engineers  is  limited.  The  amount 
of  work  has  increased  very  much  more  rapidly  than  the  opportunity 
to  train  the  men.  A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  was  spent  in  1916, 
and  there  is  three  times  that  amount  to  spend  this  year,  and  three 
times  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  Very  few  men  have  been  going 
into  highway  engineering  during  the  last  three  years. 

Chairman.  I  have  a  total  of  approximately  6,000  men  reported  em- 
ployed by  the  30  State  highway  departments.  That  is  an  average  of 
200  to  the  State.  At  that  rate  48  States  would  employ  9,600  men. 
These  are  men  who  should  have  engineering  training  and  do  not  in- 
clude some  of  the  lower  positions.  The  annual  needs  would  be  10 
per  cent  of  9,600  or  960  engineers.  If  our  estimates  are  correct,  when 
the  present  freshmen  class  graduates  there  will  be  approximately 
5,500  engineers  graduating.  The  needs  for  highway  engineers  will 
require  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  engineer- 
ing graduates. 

Mr.  Shirley.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  importance  of  highway  engi- 
neering has  not  been  impressed  upon  the  educators  as  it  should  be. 
The  demands  in  the  past  will  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison 
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with  what  they  will  be  in  the  future.  Highway  construction  is  going 
to  increase  and  increase.  Many  new  problems  in  research  are  com- 
ing up.  Therefore  there  is  no  speculation  in  training  as  many  men 
as  can  be  secured. 

(2)  Supply  of  trained  highway  engineers. 

Chairman.  What  is  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  engineering 
graduates  that  are  civil  engineers? 

Dr.  Hughes.  About  20  to  25  per  cent  graduate  in  civil  engineering 
now. 

Prof.  Hatt.  About  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Prof.  Tnj)EN.  Eather  high ;  I  think  under  20  per  cent.  The  me- 
chanicals and  electricals  have  been  running  rather  higher. 

Chairman.  At  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  rate  there  would  be  approxi- 
mately 1,000  or  1,100  graduates  in  civil  engineering.  If  these  esti- 
mates are  at  all  correct,  this  number  would  just  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  State  highway  departments,  provided  every  man  went  into  the 
highway  work. 

Prof.  Hatt.  The  graduates  in  civil  engineering  from  Purdue  Uni- 
versity have  entered  highway  engineering  work  as  follows:  1913,  8 
per  cent;  1914,  8  per  cent;  1915,  13  per  cent;  1916,  10  per  cent;  1917, 
19  per  cent;  1918, 21  per  cent;  1919, 26  per  cent;  1920, 23  per  cent. 

In  motor-transport  work  from  the  school  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, including  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  sales,  maintenance, 
research :  1916, 13  per  cent ;  1917,  21  per  cent ;  i918, 33  per  cent ;  1919, 
27  per  cent ;  1920,  38  per  cent. 

This  year  the  balance  has  been  disturbed,  because  it  is  the  first 
time  the  manufacturing  concerns  have  been  canvassing  civil  engi- 
neering seniors  for  employment  in  manufacturing,  mainly  with  a 
view  to  sales  engineering.  For  instance,  one  company  manufacturing 
road  machinery  is  paying  $150  to  $175  a  month  to  our  seniors  to  go 
into  its  factory ;  and  the  highway  commission  is  paying  $125.  It  -is 
difficult  to  persuade  seniors  to  enter  the  latter. 

Chairman.  What  is  the  average  per  cent  that  might  be  counted 
on  to  go  into  the  highway  work? 

Prof.  Hatt.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  quantity.  The  springs  of 
action  moving  our  students  are  difficult  to  determine.  They  lie  back 
in  the  high  schools,  and  magazine  literature,  and  student  boarding 
houses. 

Dr.  Hughes.  One  of  the  springs  is  very  clearly  defined.  In  my 
office,  where  all  the  work  of  nine  different  programs  comes  in,  during 
the  past  week  there  have  been  20  representatives  of  industrial  firms, 
electrical  and  mechanical  chiefly,  offering  the  men  $125  and  $150, 
and,  in  one  case,  $175  to  start,  and  one  of  them  offered  $225  at  the 
end  of  six  months.    The  highway  engineers  can  not  be  placed  at 
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such  prices,  and  until  something  is  done  to  make  the  highway  work 
attractive  we  are  not  going  to  attract  civil  engineers  into  this  kind 
of  work.  When  the  Harvard  departments  were  working  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  there  was  a  regular  highway  pro- 
gram which  graduated  a  number  of  students.  I  have  talked  with  a 
number  of  them  since.  They  wish  they  had  not  gone  into  highway 
work.  They  say :  "  We  go  into  highway  departments  and  they  give 
us  work  for  the  summer,  and  when  January  comes  they  do  not  need 
us ;  or  we  have  to  take  a  civil-service  examination  to  get  a  job."  That 
is  one  of  the  real  situations.  In  fact,  that  is  what  your  chairman  said 
this  morning.    It  is  a  matter  of  inducements. 

(3)  Control  of  supply  of  highway  engineers. 

Chairman.  If  we  have  discussed  the  present  need  sufficiently  to 
fix  some  figures  in  our  minds  that  are  not  very  definite,  but,  perhaps, 
estimate  the  requirements,  we  shall  pass  to  the  next  topic :  Should  the 
permanent  advisory  board  attempt  a  control  of  supply  of  highway 
engineers  through  the  limitation  of  students  permitted  to  take  a 
highway-engineering  course,  when  there  is  an  oversupply,  and  induc- 
ing students  to  take  such  a  course  when  the  supply  is  insufficient? 

Prof.  Hughes.  There  is  probably  no  more  important  problem  at 
the  present  time  in  the  schools  of  this  country,  technical  and  other- 
wise, than  to  find  some  intelligent  means  for  fitting  men  to  places. 
I  don't  see  how  that  can  be  done  for  highway  engineers  until  we  find 
some  way  of  doing  it  for  all  sorts  of  engineers.  If  sufficient  in- 
ducements were  made  in  the  positions  which  are  open  to  civil  en- 
gineers, it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  divert  men  to  the  high- 
way work,  say,  at  the  beginning  of  their  senior  year.  The  places 
open  to  them  now  are  not  attractive  as  compared  to  the  places  which 
they  can  get  immediately  in  particular  industries  or  regular  en- 
gineering work.  Telephone  companies  are  taking  electrical  engineers, 
sUirting'at  $150  a  month. 

There  is  another  phase  that  is  even  more  important.  I  have  been 
told  by  some  young  men  that  a  good  man,  after  having  been,  for 
example,  an  engineer  for  some  time  in  an  electrical  company,  has 
a  very  good  chance  to  get  into  some  of  the  executive  departments. 
I  do  not  see  that  we  have  very  much  to  offer  men  in  highway  en- 
gineering departments  beyond  strictly  technical  places;  so  that 
there  is  not  the  advantage,  which  many  students  look  upon  as  a 
very  important  one — that  of  getting  into  highly  paid  executive 
positions.  There  ought  to  be  something  done  to  make  those  induce- 
ments. For  example:  The  textile  industries  of  New  England  up 
to  date  have  had  very  few  trained  men.  They  will  take  all  the 
men  we  will  send  them,  and  are  willing  to  train  them  at  their  own 
expense.    At  the  end  of  five  years  the  men  are  likely  to  have  $10,000 
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or  $15,000  jobs  open  to  them.  We  have  not  got  those  jobs  for  high- 
way engineers.  If  they  go  into  the  contracting  business  they  may 
expect  such  compensation. 

One  thing  can  be  done.  There  ought  to  be  some  agency  which 
will  keep  the  schools  informed  of  opportunities  in  highway  engineer- 
ing. In  New  England  we  learn  of  the  opportunities  in  New  York 
State  and  in  the  United  States  Government,  but  nothing  of  what 
is  open  in  Illinois.  If  the  schools  had  systematic  information, 
gathered  together  from  all  over  the  country,  of  what  jobs  are  open 
and  how  to  get  those  jobs,  it  would  materially  help  in  inducing  a 
man  to  pursue  highway  engineering  as  a  future  profession.  The 
real  trouble  is  lack  of  inducement. 

Mr.  Hott.  The  welfare  of  the  individual  student  must  be  con- 
sulted. The  industrial  conditions  which  prevail  at  the  time  a  fresh- 
man graduates  will  be  very  uncertain.  He  should  have  a  broad 
three  years'  engineering  education,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years 
he  will  be  able  to  branch  out  into  a  specialty.  If  some  opening  could 
be  established  whereby  the  colleges  could  be  informed  of  the  de- 
mands in  various  fields,  the  men  of  the  senior  class,  in  consultation 
with  the  professors,  could  switch  from  one  field  to  another. 

Prof.  Teldbn.  I  should  like  to  ask  just  how  an  advisory  board 
could  control  the  highway  engineering  supply  ?  What  would  be  the 
basic  organization  of  such  a  board  ? 

Chairman.  This  same  question  is  troubling  the  chairman.  This 
was  not  my  question ;  it  was  Prof.  Hughes's  question. 

Prof.  Tilden.  An  important  point  to  consider  in  this  matter  of 
any  attempt  to  control  is  the  lag  of  supply  behind  the  need  under 
the  present  system.  For  instance,  if  there  is  a  strong  demand  one 
year  for  graduates  in  mechanical  engineering,  that  becomes  ap- 
parent not  only  to  the  senior  class  but  to  the  students  in  the  lower 
classes  of  the  school  who  are  just  making  the  decision  as  to  which 
lines,  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  or  chemical,  they  are  going  into. 
A  sudden  increase  in  the  demand  for  chemical  engineers  this  year 
is  going  to  have  its  effect  in  inducing  a  number  of  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, or  juniors  into  choosing  that  line  of  work,  and  these  men 
come  up  as  available  material  three  years  or  two  years  or  a  year 
later.  At  that  time  the  industrial  demand  may  be  partially  met, 
and  there  is  at  the  same  time  the  oversupply  from  the  schools.  That 
particular  phase  of  the  time  factor,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  an 
important  one. 

Prof.  Hughes.  It  is  the  whole  question,  and,  of  course,  one  way  to 
help  this  is  to  avoid  a  choice  any  earlier  than  necessary,  but  it  is 
wider  than  that.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  do  it  until  you  can 
find  a  far  more  intelligent  basis  than  we  now  have  for  adapting  men 
to  the  work  for  which  they  are  suited  and  training  them  for  it. 
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for  in  the  highway  construction  work  in  the  States.  At  present  there 
are  at  least  10  institutions  whose  laboratories  are  used  in  testing 
road  material  for  the  States  in  which  they  are  situated.  These  insti- 
tutions are  Iowa  Stute  College,  Georgia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  University  of 
Kentucky,  University  of  Maine,  University  of  Michigan,  University 
of  Minnesota,  University  of  Missouri,  University  of  Nevada,  and 
Ohio  State  University.  This  cooperation  has  enabled  a  great  many 
students  to  come  in  contact  with  the  practical  work  of  the  highway 
departments' of  the  different  States. 

RESEARCH  IN  HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING. 

In  the  future  our  larger  engineering  colleges  will  play  a  much 
greater  part  in  highway  engineering  and  construction  than  in  the 
past,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  research  work  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  highway  construction.  In  recent  years  some  very 
important  experiments  in  highway  engineering  have  been  carried 
out  by  our  State  universities  which  have  proved  to  be  of  great  finan- 
cial value  to  the  States  and  to  the  Nation.  In  view  of  the  extensive 
road-building  program  which  is  now  going  into  effect,  the  organiza- 
tion and  execution  of  a  well-coordinated  plan  of  highway  engineering 
research  will  be  of  first  importance.  With  this  in  mind,  the  divi- 
sion of  engineering  of  the  National  Research  Council  is  planning  to 
distribute  to  the  various  higher  engineering  institutions  research 
problems  in  highway  engineering  which  must  be  solved  in  the  near 
future.  We  may  therefore  expect  that  the  universities  of  the  country 
will  make  useful  contributions  to  the  program  of  road  building,  and 
instead  of  a  few  scattered  experiments  with  more  or  less  duplication 
of  effort,  systematic  research  will  now  be  undertaken. 

Already  a  number  of  leading  engineering  schools  have  ample 
facilities  for  carrying  on  first-class  graduate  work  in  highway  engi- 
neering leading  to  the  master's  and  the  doctor's  degrees. 

HIGHWAY    TRANSPORTATION    ENGINEERING    EDUCATION, 

Perhaps  the  more  difficult  of  the  two  complicated  problems  facing 
the  engineering  colleges  is  that  of  preparing  highway  transport  ex- 
perts. Granted  that  our  highway  engineers  will  prepare  suitable 
roads  for  the  growing  number  of*  automobiles  and  motor  trucks, 
the  great  question,  the  final  cause  of  all  our  efforts,  is  the  planning 
of  an  automotive  transportation  program  commensurate  with  th< 
rapidly  growing  needs  of  this  country.  The  continued  expansion 
of  internal  commerce  which  has  been  so  marked  since  the  war  is 
demanding  an  output  of  motor  trucks  and  automobiles  that  wil 
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create  a  volume  as  well  as  a  variety  of  traffiq  and  the  consequent  eco- 
nomic problems  which  can  not  be  solved  by  the  novice. 

At  least  12  colleges  and  universities  of  importance  are  giving 
attention  to  the  subject  of  transportation,  and  especially  in  the  field 
pertaining  to  railroads.  Full  four-year  curricula  in  railroad  trans- 
portation are  offered  by  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  Wharton 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Little  has  been  attempted  in  highway  transport  education. 
However,  it  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Arthur 
H.  Blanchard,  formerly  of  Columbia  University  and  now  professor 
of  highway  engineering  and  highway  transport  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  that  highway  transportation  education  is  commencing  to 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  coming  engineering  specialties  of  im- 
portance. 

The  help  which  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States 
are  giving  in  preparing  men  to  meet  these  vital  needs  of  the  country 
places  the  Nation,  the  States,  and  individuals  under  great  obligations 
to  our  colleges  for  the  services  they  can  render,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  placed  upon  these  institutions  an  important  responsibility 
which  they  alone  can  perform, 
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veying  instruments ;  computing  data  for  reports  of  records ;  plotting  notes  and 
maps ;  preparing  working  drawings  where  design  is  furnished* 

Qualification*. — Training  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  graduation  from 
high  school;  not  less  than  two  years'  experience  in  engineering  work;  famil- 
iarity with  the  use  of  the  slide  rule;  and  ability  to  do  lettering  and  drafting, 
and  to  make  simple  engineering  computations. 

Promotion, — From  junior  engineering  aid  to  junior  civil  engineer. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  DBA  FT  8  MAN, 

Specifications  of  class. 

Duties. — To  perform  under  Immediate  supervision  routine  drafting  work  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  plans  for  civil  engineering  projects ;  and  to 
perform  related  work  as  required. 

Examples:  Making  tracings  from  original  drawings;  making  drawings  of 
minor  importance;  filing  and  indexing  drawings;  lettering,  computing,  and 
revising. 

Qualifications. — Training  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  graduation  from 
high  school ;  not  less  than  two  years'  experience  in  engineering  drafting  work ; 
and  ability  to  letter  and  to  make  simple  calculations, 

Promotion. — From  copyist  draftsman  to  junior  civil  engineer* 

JTJNIO&   CIVIL  ENGINEER, 

Specifications  of  class. 

Duties. — Under  Immediate  supervision,  to  perform  routine  surveying,  com- 
puting, drafting,  and  inspecting,  on  survey,  construction,  or  valuation  work 
and  to  perform  related  work  as  required. 

Examples:  Surveying  with  transit  or  level;  using  measuring  devices  for 
stream  gauging;  inspecting  structures  during  construction  and  after  comple- 
tion; assisting  in  laboratory  tests  of  structural  materials;  preparing  charts 
for  statistical  and  engineering  data;  laying  down  lines  for  building  founda- 
tions ;  drawing  and  tracing  plans ;  making  plans ;  table  surveys ;  developing  and 
drawing  details  of  maps  and  charts;  lettering;  giving  lines  and  grades  for 
highway  construction ;  keeping  cost  data ;  serving  as  boat  officer  or  as  assistant 
in  hydrographic,  geodetic,  and  astronomic  parties. 

Qualifications. — Training  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  graduation  with 
a  degree  from  an  institution  of  recognized  standing;  with  major  work  in  en- 
gineering, preferably  in  civil  engineering. 

Promotion. — From  civil  engineering  aid,  civil  engineering  draftsman,  to  as- 
sistant highway  engineer. 

ASSISTANT  HIGHWAY  ENGINEER.  ' 

Specifications  of  class. 

Duties. — Under  specific  administrative  and  technical  direction,  to  be  In  it 
sponsible  charge  of  a  minor  subdivision  of  a  highway  engineering  organization 
to  collect  and  compile  data  for  specific  items  of  highway  engineering  studies 
to  take  immediate  charge  of  field  survey  projects  in,  or  the  design,  inspection 
or  construction  of  minor  highway  engineering  work;  to  lay  out  and  develo] 
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work'  from  specifications,  and  to  supervise  the  work  of  a  drafting  or  computing 
force;  to  conduct  specific  tests  or  investigations  of  apparatus,  material,  or 
processes ;  and  to  perform  related  work  as  required. 

Examples:  Making  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  securing  data  for  highway 
construction;  making  and  reviewing  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for 
highways;  compiling  data  on,  and  inspecting  quarries,  gravel  pits,  and  crush- 
ing plants;  superintending  the  maintenance  of  experimental  roads;  assisting 
in  experimental  research  and  in  the  testing  of  road  materials. 

Qualifications. — Training  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  graduation  with 
a  degree  from  an  institution  of  recognized  standing,  with  major  work  in  civil 
engineering,  preferably  highway  engineering;  not  less  than  two  years'  experi- 
ence in  highway  engineering  work  in  field  or  office,  proven  technical  knowledge 
and  proficiency.  ■ 

Promotion. — From  junior  civil  engineer  to  associate  highway  engineer. 

ASSOCIATE  HIGHWAY  ENGINEER. 
Specifications  of  class. 

Duties. — To  perform  one  or  more  of  the  following  functions  under  general  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  direction:  (1)  To  be  in  responsible  charge  of  an  in- 
termediate subdivision  of  a  highway  engineering  organization;  (2)  to  exercise 
independent  engineering  judgment  and  assume  responsibilities  in  studies  and 
computations  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  reports,  estimates,  or  designs; 
(3)  to  have  Immediate  charge  of  the  construction,  maintenance,  or  operation  of 
important  highway  engineering  works  or  projects ;  (4)  to  direct  or  perform  im- 
portant researches  in  highway  engineering ;  and  to  perform  other  related  work. 

Examples:  Making  surveys  and  estimates  in  connection  with  highway  con- 
struction ;  investigating  and  reporting  on  methods  of  road  construction ;  testing 
road  materials;  reviewing  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates,  and  making 
recommendations  in  regard  to  them;  assisting  in  installing  improved  methods 
of  State  management  of  highways ;  laying  out  country  systems  of  highways. 

Qualifications. — Training  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  graduation  with 
a  degree  from  an  institution  of  recognized  standing,  with  major  work  in  civil 
engineering,  preferably  in  highway  engineering ;  not  less  than  five  years'  general 
engineering  experience,  of  which  at  least  one  year  shall  have  been  in  the 
direction  or  performance  of  important  highway  engineering  work;  and  super- 
visory or  administrative  ability  or  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill. 

Promotion. — From  assistant  highway  engineer  to  highway  engineer. 

HIGHWAY  ENGINEER. 

Specifications  of  class. 

Duties. — To  perform  one  or  more  of  the  following  functions  under  general  ad- 
ministrative direction:  (1)  To  have  responsible  charge  of,  and  to  initiate,  and 
execute  policies  for  a  major  subdivision  of  a  highway  engineering  organization ; 
(2)  to  prepare  for  final  executive  action,  reports,  estimates,  specifications,  de- 
signs, and  data ;  (8)  to  have  charge  of  the  construction,  inspection,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  highway  engineering  works  of  major  importance;  (4)  to  con- 
duct or  to  direct  major  lines  of  highway  engineering  research;  (5)  to  furnish 
for  executive  action,  expert  or  critical  advice  on  highway  engineering  works; 
projects,  or  policies;  (6)  to  act  as  special  advisor  on  highway  engineering 
problems ;  and  to  perform  other  related  work. 
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Qualifications. — Training  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  graduation  with  a 
degree  from  an  Institution  of  recognized  standing,  with  major  work  in  civil 
engineering,  preferably  In  highway  engineering ;  not  less  than  eight  years'  general 
engineering  experience,  of  which  at  least  four  years  shall  have  been  In  the 
direction  or  performance  of  important  highway  engineering  work;  large 
capacity  and  demonstrated  ability  and  experience  in  the  administration  of  high- 
way engineering  work. 

Promotion. — From  associate  highway  engineer  to  senior  highway  engineer. 

8ENI0B  HIGHWAY  ENGINEER. 

Specifications  of  class. 

%  Duties. — To  perform  one  or  more  of  the  following  functions:  (1)  To  have 
chief  administrative  charge  of  a  highway  engineering  organization;  or  of  a 
main  division  thereof,  and  to  determine  or  execute  general  policies  under  the 
limitations  imposed  by  law,  regulations,  or  other  fixed  requirements;  (2)  to 
be  responsible  for  reports,  estimates,  designs,  specifications,  and  data,  or  for 
the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  large  highway  engineering 
projects;  (3)  to  direct  or  to  perform  the  most  comprehensive  research  in  high- 
way engineering  projects,  policies,  or  valuations ;  and  to  perform  other  related 
work. 

Qualifications. — Training  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  graduation  with 
a  degree  from  an  institution  of  recognized  standing,  with  major  work  in  civil 
engineering,  preferably  in  highway  engineering;  and  not  less  than  12  years' 
general  engineering  experience,  of  which  at  least  8  years  shall  have  been  in 
the  direction  or  performance  of  important  highway  engineering  work  of  a 
character  to  give  substantial  evidence  of  engineering  knowledge  and  ability, 
or  of  executive  capacity,  of  the  highest  order. 

Promotion. — From  highway  engineer  to  chief* 

CHIEF. 

Specifications  of  class. 

Duties. — Executive  and  technical  supervision  over  work. 

Qualifications. — Training  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  graduation  with 
a  degree  from  an  institution  of  recognized  standing,  with  major  work  in  civil 
engineering;  extended  professional  experience,  of  which  at  least  eight  years 
shall  have  been  of  a  character  to  give  substantial  evidence  of  knowledge  and 
ability,  and  of  executive  capacity  of  the  highest  order. 

Promotion. — From  senior  highway  engineer. 


Mr,  Horr.  The  basic  principle  on  which  these  principles  were 
worked  up  are,  first,  the  kind  of  work  involved ;  and,  second,  responsi- 
bility attached  thereto.  An  effort  was  made  to  have  them  so  general 
that  they  would  apply  to  any  branch  of  engineering. 

For  instance,  in  the  junior  grade,  which  is  the  lowest  professional 
grade,  a  man  must  have  as  a  basic  requirement  a  college  education 
or  the  equivalent  in  one  of  the  lines  of  engineering.  He  would  work 
in  that  grade  under  direction  and  under  supervision  until  he  demon- 
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strated  his  ability  to  work  independently  or  to  supervise  others.  Then 
he  would  be  promoted  to  the  assistant  grade,  in  which  he  would  have 
responsibility  for  independent  work  under  very  general  direction  and 
also  have  responsibility  of  supervising  in  a  very  limited  way  the  work 
of  others.  The  assistant  grade  is  that  in  which  the  rank  and  file,  about 
80  per  cent  of  engineering  employees,  will  have  to  work,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  fix  the  salary  for  that  grade  as  high  as  possible,  because 
the  chances  of  getting  out  of  that  grade  into  a  higher  class  are  rather 
limited. 

For  promotion  to  the  associate  grade  there  must  be  a  demonstra- 
tion of  more  ability  to  do  a  higher  grade  of  work. 

Going  down  to  the  lower  grades  there  is  a  definite  subdivision  be- 
tween the  professional  man  and  the  subprof essional  man.  The  specifi- 
cations drawn  up  by  the  commission  were  primarily  adapted  to  the 
Government  service  in  Washington.  In  studying  these  in  connection 
with  the  Engineering  Council,  we  found  it  necessary  to  carry  the  sub- 
professional  grade  higher  than  the  Reclassification  Commission  did. 
Therefore  we  have  overlapped. 

Now,  this  grade  of  subprof  essional  is  the  limit  for  the  man  who 
has  not  the  educational  qualifications  to  go  up  into  the  higher  grades 
of  engineering  work  and  design.  We  propose  to  divide  those  two 
grades  of  men  into  such  a  subdivision  or  classification  as  would  make 
possible  an  equitable  salary  adjustment  in  accordance  with  the 
responsibilities  of  the  position  and  the  ability  of  the  man  to  do  the 
work,  the  two  principal  factors  to  be  taken  into  account.  Of  course, 
the  higher  up  the  fewer  positions  there  are  to  fill.  Only  compara- 
tively few  men  can  ever  reach  the  higher  positions,  so  that  salaries 
must  be  provided  sufficient  to  satisfy  men  in  the  intermediate  stages. 
That  has  not  been  done  in  the  salary  adjustments.  The  higher 
places  pay  much  more  in  proportion  than  the  intermediate  places 
in  which  most  of  the  men  are  employed.  This  fact  has  caused  the 
discontent  among  engineers  and  is  responsible  for  the  tendency 
toward  unionization  which  is  quite  a  sentiment  throughout  the 
country  for  some  sort  of  an  organization  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  now  unorganized  men. 

Mr.  MaoDonald.  While  the  specification  that  was  finally  adopted 
by  the  Reclassification  Committee  goes  at  the  matter  from  a  slightly 
different  angle,  is  it  not  general  enough  in  its  character  to  permit  the 
classification  of  all  highway  department  employees  under  its  divi- 
sion? Are  these  specifications  not  sufficiently  extended  to  classify 
these  men  as  far  as  need  be?  We  are  not  particularly  interested  in 
the  specific  duties  of  the  different  classes  of  men? 

Mr.  Hott.  In  that  connection  I  think  the  committee  should  con- 
sider the  addition  of  a  highway  subprofessional  grade.  There  are 
only  two  subprofessional  grades  designed  for  persons  in  the  Wash- 
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ington  service.  There  is  a  highway  grade,  which  never  goes  into  the 
full  professional  work ;  the  subprof essional,  which  is  very  important 
to  the  organization,  including  foremen,  superintendents,  and  men 
of  that  class.  They  are  more  or  less  artisans,  or  men  who  would 
never  go  to  the  top.  By  additional  study  they  may  come  up  to  the 
professional  grades.  As  a  general  proposition  the  committee  would 
do  well  to  differentiate  between  the  professional  man  and  the  sub- 
professional  man.  These  are  two  distinct  fields,  and  they  need  differ- 
ent training. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  referred  to  these  specifications  because  they 
were  arrived  at  after  consideration  of  a  rather  wide  variety  of  serv- 
ices and  because  it  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  try  to 
limit  grades  too  closely.  The  requirements  and  duties  of  our  high- 
way engineers  will  change  from  year  to  year,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a  general  classification,  with  their  responsibil- 
ities and  duties  fixed,  rather  than  a  specification  of  titles  as  Chief 
Engineer,  or  Resident  Engineer  or  Bridge  Engineer,  etc. 

Mr.  Hoyt  has  given  an  outline  of  the  professional  grades  of  en- 
gineering service  as  outlined  by  the  Reclassification  Commission. 
Now  that  committee  did  not  fix  a  salary  for  the  senior  grade,  but 
for  the  engineer  of  second  grade,  for  which  the  recommendations 
range  from  $4,140  to  $5,040. 

Salaries  of  highway  engineers. — The  following  schedule  shows  the 
comparison  of  salaries  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  1919  as 
compared  with  those  in  the  various  States  and  those  recommended 
by  the  Reclassification  Committee,  grouped  under  these  several 
divisions : 


Rank. 


Senior 

Engineer 

Associate 

Assistant  

Junior 

Civil  engineer  aid.. 
Junior  engineer  aid , 
Copyist 


Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  both  office 
and  field,  exclusive 
of  bonus. 


Mini- 
mum. 


14,500 

i?,500 

2,280 

1,560 

050 

720 

480 

540 


Aver- 
age. 


14,500 

3,641 

2,656 

2,141 

1,537 

860 

767 

760 


Maxi- 
mum. 


14.500 
4,000 
3,240 
3,000 
2,100 
1,080 
1,080 
1,080 


Compensation  in  vari- 
ous States;1  reclassi- 
fication basis. 


Mint- 
mum. 


15,000 

2,820 

2,200 

2,100 

900 

800 

480 


Aver- 
age. 


$7,150 
4,300 
4,100 
2,635 
1,835 
1,043 
915 
1,200 


Maxi- 
mum. 


$10,000 
5,000 
6,000 
3,300 
3,060 
2,080 
1,500 


Recommended  by 
classification. 


Mini- 


14,140 
3,240 
2,400 
1,800 
1,200 
840 
1,080 


Aver- 
age. 


$4,590 
3,540 
2,700 
1,980 
1,500 
1,020 
1,170 


85,010 
3,840 
3,000 
2,160 


1,200 


'  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Delaware,  Maryland,   Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  GalifornJi 
Texas,  Iowa,  Illinois  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Ohio— 14  States. 

From  these  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the  14  typical  States  having 
well-organized  highway  departments  the  salaries  are  higher  thai 
those  recommended  by  the  Reclassification  Commission,  and  ver? 
much  higher  than  those  now  paid  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
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But  even  this  schedule  is  lower  than  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Association  of  Engineers  or  the  Engineering  Council. 
The  recommendations  of  this  association  are  shown  in  the  following 
schedule : 


Compensation. 
Rank. 


Maximum* 


Senior $8,000  $15,000 

En  Ineer 4.000  10,000 

Associate 3.600  5.000 

Assistant 2,400  4,000 

Junto* 1,800  2,400 

Engineer  aid  draftsman 1,800  2,400 

Junior  engineer  aid 1,200  1,500 

Copyist 1,800  2,400 

Prof.  Hughes.  One  of  the  big  milling  machine  companies  of  which 
I  know  has  quite  a  large  group  of  men  out  of  college  a  year,  each  of 
whom  is  paid  $4,600  a  year.  If  they  are  out  four  or  five  years  their 
salary  is  $10,000  or  $12,000. 

Chairman.  Mr.  Allen,  can  you  outline  the  divisions  on  the  sched- 
ule under  topic  2,  showing  the  different  offices  in  a  highway  depart- 
ment? That  would  give  something  of  an  outline  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  colleges  of  the  grades  into  which  these  different  lines  of 
work  would  fall. 

Mr.  Allen.  (Reads  from  schedule.)  (See  extract  from  report  of 
Congressional  Reclassification  Committee,  p.  59.) 

Chairman.  The  district  engineers  would  fall  into  the  second  class. 
Does  that  give  any  indication  of  the  relative  responsibility  these 
engineers  would  carry? 

Prof.  Hughes.  If  the  salaries  in  general  available  throughout  the 
country  for  highway  engineers  were  raised  to  such  a  standard  as 
that,  a  large  number  of  men  would  be  available.  There  still  remains 
in  my  mind  what  I  have  noticed  in  the  minds  of  the  students.  When 
they  have  reached  that  grade  there  is  nothing  left  to  them  except 
a  commissioner's  job.  They  don't  feel  that  they  have  the  future  that 
a  big  industry  offers. 

Chairman.  It  was  that  statement  that  made  me  desire  to  bring  out 
this  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  engineers  in  the  departments  to- 
day are  the  men  who  are  doing  the  executive  work.  The  commis- 
sioners in  many  cases  are  acting  more  as  an  advisory  or  directory 
board  rather  than  as  an  executive  board. 

Prof.  Hughes.  I  mean  by  commissioner  a  director. 

Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  in  the  duties  of  the  two  higher 
grades,  and  possibly  the  three  higher  grades,  specific  directory  charge 
over  others.    The  men  in  these  grades  have  supervisory  charge  in  re- 
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sponsible  positions.    You  will  see  that  a  number  of  existing  posi- 
tions would  fall  into  one  of  these  grades,  either  1,  2,  or  3. 

Prof.  Hughes.  When  it  is  realized  that  the  big  industries  would 
absorb  graduates  into  positions  that  would  pay  as  large  salaries,  the 
opportunity  does  not  appeal  to  these  ambitious  men. 

Prof.  Hatt.  I  think  Prof.  Hughes  has  struck  the  keynote  here. 
I  have  noticed  for  a  number  of  years  that  students  have  been  discon- 
tented with  purely  technical  work.  A  sales  engineer  gets  $7,000  or 
$8,000  a  year,  and  so  students  are  seeking  entrance  to  the  industries 
rather  than  to  purely  technical  positions. 

Prof.  Tilden.  I  do  not  think  that  that  question  ought  to  be  put 
solely  on  a  compensation  basis.  Interest  in  the  work  is  a  very  large 
factor.  Of  course  a  man  must  have  a  certain  minimum  salary.  He 
wants  to  have  a  reasonable  outlook  for  the  future,  but  if  it  was  only 
money  he  was  looking  for  our  graduates  would  all  go  into  plumbing 
or  bricklaying. 

Chairman.  I  think  you  are  right  in  that  matter,  Prof.  Tilden,  that 
the  compensation  can  not  be  pecuniary  entirely,  but  it  will  have  to  be 
sufficient  so  that  a  man  can  support  himself  and  his  family  com- 
fortably. After  that,  is  not  the  big  problem  to  set  up  ideals  of  public 
service  that  will  draw  men  into  these  positions?  Is  not  that  the  big 
problem  before  this  conference,  trying  to  set  up  the  ideals  of  public 
service  that  will  attract  men  and  change  the  public  sentiment  that 
apparently  is  all  directed  against  the  public  service.  In  some  coun- 
tries a  man  can  belong  to  governmental  and  State  service  and  walk 
right  up  the  street.  In  this  country  apparently  it  is  necessary  to  take 
to  the  alleys  or  by-roads.  It  ought  to  be  permanent  service  and  on 
a  graduated  basis. 

(C)  EDUCATION  FOR  HIGHWAY  ENGINEERS. 

Chairman.  While  the  committee  on  program  has  outlined  our 
work  to  cover  the  technical  requirements  here,  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
is  the  big  question.  The  third  topic — Education  for  highway  engi- 
neers— will  be  opened  by  Mr.  Ferris. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  believe  most  of  us  agree  that  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency too  far  in  specialization.  *  *  *  Highway  transport  work 
is  also  new  to  us  except  in  a  few  institutions,  and  with  a  few  excep- 
tions we  are  quite  at  sea.  I  can  not  pretend  to  answer  any  of  the 
questions  set  out.  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  what  the  decision  of 
this  conference  may  be. 

If  I  have  anything  of  real  value  to  offer  to  you  gentlemen,  it  is 
based  on  a  little  experience  of  our  own.  My  message  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  man  who  is  not  working  for  a  college  degree  at  all.  You  can 
not  run  an  army  without  a  large  number  of  noncommissioned  officers, 
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and  you  can  not  build  highways  without  a  lot  of  noncommissioned 
men.  You  spoke  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  immediate  need 
of  men  to  do  our  work.  We  can  not  wait  four  years.  In  Tennessee 
we  have  adopted  the  following  plan  which  grew  out  of  our  short 
courses  of  two  or  three  days,  or  four  or  five  days. 

Our  short  course  is  a  slack-season  course.  You  generally  hear  sug- 
gested that  highway  engineers  are  taken  off  the  pay  rolls  in  January 
and  February,  the  slack  months.  If  not  taken  off  the  employer  is 
glad  to  find  them  willing  to  leave  the  pay  rolls,  so  we  have  estab- 
lished a  winter  short  course  of  six  weeks.  We  undertake  to  draw  into 
that  course,  not  the  college-trained  man,  but  the  man  of  experience 
who  is  doing  the  work.  As  Mr.  MacDonald  said  this  morning,  they 
do  put  the  thing  over.  We  are  not  willing  to  throw  out  of  employ- 
ment the  man  now  building  highways,  but  would  like  to  make  him 
a  better  highway  builder.  The  short  course  has  done  much  along 
that  line.  We  give  these  men  work  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  drafting 
room,  in  mathematics,  in  the  use  of  instruments,  adjusting  and  care 
of  instruments,  and  a  strong  course  of  lectures  in  highway  engineer- 
ing and  highway  construction.  We  give  elementary  courses  in  me- 
chanics. We  do  not  require  them  to  take  them.  They  have  some 
selection.  The  course  has  helped  the  counties  and  the  highway  de- 
partment to  get  better  men. 

Chairman.  This  topic  will  be  discussed  further  by  Prof.  Tilden. 

Prof.  Tilden.  This  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  really  one  of  con- 
struction along  lines  in  which  I  have  been  particularly  interested  and 
in  which  most  of  us  in  educational  work  are  most  vitally  interested 
now,  namely,  the  construction  of  the  college  curriculum. .  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  construction  problems  before  engineers  now.  In  trying 
to  find  some  definite  solution,  it  has  been  borne  in  on  me  that  we  have 
been  building  college  curricula  heretofore  only  in  two  dimensions. 
We  have  so  many  hours  per  week  on  one  dimension  and  have  so  many 
weeks,  15  in  a  term,  or  four  years  in  the  other  dimension ;  and  in  that 
plan,  bounded  by  those  two  linear  dimensions,  we  have  a  certain  topic 
or  a  certain  field.  The  most  important  part,  the  most  vital  factor  in 
educational  value,  in  any  course  of  study  is  in  the  third  dimension,  the 
dimension  that  builds  it  up,  which  could  be  represented,  perhaps, 
more  by  the  intangible  factor,  or  the  less  precise  and  definite  factor, 
of  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  the  inspiration  he  is  able  to  give' 
his  students,  secured  by  a  teacher  of  intellectual  training  and  leader- 
ship. So  that  when  we  come  to  discuss  how  much  highway  transport 
work  should  be  given  to  an  undergraduate,  or  the  length  of  the  under- 
graduate course,  those  are  questions  which  are  concerned  in  the  two 
dimensional  aspects  of  the  case.  To  use  a  rather  extreme  instance,  I 
believe  that  a  man  would  be  better  fitted  to  build  bridges,  or  at  least 
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to  learn  how  to  build  bridges,  or  to  build  highways  or  to  handle  an 
executive  job  of  any  kind,  if  he  had  had  a  three-hour-a-week  course  in 
Greek  under  a  man  like  Gildersleeve  than  he  would  if  he  had  had  a 
more  specialized  course  under  a  man  who  had  not  the  inspiration  and 
power  to  bring  out  the  intellectual  side  as  a  real  teacher  has.  I  do  not 
want  to  answer  this  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  in  that  way. 

Therefore,  how  much  highway  transport  work  should  be  given  to 
an  undergraduate  depends  on  how  much  real  inspiration  the  teacher 
can  develop  in  the  students.  That  is  the  main  thing,  and  it  is  the 
thing  we  are  far  too  apt  to  neglect.  It  becomes  a  very  important 
question  just  now,  when  we  are  having  so  much  trouble  in  getting 
teachers  who  are  able  to  handle  any  of  our  courses.  I  should  like  to 
leave  the  question  with  just  that  one  idea  and  give  the  rest  of  my 
time  to  those  who  will  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Hott.  I  believe  the  needs  of  highway  work  and  the  work  on 
which  I  am  engaged — hydraulic  work — are  better  filled  by  a  man 
who  had  a  good  fundamental  education  without  any  specialization. 
At  the  end  of  six  months  we  can  give  a  man  more  training  than  he 
can  get  in  two  years  in  college  training.  The  fashions  in  highway 
building  or  other  engineering  work  change  about  as  fast  as  fashions 
in  women's  styles. 

Prof.  Hatt.  One  eminent  teacher  used  to  say  that  a  college  curricu- 
lum could  not  be  standardized,  because  it  was  determined  by  the  per- 
sonality and  training  of  the  particular  professors  on  the  staff.  In 
his  view,  which  agrees  with  Prof.  Tilden's  view,  a  course  was  a  vehi- 
cle by  which  a  general  end  was  attained.  I  think  that  this  view  is 
rather  extreme. 

Col.  Ritchie.  I  think  the  keynote  has  been  struck.  Take  high- 
way engineering.  From  the  military  standpoint,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  man  take  four  years  of  a  real  engi- 
neering educational  course  than  a  course  in  highway  engineering. 
If  he  wants  to  specialize,  all  right.  Specialists  do  not  have  much  of 
a  place  in  the  Army  outside  of  Ordnance  or  Signal  Corps.  A  man 
may  be  building  a  bridge  to-day,  a  warehouse  to-morrow,  or  a  sea  wall 
next  week,  and  when  he  gets  in  the  zone  of  action  he  may  be  repair- 
ing shell  holes  to-day  and  building  wire  entanglements  to-morrow. 
So  that  the  field  for  specialists  in  military  work  is  very  limited. 

There  is  one  point  I  have  noticed  in  the  last  20  years  of  my  ex- 
perience, and  that  is  that  very  few  engineers  have  been  taught  eco- 
nomics, statistics,  cost  accounting,  etc.  I  think  that  every  course 
should  take  this  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  engineer.  So  far  as  highway  transport  is  concerned,  out- 
side of  maintenance,  which  requires  mechanical  ability,  it  is  largely 
one  of  business  administration,  and  also  a  knowledge  of  accounting, 
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being  able  to  make  traffic  surveys,  and  how  to  dispatch  vehicles.  I 
think  it  is  largely  one  of  business  education  rather  than  of  technical 
education. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Has  it  been  your  observation,  Col.  Ritchie,  that 
men  with  engineering  training  did  better  in  the  transport  work  than 
men  without  that  training? 

Col.  Ritchie.  Absolutely.  A  man  who  is  technically  trained  fits 
more  readily  into  any  niche,  regardless  of  where  he  is,  than  a  man  who 
is  not  so  trained. 

Mr.  Sargent.  It  was  my  observation  that  all  engineers,  taken  as  a 
group,  have  not  had  a  broad  enough  training  in  the  fundamentals — 
I  do  not  mean  fundamentals  of  engineering,  but  the  fundamentals  the 
colonel  spoke  of,  economics,  business  training,  and  the  social  side  of 
engineering;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  been  my  observation  that  they  do 
not  have  the  proper  conception  of  the  problem  as  a  whole.  Their 
vision  is  too  limited,  is  bound  up  and  down  by  technical  limitations. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Do  you  have  difficulty,  Mr.  Sargent,  in  picking 
out  a  man  to  send  into  different  parts  of  the  State  to  talk  before  the 
people  when  you  have  a  difficult  situation  to  be  met? 

Mr.  Sargent.  I  can't  find  them ;  I  can't  do  it  myself. 

Prof.  Hatt.  What  the  college  does  is  to  train  men.  The  college 
student  gets  training,  while  the  man  in  the  field  gets  experience.  The 
aim  of  this  training  is  a  mind  that  will  think  clearly  and  straight, 
which  can  quickly  comprehend  complicated  situations  and  analyze 
them  to  their  elements,  which  assembles  well-determined  facts  before 
drawing  conclusions.  The  atmosphere  indicates  ideals  also. 

Now,  this  training  may  best  be  secured,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
train  individuals,  when  the  student  is  interested  in  a  subject  that  is 
related  to  something  he  expects  to  do  in  later  life.  There  is,  I  think, 
a  misconception  concerning  "  specialization."  Like  "  technical "  and 
"  abstract,"  it  may  connote  unfortunate  tendencies  in  education. 

With  us  a  "  special  course,"  in  the  senior  year,  presents  a  situation 
in  which  a  small  group  of  men  come  into  intimate  contact  with  a  pro- 
fessor who  knows  his  subject  theoretically  and  practically,  then  learn 
its  setting,  go  with  him  to  the  library,  study  broadly  and  deeply.  Is 
this  not  a  proper  vehicle  for  training,  regardless  of  the  subsequent 
employment  of  the  student? 

The  engineering  professors  are  moving  away  from  the  rather  nar- 
row and  technical  treatment  of  topics;  they  demand  less  "  rivet  spac- 
ing "  from  students.  We  are  introducing  more  of  economics,  business 
law,  corporate  organization,  finance,  public  speaking,  etc.  Business 
law  obtains  an  excellent  reaction  from  the  student.  It  is  really  a 
humanizing  study. 
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Of  course,  in  a  desire  to  develop  general  mentality  we  must  not 
forget  we  are  training  engineers  with  good  habits,  that  demand  formal 
patterns  in  field  notes,  laboratory  exercises,  reports,  and  drawings. 
Pure  ability  will  not  go  far  in  engineering  without  these  handmaids 
of  performance.  There  is  a  danger  of  loss  in  our  new  emphasis  on 
general  mentality.  As  to  another  phase  of  so-called  specialized  in- 
struction, my  information  is  that  there  is  but  little  migration  of  civil 
engineering  graduates  to  purely  mechanical  or  electrical  fields  or 
vice  versa,  after  graduation.  The  few  that  so  migrate  will  not  deter- 
mine questions  of  curricula.  The  large  migration  is  into  business, 
in  banking,  for  which  a  civil  engineering  course  is  a  very  good  prepa- 
ration. 

A  course  in  roads  and  pavements  extending  throughout  one  year  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  fundamental  course  in  civil  engineering  curricula 
and  may  be  taught  broadly.  Every  State  needs  men  trained  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  building  and  maintenance.  We  have 
passed  the  pioneer  days,  and  such  courses  should  not  be  limited  to  a 
few  centers.  With  the  assistance  of  lecturers  from  the  field  of  prac- 
tice, which  from  the  standpoint  of  training  of  students  should  be 
quite  limited  in  amount,  a  technical  school  in  each  State  should  be 
able  to  conduct  such  courses. 

Mr.  Begg.  I  have  just  passed  through  the  painful  experience  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  revising  our  engineering  course.  One 
group  wants  the  course  so  broad  as  to  crowd  out  all  technical  subjects, 
another  group  wants  a  particular  technical  specialty  allowed  so  much 
time  that  general  education  would  suffer. 

In  a  four-year  technical  course,  I  do  not  see  where  there  is  room  for 
both  a  general  education  and  thorough  technical  training.  It  seems 
to  me  if  the  engineering  colleges  can  come  to  the  same  custom  that 
the  other  professional  schools  have — law  and  medical — we  can  maybe 
get  somewhere.  In  a  medical  school  they  do  not  attempt  to  give  any 
general  education,  but  they  expect  their  men  to  have  a  general  college 
education  before  they  come  to  their  professional  course.  It  seems  to 
me  the  engineers  will  have  to  do  the  same  thing.  Everyone  knows 
the  engineer  has  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  English.  It  takes 
three  years  to  get  that.  I  suppose  that  instruction  should  be  given  in 
a  modern  language,  which  most  of  the  technical  schools  provide. 
That  will  also  take  two  years  after  high  school.  There  is  mentioned 
business  law,  economics,  social  science.  Now  by  the  time  the  stu- 
dent has  had  training  in  all  these  he  has  taken  up  four  years  and  there 
is  not  time  for  special  training. 

We  must  divide  the  work.  Let  the  liberal  arts  colleges  give  the  gen- 
eral education  and  the  technical  schools  the  technical  education. 

Another  point  is  that  a  purely  technical  school  can  not  usually 
afford  to  have  the  very  highest  grade  of  men  for  the  general  subjects. 
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Of  course  the  technical  schools  are  supplying  the  good  grade  of  tech- 
nical men. 

As  to  a  general  education,  so  far  as  the  technical  school  can  give 
it,  I  suppose  what  we  want  in  the  end  is  to  build  up  a  man  on  the 
fundamentals  of  mathematics,  economics,  etc.,  with  ability  to  apply 
these  to  any  line  of  work.  Certainly  he  gets  as  good  a  training  in 
mathematics  by  studying  such  a  subject  as  bridge  design  as  he  would 
by  going  on  for  a  long  time  in  pure  mathematics.  A  good  deal  of 
his  economics  can  be  gotten  about  as  thoroughly  in  a  good  course  of 
highway  or  railroad  economics.  So  that  a  great  deal  of  that  general 
class  of  knowledge  he  should  be  able  to  get  in  a  technical  school  course 
if  properly  taught. 

As  far  as  a  specialization  is  concerned,  he  should  not  begin  the 
specialization  too  early.  If  a  man  is  allowed  in  his  fourth  year  to 
put  more  of  his  time  on  one  of  the  different  branches  of  civil  engi- 
neering (structural,  railway,  highway,  or  sanitary),  he  practically 
takes  that  specialty,  and  if  he  is  interested  will  get  more  out  of  it. 
The  general  training  is  practically  as  good  in  one  as  the  other,  so 
that  even  supposing  a  man  put  the  bulk  of  his  time  on  highway  work 
and  later  went  into  a  sanitary  concern  his  time  would  not  have  been 
wasted.  He  would  get  the  training  in  methods  of  study  and  of 
obtaining  information  on  a  given  subject,  and  that  would  be  as 
useful  in  one  branch  as  the  other.  So  I  like  the  idea  of  allowing  a 
man  in  his  last  year  to  specialize  considerably  on  the  branch  he  is 
interested  in,  even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  a  great  many  men  will 
not  stay  in  that  branch  they  have  specialized  in. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Are  there  any  other  discussions  on  this  same 
subject — " Education  for  highway  engineers" — or  any  other  sug- 
gestions! 

Mr.  James.  If  the  committee  does  report  on  specialization  in  high- 
way work,  there  are  certain  details,  certainly  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  that  .are  not  touched  on  at  all  in  a 
specialized  course  that  should  be  touched  on.  Methods  of  surveying 
that  apply  to  railroad  work  are  used  in  a  general  way  for  highway 
work.  For  instance,  college  men  seem  to  know  nothing  about "  back- 
ing down  a  liill.w  Our  highway  surveyors  will  back  down  a  hill 
to  get  a  line.  Men  come  out  of  college  knowing  nothing  about  the 
interpretation  of  tests,  especially  in  bituminous  work.  All  they 
know  is  whether  the  material  conforms  to  the  specification  or  not. 
If  there  are  wide  ranges  in  the  possible  mix,  and  the  mix  is  running 
close  to  the  maximum  or  minimum  range,  they  do  not  know  where 
to  put  their  bitumen.  In  grading  concrete  aggregates  the  methods 
now  used  and  the  shortage  of  materials  require  refinement,  if  we  are 
going  to  use  a  lot  of  material  which  we  really  ought  not  to  discard. 
We  get  men  out  of  colleges  who  do  not  know  the  first  thing  about 
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those  things.  It  seems  there  are  a  lot  of  details  in  specialized  courses 
that  should  be  worked  out,  and  men  should  be  filled  as  full  of  those 
things  as  they  can  be. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  In  my  judgment  you  are  mixing  things  up  for 
these  educators  and  have  really  brought  out  two  rather  different 
lines  of  study.  Surveying,  which  is  fundamental  in  the  engineering 
course,  was  founded,  of  course,  in  railroad  methods,  and  highway 
engineering  has  suffered  because  railroad  engineering  was  the  first 
engineering  discovered.  In  fact,  we  all  tried  to  use  railroad  engi- 
neering on  highways.  I  do  not  know  anything  that  suffered  more 
than  highway  bridges  because  they  followed  railroad  bridges.  Now, 
surveying  is  a  rather  fundamental  thing  in  civil  engineering.  That 
is  not  what  you  call  a  specialized  course. 

Mr.  Jambs.  When  they  come  to  specializing  in  the  highway  engi- 
neering course  those  conditions  should  be  brought  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  What  we  want  them  to  do  is  to  teach  surveying 
and  not  teach  railroad  surveying.  When  we  come  to  those  other 
points,  the  analysis  of  bituminous  materials,  etc.,  that  comes  into 
another  field  somewhat  more  highly  specialized.  You  would  not 
consider  that  a  fundamental  course  in  civil  engineering. 

Prof.  Hatt.  It  is  said  that  the  courts  follow  public  opinion  in 
their  judgments,  and  it  would  seem  just  as  natural  that  engineering 
curricula  should  change  with  the  changes  in  industrial  conditions. 
We  have  cut  down  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  railway  engineer- 
ing largely  in  the  last  few  years  and  are  putting  more  into  highway 
engineering. 

Mr.  Hughes.  A  great  many  schools  are  teaching  some  of  the  sub- 
jects Mr.  James  mentioned,  not  with  the  idea  of  railroad  engineering 
or  surveying  alone. 

Prof.  Hatt.  It  is  agreed  that  the  graduates  must  have  the  funda- 
mentals of  general  training  in  mathematics,  science,  and  language, 
and  in  the  foundations  of  engineering  technology,  and  that  they 
should  be  furnished  with  some  of  the  tools  of  their  profession,  such 
as  drawing  and  surveying. 

At  present  a  proposal  to  lengthen  the  period  of  training — to  give 
more  years — seems  impracticable.  Speeding  the  student  as  he  was 
speeded  up  in  training  camps,  providing  a  more  orderly  and  efficient 
administration  of  studies  to  avoid  duplication,  a  diminution  of  the 
distractions  of  the  college  campus,  the  better  use  of  the  library  an< 
laboratories,  the  shortening  of  vacations,  a  scientific  study  of  tb; 
teaching  process — all  of  these  may  accomplish  the  results  of  the  fiv* 
year  course.  But  the  data  for  judgment  upon  this  question  are  no ; 
available. 

There  remains  the  consideration  of  adjustments  of  subjects.  Th  i 
older  civil  engineering  curricula  provided  for  the  three  then  prevail 
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ing  demands  for  trained  men  in  surveying,  railroad  engineering,  and 
structural  engineering.  For  a  period  of  years  the  large  majority  of 
the  graduates  entered  professional  service  through  the  railroad  main- 
tenance of  way  or  construction  corps  or  through  the  drafting  rooms 
of  the  structural-steel  companies.  It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  if  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  direct  preparation  for  these  services 
may  not  be  diminished.  Surveying  has  in  some  cases  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  summer  session. 

There  was  also  a  period  of  overstressing  of  technical  performance 
of  field  work,  shop  drawings,  track  details,  and  mechanism.  A 
survey  of  present  courses  in  respect  to  such  details  may  disclose  an 
opportunity  for  a  consideration  of  such  subjects  in  the  field  of  the 
highway  engineer  such  as  the  technology  of  bituminous  roads. 

It  is  by  such  means  that  the  courses  in  economics,  business  law, 
spoken  English,  etc.,  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
an  engineer  for  community  life  and  administrative  duties. 

By  some  of  the  means  suggested  there  should  be  found  a  place  m 
the  junior  year  for  a  three-hour-a-week  course  in  roads,  such  as  pave- 
ments, considered  as  a  fundamental  course  in  civil  engineering  to 
include  the  bed,  the  foundation,  and  the  surface  of  the  various  classes 
of  roads.  Such  a  course  should  involve  the  disclosure  and  applica- 
tion of  the  underlying  principles.  The  element  of  information  that  a 
man  properly  trained  in  the  use  of  books  can  afterwards  secure  should 
be  minimized. 

As  to  optional  or  special  courses  for  men  in  the  senior  year  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  are  offered:  Such  men  as  graduates  are  pri- 
marily to  be  trained  to  think  clearly  and  straight,  to  analyze  com- 
plicated situations  to  their  elements  and  to  learn  the  proper  methods 
of  work.  A  valuable  vehicle  to  this  end  is  an  optional  study  in  high- 
way engineering  in  the  senior  year— equally  valuable,  indeed,  with 
sanitary  engineering  or  railroad  engineering  when  a  student  comes 
with  interest  and  a  definite  purpose.  The  desired  qualities  may  be 
secured  with  any  one  study,  and  are  ready  for  application  in  any 
field. 

Such  an  option  for  three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  senior  year 
is  recommended  to  include,  among  other  things,  the  economics  of 
highway  transportation,  taxation,  and  finance,  the  relation  of  the 
traffic  to  the  roadbed,  the  organization  of  administration,  and  a 
study  of  systems  of  production. 

Lectures  by  specialists  from  the  field  of  construction  and  produc- 
tion are  available  and  should  be  used  to  the  extent  where  they  will 
not  interrupt  the  reaction  and  work  of  the  student. 

Colleges  may  well  supplement  the  academic  instruction  by  organic 
relations  with  the  highway  commission,  providing  for  supervised  and 
consecutive  summer  employment  of  students,  for  instruction  of  mem- 
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bers  of  the  technical  staff  of  these  commissions  either  in  part-time 
residence  or  by  extension. 

A  further  source  of  increased  efficiency  of  road  work  is  the  road 
school  or  conference  held  at  the  university  for  a  week  or  two  in  the 
winter  season. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  On  No.  3,  the  education  for  highway  engineers,  I 
presume  it  was  the  idea  of  the  committee  that  we  should  prepare 
a  course  or  suggested  course  for  teaching  highway  engineers.  Fun- 
damentally, the  impression  that  I  have  received  from  this  after- 
noon's talk  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  agreement  upon 
the  exact  lines  that  we  shall  follow  in  educating  engineers,  how 
far  we  shall  go  to  specialize  courses.  In  the  second  place,  I 
am  greatly  impressed — impressed  as  I  never  have  been — by  the 
necessity  that  the  highway  departments,  the  organizations  using 
highway  engineers,  should  connect  up  with  the  universities  and 
colleges  so  that  they  will  both  understand  the  other's  view- 
points and  limitations  and  requirements.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
greater  opportunity  in  highway  engineering  to-day  than  is  evidently 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  educators.  These  salaries  of  highway 
engineers  are  temporary.  They  will  be  raised.  There  is  an  opportun- 
ity for  public  service  that  has  not  been  impressed  upon  the  educators. 
That  has  been  the  fault  of  the  highway  departments,  I  believe.  It 
is  not  my  desire  to  impress  my  viewpoints  on  this  committee.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  obtained  the  same  impression  that  I  have, 
that  there  is  a  rather  greater  problem  before  the  committee  than  the 
number  of  hours  that  should  be  devoted  to  any  particular  subject, 
and  that  is,  the  coming  together,  the  meeting  of  the  minds  of  the 
educators  and  the  men  who  desire  to  use  highway  engineers,  or  the 
highway  departments.  Is  there  any  other  discussion  with  reference 
to  this  topic  8  that  ought  to  be  left  with  the  educators? 

Mr.  A.  N.  Johnson.  What  can  be  done  by  this  committee  to  get  the 
salaries  of  teachers  raised?  It  seems  to  me  that  part  of  the  work  of 
this  conference  should  be  to  open  up  channels  of  publicity  that  should 
simply  put  before  the  people,  who  have  voted  millions  for  roads,  the 
condition  now  prevailing — that  these  universities  are  broke  and  can 
not  pay  teachers'  salaries,  and  the  public  must  maintain  them.4 

*Notb  bt  Editor. — Mr.  MacDonald's  address  has  emphasized  the  following  situation: 
"  But  consider  the  case  of  educational  institutions  which  we  are  calling  upon  to  train 
engineers."  Under  war  conditions  the  teaching  staffs  were  badly  disorganised.  Last  year 
there  was  a  tremendous  influx  cf  new  students,  and  the  appropriations  have.  In  general, 
been  less  than  the  enlarged  needs.  Salary  budgets  have  not  been  revised  to  meet  the 
competition  of  Industrial  engineering  organizations,  with  the  consequent  loss  of  Tery  many 
of  the  best  qualified  professors  and  instructors. 

The  instructor  who,  during  prewar  times,  has  taught  a  specialized  course  In  some  par- 
ticular phase  of  engineering,  such  as  highway  engineering,  is  called  upon  to  go  into 
general  teaching,  or  to  spread  his  activities  over  for  a  greater  number  of  students  than 
he  can  possibly  give  proper  attention.  Educational  institutions  have  necessarily  given 
up  their  building  programs  In  order  to  hold  their  teaching  staffs  together,  while  the 
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RELATIONS  OF  COLLEGES  AND  HIGHWAY  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Mr.  MacDonaxd.  The  next  topic  is,  "  Should  there  be  an  attempt 
to  secure,  as  a  part  of  the  complete  college  course,  practical  experi- 
ence during  summer  vacations  by  arrangements  with  organizations 
doing  highway  design,  construction,  and  maintenance?  "  Mr.  John- 
son has  consented  to  discuss  this  subject. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  has  beei>  generally  conceded  in  engineering  work 
that  it  is  desirable  for  the  student,  if  possible,  to  find  some  employ- 
ment in  his  line  or  prospective  line  of  endeavor  during  the  vaca- 
tion period.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  usually  at  the  time  he  is  to  re- 
turn to  college  he  leaves  at  just  the  time  the  highway  work  has 
reached  practically  the  peak,  along  in  September,  and  then  it  is 
difficult  for  the  highway  organization  to  get  anyone  to  fill  out  the 
season  to  take  his  place.  It  seems  to  me,  if  it  is  considered  desirable 
that  students  in  engineering  colleges,  presumably  taking  highway 
work,  should  have  this  summer  experience,  that  it  might  be  found 
expedient  to  change  the  time  of  closing  and  opening  the  schools 
that  their  services  might  fit  in  a  little  more  with  the  season  in  which 
they  would  be  desirable.  That  is,  if  the  colleges  would  close  about 
the  first  of  June  and  would  let  these  men  stay  out  until  October, 
they  would  be  of  some  real  value  in  their  work.  Is  it  desirable  for 
them  to  be  away  from  their  college  work  that  length  of  time?  I 
think  very  few  college  courses  would  be  greatly  shortened  if  the 
Christmas  and  Easter  vacations  were  eliminated  and  that  time  put 
into  the  entire  summer  vacation  period,  on  the  assumption,  how- 
ever, that  the  students  would  be  practically  obliged  to  take  up  outside 
work  and  could  secure  it. 

Mr.  Hughes.  At  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  where  they  have 
this  scheme,  they  modify  the  program  for  civil  engineering  by  pro- 
viding for  three  months  of  study  and  three  months  of  work  for  three 
years.  At  the  University  of  Cincinnati  they  have  a  concentrated 
scheme  to  keep  civil  engineers  occupied  in  contract  and  construction 
experience  during  the  time  when  the  opportunities  are  most  available. 

Prof.  Hatt.  Our  difficulty  is  that  the  schools  of  engineering  and  of 
agriculture  want  the  students  out  at  different  times,  so  that  classes 
in  departments  of  common  subjects,  such  as  mathematics  and  Eng- 
lish, can  not  operate  with  a  balanced  load. 

Mr.  Shirley.  You  can  not  operate  until  you  get  a  whole  group  of 
students  working  by  themselves. 


additional  room  is  seriously  needed.  Onr  Institutions  are  suffering  from  an  unforeseen 
expansion  while  they  can  not  capitalize,  to  provide  funds,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Indus- 
tries, and  a  condition  has  resulted  which  the  pub'ic  must  understand  and  provide  for. 
That  our  educational  Institutions  can  not  be  neglected  is  a  fundamental  creed  with  the 
greater  part  of  our  citizenship,  but  the  present  conditions  must  be  understood  and  given 
the  proper  publicity. 
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Mr.  Allen.  It  is,  I  think,  unquestionable  that  experience  in  the 
actual  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  roads  will  enable  the 
student  to  obtain  a  much  better  understanding  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  road  work.  Practical  application  of  principles  is  vitally 
necessary  in  order  to  fix  them  firmly  in  the  mind  and  show  their 
use  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  highway  engineering.  For  ex- 
ample, I  would  suggest  that  the  student,  during  the  freshman  vaca- 
tion, should  spend  his  time  as  a  member  of  a  road  survey  party, 
spending  some  time  as  a  chainman,  some  time  as  a  rodman,  some 
time  as  a  levelman,  and  some  time  as  a  transitman.  He  should  obtain 
experience  in  recording  field  notes.  During  the  sophomore  vacation, 
if  the  freshman  vacation  has  been  properly  spent,  I  would  suggest 
the  time  be  directed  to  office  work  on  the  plotting  of  survey  notes,  the 
laying  of  grades,  the  computation  of  quantities,  and  the  preparation 
of  cost  estimates.  The  junior  year  vacation  would  seem  wisely  spent 
on  construction,  getting  experience  as  an  instrument  man  in  the  stak- 
ing out  of  work,  the  inspection  of  materials  and  work,  and  the 
preparation  of  partial  payment  estimates,  both  field  and  office  wcrk. 

On  the  student's  return  to  college  following  each  vacation,  he 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  in  order  to  ascertain  what  prog- 
ress he  has  made  during  the  vacation.  The  result  of  such  exami- 
nations might  well  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  handling  of  the  student 
during  the  subsequent  months  of  college  study.  It  might  also  be 
used  to  determine  whether  further  experience  along  the  lines  of 
that  had  during  the  vacation  just  concluded  is  necessary  during  the 
vacation  the  following  year,  or  whether  the  preliminary  experience 
is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  student  may  be  permitted  dur- 
ing the  following  vacation  to  obtain  the  more  advanced  experience. 
If  his  experience  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  vacation  is  found 
to  be  insufficient,  it  might  be  advisable  to  oblige  him  to  make  it  up 
following  the  end  of  the  senior  year  before  fully  graduating  him. 

This  is  a  very  brief  outline,  but  in  my  opinion  it  indicates  approxi- 
mately the  course  which  might  well  be  pursued  in  supplementing 
the  study  required  during  the  undergraduate  course  by  practical 
experience  during  vacation  time. 

Prof.  Hatt.  Is  it  possible  to  send  young  engineers  on  the  staffs 
of%highway  commissions  to  the  universities  for  further  study?  The 
universities  might  form  some  organic  connection  with  the  commis- 
sions. # 

Mr.  MacDonald.  For  what  period  ? 

Prof.  Hatt.  In  Indiana,  January,  February,  and  December. 

Mr.  James.  We  are  trying  to  make  them  busier  then. 

Mr.  Sargent.  I  think  this  is  a  good  suggestion,  but  how  far  the 
highway  departments  would  be  able  to  put  it  into  operation  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.    I  am  positive  that  in  our  own  department  we  have 
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worked  every  man  since  the  end  of  the  last  open  session  that  we  found 
room  to  work,  and  now  we  have  not  more  than  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  work  done  which  we  expected  to  have  done  at 
this  time.  I  am  just  speaking  from  my  own  point  of  view.  We 
would  not  have  been  able  at  any  time  last  year  to  have  laid  off  men 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  It  would  have  crippled  the  work  we  had 
in  mind  to  do.  I  think  that  is  true  of  most  of  the  State  highway 
departments  which  have  had  this  large  Federal  aid  program  on 
hand.  However,  in  ordinary  times,  when  the  organization  is  built 
up  and  more  or  less  work  is  going  over  from  one  year  to  another,  I 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  let  the  younger  men  go  for  a  period 
of  one  or  two  months  in  the  winter  at  a  profit  to  the  whole  organi- 
zation, keeping  them  on  the  pay  roll. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  The  next  subject  is :  "  Research  work  for  high- 
way engineer  undergraduates." 

Mr.  Goldbeck.  That  is  a  subject  that  has  been  discussed  by  the 
other  committee  to  some  extent.  I  have  outlined  a  proposed  scheme 
for  research  work.  In  a  very  general  way,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  it.  In  the  first  place,  any  course  in  college  should  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  training  the  mind  of  the  student  and  to  give  him 
special  or  general  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  work  in 
later  life.  Now,  research  work,  I  should  say,  ought  to  be  conducted 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  other  words,  if  he  conducts  research  work 
it  should  be  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  training,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  information  which  will  be  of  particular  value  to 
the  highway  engineering  profession.  The  graduate  student,  how- 
ever, can  conduct  research  work,  perhaps,  in  a  year's  time,  and  the 
results  that  he  obtains  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  value.  In  conduct- 
ing such  work,  though,  it  seems  to  be  advisable  that  it  should  be 
thoroughly  outlined  by  some  central  body,  such,  perhaps,  as  the  engi- 
neering division  of  the  Research  Council  or,  perhaps,  a  committee 
composed  of  a  number  of  engineers — State  highway  officials.  Even 
for  graduate  research  work  the  researches  must  be  short.  In  other 
words,  I  do  not  feel  that,  in  general,  graduate  research  work  can  be 
conducted  on  the  big  major  problems.  Major  problems  can  be  di- 
vided into  certain  minor  problems,  and  these  can  be  attacked  by  the 
graduates. 

Prof.  Hatt.  I  suppose  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  valuable 
research  may  or  may  not  result  from  institutions  where  graduate 
students  are  not  in  residence  is  to  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  experience. 
Certainly  it  can  not  be  denied,  for  instance,  that  the  earlier  re- 
searches from  the  University  of  Illinois  were  of  great  value,  and 
these  were  successful  because  inspired  and  directed  by  Prof.  Talbot, 
working  with  senior  students,  who  afterwards,  became  very  produc- 
tive research  workers.    We  should  not  create  a  hierarchy  of  research. 
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By  all  means  create  an  atmosphere  of  research  in  college  laboratories 
where  graduate  schools  do  not  exist. 

I  think  the  spirit  of  research  could  be  stimulated  if  the  National 
Kesearch  Council,  or  this  governing  committee,  would  draw  up  a 
comprehensive  program  and  let  the  student  understand  that  he  is 
making  the  researches  as  a  part  of  the  big  national  program.  Now, 
those  results  do  not  have  to  be  accepted,  but  it  is  barely  possible  that 
some  of  the  research  work  conducted  would  be  of  value,  in  which 
case  it  could  be  accepted,  but  the  very  fact  that  the  students  know 
that  they  are  working  on  a  big,  comprehensive  program  would  be  a 
stimulus  to  them. 

POSTGRADUATE  COURSE. 

Mr.  MagDonald.  This  topic  is  properly  followed  by  the  "Post- 
graduate course.9'  Prof.  Agg  is  not  here,  and  I  shall  call  for  a  volun- 
teer. Dr.  Hewes,  you  have  given  the  subject  considerable  thought 
Do  you  wish  to  open  the  discussion  ? 

Dr.  Hewes.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  have  you  agreed  should  be 
given  the  undergraduates?  All  research  work  done  by  students 
must  come  in  the  graduate  course,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  trend 
of  opinion  is  that  the  research  work  done,  even  by  the  graduate 
students,  should  be  limited,  at  least  in  our  expectation  of  results 
from  it,  to  the  operations  of  an  assistant.  Now,  as  to  the  content 
of  the  curriculum,  if  we  provide  a  course  in  rolling  stock  in  the 
graduate  years,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  economics  of  automotive  trans- 
port, including  the  relationship  between  public  expenditure  and 
question  of  how  much  the  public  is  going  to  receive  from  its  in- 
vestment in  highways,  that  would  presuppose,  possibly,  that  the  usual 
year  course  in  economics  be  followed  by  another  in  taxation  or 
interest.  It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  the  question  of  administration 
is  one  that  might  better  be  studied  in  a  graduate  course.  That  is, 
what  are  the  functions  of  the  administrator  which  the  highway 
engineer  should  perform,  or  to  what  degree  should  he  extend  his 
functions  as  an  engineer  into  the  functions  of  a  public  official— 
what  should  be  his  relationship  to  the  public?  Questions  of  that 
sort  naturally  will  fall  on  more  fertile  ground  in  the  graduate  than 
in  the  undergraduate  years. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  do  not  know  what  kind  of  road  to  build. 
A  certain  amount  of  investigative  work  would  naturally  fall  in  the 
graduate  course.  I  think,  possibly,  we  could  learn  from  the  won- 
derful example  of  the  school  of  Ponts  et  Chauss6es,  in  France.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  have  some  one  thoroughly  investigate  and 
digest  what  training  they  give  their  engineers.  For  one  thing,  they 
teach  much  more  mathematics  than  we  do.    We  generally  stop  teach- 
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ing  mathematics  at  the  time  the  student  ought  to  begin  to  use  it, 
and  he  should,  therefore,  be  given  some  advanced  mathematics, 
assuming  that  a  graduate  course  would  be  two  years.  Doubtless 
we  should  give  a  graduate  course  in  chemistry ;  chemistry  in  hydro- 
carbons and  in  cement.  How  much  more  descriptive  and  cultural 
work  should  go  along  with  it  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  All  through 
these  graduate  years  there  should  be  a  coordinate  course  in  English 
composition,  to  develop  the  capacity  of  men  to  report  on  subjects 
in  intelligible  English.  If  they  have  to  appear  before  a  board  of 
commissioners,  they  will  be  able  to  present  the  engineering  features 
in  their  report  in  an  effective  way  and  get  away  from  the  slide-rule 
attitude. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING. 

Need  for  highway  engineers. — The  moneys  at  present  available 
for  highway  construction  under  engineering  control  total  approxi- 
mately $800,000,000.  The  engineering  staff  needed  for  this  control 
will  require  an  annual  supply  of  900  college-trained  civil  engineers, 
in  addition  to  the  highway  engineers  employed  by  the  counties  and 
other  municipal  divisions. 

The  supply  of  highway  engineers. — The  civil  engineering  schools 
will  graduate  probably  not  more  than  1,100  students  three  years  from 
now.  This  quota  is  competed  for  by  the  railroads,  construction 
companies,  and  the  industries,  and  by  the  county  and  municipal 
organizations.  Probably  not  more  than  300  would  be  normally 
available  under  the  influences  operating  at  present  to  fill  this  quota 
of  900. 

Means  of  increasing  the  supply. — The  attention  of  the  colleges  is 
called  to  the  importance  of  highway  transportation,  and  the  service 
they  can  render  in  training  men  to  direct  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  derived  from  taxation  on  roads  that  will  carry  the  traffic 
of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

The  professors  of  civil  engineering  are  urged  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  their  students  to  this  field  of  stabilized  professional  serv- 
ice and  to  inculcate  ideals  of  public  .service  as  opposed  to  private 
gain.  A  sense  of  the  high  calling  of  the  civil  engineer  in  profes- 
sional service  needs  stressing  at  the  present  time. 

In  order  that  the  colleges  may  provide  facilities  and  a  trained 
staff  for  instruction  and  research  in  highway  engineering,  more 
ample  funds  must  be  provided  from  private  sources,  from  cooper- 
ative efforts  with  industries,  and  from  taxation.  At  present  the 
colleges  are  staggering  under  an  unexpected  load,  and  are  under 
emergency  conditions. 
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Federal  and  State  commissions  should  provide  the  salaries  ade- 
quate to  secure  recruits  for  and  retain  the  staff  of  our  Federal  and 
State  highway  organizations.  Such  salaries  should  be  large  enough 
to  free  the  professional  staff  from  the  economic  pressure  of  the  in- 
dustries, in  which  responsibilities  less  heavy  and  demanding  less 
preparation  are  more  amply  remunerated. 

Cooperation  of  colleges  and  highway  commissions. — As  a  means 
of  increasing  the  number  of  trained  men  available  for  the  staff  or- 
ganizations of  highway  commissions  and  the  Federal  services,  it 
is  recommended  that  plans  of  cooperation  be  secured  between  the 
colleges  and  these  organizations  to  provide  for  summer  employ- 
ment of  students,  which  shall  be  related  to  the  college  instruction, 
and  for  further  study  by  college  graduates  on  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mission, either  through  part-time  residence  at  the  college  or  by  ex- 
tension classes  operated  by  the  colleges  with  the  assistance  of  the 
executives  of  the  commission. 

A  centralized  body  should  supply  information  to  the  colleges  of 
the  opportunities  and  openings  for  engineering  graduates  in  highway 
engineering. 

The  short  courses,  given  by  the  colleges,  to  road  officials  of  the 
county,  are  commended  as  a  very  fruitful  source  of  inspiration  and 
instruction  leading  to  better  road  building  and  maintenance.  In  all 
this  work  the  element  of  inspiration  and  of  sense  of  responsibility 
should  not  be  minimized. 

Course  of  instruction. — The  highway  engineer  deals  with  the 
public,  and  with  the  broad  issues  of  State  and  national  affairs.  He 
needs  a  training  in  the  fundamentals  as  related  to  modern  life.  He 
must  also  be  an  engineer  trained  to  high  technical  standards,  and  in 
the  method  of  work  of  the  scientist.  Therefore,  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
lish, economics,  science,  and  business  relations  are  important.  Train- 
ing in  technic  should  be  thorough  and  severe.  Highway-engineering 
subjects  supply  an  excellent  means  of  training  in  the  several  ele- 
ments mentioned.  A  course  in  roads  and  pavements,  extending 
throughout  one  year,  is  considered  a  fundamental  subject  in  the  civil- 
engineering  curriculum.  A  special  optional  course,  in  the  senior 
year,  presents  a  situation  where  the  student  is  interested,  becomes 
motivated,  has  intimate  contact  with  the  professor;  who  is  a  compe- 
tent practitioner  as  well  as  a  teacher,  and  has  an  opportunity  for 
library  research  and  individual  expression.  Such  specialization  is 
highly  educative,  and  the  ordinary  objections  to  so-called  specializa- 
tion do  not  obtain.  The  changing  industrial  and  economic  conditions 
are  necessarily  reflected  in  college  curricula.  The  diminishing  draft 
upon  graduates  for  railway  engineering  may  properly  operate  to  ad- 
just curricula  which  were  devised  a  decade  ago. 
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Research. — It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  research 
workers  receive  an  impulse  to  research  and  learn  the  methods  and 
standards  of  research  from  a  professor  while  undergraduates  in  col- 
lege. When  working  under  direction,  results  of  value  to  industry  are 
secured  by  these  students.  When  research  is  planned  and  coordinated 
after  several  years,  the  results  are  substantial.  The  extent  of  the  un- 
explored field  of  research  in  the  design  of  pavements  and  in  the 
properties  of  materials  of  construction  as  related  to  service  condi- 
tions, combined  with  necessity  of  throwing  early  light  upon  these 
problems,  calls  for  a  mobilization  of  all  the  resources  of  the  testing 
laboratories  in  equipment,  research  teachers,  and  student  workers, 
and  for  an  appropriation  of  some  portion  of  construction  funds  to 
provide  support  for  this  research. 

W.  K.  Hatt,  Secretary, 
Head  of  the  School  of  Civil  Engineering, 
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Educational  Subcommittee. 
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Emory  H.  Johnson,  associate. 
John  Weber,  associate, 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE. 

1.  What  number  of  men  is  it  estimated  will  be  required  by  the  automotive  In- 

dustries in  the  following  fields  in  the  next  five  years  and,  in  a  general  way, 
what  should  be  their  different  educational  requirements? 

(a)  Automotive  engineers  in  research  and  design  work. 

(o)  Sales  engineers. 

(c)  Advertising,  business  administration,  and  office  work. 

(d)  Motor-truck  fleet  managers. 

(e)  Shop  foremen,  skilled  mechanics  ,and  inspectors. 

(/)  Highway  transport  engineers  in  highway  departments. 

2.  How  many  colleges  should  undertake  this  work? 

8.  How  much  highway  engineering  should  be  included  in  the  highway  trans- 
portation course? 

4.  How  many  years  of  study  and  how  many  hours  per  year  should  be  given  in 

these  courses? 

5.  Should  this  work  for  the  mature  men  be  undertaken  in  special  advanced 

courses  outside  of  the  usual  university  courses? 

6.  How  much  training  is  necessary  in  the  vocational  field?    Should  the  industry 

undertake  to  train  these  men  or  should  the  work  devolve  upon  automobile 
schools? 

7.  High-school  education. 

8.  Resolutions  or  reports  summing  up  the  viewpoint  of  the  committee  on  these 

subjects. 
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Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  Committee. 

Chairman:  Abthub  H.  Blanchabd. 

DIGEST  OF  DISCUSSIONS  ON  THE  TOPICS  INCLUDED  IN  THE 

PROGRAM. 

1.  What  number  is  it  estimated  will  be  required  by  the  industry  in 
the  following  fields  in  the  next  five  years  and,  in  a  general  way,  what 
should  be  their  different  educational  requirements? 

(a)  Automotive  engineers  in  research  and  design  work. — Based  on 
an  estimated  annual  production  of  300,000  motor  trucks  and  2,000,000 
touring  cars,  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  was  to  the  effect  that 
1,000  automotive  engineers  for  research  and  design  work  should  be 
graduated  each  year  by  universities  and  that  these  men  should  be 
trained  through  the  medium  of  four  years'  mechanical  engineering 
courses  which  include  automotive  engineering  options. 

(&)  Sales  engineers. — It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  8,000  men 
should  be  trained  each  year  as  sales  engineers.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  men  in  this  field  should  sell  transportation  as  well  as  trucks.  It 
was  not  considered  that  undergraduate  college  training  was  neces- 
sary but  that  it  was  desirable.  In  order  to  acquire  knowledge  of 
highway  transport  these  men  should  be  trained  through  the  medium 
of  short-period  advanced  courses  in  universities  specializing  in  this 
subject. 

(c)  Advertising,  "business  administration,  and  office  work. — The 
opinion  was  advanced  that  not  less  than  200  advertisers  should  be 
trained  each  year  along  the  lines  advocated  for  sales  engineers. 
Several  officials  of  motor  vehicle  companies  expressed  the  opinion 
that  men  who  will  occupy  executive  and  administrative  positions 
should  be  broadly  trained  college  graduates  who  had  specialized  in 
economics,  business  administration,  and  similar  subjects,  and  who 
had  later  taken  graduate  short-period  courses  in  highway  transport. 
For  routine  office  work  it  is  considered  that  a  high-school  training 
followed  by  special  training  in  commercial  schools  would  provide  a 
satisfactory  educational  equipment. 

(d)  Motor-truck  fleet  managers. — It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  1,000  men  per  year  should  be  trained  for  these  positions.  Dur- 
ing the  next  five  years  at  least  90  per  cent  of  this  number  should  be 
trained  in  universities  through  the  medium  of  short-period  advanced 
courses  in  highway  transport,  while  from  50  to  100  men  per  year 
should  be  trained  by  attending  four-year  highway  transportation 
engineering  courses. 

(e)  Motor-truck  operators. — The  development  in  the  utilization  of 
motor  trucks  and  available  statistics  was  the  basis  of  the  conserva- 
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tive  estimate  that  200,000  operators  should  be  trained  each  year  in 
plants,  vocational  and  automobile  schools. 

(g)  Highway  transport  engineers  in  highway  departments. — It  is 
recommended  that  engineers  for  these  positions  should  have  had 
training  in  the  field  of  highway  engineering,  and  should  take  short- 
period  courses  in  highway  transport.  It  is  estimated  that  175  per 
year  will  be  needed  for  positions  in  State,  county,  and  municipal 
highway  departments. 

2.  How  many  colleges  should  undertake  this  work?  It  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  10  universities,  located  in  different  geo- 
graphical sections  of  the  United  States,  should  offer  short-period 
advanced  courses  in  highway  transport,  and  four-year  courses  in 
highway  transport  engineering  or  highway  transport  options  in  four- 
year  collegiate  or  technical  courses. 

8.  How  much  highway  engineering  should  be  included  in  the  high- 
way transportation  course?  It  was  generally  agreed  that  not  less 
than  30  lecture  hours  should  be  devoted  to  the  fundamentals  of  high- 
way engineering  for  men  specializing  in  highway  transport. 

4.  How  many  years  of  study  and  how  many  hours  per  year  should 
be  given  in  these  courses?  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  men 
specializing  in  highway  transport  should  devote  the  equivalent  of 
one  collegiate  year  to  work  in  this  field. 

5.  Should  this  work  for  mature  men,  be  undertaken  in  special  ad- 
vanced courses  outside  of  the  usual  university  courses?  The  answer 
to  this  question  was  unanimously  affirmative.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  several  representatives  of  the  industry  that  the  University  of 
Michigan's  plan  of  offering  a  series  of  two-week  courses  during  the 
winter  meets  the  demand  for  short-period  advanced  courses  in  high- 
way transport. 

6.  How  much  training  is  necessary  in  the  vocational  field  ?  Should 
the  industry  undertake  to  train  men  or  should  the  work  devolve  upon 
automobile  schools?  Those  who  had  had  experience  in  this  field  of 
educational  work  stated  that  35  hours  per  week  for  four  to  six 
months  was  required  for  training  in  this  vocational  field.  It  was 
recommended  that  industry  and  vocational  schools  should  work  out 
an  effective  and  cooperative  educational  plan. 

7.  High-school  education.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
pupils  in  grammar  and  high  schools  should  be  taught  traffic  regula- 
tions and  the  fundamentals  of  highway  transportation  as  it  affects 
daily  life. 
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HIGHWAY  TRANSPORTATION  ENGINEERING  CURRICULA. 

Discussion  by  Abthue  H.  Blanchakd,  professor  of  highway  engineering  and 
highway  transport,  University  of  Michigan,  and  president  National  Highway 
Traffic  Association. 


In  the  opinion  of  some,  highway  transport  may  not  be  considered  as 
belonging  both  to  the  field  of  technical  training  and  education.  On 
sober:  thought,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  branch  of  knowledge 
comes  well  within  the  classic  definition  of  engineering  embodied  in 
the  royal  charter  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great 
Britain,  which,  in  part,  is  as  follows:  "  The  art  of  directing  the  great 
sources  of  power  in  nature  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  man  as  the 
means  of  production  and  of  traffic  in  states,  both  for  the  external  and 
internal  trade." 

Before  discussing  the  subjects  which  should  be  included  in  a 
technical  course  for  highway  transport  engineers,  a  brief  resume  of 
the  development  of  motor  transport  and  highway  improvement  in 
England  and  the  United  States  will  be  presented  in  order  to  give 

some  indication  of  the  possible  demand  for  men  trained  in  highway 
transport  engineering. 

In  England,  the  improvement  of  the  main  county  roads  preceded 
the  development  of  highway  transport.  When  transportation  of 
heavy  loads  of  commodities  over  highways  was  inaugurated  prior  to 
1890,  England  did  not  have  to  wait  for  the  construction  of  highway 
systems,  with  the  result  that  rapid  growth  of  highway  transport  took 
place.  As  early  as  1891,  Fletcher,  an  English  author,  in  writing  on 
"  Transportation  on  common  roads,"  considered  some  of  the  classes 
of  highway  transport  now  under  discussion  in  the  United  States  and 
cited  many  instances  of  conflict  between  highway  authorities  and 
highway  transport  interests  regarding  some  of  the  fundamentals  of 
highway  design.  The  writer,  while  investigating  highway  transport 
in  England  in  1909  and  1910,  encountered  the  same  problems  with 
reference  to  highway  transportation  and  legislation  that  exist  in 
this  country  to-day.  Pratt,  in  1912,  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  inland  transport  in  England,  presented  many  of  the  phases  of  the 
problem  now  confronting  us  with  reference  to  what  he  called  "  Back 
to  the  land  movement."  It  is  evident  that  a  thorough  study  of  Eng- 
lish highway  transport  methods  and  legislation  would  be  of  material 
benefit  to  American  engineers  and  traffic  managers  who  are  striving 
to  develop  efficient  highway  transportation. 

During  the  past  decade  the  United  States  has  witnessed  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  utilization  of  the  motor  vehicle,  as  indicated  by  a 
registration  of  125,000  motor  vehicles  in  1908  and  7,558,848  in  1919. 
While  in  1909  a  motor  truck  was  rarely  seen  on  American  highways 
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outside  of  municipalities,  in  1919  not  less  than  750,000  were  in  use  in 
the  United  States,  motor  trucks  constituting  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  registered  motor  vehicles  in  the  several  States.  Highway 
improvement  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  utilization 
of  motor  vehicles.  The  fundamental  basic  axiom  that  economic 
highway  transport  is  impossible  without  good  roads  should  be 
fully  recognized.  A  review  of  the  present  status  of  highway  im- 
provement in  the  United  States  indicates  that  there  are  about 
2,500,000  miles  of  rural  highways;  that  12  per  cent  are  classified  as 
improved;  and  that  about  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  are  suitable  for 
trunk  highway  motor-truck  traffic  Highway  conditions  will  be  ma- 
terially improved  during  the  next  decade,  as  is  indicated  by  the  1920 
appropriations  of  about  one  billion  dollars  for  highway  improvements 
and  the  widespread  demand  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of 
50,000  miles  of  national  highways  by  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  direction  of  a  national  highway  commission. 

The  breadth  of  training  for  highway  transport  engineers  should 
be  far  more  comprehensive  than  has  been  considered  necessary  for 
many  technical  branches.  Breadth  of  knowledge  is  essential  from 
a  utilitarian  viewpoint,  as  the  highway  transport  engineer  must,  in 
many  fields,  deal  with  social  and  economic  conditions,  and  must 
always  have  before  him  the  fundamentals  of  sound  business  methods. 

Comprehensive  courses  in  highway  transport  engineering  should 
include  the  following  business  and  engineering  subjects,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  fundamental  humanistic  and  pure  and  applied  science 
courses  contained  in  an  engineering  curriculum:  Public  speaking, 
elementary  economics,  social  science,  public  utilities,  commercial 
geography,  agricultural  economics,  business,  contract  and  transpor- 
tation law,  industrial  management,  business  organization  and  ad- 
ministration, salesmanship,  money  and  credit,  cost  accounting, 
insurance,  history  and  economics  of  commerce,  marketing  and 
distributing  systems,  markets  and  prices,  economics  of  railroad 
transportation,  shopwork  in  wood  and  metal,  machine  elements, 
mechanics  of  machinery,  fundamentals  of  gas  and  other  engines,  and 
electrical  engineering,  including  ignition,  starting,  and  lighting. 

The  highway  transport  engineer  or  manager  also  should  have 
knowledge  of  all  of  the  following  special  subjects:  American  and 
English  highway  transport  methods;  American  and  English  highway 
traffic  legislation  and  regulations;  interrelationship  of  highway, 
railway,  and  waterway  transport ;  highway  transport  surveys ;  high- 
way transport  management ;  costs  and  record  systems ;  fundamentals 
of  highway  engineering  affecting  economic  highway  transport ;  and 
mechanism,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  motor  trucks,  tractors, 
and  trailers. 
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Highway  transport  engineering  courses  may  be  offered  by  technical 
institutions  by  utilizing  several  educational  agencies. 

First,  the  courses  may  constitute  a  fourth-year  option  in  the  civil, 
mechanical,  or  general  collegiate  curriculum.  A  review  of  the 
curricula  of  the  three  engineering  courses  mentioned  indicates  that  12 
semester  hours  may  be  assigned  in  the  fourth  year  to  highway 
transport  engineering  without  eliminating  any  fundamental  engi- 
neering courses. 

'  Second,  a  complete  highway  transport  engineering  curriculum 
may  be  arranged  similar  to  the  curricula  of  civil,  mechanical,  and 
electrical  engineering  courses.  Such  a  course  should  include  all  of 
the  humanistic,  pure  and  applied  science,  business,  engineering,  and 
special  courses  previously  enumerated.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  a  four-year  course  devoted  to  highway  transport 
engineering  and  highway  engineering  would  provide  an  admirable 
foundation  for  men  entering  either  field  of  engineering.  Broadly 
trained  highway  engineers  should  have,  in  addition  to  the  training 
in  the  fundamental  humanistic,  scientific,  and  technical  courses,  a 
knowledge  of  highway  engineering,  of  the  vehicles  using  highways, 
and  of  methods  of  highway  transport. 

Third,  technical  institutions  may  offer  graduate  engineering 
courses,  which  should  be  advanced  specialized  courses  designed  pri- 
marily for  men  who  have  taken  a  first  degree  in  arts,  science,  or  engi- 
neering, who  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  such  advanced  courses  are  based,  and  who  have 
had  a  certain  amount  of  experience  in  engineering  or  highway  trans- 
port work.  It  is  evident  that  such  courses  should  be  given  under 
such  conditions  that  it  will  be  practicable  for  engineers  and  others 
engaged  in  highway  transport  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties offered.  While  the  usual  type  of  one-term  or  one-year  graduate 
course  may  prove  of  value  in  some  institutions,  the  writer  is  of  the 
opinion,  based  on  an  experience  with  graduate  courses  for  practicing 
engineers  extending  over  a  period  of  six  years,  that  courses  given  in 
a  concentrated  form  in  short  periods  constitute  the  most  efficient 
method  of  meeting  the  demand  of  practicing  engineers  for  advanced 
technical  training. 

As  a  definite  indication  of  the  demand  for  such  courses,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  during  a  period  of  five  years  there  were  229 
registrations  in  the  graduate  course  in  highway  engineering  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  in  which  all  subjects  were  given  in  periods  of 
from  two  to  three  weeks.  As  far  as  amount  and  character  of  edu- 
cational work  are  concerned,  the  16  short-period  courses  which  were 
previously  given  at  Columbia  University  under  the  direction  of  the 
writer  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  master  of  science. 
Columbia  requires  that  each  candidate  for  the  master's  degree  shall 
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be  in  residence  for  one  collegiate  year  or  eight  months.  Candidates 
for  the  master's  degree  in  the  graduate  course  in  highway  engineer- 
ing fulfilled  the  requirement  in  one  of  three  ways:  First,  by  being 
in  residence  for  one  collegiate  year,  or  from  October  to  May,  in- 
clusive; second,  by  being  in  residence  for  two  winter  periods  from 
December  to  March,  inclusive;  and,  third,  by  the  distribution  of 
residence  over  several  years  by  being  in  attendance  for  parts  of  three 
or  more  winter  periods.  Columbia  further  requires  that  each  candi- 
date for  a  higher  degree  must  hold  a  baccalaureate  or  engineering 
degree  from  an  approved  institution. 

In  considering  the  development  of  graduate  short-period  courses, 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  details  of  the  records  for  registration  for 
the  1915-16  session  at  Columbia.  Twenty-seven  American  universi- 
ties were  represented  by  their  graduates.  The  50  men  registered  as 
graduate  students  were  connected  with  the  following  fields  of  work : 

State  highway  departments 8 

County  highway  departments 5 

Municipal  highway  departments 15 

Consulting  engineers'  offices 6 

Contractors'  engineering  organizations 11 

University  faculties 1 

Engineering  departments  of  companies  manufacturing  road 

and  paving  machinery 3 

Engineering,    research,    and   chemical    departments   of   com- 
panies manufacturing  road  and  paving  materials 1 

The  widespread  interest  in  this  graduate  course  is  shown  by  the 
following  r&ume*  of  the  localities  from  which  the  graduate  students 
came  at  the  time  of  their  registration  for  the  1915-16  session :  Den- 
mark, New  Zealand,  Uruguay,  Canada,  Oklahoma,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, Texas,  Oregon,  Maine,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Nebraska.  It 
is  of  interest,  as  giving  an  indication  of  the  character  and  maturity 
of  the  graduate  students,  to  note  that  the  ages  of  the  men  varied  from 
22  to  45  years,  and  that  several  of  them,  at  the  time  of  entrance 
upon  the  graduate  course,  were  receiving  salaries  of  $3,000  to  $5,000. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan,  graduate  work  in  highway  engi- 
neering and  highway  transport,  leading  to  the  degree  of  master 
of  science  or  master  of  science  in  engineering,  has  been  arranged 
especially  for  men  engaged  in  the  practice  of  highway  engineering 
and  highway  transport.  Eighteen  graduate  short-period  courses  in 
the  above  subjects  will  be  given  during  the  months  of  December,  1920, 
to  March,  1921,  inclusive.  Each  course  will  consist  of  30  lectures 
and  will  be  given  in  a  period  of  two  weeks,  and  will  count  as  two 
hours'  credit  toward  the  total  of  24  hours  required  for  the  master's 
degree.  This  plan  will  afford  highway  engineers,  chemists,  con- 
tractors, engineer-salesmen,  highway  transport  engineers  and  man- 
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agers,  motor-truck  salesmen,  and  others  interested  in  highway  engi- 
neering and  highway  transport  an  opportunity  to  obtain  advanced 
knowledge  during  the  season  of  the  year  when  leaves  of  absence 
may  be  easily  obtained.  These  courses  are  open  to  graduate  stu- 
dents and  qualified  special  students.  As  indicative  of  the  scope  and 
content  of  the  courses  in  highway  transport,  the  following  descrip- 
tions are  given : 

Highway  transport  surreys. — This  course  covers  the  subject  of  traffic  classi- 
fication and  census,  weights,  speeds  and  dimensions  of  vehicles,  highway  factors 
affecting  economic  highway  transport,  Investigations  of  highway  routes,  trans- 
port legislation  and  regulations,  rural  and  urban  transportation  opportunities 
and  competing  carriers,  including  railways  and  waterway  transport  facilities. 

American  and  English  highway  traffic  legislation  and  regulations. — Legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  weights,  dimensions,  and  speeds  of  motor  trucks,  tractors, 
trailers,  and  motor  buses;  franchises  for  highway  transport  routes;  rate 
legislation;  national,  State,  county,  township,  and  municipal  laws,  licenses, 
taxes,  and  traffic  regulations. 

Interrelationship  of  highway ,  railway,  and  waterway  transport. — Develop- 
ment of  highway,  railway,  and  waterway  transportaion ;  economic  comparison 
of  methods  of  transport  of  passengers  and  commodities;  characteristics  and 
efficiency  of  each  type  of  transportation;  Influencing  factors  of  distances, 
haulage,  rates,  kinds  of  freight,  packing,  equipment,  and  port,  terminal,  and 
warehouse  facilities. 

American  and  English  highway  transport  methods. — History  of  American  and 
English  highway  transportation  methods ;  comparison  of  horse  and  motor  trans- 
port; municipal  haulage,  municipal  delivery  systems,  store-door  delivery, 
intercity  haulage,  long  and  short  haulage  outside  of  cities,  rural  motor  express, 
return-loads  bureaus,  motor-truck  parcel  post,  plant  and  factory  haulage,  Army 
transport  methods,  horse  transportation  methods ;  efficient  methods  of  packing, 
handling,  loading,  and  unloading  raw  and  manufactured  materials. 

Highway  transport  management,  costs,  and  record  systems. — Fundamentals  of 
efficient  management  of  the  different  highway  transport  methods;  administra- 
tion and  organization  of  transportation  companies;  cost  and  record  systems; 
elements  of  cost  of  operation  of  motor  vehicles,  including  direct,  overhead,  and 
lost  time  charges ;  relation  of  highway  to  operating  cost. 

Highway  transport  seminary. — Library  research,  and  preparation  and  pre- 
sentation of  reports,  papers,  and  briefs.  Assigned  work  on  special  problems 
relating  especially  to  such  subjects  as  highway  transport  economics ;  interrela- 
tionship of  highway  transport,  good  roads,  and  rural  development ;  consumers' 
organizations;  community  schools  and  motor  buses;  effect  of  roadways  on 
vehicles. 

Mechanism,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  motor  trucks,  tractors,  and  trail- 
ers.— Engines,  including  operating  cycles,  valves  and  valve  timing,  carburetion, 
Ignition  systems,  oiling  systems,  cooling,  rating,  and  characteristic  curves; 
clutches;  transmission  and  drive  shafts;  rear  axles  and  differentials;  front 
axles  and  steering  mechanism ;.  brakes  and  springs ;  engine  and  truck  testing 
and  performance  curves ;  truck  operation  and  control ;  truck  maintenance. 

While  advocating  the  introduction  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  in  highway  transport  engineering,  the  writer  wishes  to  place 
himself  on  record  as  opposed  to  educational  institutions  offering  such 
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courses  unless  their  financial  resources  are  such  that  they  can  secure 
specialists  to  give  such  courses  and  provide  the  necessary  laboratory 
and  field  equipment.  Also  it  should  be  emphasized  that  duplication 
of  specialized  courses  in  institutions  located  in  the  same  geographi- 
cal section  of  the  country  should  be  avoided.  If  this  recommen- 
dation were  universally  adopted,  educational  resources  could  be  con- 
served with  resulting  economy  and  material  increase  in  the  efficiency 
of  specialized  courses.  It  is  believed  that  the  high  cost  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  with  the  resulting  demand  that  salaries  of  educators  be 
materially  increased,  will  force  many  institutions  to  seriously  review 
their  educational  programs  and  to  determine  the  fields  in  which  they 
can  best  serve  their  communities  and  most  efficiently  fulfill  their  mis- 
sion in  the  Nation's  educational  system. 


PREPARATION  OF  MEN  FOR  SERVICE  DEPARTMENTS. 

Discussion  by  H.  R.  Cobldgh,  Secretary,  Service  Division,  National  Automobile 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 


With  most  articles  of  trade,  once  they  are  sold  and  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  user,  the  makers  and  sellers  cease  to  be  concerned.  This 
is  not  true  of  automobiles.  The  manufacturer  of  a  car  is  the  creator 
of  a  responsibility.  Throughout  the  useful  life  of  the  machine  the 
owner  is  dependent  upon  the  manufacturer  directly  or  through  the 
dealer  for  parts  to  replace  those  that  wear  out  or  are  broken,  and 
upon  the  dealer  or  independent  repair  shops  for  overhauls  and  repair 
work.  This,  commonly  known  as  service,  therefore  constitutes  a 
third  branch  of  the  industry,  in  addition  to  the  two  common  to 
other  lines,  manufacture  and  sales.  You  have  heard  from  others  the 
needs  in  the  way  of  education  for  factory  and  dealer  personnel.  It 
will  be  my  purpose  to  set  forth  something  of  the  need  for  the  educa- 
tion of  men  to  carry  out  the  important  task  of  servicing  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  motor  vehicles. 

On  December  31,  1919,  there  were  7,558,848  motor  vehicles  regis- 
tered in  the  United  States,  of  which  about  90  per  cent  were  passenger 
cars  and  10  per  cent  motor  trucks.  Exact  figures  are  not  yet  available 
as  to  the  number  of  men  now  employed  in  repair  shops.  Such  figures 
have  been  collected  in  the  recent  census,  but  have  not  yet  been  tabu- 
lated. These  will  show  the  number  in  each  of  the  various  classes  of 
occupation,  such  as  service  managers,  testers,  stock-room  men,  service 
salesmen,  superintendents,  foremen,  mechanics,  helpers,  and  laborers. 
For  our  purposes  we  may  sufficiently  closely  estimate  the  total  num- 
ber now  employed.    There  are  reported  to  be  43,643  repair  shops  in 
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the  country.  Assuming  that  the  average  number  of  men  employed 
in  each  shop  is  five,  a  conservative  estimate,  for  while  the  largest 
shops  employ  upward  of  a  hundred  men,  the  smallest  have  at  least 
three,  this  would  mean  that  218,000  men  are  now  employed  in  service 
work.  Dividing  this  number  into  the  total  number  of  cars  in  use, 
we  have  about  35  cars  to  each  man.  Based  on  the  rate  of  increase  in 
number  of  cars  registered  each  year,  the  probable  number  in  use  two 
years  from  now  will  be  12,000,000,  and  to  service  these,  at  the  rate 
above  arrived  at,  there  will  be  needed  342,000  men,  or  124,000  more 
than  at  present.  Supposing  that  10  per  cent  of  the  men  now  em- 
ployed will  be  lost  to  the  industry  within  two  years  by  death,  change 
of  occupation,  or  other  cause,  there  will  be  needed  22,000  new  men 
to  replace  this  loss,  or  a  total  of  new  personnel  of  146,000  to  be  fitted 
for  the  various  positions  in  the  next  two  years.  How  well  fitted  they 
will  be  will  depend  on  what  measures  are  taken  to  educate  them. 

At  present  we  are  far  from  having  sufficient  efficient  help.  There 
is  not  only  a  lack  of  enough  men,  but  many  of  the  men  now  employed 
are  perforce  used  because  of  want  of  better  men.  Probably  our  aver- 
age is  not  above  50  per  cent  efficient.  While  100  per  cent  is  not 
attainable,  by  proper  education  we  should  be  able  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  to  at  least  75  or  80  per  cent.  A  college  or  engineer- 
ing school  education  may  not  be  essential  to  any  considerable  part 
of  these  men,  but  would  be  advantageous  to  the  small  percentage 
who  fill  the  more  responsible  executive  positions.  General  educa- 
tion comparing  to  graduation  from  high  school  would  be  necessary 
for  a  larger  share  of  these  men,  as  well  as  special  training  along 
lines  of  business  or  accountancy.  The  great  bulk,  however,  are 
those  needing  vocational  training  fitting  them  as  mechanics  and  for 
which  the  industry  must  look  to  the  automobile  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
courses,  manual  training  high  schools,  and  other  institutions  giving 
courses  in  mechanical  trades.  The  further  this  preliminary  educa- 
tion goes,  the  less  it  will  be  necessary  to  teach  the  men  after  they 
take  up  their  work  in  the  shops  before  they  become  of  real  use. 

Less  and  less  as  time  goes  on  will  the  higher  executive  positions 
be  filled  by  men  promoted  from  the  ranks.  Graduate  engineers  will 
find  this  field  sufficiently  attractive  to  enter  it,  and  service  as  we 
know  it  to-day  will  take  on  a  new  standard.  Indeed,  it  must  for 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  industry.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  present-day  service  is  far  from  what  it  should  be.  There  is 
vast  room  for  improvement,  and  this  improvement  is  bound  to  come. 
The  public  demands  it  and  the  industry  appreciates  its  necessity. 
The  latter  fact  is  attested  by  the  interest  that  is  being  shown  in 
service  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  creation  of  the  service  depart- 
ment in  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  en- 
gineering problems  relating  to  design  and  manufacture  that  have 
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so  far  engaged  the  makers  are  relatively  near  solution  as  compared 
with  those  involved  in  maintenance  of  the  equipment  on  the  road, 
and  the  latter  problems  will  be  those  that  in  the  next  stage  of  our 
development  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  industry. 

We  must  contrive  ways  and  means  for  performing  work  in  the 
service  stations  and  repair  shops  that  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
methods  obtaining  in  the  factories.  If  cars  were  built  as  ineffi- 
ciently as  they  are  overhauled,  they  would  cost  about  four  times 
as  much  as  they  do.  Conversely,  if  they  could  be  overhauled  as 
efficiently  as  they  are  built,  the  work  could  be  done  for  a  quarter  its 
present  cost.  While  this  ideal  may  not  be  attainable,  certainly 
much  can  be  done  by  concentrating  the  work  in  fewer  larger  shops, 
so  that  the  volume  of  work  handled  would  justify  the  installation 
of  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  employment  of  processes  that 
small  shops  can  not  afford.  At  the  same  time  the  employees,  by 
specializing  on  the  different  operations  performed,  would  become 
so  expert  that  the  labor  costs  would  be  greatly  reduced.  If  the 
smaller  shops  would  confine  themselves  to  minor  repairs  and  ad- 
justments, sending  units  requiring  rebuilding  or  overhauling  to 
these  specializing  plants,  the  work  could  be  done  better,  quicker,  at 
half  the  cost  to  the  owner,  and  with  equal  profit  to  the  individual 
shops  than  is  possible  while  the  little  shops  attempt  to  do  it  all 
with  inadequate  equipment  and  less  experienced  help.  Herein  lies  a 
practically  untouched  field  of  wonderful  opportunity  in  which  engi- 
neering talent  might  accomplish  a  great  work  along  lines  of  more 
efficient  organization,  shop  layout  and  equipment,  motion  and  time 
study,  special  tools,  training  of  operatives,  etc. 

Another  evidence  of  the  new  attitude  of  increased  interest  in 
service  is  the  number  'of  service  associations  springing  up  all  over 
the  country,  all  of  which  have  as  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  their 
organization  the  promotion  of  means  for  educating  the  personnel 
to  man  the  service  stations  and  repair  shops.  The  best  brains  are 
being  attracted  to  this  problem  and  results  are  bound  to  come.  It 
will  need  men  of  engineering  training  to  work  out  the  methods  and 
systems  and  a  whole  army  of  skilled  mechanics  to  carry  out  the 
work. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  details  as  to  what  the  mechanics9 
training  should  be.  Opinions  differ,  but  there  are  plenty  who  have 
studied  the  requirements  who  are  ready  to  lay  out  curricula  for  the 
schools.  The  crying  need  is  for  more  schools  and  instructors  and 
better  courses  in  existing  schools.  As  a  rule,  the  courses  as  so  far 
provided  do  not  go  far  enough.  Obviously,  skilled  mechanics  can 
not  be  turned  out  in  six  to  eight  weeks.  An  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
extending  the  period  of  instruction  is  the  unwillingness  of  the 
students  to  spend  enough  time  in  school.     Much  must  be  done 
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through  publicity  to  inform  the  youth  entering  this  calling  that 
they  must  be  prepared  to  devote  longer  time  to  their  preliminary 
education.  The  future  employers  of  these  men  stand  ready  to  help 
them  overcome  the  hardship  of  a  prolonged  nonearning  period  by 
cooperating  with  the  schools  so  that  the  students  may  divide  their 
time  between  the  shops  and  the  schools,  letting  them  get  the  theory 
in  the  schools  and  apply  it  in  the  shops  to  get  the  practice,  so  that 
they  may  be  earning  something  while  continuing  their  education. 

In  a  nutshell  the  situation  is  this.  The  industry  has  grown  at  a 
rate  that  has  outdistanced  its  ability  to  develop  for  itself  enough  com- 
petent men  of  all  grades  to  fill  the  places  open  to  them.  A  negligible 
portion  of  the  men  now  carrying  it  on  contemplated  entering  it  when 
they  were  in  school.  In  other  words,  nearly  all  were  educated  for 
their  present  work  within  the  industry.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  continue  to  do  this.  Just  here  I  should  like  to  mention 
that  to  which  I  ascribe  the  shortage  of  college-trained  engineers 
throughout  the  automotive  industry.  It  is  this,  that  fathers  with  sons 
to  educate  and  sons  considering  what  lines  of  study  they  will  pursue 
so  far  have  had  little  appreciation  of  the  possible  future  for  them  in 
this  industry.  Twenty  years  ago  the  field  of  great  promise  was  elec- 
trical engineering,  and  boys  of  mechanical  bent  were  advised  on  every 
hand  to  make  this  their  life  work.  Before  that  civil,  mechanical,  and 
mining  engineering  attracted  the  ambitious  youth,  unless  their  pro- 
clivities inclined  them  to  the  still  older  professions  of  medicine,  the 
ministry,  or  law.  Since  then  chemistry  has  had  its  turn  as  the  popu- 
lar lure.  Now  it  is  high  time  that  our  second  largest  manufacturing 
industry  be  held  up  as  a  deserving  goal  for  the  rising  generation. 

So  we  turn  to  the  educators  for  their  assistance.  We  submit  that 
we  have  an  industry  meriting  their  keenest  consideration.  We  look 
to  them  to  direct  the  attention  of  those  coming  to  them  for  instruc- 
tion to  the  worthiness  of  this  field  for  their  future  activity  and  to 
offer  them  those  subjects  that  will  best  fit  them  to  enter  upon  careers 
in  the  automotive  industry. 

So  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  need  of  men  of  advanced  train- 
ing that  I  would  impress  as  my  last  thought  that  no  army  is  composed 
entirely  of  officers.  Privates  in  the  ranks  are  needed,  20  or  more  to 
every  officer,  so,  from  the  service  point  of  view,  we  are  asking  what 
can  the  education  do  to  give  us  more  real  mechanics  so  that  we  may 
decrease  the  cost  of  car  maintenance  and  give  the  public  the,  service 
to  which  it  is  entitled  ? 
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EDUCATION  OF  SALES  ENGINEERS,  FLEET  MANAGERS, 

MECHANICS,  ETC. 

Discussion  by  F.  W.  Davis,  Consulting  Engineer,  The  Pierce-Arrow  Motor 

Car  Co. 


These  remarks  will  refer  mainly  to  the  requirements  and  training 
of  men  in  transport  engineering  as  bearing  on  the  operation  of 
fleets  and  trucks,  of  men  qualified  to  take  care  of  maintenance,  of 
shop  foremen,  of  trained  mechanics,  of  men  who  are  sales  engineers, 
and  of  men  who  can  go  out  and  present  the  transportation  problem 
in  an  intelligent  manner. 

The  company  with  which  I  am  connected  has  found  a  great  need 
for  men  in  the  transportation  and  service  end,  and  we  have  con- 
ducted, in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  courses  at  the  factory  where 
we  have  taken  a  certain  number  of  men,  in  some  cases  men  having 
had  technical  training  and  in  some  cases  men  who  are  mechanics 
and  who  have  been  in  the  factory  and  whom  we  have  found  suited 
to  advancement  in  a  particular  field.  We  have  given  such  men  a 
short,  condensed  course  of  three  months,  covering  both  lectures  and 
mechanical  work  in  the  factory.  We  thus  fit  them  to  go  out  as  sales 
engineers,  transportation  engineers,  and  men  who  can  take  execu- 
tive positions  in  the  operation  of  transportation  departments.  That 
covers  the  transportation  end;  then  the  other  end  is  the  service 
function,  which  has  to  do  with  the  shop  foreman,  fleet  managers, 
inspectors,  and  highly  trained  mechanics.  The  number  of  men  we 
take  into  that  are  about  equal  to  the  others.  That  course  extends 
over  about  six  months.  These  men  have  had  very  considerable 
practical  experience  up  to  that  period.  They  are  in  every  sense 
mechanics,  not  necessarily  skilled  in  all  branches.  We  put  these 
men  through  this  six  months'  course  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  are  able  to  go  out  and  take  actual  charge  of  our  so-called  agents' 
shops.  They  are  able  to  take  over  the  handling  of  large  fleets ;  they 
are  able  to  fill  the  position  of  inspector,  which  is  also  highly  impor- 
tant, and  bears  a  very  definite  relation  to  the  so-called  locomotive 
inspector.  The  others  are  the  trained  mechanics,  who  are  able  to 
handle  the  work  which  comes  to  the  repair  shops.  We  can  put  50 
men  per  year  in  the  transportation  branch  per  5,000  vehicles  and 
an  equal  number  of  50  men  in  the  service  end  per  5,000  vehicles. 

The  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  has  recently  formed  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  1  am  a  member,  for  actually  looking  into  what  we 
call  the  science  of  truck  operation.  It  is  an  attempt  to  formulate 
certain  underlying  economic  principles  bearing  on  highway  motor 
transportation  in  comparison  with  railway,  waterway,  and  horse  trans- 
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portation,  and  in  that  way  to  develop  certain  material,  collect 
statistics,  and  to  make  available  for  our  use,  not  only  in  the  small 
endeavor  that  we  have  undertaken  in  our  plants,  but  also  more  or  less 
to  give  out  to  those  technical  colleges  which  are  going  into  this  sub- 
ject of  highway  transport  engineering.  So  much  for  the  actual 
acquiring  of  that  information.  The  information  at  the  present  time 
is  more  or  less  scattered.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers  and  the  manufacturers  will  be  very  will- 
ing not  only  to  lend  their  time  and  their  best  efforts  to  collecting  and 
tabulating  this  information,  but  when  it  is  available  and  when  the 
courses  are  mapped  out  in  the  colleges,  men  from  the  companies  and 
from  the  society  will  be  very  glad  to  volunteer,  certainly  at  the  start, 
and  possibly  for  more  or  less  continuation,  in  order  to  go  before  the 
various  technical  colleges  and  present  this  material.  That  is,  they 
will  be  willing  to  volunteer,  to  a  more  or  less  degree,  to  conduct  some 
of  the  courses  in  transport  engineering,  not  because  instructors  are 
not  able  to  handle  it,  but  oecause  the  information  is  so  vague  and 
scattered  that  it  is  not  available  for  the  average  college  instructor  to 
secure  himself.  The  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  is  going  to 
take  the  material  which  is  collected  and  print  it  in  some  form  and 
thus  make  it  available  for  anyone  who  may  want  to  use  it. 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  HIGHWAY  TRANSPORT  ENGINEERS. 

Discussion  by  Ebnest  Fabb,  Chief,  Firestone  Ship  by  Truck  Bureau. 


In  submitting  the  following  suggestions  we  desire  to  explain  the 
source  of  our  information  and  the  methods  by  which  it  was  obtained 
It  is  based  on  the  experience  of  more  than  100  men,  operating  Fire- 
stone Ship  by  Truck  Bureaus  in  65  different  districts  throughout  the 
country  and  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  information  on  motorized  transport.  The  statistics 
come  from  the  research  division  of  the  Firestone  Ship  by  Truck 
Bureau,  which  is  engaged  exclusively  in  collecting  and  correlating 
information  on  highway  and  transport  conditions  for  the  use  of  the 
general  public. 

This  bureau  has  been  in  active  operation  for  more  than  a  ye 
It  keeps  up-to-date  information  on  approximately  2,000  high*  • 
routes  between  cities  and  into  rural  districts.  These  routes  cot<  r 
about  20,000  villages  and  towns.  Listed  with  these  bureaus  are  mo  s 
than  6,000  truck  operators,  either  running  on  schedule  between  th«  * 
towns  or  subject  to  call  for  special  trips  upon  these  routes. 
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One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  bureau  from  its  inception  has  been 
to  train  the  managers  of  its  various  branch  bureaus  to  become  high- 
way transport  engineers.  So  we  offer  the  following  thoughts  as  the 
result  of  our  practical  experience  along  this  line: 

Qualifications. — To  meet  the  needs  of  highway  transport  to-day 
a  man  must  be  trained  not  only  in  the  fundamentals  of  practical 
roadbuilding,  but  also  be  mentally  equipped  to  investigate  and  reach 
proper  conclusions  on  motor  transport,  traffic,  and  highway  problems 
of  the  particular  community  in  which  he  may  be  located. 

The  economics  of  the  motor  car,  its  possibilities  and  limitations; 
the  trend  and  direction  of  urban  and  suburban  traffic,  how  to 
anticipate  it  and  prepare  to  relieve  congestion;  the  weight  and 
volume  of  traffic  and  the  type  of  highway  that  will  be  best  suited  to 
it ;  local  geological  conditions  and  the  climate  as  they  affect  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  roads  must  be  a  part  of  his  training. 
Mechanical  upkeep,  operating  economics,  and  types  of  motor  vehicles 
and  their  adaptability  are  also  among  the  subjects  in  which  he  must 
have  special  instruction. 

The  field. — The  field  for  a  man  specially  trained  in  highway  trans- 
port engineering  would  include  Federal,  State,  and  county  offices, 
and  positions  with  large  cities;  industrial  organizations  operating 
big  truck  fleets;  large  motor  service  operators;  truck  manufacturers 
and  distributing  organizations;  and  ship  by  truck  bureaus  and  or- 
ganizations of  a  similar  nature. 

The  future. — The  growth  of  highway  motor  transport  is  limited 
only  by  the  construction  of  good  roads  and  the  production  of  motor 
cars.  That  limit  is  not  yet  in  sight.  The  trained  highway  transport 
engineer  could  create  his  own  opportunities.  His  special  training 
would  command  attention  and  direct  public  opinion  to  highway 
transport.  Heretofore  it  has  lacked  proper  and  effective  presenta- 
tion to  the  public. 

Public  attention. — In  order  to  bring  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
need  for  specially  trained  highway  transport  engineers  it  seems  to 
be  necessary  to  concentrate  public  opinion  on  the  need  of  good 
roads,  and  educate  the  people  on  the  transportation  possibilities  of 
the  motor  truck.  The  call  for  specially  trained  men  will  naturally 
follow. 

The  Firestone  Ship  by  Truck  Bureau  has  by  demonstrations,  na- 
tional advertising,  and  various  means  of  publicity,  and  especially  by 
local  application,  been  carrying  on  this  work  of  education  for  more 
than  a  year. 

Its  bureau  managers  are  supplied  with  information  and  statistics 
on  the  advantage  of  good  roads  and  motor-truck  service.  News, 
instructive  and  interesting,  has  been  supplied  to  the  newspapers  and 
magazines,  showing  just  how  highway  transport  has  added  to  the 
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health,  happiness  and  wealth  of  communities.  Books  and  pamphlets, 
showing  the  advantages  of  ship  by  truck,  giving  advice  to  prospec- 
tive motor  car  purchasers  and  outlining  methods  and  costs  of  opera- 
tion, are  distributed.  The  policy  behind  this  has  been  not  to  merely 
make  sales  for  the  manufacturer  or  improve  any  and  all  roads 
indiscriminately,  but  to  put  the  whole  highway  transport  business  on 
a  scientific  and  economic  basis.  Individuals  or  communities  are  not 
advised  to  invest  in  motor  transport  or  good  highways  unless  they 
will  receive  a  continuous  economic  advantage  by  so  doing. 

General. — For  example,  the  Firestone  Ship  by  Truck  Bureau  has 
had  applications  from  farmers'  organizations,  such  as  fruit  growers' 
exchanges  and  cooperative  associations,  asking  for  solutions  of  their 
transportation  problems.  Should  they  purchase  one  truck,  or  half 
a  dozen?  What  should  the  equipment  be  and  .where  should  the  roads 
be  improved?  We  sent  a  highway  transportation  expert  into  their 
districts.  His  work  for  a  Michigan  fruit  growers'  exchange  is  typi- 
cal. He  investigated  and  found  that  one  2-ton  pneumatic-equipped 
truck  and  four  trailers  would  serve  the  fruit  growers  in  rush  as  well 
as  in  slow  season  and  do  it  economically  and  with  the  smallest  initial 
investment.  He  arrived  at  his  conclusions  by  examining  the  roads, 
the  location  of  the  farmers  to  be  served  with  respect  to  the  com- 
munity packing  plant,  the  amount  of  fruits  handled  each  day,  and  the 
maximum  amount  that  their  profits  would  permit  them  to  invest 
His  recommendations  were  adopted  with  gratitude  by  the  farmers 
and  when  put  into  operation  will  save  them  from  1  to  3  cents  a  crate 
in  transportation  charges.  And  the  number  of  crates  handled  runs 
into  thousands  a  month.  That  particular  episode,  it  seems  to  us, 
might  well  be  part  of  a  college-trained  highway  transport  engineer's 
job.  There  are  thousands  of  groups  of  farmers  and  small  shippers 
in  this  country  awaiting  accurate  and  truthful  information  on  how 
to  solve  their  transportation  problems.  The  highway  transport  engi- 
neer with  proper  training  can  do  it,  not  only  to  his  own  and  the 
f  armes'  benefit,  but  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

The  automotive  industry  could  use  specialists  in  highway  trans- 
port to  great  advantage.  With  their  special  training  they  could 
accurately  define  the  needs  of  customers,  thus  giving  greater  service. 
This  is  also  true  of  large  fleet  operators.  Selection  of  the  best  routes, 
the  type  of  equipment  to  meet  particular  needs  and  economizing  in 
operation  would  fall  within  a  highway  transport  engineer's  duties 
with  an  organization  operating  many  trucks. 

As  to  specific  recommendations  on  what  changes  ought  to  be  made 
in  present  college  courses,  or  whether  an  entirely  new  course  ought 
to  be  offered,  it  seems  to  us  that  such  a  decision  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  educators.    Here  we  are  attempting  to  tell  what  kind  of 
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training  the  industry  can  use.  How  schools  and  colleges  can  equip 
men  to  meet  these  needs  can  be  worked  out  best  by  the  educators 
themselves. 


MOTOR  TRUCK  FLEET  MANAGERS. 

Discussion  by  Clyde  Jennings,  Managing  Editor,  Automotive  Industries. 

In  discussing  the  demand  for  motor-truck  fleet  managers,  several 
men  who  have  given  this  subject  mature  consideration  have  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  average  cost  of  a  truck  is  about  $3,000, 
and  that  a  person  with  five  trucks  has  an  investment  of  $15,000,  and 
more  than  likely  an  additional  investment  of  $15,000  in  garage  and 
equipment,  making  a  total  of  $30,000  for  the  average  fleet  of  five 
trucks.  This  investment  naturally  leads  the  owner  to  put  a  special 
man  in  charge.  From  the  same  authorities  I  learn  that  there  are 
about  20,000  such  fleets  in  this  country.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  these  fleets  of  at  least  5,000  within  a  year. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  increase  will  be  heavier  in  subsequent  years. 

With  a  fleet  of  ten  5-ton  trucks,  costing  on  an  average  $6,000  each, 
and  an  additional  investment,  including  turnover  of  tires  and  so  forth, 
of  an  equal  amount,  the  total  investment  would  be  $120,000  a  year, 
without  counting  the  cost  of  a  garage.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
fleet  of  the  size  I  have  mentioned  would  need  a  transportation  man- 
ager as  a  general  director;  a  delivery  superintendent  to  see  that  all 
trucks  were  properly  loaded ;  a  maintenance  superintendent  in  charge 
of  the  garage  and  all  repair  work;  an  operation  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  drivers  and  the  routing ;  and  a  cost  accountant  to  collect 
and  compile  analyses  of  truck  costs.  All  of  these  men  would  need 
special  motor-transport  training.  A  managerial  personnel  of  this 
character  would  suffice  to  govern  almost  any  sized  fleet,  but  as  the 
fleet  grew  the  various  superintendents  would  begin  to  require  as- 
sistants. It  is  as  yet  an  unanswered  question  as  to  the  number  of 
specially  trained  men  who  would  be  needed  as  the  fleets  grew  larger. 


EDUCATION  FOR  HIGHWAY  TRANSPORTATION  WORK. 

Discussion  by  Lee  Lamab  Robinson,  Transportation  Section,  Council  of  National 

Defense. 


One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  movement,  as  I  see  it,  will 
be  its  psychological  results.  Groups,  large  or  small,  ranging  from 
the  youthful  helper  on  the  motor  express  truck  or  in  the  repair  shop 
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of  the  service  station  to  the  college  student  and  the  young  engineer, 
discussing  the  benefits  of  a  two  or  four  or  nine  weeks'  course,  as 
the  case  may  be,  will  almost  certainly  grow  enthusiastic  over  the 
opportunities  offered,  and  will  desire  to  take  advantage  of  such 
opportunities.  Like  the  endless  chain,  each  worker  whether  he  be 
on  the  truck,  in  the  shop,  or  with  a  leveling  instrument  on  the  high- 
way, who  has  taken  some  one  of  the  courses,  will  want  to  tell  his 
fellows  what  he  is  doing  in  an  educational  way,  and  will  manifest  a 
natural  pride  in  his  accomplishments.  In  this  way  the  demand  for 
opportunities  to  participate  in  some  of  the  courses  under  considera- 
tion at  our  conference  will  spread  almost  without  limit. 

The  courses  suggested  in  our  conference  will  not  only  be  of  eco- 
nomic value  to  the  Nation,  but  prove  of  great  utility  in  time  of  war. 

A  great  thirst  for  knowledge  has  been  manifested  since  the  war, 
such  as  was  never  known  before  in  this  country.  Records  of  all 
colleges  will  bear  out  this  statement.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
highway  engineers  of  to-morrow  are  the  boys  in  the  public  and 
preparatory  schools  and  the  colleges  of  to-day.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
the  extension  of  the  manual  training  idea  to  take  in  a  primary 
course  in  civil  engineering  should  not  be  postponed  in  the  schools. 
This  course  should  include,  for  example,  something  on  construction 
and  maintenance  of  highways,  and  mechanical  engineering,  including 
the  building,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  machine  traveling 
over  the  highways. 

Instruction  in  safety  measures  on  highways  should  be  given  to 
children  in  the  various  schools.  Working  with  men  of  experience, 
I  was  able,  in  connection  with  my  duties  in  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  to  aid  in  drafting  regulations  and  directions  regarding  the 
subject,  and  also,  to  sound  the  sentiment  of  the  country  regarding 
the  same.  It  should  be  comparatively  easy,  in  view  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  public  and  of  school  directors  and  teachers  in  this  movement, 
to  map  out  a  program  under  which  instruction  of  this  character  could 
be  made  a  definite  part  of  the  work  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  has  made  a  survey  of  highway 
and  highway  transport  conditions  throughout  the  entire  world,  with 
the  result  that  information  of  almost  inestimable  value  has  been 
compiled.  A  digest  of  the  returns  received  from  probably  74  United 
States  consular  districts  throughout  the  world  should  also  be  of 
value. 
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ECONOMICS  OF  HIGHWAY  TRANSPORT. 

By  R.  O.  Habobzavks,  District  Manager  of  the  Goodrich  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich*  and  Vice  President  National  Highway  Traffic  Association.* 


The  invention  and  distribution  of  automotive  vehicles  suitable  for 
transport  have  been  followed  by  a  great  era  of  road  building.  The 
further  development  of  highway  transport  and  of  highway  construc- 
tion will  doubtless  be  controlled  by  the  same  economic  forces  which 
have  been  in  operation  during  the  past.  By  combining  the  vehicle 
and  the  properly  established  route  we  are  enabled  to  develop  not 
only  one  trade  route  but  thousands  of  routes  of  trade  influence  and 
commerce  within  our  shores.  In  the  words  of  Senator  Harding, 
transportation  "is  the  one  agency  of  putting  every  community  in 
the  Republic  on  the  way  of  commercial  progress." 

The  history  of  transportation  shows  that  as  new  trade  lines  were 
brought  into  existence  new  trade  centers  were  established.  The 
prime  motive  back  of  these  activities  was  commerce,  the  basis  of  all 
human  progress.  To-day  "the  constructive  machinery  of  civiliza- 
tion and  progress"  is  the  automobile  which  meets  a  fundamental 
need  of  our  modern  life. 

On  account  of  the  present  lack  of  adequate  highway  transport  fa- 
cilities, a  large  number  of  our  rural  population  are  deprived  of  edu- 
cational opportunities.  Likewise,  crowded  cities  are  hurt  by  hunger 
on  account  of  food  shortage  when  proper  highway  transport  might 
bring  the  food  products  from  near-by  acres  without  serious  delay. 
Highway  transport  may  also  serve  those  who  live  in  congested  city 
quarters  by  offering  more  ideal  living  conditions  in  near-by  villages. 
The  tool  for  improving  rural  life  in  all  its  phases,  and  consequently 
the  means  of  keeping  the  country  sections  from  gradual  depopula- 
tion, is  an  adequate  system  of  highway  transport. 

•Herbert  Hoover  has  said :  "  The  rural  motor  express  development 
which  aims  to  provide  efficient  transportation  between  rural  areas 
and  consuming  centers  and  rail  and  water  terminals  is,  I  believe,  in 
the  line  of  progress,  and  will  bear  large  returns  to  producer,  con- 
sumer, and  carrier,"  etc. 

The  following  item  quoted  from  an  English  journal  is  significant: 

The  market  towns  of  Newbury  and  Andover,  which  are  17  miles  apart,  have 
been  linked  up  by  motorbus,  the  opening  of  the  new  service  being  inaugurated 
one  day  last  week.  The  two  towns  are  poorly  served  in  the  matter  of  inter- 
communication and,  as  they  are  on  different  railway  systems,  the  circuitous 
train  journey  occupies  three  hoars.  The  motorbuses  complete  the  journey  in 
60  minutes  at  a  charge  of  2s.  6d.  ns  against  the  railway  fare  of  3s.  The 
service  is  to  be  run  every  two  hours,  starting  and  ending  at  8  o'clock,  morning 
and  evening. 


*  From  an  address  made  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Good  Roads 
Association.  1920. 
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Now,  consider  for  a  moment  the  case  of  two  towns,  and  call  them 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  For  the  towns  I  have  in  mind  are  as  inconspicuous 
to-day  as  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  old  world  were  before  trans- 
portation made  them  famous  as  trade  centers.  With  highway  trans- 
port available,  a  trade  route  would  be  established  between  the  two, 
and  these  towns  would  in  time  become  established  as  trade  centers. 
Assume  that  it  were  possible  to  establish  any  one  of  three  routes 
between  these  two  towns,  what  direction  would  it  take  and  how 
about  its  profile?  Without  a  scientific  study  of  the  possible  trade 
development  along  the  route,  the  efforts  of  the  ablest  engineer  would 
be  unsatisfactory.  How  much  expense  is  justified  in  shortening  the 
distance  of  the  route  2  miles — reducing  the  grades  one-half — elimi- 
natingjcurves — and  in  providing  the  most  efficient  type  of  road  sur- 
face? What  of  the  width  now,  and  in  10  years;  of  snow  removal  to 
permit  brisk  trade  365  days  in  the  year;  or  a  snow  embargo  pre- 
venting a  proper  range  of  industrial  activity  to  enter  the  trade 
centers,  which  activity  would  be  dependent  on  365-day  roads  f 

These  are  a  few  of  the  problems — there  are  yet  many  more.  And 
all  of  these  problems  I  think  of  and  study  over  as  being  included  in 
this  subject,  "Economics  of  highway  transport."  And  are  these 
not  even  greater  problems  than  the  ones  of  construction  we  are 
usually  battling  with?  True,  we  may  know  little  about  the  bearing 
power  of  soils  or  the  action  of  clay  with  or  without  water  in  suspense. 
But  I  believe  we  will  know  a  great  deal  of  such  matters  before  we 
really  make  a  start  with  the  larger  economic  problems,  because  one 
is  of  the  type  that  can  be  taken  into  the  physical  and  chemical  labora- 
tory and  expressed  in  the  form  of  mathematical  equations,  and  the 
other  takes  one  into  the  laboratory  of  human  life  and  experience  and 
involves  the  personal  equation. 

In  the  future  a  tremendous  growth  and  strengthening  of  the  towns 
and  villages  of  our  land  will  doubtless  take  place.  Even  from  the 
standpoint  of  foreign  trade  alone,  it  is  the  people  of  the  towns  and 
small  cities  in  the  country  who  should  be  vitally  interested.  For 
only  consider  that  in  1919  $3,500,000,000  of  foreign  trade— about  45 
per  cent  of  it — was  made  up  of  fruits,  cereals,  vegetables,  meats,  eggs, 
and  butter.  This  means  a  great  deal  to  the  towns  and  villages.  And 
from  the  standpoint  of  manufactured  articles,  consider  that  it  has 
been  stated  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  manufactured  goods  that  go 
to  buyers  outside  of  the  United  States  are  produced  in  towns  having 
a  population  of  50,000  or  less.  Imagine,  then,  countless  villages  and 
towns  linked  up  by  trade  routes,  growing  steadily  as  trade  centers, 
looking  up  in  turn  to  the  more  natural  centers  of  larger  trade  in- 
fluences. At  such  points  highway  transport  will  be  joined  to  our 
great  steam  and  electric-rail  system. 
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Hand  in  hand  they  must  go,  articulating  perfectly.  Rail  trans- 
portation as  the  great  roughing-out  tool,  used  for  first  entering  the 
heart  of  a  country,  and  large  section  and  highway  transport  as  the 
light  finishing  tool  for  shaping  the  rapid  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  large  tributary  areas.  What  promise  there  is  ahead  in 
this  country  of  ours.  Arteries  of  commerce.  Webster  says  of  an 
artery,  that  it  is  a  vessel  carrying  blood  from  the  heart  and  a  con- 
tinual channel  of  communication.  This,  then,  is  the  challenge  laid 
at  our  door.  To  pick  up  the  tool — highway  transport — and  apply 
it  properly;  to  build  arteries  of  commerce  with  channels  uninter- 
rupted despite  rains  and  snow,  so  that  commerce,  the  very  life  blood 
of  our  Nation,  may  flow  with  more  certainty  back  and  forth  from 
ports  to  big  cities,  and  on  through  to  the  towns  and  villages  of  our 
land,  the  very  heart  of  our  country. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 

ON 

HIGHWAY  TRANSPORTATION  EDUCATION, 
ADOPTED  MAY  15,  1020. 

Whereas  the  phenomenal  development  of  highway  transportation  In  the 
United  States  has  created  a  demand  for  men  having  knowledge  of  and  training 
In  a  new  technical  field,  which  may  be  designated  highway  transport  engineer- 
ing, "and  which  deals  with  the  science,  art,  economics,  and  business  of  trans- 
poration  of  passengers  and  commodities  over  highways ;  and 

Whereas  the  manufacturers  and  users  of  motor  trucks,  in  this  conference 
assembled,  have  stated,  first,  that  four  thousand  men  should  be  trained  In  high- 
way transport  each  year  in  universities  for  positions  of  motor-truck  fleet  man- 
agers, sales  engineers,  advertisers,  business  administrators,  and  highway  trans- 
port engineers;  second,  that  short-period  advanced  courses  efficiently  provide 
opportunities  for  men  occupying  the  positions  enumerated  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
and  training  In  highway  transport ;  third,  that  students  in  universities  may  be 
trained  for  the  above-mentioned  positions  through  the  medium  of  four-year 
courses  in  highway  transport  engineering  or  group  options  in  collegiate  or 
technical  courses;  fourth,  that  one  thousand  automotive  engineers,  required 
each  year  for  research  and  design  positions,  may  be  trained  through  the 
medium  of  four-year  mechanical  engineering  courses  which  Include  automotive 
engineering  options ;  fifth,  the  training  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
required  each  year  for  the  positions  of  shop  foremen,  skilled  mechanics,  inspec- 
tors, and  motor  truck  operators,  may  be  efficiently  given  by  vocational  automo- 
bile and  factory  schools;  and 

Whereas  the  need  is  daily  emphasized  in  every  highway  department  through- 
out the  land  of  highway  transport  engineers,  whose  sole  activity  shall  be  the 
practical  application  of  highway  statistics  and  service  tests  so  far  as  the  same 
are  valuable  not  only  In  the  regulation  of  traffic,  but  to  the  scientific  design 
and  operation  of  highways  and  motor  vehicles :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  strongly  recommends  that  universities  and 
colleges  offer  courses  in  highway  transport  as  their  facilities  will  permit,  and 
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that  at  least  10  universities,  located  In  different  geographical  sections  of  the 
United  States,  offer  short  period  advanced  courses  covering  the  various  phases 
of  highway  transport,  and  four-year  courses  in  highway  transport  engineering 
or  highway  transport  options  in  four-year  collegiate  or  technical  courses. 


Whereas  the  fundamentals  underlying  the  ideals  and  accomplishments  of  to- 
morrow must  be  implanted  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  school  boys  and  girls  of 
to-day;  and 

Whereas  the  avenues  of  transportation  have  carried  civilization  around  the 
world  and  administered  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  all :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  underlying  principles  of  highways  and  highway  trans- 
port, as  well  as  the  rules  of  the  road,  be  taught  in  the  grammar  schools  and 
high  schools  of  the  Nation ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  those  boys  and  girls  who  are  naturally  best 
fitted  to  carry  on  this  most  important  work  be  selected  scientifically  and  care- 
fully with  a  view  of  the  widest  possible  advantage  to  the  Nation :  Therefore  be  it 

Further  resolved,  That  vocational  guidance  be  given  in  every  grammar  and 
high  school  in  the  land  with  a  view  of  particularly  selecting  for  all  professions 
and  activities,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  highway  transport,  those  boys 
and  girls  who  show  unusual  proficiency  and  appreciation  of  the  vast  problems 
of  highway  engineering  and  highway  transportation. 

A.  H.  Blanchard,  Secretary, 
Professor  of  Highway  Engineering  and  Highway  Transport,  U.  of  Michigan. 

Emobt  R.  Johnson,  Associate, 
Dean,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Webeb,  Associate, 
Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
SECTION  ON  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  AND  HIGHWAY  AND  TECH- 
NICAL ENGINEERING. 

The  conference  committee  had  under  consideration  the  problem  of 
research  in  highway  engineering  and  in  technical  engineering.  It 
also  considered  the  question  of  business  education  as  a  preparation 
for  persons  who  might  be  employed  in  the  automotive  industries. 

1.  Research. — The  committee  first  considered  the  question  of  re- 
search in  highway  engineering.  It  developed  at  once  that  research 
in  the  problems  of  highway  engineering  is  an  extremely  important 
matter.  Large  sums  of  money  have  already  been  appropriated  by 
the  National  and  State  Governments  for  the  purpose  of  building 
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highways.  As  yet,  however,  many  of  the  problems  concerning  the 
proper  construction  of  highways  remain  unsolved,  and  before  we 
may  expect  to  build  highways  that  will  stand  up  under  the  new 
traffic  conditions  it  will  be  necessary  through  research  to  determine 
how  these  highways  should  be  built.  At  present  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  the  building  of  highways  may 
be  used  for  research.  Research  is  necessary  not  only  to  determine 
the  character  of  the  construction  of  roads  according  to  the  type  of 
traffic  that  passes  over  them,  but  also  to  discover  the  kind  of  high- 
ways which  should  be  built  to  withstand  the  climatic  conditions  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  country.  For  instance,  highways  in  the 
Southern  States  probably  need  to  be  of  extremely  different  char- 
acter from  those  which  are  built  in  the  Northern  States. 

In  the  field  of  technical  engineering,  connected  particularly  with 
the  automotive  industries,  it  developed  that  the  stimulation  of  re- 
search was  not  so  necessary.  For  a  long  time  research  has  been  going 
on  in  the  field  of  design  and  fuel  in  the  automotive  industry,  and  this 
work  is  still  being  carried  on  sufficiently. 

The  new  field  of  research  in  highway  transportation  economics 
needs  serious  attention  in  the  future.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  great 
problem  to  determine  what  is  the  cost  of  transportation  by  motor 
trucks  and  to  what  extent  motor  trucks  should  be  used  to  replace 
other  forms  of  transportation.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  this 
research  could  be  attempted  only  in  the  automotive  industries  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  colleges  and 
universities  train  men  in  the  methods  of  research  who  could  later 
be  employed  in  this  field  by  the  automotive  industries. 

One  of  the  important  problems  which  presented  itself  was  that  of 
coordinating  the  research  in  highway  engineering  problems  at  the 
various  colleges  and  universities.  Some  colleges  and  universities  are 
much  better  able  to  undertake  the  solution  of  those  problems  which 
concern  that  section  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  located.  It  was 
suggested,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  as  much  coordination  as 
possible  in  the  research  in  highway  engineering  problems  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  conducted  at  the  various  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Mention  was  made  of  the  admirable  work  of  the  National 
Research  Council  in  attempting  to  stimulate  and  coordinate  research 
work  in  all  fields.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  there  should  be  some  central  body  to  stimulate  and  supervise 
research  in  highway  engineering  and  transportation  problems 
throughout  the  various  colleges  and  universities  which  were  in  a 
position  to  undertake  this  research. 

2.  Business  education. — The  discussion  of  business  education  re- 
vealed the  wide  opportunities  which  there  are  in  this  field  to  add  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  automotive  industries.    It  developed  that  it  was 
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highly  desirable  for  a  large  portion  of  the  persons  connected  with  the 
automotive  industries  to  have  an  adequate  preparation  in  business 
courses  which  would  enable  them  to  undertake  managerial  positions, 
where  they  would  be  able  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  topic  it  appeared  that  much  work  of  a 
valuable  nature  could  be  undertaken  even  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  where  students  could  be  taught  elementary  business 
forms  and  practices,  which  in  time  would  assist  them  to  accept  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  industries. 

In  the  colleges  and  universities  it  was  pointed  out  that  three  fields 
of  opportunity  are  open  for  a  greater  number  of  business  courses 
It  has  now  become  generally  recognized  that  graduates  of  engi- 
neering schools  are  much  more  valuable  to  an  industry  when  they 
are  acquainted  with  those  fields  of  business  education  which  will 
enable  them  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  various  departments  of  an 
industry.  Recently  also  there  have  been  established  a  number  of 
schools  of  business  and  commerce,  whose  graduates  may  find  ample 
opportunity  to  accept  important  positions  in  the  industries.  It  was 
suggested  that  students  in  liberal  arts  courses  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  a  number  of  courses  in  business  and  commerce 
and  also  in  engineering,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  undertake 
important  positions  in  the  industries.  Graduates  of  business  courses 
and  of  courses  in  arts  and  sciences  may  be  used  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  industries  that  arc  generally  regarded  as  technical  in  nature. 

Resolutions  of  the  Committee  on  Research  and  Business  Education. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  volume  of  materials  formerly  transported  by 
railroads  is  now  carried  over  the  highways,  resulting  in  a  great  increase  in 
weight  and  volume  of  freight  carried  by  motor  trucks,  and  In  view  of  the 
lack  of  knowledge  concerning  many  of  the  fundamentals  of  highway  con- 
struction to  take  care  of  this  traffic,  and  in  view  of  the  enormous  sums  now 
being  expended  and  to  be  expended  in  the  future  for  road  construction,  it  is 
the  sense  of  this  conference: 

1.  That  research  In  highway  engineering  and  highway  transportation  prob- 
lems is  necessary  to  secure  highways  capable  of  carrying  the  traffic  which  will 
pass  over  them  In  the  future. 

2.  That  a  moderate  number  of  colleges  and  universities  properly  equipped 
and  located  in  various  sections  of  the  country  should  be  urged  to  undertake 
research  in  highway  engineering  and  highway  transportation  for  the  purpose 
of  training  undergraduates  in  the  methods  of  research  and  solving  the  problems 
of  highway  engineering  through  competent  graduate  research. 

3.  That  this  research  should  be  directed  by  some  central  authority,  which 
should  have  power  to  call  to  its  assistance  other  agencies  and  organizations 
capable  of  giving  advice  on  this  subject. 

4.  That  sufficient  funds  should  be  raised  and  placed  in  charge  of  this  central 
body  to  carry  on  this  research. 
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5.  That  this  central  body  should  have  the  power  to  invite  the  cooperation 
of  State  highway  departments,  of  colleges  and  universities  and  experiment 
stations,  and  to  assign  to  these  cooperative  agencies  funds  for  the  prosecution 
of  this  research,  and  to  supervise  and  direct  the  conduct  of  the  work. 

6.  That  in  addition  to  these  funds  the  National  Government  be  urged  to 
appropriate  generous  funds  for  research  In  highway  engineering  and  highway 
transportation,  and  that  each  State  set  aside  a  definite  portion  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  highway  construction  for  the  prosecution  of  research  In 
highway  engineering  and  transportation. 

7.  That  the  State  highway  departments  should,  wherever  possible,  seek 
the  cooperation  of  colleges  and  universities  and  experiment  stations  in  solving 
research  problems  in  highway  engineering  peculiar  to  the  State  concerned. 

RESOLUTIONS  REGARDING  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

1.  That  the  largest  possible  opportunity  be  given  to  students  In  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  to  learn  simple  business  forms  and  practice,  bookkeeping, 
commercial  law,  elementary  banking,  and  elementary  practical  economics  In 
order  that  this  training,  together  with  practical  experience,  may  enable  them 
to  advance  into  positions  of  responsibility  In  the  industries. 

2.  That  the  conference  indorse  the  idea  of  a  liberal  opportunity  for  engineer- 
ing students  to  take  courses  in  business  education  which  will  train  them  for 
managerial  positions  In  the  industries. 

8.  That  the  conference  favors  the  establishment  of  schools  of  business  and 
commerce  in  which  students,  in  addition  to  numerous  courses  in  business  and 
commercial  economics,  may  secure  such  technical  and  general  training  as  will 
fit  them  for  leadership  in  Industry. 

4.  That  the  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  encourage  the  placing  of  courses  in 
business  economics  on  a  par  with  humanities  in  order  that  graduates  of  these 
colleges  may  take  their  places  In  industries  speedily  and  intelligently. 

Ohables  S.  Howe,  Chairman, 
President  Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 

A.  T.  Goldbeck, 

Bureau  of  Public  Rood*. 
George  F.  Zook,  Secretary, 

Bureau  of  Education. 
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RESEARCH. 

Chairman:  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods. 

Chairman.  I  believe  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  opening 
statement  as  to  our  discussion  this  afternoon.  I  understand  that  we 
should  discuss  the  subjects  of  business  education  and  highway 
engineering  and  technical  research  in  their  relations  to  the  general 
problem  outlined  in  the  morning  session.  Certain  gentlemen  have 
been  requested  to  open  the  discussion  of  these  subjects,  beginning 
with  the  consideration  of  highway-engineering  research.  Mr.  Gold- 
beck  will  open  the  discussion. 
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Mr.  Gtoldbeck.  Before  approaching  the  subject  of  research  in 
highway-engineering  courses,  it  will  be  well  to  stop  and  consider 
the  object 'of  research  work  as  undertaken  in  colleges.  Primarily 
every  subject  in  engineering  courses  should  be  studied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mental  training  or  to  add  to  the  general  or  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  student  so  that  he  will  be  better  fitted  for  carrying  on 
his  life's  work,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  such  research  work 
as  may  be  undertaken  will  at  least  aid  in  serving  this  purpose. 
Undergraduate  research,  first  and  foremost,  should  be  of  benefit  to 
the  student.  So  far  as  benefit  to  the  highway-engineering  profes- 
sion is  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that  research  work  in  engineering 
colleges  should  be  conducted  with  this  in  view,  but  that  this  purpose 
should  be  regarded  merely  as  of  secondary  importance. 

Highway  engineering  and  highway  transport  are  still  in  their 
infancy,  and  there  are  numerous  problems  which  must  be  solved 
before  we  shall  have  attained  that  degree  of  perfection  in  the  art 
of  road  building  and  highway  transportation  so  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired. These  problems,  in  the  main,  can  be  solved  only  by  thorough 
and  conscientious  study  and  research  in  the  field  and  in  the  labora- 
tory. Many  of  them  are  far  too  big  to  be  undertaken  in  the  short 
time  allotted  to  thesis  work  in  engineering  courses,  but  nevertheless 
most  of  the  major  problems  are  capable  of  subdivision  into  minor 
problems  requiring  a  comparatively  short  time  to  solve,  and  such 
problems  when  solved,  assembled,  and  digested  will  give  the  answer 
to  the  big,  main  problems  being  studied. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  these  major  problems  thoroughly 
outlined  by  some  suitable  agency,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  engineer- 
ing division  of  the  National  Research  Council  or  by  a  committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials?  Let  these 
problems  be  subdivided  into  the  minor  sections  requiring  solution, 
and  let  the  research  work  of  the  colleges  be  conducted  toward  the 
end  that  the  solution  of  the  minor  sections  of  the  big,  main  problems 
may  be  obtained.  The  statement  of  the  problem  in  detail  would  be 
of  great  educational  value  to  the  student  and  would  give  him  a 
clear  conception  of  the  goal  to  be  attained.  His  interest  in  the  solu- 
tion of  his  part  of  the  program  would  be  stimulated  by  having  the 
same  problem  assigned  in  several  institutions,  and  in  this  way  the 
various  students  or  groups  in  the  various  institutions  at  work  could 
compare  their  final  results.  They  would  be  thus  urged  toward  ac- 
curate observation  and  careful  work.  The  very  fact  that  groups 
in  various  colleges  were  working  on  the  same  problem  would  add 
to  the  value  of  the  results  obtained,  since  it  could  very  readily.be 
determined  whether  the  results  could  be  accepted  as  being  of  value 
or  be  rejected  because  of  inconsistencies.    It  would  be  my  idea  that 
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some  central  body  or  committee  in  cooperation  with  the  colleges 
could  see  that  the  problems  were  distributed  to  the  various  institu- 
tions so  that  there  would  not  be  too  much  duplication  of  effort. 
There  should  be  some  duplication,  however,  and  the  same  problems 
should  be  repeated  over  several  successive  years.  The  results  thus 
obtained  might  be  of  some  value  to  the  engineering  profession. 

The  fact  that  the  student  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  cooperating 
in  a  big  national  research  for  the  good  of  a  common  cause  would  be 
a  great  stimulus  to  him  in  his  work,  and  the  fact  that  he  would  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  compare  final  results  with  others  working 
on  the  same  problem  would  promote  accuracy.  The  experience 
gained  by  the  undergraduate  in  research  would  be  splendid  train- 
ing for  him  and  would  aid  in  fitting  him  for  more  extensive  and 
more  useful  researches  to  be  undertaken  in  later  life.  It  is  believed 
that  such  a  procedure  in  research  in  highway  engineering  courses 
primarily  would  benefit  the  student,  and  at  the  same  time  might 
add  to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge  leading  to  the  advancement 
of  the  science  of  highway  engineering. 

The  most  extended  researches  might  be  undertaken  in  graduate 
courses  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  same  advisory  body, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  results  obtained  from  graduate  re- 
searches would  be  of  much  more  value  to  the  profession  than  those 
from  undergraduate  work. 

Chairman.  One  of  the  speakers  this  morning  said  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  engineering  division  of  the  National  Research  Council 
was  undertaking  a  project  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Goldbeok.  Yes ;  I  understand  that  is  the  case,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  is  the  logical  thing  to  do.  I  feel  that  in  the  first  place  we 
must  have  a  very  definite  outline  of  the  problems.  The  problems 
should  be  minutely  outlined,  and  there  should  be  some  central  body 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  distributed,  considering  the  kind  of 
equipment  the  colleges  have.  Those  problems  could  then  be  worked 
out  in  detail.  You  can  readily  realize  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
any  one  great,  big  problem  to  students  for  research  work,  because 
they  have  not  time  enough  to  devote  to  such  work,  but  the  main  prob- 
lems can  be  subdivided  and  the  students  can  work  on  the  minor  sec- 
tions of  the  main  problems. 

Chairman.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  if  engineering  institutions 
should  have  connected  with  them  research  departments,  such  as  the 
experiment  stations  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  similar  to  the  agency 
planned  in  some  of  the  bills  now  before  Congress  to  conduct  funda- 
mental research  and  then  to  have  these  minor  research  problems 
more  or  less  articulated  with  them? 

Mr.  Goldbeck.  That  may  be  worked  out  in  connection  with  ad- 
vanced courses. 
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Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  to  have  students  do  research  work  in 
the  first,  second,  and  third  years? 

Mr.  Goldbeck.  No;  I  should  say  not.  It  should  not  begin  before 
the  third  or  fourth  year.  I  hardly  believe  the  students  are  ready  for 
research  work  before  the  beginning  of  their  senior  year. 

Chairman.  Ordinarily,  for  instance,  in  the  agricultural  colleges, 
the  research  work  started  in  the  senior  year  is  of  a  minor  nature,  just 
enough  to  give  them  the  training  in  methods  of  research  rather  than 
in  the  solution  of  problems. 

Mr.  Goldbeck.  I  feel  that  all  these  problems  must  necessarily  be 
of  a  minor  nature.  I  do  not  feel  that  research  work  as  conducted  in 
the  colleges  in  the  time  allowed  for  such  work  can  be  anything  else 
but  of  a  minor  nature.  It  is  important  work,  but  I  think  the  minor 
problems,  when  assembled,  will  give  the  answer  to  the  big  main 
problems. 

Chairman.  Your  remarks  are  directed  more  to  the  training  of  the 
students  than  to  the  solution  of  research  problems  in  connection  with 
highway  construction.  That,  you  think,  is  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  case? 

Mr.  Goldbeck.  I  feel  that  is  what  the  student  is  going  to  college 
for,  and  not  primarily  to  conduct  research.  Any  research  work  that 
is  conducted  should  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  student 

Chairman.  I  wonder  whether  we  are  expected  to  consider  also  the 
importance  of  fundamental  research.  While  perhaps  not  connected 
with  the  educational  aspects  directly,  there  is  a  field  there,  connected 
with  the  field  of  highway  engineering,  to  which  attention  ought  to  be 
called.  I  should  judge  that  the  engineering  division  of  the  National 
Research  Council  must  feel  that  necessity,  inasmuch  as  it  has  estab- 
lished a  committee  on  highway  engineering  research,  which  will,  I 
suppose,  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject. You  are  in  that  group.  Do  you  know  what  the  feeling  of  the 
committee  is? 

Mr.  Goldbeck.  As  I  understand  the  outline  of  that  group,  the 
engineering  division,  as  far  as  highway  engineering  is  concerned,  is 
divided  into  three  main  sections:  (1)  Road  design;  (2)  economics; 
(3)  highway  transport. 

Dr.  Zook.  Is  it  the  idea  of  the  Research  Council  that  research 
work  can  be  done  in  connection  with  the  usual  work  of  the  fourth- 
year  student,  or  is  it  that  graduate  work  should  be  developed? 

Mr.  Goldbeck.  I  do  not  believe  the  committees  of  the  National 
Research  Council  are  depending  upon  the  little  research  work  done 
by  students.  They  are  going  to  depend  primarily  on  research  work 
done  in  graduate  schools,  or  by  various  State  laboratories,  or  work 
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done  by  committees  of  the  various  technical  societies.    They  are  not 
going  to  depend  very  much  on  the  work  of  undergraduates. 

Chairman.  They  have  definitely  approved  the  legislation  to  estab- 
lish research  experimental  stations  in  connection  with  colleges  and 
universities  1 

Mr.  Goldbeck.  The  National  Research  Council  has  taken  the  atti- 
tude that  there  are  two  aspects  of  research  work:  (1)  The  develop- 
ment of  research  personnel,  which  must  start  back  in  the  finding  of 
individuals  adapted  to  research,  and  train  them  for  research;  (2)  the 
solution  of  fundamental  problems  by  direct  effort,  and  the -develop- 
ment of  research  agencies  in  view  of  finance,  and  manned  by  thor- 
oughly experienced  research  men. 

Mr.  Chafin.  There  has  been  research  work  carried  on  in  highway 
construction  on  the  part  of  students  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  divided  into  permanent  and  temporary  research,  and  they  have 
endeavored  over  a  period  of  years  to  develop  as  much  student  re- 
search work  as  can  be  done,  and  that  type  of  work  is  directly  stimu- 
lated by  scholarships,  and  has  proven  to  be  very  successful  to  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hubbabd.  Is  that  work  undertaken  by  undergraduates? 

Mr.  Chafin.  Yes;  by  undergraduate  students. 

Chaibman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  State  highway  departments 
or  industries  provide  any  scholarships! 

Mr.  Chafin.  I  am  providing  one  myself. 

Chaibman.  You  are  doing  it  as  an  educational  proposition  rather 
than  to  get  some  fundamental  results? 

Mr.  Chafin.  I  gave  a  scholarship,  or,  rather,  I  should  say  a  fel- 
lowship, in  highway  engineering  at  the  University  of  Michigan;  they 
were  able  to  get  together  more  or  less  in  the  way  of  equipment.  The 
fellowship  which  I  gave  is  based  on  permanent  types  of  highway  re- 
search work  along  that  line.  The  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  while  I  have 
not  investigated  it,  have  over  the  same  period  of  time  given  a  fel- 
lewship  based  on  the  investigation  of  dirt  roads,  possibly  because 
they  have  in  Michigan  investments  scattered  all  over  the  State  and 
they  want  information  to  tie  up  their  various  plants  with  some  sort 
of  highways.  They  have  continued  to  do  that,  and  it  is  an  annual 
scholarship. 

Mr.  Hubbabd.  I  should  like  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  re- 
search work  should  find  a  place  in  undergraduate  work?  Person- 
ally, I  do  not  think  it  should,  unless  the  usual  procedure  of  intro- 
ducing highway  engineering  at  the  present  time  is  changed.  It  is 
introduced  usually  in  the  senior  year,  and  in  order  to  get  it,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  student  to  have  more  experience  than  he  can  get 
in  one  year's  training,  as  introduced  in  the  senior  year.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  has  a  place  in  undergraduate  work. 
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President  Hows.  I  wholly  believe  that  we  need  a  vast  amount  of 
research  work  done  in  connection  with  our  roads.  We  have  only  to 
look  at  the  condition  of  roads  which  have  been  used  for  a  short  time 
by  heavy  trucks  to  see  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  build  them.  We 
have  available  over  $800,000,000  to  spend  on  roads,  and  we  ought  to 
conduct  the  most  far-reaching  researches  before  we  put  our  money 
into  anything  which  we  do  not  know  will  be  valuable  or  lasting.  I 
think  that  any  research  carried  on  by  students  is  absolutely  worth- 
less. I  speak  after  watching  research  for  40  years  in  college.  It 
is  a  valuable  thing,  as  a  rule,  for  the  student  to  find  how  to  conduct 
researches,  but  it  is  worthless  to  any  one  else.  They  learn  mainly 
the  methods  of  research,  and  they  will  become  valuable  research 
workers  later  on.  With  the  tremendous  amount  of  money  to  be  spent 
and  with  the  tremendous  amount  of  traffic  going  over  the  roads,  I 
believe  the  highway  problems  of  so  great  importance  to  the  country 
that  we  ought  to  have  the  very  highest  type  of  professional  research 
work  done,  and  not  depend  upon  students  except  for  the  smallest  and 
minor  problems.  Students  can  assist  in  these.  Many  of  these  re- 
searches must  last  more  than  a  year.  An  undergraduate  is  available 
for  only  one  year,  and  he  can  give  only  limited  time  in  that  one  year, 
and  after  the  senior  year  he  is  not  available  at  all.  Many  of  the 
problems  should  continue  over  many  years  before  we  can  come  to 
any  correct  solution  in  regard  to  them.  If  we  were  conducting  re- 
searches in  regard  to  anything  in  connection  with  commercial  prob- 
lems, we  would  not  take  an  inexperienced  boy  and  let  him  conduct  the 
research  work.  We  would  take  the  very  best  man  we  could  find  and 
pay  him  whatever  was  necessary.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  large 
amount  of  money  ought  to  be  available  for  professional  research 
work  on  the  roads.  Use  graduates  and  undergraduates  as  much  as 
we  can  for  small  things,  but  consider  it  a  small  part  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Goldbeck.  I  should  like  to  second  what  Mr.  Howe  has  said. 
The  actual  value  of  the  research  work  turned  out  by  the  student 
can  not  be  considered  very  highly.  However,  the  training  will  be 
of  value  to  him  later.   That  is  the  most  valuable  thing. 

President  Howe.  Surely  that  is  the  most  valuable  thing.  Train 
them  so  they  will  be  valuable  later  on. 

Dr.  Zook.  This  field  is  more  or  less  foreign  to  me,  of  course,  but 
I  think  that  most  engineers  are  agreed  that  they  will  not  endeavor 
to  specialize  too  much  in  any  one  direction.  That  means  that  they 
are  not  even  going  to  endeavor  to  do  very  much  research  work  in 
the  junior  and  senior  years.  If  any  research  work  is  done  along 
this  line,  it  will  be  done  by  graduate  students.  Can  we  get  any 
kind  of  a  statement  from  the  persons  qualified  to  speak  here  as  to 
the  necessity  of  graduate  research  in  highway  engineering  problems, 
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and  anything  like  the  extent  to  which  it  ought  to  be  prosecuted  in 
our  colleges  and  universities?    That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  problem. 

Chairman.  The  discussion  has  centered  upon  two  aspects  of  the 
case :  One,  the  education  of  the  undergraduate  student.  There  seems 
to  be  an  opinion  that  minor  research  as  an  educational  procedure  in 
the  senior  year  is  recommended  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  the 
student  with  the  understanding  that  the  products  of  that  research 
are  of  no  value  in  the  matter  of  solving  our  big  problems.  Two, 
the  importance  of  this  subject  is  so  great  that  fundamental  research 
manned  in  the  most  thorough  manner  and  financed  so  as  to  solve 
the  big  problems  is  necessary  before  we  go  very  far  in  our  road- 
building  program.  These  two  points  seem  to  be  perfectly  clear  from 
th6  discussion. 

President  Howe.  May  I  give  an  illustration  ?  We  started  in  Cleve- 
land two  years  ago  to  pave  our  most  important  highway,  Euclid 
Avenue.  We  used  the  best  highway  engineering  and  the  best  knowl- 
edge we  had ;  gave  it  to  a  very  competent  engineer.  In  less  than  a 
year's  time,  I  think  in  less  than  six  months'  time,  in  the  very  best 
section,  a  little  over  a  mile  in  length,  there  were  at  least  50  holes 
in  the  pavement,  if  not  more.  I  think  that  is  what  I  mean  when  I 
say  that  we  do  not  understand  the  methods  to  be  used  in  the  funda- 
mental problems.  In  order  to  put  down  a  good  pavement  we  most 
consider  the  effect  of  water  upon  it,  the  effect  of  drainage  upon  it, 
the  question  of  soil,  the  foundation  necessary  for  the  different  kinds 
of  traffic,  the  surface  material  which  should  be  used,  and  the  method 
of  maintaining  that  surface.  If  the  surface  goes  to  pieces  in  a  short 
time  we  should  know  how  to  replace  that  surface.  We  should  have 
engineers  who  understand  resurfacing. 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  wish  to  indorse  what  President  Howe  has  said,  as 
seconded  by  Mr.  Goldbeck.  I  feel  that  research  can  not  successfully 
be  carried  out  by  undergraduates,  but  in  defense  of  the  engineers  in 
connection  with  what  President  Howe  has  just  said  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  brought  out  at  this  conference  that  there  is  a  fundamental  lack 
of  coordination  between  the  construction  of  the  roads  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  rolling  stock  on  the  roads.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  rail- 
roads the  same  jurisdiction  obtains  over  the  construction  as  that 
which  obtains  over  the  design  of  the  rolling  stock,  and  the  engineer 
knows,  when  he  puts  down  a  40-pound  rail,  that  he  is  not  going  to  put 
over  it  the  heaviest  trains  and  locomotives.  Now,  what  seems  to  b 
the  fault  of  the  highway  engineer  here  is  beyond  his  control  in  man; 
cases.  If  the  highway  engineer  can  not  have  the  guaranty  of  th< 
traffic  of  the  road  that  he  is  going  to  design,  and  can  not  be  accorded 
sufficient  funds  to  put  down  a  road  which  will  anticipate  a  100  or  20( 
per  cent  increase  in  the  duty  of  that  road,  we  can  not  charge  him  wit! 
the  failure  of  that  design  which  is  imposed  on  him  by  reason  of  the 
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limitation  of  control  and  lack  of  money.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  right 
there  develops  a  very  fundamental  problem  for  research,  so  it  may 
be  somewhat  of  an  economic  or  legislative  problem  rather  than  a  prob- 
lem of  design.  What  seems  to  be  the  articulation  between  the  invest- 
ment and  the  cost  and  weight  and  speed  of  the  rolling  stock?  That 
question  leads  us  on  indefinitely.  For  example,  as  to  the  relative 
effect  of  road  on  the  vehicle — we  talk  of  the  destruction  of  the  road 
by  the  vehicle,  but  have  not  said  much  about  the  destruction  of  the 
vehicle  by  the  road.  We  have  7,500,000  vehicles  which  are  being 
junked  at  an  appalling  rate.  That  is  to  say,  the  life  of  a  vehicle  may 
be  seven  years.  With  that  rate  in  railroads  they  would  be  bankrupt 
in  no  time.  How  much  money  can  we  afford  to  add  to  what  we  have 
been  spending  for  roads  to  cut  down  the  depreciation  of  rolling  stock  ? 
These  are  problems  that  it  seems  to  me  demand  the  very  highest  type 
of  training.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  undergraduates  can  not  be  in- 
trusted with  that.  We  must  have  great  sums  of  money  in  the  light  of 
highways  and  rolling  stocks  involved.  So  that  I  suggest  that  we 
take  up  the  question  as  to  what  authority  is  to  propose  these  prob- 
lems, as  to  what  authority  is  given  to  a  question  when  it  is  proposed, 
as  to  what  grade  of  mail  can  be  intrusted  with  the  solution  of  that 
problem,  and  how  it  shall  be  financed. 

Chairman.  Are  we  agreed  as  to  the  statement  of  the  two  aspects 
of  research  in  relation  to  our  committee?  That  is,  educational  and 
fundamental  research. 

Mr.  Chapin.  Is  not  there  a  question  there?  I  am  interested  in 
graduate  research.  If  it  is  carried  on  long  enough,  it  assumes  a 
value  that  is  quite  worth  while.  That  is,  a  graduate  engineer  spends 
only  six  months  or  a  year  in  research  work.  This  makes  for  devel- 
opment rather  than  for  training.  Yet  if  it  is  possible  to  carry  on 
research  work  in  a  subject  as  important  as  this  over  a  period  of 
time,  say  three  years,  the  schools  and  colleges  will  supplement  what 
is  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Boads  and  the  various  State  high- 
way departments.  It  would  seem  to  be  that  there  is  a  value  in 
graduate  research  work  which  is  surely  worth  while. 

Chairman.  I  think  that  the  discussion  here  refers  to  graduate 
research  work  and  not  to  the  work  in  the  graduate  schools.  That 
is  a  different  proposition,  and  I  was  just  about  to  raise  the  same 
question  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  recommend 
investigation  of  research  work  by  competent  investigators,  such  as 
in  the  National  Research  Council,  where  committees  in  charge  have 
developed  research  work  in  chemistry  and  physics  by  scholarships 
to  especially  qualified  men,  with  a  five-year  program  and  $100,000. 
It  may  run  anywhere  from  one  to  five  years.  Does  the  committee 
wish  to  recommend  that  attention  be  called  to  that  opportunity? 
Now,  physics  and  chemistry  both  relate  to  this  road  work  so  closely 
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that  some  of  those  scholarships  may  be  secured  for  research  work 
in  connection  with  our  problem. 

President  Howe.  Are  resolutions  desirable? 

Dr.  Zook.  It  is  desirable  that  the  educational  force  of  this  com- 
mittee should  assemble  and  attempt  to  make  some  recommendations 
to  the  general  body  of  what  is  indorsed  here. 

Chairman.  Then  I  think  any  suggestions  would  be  welcome  to 
the  committee. 

President  Howe.  I  have  prepared  four  resolutions  which  I  believe 
state  what  the  members  said:  (1)  That  highway  research  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  carry  the  traffic  which  must  pass  over  the  roads 
in  the  future.  (2)  This  research  should  be  under  some  central 
authority,  such  as  the  National  Research  Council.  (3)  That  suffi- 
cient funds  should  be  provided  and  placed  in  charge  of  this  central 
authority.  (4)  That  this  central  authority  should  use  the  State 
highway  departments,  professional  State  engineers,  graduate  re- 
search departments  of  our  universities,  and  all  other  means  which 
could  be  used  to  further  the  ends  desired.  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  for  discussion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chapin.  Everyone  would  agree  with*  you  in  that  resolution. 
Did  you  include  the  industries?  Several  industries  have  research 
laboratories.  It  would  be  well  to  include  them  so  as  to  coordinate 
all  of  them  if  possible. 

Mr.  Goldbeck.  Research  work  should  be  given  to  students  for  the 
purpose  of  training.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  getting  a  little  bit  away 
from  our  functions  here.  We  should  deal  primarily  with  matters 
pertaining  to  education. 

Chairman.  I  think  our  committee  has  two  functions,  first,  educa- 
tional research ;  and  second,  fundamental  research.  As  it  was  stated, 
it  is  desirable  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for  fundamental  re- 
search. I  do  not  think  that  President  Howe  intended  to  leave  out 
the  educational  phase,  or  the  importance  of  training  students  along 
lines  of  research  that  in  future  they  may  become  efficient  research 
engineers. 

President  Howe.  No  ;  I  should  be  very  glad  to  put  that  in.  Uni- 
versities and  colleges  should  train  their  students  as  far  as  possible 
in  research  so  that  in  the  future  they  will  become  efficient  engineers. 

Chairman.  The  next  topic  is  very  similar  to  that :  The  considera- 
tion of  technical  research  in  automotive  industries. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Society  of  American  Engineers  has  recently 
formed  a  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  for  actually  looking 
into  what  we  call  the  science  of  truck  operation.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  formulate  certain  underlying  economic  principles  bearing  on  the 
construction  of  road  transportation  in  comparison  with  the  railways, 
waterways,  and  horse  transportation,  and  in  that  way  to  develop 
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certain  material,  collect  statistics,  and  to  make  available  for  our  use, 
not  only  in  the  small  endeavor  that  we  have  undertaken  in  our 
plants,  but  also  more  or  less  to  give  out  to  these  technical  schools 
and  colleges  who  are  going  into  this  subject  of  highway  engineering. 
Now,  so  much  for  the  actual  acquiring  of  that  information.  The 
information  at  the  present  time  is  more  or  less  scattered.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  but  the  Society  of  American  Engineers  and  the 
manufacturers  will  be  very  willing  not  only  to  lend  their  time  and 
their  best  efforts  to  collecting  and  tabulating  this  information,  but 
when  it  is  available  and  when  the  courses  are  mapped  out  in  the  col- 
leges, men  from  the  companies  and  from  the  society,  I  know,  will  be 
very  glad  to  volunteer,  certainly  at  the  start,  and  possibly  for  more 
or  less  continuation,  in  order  to  go  before  these  schools  and  before 
these  various  technical  colleges  and  present  that  material.  That  is, 
they  will  be  willing  to  volunteer  to  more  or  less  degree  to  conduct 
some  of  the  courses  in  transport  engineering,  due  to  the  fact  not 
that  instructors  are  not  able  to  handle  it,  but  because  the  information 
is  so  vague  and  scattered  that  it  is  not  available  for  the  college  in- 
structor to  secure  himself.  The  Society  of  American  Engineers  is 
going  to  take  the  material  which  is  collected  and  boil  it  down,  and 
then  print  in  some  form  or  another  and  make  it  available  for  any- 
one who  may  want  it. 

Dr.  Jaevis.  It  will  serve  as  a  nucleus. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  highway  end  is  much  better  off  than  the  transport 
end.  With  the  exception  of  the  foundation  to  support  highway 
trucks,  the  other  phases  are  very  well  understood,  but  the  transport 
end  of  it  is  particularly  shy  of  this  information.  Now,  if  there  are 
any  other  suggestions  here  or  any  other  scheme  whereby  the  Society 
of  American  Engineers  can  get  at  that  information  so  as  to  cover 
the  ground,  we  would  like  very  much  to  get  that  at  this  time. 

Chairman.  Has  anyone  a  suggestion  to  make? 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  does  the  word  "research"  mean? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  really  don't  quite  understand  what  the  meaning  is  of 
that  statement.  Do  you  mean  technical  research  in  the  design  of 
the  building  of  the  vehicle  or  in  the  building  of  the  road?  I  hardly 
understand  what  is  meant  by  technical  research  in  the  automotive 
industries. 

Mr.  Chapin.  Might  I  suggest  that  the  most  profitable  research 
that  can  be  carried  on  is  what  I  outlined  this  morning ;  that  is,  how 
traffic  over  the  highways  can  be  made  to  go  at  the  least  possible  cost 
per  mile,  be  it  per  ton-mile  or  per  passenger  (traffic)  mile.  It  is 
the  research  in  the  economics  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  one  of  the  phases  that  the  Society  of  American 
Engineers  committee  will  consider.  That  is,  as  I  see  it,  only  one 
phase  of  what  the  word  "research"  covers  in  regard  to  the  auto- 
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motive  industries.  Research  in  an  industry  covers  materials,  fuels, 
etc.  Your  question  is  very  good  and  a  very  important  side  of  it, 
which  we  know  very  little  about  at  the  present  time. 

Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  exclude  questions  in 
regard  to  design  and  those  which  are  of  more  importance  funda- 
mentally, because  the  colleges  and  the  Research  Council  want  to  know 
whether  you  have  research  problems  there  that  you  want  institutions 
to  attack ;  and  if  so,  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  lots  of  problems  that  we  are  attacking  our- 
selves in  a  research  way,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  outline  what 
those  requirements  are  in  a  broad  sense. 

Chairman.  You  think  that  the  competent  research  men  in  those 
fields  would  perhaps  know  the  problems? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  they  are  very  well  qualified  to  conduct  that 
research. 

Chairman.  Does  anyone  have  any  suggestions  along  that  line! 

Dr.  Zook.  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  see  in  what 
field  of  research  we  need  study  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chapin  has  named  the  one  phase  which  has  had 
the  least  consideration. 

Mr.  Chapin.  I  am  looking  at  this  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  transportation.  As  to  the  problems  of  design  of  car,  fuel,  etc., 
they  have  received  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  and  much  money 
and  brain  work  are  being  devoted  daily,  but  little  so  far  has  been 
developed  as  to  the  cost  of  that  transportation  over  the  highways, 
and  in  my  own  mind  I  am  trying  to  compare  the  problem  with  the 
railway  problem,  which  is  the  maintenance  of  the  way  and  main- 
tenance of  the  stock  over  that  way.  But  we  have  discussed  the 
research  problem  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  highway  building,  but 
there  has  been  very  little  time  and  energy  put  in  the  question  as  to 
cost  of  transportation  over  the  roads,  and  it  is  such  a  general  subject, 
and  bears  intimately  in  its  economic  phase  on  everybody  in  the 
country.  It  pertains  to  the  cost  of  living,  and  it  is  a  subject  for 
general  research  on  the  part  of  the  people  outside  the  automotive 
industry,  although  the  automotive  industry  would  be  glad  to  get 
research  of  other  questions  as  to  fuel,  etc.  Here  is  a  problem  that 
is  entirely  new. 

Chairman.  I  presume  you  know  that  in  lae  matter  of  this  funda- 
mental research,  not  in  economic  lines,  but  in  fundamental  research 
lines,  the  National  Research  Council  is  always  glad  to  learn  of  any 
problems  and  give  any  assistance  it  can  in  those  fields.  If  there  is  no 
further  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  subject,  we  have  for  discussion 
the  question  of  business  education,  to  be  opened  by  Dr.  Zook. 

Dr.  Zook.  I  think  this  subject  in  its  very  nature  is  much  more 
general  than  either  one  of  the  two  that  we  have  so  far  considered. 
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It  is  a  problem  which  can  be  solved,  not  only  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, but  to  a  certain  extent  in  other  schools.  It  is  also  a  problem 
which  can  be  solved  in  various  places  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 

A  good  deal  more  can  be  done  than  is  being  done  at  the  present 
time  to  teach  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  something  of  the 
elementary  forms  of  business,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  industry 
but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  concerned.  In  the  sec- 
ondary schools  also  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for  expansion,  and 
we  find  in  large  cities  there  is  an  attempt  to  perform  that  function 
through  the  business  courses  in  high  schools.  Undoubtedly  in  the 
elementary  grades  and  in  the  high  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  colleges 
and  universities,  there  is  an  appreciation  that  these  problems  need 
solution. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  the  colleges  and  universities,  in  which  we 
are  all  more  concerned,  there  are  to  my  mind  three  different  places 
where  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  give  a  business  education.  The 
problem  may  properly  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  engi- 
neering schools;  it  may  properly  be  considered  in  the  courses  in 
commerce  and  finance  that  are  now  increasing  in  number  in  colleges 
and  universities;  and  it  may  be  considered  also  in  connection  with 
the  usual  courses  in  arts  and  sciences.  I  would  like  to  say  just  a 
few  words  in  connection  with  each  of  these  three  classifications. 

1.  The  engineers  present  will  remember  that  it  has  not  been  very 
long  since  an  engineering  student  was  trained  as  a  technical  student 
primarily.  In  recent  years  a  great  many  engineering  schools  have 
been  incorporating  in  their  courses  a  certain  amount  of  economics. 
The  tendency  a  few  years  ago  was  to  include  one  course  in  general 
economics.  That  one  course  in  general  economics  is  even  now  more 
usual  than  anything  else.  I  can  testify  through  several  years  of 
personal  experience  that  that  one  course  taught  to  engineers  has 
been  somewhat  of  a  disappointment.  It  has  been  a  disappointment 
because  the  technical  students  do  not  feel  that  they  get  out  of  it 
what  they  ought  to  have.  It  has  been  a  disappointment  also,  be- 
cause the  character  of  the  instruction  given  was  not  of  the  grade  that 
it  ought  to  be.  I  am  very  fond  of  saying  that  there  is  no  person 
who  ought  to  be  more  highly  trained  than  the  person  who  deals  with 
the  social  sciences.  He  ought  to  be  the  ablest  man  in  a  college  faculty, 
almost  without  exception.  Immature  young  men  when  teaching 
courses  in  general  economics  in  engineering  schools  have  not  always 
been  successful,  and  our  technical  students  are  unprepared  to  meet 
the  problems  of  citizenship  that  they  are  required  to  meet  as  soon  as 
they  graduate. 

We  have  had  recently  a  movement  in  engineering  schools  to  sup- 
plement the  course  in  general  economics  with  courses  in  business 
economics,  and  it  is  now  becoming  somewhat  usual  for  engineering 
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schools  to  devote  from  6  to  12  hours  of  their  work  to  courses  in 
general  economics  and  business  economics.  These  are  courses  that 
have  to  do  with  business  management,  corporation  law,  finance,  busi- 
ness law,  transportation  problems,  and  with  a  number  of  other 
problems.  1  believe  that  the  student  who  has  taken  courses  of  this 
character  is  going  to  be  an  extremely  useful  man  in  the  automobile 
industry  or  any  other  large  industry.  I  think  there  is  nothing  that 
engineering  faculties  are  more  agreed  upon  than  that  students  need 
more  or  less  of  this  training.  If  engineers  can  receive  training  of 
that  sort  they  will  take  the  places  for  managers  and  directors  in  cor- 
porations that  are  needing  men  of  that  character  at  the  present  time. 

2.  College  and  university  courses  devoted  chiefly  to  business  and 
finance.  I  do  not  know  of  any  field  in  which  the  number  of  students 
is  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  in  business  courses.  Institutions 
that  are  not  even  well  located  for  this  type  of  work  have  only  to 
advertise  that  they  intend  to  give  work  of  that  character  in  order  to 
obtain  a  large  registration.  In  that  respect,  therefore,  I  think  one 
may  say  that  the  supply  of  students  that  will  be  turned  out  by 
colleges  or  universities  will  be  increased  very  materially  indeed.  I 
don't  know  whether  this  is  much  comfort  to  industrial  people,  but 
it  ought  to  be  if  the  training  is  of  the  value  it  should  be. 

3.  There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  third  character  of  students, 
namely,  the  liberal  arts  students.  At  the  present  time  there  are  on 
the  average  about  14,000  graduates  per  year  from  these  courses.  The 
time  was  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  students  went  into  teach- 
ing. To  the  very  great  detriment  of  the  teaching  profession  at  the 
present  time  they  are  not  going  into  that  field,  and  we  were  forced 
to  estimate  at  the  Bureau  of  Education  a  short  time  ago  that  instead 
of  one-half  to  two-thirds  going  into  teaching,  perhaps  not  more 
than  one-third  are  now  going  into  that  field,  and  most  of  these  are 
young  women.  It  appears  to  me  that  an  increased  proportion  of 
graduates  from  the  arts  and  sciences  courses  are  going  into  the  busi- 
ness world.  A  larger  opportunity  ought,  therefore,  to  be  given 
students  in  arts  and  sciences  to  pursue  a  certain  amount  of  work 
which  will  fit  them  for  taking  positions  in  industrial  corporations, 
and  I  may  say  everywhere  I  find  an  increased  tendency  in  that  di- 
rection. If  you  had  any  experience  in  attempting  to  get  teachers  in 
colleges  and  universities  you  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  there 
is  no  field  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  competent  teachers 
than  it  is  in  connection  with  these  courses  in  business  and  business 
economics.    That  shows  what  the  tendency  is. 

There  are  these  three  fields  in  colleges  and  universities  for  courses 
in  business  economics,  therefore,  and  to  my  mind  there  is  in  each 
one  of  them  an  increasing  tendency  to  prepare  students  who  are 
fitted  to  take  over  positions  of  managers  of  corporations,  after  train- 
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ing  in  the  corporation  itself  for  some  time.  The  prospect  in  all  these 
fields  is  encouraging.  I  believe  that  most  heads  of  corporations  will 
agree  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  all  men  in  managerial  position  to  be 
technically  trained. 

One  other  thought  I  should  like  to  leave:  There  is  naturally  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  everybody  to  feel  that  those  courses  in  busi- 
ness economics  which  I  have  just  mentioned  should  be  as  practical 
as  possible.  I  think  that  it  is  highly  to  the  interest  of  the  industries 
to  realize  that  not  only  do  they  need  men  who  are  trained  in  business 
economics,  but  that  along  with  this  work  there  should  be  a  generous 
training  in  the  social  sciences,  which  are  not  supposed  to  be  so 
practical.  I  am  thinking  of  courses  in  political  science,  where  men 
learn  something  of  city  government,  State  government,  and  of  the 
politics  of  our  country,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  modern 
history.  I  say  this  because  I  do  not  understand  how  anybody  can  be 
a  leader  in  a  corporation  or  in  any  other  circle  of  society  who  is 
nothing  but  a  technical  man.  Not  only  for  the  benefit  that  comes  to 
the  student  as  a  citizen,  therefore,  but  as  a  practical  avenue  to  busi- 
ness success  it  is  highly  desirable  to  mix  with  the  business  economics 
courses  a  generous  portion  of  these  other  courses. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  outlined  satisfactorily  the  three 
fields  for  courses  in  business  education  in  colleges  and  universities, 
but  I  think  that  in  this  direction  there  is  greater  hope  that  the  de- 
mands of  industry  will  be  met  by  the  colleges  and  universities  than 
in  almost  any  other  field. 

Chairman.  Are  there  any  comments  on  this! 

President  Howe.  I  am  much  interested  in  what  Dr.  Zook  has  said, 
because  it  is  our  experience,  and  presumably  it  is  the  experience  of 
other  institutions,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  graduates  who 
have  been  out  for  15  or  20  years,  and  who  are  now  presidents,  vice 
presidents,  or  managers  of  large  organizations,  come  to  me  and  tell 
me  how  they  have  felt  when  they  first  had  to  deal  with  business 
problems.  Some  of  them  were  scared  to  death  when  they  had  to  sit 
across  from  a  girl  stenographer.  I  have  tried  to  help  these  men  a 
little  by  having  some  courses  of  lectures  given  to  seniors.  I  tell  them 
that  I  hope  after  graduation  they  will  take  special  courses  at  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Institute,  but  I  find  that  after  seniors  have  had  this 
very  brief  course  of  lectures  they  come  to  me  and  say,  "  Can  we  get 
into  the  business  section  instead  of  the  technical  side? "  We  encour- 
age a  few  of  them  to  do  it,  because  we  think  they  ought  to  do  espe- 
cially well  in  executive  positions.  Dr.  Zook's  statement  meets  very 
well  with  my  own  experience. 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  should  also  like  to  support  what  Dr.  Zook  has  said 
of  the  failure  of  engineering  training  to  sufficiently  equip  the  man 
along  the  lines  he  has  indicated.    For  example,  the  question  arises, 
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how  can  we  coordinate  the  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  with  the 
amount  which  can  be  used  in  the  construction  of  roads.  This  depends 
upon  the  knowledge  of  how  much  roads  can  be  made  to  earn.  The 
student  should  be  given  sufficient  instruction  and  vision  along  the 
lines  of  taxation  and  finance,  interest  and  bond  issues,  so  that  when 
he  goes  to  make  a  report  on  a  system  of  roads  he  may  not  merely  re- 
port on  materials,  on  their  location,  and  also  on  the  period  of  time 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  this  system,  but  he  may  be  able 
to  justify  his  report  by  the  necessary  sustaining  data.  I  do  not  think 
technical  graduates  are  equipped  along  these  lines,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press myself  in  support  of  what  Dr.  Zook  has  said.  The  course  is 
now  crowded,  and  physicists  and  geologists  are  both  claiming  more 
time.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  must  make  room  for  all  who 
should  come  in  in  four  years. 

Mr.  Heminwat.  I  am  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  comments  which 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  Zook.  I  feel  that  there  should  be  a  closer 
contact  established  between  our  industrial  leaders  and  our  educators. 
From  my  observation  of  men,  if  they  come  from  colleges  equipped 
theoretically  to  assume  managerial  positions,  they  have  very  mark- 
edly lacked  the  practical  element.  They  have  been  unable  to  apply 
their  theories  for  quite  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and,  as  has  been 
expressed,  they  have  found  themselves  lost  in  the  first  element  of  dic- 
tation. Coincident  with  the  studies  in  the  colleges  and  in  the  second- 
ary schools  there  should  be  an  opportunity  offered,  possibly  during 
the  summer  months,  for  practical  application  of  thoee  studies  and 
those  theories  in  business,  and  if  a  canvass  were  made  of  our  large 
industrial  leaders  I  think  that  an  interest  might  be  aroused  whereby 
students  might  have  courses  in  factories  and  offices.  The  industrial 
management  is  a  little  disinclined  generally  to  accept  that  thought 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  expensive ;  it  increases  essentially  the  general 
routine  work.  In  general,  however,  I  think  a  great  many  of  them  are 
sufficiently  broadminded  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Cobleioh.  I  was  a  little  bit  alarmed  when  I  thought  you  told 
Mr.  Davis  we  were  not  concerned  with  the  vocational  element.  I 
am  so  full  of  that  subject  that  I  can  hardly  talk  on  anything  else. 
I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  of  the  maintenance  end 
of  the  automotive  industry.  We  are  going  to  need  more  and  more 
technically  trained  men  to  take  executive  positions  in  repair  work, 
as  well  as  design  and  production.  We  have  thus  far  followed  the 
program  of  promoting  the  better  mechanics  to  the  executive  posi- 
tions. But  I  believe  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  maintenance 
work  will  be  carried  out  on  such  a  scientific  plan  that  it  will  need 
technically  trained  men  to  do  it.  It  will  become  worth  the  while 
of  a  full-sized  engineer  to  plan  out  ways  and  methods,  systems  and 
organizations,  and  all  those  other  things  which  are  so  much  involved 
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in  production,  in  repair  methods.  If  these  methods  were  followed 
in  the  factory  we  would  make  automobiles  cost  four  times  as  much 
as  they  do.  By  applying  the  same  theory  in  the  repair  of  cars  we 
could  repair  them  for  about  one- fourth  of  what  we  do  now.  Now, 
that  may  be  an  unattainable  ideal,  but  I  believe  that  when  business 
sense  and  engineering  genius  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  problem 
we  will  be  able  to  conduct  this  work  in  a  very  efficient  way. 

Mr.  Logan.  I  think  that  if  we  had  here  a  number  of  the  executives 
of  the  industry  with  which  I  am  connected  they  would  want  to  give 
Dr.  Zook  a  vote  of  thanks.  As  an  evidence  of  how  much  it  means  to 
take  an  engineer  along  the  lines  of  business,  I  think  everyone  will 
agree,  when  a  young  man  or  even  an  old  man  comes  into  an  engineer- 
ing organization,  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  understand  his  work  not 
only  from  the  engineering  end  but  from  the  business  end,  there  is  a 
cooperation  that  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  company  which  he 
represents.  But  if  he  only  works  from  an  engineering  point  of  view, 
the  man  in  the  office  with  only  the  business  view  does  not  get  along 
with  him.  The  result  is,  if  we  will  put  more  in  the  course  relative  to 
the  business,  when  he  does  come  into  an  organization  he  will  see  that 
there  are  other  problems  from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  I  Jiave 
in  mind  a  technical  man  in  our  office  to-day  whom  T  believe  would 
rather  be  in  the  commercial  end,  because  he  is  always  cooperating. 
He  is  always  doing  everything  he  can,  not  only  from  the  engineer- 
ing standpoint,  but  from  the  other  end  of  the  business.  I  recall 
about  five  years  ago,  when  I  was  with  another  organization,  a  man 
who  had  not  the  sense  of  cooperation,  but  was  strictly  a  technical 
man,  was  called  into  a  conference.  He  could  "  gum  up  "  more  busi- 
ness for  me  than  I  could  '  rake  up  "  in  a  year's  time,  because  he  saw 
it  only  from  the  engineering  point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
other  man  is  right  there  on  the  spot  to  cooperate,  and  will  see  our  line 
of  thought.  The  engineer  who  has  not  had  business  training  has 
only  one  thought,  and  that  is  engineering. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  like  to  bring  out  possibly  another  point  in 
connection  with  that.  I  have  had  charge  of  a  number  of  draftsmen 
in  the  engineering  work,  and  many  times  young  engineers  right  out 
of  college  will  come  to  me  and  ask  if  I  would  advise  them  to  go 
into  the  commercial  end,  or  in  the  administration  end,  or  into  the 
strictly  engineering  line  of  work  not  connected  with  the  automotive 
industries.  I  have  answered  them  in  this  way:  First,  I  ask  them 
what  they  studied  in  addition  to  technical  work.  If  they  have  taken 
courses  in  economics  and  business  administration,  that  is  fortunate. 
Beyond  that  I  ask  them  if  they  absolutely  can  not  help  but  go  into 
engineering.  If  they  are  not  ordained  to  be  engineers,  they  had 
better  go  into  the  business  end,  into  the  sales,  commercial,  or  one  of 
the  other  ends.    The  demand  for  the  highly  trained  technical  engi- 
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neer  who  succeeds  is  not  great  in  the  automotive  industry.  The 
demand  for  men  with  an  engineering  training  who  know  the  other 
phases  is  very  great  indeed,  and  I  can  not  put  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  the  engineers  should  have  an  insight  into  the  eco- 
nomic side,  because  when  they  come  out  of  the  engineering  school 
only  a  very  small  percentage  are  fitted  to  continue  in  the  engineer- 
ing work,  strictly  speaking.  The  others  will  be  forced  out  of  the 
engineering,  and  if  they  can  have  a  little  training  before  they  start 
to  work  which  will  give  them  certain  principles  of  business  training, 
they  are  100  per  cent  better  off  than  the  man  who  has  gained  it  by 
actual  experience. 

Dr.  Jarvis.  I  have  nothing  to  contribute  to  this  discussion  except 
to  note  that  we  have  overlooked  one  important  phase.  President  Howe 
says  that  our  four-year  course  is  too  overloaded,  and  has  too  much 
in  it.  That  has  suggested  to  me  that  we  need  a  little  closer  articu- 
lation between  the  secondary  and  higher  institutions.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible to  crowd  back  into  the  high  school  some  of  the  work  we  are 
now  offering  in  the  colleges?  Many  boys  in  high  school  know  they 
are  going  into  engineering.  That  is  the  case  to-day  more  than 
previously.  Some  men  have  looked  to  an  industrial  career,  and 
why  should  we  not  have  a  greater  flexibility  in  our  secondary  school 
course,  and  provide  for  general  industrial  curricula  in  the  high 
schools?  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  give  us  more  time  in  higher 
institutions  to  give  instruction  in  business  economics  and  managerial 
instruction.  President  Brush,  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
of  Philadelphia,  said  that  hardly  a  graduate  of  a  technical  school 
knew  what  a  balance  sheet  looked  like,  or  knew  the  difference  between 
a  lease  and  an  invoice.  We  can  give  more  in  our  secondary  school 
courses,  also  along  the  lines  of  business  training,  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiencies  that  we  realize  now  in  our  engineering  graduates.  If 
they  had  some  instruction  in  business  forms  and  business  methods 
there  would  not  be  the  need  for  them  in  the  college  course.  At  the 
same  time  our  college  course  must  make  sure  that  the  graduates  have 
that  training  along  economic  business  lines  before  they  go  out.  We 
should  carefully  articulate  the  secondary  courses  with  those  of  the 
colleges  and  universities. 


MEMORANDUM  REGARDING  RESEARCH  WORK  TO  BE 
UNDERTAKEN  IN  HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING. 

By  Mr.  A.  T.  Goldbeck,  Engineer  of  Tests,  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads. 

There  are  many  problems  to  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
design  and  construction  of  highways.  The  advent  of  the  heavy  motor 
truck  has  brought  with  it  problems  in  construction  and  design  which 
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hitherto  have  needed  but  very  little  consideration.  The  roads  which 
we  have  built  in  the  past  were  built  with  the  idea  of  carrying  com- 
paratively light,  fast-moving  motor  traffic,  and  they  were  generally 
quite  satisfactory  for  this  purpose,  but  they  have  become  entirely  in- 
adequate for  the  extremely  heavy  loads  imposed  on  them  by  the  more 
recent  heavy  motor-truck  traffic. 

There  are  numerous  problems  which  have  to  do  with  the  alignment 
and  grades  of  roads,  curve  elimination,  banking  of  roads  on  curves, 
maximum  grades,  character  of  materials  for  wearing  surface,  but  by 
far  the  most  important  problem  is  that  of  the  determination  of 
proper  designs  to  carry  successfully  heavy  traffic. 

The  design  of  the  present  day  road  surfacing  is  an  exceedingly 
complex  problem.  In  the  first  place,  the  loads  acting  on  the  road 
surface  are  not  merely  static  loads  but  they  are  applied  with  consid- 
erable impact.  The  road  surfacing  does  not  rest  on  a  uniform  sup- 
port, but  this  support  is  extremely  nonuniform  in  character,  varies 
from  day  to  day,  and  even  varies  according  to  the  character  and 
position  of  the  load  on  the  road  surface.  The  analysis  of  stresses  in 
road  slabs  is,  therefore,  a  very  complex  problem  in  applied  me- 
chanics. At  the  present  time  this  problem  is  being  attacked  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  the  following  general  way. 

In  the  first  place,  since  the  loads  are  applied  with  impact  due  to 
the  unevenness  of  the  surface  and  speed  of  the  moving  vehicles,  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  determine  accurately  the  amount  of  this 
impact.  Different  sizes  of  trucks  are  being  used,  and  pneumatic  as 
well  as  solid  tires  are  being  investigated.  As  in  the  design  of  any 
structure,  after  knowing  the  amount  of  load  imposed  on  the  structure, 
the  next  step  is  to  determine  the  effect  of  that  load,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose another  series  of  tests  is  being  carried  out  in  which  a  large 
impact  machine  designed  to  resemble  the  conditions  on  the  rear  wheel 
of  a  heavy  truck  is  being  used.  This  machine  exerts  impact  on  road 
slabs  of  different  construction  laid  directly  on  the  subgrade,  and  the 
effect  If  continuous  impact  on  these  slabs  is  carefully  noted.  Still  a 
third  investigation  is  being  carried  out  in  which  a  specially  designed 
machine  is  rolled  over  the  sections  of  pavement  in  order  to  produce 
accelerated  wear  on  these  sections,  and  careful  photographic  records 
of  the  behavior  of  these  sections  under  accelerated  traffic  are  kept. 

As  the  subgrade  is  part  of  the  road  structure,  a  comprehensive 
series  of  investigations  has  likewise  been  started  to  study  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  soils  which  make  good  or  poor  supports  for  road 
surfaces.  In  addition,  studies  are  being  made  of  methods  of  drainage 
in  an  attempt  to  develop  effective  systems  as  applied  to  different  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  topography. 

These  are  some  of  the  big  main  problems  in  structural  design  of 
roads,  and  these  major  problems  are  capable  of  subdivision  into  a 
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large  number  of  minor  problems,  some  of  which  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing list: 

THE   ST7BGKADE. 

(a)  Properties  of  the  Material  Composing  the  Subgrade. 

1.  The  bearing  power  of  soils  subjected  to  various  compressions  and  con- 
taining various  amounts  of  moisture. 

2.  Study  of  capillarity,  both  vertical  and  horizontal. 

3.  Effect  of  mechanical  analysis  and  chemical  properties  on  capillarity. 

4.  Interrelation  of  type  of  soil,  percentage  of  moisture  and  volume, 

5.  Effect  of  freezing  and  thawing  on  volume  and  supporting  properties  of  soil. 

6.  Study  of  the  distribution  of  pressures  through  soils  due  to  concentrated 
loads. 

7.  Study  of  methods  for  improving  bearing  power  of  soils. 

8.  Methods  of  compaction  and  amount  of  compaction  to  be  given  to  subgrades 
to  render  their  volume  constant 

9.  A  study  of  the  friction  between  subgrades  and  road  surfaces. 

(o)  Drainage  of  the  Subgrade. 

1.  Study  of  the  drainage  methods  to  be  applied  to  soils  of  different  types. 

2.  Study  of  methods  of  rendering  soils  impervious. 

3.  Study  of  drainage  to  take  care  of  freezing  conditions. 

4.  Study  of  conditions  affecting  run-off. 

5.  Study  of  gutter  design  under  different  conditions  of  grades  and  soils. 

6.  Study  of  inlets. 

7.  Study  of  embankment  wash  as  affected  by  roadside  planting. 

8.  Study  of  percentage  of  moisture  in  various  subgrades  at  various  depths. 

9.  Study  of  various  methods  of  drainage  to  be  employed  with  various  types 
of  subgrade. 

10.  Study  of  heaving  of  road  slabs  due  to  frost 

11.  General  study  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  physical  properties 
of  the  soil  composing  the  subgrade  and  behavior  of  the  road  slab  might  include 
a  comparative  study  of  subgrades  which  show  typically  good  and  poor  bearing 
power  in  various  seasons  of  the  year  and  under  both  good  and  poor  drainage 
conditions. 

THE  WEARING  SURFACE. 

In  the  wearing  surface  there  will  be  included  the  road  foundation 
as  well  as  the  actual  surface  material  subjected  to  the  action  of  traffic. 
A  study  of  the  wearing  surface  involves  an  investigation  of  the 
forces  which  act  upon  the  surface  tending  to  destroy  it,  a  study  of 
the  properties  of  materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  sur- 
face, their  proper  combination,  and  the  design  of  the  pavement  as 
to  thickness  and  shape  of  cross  section.  Each  type  of  wearing  sur- 
face possesses  defects  which  render  necessary  investigations  to  im- 
prove these  particular  shortcomings. 

AMOUNT  OF  IMPACT  ON  ROAD  8UBFACE8, 

The  measurement  of  impact  on  roads,  using  trucks  of  different 
weights,  tire  equipment,  and  wheel  equipment,  should  be  made. 
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EFFECT  OF  IMPACT  ON  ROAD  8UBFACE8. 

The  effect  of  the  impact  of  trucks  on  various  combinations  of  road 
surfaces  should  also  be  investigated.  The  following  surfaces  are 
suggested  for  investigation : 

Plain  concrete. 

2,  4,  6,  8,  or  10  inches  by  7  feet  square;  also  6  Inches 

thick  by  14  feet  square Poor  subgrade. 

Do Well-drained  subgrade. 

Monolithic  construction — Wire-cut  lug  brick. 

1-inch  screenings Good  subgrade. 

1,  2,  4,  or  6  inch  concrete Poor  subgrade. 

Do Well-drained  subgrade. 

Monolithic  construction — Vertical-fiber  brick. 

4  or  6  inch  concrete  base .Good  subgrade. 

Monolithic  construction — Repressed  brick. 

4  or  6  inch  concrete  base Good  subgrade. 

Bemimonolithic  construction — Wire-cut  lug  brick. 

4  or  6  inch  concrete  base Poor  subgrade. 

Do Well-drained  subgrade. 

Sand-cushion  construction — Wire-out  lug  brick. 

4  or  6  inch  concrete  base Poor  subgrade. 

Do Well-drained  subgrade, 

4  or  6  inch  concrete  base,  using  1-inch  screenings Well-drained  subgrade. 

■ 

Wire-cut  lug  brick — Orout  filler. 

6  or  12  inch  macadam  foundation Poor  subgrade. 

Do WeU-drained  subgrade, 

Vertical-fiber  brick — Bituminous  filler. 

4  or  e  Inch  concrete  base,  sand-cement  cushion Poor  subgrade. 

6-inch  concrete  base,  sand-cement  cushion Well -drained  subgrade. 


Vertical-fiber  brick — Bituminous  filler. 


•* 


4  or  6  inch  concrete  base,  sand  cushion Poor  subgrade. 

6-inch  concrete  base,  sand  cushion Well-drained  subgrade. 

4  or  6  inch  concrete  base,  screenings Well-drained  subgrade. 
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Wire-cut  luff — Bituminous  mastic  cushion  and  filler. 

4  or  6  Inches Poor  subgrade. 

Cinches Well-drained 

Monolithic  construction — Three-inch  wire-cut  lug  brick. 

8  or  4  inch  concrete  base Poor  subgrade. 

Do Well-drained  subgrade. 

4  or  6  inch  bituminous  base,  4  inches  brick. 

Mastic  cushion  and  mastic  filler. 

Cold  mix  base. 

Rich  concrete  base  for  brick  slabs. 

Concrete  slabs  having  poor  aggregate. 

Concrete  slabs  6  Inches  and  8  Inches  thick,  plain  and  reinforced. 

Bituminous  surfaces  on  concrete  and  other  bases. 

Reinforced  concrete  slabs  of  different  thickness. 

The  above  tests  have  to  do  with  the  load-resisting  qualities  of  the 
pavements.  Special  types  of  pavement  should  be  investigated 
through  special  investigations,  as  follows : 

CONCRETE  PAVEMENTS. 

1.  A  study  of  the  economical  proportions  for  various  aggregates  to  render  the 
pavement  resistant  to  abrasion.  (For  instance,  the  economy  of  1:2:31  vs. 
1:2:4  mixture.) 

2.  A  study  of  the  wear-resisting  qualities  of  concrete,  using  special  aggregates 
such  as  soft  limestone,  soft  sandstone,  blast  furnace  slag,  etc.,  as  compared  with 
standard  aggregates  such  as  gravel,  trap  rock,  etc. 

S.  A  study  of  admixtures  such  as  hydrated  time  and  diatomaceous  earth. 

4.  A  study  of  central-plant-mixed  concrete  versus  concrete  mixed  at  the  work. 

5.  The  effect  of  consistency. 

6.  A  study  of  the  size  of  aggregates  on  the  physical  properties  such  as  resist- 
ance to  abrasion  and  crushing  strength. 

7.  Vibrolithic  concrete. 

8.  Machine  finished  versus  hand  finished  concrete  roads* 

9.  A  study  of  the  cracking  of  concrete  surfaces. 

10.  The  prevention  of  the  creeping  of  surface  on  grades. 

11.  Prevention  of  heaving  and  slab  over-tiding. 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  PAVEMENTS. 

1.  Per  cent  of  steel  required  to  prevent  serious  cracking  under  different  snb- 
grade  conditions, 

(a)  Under  impact, 

(o)  Due  to  other  causes  such  as  freezing,  temperature  change,  and  mois- 
ture change. 

2.  Proper  location  of  steel. 
S.  Circumferential  steel. 

4.  The  use  of  hard  or  soft  steel,  rerolled  rail,  or  billet  steel, 

5.  Plain  or  deformed  bars,  the  use  of  bars  or  sheet  steel* 

6.  An  Investigation  of  the  use  of  steel  tracks. 
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BBICK  PAVEMENTS. 

1.  What  thickness  Is  comparable  with  concrete  and  other  types  on  various 
vubgrades. 

2.  How  do  various  types  of  brick  construction  compare  in  strength? 

3.  What  rattler  loss  should  be  set  for  different  traffic  conditions? 

4.  Should  individual  brick  losses  be  kept  within  a  narrow  limit?  What 
is  the  average  per  cent  of  loss  and  adequate  specification? 

5.  Study   of  abrasion   resistance   of  brick   having   different   rattler   losses. 

6.  Study  of  the  relative  merits  of  Portland  cement  grout  and  bituminous 
fillers. 

7.  Study  of  relative  merits  of  rattler  and  toughness  test  for  paving  brick. 

8.  Study  of  the  merits  of  "  lugless  "  brick. 

BITUMINOUS    CONCRETE    PAVEMENTS. 

1.  The  resistance  to  impact  of  bituminous  pavements  as  compared  with  con- 
crete and  brick  on  basis  of  different  kinds  and  thicknesses. 

2.  A  study  of  the  proper  gradings  of  mineral  aggregate  for  bituminous  con- 
cretes to  obtain  maximum  density  and  rigidity  to  eliminate  waving  and 
humping. 

3.  An  investigation  of  the  test  requirements  for  different  types  of  bituminous 
materials  for  use  in  various  types  of  bituminous  construction  under  different 
climatic  conditions. 

4.  A  study  of  the  formation  of  waves  In  asphalt  surfaces. 

5.  A  study  of  the  relative  merits  of  concrete,  bituminous  concrete,  or  broken- 
stone  bases  for  bituminous  concrete  or  bituminous  macadam  pavements. 

6.  A  study  of  bituminous  earth  mixtures,  with  the  idea  of  developing  an 
efficient  surfacing  for  parts  of  the  country  where  aggregates  are  not  available. 

7.  The  development  of  an  efficient  method  for  protecting  concrete  wearing 
surfaces  with  bituminous  mats. 

8.  A  study  of  special  aggregates  for  bituminous  concrete,  such  as  gravel  and 
blast  furnace  slag. 

BITUMINOUS   MACADAM. 

1.  Study  of  the  characteristics  of  bituminous  materials  to  be  used  with 
different  types  of  aggregates  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

!!.  A  study  of  the  most  efficient  size  and  grading  of  aggregates  for  use  in 
bituminous  macadam. 

3.  A  study  of  concrete  versus  broken-stone  foundation  for  bituminous  mac- 
adam. 

4.  A  study  of  methods  of  repair  for  wavy  bituminous  macadam  surfaces. 

LABORATORY    STUDIES. 

N0NBITUMIN0U8    MATERIALS. 

1.  Develop  n  suitable  abrasion  test  for  aggregates  for  use  In  concrete  pave- 
ments. 

2.  Standardize  the  crushing  strength  test  for  rock,  brick,  etc. 

3.  Standardize  an  abrasion  test  for  gravel  for  use  in  gravel  aud  in  gravel 
concrete  roads.  , 

4.  Develop  a  test  for  stone  paving  block. 
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5.  Investigate  proper  methods  for  sampling  paving  materials. 

6.  Standardize  tests  for  silt  in  sand  and  gravel. 

7.  Develop  methods  for  laboratory  investigations  of  sand-clay  for  sand  cbiv 
roads. 

8.  Investigate  blast  furnace  slag  with  the  idea  of  formulatiug  safe  specifica- 
tions for  various  types  of  construction. 

9.  Develop  a  satisfactory  method  for  testing  sands  for  different  proportions 
of  concrete,  mortar  and  grout  other  than  the  strength  ratio  method. 

10.  Standardize  the  commercial  sizes  of  broken  stone,  broken  slag,  and  gravel. 

BITUMINOUS  MATERIALS. 

1.  Density  of  bituminous  mixtures  involving  the  temperature  at  which  maxi- 
mum compression  is  obtained. 

2.  Determination  of  water  in  bituminous  road  materials. 

3.  Determination  of  flash  point  of  bituminous  materials. 

4.  Comparative  volatilization  tests  on  asphalts  and  road  oils  in  the  New 
York  Testing  Laboratory  gas  oven  and  in  the  Freas  electric  oven,  using  20  and 
50  gram  samples. 

5.  Adhesion  of  bituminous  fillers  to  brick  and  stone  block. 
G.  Toughness  of  bituminous  aggregates. 

7.  Investigation  of  the  chemical  composition  of  bituminous  materials  for  the 
percentages  of  ashphaltous  acids  and  their  anhydrides,  asphaltenes,  petroleum 
resins,  and  unaltered  petroleums  before  and  after  being  subjected  to  exposin-* 
tests,  with  the  idea  of  determining  the  change  In  the  chemical  composition  that 
takes  place. 

PBOBLJCMS  IN  ECONOMICS  OF  BOAD  CONSTBUCTION. 

1.  What  effect  have  grades  on  cost  of  haul? 

2.  What  effect  have  different  surfaces  on  cost  of  haul? 

3.  What  effect  have  curves  on  cost  of  haul? 

4.  What  effect  have  different  surfaces  on  the  wear  of  tires? 
r>.  How  should  motor  vehicles  be  taxed? 

(5.  Under  what  conditions  should  a  road  be  improved  to  take  care  of  lncrea«*ed 
weight  of  traffic. 

7.  Study  and  development  of  economical  schemes  for  handling  materials  n* 
the  quarry,  crushing  and  screening  plants. 

8.  Study  of  the  tractive  resistance  offered  by  various  road  surfaces. 

The  above  problems  are  listed  merely  as  suggestions  of  the  amount 
of  research  work  which  should  be  undertaken.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  numerous  other  problems  which,  in  turn,  are  capable  of  bein«r 
subdivided  into  minor  researches,  some  of  which  could  be  carried 
out  by  engineering  students  under  proper  supervision. 

The  highway  problem  has  developed  into  a  complex  problem  of 
design  and  has  become  one  of  great  importance,  due  to  the  vast  ex- 
penditures of  public  funds  for  highway  construction.  Highway 
research  should,  therefore,  be  organized  on  a  national  basis,  and  everv 
research  laboratory  in  the  country  should  be  included  in  a  national 
problem  of  highway  research. 
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CURRICULA  SUGGESTIONS  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

I.  High  schools. — Bookkeeping;  commercial  law;  elementary 
banking ;  and  elementary  practical  economics. 

II.  Colleges  and  universities. — In  this  connection  attention  is 
called  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  Committee  on  Com- 
mercial Engineering,  which  met  at  Washington,  D.  G,  March  31 
and  April  1,  1919 : 

1.  That  from  12  to  18  semester  hoars  be  required  in  all  engineering  courses 
in  the  following  subjects:  General  economics;  cost  accounting;  business  re- 
organization ;  and  business  law. 

2.  That  a  curriculum  providing  for  a  minimum  of  15  to  30  units  in  business 
economics  be  incorporated  in  all  engineering  courses  and  offered  on  an  elective 
basis.  It  is  recommended  that  elect  Ives  be  encouraged  in  connection  with  all 
engineering  courses  in  the  following  subjects :  Labor  and  employment  problems ; 
statistics;  corporation  management  and  finance;  political  science;  marketing, 
including  advertising  and  salesmanship;  psychology;  scientific  management; 
and  transportation.  It  Is  further  recommended  that  economic  phases  of  engi- 
neering subjects  be  emphasized  wherever  possible  in  engineering  instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  suggested  by  the  above  conference 
committee,  students  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  elect  a 
course  in  highway  transportation  economics  if  possible. 

Students  in  arts  and  sciences  should  also  be  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  choose  from  12  to  18  hours  of  work  from  among  the 
foregoing  subjects. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Chairman:  Roy  D.  Chapin,  president,  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co., 
and  vice  president  of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Secretary:  Pyke  Johnson,  secretary  of  highways  committee,  Na- 
tional Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Whereas  American  science  and  industry  have  forged  a  new  unit  of  highway 
transportation  which  is  destined  to  bring  about  a  far-reaching  change  in  life 
and  thought  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the  world ;  and 

Whereas  the  problems  of  highway  engineering  and  of  highway  transporta- 
tion engineering  are  so  closely  interrelated  as  to  demand  not  only  the  highest 
type  of  trained  men  to  guide  them  but  an  appreciation  of  the  entire  problem 
of  highway  transportation  by  both  highway  and  transportation  engineers ;  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  seen  fit  to  meet  the  needs  of  highway 
transportation  with  appropriations  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
better  highways,  which  can  only  be  expended  efficiently  and  intelligently  as 
we  comprehend  to  the  fullest  extent  the  economic  relationship  existing  between 
the  roadbed  and  the  motive  unit ;  and 

Whereas  these  problems,  calling  as  they  do  for  men  of  the  highest  collegiate 
and  vocational  preparation,  can  be  solved  only  as  our  educational  institutions 
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nre  able  to  meet  this  need  with  increased  facilities  for  research,  study,  and 
practical  application :  Now  therefore  be  it 

Retolved,  That  we,  the  representatives  of  education,  industry,  and  Govern- 
ment, assembled  in  national  conference  at  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  call  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  discuss  this  subject  and  to  formulate  recom- 
mendations concerning  it,  do  hereby  concur  in  the  following  statements: 

That  there  is  no  one  domestic  activity  of  more  vital  import  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  than  an  efficient  and  economical  administration  of  our  high- 
way program ; 

That  there  is  a  pressing  demand  for  trained  men,  not  alone  to  guide  this 
program,  but  also  to  undertake  the  problem.-  of  production  and  the  economi* 
use  of  vehicles  over  the  highway ; 

That  this  need  can  only  be  met  by  increased  educational  facilities  for  turn 
inj:  out  these  men  ; 

That  the  entire  subject  is  one  which  should  be  closely  coordinated  and  ;i 
])ermanent  committee  made  up  as  hereinafter  designated  slum  Id  l>e  appointed 
by  the  C-oumiissioner  of  Education  to  consider  this  problem  in  its  several 
aspects  and  to  bring  about  a  fuller  understanding  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  country. 

That  the  component  parts  of  this  committee  should  represent  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  War  Department,  the  State 
highway  departments,  the  automotive  industries,  the  tire  and  rubber  indus- 
tries, higher  educational  institutions  as  the  groups  best  equipped  to  furnish 
the  technical  information  needed  and  to  work  out  these  great  public  qnestion& 

'  Roy  D.  t-HApiN, 

H.    S.    FlRESTOXE, 

Paul  D.  Sargknt, 
Thos.  H.  MacDonald, 
Charles  S.  IIowr. 

Resolution*  Committee. 


THE  PERMANENT  COMMITTEE. 


In  harmony  with   the  foregoing  resolutions  the  following  com- 
mittee on  highway  and  highway  transport  education  was  named: 
P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  chairman. 
Thos.  H.  MacDonald,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Paul  D.  Sargent,  chief  highway  engineer  of  Maine,  and  presi- 
dent American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials. 
Col.   Mason    M.   Patrick,   Corps  of   Engineers,   United   States 

Army,  War  Department. 
Roy  D.  Chapin.  vice  president  National  Automobile  Chamber 

of  Commerce.  , 

II.  S.  Firestone,  president  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  repre- 
senting the  Rubber  Association  of  America. 
F.  L.  Bishop,  dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  permanent  committee  on  highway  anii 
highway  transport  education,  Prof.  C.  J.  Tilden,  S-  B.,  M.  A.,  pn>-      J 
fessor  of  engineering  mechanics  at  Yale  University,  was  elected  to      ! 
direct  the  educational  program  of  the  committee,  the  trustees  of  Yah* 
University  having  consented  to  release  Prof.  Tilden  until  September 
1921. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  September  22, 1920. 

Sir:  At  the  request  of  the  school  committee  of  that  town,  this 
bureau  made  last  spring  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  schools  of 
Winchester,  Mass.,  a  residential  suburban  town  near  the  city  of 
Boston.  The  report  of  the  findings  of  the  committee  making  the 
survey,  together  with  constructive  criticisms  and  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  is  contained  in  the  manuscript 
which  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  This  report  will  be  helpful  not  only  to  school 
officers,  teachers,  and  citizens  of  Winchester,  but  also  to  school  offi- 
cers, teachers,  and  citizens  in  similar  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  students  of  education  generally. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


At  the  Winchester  (Mass.)  town  meeting  of  March  3, 1919,  it  was — 

Voted,  That  the  moderator  appoint  a  committee  of  15,  to  consist  of  both  men 
and  women  living  in  the  town,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  having  an 
educational  survey  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  town  made,  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  same,  or  of  taking  any  other  action  with  respect  to  the  public 
schools,  said  committee  to  report  as  early  as  possible  to  the  selectmen,  who 
may  thereupon  call  a  special  town  meeting  to  act  upon  the  report,  either  prior 
to  June  1  or  after  October  1, 1919. 

In  accordance  with  this  action  a  committee  comprising  representa- 
tive men  and  women  citizens  of  the  town  was  appointed.  This  com- 
mittee made  an  investigation  of  school  conditions  along  the  following 
lines : 

1.  Collecting  the  criticisms  of  the  schools  made  by  the  parents  and 
considering  their  merit. 

2.  A  consideration  of  ways  of  improving  the  schools. 

3.  A  consideration  of  the  advisability  of  having  a  survey  of  the 
schools  made  by  technical  experts. 

A  thorough  investigation  was  conducted  by  the  committee  along 
the  lines  agreed  upon  and  a  well-considered  and  valuable  report 
submitted.  Respecting  the  desirability  of  having  a  survey  made  by 
technical  experts  the  committee's  conclusion  was  as  follows : 

Front  the  beginning  we  have  had  an  open  mind  regarding  the  desirability  of 
having  an  educational  survey.  We  have  read  numerous  reports  of  such  surveys 
which  have  been  made  for  other  municipalities,  partly  with  a  view  of  acquaint- 
ing ourselves  with  what  has  been  done  along  this  line,  partly  with  the  hope 
that  we  might  draw  from  the  experience  of  others  that  knowledge  which 
could  lead  us  to  make  specific  recommendations  regarding  technical  improve- 
ments in  our  schools.  This  hope,  however,  was  speedily  dispelled.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  no  body  of  laymen  should  be  charged  with  such  a  task. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Education,  under  conditions  easily  complied  with, 
will  undertake  a  survey  of  the  Winchester  schools.  The  total  expense  to  the 
town  of  such  a  survey,  as  fixed  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
will  not  exceed  $2,000.  The  publication  of  the  report  of  the  survey — necessarily 
an  expensive  matter — will  be  at  the  cost  of  the  Federal  bureau* 

In  view  of  aU  the  evidence  considered  by  us,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  such 
a  survey  should  be  undertaken.  We  deem  it  to  be  of  particular  importance 
at  tills  time  on  account  of  the  somewhat  unsettled  conditions  in  our  schools. 
We  recommend,  therefore,  that  it  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 
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Our  recommendation  that  the  survey  be  made  should  not  be  Interpreted  as 
reflecting  on  the  superintendent.  To  understand  thoroughly  the  details  of  the 
entire  school  system,  to  institute  and  carry  out  changes  in  the  established 
order  looking  toward  improvement,  is  a  task  not  easily  or  speedily  to  be  accom- 
plished by  one  individual.  We  understand  he  will  welcome  the  proposed  survey. 
We  believe  it  will  afford  him  much  assistance. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  15  were  approved  at  the 
town  meeting  o/  March,  1920,  and  the  Winchester  school  committee 
was  authorized  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  Arrangements  were  at 
once  made  with  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  a 
survey  to  be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  under  his  direction. 

To  assist  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  making  this  study  he 
appointed  the  following  commission : 

Frank  F.  Bunker,  Chief  City  School  Division,  Bureau  of  Education,  director 

of  the  survey. 
Julia  W.  Abbot,  Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Education,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Thomas  W.  Baliiet,  ex-Dean  Department  of  Education,  New  York  University. 
W.   S.   Deffenhaugh,  Specialist  in  City  School  Administration,  Bureau   of 

Education. 
Alice  B.  Fernandez,  Specialist  in  Social  and  Industrial  Problems,  Bureau  of 

Education. 
Florence  C.  Fox,  Specialist  in  Primary  Education,  Bureau  of  Education. 
George  K.  Twiss,  Specialist  in  Secondary  Education,  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  addition  the  Commissioner  of  Education  arranged  with  the 
division  of  education  of  Harvard  University  to  give  certain  standard 
educational  measurement  tests  in  the  elementary  grades  and  to  tabu- 
late the  results.  This  work  was  done  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Lincoln. 

A  summary  of  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  by  the  com- 
mission  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  or  important 
subdivision. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chapter  I. 


THE  ORGANIZATION,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  FINANCING 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  WINCHESTER. 


Contents. — 1.  Town  and  school  organisation;  town  of  Winchester;  school  committee. 

2.  Financial  support  of  schools ;  expenditure  per  pupil ;  property  valuation ;  tax  rate  of 
towns ;  expenditures  within  the  system ;  proportion  of  city  funds  apportioned  to  schools. 

3.  Elementary  teachers  and  their  soperrlaion ;  training  of ;  experience  of ;  salaries ;  pro- 
posed salary  schedule;  need  of  supervision;  supervision  of  special  subjects;  office  hours 
for  principals.  4.  School  population  and  progress ;  school  attendance ;  work  permits ; 
age-grade  distribution ;  promotions  and  failures ;  grading ;  health  activities,  5.  Summary 
of  conclusions  and  recommendations. 


1.  TOWN  AND  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

THE   TOWN   OF   WINCHESTER. 

Winchester  is  a  typical  Boston  suburban  residential  town,  8  miles 
northwest  of  Boston,  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  It  is  also 
connected  with  Boston  by  a  good  highway  and  by  two  electric  rail- 
ways. In  consequence  the  city  of  Boston  is  easy  of  access  for  the 
many  residents  of  Winchester  who  have  business  interests  in  the 
city.  In  area  the  town  embraces  about  6  or  7  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, the  boundary  lines  making  practically  an  irregular  pentagon. 
Its  greatest  length  is  approximately  4  miles  and  its  greatest  width 
somewhat  more  than  2  miles.  The  population  is  densest  around  the 
center,  from  which  section  most  of  the  children  come.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  are  many  other  suburban  towns  in  any  section  of  the 
country  more  beautifully  located.  Through  it  flows  the  Aberjona 
River,  winding  around  the  lulls,  meandering  through  the  Mystic 
Valley,  and  widening  here  and  there  into  ponds  and  lakes.  Border- 
ing the  river  and  the  ponds  are  spreading  trees  and  grassy  banks. 
To  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place  the  town  has  added  many  artistic 
touches — roadways  winding  about  the  hills,  bridges,  dams  making 
beautiful  waterfalls,  homes  with  spacious  lawns,  parklike  in  appear- 
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ance,  laid  out  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  Then  there  are  spaces  just 
as  nature  made  them.  The  general  impression  one  receives  is  that  of  a 
park  partly  made  and  partly  natural,  with  people  living  in  it. 

When  what  is  now  Winchester  was  first  settled  it  was  included  in 
the  region  called  Charlestown.  The  valley  in  which  it  mainly  lies 
was  part  of  the  lands  granted  to  Charlestown  in  1640.  Two  years 
later  it,  with  Woburn,  was  separated  from  Charlestown  and  then  for 
two  centuries  it  remained  a  part  of  Woburn,  being  known  as  South 
Woburn.  It  was  not  until  1850  that  it  acquired  its  independent  stand- 
ing as  an  incorporated  town,  when  it  was  named  in  honor  of  Col.  Win- 
chester. At  that  time  the  population  was  approximately  2,500.  Now 
it  is  10,391,  as  given  in  the  Federal  census  of  1920. 

While  Winchester  is  largely  a  residential  town,  occupied  by  those 
having  business  interests  in  Boston,  a  number  of  local  industries  have 
sprung  up.  For  example,  a  tannery,  a  laundry,  a  gelatin  and  glue 
factory,  and  factories  for  making  leather  machinery,  spindles,  felt 
wheels,  etc.,  employ  a  number  of  workers,  many  of  whom  are  foreign- 
born,  whose  children  attend  the  schools.1.  These  plants  are  located 
for  the  most  part  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town ;  consequently,  the 
homes  of  the  employees  are  likewise  located  in  that  section  of  the 
town. 

The  town  government  is  practically  a  pure  democracy;  its  affairs 
being  settled  in  the  town  meeting,  so  characteristic  of  New  England. 
In  the  town  meeting  the  people  elect  the  town  officers — the  selectmen, 
school  committeemen,  town  clerk,  etc.,  and  vote  funds  for  roads, 
bridges,  police,  the  schools,  and  in  fact  for  everything  for  which  the 
town  expends  money. 

THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

The  school  committee  of  Winchester,  as  now  composed,  consists  of 
three  members,  one  elected  each  year  at  the  town  meeting.  The  State 
law  of  Massachusetts  permits  the  towns  of  the  State  to  increase  or 
decrease  the  number  of  members  so  long  as  the  number  shall  always 
be  divisible  by  three.  In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  this  law, 
Winchester,  at  a  town  meeting  held  in  March,  1920,  voted  to  increase 
the  number  to  six.    This  action  becomes  effective  in  March,  1921. 

Under  Massachusetts  law  the  power  to  levy  taxes  for  school  main- 
tenance or  to  determine  the  amount  which  shall  be  provided  is  not 
vested  in  town  school  committees,  as  is  the  case  in  miny  of  the  small 
cities  of  the  country.  Each  year  the  school  committee  prepares  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  needed  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  estimate  is 
submitted  to  the  town  finance  committee,  which,  in  turn,  submits  the 


*  For  racial  analysis  of  the  population,  see  Ch.  II. 
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budget  with  its  recommendations  to  vote  of  the  people  at  the  town 
meeting.  After  formal  adoption  at  the  town  meeting,  within  the 
limits  of  the  aggregate  appropriation  the  school  committee  is  allowed 
much  latitude,  as  it  should  have,  in  the  expenditures  which  it  is  called 
upon  to  authorize. 

While  this  procedure  differs  widely  from  that  followed  in  most 
States,  it  has  the  merit  of  keeping  the  schools  prominently  before  the 
people.  The  school  committee,  the  superintendent,  and  teachers  are 
necessarily  obliged  to  inform  the  people  as  to  the  needs  of  the  schools. 
The  present  method  in  Winchester  seems  to  secure  results  which  are 
as  satisfactory  as  those  obtained  in  places  where  school  boards  have 
more  power  in  tl  x  matter  of  raising  revenue. 

The  school  committee  is  organized  with  a  president,  a  member  of 
the  board,  and  a  clerk  who  is  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
plan  of  having  the  superintendent  act  as  clerk  is  a  commendable 
arrangement  for  a  small  school  system,  especially  if  his  secretary 
attends  to  all  the  details.  In  this  way  the  superintendent  is  brought 
into  more  intimate  relations  with  the  business  matters  of  the  schools. 
The  plan  is  also  more  economical  than  that  of  employing  some  one 
outside  the  school  system  to  write  up  the  records  of  board  meetings 
and  to  keep  the  books. 

The  proper  relationship  between  the  school  committee  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools  seems  to  obtain.  The  school  committee 
considers  it  its  function  to  act  largely  as  a  legislative- committee,  in 
so  far  as  it  can  under  the  town  government,  and  the  function  of  the 
superintendent  to  be  that  of  an  executive  officer  of  the  committee. 
The  superintendent  is  given  power  to  nominate  teachers,  to  recom- 
mend textbooks  and  supplies,  to  prepare  courses  of  study,  to  assign 
teachers  to  the  schools  and  grades  where  he  thinks  they  can  do  their 
best  work,  to  promote  pupils,  and  to  make  up  the  school  budget  for 
the  action  of  the  school  committee  before  its  presentation  to  the 
town  meeting.  This  division  of  functions  is  in  accord  with  the  best 
theory  and  practice  in  school  administration. 

2.  THE  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

EXPENDITURE  PER  PUPIL. 

As  previously  stated,  the  funds  for  the  Winchester  schools  are 
voted  at  the  annual  town  meeting.  The  question  may  be  asked: 
"  How  well  does  the  town  provide  for  its  schools  in  comparison  with 
other  places  ? " 

Compared  with  other  towns  and  with  several  cities  in  Massachu- 
setts, Winchester  ranks  well  in  the  amount  expended  per  pupil. 
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bised  on  the  average  number  belonging,  as  may  be  noted  from  the 
following  table : 


«  % 


Expenditure  per  pupil  for  total  current  expense. 


Cities. 


Stale  of  Massachusetts  (average) 

Brook  li  ne 

Dedham 

Boston 

Newton 

Springfield 

Waltham 


Elemen- 

High 

tary. 

school. 

843.64 

189.58 

67.65 

133.10 

43.60 

59.58 

49.41 

97.54 

47.62 

85.55 

62.51 

146.42 

47.19 

75.55 

1 

Cities. 


Arlington.. 
Winchester 

Milton 

Belmont... 
Wellesley... 
Watertown, 


Elemen- 
tary. 


$41.77 
48.35 
60.99 
39.62 
61.17 
40. » 


High 
school. 


IS2-79 
104.36 
108  L-0 

95.16 
109.99 

89.89 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  seen  that  Winchester  expended  on 
her  elementary  schools  $4.71  per  pupil  more  than  the  average  ex- 
penditure for  elementary  schools  in  the  State,  and  on  her  high 
school  $14.78  per  pupil  more  than  the  average  high-school  expendi- 
ture for  the  State.  Compared  with  the  11  other  towns  listed  in  the 
table  in  this  respect,  Winchester  ranks  No.  6  for  the  elementary 
schools  and  No.  5  for  the  high  schools,  when  the  city  with  the  largest 
expenditure  is  ranked  No.  1. 

If  the  co^t  per  pupil  runs  practically  the  same  year  after  year,  the 
cost  of  educating  a  child  in  the  Winchester  schools  is  $804.24;  that 
is,  every  pupil  graduating  costs  the  towTn  this  amount.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  what  it  costs  Massachusetts  and  some  cities  in  the 
State  to  take  a  child  through  the  schools: 

Cost  of  educating  one  pupil  for  12  years. 


Cities. 

Elemen- 
tary 
school, 
8  years. 

school, 
4  years. 

Elemen- 
tary and 
high  school, 
12  years. 

8349.12 
541.20 

348.80 
895.28 
380.96 
420.08 
877. 52 
83416 
386.80 
487.92 
316.96 
489.36 
322.24 

8358.32 
532.40 
238.32 
390.16 
342.20 
585.68 
302.20 
831.16 
417.44 
432.80 
380.64 
439.96 
859.56 

1707.44 

1,073,60 

587.12 

785.44 

723.16 

1,005-  73 
679. 72 

665.32 

804.24 

92a  72 

697.60 

929.32 

681.89 

Compared  with  a  group  of  cities  with  between  10,000  and  25,000 
population  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  the  cost  per  pupil 
places  Winchester  in  a  position  of  comparatively  high  rank,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  table : 
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$85.25 

83.02 

71.02 

«t.T5 
60.  16 

WilfclnBborg,  Pa 

LearenwoKh,  Kane 

54. 61 

Burlington,    Vt     

Battle  Creek,  HIch 

Ithaca,  N.  ? 

Ogden,  Utali 

52.  ,1ft 
50/98 

Colorado  Springe,  Colo 

62.88 

Madison,  Wis > 

Concord,  N.  H 

Salem,  Oreg 

61.71 
58.46 
58.94 

Manknto,  Ml«n 

47.48 

The  cost  per  pupil  for  Winchester,  based  upon  average  daily  at- 
tendance for  both  elementary  and  high  school  aud  upon  total  current 
expense,  is  $64.95,  while  the  median  for  the  foregoing  group  of  cities 
is  $58.94. 

Another  question  may  properly  be  asked :  "  Though  Winchester 
ranks  well  with  the  other  cities  on  the  amount  expended  per  pupil,  is 
it  expending  as  much  as  they  are  in  proportion  to  its  wealth"? 
While  it  pays  much  more  per  pupil  than  does  the  State  as  a  whole,  it 
is  much  more  able  to  do  so.  Among  the  354  towns  in  the  State,  Win- 
chester ranks  34  from  the  top  in  its  ability  to  pay,  based  on  property 
valuation  per  pupil,  while  it  ranks  234  in  expenditure  for  school  sup- 
port per  $1,000  valuation.  Comparing  Winchester  with  the  11  towns 
and  cities  listed  in  a  previous  table,  it  is  found  that  it  ranks  No.  5 
from  the  top  in  wealth  per  school  p 
this  fact: 


Property  valuation  per  pupil,  based  c 


Brookltae-. 

Boston 

Wellealey  — 
Milton- 


$22, 471 

l_     14,155 

14, 114 

12,487 


WiHcketrfer II,  SA8 

SiwlmrHeid 10,965 

Waitham 10. :  & 

Recently  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  school  purposes  in  the  ckiee  of 
upon  the  estimated  real  value  of  th< 
ing  table  shows  the  rank  of  Winches 
in  different  sections  of  the  country 
population : 
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Tax  rate  on  estimated  true  valuation,  1917-18,  of  25  town*  and  cities. 


Mills. 

Haekensack,  N.  J 12. 87 

Burlington,  Iowa 11.97 

Clinton,   Iowa 11.06 

Elgin,  111 10. 00 

Keene,  N.  H 10. 00 

Jefferson,  Mo 9. 45 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak 8. 23 

Elkhart,  Ind 8. 13 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va 8.  CD 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 8.00 

Wilklnsburg,  Pa 8. 00 

Boise,  Idaho 8. 00 

Mont  Clair,  N.  J 7.  80 

The  rate  in  Winchester  falls  below  the  median  by  several  mills, 
and  scarcely  gets  into  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  half  of  cities. 
Neither  is  the  school  tax  rate  of  Winchester  high  in  comparison  with 
that  of  other  towns  and  cities  in  Massachusetts  with  between  10,000 
and  25,000  population,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  table  that  follows  : 

Tax  rate  for  schools  (1917-18). 


Hillg. 

Evanston,  111 • 7.53 

Battle  Greek,  Mich j 6.  72 

Phoenix,  Ariz 6.25 

Leavenworth,  Kans 6.00 

Fresno,  Calif 5. 95 

Winchester,   Mass 5.71 

Mankato,  Minn 5.46 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo 5.  10 

Madison,  Wis 5. 39 

Adrian,  Mich 5. 30 

Long  Beach,  Calif 5. 20 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 4.66 


Mills. 
Wakefield 7.  78 

North  Adams 7.  75 

Revere 7. 27 

Methuen 7, 12 

Plymouth 7. 04 

Milford 6. 83 

Weymouth 6, 87 

Woburn 6. 76 

Marlboro 6.  75 


Mills. 

Melrose 6. 72 

Medford 6. 45 

Winchester 6. 71 

Winthrop 5. 67 

Newburyport 5. 37 

Leominster 5. 21 

Watertown 5. 15 

Peabody 4. 22 


The  median  city  pays  for  its  schools  what  is  equivalent  to  a  rate  of 
6.72  mills,  or  a  mill  more  than  Winchester  pays.  Again,  in  this  table 
Winchester  just  gets  into  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  half  of  the  cities 
listed.   Many  of  the  cities  paying  the  highest  rate  are  less  able  to  do  so. 

From  the  foregoing  data  it  is  obvious  that  Winchester,  in  com- 
parison with  what  many  other  cities  are  doing,  is  well  able  to  expend 
upon  her  schools  much  more  than  she  is  now  doing.  Financially  she 
can  well  afford  to  make  her  schools  the  model  schools  of  the  entire 
country. 

EXPENDITURES   WITHIN  THE  SYSTEM. 

Just  what  proportionate  amounts  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
school  committee  should  go  for  general  control,  instruction,  and  other 
purposes  must  depend  to  a  certain  extent  upon  local  conditions.   For 
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instance,  a  city  in  the  North  needs  to  pay  more  for  operation — jani- 
tors, fuel,  light,  etc. — than  a  city  in  the  South,  where  the  winters  are 
short. 

Since  general  practice  is  the  only  standard  by  which  to  compare, 
the  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  show  how  each  dollar  of 
current  expense  is  divided  in  Winchester  and  in  other  cities : 


Showing  how  each  $1  of  school  expenditure  is  distributed  (1917-18). 


Purpose. 


Business 

Super!  n  tendent's  office 

Supervisors 

Principals 

Teachers 

Textbooks  and  supplies  of  instruction . 

Janitors 

Fuel,  water,  light,  and  janitor  supplies 

Maintenance 

Auxiliary  agencies..... 

Fixed  charges 

Night  schools 


Cities 

with 

Win- 

between 

chester. 

10,000 

and 

30,000. 

Cera*. 

Ccnti. 

0.5 

1.6 

3.7 

3.3 

2.0 

2.7 

4.7 

6.1 

60.7 

58.4 

5.7 

4.7 

7.9 

6.8 

8.8 

8.0 

2.3 

4.9 

2.8 

1.8 

.0 

.5 

.0 

1.2 

All  cities 
over 
2,500. 


Gents. 
1.8 
2.8 
1.5 
6.4 
61.8 
<Ll 
6.4 
6.4 
4.5 
2.0 
1.1 
1.2 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  may  be  seen  that  Winchester  divides 
each  dollar  in  practically  the  same  way  as  the  average  city  of  its  size. 
The  proportion  paid  principals  is  smaller ;  also  the  amount  expended 
for  maintenance.  The  smaller  proportion  expended  for  principals 
is  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  only  two  principals — the 
high-school  principal  and  the  principal  of  the  Wadleigh — have  any 
supervisory  duties.  The  smaller  proportion  expended  for  mainte- 
nance may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  school  board  employs 
a  custodian  of  property  who  himself  does  much  of  the  repair  work 
or  sees  that  it  is  done  economically. 

Another  question  may  be  asked:  "Does  Winchester  appropriate 
as  large  a  proportion  of  its  town  income  to  the  schools  as  do  other 
small  cities  ?  "  Data  collected  in  1917  show  what  proportion  of  their 
city  funds  41  of  the  smaller  cities  appropriate  to  schools.  As  may  be 
seen  in  the  accompanying  table,  Winchester  apportions  a  small  per 
cent  compared  with  that  appropriated  by  the  41  other  cities. 
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Per  cent  of  city  funds  apportioned  to  schools  (1917). 


Per  oent. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va 0.64 

Muscatine,  Iowa 59 

Dubois,  Pa 58 

Homestead,  Pa 54 

Haekonsack,  N.J 54 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va 54 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa 52 

Meadville,  Pa 52 

Bethlehem,  Pa 50 

Lawrence,  Kans 49 

Greensburg,  Pa 48 

Marietta,  Ohio 47 

Trinidad,  Colo 47 

Warren,  Ohio 46 

Hutchinson.  Kans 46 

Piqua,  Ohio * 45 

Braddock,  Pa 45 

Elyria,  Ohio 45 

Ironwood,  Mich 45 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak 44 

Morristown,  N.J 44 


Per  cent. 

East  Chicago,  Ind 0.43 

Missoula,  Mont 43 

Winfieid,  Kans 43 

Goshen,  Ind 42 

Adrian,  Mich 41 

Emporia,  Kans 10 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 40 

Tonawanda,  N.  Yv 39 

Fargo,  N.  Dak-.f. 38 

Chickasha,  Okla 36 

Lewiston,  Idaho 36 

Boise,  Idaho 36 

Bloomfield,  N.J 35 

Melrose,  Mass 30 

Selma,  Ala 30 

Winchester,  Mass 29 

Piamfield,  N.J 29 

Athens,  Ga 25 

Mankato,  Minn 24 

Marshall,  Tex 23 

Greenville,  Miss 19 


Winchester  apportions  29  per  cent  of  the  entire  income  of  the 
town,  while  the  median  city  of  the  list  apportions  44  per  cent. 

These  are  the  only  data  available  for  the  smaller  cities,  but  statis- 
tics are  at  hand  for  213  cities  having  a  population  of  30,000  or  more. 
On  an  average  these  cities  apportion  30.8  per  cent  of  their  total 
expenditures  to  their  schools,  or  1.8  per  cent  more  than  Winchester 
apportions.  Judging  from  these  facts,  no  one  in  Winchester  can  say 
that  the  town  is  giving  the  school  department  more  than  its  share 
of  the  town's  funds. 


CONCLUSION. 

To  say  that  Winchester  is  not  expending  more  per  pupil  than  is 
usually  expended  would  be  to  misstate  the  facts;  to  say  that  it  is 
paying  up  to  its  ability  as  compared  with  the  ability  of  other  towns 
and  cities  would  also  be  to  misstate  the  facts;  and  to  say  that  the 
town  is  apportioning  an  undue  share  of  its  funds  to  the  schools 
would  be  another  misstatement. 

3.  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  SUPERVISION. 

TRAINING  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEAOHER8.1 

The  generally  recognized  minimum  educational  and  professional 

standard  for  elementary  teachers  is  four  years  of  high-school  and, 

■  —         — — .  — ___«_-_— »__^^____w 

•  For  discussion  of  high-school  teachers,  aee  Ch.  V. 
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in  addition,  two  years  of  normal-school  work.  With  only  a  few 
exceptions  the  Winchester  teachers  measure  up  to  this  standard,  and 
in  several  cases  beyond  it.  Only  11.63  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
force  have  attended  school  fewer  than  six  years  beyond  the  eighth 
grade  and  all  have  attended  five  or  more  years,  as  may  be  noted  in 
the  following  table : 

Education  of  elementary-school  teachers. 


Yean  beyond  elementary  school. 

Teachers. 

Percent. 

4^5 , 

0 
ft 
S3 
5 
0 

0.00 

5-6 

11.03 

6-7 

76.74 

7-8 

11.63 

8  or  more - _ 

.00 

Total 

43 

■ 

100.00 

Thirty-three  of  the  43  teachers  are  graduates  of  high  schools  and 
of  the  two-year  normal-school  course.  Five  have  three  years  of 
normal  school  or  college  work.  Of  the  five  who  have  had  only  five 
years'  schooling  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  four  attended  normal 
school  and  the  other  attended  college. 

Another  measure  of  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  is  her  inclina- 
tion to  keep  up  with  the  progressive  movements  in  education.  A 
teacher  may  do  this  by  attending  summer  school,  by  pursuing  uni- 
versity extension  courses,  or  by  extensive  reading. 

Twenty  of  the  43  elementary  teachers  report  that  they  have  at- 
tended summer  school  or  taken  extension  courses  within  the  past 
three  years.  The  number  should  be  larger.  Very  few  teachers  can 
be  progressive  unless  they  attend  school  for  several  weeks  every  three 
years.  A  normal-school  diploma  should  not  end  a  teacher's  prepara- 
tion, but  rather  begin  it. 

Though  not  all  of  the  Winchester  teachers  have  attended  school 
within  the  past  three  years,  practically  all  have  read  rather  volu- 
minously professional  books  treating  of  subjects  now  engaging  the 
attention  of  school  people.  Among  the  books  read  were  those  treat- 
ing of  educational  tests  and  measurements,  supervised  study,  motiva- 
tion, socialized  recitation,  the  project  method,  teaching  children  how 
to  study,  methods  of  teaching  citizenship,  and  health  teaching. 

TEACHING  EXPERIENCE. 

The  majority  of  the  elementary  teachers  have  had  ample  experience 
to  make  them  efficient,  25  of  the  43  having  taught  fifteen  or  more 
years,  and  34  ten  or  more  years.  None  has  had  less  than  four  years' 
experience.    Fourteen  of  the  43  have  had  less  than  four  years'  ex- 
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perience  in  Winchester.    Seven,  or  16  per  cent,  are  teaching  their  first 
year  in  this  town.    The  following  table  will  show  the  facts : 

Experience  of  elementary-school  teachers. 


Years. 

Total  ex- 
perience. 

In  Win- 
chester. 

Years. 

Total  ex- 
perience. 

In  Win- 
chester. 

1 
6 
3 

4 
1 
1 
1 
2 

9 

1 

10 

6 

2 

1 

2 

11 

1 

3 

12 

1 

4 

2 
1 
2 
1 
3 

13 

2 

5 

14 

1 
26 

3 

6 

10 

7           

•Total 

8 

43 

43 

teachers'  salaries. 

The  town  of  Winchester  is  to  be  commended  highly  for  voting 
within  a  year  an  increase  of  about  $400  a  year  for  each  teacher,  which 
brings  the  salary  of  most  of  the  elementary  teachers  to  about  $1,400 
or  $1,450  and  the  salary  of  the  high-school  teachers  to  $1,600  for 
women.  This  increase  raises  the  elementary  salary  schedule  to  a 
minimum  of  $1,250  and  a  maximum  of  $1,450.  In  1914  the  minimum 
was  $650  and  the  maximum  $800.  The  larger  salaries  in  1920  repre- 
sent nothing  more  than  the  increased  cost  of  living.  In  other  words, 
the  teachers  receive  practically  the  same  salaries  as  in  1914,  i.  e.,  the 
purchasing  power  of  $1,450  is  no  more,  or  not  as  much  as  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  $800  six  years  ago. 

The  question  may  be  asked:  Were  salaries  high  enough  in  1914? 
Considering  the  amount  of  time  and  money  required  for  a  teacher 
to  prepare  herself  and  the  demands  made  upon  her  in  the  matter 
of  dress,  contributions,  etc.,  the  answer  obviously  is,  no. 

If  it  is  obvious  that  salaries  in  Winchester  were  not  high  enough 
in  1914,  they  are  not  high  enough  now,  or  at  least  the  maximum  is 
not  sufficient  either  in  the  elementary  schools  or  in  the  high  schools. 
Possibly  a  minimum  of  $1,200  for  elementary  teachers  and  a  mini- 
mum of  $1,600  for  high-school  teachers  would  secure  good  normal 
school  and  college  graduates  without  experience. 

A  principle  to  follow  in  making  a  salary  schedule  is  to  pay  such 
a  salary  as  to  secure  teachers  of  standard  academic  and  professional 
preparation  and  then  to  increase  the  salaries  to  a  high  maximum, 
so  as  to  retain  the  best  teachers  and  to  add  an  incentive  for  growth 
and  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  morale  of  the  teaching  corps. 

After  a  teacher  of  standard  qualification  has  been  employed  at 
the  minimum  salary,  she  should  be  advanced  by  yearly  increments 
of  at  least  $75  to  $100  for  a  long  period,  i.  e.,  if  the  work  is  satis* 
factory  and  if  the  teacher  is  giving  evidence  of  growth.  No  other 
should  be  retained. 
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In  order  to  provide  a  better  method  of  promoting  teachers,  the 
following  schedule  is  suggested,  both  for  elementary  and  high  school : 


Proposed  salary  schedule* 


Group  of  teachers. 


A.  One-year  teachers  elected  each  year 

(probationary  for  three  yearo). 

B.  Three-year  period 

C.  Five-year  period 

P.  Eight-year  period 


Length 
oftime 
of  ap- 
point- 
ment. 


0) 


3 
5 


Salary  schedule  for  each  group. 


Elementary. 


Mini- 
mum. 


$1,300 

1,425 
1,650 
2,000 


Maxi- 
mum. 


11,850 

1,575 
1,925 
2,525 


High. 


Mini- 
mum. 


11,600 

1,825 
2,050 
2,275 


Maxi- 
mum. 


81,750 

1,075 
2,350 
2,950 


Yearly 

in- 
crease. 


Year  in 

which 

group 

maximum 


875 

75 
75 
75 


is 
reached. 


Third. 

Third. 
Fifth. 
Eighth. 


>  Until  retired. 

A  schedule  such  as  the  one  prepared  would  have  teachers  who 
enter  group  A  upon  a  probationary  status  subject  to  reelection  for 
each  year  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  those  who  are 
unsatisfactory  should  be  dropped  from  the  corps  and  those  who  are 
rated  successful  should  be  promoted  to  group  B,  where  they  will 
automatically  advance  by  $75  increments  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
When  the  teacher  has  reached  the  maximum  of  group  B,  the  board 
may  then  promote  her  to  group  C  if  she  has  met  the  requirements 
demanded  for  promotion  or  keep  her  at  the  maximum  salary  of 
group  B  until  she  does  qualify  for  group  C.  In  group  C  the  teacher 
is  advanced  by  $75  increments  for  a  period  of  five  years.  When  the 
maximum  of  group  C  is  reached  the  teacher  who  has  won  promotion 
by  her  success  in  the  classroom  and  by  her  efforts  at  self -improve- 
ment may  be  promoted  to  group  D,  where  she  will  remain  until  she 
retires,  except  for  specified  cause.  If  in  the  judgment  of  school  offi- 
cials a  teacher  has  not  merited  promotion,  she  can  be  retained  at  the 
maximum  salary  of  the  group  she  is  in.  The  group  arrangement 
permits  the  school  board  to  set  up  certain  standards  to  be  attained 
at  the  end  of  the  periods. 

This  suggested  schedule  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  those 
teachers  entering  group  A  have  just  graduated  from  normal  school 
and  are  beginning  to  teach  their  first  term.  If  inexperienced  teachers 
are  not  employed,  teachers  who  have  taught  elsewhere  may  be  em- 
ployed and  placed  in  the  group  to  which  their  experience  and  prepa- 
ration entitle  them. 

Promotion  from  group  to  group  beyond  the  group  B  teachers 
should  be  granted  only  to  those  who  have  shown  special  merit  and 
have  given  evidence  of  valuable  professional  study.  To  satisfy  the 
latter  condition  the  board  might  require  the  candidate  for  promotion 
to  spend  a  year  in  study  at  some  recognized  college  or  university, 
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or  a  year  in  teaching  in  some  good  school  system  in  another  part  of 
the  country,  or  perhaps  a  year  of  study  and  travel  might  be  combined. 

This  suggested  schedule  is  designed  to  correct  a  weakness  in  the 
Winchester  schedule  by  providing  a  wider  range  between  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  and  to  provide  a  means  for  recognizing  merit. 
Everyone  knows  that  some  teachers  in  a  school  system  are  worth 
very  much  more  than  others,  and  some  grow  more  rapidly  than 
others.  It  is  known,  too,  that  this  worth  is  not  dependent  upon  length 
of  service.  Furthermore,  the  Winchester  scale  of  salaries  furnishes 
no  inducement  for  special  industry  or  for  effort  for  self -improve- 
ment. The  recent  flat  increase  of  $400  for  each  teacher  is  evidence 
of  this  fact.  Again,  there  is  a  tendency  among  teachers  as  among 
all  workers  on  salary,  when  middle  age  is  reached  and  the  maximum 
salary  is  obtained,  to  permit  the  desire  for  a  comfortable,  easy-going 
life  berth  to  outweigh  the  ambition  for  steadily  increasing  personal 
efficiency,  which  can  be  gotten  only  at  the  expense  of  hard  work  and 
many  denials  of  personal  pleasure.  A  salary  schedule  with  only  a 
range  of  $200  between  minimum  and  maximum  and  a  maximum  be- 
yond which  teachers  can  not  advance  unless  funds  are  specifically 
voted  at  town  meeting  operates  powerfully  to  inhibit  growth. 

By  adopting  such  a  salary  schedule  an  adjustment  can  be  worked 
out  between  a  teacher's  proper  desire  for  security  of  tenure  and  the 
board's  proper  desire  to  eliminate  the  teachers  who  do  not  continue 
to  grow  in  efficiency.  At  the  same  time  the  teacher  knows  that  efforts 
at  self -improvement  will  find  tangible  reward  in  terms  of  salary  in- 
crease. 

Sufficient  funds  to  increase  the  salaries  of  elementary-school  teach- 
ers may  be  had  when  the  small  schools  are  consolidated  into  two  or 
three  large  ones.  At  present  there  are  39  elementary-school  teach- 
ers, exclusive  of  kindergarten  and  special  teachers.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  33.  If  it  were  possible  to  give  each 
teacher  40  pupils,  as  it  would  be  with  buildings  planned  as  recom- 
mended in  this  report,  only  32  teachers  would  be  needed,  or  7  fewer 
than  at  present.  This  would  represent  a  saving  of  $9,800,  or 
enough  to  increase  the  salary  of  each  of  the  32  teachers  about  $300 
a  year. 

NEED  OF  EFFICIENT  SUPERVISION. 

Winchester  is  in  need  of  more  adequate  supervision,  for  as  the 
work  is  now  organized,  as  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  report,  there 
is  little  supervision,  the  teachers  working  for  the  most  part  inde- 
pendently of  one  another,  a  situation  which  is  typical  of  town-school 
systems. 

There  are  eight  elementary-school  buildings  in  the  department,  a 
junior  high-school  building,  and  a  high-school  building.    The  ele- 
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mentary  buildings  are  all  small.  None  of  the  principals  is  allowed 
any  free  time  for  supervision  and  for  attending  to  the  multitude  oi 
details  which  crowd  in  on  the  principal  of  even  the  small  schools. 

At  present  the  only  supervision  of  elementary-school  subjects,  ex- 
cept music,  art,  and  gardening,  is  limited  to  what  the  superintendent 
can  give.  A  supervisor  of  elementary-school  subjects  of  the  first 
six  grades  seems  to  be  very  much  needed.  The  commission  recom- 
mends that  such  an  addition  to  the  corps  be  made. 

The  question  might  arise:  What  would  remain  for  the  superin- 
tendent to  do  if  an  elementary  supervisor  were  employed?  The 
survey  committee  finds  that  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  in 
Winchester  are  large  and  widely  diversified.  He  must  look  up  new 
teachers  and  pass  upon  their  qualifications;  he  must  become  ac- 
quainted with  textbooks,  attend  educational  meetings  in  the  State 
and  elsewhere,  consult  with  teachers  and  with  parents,  hold  teach- 
ers' meetings,  make  recommendations  regarding  the  general  policies 
of  the  schools ;  and,  by  no  means  least  of  all,  he  must  keep  the  people 
informed  as  to  the  needs  of  the  schools.  In  consequence  of  these 
duties,  as  the  work  is  now  conducted,  it  is  possible  for  the  super- 
intendent to  visit  the  teachers  only  infrequently,  and  then  for  but  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  superintendent's  work  should  be  so  organized 
and  he  should  be  given  sufficient  clerical  assistance  to  enable  him 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  schools.  The  need  for 
the  superintendent  to  gain  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the 
schools  under  his  supervision  is  not  removed  by  the  appointment  of 
a  supervisor  of  the  elementary  grade.  Her  work  is  of  a  different 
character  from  that  which  the  superintendent  can  best  render.  The 
one  can  not  take  the  place  of  the  other. 

If  a  supervisor  of  the  elementary  grades  were  employed,  the  super- 
intendent would  not  visit  less  than  he  now  does,  but  he  could  work 
more  effectively,  since  he  would  have  some  one  to  assist  him  not  only 
in  a  diagnosis  but  in  applying  remedies.  He  would  visit  classrooms, 
and  if  he  noted  any  teacher  that  needed  help  he  would  assign  the 
supervisor  the  task  of  improving  the  instruction  of  that  teacher ;  or 
if  the  supervisor  by  means  of  objective  tests  or  by  observation 
discovered  that  a  teacher  is  not  obtaining  good  results,  the  superin- 
tendent could  help  ascertain  the  cause  and  suggest  methods  for  im- 
provement. Supervision  would  not  be  haphazard,  but  more  nearly 
on  a  scientific  basis. 

Standardized  tests  in  arithmetic,  reading,  and  other  subjects  have 
been  given  by  the  superintendent  and  the  instruction  diagnosed  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  aid  of  these  tests;  but  the  principals  being 
teaching  principals,  and  the  superintendent  having  to  give  so  much 
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of  his  time  to  administrative  problems,  there  has  not  been  that  con- 
structive criticism  necessary.    A  competent  supervisor  would  supply 

this. 

SUPERVISION  OF  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

In  Winchester  there  are  special  supervisors  for  music,  home  an3 
school  gardening,  and  physical  instruction.  The  art  instruction  is 
given  by  the  art  students  of  Boston  University.  These  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  university  art  instructor.  This  plan  is  the- 
oretically not  correct,  and  the  results  are  poor.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible for  these  art  students  to  coordinate  their  instruction  with 
the  other  subjects,  consequently  they  present  it  without  reference  to 
other  school  activities.  A  better  plan  would  be  for  the  school  com- 
mittee to  employ  an  art  supervisor  on  full  time,  so  that  a  course 
of  study  could  be  formulated  with  reference  to  other  subjects,  and 
so  that  the  teachers  could  be  instructed  in  art  and  in  methods  of 
teaching  it.  If  such  a  supervisor  were  employed  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  having  art  students  come  to  the  schools  to  observe  and 
to  assist,  but  they  should  work  under  the  direction  of  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  Winchester  schools,  some  one  who  knows  its  aims 
and  purposes,  some  one  who  will  relate  art  to  the  work  in  home  eco- 
nomics, industrial  arts,  and  other  subjects.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
complaints  heard  from  teachers  was  that  the  work  in  this  depart- 
ment is  inefficient  through  lack  of  proper  correlation  with  other 
subjects. 

The  plan  of  music  supervision  seems  entirely  satisfactory,  as 
does  the  plan  of  supervising  home  gardening.  For  the  home-garden 
work  a  teacher  is  employed  the  entire  year  to  create  an  interest  in 
gardening  and  to  give  it  direction;  also  to  supervise  nature  study 
during  the  winter  months. 

REGULAR  OFFICE  HOURS  FOR  PRINCIPALS. 

The  principals  of  elementary  schools  have  charge  of  a  room  and 
are  the  regular  teachers  for  that  room.  Besides  this  they  must 
attend  to  the  administrative  details  of  the  school  and  must  answer 
telephone  calls  and  meet  parents  who  wish  to  confer  with  them. 
These  visits  and  telephone  calls  now  come  at  all  hours  of  the  school 
session  and  constitute  frequent  serious  interruptions  to  the  class 
work  of  the  principals.  To  lessen  this  evil  there  should  be  a  regular 
office  hour  agreed  upon  by  the  principals  and  the  superintendent, 
which  should  be  the  same  for  all  elementary  schools  and  should 
be  printed  on  the  report  cards  periodically  sent  home  to  parents, 
so  that  it  may  become  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  parents.    Then  it 
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should  be  announced  by  the  superintendent  that  parents  are  re- 
quested to  call  on  principals  only  during  the  office  hour.  Telephones 
in  the  school  should  be  connected  only  with  the  superintendent's 
office.  Parents  should  have  no  direct  telephone  connection  with  the 
schools.  The  schools,  both  elementary  and  high,  are  now  seriously 
and  needlessly  disturbed  by  telephone  caHs  from  parents,  often 
on  trivial  matters,  to  the  detriment  of  the  teaching. 

4.  SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  PROGRESS. 

The  number  of  children  in  Winchester  is  known  exactly,  since  the 
school  census  is  taken  each  year  and  is  kept  up  to  date  by  means  of  a 
cumulative  card-file  system.  Whenever  a  pupil  moves  from  the  town 
his  census  card  is  withdrawn  from  the  files,  and  whenever  a  pupil 
moves  in  a  card  is  added.  In  this  way  a  continuous  census  is  kept. 
This  census  is  used  by  teachers  and  attendance  officers  to  check  up  en- 
rollment at  the  beginning  of  the  term  and  at  other  times.  It  is  thus 
known  how  many  and  what  children  are  not  in  school.  -This  being 
known  the  attendance  officer  ascertains  the  cause  of  nonattendance. 

The  school  census  for  the  year  1918-19  shows  that  there  were  in 
Winchester  2,144  children  from  5  to  16  years  of  age,  distributed  ac- 
cording to  age,  as  follows : 

5  to  7  years 428 

7  to  14  years 1, 896 

14  to  16  years 820 

Total 2, 144 

The  enrollment  of  children  5  to  16  years  of  age  in  public  and 
private  schools  for  the  same  year  was  1,878,  distributed  by  ages,  as 
follows : 

Enrollment  in  schools. 


Ages. 


5  to  7  years.., 
7  to  14  years. 
14  to  16  years 

Total.. 


In  public 
schools. 


216 

1,076 

239 


1,531 


In 

parochial 

schools. 


54 

248 

2 


304 


In  other 

private 

schools. 


11 

30 

2 


43 


Total 
enroll- 
ment. 


281 

1,354 

243 


1,878 


By  comparing  the  enrollment  with  the  census,  it  may  be  seen  that 
266  children  between  5  and  16  years  of  age  were  not  enrolled.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  some  children  do  not  go  to  school 
at  5  years  of  age.  Of  the  266  children  who  were  not  in  school,  147 
were  between  5  and  7  years  of  age ;  42  between  7  and  14 ;  77  between 
14  and  16.    Of  those  between  7  and  14,  some  were  not  in  school  on 
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account  of  poor  health  and  others  had  valid  reasons.  Practically  all 
oi  those  between  14  and  16  not  enrolled  had  work  permits.  Thus, 
to  a  commendable  degree,  the  children  of  Winchester  are  accounted 
for,  which  is  necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  law. 

"school  attendance. 

While  the  school  enrolls  every  child  legally  required  to  attend 
school,  regularity  of  attendance  could  be  greatly  improved.  Only 
60.9  per  cent  of  the  elementary  pupils  and  70.6  per  cent  of  the  high- 
school  pupils  attended  school  during  the  school  year  1919-20  mora 
than  160  days,  or  the  equivalent  of  an  eight  months'  term.  The 
record  for  the  entire  system  was  62.9  per  cent. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  what  per  cent  of  pupils  in  each 
school  attended  more  than  160  days : 

Proportion  of  pupil*  attending  school  more  than  160  days  (1919-20),  distributed 

by  schools. 
School:  Percent. 

Rumford . 75. 8 

Wadleigh 7^»  6 

Chapin 50.  5 

Mystic 53. 5 

Washington 52. 7 

Giffoid 49.6 

Wyman 48.  4 

Highland 42.9 

All  elementary  schools _ __  60. 9 

High  school 70. 6 

Entire  system ., 62. 9 

Perhaps  many  in  Winchester  think  that  there  is  greater  irregularity 
of  attendance  in  the  Chapin  and  Kumford  Schools,  where  there  are 
many  foreign  children,  than  in  the  schools  south  of  the  center  of 
town,  but  this  is  not  true,  for  only  one  other  school  makes  a  better 
showing  than  Rumford,  while  the  Chapin  School  ranks  above  the 
Mystic,  Washington,  Gifford,  Wyman,  and  Highland  Schools.  Simi- 
lar data  collected  for  the  previous  year  disclose  the  same  situation  as 
between  the  schools  of  the  north  and  south  sections  of  the  town  in 
respect  to  this  matter  of  irregularity  of  attendance. 

No  doubt  the  explanation  of  the  better  attendance  in  the  Chapin 
is  that  the  foreign  parents  keep  their  children  in  school  despite 
inclement  weather  and  that  they  keep  them  out  less  often  for  after- 
noon parties  and  matinees.  One  complaint  heard  from  teachers  and 
others  was  that  in  some  sections  of  the  town  it  is  not  unusual  for  chil- 
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(  dren  to  fail  to  return  for  school  in  the  afternoon,  or  else  ask  to  leave 
before  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session,  because  of  social  affairs. 

It  is  far  from  the  wish  of  the  survey  commission  to  condemn  social 
activities.  They  are  needed  to  help  round  out  the  life  of  the  child, 
but  there  is  a  time  for  everything,  and  the  time  for  social  events  in 
which  children  participate  is  not  during  school  hours,  nor  even  dur- 
ing the  school  week  if  thereby  the  children  are  kept  up  so  late  at 
night  that  the  amount  of  sleep  necessary  for  health  and  for  good 
school  work  is  not  secured. 

Some  of  the  parents  in  Winchester  should  realize  that  the  best  co- 
operation that  they  can  give  the  schools  is  to  see  to  it  that  their  chil- 
dren are  regular  in  attendance  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  excused 
for  social  functions.  Possibly  some  parents  who  have  been  making 
this  a  practice  have  not  thought  that  they  are  interfering  with  the 
work  of  the  school  as  a  whole  as  well  as  with  the  advancement  of 
their  own  children. 

In  consequence  of  this  irregularity  of  attendance,  many  pupils  in 
Winchester  fail  in  their  work.  At  least,  there  is  a  relation  between 
attendance  and  promotion  that  is  significant.  Of  the  pupils  who 
attended  less  than  50  days,  62.3  per  cent  failed  in  June,  1920;  54.7 
per  cent  of  those  who  attended  from  51  to  100  days;  35.9  per  cent  of 
those  who  attended  from  101  to  150  days ;  14  per  cent  of  those  who 
attended  more  than  150  days,  and  only  10.7  per  cent  of  those  who 
attended  more  than  170  days.  In  other  words,  as  one  would  natu- 
rally expect,  the  greater  the  regularity  of  attendance,  the  fewer  the 
failures. 

WORK  PERMITS. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  observed  by  the  survey  com- 
mission was  the  fact  that  more  than  50  employment  certificates  are 
granted  each  year  to  boys  and  girls  from  14  to  16  years  of  age.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  certificates  granted  from  1917 
to  1919  and  the  grades  in  which  the  pupils  were  enrolled  when  the 
permits  were  issued: 

Number  of  work  permits  granted,  1917-1919,  distributed  by  grades. 


Qrades. 

1*17 

1918 

1919 

Total 
boys 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

TotaL 

Boys. 

Girls.  '  Total. 

| 

and 
girls. 

Fourth 

f 

Fifth 

10 
5 
9 
7 
3 

3 
2 

7 

4 
2 

18 

7 

18 

11 

6 

2 
5 
7 
2 
3 
7 
2 

1 
7 
3 
8 
2 
1 

2 

8 

14 

5 

11 

9 

8 

12 
14 
10 
14 
10 
2 

3 
1 
2 
2 

1* 

15 
12 
16 
10 
2 

25 

Sixth 

28 

42 

Eighth 

32 

Ninth 

26 

Tenth 

11 

3 

Total 

34 

18 

•2 

28 

22 

80 

82 

8 

70 

172 

24 
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The  majority  had  not  completed  the  eighth  grade-  Fifty-three 
of  the  172  had  not  completed  the  sixth  grade.  The  present  law  re- 
quiring the  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  was  not  in  force  the  years 
for  which  the  foregoing  data  were  given. 

To  the  work  certificates  granted  children  between  14  and  16  years 
of  age  might  be  added  those  granted  young  men  and  women  from  16 
to  21  years  of  age.  From  January,  1919,  to  January,  1920,  153  such 
work  permits  were  issued. 

Counting  the  number  of  work  permits  granted  to  children  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  enough  boys  and 
girls  in  Winchester  at  work  to  make  it  necessary  to  organize  a  con- 
tinuation school,  even  if  not  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  State  law, 
which  does  not  make  continuation  work  mandatory  in  a  town  if  there 
are  fewer  than  200  pupils  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  legally  at 
work.  Even  if  there  were  only  20  in  Winchester,  a  continuation 
school  should  be  provided.  As  it  is,  there  are  about  100  children 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  out  of  school  on  work  permits.  Surely 
this  is  a  sufficient  number  to  justify  organizing  a  continuation  school. 

The  f ollowing  table  shows  that,  beginning  at  14  years  of  age,  there 
is  a  considerable  elimination  of  pupils.  This  table  gives  the  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  at  each  age  for  every  100  at  6  years  of  age : 


Age  distribution  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1919-20. 


Veal's  of  age: 

Years  of 

age: 

Under  6   

49 

13— 

78 

6 

100 

14    _ 

53 

7     

■_     96 

15 

56 

8 

102 

16 

52 

9 __ 

80 

17— 

- 38 

10 

78 

18 

. 24 

11 

82 

19  or  more— 

9 

12.     

90 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  are  only  slightly  more  than  half  as 
many  who  are  14  years  of  age  as  there  are  those  who  are  6  years  of 
age.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  secure  employment 
certificates  at  the  age  of  14.  Of  course,  the  fact  must  be  considered 
that  there  are  more  children  6  years  of  age  than  there  are  14  years 
of  age. 

Data  were  collected  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  "  under 
age," 3  of  "  normal  age,"  and  "  over  age  "  for  their  respective  grades. 
Two  sets  of  data  were  prepared,  one  showing  the  age-grade  as  of 
September  1  and  the  other  as  of  March  1.  Since  many  children  in 
Winchester  enter  school  at  5J  years  of  age,  it  was  necessary  to  take 

'Children  in  the  first  grade  not  6  years  of  age  at  date  ages  are  taken  are  considered 
"  under  age,"  those  6  to  8  years  ot  age  are  classed  as  "  normal  age,"  and  those  8  years 
of  ace  or  over  are  considered  "  over  age." 
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ages  as  of  March  1,  in  order  to  compare  with  other  schools  where 
children  enter  at  6  years  of  age  and  whose  ages  are  taken  as  of 
September  1. 

The  following  chart  shows  that  the  Winchester  schools  have  few 
"  over  age  "  children,  compared  with  the  number  in  37  other  places.'1 
These  percentages  include  high-school  pupils. 


Per  cent  of  pupils  under  age,  of  normal  age,  and  over  age  Id  tne  cities  of  group  B, 
1917-18. 

The  following  table  shows  the  age-grade  distribution  of  elemen- 
tary-school pupils,  the  ages  being  as  of  September  1,  1919,  and  the 
per  cent  of  pupils  "  under  age,"  of  "  normal  age,"  and  "  over  age  " 
for  their  grades : 
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Age-grade  distribution,  el-ementary-sckael  pupils,  SepL  i, 191$. 


Ages. 

Grades. 

TotaL 

1 

2 

3 

4 

• 

• 

7 

• 

5 \... 

78 

78 

6 

8T 

32 

63 

1 
35 

180 

7 

76 
24 

11 
49 

164 

8 

— r 
i 

2 

19 

29 
40 

M4 

9 

— ST 

2 
1 

48 
15 

6 

46 

138 

18 

T 

4 

BT 

23 

8 
42 

1 
50 

1M 

11 

T 

3 

— ar 

14 

111 

13 

1 

— r 

3 

1 

7T 

37 

Ml 

13 

1 
1 

1 T 

l 

7T 

24 

IB 

14 

2 

» 

15 

T 

2 

1 

16 

Total 

217 

174 

129 

128 

149 

183 

169 

160 

1,3» 

Per  cent  younger 

35.94 

58.98 

5.08 

36.21 

57.47 

6.32 

27.91 
62.00 
10.09 

46.87 

49.22 

3.91 

46.31 

47.65 

6.04 

39.10 
6.01 

36.62 

65.09 

8.29 

31.88 

61.25 

6.87 

31  IT 

Per  cent  normal 

57.41 

Per  cent  over  age 

6.U 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  seen  that  there  are  many  children  in  the 
Winchester  schools  young  for  their  grades.  This  is  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  enter  the  first  grade  at  5  or  5^  years  of  age. 

In  order  to  know  whether  the  children  progress  as  rapidly  entering 
at  5,  the  superintendent  and  teachers  should  learn  how  many  years 
each  child  has  been  in  school.  Data  on  this  point  were  not  available 
for  use  in  this  report. 

promotions. 

By  making  a  study  of  the  failures  and  promotions  by  subjects, 
light  is  thrown  upon  what  progress  the  pupils  are  making.  The 
following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  failed  of  promo- 
tion in  June,  1919,  in  the  elementary  schools: 

Percentage  of  pupils  belonging  June,  1919,  who  failed  of  promotion. 


Grades. 

Perotnt- 
ag©of 

Schools. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

■ 

6 

7 

8 

nomtbcr 

belonging 

who 

tailed. 

Chopin 

32.35 
16.67 
10.52 
11.11 

0 

0 

0 

8.34 

13.05 

17.57 

0 

8.34 

0 
0 
0 
0 

12.50 
2.04 

3.58 

10.06 

Grfford... 

7.  IS 

Highland 

3.13 

7.25 

0 

0 

0 

33.71 
21.97 
14.29 

10.34 

9.10 
0 

9.37 

11.77 

0 

0 

9.09 

0 

12.89 

Washington 

7.66 

2.27 

11.31 

Wyman 

3.09 

Percentage  of  number 
belonging  wh  o  failed . ' 

■ 

19.91 

4.00 

8.03 

1.40 

2.64 

5.64 

0 

8.30 
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The  number  of  failures  is  greatest  in  the  first  grade  of  each  school. 
The  Chapin  School,  for  instance,  failed  32.35  per  oent  of  the  first- 
grade  children,  while  the  Highland  and  Mystic  Schools  failed  10.52 
and  11.11  per  cent,  respectively.  The  great  number  of  failures  in 
the  Chapin  School  is  charged  to  the  large  foreign  element  with  their 
language  difficulties.  Looking  further  at  the  table  it  is  seen  that 
there  were  no  failures  in  the  second  grade,  13  per  cent  in  the  third, 
and  none  in  the  fourth.  This  raises  several  questions.  First, 
whether  the  first-grade  standard  is  not  so  high  that  only  the  better 
pupils  get  into  the  second  grade,  and  whether  they  are  not  again 
sifted  in  the  third  grade.  Second,  whether  the  first  and  third  grade 
teachers  are  not  more  rigid  in  their  marking  than  are  the  second  and 
fourth  grade  teachers.  This  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  first  and 
third  grades  in  the  Gilford  School.  The  course  of  study  for  the 
Chapin  School  possibly  needs  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  foreign 
children.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  children  in  this  school  can 
meet  the  same  requirements  in  English  as  the  children  in  the  schools 
coming  from  homes  in  which  only  good  English  is  spoken  and  in 
which  they  learn  to  read  largely  by  means  of  children's  books  sup- 
plied them  by  their  parents. 

The  failures  for  each  grade  except  the  first  are  not  high  and  the 
average  for  all  the  elementary  schools,  the  Wadleigh  not  included, 
is  comparatively  low,  only  8.2  per  oent.  Or,  stated  another  way,  the 
average  promotion  rate  is  91.8  per  cent,  but  even  if  this  should  be 
the  average  rate  year  after  year,  many  children  out  of  every  100 
entering  the  first  grade  would  fail.  For  illustration,  out  of  100  chil- 
dren in  the  first  grade,  with  19.91  per  cent  failing,  only  80  would  go 
on  to  the  second  grade.  Continuing  this  process  on  until  the  end  of 
the  sixth  grade,  there  would  remain  only  64  who  had  not  failed  at 
some  time  during  the  six  years. 

A  study  of  the  failures,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  makes 
it  clear  that  arithemetic  is  responsible  far  more  than  any  other  sub- 
ject : 

Percentage  of  pupils  in  each  subject  of  the  elementary  schools  failing  to  make 

the  passing  mark  of  70,  June,  1919. 


Grades. 

Percent- 
age of 

Subjects. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

number 

belonging 

who 

foiled. 

17.  S 

16.21 

0 

0 

15.14 

7.02 
10.16 
0.78 
8.5© 
4.60 

5.70 
9.76 
4.87 
6.69 
9.76 

3.23 
4.51 
5.80 
5.80 
3.87 
1.29 

5.77 
16.76 
8.56 
5.77 
2.31 
6.30 

0 

13.63 

1.51 

3.03 

0 

18.18 

3.03 

7.57 

.8.22 

3.22 

0 

0 

6.46 

0 

11.73 

3.71 

4.63 

6.38 

6.64 

™^":;;::::r::;:.":::.*: 

2.06 

• 

! 
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One  of  the  things  that  attracts  the  attention  is  the  fact  that  16  per 
cent  of  the  children  in  the  first  grade  fail  to  make  the  passing  mark  1 
in  arithmetic,  almost  as  many  as  in  reading.  Another  point  which 
attracts  attention  is  the  percentage  of  children  not  up  to  the  passing 
.  grade  of  70  per  cent  in  penmanship.  The  question  may  be  asked: 
'  Is  arithmetic  the  most  important  subject  in  the  Winchester  schools, 
and  is  it  so  important  that  it  must  be  taught  in  the  first  grade!  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the  part  of  this  report  treating 
of  the  course  of  study.  The  teaching  of  penmanship  is  also  dis- 
cussed in  the  same  section. 

The  failure  by  subjects  in  the  Wadleigh  School  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Percentage  of  failures  in  seven  subjects,  Wadleigh  School,  June,  1919. 


1 

1 

Grades. 

IBUCUr 

igeef 

Subjects. 

6 

7 

8 

Qumocf 

beloof- 

tog* 
fStoi 

12.38 

8.22 
2.74 
8.22 
10.96 
2.74 
.00 

21.82 

19.82 

22.52 

1.80 

2.70 

.90 

.00 

19.16 

12.50 

1.66 

7.50 

.83 

4.16 

.00 

1&43 

14.14 

9.54 

History 

5.9 

.  Spelling 

3.  H 

•  J^nmanshlp ......................................................... 

2.0 

.00 

Percentage  of  number  belonging  who  failed 

6.45 

9.90 

6.56 

7.75 

Here  again  the  greatest  number  of  failures  is  in  mathematics. 
English  is  a  close  second.  Geography  is  responsible  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  failures  in  the  seventh  grade,  which  reached  the  very  high 
point  of  22.5  per  cent. 

GRADING. 

The  elementary  schools  of  Winchester  consist  of  the  usual  eight 
grades.  Where  the  number  of  pupils  makes  it  possible,  the  less  gifted 
of  the  same  grade  are  grouped  together  and  the  brighter  ones  are 
grouped  together,  constituting  a  grading  within  the  regular  grades. 
Such  grouping  is  done  on  the  basis  of  scientific  tests  of  native  intel- 
ligence, which,  although  not  perfect,  are  after  all  more  reliable  than 
the  mere  judgment  of  the  teacher  or  than  any  other  means  we  have 
of  determining  the  native  ability  of  a  child.  Such  grading  within 
grades  is  highly  desirable.  The  teaching  can  be  much  better  adapted 
to  each  group.  The  mixing  of  the  bright  with  the  less  gifted  usually 
works  an  injustice  to  the  bright  and  is  no  advantage  to  the  dull.  In 
many  school  systems  special  provision  is  made  for  the  exceptionally 
bright  as  well  as  the  exceptionally  dull.  The  usual  grade  instruction 
is  adapted  only  to  children  of  average  ability.  In  making  these  classi- 
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fications,  it  is  obvious  that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the 
actually  dull  and  those  gifted  children  whose  mental  processes  are 
merely  slow. 

More  adequate  provision  should  be  made  in  Winchester  for  chil- 
dren of  low  mental  capacity  who  are  not  feeble-minded.  They  should 
not  be  grouped  with  the  feeble-minded. 

When  new  and  larger  buildings  are  erected  and  when  a  real  junior 

high  school  is  organized,  promotions  should  be  made  semiannually 

instead  of,  as  is  now  done,  annually.    In  that  case  when  a  pupil 

fails  of  promotion  he  is  kept  back  only  half  a  year,  and  gifted  pupils 

will  be  able  to  skip  a  half  year  several  times  in  their  course  who 

can  not  very  easily  skip  a  whole  year.    Such  pupils  at  present  do  less 

skipping  of  grades  than  is  desirable.    The  possibility  of  such  rapid 

promotion  is  a  wholesome  incentive  for  work  for  bright  pupils,  who 

usually  do  much  less  work  than  they  are  easily  capable  of.   Although 

the  average  age  of  entrance  to  the  high  school  is  low,  this  is  in  part 

at  least  due  not  to  the  rapid  promotion  of  the  gifted  pupils  but  to 

the  moderate  requirements  of  the  course  as  a  whole,  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

HEALTH  ACTIVITIES. 

The  health  work  in  the  Winchester  schools  is  conducted  by  two 
school  physicians  assisted  by  the  school  nurse.  Each  elementary 
pupil  is  given  a  regular  physical  examination  eVfery  other  year  and 
each  high-school  pupil  every  year.  The  teeth  are  examined  twice 
a  year  in  all  the  grades  except  the  high  school. 

5.  SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  proper  relationship  between  the  school  committee  and  the 
superintendent  obtains,  in  that  the  school  committee  acts  as  a  legis- 
lative body  delegating  all  executive  functions  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools. 

2.  While  the  expenditure  per  pupil  in  Winchester' is  high  com- 
pared with  that  in  other  cities,  the  expenditure  in  proportion  to 
-wealth  is  low. 

3.  The  rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  in  Winchester  is  low 
compared  with  that  in  other  cities  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
and  with  other  places  in  Massachusetts  having  less  per  capita  wealth. 

4.  The  school  committee  distributes  each  dollar  for  each  item  of 
expenditure  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  other  cities,  somewhat 
less  being  expended  for  principals'  salaries  and  for  maintenance. 

5.  Compared  with  41  other  cities  between  10,000  and  25,000  popu- 
lation, Winchester  apportions  much  less  of  the  city  funds  to  schools, 
Winchester  apportioning  29  per  cent  and  the  median  city  44  per  cent. 
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6.  With  only  a  few  exceptions,  the  elementary-school  teachers  have 
had  four  years  of  high-school  education  and  in  addition  two  years 
of  normal-school  work. 

7.  Measured  in  terms  of  experience,  the  elementary  teaching  corps 
ranks  high,  more  than  half  having  taught  15  or  more  years. 

8.  Although  teachers'  salaries  have  been  increased,  this  increase 
has  not  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Since 
salaries  in  1914  were  too  low,  they  are  still  below  what  they  should 
be  to  secure  and  to  retain  the  best  teachers. 

9.  There  should  be  a  wider  range  between  the  minimum  and  the 
maximum  salariea  The  maximum  should  be  about  twice  that  of  the 
minimum  and  attained  only  after  some  years  of  successful  experi- 
ence. 

10.  A  salary  schedule  should  be  prepared  so  that  increases  in  salary 
will  depend  upon  advancement  in  scholarship,  experience,  and  suc- 
cessful teaching. 

11.  Since  the  principals  teach,  provision  should  be  made  for  more 
general  supervision.  To  this  end  a  supervisor  for  the  first  six 
grades  should  be  employed. 

12.  A  supervisor  of  art  should  be  employed  to  give  her  entire  time 
during  the  school  year  to  this  subject. 

13.  Since  the  principals  teach  they  should  not  be  interrupted  while 
teaching  by  calls  from  parents  and  by  telephone  calls.  There  should 
be  a  central  exchange  in  the  superintendent's  office,  so  that  parents 
and  others  would  not  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  various 
school  buildings. 

14.  Practically  every  child  of  compulsory  school  age  is  enrolled  in 
the  public  or  private  schools. 

15.  Although  school  attendance  is  comparatively  good,  it  could  be 
improved  with  more  cooperation  on  the  part  of  parents. 

16.  Each  year  a  sufficient  number  of  children  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  obtain  work  permits  to  organize  a  continuation  school. 

17.  Winchester  has  few  over-age  children  compared  with  the  num- 
ber in  other  cities. 

18.  There  are  comparatively  few  failures;  only  8.2  per  cent  of 
those  belonging  in  June,  1919,  failed  of  promotion.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  failures  in  the  first  grade,  the  average  for  the  grade  being 
19.9  per  cent.    Arithmetic  causes  the  greatest  number  of  failures. 

19.  The  plan  of  grouping  children  according  to  ability  is  practical 
and  should  be  continued,  but  more  adequate  provision  should  be 
made  for  children  of  low  mental  capacity  who  are  not  feeble-minded. 

20.  When  new  and  larger  buildings  are  erected,  promotions  should 
be  made  semiannually  instead  of  annually  as  is  now  done. 
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in  addition,  two  years  of  normal-school  work.  With  only  a  few 
exceptions  the  Winchester  teachers  measure  up  to  this  standard,  and 
in  several  cases  beyond  it  Only  11.63  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
force  have  attended  school  fewer  than  six  years  beyond  the  eighth 
grade  and  all  have  attended  five  or  more  years,  as  may  be  noted  in 
the  following  table : 

Education  of  elementary-school  teachers. 


Years  beyond  elementary  school. 

Teachers. 

Percent. 

4-5 ,.. 

0 
5 
33 
5 
0 

0.00 

5-6 

11.03 

ft-7 

76.74 

7-8 

11.63 

8  or  more ,. 

.00 

Total 

43 

100.00 

Thirty-three  of  the  43  teachers  are  graduates  of  high  schools  and 
of  the  two-year  normal-school  course.  Five  have  three  years  of 
normal  school  or  college  work.  Of  the  five  who  have  had  only  five 
years'  schooling  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  four  attended  normal 
school  and  the  other  attended  college. 

Another  measure  of  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  is  her  inclina- 
tion to  keep  up  with  the  progressive  movements  in  education.  A 
teacher  may  do  this  by  attending  summer  school,  by  pursuing  uni- 
versity extension  courses,  or  by  extensive  reading. 

Twenty  of  the  43  elementary  teachers  report  that  they  have  at- 
tended summer  school  or  taken  extension  courses  within  the  past 
three  years.  The  number  should  be  larger.  Very  few  teachers  can 
be  progressive  unless  they  attend  school  for  several  weeks  every  three 
years.  A  normal-school  diploma  should  not  end  a  teacher's  prepara- 
tion, but  rather  begin  it. 

Though  not  all  of  the  Winchester  teachers  have  attended  school 
within  the  past  three  years,  practically  all  have  read  rather  volu- 
minously professional  books  treating  of  subjects  now  engaging  the 
attention  of  school  people.  Among  the  books  read  were  those  treat- 
ing of  educational  tests  and  measurements,  supervised  study,  motiva- 
tion, socialized  recitation,  the  project  method,  teaching  children  how 
to  study,  methods  of  teaching  citizenship,  and  health  teaching. 

TEACHING  EXPERIENCE. 

The  majority  of  the  elementary  teachers  have  had  ample  experience 
to  make  them  efficient,  25  of  the  43  having  taught  fifteen  or  more 
years,  and  34  ten  or  more  years.  None  has  had  less  than  four  years' 
experience.    Fourteen  of  the  43  have  had  less  than  four  years9  ex- 
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half  century  the  modern  city  has  deprived  children  of  two  of  the 
important  elements  in  their  education — i.  e.,  the  opportunity  for 
healthful  work  and  play.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  city 
is  a  metropolis  like  Boston  or  a  suburb  like  Winchester.  The  point 
is  that  the  modern  city  home,  whether  an  apartment  house  or  a 
suburban  home,  can  offer  few  educational  opportunities  in  the  way 
of  healthful  work  which  develops  the  ability  to  think  by  attacking 
problems  to  be  solved.  Unfortunately  for  the  children,  the  problems 
are  solved  so  far  as  shelter,  food,  and  clothes  are  concerned.  There 
is  no  planting  and  harvesting  to  be  done  in  the  city ;  there  are  few, 
if  any,  animals  to  be  taken  care  of ;  and  there  are  no  carpenter  shops 
or  forges  to  "  tinker  "  in,  thereby  enabling  the  children  to  learn  the 
ways  of  tools  and  materials.  Yet  children,  until  recently,  have  re- 
ceived much  of  their  education  through  the  opportunity  to  handle 
tools,  to  take  care  of  animals,  and  to  experiment  in  making  and 
using  things. 

CITIES  DEPRIVE  CHILDREN  OF  PLAY. 

But  not  only  does  the  city  deprive  children  of  the  opportunity  for 
healthful  work,  it  also  deprives  them  of  the  chance  for  wholesome 
play.    Children  are  not  naturally  bored  with  life;  they  are  full  of 
vivid  interest  in  it — in  investigating,  experimenting,  testing,  finding 
out  things.   And  yet  one  of  the  tragedies  of  city  life  is  the  number  of 
bored  and  idle  children  whom  anyone  can  see  standing  about  on  the 
streets,  sitting  on  doorsteps,  idling  away  the  time.    And  it  is  not 
surprising,  for  what  is  there  in  an  ordinary  city  street  to  arouse  the 
creative,  constructive-play  instinct  in  children?    The  irony  of  the 
situation  is  that  when  they  do  try  to  express  their  natural  instincts 
in  play,  they  are  often  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct.    Play  has 
become  a  crime  in  the  modern  city.    But  children  will  play,  and  if 
not  given  opportunity  for  the  wholesome  expression  of  it  they  -will 
express  it  in  other  ways,  for  the  city  street  is  a  most  efficient  educator. 
It  can  train  children  more  rapidly  in  the  wrong  direction  than  the 
traditional  school  with  nothing  but  books  and  school  seats  can  edu- 
cate them  in  the  right  direction.    Street  play  means  education  not  in 
health  and  strength  and  wholesome  living  but  precocious  education 
in  all  the  vicious  sides  of  city  life,  which  children  never  forget. 

SCHOOLS  MUST  PROVIDE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HEALTHFUL  WORIL  AND  PLAY. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  the  city 
school  must  not  only  supply  the  opportunity  for  study  in  attractive 
classrooms  under  wholesome  conditions  but  it  must  also  return  to  the 
children  the  opportunity  for  the  healthful  work  and  play  which  the 
home  no  longer  supplies.    The  school  must  have  shops  and  labora- 
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tories,  drawing  rooms  and  music  rooms,  auditoriums,  gymnasiums, 
playgrounds,  and  kindergartens.  These  are  the  essential  minimum 
requirements  of  a  modern  school  plant.  It  must  be  a  place  where 
the  children  can  not  only  master  the  three  R's  but  also  find  the 
opportunity  to  develop  their  special  talents,  for  democratic  education 
means  variety  of  opportunity  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  each 
individual.  Too  many  children  now  are  graduated  to  the  sidewalk 
as  failures  because  the  school  has  tried  to  make  them  measure  up 
to  a  uniform  standard  instead  of  giving  them  the  opportunity  to 
express  the  best  that  is  in  them.  But  that  opportunity  does  not  come 
through  exhortation  but  through  the  chance  for  children  to  try  them- 
selves out  in  many  different  lines  of  work.  We  say  that  "  children 
learn  by  doing."  If  that  is  so,  then  the  school  must  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  do  something;  it  must  become  a  place  where  children 
can  live  by  taking  part  in  the  wholesome  activities  by  which  children 
have  always  been  educated.  Moreover,  if  these  educational  principles 
are  important  for  native-born  children,  they  are  even  more  important 
for  children  of  foreign-born  parents,  who  can  do  far  less  than  the 
American-born  parent  in  counteracting  the  undesirable  effects  of  city 
life  upon  their  children. 

FORTY    PER    CENT    OF    THE    FATHERS    OF    PUBLIC-SCHOOL    CHILDREN    ARE 

FOREIGN-BORN. 

The  general  impressions  about  a  city  and  the  actual  facts  about  it 
are  often  very  different.  The  general  impression  about  Winchester 
is  that  it  is  a  residential  suburb.  That  is  true,  but  it  is  only  part  of 
the  truth.  It  is  also  true  that  in  Winchester  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  industries.  There  is  a  tannery,  a  laundry,  a  marble  factory,  a 
gelatin  and  glue  factory,  a  watch-hands  factory.  Besides,  there  are 
factories  for  making  felt,  felt  wheels,  petticoats,  leather  machinery, 
and  spindles.  This  means  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation comprises  working  people  whose  children  attend  the  public 
schools.  Moreover,  the  parents  of  a  large  number  of  public-school 
children  are  foreign-born.  In  1919  forty  per  cent  of  the  fathers  of 
public-school  children  in  Winchester  were  foreign-born.  Nineteen 
countries  were  represented — Austria,  Brazil,  Canada,  Denmark,  Eng- 
land, Finland,  France,  Germany,  India,  Ireland,  Italy,  Mexico,  Nor- 
way, Poland,  Portugal,  Russia,  Scotland,  Sweden,  and  the  West 
Indies.  Of  the  parents  of  children  in  the  Chapin  School  84  per 
cent  were  foreign-born,  and  49  per  cent  of  the  parents  of  children  in 
the  Rumford  School  were  foreign-born.  Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the 
parents  of  children  in  the  Gifford  School,  28  per  cent  in  the  Wash- 
ington School,  39  per  cent  in  the  Prince  School,  37  per  cent  in  the 
Wadleigh  School,  and  37  per  cent  in  the  high  school  were  foreign- 
born.  (See  following  table.) 
25016°— 21 3 
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Distribution  of  birthplaces  of  male  parents  or  guardians  of  children  in  Win- 

chester  schools,  May,  1920} 


United 

Ireland. 

Italy. 

r>ftTwift 

Bnf. 
land. 

Sweden. 

Scat- 

States. 

taring. ' 

Schools. 

a 

u 

a 
S 

At 

14 

11 
10 

8 

i 

12 
6 
5 

64 

! 

hi 

« 

A« 

5 
3 
5 

69 

• 

X 

I 

I 

1 

1 

8 

i 

0 
3 
1 

i 

* 

2 

I 

0 
4 

2 

Jl 

I 

% 

8 
7 
1 
8 

J 

8 

1 
1 

I 
I 

2 

3 
1 
3 

I 

6 
2 
8 

• 

1 
1 

55 
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8 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 

*> 

a 

S 
Is 

4 
4 
2 

3 

4 
2 
4 
5 
6 

a 
i 

TotaL 

High 

170 
137 
75 
14 
64 
22 
3d 
39 
27 
28 
42 
53 

63 
63 

61 
15 
88 
51 
72 
68 
87 
85 
28 
92 

38 
25 
11 

7 

30 
30 
10 
2 
2 
3 
6 
6 
1 

11 

14 
9 
2 
3 
7 

12 

11 

3 

271 

"Wadleigh 

21S 

108 

C'hapin 

93 

Wymnii 

n 

Itiiiuforci 

ii 

3 
2 

26 
6 
4 

3 

7 

a 

"Washington 

36 

Gilford 

Highland 

1 

2 

5 

9 

57 
31 

Mystic 

4 

3 
1 

6 
2 
2 

33 

Parochial 

06 

1 

3d 

2 

34 

23 

"ii* 
3 

8 

6 

14f 

Pri  vato 

88 

Total 

707 

60 

154 

13 

126 

11 

106 

9 

30 

3 

24 

2 

87 

3 

1.133 

1  Each  parent  is  counted  once  and  assigned  to  school  attended  by  oldest  child. 

2  Includes  Scotland  8,  Russia  7,  Germany  5,  Denmark  4,  Norway  2,  France  2,   West 
Indies  2,  Finland  a,  Austria  2.  India  1,  Mexico  1,  Portugal  1,  Poland  1,  Brazil  1. 

This  large  percentage  of  public-school  children  having  foreign- 
born  parents  means  that  the  educational  problem  is  far  more  difficult 
than  formerly.    It  means  that  the  school  must  really  be  the  u  melt- 
ing pot "  of  all  these  diverse  elements.    It  means  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  Winchester  erect  the  best  type  of  modern  school  building, 
which  shall  serve  as  a  social  center,  and  which  shall  give  the  children 
the  opportunity  to  develop  the  particular  talents  which  all  these 
different  nationalities  bring  to  America.    Certainly  if  the  modern 
city  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  playgrounds,  shops,  and  science 
laboratories  for  American  children,  it  makes  it  even  more  important 
to  provide  such  facilities  for  children  of  the  foreign  born,  since  the 
crowded  conditions  under  which  the  latter  live  are  such  that  public 
playgrounds  are  absolutely  essential,  if  they  are  to  get  the  whole- 
some exercise  necessary  for  every  growing  child.    Again,  because  of 
the  limited  income  of  their  families,  these  children  have,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  far  less  opportunity  than  the  American  child  to  develop 
their  gifts  in  handwork,  music,  drawing,  and  science. 

There  are  organizations  in  Winchester  devoted  to  Americanization 
work,  but  apparently  there  is  little  realization  of  the  fact  that  the 
best  Americanization  work  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  erect 
modern  school  buildings  in  which  children  could  be  wholesomely 
occupied  all  day,  and  which  parents  could  use  in  the  evening  as  social 
centers. 


QUESTIONS  THAT  MUST  BE  ANSWERED  IN  PLANNING  A  BUILDING  PI 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  in  developing  a  building 
program  Winchester  has  much  to  do  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  &n<l 
also  prepare  for  the  future  in  giving  its  children  the  best  typo  ol! 
modern  educational  opportunity.    In  order  to  plan  a  building 
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gram  wisely  and  with  due  regard  to  economy,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
answers  to  the  following  questions  (1)  What  is  the  present  school 
population?     (2)   What  is  the  enrollment  in  the  public  schools? 

(3)  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  past  five  years? 

(4)  In  what  part  of  the  city  is  the  increase  in  the  future  likely  to 
come?  (5)  In  order  to  eliminate  present  congestion  and  also  to 
provide  for  future  growth,  how  many  and  what  kind  of  new  build- 
ings should  be  erected  and  in  what  parts  of  the  city?  (6)  What 
appropriation  is  necessary  to  carry  out  an  adequate  building 
program? 

SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT. 

On  October  80,  1919,  there  were  1,662  children  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools.  Of  this  number,  1,342  were  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Five  years  before  (Oct.  30, 1914)  there  were  1,847  children,  of  whom 
1,501  were  in  elementary  schools.  In  other  words*  there  has  been 
a  decrease  of  185  children  in  all  the  schools  and  159  in  the  elementary 
schools  alone.  Obviously,  then,  congestion  is  not  the  chief  problem 
in  a  building  program  for  Winchester.  In  fact,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  table,  there  are  four  more  classrooms  than  there  are 
classes  in  the  public  schools.  The  problem  to  be  solved  in  planning 
a  building  program  for  Winchester  is  to  provide  school  buildings 
with  modern  facilities  for  all  the  children  and  buildings  so  arranged 
as  to  make  possible  a  more  economical  organization  of  the  schools. 
The  situation  respecting  enrollment  and  distribution  among  the 
schools  of  the  city  for  the  period  1914-1919  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Public-school  enrollment  by  schools,  19H  and  1919 — Capacity  of  school  build- 
ings;  number  of  regular  classrooms,  number  of  classrooms  required. 


Grades. 

Capac- 
ity, on 
basis 
o(40 
pupils 
iaa 
class. 

Total  enroll 
ment. 

Increase 
(+)or 

decrease 
(-)m 

number 

of  pupils 

1919. 

Classrooms. 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 

Nfcom  of  schools. 

Octo- 
ber. 
1914. 

Octo- 
lOltf. 

Num- 
ber 
avail- 
able. 

Num- 
ber re- 
quired. 

Excess 

or 

avail- 
able 
over  re- 
quired. 

Princi- 
pals. 

1.  Chapln 

iK-l-fl 
1-6 
3-4 
1-4 
1-4 
1-5 
1-6 
6-8 

820 
160 
80 
80 
160 
160 
160 
320 

}  too 

260 
151 
78 
66 
153 
146 
173 
338 

152 
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132 
61 
61 
116 
117 
144 
330 

161 

-  40 

-  19 

-  17 
+    6 

-  37 

-  29 
-29 

-  3 

+    • 

8 
4 

2 

2 
4 
4 
4 

•6 

6 
4 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
9 

4 

2 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

•1 
1 

6 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
9 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2.  Gifford 

4.  Mystic 

5.  Rumford 

7.  Wyman 

8.  Wadleigh 

9.  Prince 

Total  elementary. . . 

1,640 

1,501 
346 

1,342 
320 

-189 
-  26 

41 

37 

4 

33 
19 

9 
1 

1,847 

1,662 

-186 

•52 

10 

»  Ktndercarten  and  grades  1  to  6. 
s  Also  1  shop  and  1  sewing  room. 
*  One  less  than  the  number  required. 


«  Kindergarten,  special  grades,  and  grades  6  and  7. 
■  Also  3  special  rooms. 
•  Also  3  special  teachers. 
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TOO  MANY  SMALL  BUILDINGS.  "^ 

At  the  present  time  Winchester,  like  many  other  New  England 
cities,  is  handicapped  by  having  too  many  small  buildings.  This 
means  greater  cost  of  upkeep,  as  well  as  of  initial  outlay ;  also  fewer 
modem  facilities  for  the  children.  In  a  large  school  with  many  chil- 
dren a  community  can  afford  to  give  a  greater  variety  of  facilities. 
For  example,  a  school  of  1,200  pupils  can  afford  such  facilities  as  an 
auditorium,  shops,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  library,  etc.,  whereas 
if  the  children  were  housed  in  two  school  buildings  with  separate 
sites,  equipment,  teaching  force,  and  janitorial  service,  the  total  ex- 
pense of  upkeep  would  obviously  be  much  greater.  In  other  words, 
the  city  has  something  to  learn  from  the  country  in  the  matter  of 
both  the  social  and  financial  advantages  of  the  consolidated  school 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Winchester  has  just  about  enough  children  in 
the  public  elementary  schools  to  make  one  good-sized  school ;  owing 
to  local  sentiment  and  local  conditions,  however,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  have  at  least  three — one  for  the  west  side,  one  for  the 
east  side,  and  one  for  the  north  end. 

TWO  METHODS  OF  MEETING  THE  BUILDING  SITUATION. 

Evidently,  to  provide  for  increase  in  enrollment,  and  also  to  provide 
the  modern  school  facilities  in  which  Winchester  is  so  sadly  lacking, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  done  nothing  in  the  way  of 
school  building  f  or  jiearly  20  years,  will  involve  considerable  expense 
and  careful  planning.  There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  program 
can  be  worked  out. 

The  first  method  would  attempt  to  solve  the  situation  by  the  usual 
procedure  of  adding  classrooms  or  new  buildings  without  changing 
the  traditional  school  organization.  All  children  would  be  expected 
to  be  in  school  seats  at  the  same  time,  and  if  provision  were  made  for 
special  activities,  such  as  shops  or  cooking  rooms,  the  classrooms 
would  remain  vacant  when  such  facilities  were  in  use.  If  such 
special  facilities  were  provided,  therefore,  they  would  have  to  be  in 
addition  to  a  classroom  for  every  class. 

THE   WORK-STUDT-PLAY   PLAN   OF   ORGANIZATION. 

A  second  possible  method  of  solving  the  building  problem  of  Win- 
chester is  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  work-study-play  plan, 
now  in  operation  in  some  SO  or  40  cities  in  the  country.  This  plan 
developed  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  peculiar  school  problems  cre- 
ated by  the  modern  city.  It  grew  out  of  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that,  as  in  the  case  in  Winchester,  the  growth  of  cities  makes  the  edu- 
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cational  problem  far  more  difficult  than  formerly — in  fact,  has  cre- 
ated a  new  school  problem.  The  plan  represents  an  attempt  to  meet 
these  new  conditions  and  to  make  it  practicable,  both  administra- 
tively and  financially,  for  school  administrators  to  provide  not  only 
classroom  accommodations  but  also  such  modern  educational  facili- 
ties, as  gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  shops,  and  laboratories,  where  chil- 
dren may  be  kept  wholesomely  occupied  in  study  and  work  and  play. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  plan  taken  from  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation bulletin,  1919,  No.  50,  part  1 :  The  Public  School  System  of 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Briefly,  the  plan  is  this :  A  school  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  having  the 
same  number  of  classes,  and  each  containing  all  the  eight  or  nine  grades.  The 
first  part,  which  we  wiU  call  the  "A  School,"  comes  to  school  in  the  morning, 
say,  at  8.30,  and  goes  to  classrooms  for  academic  work.  While  this  school  is  in 
the  classrooms,  it  obviously  can  not  use  any  of  the  special  facilities ;  therefore, 
the  other  school — "B  School" — goes  to  the  special  activities,  one-third  to  the 
auditorium,  one-third  to  the  playground,  and  one-third  is  divided  among  such 
activities  as  the  shops,  laboratories,  drawing,  and  music  studies.  At  the  end  of 
one  of  two  periods — that  is,  when  the  first  group  of  children  has  remained, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  school  authorities,  in  school  seats  as  long  as 
is  good  for  them  at  one  time — the  A  School  goes  to  the  playground,  auditorium, 
and  other  special  facilities,  while  the  B  School  goes  to  the  classroom. 

Under  this  reorganization  on  the  work-study-play  plan  all  the  children  would 
have  not  only  the  same  amount  of  time  for  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, and  history,  as  formerly — 210  minutes— but  also  50  minutes  of  play 
every  day,  50  minutes  a  day  of  auditorium,  and  50  minutes  a  day  of  shopwork 
every  day  in  the  week  for  a  third  of  the  year ;  science  every  day  for  a  third  of 
the  year,  and  drawing  or  music  every  day  for  a  third  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  gives  a  possible  program  for  the  "A  School."  It  will 
be  recalled  that  there  are  12  classes  in  this  "A  School,"  which  are  divided 
into  3  divisions  of  4  classes  each :  Division  1,  upper  grades ;  division  2,  interme- 
diate grades ;  division  3,  primary  grades. 

The  "A  School:9 


Regular  activities. 

Special  activities. 

School  hours. 

Academic  instruction. 

Auditorium. 

Play  and  physical 
training. 

Cooking,  shop, 
science,  etc. 

8.30-  9.20 

Arithmetic— Divisions   1, 

2,3. 
Language— Divisions  1, 2, 

3. 

9. 20-10. 10 

10.10-11.00 

Entire  "A  School" 

Division3 

Division  2. 

11.00-12.00 
12.00-  1.00 

Reading— Divisions  1,  2, 
3. 

History  and  geography- 
Divisions  1, 2, 3. 

at  luncheon. 

1.00-  1.50 

1.60-  2.40 

Division  3 

Division  1. 

2.40-  3.30 

Division  2 

Division  3 

Division  1. 
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The  u  B  School99 


Regular  activities. 

Special  activities. 

School  hours. 

Academic  Instruction. 

Auditorium. 

Play  and  physical 
trainmg. 

Cooking,  shop, 
science,  et*. 

8.30-  0.20 

Division  2 

Division  1. 

9. 20-10. 10 

Division  2. 

Division  t. 

10.10-11.00 

Arithmetic— Divisions   1, 

2,3. 
Language— Divisions  1,  2, 

3. 

11.00-12.00 

12.00-  1.00 
1.00-  1.50 

Entire  "B  School' 
Division  1 

'  at  luncheon. 

Division  2. 

1.50-  2.40 

Reading — Divisions  1,  2, 

3. 
History  and  geography— 

Division*  1, 2, 3. 

2.40-3.30 

This  program  represents  a  change  in  the  traditional  method  in  several  im- 
portant points.  In  the  first  place,  it  breaks  tip  the  custom  of  having  all  children 
in  classrooms  at  the  same  time  and  letting  the  classrooms  lie  idle  when  the 
children  go  to  the  auditorium,  shops,  and  playground.  In  other  words,  it  ap- 
plies to  the  public  school  the  principle  on  which  all  other  public-service  institu- 
tions are  run  ;  that  is,  the  multiple  use  of  all  facilities  all  the  time.  For  example; 
it  Is  evident  that  our  transportation  system  is  made  possible  because  of  the  fact 
that  all  people  do  not  wish  to  ride  at  exactly  the  same  time;  concerts  and 
theaters  are  made  available  to  many  people  because  one  person  can  use  an- 
other's seat  when  he  does  not  want  to  use  it;  hotels  can  accommodate  thou- 
sands of  people  because  they  are  not  run  on  the  principle  of  reserving  each 
room  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  single  individual  during  the  whole  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  public-school  system  has  been  run  on  the  principle  of 
reserving  a  seat  for  each  child  during  the  whole  year.  All  children  have  to  be 
in  school  seats  from  9  to  12  a.  m  and  from  1  to  3  p.  m. ;  all  have  to  go  home  to 
lunch  at  the  same  time;  and  at  3  o'clock  all  are  dismissed  and  turned  out  to 
play. 

There  would,  after  all,  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  principle  of  other 
public-service  institutions,  i.  e.,  multiple  use  of  facilities  all  the  time,  shonltl 
not  apply  to  the  school,  nor  any  reason  why  all  children  should  be  in  classrooms 
at  the  same  time,  nor  why  the  special  facilities  should  be  used  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  day,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  children  receive  during  the 
day  the  required  amount  of  academic  work.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  problem  of  providing  enough  classrooms,  or  playgrounds,  or  audito- 
riums for  the  mass  of  children  is  ever  to  be  met  if  all  children  have  to  be 
in  classrooms  at  the  same  time,  and  If  all  children  have  to  play  at  once.  More- 
over, there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  from  an  educational  standpoint  why  chil- 
dren should  all  have  to  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

PRINCIPLE  OF  MULTIPLE  USE  MAKES  MODERN  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  FINANCIALLY 

PRACTICABLE. 


Fortunately,  however,  If  the  principle  of  multiple  use  Is  applied  to  public- 
school  facilities,  it  is  possible  to  provide  not  only  adequate  classroom  accom- 
modations but  also  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  and  shops  for  the  mass  of  chil- 
dren. In  fact,  accommodations  may  be  provided  in  all  facilities,  if  they  are 
in  use  constantly  by  alternating  groups,  at  less  cost  than  regular  classrooms 
alone  may  be  provided  on  the  basis  of  a  reserved  seat  for  every  child.    For 
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ample,  in  a  24-class  school,  under  the  traditional  plan,  24  classrooms  are  needed 
in  addition  to  all  the  other  special  facilities.  Under  the  work-study-play 
plan  only  12  classrooms  are  needed.  The  classroom,  however,  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive unit  in  the  school,  therefore  since  only  half  the  usual  number  of  class- 
rooms is  needed,  i.  e.,  classrooms  in  a  24-class  school,  the  cost  of  the  remainder 
is  released  for  all  the  other  special  facilities. 

FTJETTHTTJTY  OV   THE   PROGRAM*  \ 

A  program  based  upon  the  multiple  use  of  facilities  not  only  makes  possible 
modern  educational  advantages  for  the  children  but  It  also  makes  it  possible 
to  have  a  flexible  program.  A  study  of  the  different  types  of  these  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  shows  that  It  is  possible  for  a  community  to 
adapt  the  program  to  Its  particular  needs.  For  example,  It  is  possible  to 
arrange  to  have  the  school  begin  at  8.30,  8.45,  or  9  a.  m.,  or  any  other  hour 
desired.  Or,  if  the  school  begins  at  8.30  and  certain  parents  object  to  having 
their  children  leave  for  school  so  early,  it  is  possible  to  put  these  children  in 
the  "  B  School,"  which  begins  the  day  with  special  activities ;  in  this  case  the 
children  can  omit  the  play  period  from  8.30  to  9.20  and  arrive  at  school  at  9.20. 
Or  again,  many  parents  prefer  to  have  their  children  take  special  music  lessons 
after  school.  It  often  happens  that  home  work  or  staying  after  school  inter- 
feres with  these  lessons.  Under  the  work-study-play  plan  it  is  possible  to  put 
such  children  in  the  "A  School"  and  let  them  omit  the  play  period  or  the 
auditorium  In  the  afternoon  from  2.40  to  3.30  p.  m.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
reason  why  children  should  not  be  given  credit  for  these  out-of -school  activities 
if  so  desired.  Again,  a  child  who  is  backward  in  a  special  subject,  such  as 
arithmetic,  and  is  being  held  back  in  a  grade  because  he  can  not  master  that 
subject,  can  double  up  in  arithmetic  for  a  number  of  weeks  by  omitting  the 
auditorium  period  until  he  lias  made  up  the  work  and  is  ready  to  go  on  with 
his  grade.  As  for  the  special  activities,  each  community  and  each  section  of 
the  city  can  have  the  special  facilities  which  the  school  authorities  and  parents 
desire. 

THE  SCHOOL  TAKES  OVEB  THE  STREET  TIME  OF  THE  CHILD. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  one  of  the  most  undesirable  elements  in  the  life  of 
city  children  is  the  street  life  in  which  they  have  hitherto  spent  so  large  a  part 
of  their  time.  The  average  city  school  is  in  session  about  180  days  In  the  year. 
Tliis  means  that  even  though  all  the  children  attended  the  entire  time,  they 
would  still  be  out  of  school  185  days  in  the  year.  Obviously,  because  of  the 
conditions  of  modern  city  life  it  is  necessary  that  the  school  take  over  some  of 
the  time  now  spent  by  the  child  on  the  city  streets,  especially  the  school  year. 
At  present  if  10  hours  of  the  24  are  allowed  for  sleep,  and  6  for  meals  and 
home  duties,  there  still  remains  8  hours  to  be  accounted  for.  Even  if  the  chil- 
dren were  in  school  5  hours  every  day  there  would  still  be  3  hours  left,  and 
as  is  well  known  these  hours  are  spent  on  the  city  streets  and  not  always  to 
the  child's  advantage.  At  least  one  or  two  of  these  should  be  taken  over  by 
the  school,  and  wholesome  activity  in  work  and  play  provided. 

The  work-study-play  plan  does  this  by  lengthening  the  school  day  an  hour 
or  more  as  each  community  may  desire,  and  by  offering  to  the  children  the 
wholesome  activity  in  shops  and  laboratories  and  on  the  playgrounds,  which  is 
so  essential  for  them.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  length- 
ening of  the  school  day  does  not  necessarily  lengthen  the  number  of  teaching 
hours  of  any  teacher.  It  is  necessary  that  she  be  around  the  building  six 
hours,  but  she  need  not  teach  more  than  five  hours. 
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How  this  plan  can  be  adapted  to  the  school  needs  of  Winchester  will 
be  explained  in  the  discussion  that  follows. 

A  BUILDING  PROGRAM. 

Three  alternative  plans  are  offered  in  the  following  discussion.  In 
all  three  plans  the  aim  has  been  to  give  to  all  children,  whether  in 
elementary  schools  or  junior  high  schools,  modern  school  advan- 
tages— playgrounds,  auditoriums,  shops,  and  laboratories.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  plans  is  that  Plan  I  is  based  upon  the  erection  of  two 
combination  elementary  and  junior  high  school  buildings  (west  side 
and  north  end),  and  one  6-grade  school  (east  side),  Plan  II  is  based 
upon  the  erection  of  one  separate  junior  high  school  (west  side) 
and  one  combination  elementary  and  junior  high  school  (north  end) 
and  two  6-grade  schools  (east  and  west  sides) ;  while  Plan  III  is 
based  upon  the  erection  of  one  separate  junior  high  school  (west 
side)  and  three  6-grade  schools  (east  side,  west  side,  and  north  end). 
The  cost  of  the  buildings  and  the  number  of  teachers  required  under 
each  plan  are  given  on  the  basis  both  of  the  work-study-play  plan 
of  organization  and  of  the  traditional  plan  of  school  organization. 

PLAN   I. 

[Based  on  having  two  combination  elementary  and  junior  high  schools.] 

1.  West  side, — Erect  a  new  school  building  on  the  west  side.  Make 
it  a  combination  elementary  and  junior  high  school.  House  in  it  the 
pupils  from  Wyman,  Prince,  Mystic,  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
from  Wadleigh,  and  the  children  of  the  first  year  of  high  school 
who  reside  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  thus  constituting  the  ninth 
grade  of  this  junior  high  school.  The  enrollment  would  then  be  as 
follows : 

Pupils. 

Wyman  School 144 

Prince  (minus  the  seventh  grade) 88 

Mystic  School 61 

Seventh  and  eighth  grades,  Wadleigh  and  Prince 321 

First  grade  in  high  school 123 

Total  (making  19  classes) 737 

Make  this  a  24-class  school,  thus  allowing  for  a  growth  of  5  classes 
or  200  pupils.  Under  the  work-study-play  plan  the  building  would 
contain  12  classrooms  and  a  kindergarten,  an  auditorium  and  gym- 
nasium (and  swimming  pool,  if  desired),  2  shops  for  boys,  2  shops 
for  girls,  2  science  laboratories,  1  drawing  room,  1  music  room — 21 
units.  At  a  cost  of  $16,000  per  classroom  unit,  this  would  make 
$336,000.  Under  the  traditional  plan  of  school  organization,  33  units 
would  be  needed,  which  would  bring  the  cost  to  $528,000. 
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2.  North  end. — Erect  a  new  building  at  the  north  end,  to  be  a  com- 
bination elementary  and  junior  high  school.  The  pupils  from  Wash- 
ington, Chapin,  and  Rumford  Schools  should  be  housed  in  this 
building.  The  enrollment  would  then  be  as  follows  (not  including 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  who  now  go  to  Wadleigh  and 
Prince.  These  pupils  should  be  included  in  the  number  to  attend 
the  new  school,  but  it  was  impossible  to  include  them,  as  it  was  not 
possible  to  get  the  number  in  Wadleigh  who  came  from  the  north 

end) : 

Pupils. 
Chapin  School 220 

Washington 11 7 

Rumford 116 

Total  (making  12  classes) 453 

Make  this  into  an  18-class  school,  allowing  for  a  growth  of  at  least 
6  classes.  This  would  necessitate  a  building  of  9  classrooms  and  1 
kindergarten,  1  shop  for  girls,  1  for  boys,  1  science  laboratory,  1 
drawing  room,  1  music  room,  an  auditorium,  and  a  gymnasium — 15 
units.  This  would  cost  approximately  $240,000.  Under  the  tradi- 
tional type  of  school  organization,  24  units  would  be  needed,  which 
would  bring  the  cost  to  $384,000. 

3.  East  side. — Consolidate  Highland,  Gifford,  and  the  sixth  grade 
in  Wadleigh  into  a  six-grade  school  on  the  east  side.  The  enrollment 
would  then  be  as  follows : 

Pupila. 

Wadleigh  (sixth  grade) 82 

Highland  61 

Gifford  132 

Total  (making  7  classes) 275 

The  enrollment  in  this  school  is  not  likely  to  increase,  as  it  is  in  a 
part  of  the  city  that  is  not  growing.  This  school  could  be  made  into 
an  8-class  school.  Wadleigh  has  8  classrooms,  2  shops,  and  a  room 
for  play  or  for  another  shop  in  the  basement.  Four  of  the  rooms 
could  be  used  as  classrooms,  1  as  a  nature-study  room,  1  as  a  drawing 
and  music  room;  2  could  be  turned  into  an  auditorium,  and  the  attic 
could  be  made  into  a  gymnasium,  which,  with  the  play  space  down- 
stairs, could  give  enough  indoor  play  space.*  The  outdoor  play- 
ground space  is  too  small,  but  it  is  large  enough  for  one-sixth  of 
the  school  #to  play  in  at  one  time,  as  would  be  necessary  under  the 
work-study-play  plan. 

As  there  is  not  enough  space  in  the  Wadleigh  School  for  the 
kindergarten  children,  and  as  it  is  important  to  continue  to  use  the 
Gifford  School,  it  is  suggested  that  two  rooms  in  Gifford  be  used  for 
the  kindergarten,  and  the  other  two  rooms  for  additional  shops  when 
considered  desirable. 
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The  cost  of  changes  and  additional  equipment  would  approximate 
$5,000.  Under  the  traditional  plan  of  school  organization,  two  units 
plus  an  auditorium  and  a  gymnasium  would  be  needed.  This  would 
necessitate  using  Gilford  as  an  annex,  or  cutting  out  these  activities. 
The  cost  of  reconstruction  in  either  school  would  be  the  same,  $5,00<>. 
But  the  cost  of  overhead  would  be  greater. 

Summary  of  costs  and  capacity l — Plan  L 


Under  the  work-study-play 

plan. 

Under  traditional  plan  of 
school  organisation. 

Buildings. 

Num- 
ber of 
units. 

Cost. 

Classes 

provided 
for. 

Num- 
ber of 
units. 

Cost. 

Clas^-s 
provided 

far. 

1.  New  school  buildings  for  24  classes,  on  the 
wost  side 

21 
15 

1336,000 

240,000 
5,000 

24 

18 
8 

S3 
24 

$528,000 

384,000 
5,000 

24 

2.  New  school  building  at  north  end,  for  18 
classes 

13 

8.  Reconstruction  of  Wadlefgh 

i 

Total 

36 

581,000 

50 

57 

017,000 

99 

1  This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  sites  for  (1)  and  (2). 


plan  n. 


Among  plans  for  building  programs  which  h&ve  been  suggested  at 
various  times  for  the  Winchester  schools,  the  proposal  has  been 
made  that  a  separate  building  for  the  junior  high  school  be  erected. 
Plans  II  and  III  show  how  this  can  be  done,  first  (Plan  II)  on  the 
basis  of  having  a  separate  junior  high  school  for  east  and  west  side 
children,  and  a  combination  elementary  and  junior  high  school  for 
the  north  end;  and  second  (Plan  III),  on  the  basis  of  having  one 
junior  high  school  for  all  children  in  the  city  and  three  six-grade 
schools. 

Plan  II  would  then  involve  erecting  the  following  buildings : 

L  West  side. — An  elementary  school  to  accommodate  the  elemen- 
tary school  pupils  from  Wyman,  Mystic,  and  Prince  (minus  the 
seventh  grade) ,  293  pupils,  or  8  classes.  A  building  should  be  erected 
to  accommodate  at  least  10  classes,  so  as  to  allow  for  growth.  This 
would  mean  a  building,  under  the  work-study-play  plan,  of  5  class- 
rooms and  a  kindergarten,  4  special  rooms,  an  auditorium,  and  a 
gymnasium,  10  units,  $160,000.  Under  the  traditional  plan,  10  class- 
rooms would  be  needed,  making  14  units ;  cost,  $240,000. 

2.  A  junior  high  school  on  the  west  side  to  accommodate  the  sev- 
enth, eighth,  and  ninth  grades  from  the  east  and  west  sides,  444 
pupils,  or  12  classes.  It  would  be  necessary  to  erect  a  building  to 
accommodate  at  least  16  classes.  This  would  require  under  the  work- 
study-play  plan,  8  classrooms  and  8  special  rooms,  16  units,  $256,000. 
Under  the  traditional  plan  it  would  require  24  units,  $384,000. 
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8.  North  end. — Erect  a  combination  elementary  and  junior  high 
school,  as  per  Plan  I. 

4.  East  side. — Reconstruct  Wadleigh  into  a  six-grade  school,  as  per 
Plan  I. 

The  total  cost  of  a  building  program  under  Plan  II  would  be  as 
follows : 


Cost  of  building  program  on  basis  of  one  separate  junior  high  school  and  one 
combination  elementary  and  junior  high  school — Plan  11. 


Under  the  work-study-play 
plan. 

Under  the  traditional  plan. 

Buildings. 

Num- 
ber of 
units. 

Cost. 

Number 

of 
classes. 

Num- 
ber of 

units. 

Cost 

Number 

of 
classes. 

1.  New  elementary  school  building,  west 
side  tOela&MS i 

10 

16 

15 

$160,000 
256,000 

240,000 
5,000 

10 

16 

18 
8 

15 
24 

24 

$240,000 

384,000 

384,000 
5,000 

10 

2.  Junior  high  school,  west  side,  14  classes.. 

3.  Combination  elementary  and  Junior  high 

school  building,  north  end,  18  classes.. 

4.  ■Reconstruction  of  Wadleigh 

16 

18 

8 

Total 

41 

661,000 

58 

63 

1,013,000 

52 

.  

FLAN    in. 


[Based  on  the  plan  of  having  one  junior  high  school  for  all  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grade  pupils,  and  three  elementary  school  buildings,  containing  only  grades  1  to  6, 
inclusive.] 

1.  Erect  a  6-grade  school  on  the  west  side,  as  per  Plan  I. 

2.  Erect  a  6-grade  school  on  the  east  side,  as  recommended  in 
Plans  I  and  II;  cost,  $5,000. 

3.  Erect  a  6-grade  school  in  the  north  end.  Chapin,  220 ;  Washing- 
ton, 117;  Rumford,  116;  total,  453,  or  12  classes.  Make  this  into  a 
16-class  school.  This  would  necessitate  having  a  building  of  8  class- 
rooms and  a  kindergarten,  1  shop  for  girls,  1  for  boys,  1  nature- 
study  room,  1  drawing  room,  1  music  room,  an  auditorium  and 
gymnasium,  14  units.  This  would  cost  approximately  $224,000. 
Under  the  traditional  type  of  school  organization  22  units  would  be 
needed,  which  would  bring  the  cost  to  $352,000. 

4.  Erect  a  junior  high  school  to  accommodate  all  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades  in  the  city. 

It  would  then  be  necessary  to  erect  a  junior  high  school  to  accom- 
modate 18  classes,  thus  allowing  for  a  growth  of  6  classes.  This 
would  require  9  classrooms  and  8  special  rooms,  17  units,  $272,000. 
Under  the  traditional  plan  it  would  require  26  units,  $416,000. 
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Summary  of  costs  and  capacity  on  basis  of  one  junior  high  school  and  three 

six-grade  schools — Plan  III. 


Under  the  work-study-play 
plan. 

Under  the  traditional  plan. 

Buildings. 

Num- 
ber of 
units. 

Cost. 

Number 
classes. 

Num- 
ber  of 
units. 

Cost 

Number 
of 

1.  Six-grade  school  on  the  vest  side 

10 

$160,000 

5,000 

224,000 

272,000 

10 

8 

16 

18 

15 

22 
26 

6240,000 
6,000 

852,000 
416,000 

10 

2.  Six -grade  school  on  east  side 

8 

3.  Six-grade  school  at  north  end 

16 
17 

16 

4.  Junior  high  school 

18 

Total 

41 

661,000 

62 

63 

1,013,000 

62 

COMPARISON  OF  COSTS  UNDER  THE  THREE  FLANS. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  under  the  work-study-play 
plan,  Plan  I  would  cost  $581,000,  as  against  $661,000  under  Plan  II 
or  III,  a  difference  of  $80,000.  Under  the  traditional  type  of  school 
organization  Plan  I  would  cost  $917,000,  as  against  $1,013,000  under 
Plan  II  or  III,  a  difference  of  $96,000. 

Plans  II  and  III  cost  the  same,  the  difference  being  that  the  junior 
high  school  under  Plan  III  would  be  larger  and  the  six-grade  school 
at  the  north"  end  smaller  than  under  Plan  II. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  number  of  teachers  required  under  these 
plans. 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  REQUIRED. 

According  to  the  1919  annual  school  report  of  Winchester,  there 
were  33  teachers  in  the  elementary  school  and  9  principals,  total  42 ; 
in  the  high  school,  19  teachers  and  1  principal;  and  in  addition,  3 
special  teachers,  making  a  grand  total  in  the  teaching  force  of  65. 

In  the  building  program  as  suggested  the  number  of  elementary 
teachers  required  on  the  basis  of  the  present  number  of  classes  \fould 
be  as  follows :  In  Plan  I,  under  the  work-study-play  plan,  47  teach- 
ers, or  5  more  than  at  present  employed.  Under  the  traditional 
plan,  57  teachers,  or  15  more  than  at  present  employed. 

In  Plans  II  and  III  under  the  work-study-play  plan,  54  teachers 
would  be  needed,  i.  e.,  12  more  than  are  now  employed;  under  the 
traditional  plan  58,  or  16  more  than  at  present  employed.  (See  fol- 
lowing table.) 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  not  only  are  more  teachers 
needed  under  the  traditional  plan,  but  even  under  such  circumstances 
special  teachers  of  drawing,  music,  nature  study,  auditorium,  and 
play  are  not  included.  If  these  special  teachers  were  included,  as 
they  are  in  the  estimate  under  the  work-study-play  plan,  it  would 
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bring  the  number  of  teachers  under  Plan  I  to  65  and  Plan  II  to  74, 
as  contrasted  with  47  and  64,  respectively,  under  the  work-study- 
play  plan.    (See  following  table.) 

Teachers  required  under  the  work-study-play  organization — Plan  I. 


Schools. 

Regular 
teachers. 

Special 
teachers. 

Teachers 
of  audi- 
torium. 

Teachers 
of  play. 

Total. 

1.  Elementary  and  Junior  high  school,  west  side. .... 

2.  Elementary  and  junior  high  school,  north  end 

3.  Highland.  Gilford,  etc.,  O-er&d*  school -,-,.. 

10 
6 

4 

8 

4 
4 

2 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

22 
12 
10 

44 

8 

47 

This  is  five  more  teachers  than  there  are  at  present  in  the  elemen- 
tary-school force.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  plan  contem- 
plates putting  the  present  first-year  high  school  into  the  junior  high 
school  as  the  ninth  grade,  123  pupils,  or  3  classes;  therefore  some 
teachers  could  doubtless  be  transferred  from  the  high  school  to  make 
up  this  deficit. 

Teachers  required  under  the  icork-study-play  organization — Plans  II  and  III. 


Schools. 

Regular 
teachers. 

Special 
teacher*. 

Teachers 
of  audi- 
torium. 

Teachers 
oi  play. 

Total. 

4 
6 
6 

4 

4 
8 

4 
4 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

10 

18 

3.  Elementary  and  Junior  high  school,  north  end 

12 
10 

ISO 

A 

Total  required  on  basis  of  separate  junior  high 

, 

54 

Teachers  required  under  the  traditional  organization — Plan  I. 


Schools. 

Regular 
teachers. 

Special 
teachers.1 

Audito- 
rium 
teachers. 

Play 
teachers. 

Total 

2.  Elementary  and  junior  huh  school,  north  side — 
ST  Hifrhland  and  Clifford.  ftixvh-fT&de  school T  -  -  - 

20 
12 
8. 

8 

4 
2 

28 

18 

10 

64 

3 

67 

*  This  does  not  Include  special  teachers  of  drawing,  music,  nature  study,  auditorium,  and  play. 
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Teacher*  required  under  the  traUtionAl  organisation— Plaus^  II  and  III. 


Schools. 

RegnJar 
teachers. 

Special 

teachers.1 

Audito- 
rium 
teachers. 

Play 
teachers. 

TotaL 

1.  Elementary  school,  west  side 

8 
12 
12 

8 

2 
8 
2 
2 

]r- 

2.  Junior  higli  school,' west  side 

■ 

•  *••           • 

■2>* 

3.  Elementary  and  junior  high  school,  north  end 

1; 

1- 

M 

4 

Total  teaching 'ww, 

&•> 



1  This  does  not  inetade  special  teachers  of  drawing,  music,  nature  study,  auditorium,  and  play. 

If  an  average  salary  of  $1,200  is  allowed  for  these  teachers,  the 
cost  of  the  different  plans  in  terms  of  additional  teachers  can  be 
stated  as  follows  (see  following  table) : 

Plan  I  would  require  under  the  work-study-play  plan  five  extra 

teachers,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000. 
Plan  I  would  require  under  the  traditional  plan  15  extra  teachers, 

at  a  cost  of  $18,000. 
Plans  II  and  III  would  require  under  the  work-study-play  plan 

12  extra  teachers,  at  a  cost  of  $14,400. 
Plans  II  and  III  would  require  under  the  traditional  plan  16 
extra  teachers,  at  a  cost  of  $19,200. 

Number  of  teachers  required  and  estimate  of  cost  of  increase  under  work-study- 
play  plan  and  under  traditional  plan  of  school  organization. 


Plans. 


PlanI 

Plans  n  and  III. 


Under  work-study-play 
plan. 


Teach- 


47 
64 


Increase 
over 
present, 
num- 
ber. 


5 

12 


Cost  at 


salary 
of  $1,200 
per  year 

per 
teacher. 


16,000 
14,400 


Under  traditional  plan. 


Minus  special  teachers  of 

auditofiutn,  play,  masse, 

drawing,  nature  study. 


Teach- 


57 
68 


Increase 
over 
present 
num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 


16 
16 


Cost  at 

average 

salary  of 

$1,200  per 

teacher. 


618,000 
19,200 


With  special  teadban. 


Teaoh- 


65 

74 


In- 


23 
32 


3* 


.  CONCLUSION. 


It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  Plan  I  (providing  for  two 
combination  elementary  and  junior  high  schools)  under  the  work- 
study-play  plan  of  school  organization  is  the  most  economical  plan, 
both  with  regard  to  initial  costs  and  number  of  teachers  required; 
but  any  one  of  the  three  plans  under  the  work-study-play  plan  is  more 
economical  than  any  under  the  traditional  type  of  school  organiza- 
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tion.  For  example,  the  highest  cost  for  building  under  the  work- 
study-play  plan  is  $661,000,  while  the  lowest  cost  under  the  traditional 
plan  is  $917,000. 

Moreover,  in  regard  to  teachers,  Plan  I  would  require,  under  the 
work-study -play  plan  5  extra  teachers;  under  the  traditional  plan, 
15  extra  teachers.  Plan  II  or  III  would  require  under  the  work- 
study-play  plan  12  extra  teachers,  while  under  the  traditional  plan  it 
would  require  16. 

ECONOMT  HOT  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION. 

However,  economy  is  not  the  most  important  consideration.  The 
essential  point  ia  that  all  the  children  in  Winchester's  schools  should 
have  the  best  modern  school  equipment  in  the  way  of  playgrounds, 
auditoriums,  laboratories,  shops,  and  drawing  rooms,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  them.  The  chief  drawback  to  the  traditional  type  of 
school  organization  is  not  that  it  is  more  expensive  than  the  work- 
study-play  plan,  but  rather  that,  even  when  shops  and  playgrounds 
and  laboratories  are  provided  in  the  traditional  school,  the  program 
is  so  inflexible  that  it  is  impossible  for  all  the  children  to  get  the 
opportunity  for  work  and  play  in  the  shops  and  playgrounds  every 
day.  It  is  impossible  to  give  every  child  in  school  a  well-balanced 
program  of  work  and  study  and  play  every  day  unless  the  principle 
of  multiple  use  of  facilities  is  applied  to  children's  activities  as  it 
is  to  the  activities  of  adults. 


Chapter  III. 

THE  WORE  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  THE  PRIMARY 

GRADES. 


Contents. — 1.  In  the  kindergartens ;  retardation  reduced ;  an  introduction  to  organised 
education ;  habit  formation ;  oral  conversations ;  methods  employed ;  need  of  purposeful 
work ;  how  to  realise  important  aims ;  equipment ;  relation  between  kindergarten  and  first 
grade ;  recommendations.  2.  In  the  primary  grades ;  a  morning  in  first  grade ;  oral  lan- 
guage ;  preparation  needed  by  teacher ;  music ;  phonics ;  gymnastic  exercises ;  arithmetic ; 
reading ;  overcrowded  program ;  housekeeping  in  first  grade ;  a  rainy  day  in  second  and 
third  grades;  gardening;  conclusions. 


1.  IN  THE  KINDERGARTENS. 

There  are  five  elementary  schools  in  Winchester,  only  two  having 
kindergartens.  While  80  children  receive  one  extra  year's  instruction 
in  these  kindergartens,  approximately  120  children  are  denied  this 
privilege.  If  kindergarten  training  has  value,  it  should  be  available 
to  all  the  children  of  suitable  age ;  if  the  kindergarten  has  no  place 
in  public-school  education,  the  taxpayer  should  not  be  asked  to  sup- 
port it.  That  the  parents  of  Winchester  consider  kindergarten 
training  of  value,  and  that  they  would  send  their  children  to  the  kin- 
dergarten if  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  children  from  cultured  homes  ride  on  the  street  car  in  order 
to  attend  one  kindergarten  while  children  from  the  poorer  part  of  the 
city  walk  over  a  mile  to  attend  the  other  kindergarten.  This  suggests 
the  fact  that  the  kindergarten  appeals  to  all  classes  of  children.  It 
does  not  exist  for  either  extreme  of  society.  In  many  progressive 
school  systems  it  has  been  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  public 
education. 

The  inclusion  of  the  kindergarten  in  systems  of  public  education 
is  based  on  the  modern  conception  that  education  is  a  process  of  de- 
velopment rather  than  a  system  of  mechanical  training.  The  im- 
pulses, instincts,  and  interests  of  the  young  child  form  the  basis  of 
the  course  of  study  in  the  kindergarten  rather  than  instruction  from 
books  which  comes  later  in  his  school  life.  Ideas  are  necessary  to 
understand  books;  i'deas  are  gained  through  the  senses,  our  first 
teachers.  The  child  gains  skill  with  his  hands  by  learning  to  use 
many  kinds  of  material.    His  ear  is  trained  through  songs  and 
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sponse  to  the  piano  in  games  and  rhythmic  activities.  By  means  of 
stories  and  oral  conversation  he  enlarges  his  stock  of  ideas  and  in- 
creases his  vocabulary;  and  in  all  these  kindergarten  activities  he 
is  gaining  power  of  attention,  habits  of  obedience,  practice  in  ex- 
pression, and  ability  to  work  in  a  group.  Through  walks  and  ex- 
cursions, through  pictures,  stories,  songs,  and  games  his  imagination 
is  quickened  and  his  eyes  are  opened  to  the  world  about  him.  These 
interests  and  habits  and  skills  are  basic  in  all  school  work,  and  thus 
the  kindergarten  forms  the  transition  from  the  home  to  the  organ- 
ized work  of  the  school. 

THE    KINDERGARTEN   REDUCES   RETARDATION. 

The  highest  percentage  of  retardation  is  in  the  first  grade  in 
schools  all  over  the  country.  The  natural  inference  is  that  children 
in  the  first  grade  have  been  placed  too  quickly  in  a  highly  organized 
situation.  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  so  many  children  had  to  repeat  the 
work  of  the  first  grade  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  remedy  this 
condition,  and,  as  a  result,  kindergartens  were  opened  in  all  ele- 
mentary schools. 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  the  kindergarten  in  lessening  the  number 
of  repeaters  was  made  by  a  committee,  appointed  in  1915,  of  the 
superintendents  and  school  boards  branch  of  the  Michigan  State 
Teachers'  Association,  reported  by  Berry.  In  19  towns  without  a 
kindergarten  the  percentage  of  repeaters,  all  grades  considered,  was 
28.7  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  75  towns  having  kindergartens; 
while  in  the  first  grade,  taken  by  itself',  the  table  shows  that  the  per- 
centage of  repeaters  in  the  towns  having  no  kindergartens  exceeded 
the  towns  having  the  kindergarten  by  69.5  per  cent. 

A  study  of  the  question,  Does  the  kindergarten  tend  to  prevent  re- 
tardation? was  made  in  each  of  two  schools  of  Louisville,  Ky.,1  in 
which  there  have  been  kindergartens  for  a  period  of  years  long  enough 
to  test  the  progress  of  the  child  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  eighth  grade.  These  studies  involved  an  examination  of  the 
records  of  959  children  and  lead  to  the  following  conclusions: 

That  the  kindergarten  tends  to  prevent  retardation,  that  the 
kindergarten  child  is  less  liable  to  fail,  and  that  kindergarten  train- 
ing is  equal  on  the  average  to  a  gain  of  four  or  five  months  of  school 
life. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AS  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ORGANIZED  EDUCATION. 

While  the  kindergarten  helps  to  solve  the  problem  of  retardation, 
this  is  not  the  primary  reason  for  making  it  a  part  of  every  school 

1An.  rep.,  board  of  educ,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1916-17. 
25016°— 21 * 
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system ;  there  are  values  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  statistical 
formulation.  The  kindergarten  is  concerned  with  the  spirit  and 
content  of  education,  and  its  object  is  to  help  the  child  live  his  life 
to  the  full  in  the  earlier  stages  of  development,  which  are  recognized 
as  important  years  of  the  child's  life.  The  way  a  child  begins  school 
is  of  great  significance,  and  the  kindergarten  has  proved  its  value  as 
the  introduction  to  organized  education. 

How  do  the  kindergartens  of  Winchester  measure  up  in  giving 
children  a  basis  for  more  organized  work? 

The  problems  of  the  two  kindergarten  teachers  presented  a  dis- 
tinct contrast,  because  of  the  different  types  of  homes  from  which 
the  children  came.  In  this  report  Kindergarten  A  will  be  used  to 
designate  the  kindergarten  where  the  children  come  from  homes 
where  there  is  a  background  of  American  culture.  In  Kindergarten 
B  many  of  the  children  are  from  foreign  homes,  where  opportunities 
for  American  culture  are  more  limited. 

HABIT  FORMATION   IN  THE   WINCHESTER  KINDERGARTENS. 

Habit  formation  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  educational  process. 
The  child's  education  begins  long  before  he  enters  school.  The 
kindergarten  builds  upon  the  habits  that  have  been  formed  in  the 
homes  and  supplements  home  training.  The  personal  habits  of  the 
children  in  the  kindergartens  of  Winchester  were  well  established, 
and  the  kindergarten  teachers  were  alert  to  this  aspect  of  training. 
The  kindergarten  housekeeping  was  excellent;  the  children  were 
neat  and  clean.  Individual  children  were  reminded  to  place  the 
hand  over  the  mouth  and  turn  aside  the  head  when  coughing.  There 
was  a  supply  of  clean  handkerchiefs  in  Kindergarten  B,  where  the 
children  came  from  the  type  of  home  that  does  not  always,  supply 
this  needed  article.  The  teachers  were  careful  to  see  that  the  chil- 
dren were  seated  in  chairs  where  their  feet  touched  the  floor,  and  a 
full  half  hour  was  spent  out  of  doors  in  supervised  play  in  addition 
to  walks  and  excursions. 

Habits  of  courtesy  were  encouraged.  One  child  noticed  that 
another's  shoe  string  was  untied,  and  offered  to  tie  it  and  did  it  very 
skillfully.  One  child  was  rebuked  for  shaking  his  head  in  assent  to 
the  teacher's  question,  and  all  the  children  were  reminded  of  the 
courteous  form  of  assent  and  dissent  and  the  use  of  the  right  hand 
in  shaking  hands  in  greeting.  One  little  child  was  corrected  for 
carelessly  tearing  his  paper  napkin  at  luncheon. 

The  informality  of  the  life  in  the  kindergarten  gives  rise  to  situa- 
tions through  which  the  children  learn  social  behavior.  The  chil- 
dren were  playing  "Musical  Chairs,"  each  child  finding  a  chair 
when  the  music  stopped*    The  children  became  so  interested  in  the 
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game  that  they  scrambled  over  the  backs  of  the  chairs,  instead  of 
marching  around  them.  .  The  "  rules  of  the  game "  were  then 
worked  out  by  teacher  and  children,  and  followed  faithfully.  At 
another  time  in  the  morning  some  of  the  children  wished  to  play 
one  game,  while  a  second  group  was  just  as  emphatic  in  wishing  to 
play  another.  The  teacher  did  not  make  the  decision,  but  the  chil- 
dren were  allowed  to  vote,  and  the  minority  cheerfully  yielded  to  the 
will  of  the  majority.  In  these  ways  the  children  were  helping  to 
work  out  the  problem  of  government  in  a  group,  and  were  learn- 
ing the  necessity  for  rules,  instead  of  following  blindly  an  imposed 
procedure. 

In  both  kindergartens  there  was  a  spirit  of  cheerful  obedience. 
Directions  were  given  in  an  informal  manner,  and  the  children  in 
general  gave  good  attention.  When  one  teacher  wished  to  divide 
the  group  into  a  new  formation,  she  called  12  or  14  names  in  quick 
succession.  The  children  had  the  power  to  wait  until  she  had  fin- 
ished, and  then  those  whose  names  had  been  called  passed  quickly  to 
another  part  of  the  room.  There  was  no  elaborate  marching  with 
chairs  to  music  from  circles  to  tables.  Neither  were  the  children 
dependent  on  the  piano  for  signals,  which  sometimes  makes  kinder- 
garten children  unable  to  respond  to  oral  directions  when  they  pass 
on  into  the  primary  room. 

On  one  occasion  the  children  talked  too  freely  when  they  should 
have  been  ready  for  work.  It  was  the  teacher's  skillful  handling  of 
the  situation  that  secured  attention,  instead  of  a  realization  on  the 
children's  part  that  a  work  period  was  beginning.  Even  little  chil- 
dren can  develop  habits  of  self-control,  and  there  is  often  danger 
that  children  bhall  be  dependent  upon  the  ingenious  devices  of  one 
type  of  teacher  r  upon  the  mechanical  regime  of  the  formal  type 
of  teacher,  instead  of  acquiring  a  body  of  habits  which  are  the  basis 
for  self-control  and  which  mav  be  carried  with  them  through  life. 

SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  ORAL  CONVERSATIONS. 

The  subject  matter  in  the  oral  conversation  periods  in  both  kinder- 
gartens was  chiefly  about  birds  and  flowers.  All  subject  matter 
should  grow  out  of  the  immediate  interests  of  the  children.  It  was 
natural  that  in  the  late  spring  and  in  a  suburban  community  like 
Winchester  nature  material  should  have  been  selected.  In  both  kin- 
dergartens the  children  had  been  out  walking,  and  actual  experiences 
were  the  basis  for  the  conversation. 

-In  Kindergarten  A  the  children  gave  evidence  of  an  appreciation 
of  bird  life  by  freely  giving  suggestions  of  their  own.  The  song, 
"Pretty  little  bluebird,"  drew  forth  the  question  from  one  child, 
"Why  can't  we  play  it? "  and  as  the  child  asked  the  question  her 
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arms  began  to  sway  unconsciously.  She  was  chosen  for  the  blue- 
bird, and  David  said,  "  We'll  sing  the  first  part,  because  we're  sitting 
in  our  chairs."  So  the  children  sang  to  the  bluebird,  and  the  little 
arms  that  had  been  swaying  unconsciously  as  an  expression  of  the 
child's  real  dramatic  feeling  moved  freely  with  the  rhythm  of  the 
swiftly  running  feet  as  the  child  threw  herself  into  the  joyous 
activity. 

The  song  of  the  bluebird  suggested  to  one  child  Stevenson's  verse, 
"  Birdie  with  a  yellow  bill."  The  children  said  the  verse  with  evi- 
dent appreciation  of  the  forbidden  "ain't"  in  the  last  line.  One 
little  child  remarked,  "He  said  c ain't.'"  The  teacher  said,  "Yes; 
the  little  bird  didn't  know  how  to  talk,  but  what  would  we  say?" 
And  the  children  said  in  an  assured  tone,  "Aren't."  This  teacher  did 
not  destroy  the  playful  quality  of  the  Stevenson  verse  by  changing  it 
to  a  grammatical  form,  but  when  the  question  of  technical  grammar 
did  con?e  up  shq  handled  it  with  the  true  art  of  teaching,  through 
interpreting  the  spirit  of  the  poem. 

The  next  day  one  of  the  children  brought  his  Stevenson's  Child 
Garden  of  Verses  to  school,  and  the  teacher  read  the  children  some 
of  the  poems,  and  they  found  the  one  that  said  "A  birdie  with  a 
yellow  bill."  They  showed  other  poems,  saying,  "  This  is  about  the 
wind";  and  another  child  said  "Way  over  here  it  tells  about  'The 
little  shadow.'"  This  is  the  very  best  preparation  for  first-grade 
reading.  The  stories  and  poems  that  the  children  become  familiar 
with  in  the  kindergarten  through  oral  language  are  seen  by  them 
in  another  form  on  the  printed  page,  and  they  become  interested  in 
the  symbols  that  say  these  same  words  that  they  know  and  love  so 
well. 

These  two  instances  of  the  dramatization  of  the  song  of  the  blue- 
bird and  the  interpretation  of  the  Stevenson  poem  illustrate  the  fact 
that  these  children,  with  a  background  of  homes  with  books  and 
mothers  who  tell  stories  and  say  poems,  really  appreciate  the  subject 
matter  of  the  kindergarten. 

They  were  constantly  giving  suggestion  that  enriched  the  pro- 
gram. One  child  introduced  a  garden  game  which  he  had  learned 
in  Sunday  school,  and  he  showed  power  of  organization  in  choosing 
the  children  to  play  the  game  and  in  showing  them  how  to  play  it. 
He  gave  directions  freely  to  teacher  and  children  alike.  For  ex- 
ample (to  teacher),  "You  play  the  piano;  that's  the  way  to  make 
the  sun  and  rain."  (To  children,  who  were  seeds)  "  Don't  grow  up 
so  fast ;  seeds  don't  grow  that  way  I " 

These  children  brought  material  from  home,  besides  picture  books. 
One  child  brought  a  clock  face  with  hands  that  could  be  made  to 
point  to  the  different  hours.  At  the  beginning  of  the  morning  circle 
this  clock  face  had  been  placed  with  other  treasures  in  the  middk 
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of  the  ring,  until  the  time  should  come  to  share  with  all  the  children 
what  each  child  had  brought  from  home.  Nothing  had  been  said 
about  the  clock,  but  when  9.30  came,  one  little  child  slipped  quickly 
into  the  center  of  the  ring  and  made  the  hands  point  to  the  same 
hour  as  the  real  clock  and  said,  "  It's  half  past  nine !  "  Telling  time 
was  then  made  the  basis  of  discussion,  and  many  children  were  able 
to  find  the  hours  and  half  hours.  Another  child  had  brought  an 
alphabet  game,  and  the  children  were  interested  in  spelling  their 
names.  These  are  but  instances  that  show  what  a  wealth  of  mate- 
rial the  children  have  in  their  lives  outside  of  the  school.  The  skill- 
ful use  made  of  this  material  by  the  teacher,  and  the  fact  that  the 
children  brought  so  much  to  school  from  their  life  outside  of  school, 
show  that  there  was  that  real  relationship  between  education  and 
life  that  is  advocated  in  the  modern  school. 

The  background  of  the  children  in  Kindergarten  B  presented  a 
sharp  contrast.  Many  of  these  little  children  come  from  homes 
where  they  have  heard  little  or  no  English.  Some  of  them  probably 
never  saw  a  picture  book  until  they  came  to  the  kindergarten. 
They  have  had  little  experience  in  handling  different  kinds  of  mate- 
rials and  learning  how  to  express  their  play  purposes  as  a  result  of 
free  experiment.  The  difference  in  the  environment  of  these  child- 
ren requires  a  very  different  kind  of  program.  The  great  need  of 
these  little  children  is  the  mastery  of  a  speaking  vocabulary  of 
English  words  that  will  be  useful  to  them  in  their  contact  with 
people  and  which  will  furnish  a  basis  for  a  vocabulary  for  the 
reading  of  the  first  grade. 

Some  of  the  games  observed  in  Kindergarten  B  showed  a  conscious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  enlarge  the  English  vocabulary 
of  these  children.  In  the  sense  games  they  were  learning  such  words 
as  bean  bag,  eraser,  rope,  paint,  dish,  apple,  and  ball ;  and  one  game 
was  played  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  where  the  teacher  gave  an 
oral  direction,  such  as  "All  hands  on  shoulders ! "  The  teacher 
always  put  her  hands  in  a  different  place  from  the  command  given 
the  children,  so  that  the  children  had  to  act  on  the  command  and 
not  by  imitation. 

The  conversation  periods  would  have  been  more  effective  if  the 
children  had  been  divided  into  small  groups  on  the  basis  of  language 
ability.  This  suggestion  applies  not  only  to  the  work  with  foreign 
children,  but  also  to  kindergartens  where  there  is  a  large  range  in  the 
maturity  of  the  children.  Breaking  the  entire  number  up  into  small 
groups  for  oral  conversation  enables  all  the  children  to  take  part, 
which  is  not  possible  in  the  large  kindergarten  circle.  The  children 
could  be  divided  into  three  groups,  one  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten 
teacher,  another  group  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten  assistant,  and 
a  third  group  working  independently  with  kindergarten  materials. 
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The  ability  to  work  alone  without  disturbing  the  groups  of  children 
who  are  engaged  in  oral  conversation  is  a  valuable  habit  for  children 
to  form  in  the  kindergarten.  When  children  in  the  kindergarten 
never  take  part  in  any  activity  that  is  not  directed  by  the  teacher  they 
find  it  difficult  to  do  independent  work  in  the  first  grade. 

The  children  in  kindergarten  B  gave  evidence  of  having  learned 
English  through  informal  talk  in  the  kindergarten.  One  little  boy, 
who  had  not  been  able  to  speak  a  word  of  English  in  September,  told 
the  observer  about  his  new  shoes,  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  He 
said  that  his  father  worked  in  East  Boston  and  that  he  had  bought 
these  new  shoes  there.  In  this  school  the  primary  teacher  spoke  with 
warm  appreciation  of  the  help  the  kindergarten  had  been  in  teaching 
the  children  English. 

In  both  kindergartens  the  children  sang  with  evident  pleasure, 
but  it  might  have  been  wiser  to  have  had  fewer  and  shorter  songs  in 
kindergarten  B.  Becent  books  on  kindergarten  music  have  empha- 
sized the  value  of  the  two-line  song.  Children  should  do  a  great  deal 
of  individual  singing  in  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade.  Only  in 
this  way  can  children  become  independent  in  learning  melody  and 
rhyme.  A  mastery  of  the  words  of  the  songs  would  be  a  great  aid  in 
learning  to  speak  English. 

Not  only  should  the  songs  have  been  simpler,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  had  fewer  periods  during  the  morning  and  to  have  had 
the  work  and  play  more  related.  In  this  way  the  same  ideas  and  the 
words  which  are  the  symbols  of  those  ideas  would  have  been  used 
many  times  and  so  would  have  become  familiar  to  the  children. 

In  one  of  the  table  periods  a  May  basket  was  made  by  all  the  chil- 
dren, but  it  was  an  exercise  with  little  or  no  relation  to  the  celebration 
of  May  day.  The  main  emphasis  for  the  day  might  well  have  been 
placed  upon  the  making  of  baskets  for  the  celebration  of  May  day, 
which  fell  on  Saturday,  the  next  day. 

In  both  kindergartens  the  subject  matter  was  not  worked  out  in  a 
vital  way  through  the  materials.  This  point  will  be  discussed  under 
"  Methods  employed." 

METHODS  EMPLOYED. 

Within  the  past  10  or  15  years  there  has  been  a  decided  modifica- 
tion of  theory  and  practice  in  both  the  kindergarten  and  the  ele- 
mentary school.  The  present-day  conception  that  the  period  from  4 
to  8  years  in  a  child's  life  is  psychologically  one  period  makes  perti- 
nent the  criticism  of  traditional  practice  in  both  kindergarten  and 
primary.  Child-study  has  shown  much  of  the  old-time  practice  in 
relation  to  the  rigid  time  schedule  to  have  been  opposed  to  the  way  a 
little  child  actually  works  and  plays.  A  little  child  does  not  hold  his 
interests  within  15-minute  periods  or  half-hour  periods.    Absorption 
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in  work  is  one  of  the  best  habits  that  can  be  encouraged,  and  recent 
kindergarten  studies  show  that  a  child's  span  of  interest  increases 
steadily  through  one  or  two  years  as  he  works  with  kindergarten 
materials. 

Kindergarten  work  lends  itself  more  readily  to  a  flexible  time 
schedule  than  does  primary  work,  because  of  the  organization  into 
classes  made  necessary  by  the  introduction  of  reading,  but  in  both 
the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  there  should  be  work  periods  where 
the  children  are  given  time  to  experiment  with  materials  and  to  work 
out  projects  related  to  subject  matter.  As  their  ability  to  use  ma- 
terials and  to  work  out  problems  increases,  the  projects  will  carry 
over  from  day  to  day.  Too  much  of  the  handwork  in  both  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  school  has  been  in  the  nature  of  devices  planned 
by  the  teacher  to  keep  the  children  busy  and  carried  out  by  the 
children  with  no  demand  being  made  upon  their  intelligence. 

The  time  schedule  in  the  Winchester  kindergartens  was  in  the  main 
broken  up  into  the  customary  half-hour  periods,  beginning  with  the 
morning  circle.  Each  period  was  practically  complete  in  itself,  with 
apparently  no  work  carried  over  from  day  to  day.  In  many  modern 
kindergartens  the  children  begin  their  work  immediately  when  they 
enter  in  the  morning,  so  the  first  period  is  a  working  period,  and 
the  conversation  period  comes  later  in  the  morning.  The  advantages 
of  beginning  the  day  with  a  work  period  is  that  the  children  do  not 
have  to  wait  for  formal  opening  exercises.  If  they  have  come  from 
home  with  a  fresh  idea  that  they  wish  to  carry  out  with  the  kinder- 
garten materials,  they  may  begin  to  work  immediately,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  kindergarten  to  assemble.  For  immature  children  and 
foreign  children,  expressing  ideas  through  concrete  materials  is  a 
more  natural  form  of  activity  than  is  offered  by  the  large  conversa- 
tion group  of  the  conventional  kindergarten  where  only  a  few 
children  have  opportunity  to  participate. 

In  Kindergarten  B,  where  the  children  had  little  material  to  work 
with  at  home,  and  where  there  was  a  large  range  in  maturity  and  in 
English-speaking  ability,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  large  kinder- 
garten circle  was  as  good  a  beginning  for  the  morning  as  a  period 
in  which  the  children  chose  their  own  material  and  worked  in  small 
groups.  As  far  as  the  observer  could  judge,  the  children  were  given 
no  choice  of  material,  and,  although  the  large  group  differed  so 
widely  in  ability,  a  uniform  result,  the  carrying  out  of  the  teacher's 
idea,  was  the  basis  for  each  lesson. 

The  children  in  Kindergarten  A  were  able  to  gain  a  great  deal 
through  the  interchange  of  ideas  in  the  morning  circle.  However, 
the  practices  of  the  conventional  type  of  morning  circle  were  held 
to,  in  having  the  children  listen  to  "  quiet  music "  at  the  beginning 
of  the  morning  when  they  have  become  interested,  because  of  the 
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empty  chairs  in  the  circle,  in  naming  all  the  children  who  were  ab- 
sent because  it  was  a  rainy  day.  If  the  children  had  been  allowed 
to  recall  all  the  names  of  the  absent  children,  it  would  have  been  a 
good  memory  exercise  and  at  the  same  time  a  recognition  of  the 
social  aspect  of  the  kindergarten  group.  The  teacher  remarked, 
"  There  are  so  many  away  to-day,  let's  not  take  time  to  say  all  their 
names,"  and  then  the  children  had  to  listen  to  "  quiet  music,"  which 
occupied  the  same  amount  of  time  as  would  have  been  required  in 
recalling  the  children's  names.  While  the  children  sat  passive  in 
their  chairs,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  gained  anything  from  this 
exercise,  either  in  the  way  of  music  appreciation  or  as  a  soothing 
experience,  for  it  was  too  early  in  the  day  for  them  to  need  this  kind 
of  specific. 

But  the  rest  of  the  morning  circle  was  filled  with  interesting  con- 
versation, skillfully  directed  by  the  teacher.  The  children  con- 
tributed freely,  and  the  teacher  made  wise  use  of  the  children's  sug- 
gestions. The  teacher  knew  when  to  lead  and  when  to  remain  in  the 
background. 

While  there  was  no  formal  dictation  in  the  use  of  the  kindergarten 
materials,  the  method  of  obtaining  results  in  all  the  lessons  observed 
was  too  largely  suggested  by  the  teacher.  For  example,  in  building 
with  the  "sixth  gift"  the  teacher  began  the  lesson  by  telling  the 
children  to  take  two  bricks  and  two  square  blocks  and  make  a  window. 
Then,  the  children  were  told  to  make  a  number  of  units  like  the 
first  and  put  them  together.  The  children  named  the  results  after 
the  units  had  been  combined.  "  Subway,"  "  Candlesticks  to  light  the 
big  country,"  etc.,  were  some  of  the  names  given  the  buildings. 
The  results  were  varied  and  interesting  as  results,  but  the  forms  ob- 
tained were  quite  accidental.  The  children  had  not  worked  along 
the  line  of  their  own  mode  of  activity  for  a  result  which  was  to 
them  worth  while.  A  better  method  of  using  materials  is  for  the 
children  to  experiment  freely  with  material  first,  discovering  what 
can  be  done  with  it.  Problems  arise  through  the  use  of  material 
which  demand  thought  on  the  part  of  the  child.  After  individual 
experiment,  the  child  may  join  a  small  group  on  a  larger  project  or 
the  teacher  may  relate  his  isolated  result  to  a  larger  whole.  For 
example,  one  child  may  be  making  a  boat  and  another  may  be  mak- 
ing a  train.  Building  a  dock  for  the  boat  and  running  train  tracks 
out  on  the  dock  so  that  freight  may  be  transported  gives  the  child  a 
more  complete  idea  of  transportation  and  also  enables  the  child  to 
relate  his  ideas  to  the  ideas  of  the  group. 

NEED  OF  PURPOSEFUL  WORK. 

The  great  value  in  using  materials  for  expression  is  in  thinking 
one's  way  through  to  a  result  that  is  satisfactory.    On  the  previous 
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day,  when  there  was  a  small  group  because  of  the  weather,  the ' 
teacher  had  .given  the  children  free  experiment  with  the  material. 
In  the  main,  the  activity  of  the  children  seemed  to  lack  purpose. 

M built  rather  an  indefinite  kind  of  a  building  which  he  first 

called  a  hotel,  then  with  few  changes  he  named  it  a  battleship ;  but 
soon  the  erstwhile  ship  had  assumed  an  ecclesiastical  appearance 
and  masts  had  changed  into  crosses.  When  children  first  come  to  the 
kindergarten  it  is  natural  that  they  should  be  more  conscious  of  the 
suggestibility  of  the  material  than  of  any  fixed  idea  which  is  to  be  ; 
expressed.  But  these  children  were  mature  and  they  were  within  two  ; 
months  of  the  end  of  the  year.  If  M ,  who  made  the  hotel- 
battleship-church  combination,  had,  through  the  stimulus  of  the 
teacher  and  the  other  children,  worked  through  that  first  stage  to 
participation  in  a  group  project,  the  idea  would  have  demanded  in- 
telligence in  his  building.    For  example,  if  a  group  of  children  were 

making  a  community,  and  M had  been  chosen  to  make  the 

hotel  on  a  street  where  there  were  other  houses,  his  battleship  would 
not  have  been  accepted  by  the  other  children.  If  the  church  had 
appeared,  another  child  who  had  chosen  to  make  the  church  would 
have  called  out,  "  I'm  making  the  church ;  you're  making  the  hotel." 

The  conditions  in  this  kindergarten  were  most  favorable  for 
carrying  out  large  units  of  work,  as  there  was  a  workroom  in  addi- 
tion to  the  room  for  the  games  and  circle  periods.  This  type  of 
work  would  have  made  a  demand  upon  the  intelligence  of  these  chil- 
dren and  would  have  related  technic  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
definite  purpose  rather  than  making  it  an  end  in  itself. 

In  Kindergarten  B  the  making  of  the  May  basket  provided  a  real 
motive  for  the  work  of  the  children.  But  as  has  been  said,  the  pur- 
pose was  not  made  clear  to  these  little  children,  nor  was  any  origi- , 
nality  nor  art  expression  on  the  part  of  the  children  carried  out  in 
the  making  of  the  baskets.  The  children  were  shown  how  to  make 
the  16-square  box  form  and  a  handle  was  added.  The  basket  was 
then  decorated  with  colored  parquetry.  The  children  worked  in  a 
large  group,  and  the  process  of  making  the  basket  was  too  difficult  for 
many  of  them. 

HOW  TO  REALIZE  IMPORTANT  AIMS. 

It  has  been  suggested  (1)  that  in  the  kindergartens  there  was  not 
enough  relationship  between  the  subject  matter  of  the  conversation 
periods  and  the  manual  activities ;  (2)  that  there  was  too  little  original 
expression  directed  toward  a  child-like  result  in  the  handwork.  Tak- 
ing the  situation  of  preparation  for  May  Day  for  illustration,  how 
could  these  two  aims  in  teaching  have  been  realized  ? 

In  the  traditional  kindergarten,  subject  matter  was  organized  in 
weekly  topics,  and  topics  for  the  day.    But  as  has  been  previously 
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suggested,  children  must  grow  into  the  full  realization  of  an  idea. 
The  potentiality  of  May  Day  had  begun  with  the  celebration  of 
Easter,  the  beginning  of  new  life  in  the  spring  time.  The  children 
had  become  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  coming  of  spring-  on  their 
w  alks  and  excursions,  where  they  had  seen  the  grass  growing  green, 
the  return  of  the  birds,  and  the  blooming  of  the  spring  flowers.  Now, 
a  day  is  coming  when  the  charming  old  custom  is  to  be  revived  of 
hanging  the  May  basket  on  the  door  of  a  friend.  A  basket  must  be 
marie  for  this  purpose. 

Just  as  the  children  have  had  the  experiences  of  the  spring  walks 
as  a  basis  for  special  emphasis  on  flowers  at  May  Day,  so  should  they 
have  had  a  basis  for  making  baskets  through  previous  experiment 
with  paper  construction.  Children  invent  many  simple  forms  of 
baskets  in  kindergartens  where  invention  is  encouraged.  In  Kinder- 
garten B,  when  the  teacher  gave  the  suggestion  of  making  a  basket 
one  child  began  to  paste  two  corners  together  to  make  his  own  kind 
of  basket,  but  as  a  uniform  result  was  the  object  of  the  lesson,  the  ex- 
perimentation was  not  recognized.  A  number  of  days  before  the 
making  of  the  May  basket,  the  children  should  have  been  told  of  the 
coming  of  May  Day.  Through  picture  and  dramatization  they 
would  have  received  the  idea  of  hanging  the  pretty  flower-filled 
basket  on  the  door  knob  and  running  away  before  they  were  dis- 
covered. Then  they  would  experiment  consciously  to  make  a  May 
basket  to  hold  flowers.  They  could  decorate  it  with  colored  crayons, 
and  if  the  teacher  wished  to  improve  the  form  or  decoration  she  would 
give  suggestions  in  relation  to  what  the  children  had  already  made, 
seeking  to  preserve  the  individual  expression  of  the  children,  both  in 
decoration  and  in  the  form  of  the  basket.  The  final  May  baskets  com- 
pleted, they  should  be  filled  with  flowers.  If  there  were  no  wild 
flowers  that  the  children  could  have  gathered,  they  might  have  col- 
lected leaves  and  grasses,  and  the  teachers  could  have  seen  that  on 
that  day  the  kindergarten  was  supplied  with  the  flowers.  The  chil- 
dren would  then  have  had  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  taking  home  the 
little  flower-filled  basket. 

The  dramatization  of  hanging  the  basket  on  the  door  and  running 
away  would  make  a  game  that  would  hold  the  children's  interest  for 
a  number  of  days.  Through  the  repetition  of  this  experience  the 
foreign  children  would  be  learning  such  words  as  mother — basket — 
run — away — hang — door — flowers — May  Day,  etc  This  is  but  an 
illustration  of  the  way  a  simple  vocabulary  might  be  built  up  through 
the  repetition,  in  small  groups,  of  exercises  that  relate  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  kindergarten.  If  a  record  were  kept  of  the  English 
vocabulary  of  the  children  who  were  to  be  promoted  next  term,  pic- 
tures and  objects  could  be  used  to  supplement  the  kindergarten  situa- 
tions in  giving  the  children  a  command  of  English. 
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The  suggestions  that  have  been  given  relate  entirely  to  the  academic 
aspect  of  school  work.  One  very  important  phase  of  kindergarten 
work,  the  visiting  in  the  homes  of  the  children,  has  not  been  men- 
tioned. Both  kindergarten  teachers  were  doing  valuable  work  along 
this  line.  The  work  which  was  being  done  among  the  foreign  women 
was  particularly  effective  in  matters  of  hygiene. 

KINDERGARTEN  EQUIPMENT. 

The  kindergartens  in  Winchester  are  well  supplied  with  Froebelian 
materials.  The  furniture  and  equipment  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
activities  of  the  modern  kindergarten  are  lacking.  Small  tables  that 
seat  two  or  three  children,  low  cupboards  where  the  children  keep 
their  materials  and  to  which  they  have  free  access,  a  playhouse  con- 
sisting of  a  screen  with  windows  and  a  hinged  door,  dolls,  doll  furni- 
ture, toy  utensils,  toy  animals,  and  large  floor  blocks,  provide  for  the 
type  of  work  where  children  (1)  work  in  small  groups,  (2)  initiate 
their  own  projects,  (3)  reproduce  the  life  of  society  through  their 
plays  of  family  and  community  life. 

Many  modern  kindergartens  have  some  playground  apparatus  in 
the  kindergarten  room.  The  type  most  commonly  used  is  a  slide  and 
a  bar  which  slips  into  a  socket  in  the  doorway,  and  can  be  removed 
when  the  door  is  being  used.  The  advantage  of  having  this  kind  of 
apparatus  in  the  kindergarten  room  is  that  children  may  find  relief 
from  the  finer  type  of  work  by  exercising  the  larger  muscles  through 
vigorous  activity.  It  is  more  valuable  to  carry  on  such  exercise  out- 
of-doors,  but  the  advantage  of  having  some  play  apparatus  indoors 
is  that  it  is  always  accessible  to  the  children.  In  the  right  type  of 
school  building  there  should  be  a  well-equipped  playroom  for  the  use 
of  the  kindergarten  and  also  for  the  first  and  second  grades. 

Every  playground  should  be  equipped  with  swings,  seesaws,  slides, 
horizontal  pole  bars,  walking  boards,  and  sand  boxes.  The  school 
yards  in  Winchester  were  totally  lacking  in  playground  equipment. 
As  has  been  said,  the  kindergarten  teachers  were  very  conscientious 
about  keeping  the  children  out  of  doors  for  a  full  half  hour,  in  addi- 
tion to  walks  and  excursions,  but  the  need  for  play  apparatus  was 
very  apparent.  In  Kindergarten  A  the  children  swung  upon  a  hand- 
railing  by  the  steps  until  driven  off  by  the  vigilant  janitor.  A  group 
of  them  played  on  a  wooden  door  over  an  area  way,  playing  boat  and 
train  interchangeably,  and  calling  out,  "All  aboard  for  Atlantic 
City ! "  "All  aboard  for  the  State  of  Washington ! "  "  Fifty  miles 
from  Providence  to  Winchester."  The  play  of  many  of  the  children, 
however,  tended  to  be  aimless  or  boisterous.  This  was  natural,  be- 
cause organized  ring  games  are  usually  artificial  out  of  doors,  and 
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children  need  apparatus  for  vigorous  play.  "Taking  turns"  is 
also  fine  social  training. 

In  Kindergarten  B  the  situation  was  much  worse.  These  little 
children  needed  a  well-equipped  playground  much  more  than  the 
children  of  the  other  kindergarten.  They  had  nothing  but  a  cinder- 
covered  yard  and  some  empty  iron  frames  for  swings  to  greet  them 
when  they  went  out  to  play  in  the  open.  One  little  Italian  "  Ty  Cobb  n 
picked  up  a  piece  of  wood  and  produced  a  marble  from  his  pocket 
and  tried  to  start  a  miniature  baseball  game.  But  by  this  time  the 
kindergarten  teacher  had  organized  a  circle  game,  and  the  baseball 
player  rather  reluctantly  joined  the  circle.  Two  large  basket  balls, 
some  horse  reins,  and  bean  bags  would  have  helped  the  situation. 

The  care  of  living  things  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  experiences 
a  child  can  have  and  is  the  best  kind  of  nature  study.  There  are 
no  gardens  for  the  kindergarten  children  in  Winchester,  although 
there  is  plenty  of  space  in  the  school  yards.  In  Kindergarten  A  the 
teacher  was  preparing  to  have  the  children  plant  in  individual  flower 
pots.  Children  of  kindergarten  age  can  only  do  the  simplest  kind 
of  gardening,  so  planting  in  window  boxes  and  flower  pots  should 
alwajrs  supplement  the  work  in  the  garden  out  of  doors.  But  while 
the  care  of  the  school  garden  during  the  summer  months  presents 
difficulties,  there  are  quickly  maturing  flowers  and  vegetables,  such 
as  nasturtiums,  radishes,  and  lettuce,  which  may  be  gathered  before 
the  close  of  school. 

No  pets  were  observed  in  the  kindergarten  or  first  grade.  Goldfish 
and  canary  birds,  and  in  the  spring  rabbits  and  chickens,  are  pets 
that  may  be  cared  for  by  the  children. 

THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  THE  FIRST  GRADE. 

In  most  cities  where  kindergartens  have  been  included  in  the  public- 
school  system  it  has  been  recognized  that  there  is  a  break  between  the 
kindergarten  and  the  first  grade.  No  external  means,  such  as  creating 
another  grade  called  "  a  connecting  class,"  has  ever  solved  this  prob- 
lem. The  only  solution  is  a  course  of  study  that  is  based  upon  the 
instincts  and  interests  of  young  children  rather  than  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  the  formal  aspect  of  school  subjects.  As  has  been  previously 
stated,  methods  and  equipment  of  both  the  kindergarten  and  the 
primary  school  have  been  profoundly  modified  by  child  study.  In 
some  cities  supervision  of  both  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  by 
an  expert  who  has  had  equal  experience  in  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades  is  bringing  about  a  continuity  of  development  in  the 
school  life  of  the  child  that  has  never  existed  before. 

Training  students  in  normal  schools  for  both  kindergarten  and 
primary  work,  so  that  tlie  kindergarten  teacher  will  know  primary 
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work  and  the  primary  teacher  will  understand  kindergarten  work, 
is  also  bringing  about  the  right  relationship  between  these  grades. 
In  Denver,  Colo.,  and  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  teachers  alternate  teaching 
in  kindergarten  and  first  grade.  In  a  number  of  cities,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  kindergarten-primary  supervision  has  brought  about  a  type  of 
kindergarten  and  primary  work  within  public-school  systems  which 
is  as  progressive  as  the  work  in  some  of  the  private  experimental 
schools  in  the  country. 

While  this  survey  of  the  Winchester  kindergartens  has  shown  that 
in  some  respects  the  methods  and  equipment  are  of  the  traditional 
type,  nevertheless  it  also  shows  that  they  are  not  without  freedom 
and  joy  and  childlike  expression.  Lack  of  adequate  equipment  and 
the  somewhat  formal  and  mechanical  character  of  the  work  of 
primary  grades  operate  to  make  difficult  the  close  adjustment  of 
kindergarten  and  primary  work.  In  the  case  of  the  children  in 
Kindergarten  A  the  situation  is  even  more  difficult,  because  there 
is  no  first  grade  in  the  building;  consequently  the  children  have  to 
carry  on  their  school  life  in  other  buildings  after  they  leave  the 
kindergarten. 

A  better  adjustment  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade 
would  be  possible  if  the  children  were  promoted  twice  a  year  instead 
of  once  a  year,  as  is  now  the  custom.  If  children  are  promoted  only 
once  a  year,  there  is  a  tendency  either  to  place  immature  children  in 
the  first  grade  or  to  keep  them  in  the  kindergarten  until  they  are  too 
advanced  for  kindergarten  work.  This  is  the  case  in  Winchester, 
where  children  of  5 J  years  are  permitted  to  enter  the  first  grade,  while 
children  who  are  only  a  month  younger  have  to  remain  in  the  kinder- 
garten until  they  are  over  6.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  children 
were  privileged  to  enter  the  kindergartens  at  4  years  of  age  for  two 
years  of  kindergarten  training,  thus  entering  the  first  grade  at  the 
age  of  6.  However,  there  should  be  such  a  close  relationship  between 
the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school  that  children  may  not  be 
compelled  to  remain  in  the  kindergarten  until  the  time  of  the  half 
yearly  promotions.  They  should  be  promoted  when  they  give  evi- 
dence of  capability  to  do  more  advanced  work. 

All  these  problems  suggest  the  need  for  a  kindergarten-primary 
supervisor.  The  kindergartens  should  not  be  supervised  by  one  who 
has  not  had  kindergarten  training.  It  will  be  difficult,  however,  to 
secure  a  supervisor  who  has  had  experience  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  sixth  grade,  inclusive.  This  difficulty  might  be  solved  by  having 
an  experienced  kindergarten  teacher  give  part  of  her  time  to  kinder- 
garten supervision.  The  assistant  teacher  in  this  kindergarten  might 
carry  on  the  work  with  the  help  of  a  substitute  for  one  day  a  week 
in  the  kindergarten  supervisor's  absence.    Conferences  between  the 
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kindergarten  supervisor  and  the  primary  supervisor  and  conferences 
with  the  groups  of  kindergarten  and  first-grade  teachers  would  be 
necessary  to  unify  the  work.  The  kindergarten  teacher  should  visit 
the  primary  room  and  the  primary  teacher  visit  the  kindergarten 
room  in  each  building,  and  frequent  conferences  should  be  the  result 
of  this  interchange  of  visits. 

The  supervision  of  the  kindergarten  by  a  special  supervisor  doe^ 
not  tend  to  isolate  the  kindergarten,  if  the  same  educational  prin- 
ciples prevail  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  There  should  be  a  closer  relationship  between  subject  matter 
and  the  expression  of  ideas  through  manual  activities.  There  should 
be  simplification  of  subject  matter,  and  the  curriculum  should  be 
developed  in  larger  units. 

2.  The  children  should  be  divided  into  smaller  groups  in  conver- 
sation periods.  The  formation  of  the  groups  should  be  based  upon 
maturity  and  language  ability. 

3.  There  should  be  periods  when  the  children  arc  given  free  choice 
of  materials,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  purposeful 
activity  out  of  their  free  experimentation. 

4.  Small  tables,  20  by  36  inches,  and  low  cupboards  with  a  space 
for  each  child  to  keep  his  own  work  should  be  provided. 

5.  Toys  and  large  floor  blocks  should  be  provided,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  kindergarten  materials. 

6.  The  playgrounds  should  be  equipped  with  play  apparatus,  and 
provision  should  be  made  for  gardens  and  pets. 

7.  The  teacher  of  special  subjects  should  consult  with  the  kinder- 
garten teacher  before  giving  a  lesson  to  the  children.  The  type  of 
lesson  and  the  methods  used  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  best 
kindergarten  practice. 

8.  The  application  of  modern  principles  of  education  in  both 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  would  bring  about  a  better  coordination 
between  these  two  grades  than  now  exists.  There  should  be  a  more 
flexible  system  of  promotion  from  kindergarten  to  first  grade. 

9.  A  kindergarten  should  be  established  for  children  from  4  to  6 
years  of  age  in  every  school  having  a  first  grade. 

10.  A  supervisor  should  be  appointed  who  has  had  both  kinder- 
garten and  primary  training  and  experience.  If  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable, an  experienced  kindergarten  teacher  should  be  detailed  to 
give  one  day  a  week  to  supervising  the  kindergartens  in  addition  to 
teaching  her  own  kindergarten. 

11.  There  should  be  frequent  visits  and  conferences  between  the 
kindergarten  and  first-grade  teachers  in  each  building  and  general 
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conferences   with   the  kindergarten   supervisor  and   the   primary 
supervisor  to  integrate  the  work  of  these  two  grades. 

2.  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

A  survey  of  the  schoolroom  practice  in  the  primary  grades  of  the 
Winchester  schools  resolves  itself  into  a  report  of  individual  teach- 
ers in  those  grades.  There  is  little  unity  of  method  and  coordina- 
tion of  subject  matter  among  the  same  grades  in  different  schools, 
so  far  as  observation  would  indicate,  except  as  some  special  subject 
like  art  or  musio  is  supervised  by  a  director.  Each  teacher  seems 
to  be  a  law  unto  herself,  and  while  this  usage  may  develop  indi- 
viduality among  the  teaching  force,  it  often  tends  to  fix  personal 
peculiarities  in  a  teacher  which  eventually  become  a  detriment  Jbo 
the  work.  The  course  of  study  is  apt  to  become  disorganized  and 
disjointed  when  aims  and  minimum  essentials  for  each  grade,  in  all 
the  schools  are  not  similar.  The  relationship  of  subject  matter  to 
special  environment  is,  of  course,  a  different  question  and  might  well 
be  an  individual  problem  in  so  far  as  its  application  to  different 
localities  and  types  of  children  is  concerned.  Even  here  the  funda- 
mentals should  remain  the  same  and  something  of  uniformity  of 
method  should  obtain. 

Therefore,  as  the  schoolroom  practice  is  so  widely  divergent, 
ranging  from  a  mechanical  to  a  high  type  of  artistic  procedure,  this 
report  must  necessarily  deal  largely  with  individual  cases  which  may 
be  considered  fairly  representative,  and  which  may  be  presented  as 
a  series  of  pen  pictures  illustrative  of  the  work  of  the  school. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  said  that  supervision  is  one  of  the  essentials 
of  a  well-organiaed  school  system.  This  may  be  one  of  many  types. 
It  may  take  the  form  of  a  committee  chosen  from  the  teaching  force. 
In  this  case  it  should  become  a  court  of  appeal  wherein  a  vexing 
question  may  be  solved  which  is  perplexing  any  primary  teacher. 
It  should  build  up  a  standard  for  each  grade  in  the  different  sub- 
jects of  study,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  both  as  re- 
gards curriculum  and  standards  of  teaching.  It  should  become  a 
bureau  of  research  and  an  authority  on  the  best  current  practice  in 
these  subjects.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  this  plan  is  at  best  a 
makeshift  for  a  trained  and  efficient  primary  supervisor — one  who 
has  spent  many  years  in  a  study  of  the  best  ways  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren in  these  grades,  and  who  knows  from  a  rich  experience  just 
what  and  how  much  it  is  best  to  attempt  in  this  early  work  in  edu- 
cation. 

A  MORNING  IN  THE  FIRST  <3RADE. 

Every  condition  that  might  favor  the  best  effort  of  teacher  and 
pupil  obtained  in  this  room — a  small  class  of  bright  well-nurtured 
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children,  a  clean  sunny  room,  a  cultured  intelligent  teacher  with 
funds  at  her  disposal  for  books  and  equipment  to  any  amount  that 
she  might  designate.  Here  one  would  expect  to  find  a  high  order  of 
modern  schoolroom  practice. 

Such  an  environment  fosters  freedom  from  the  traditional  re- 
straints which  are  usually  upon  children  in  less-favored  communities. 
Small  classes  provide  for  individual  instruction.  They  presuppose 
a  higher  average  attainment.  Drills  are  less  essential  and  time  may 
be  devoted  to  enrichment  of  subject  matter.  Time  for  stories  is 
conserved  for  dramatization  and  for  other  modes  of  reproduction 
which  help  to  fix  ideas  and  which  train  in  self-expression.  Daily 
programs  may  be  varied  and  routines  avoided.  Field  lessons  without 
and  experiments  within  the  schoolroom,  bird  lore  and  forest  lore, 
house  making  and  keeping,  gardening,  selling  and  buying,  with 
barter  and  exchange  of  garden  products — these  are  some  of  the 
activities  made  possible  in  such  a  school  as  this. 

Books  of  many  kinds  one  should  find  here ;  books  for  tiny  children 
still  reading  from  pictures  and  too  little  yet  for  texts;  shelves  of 
children's  classics  chosen  from  E.  Boyd  Smith,  from  Kipling's  store- 
house, from  Carroll,  Baldwin,  and  Scudder,  from  Pierrault  and 
Aesop  and  Mother  Goose,  and  just  as  many  as  possible  of  the  beau- 
tiful readers  which  the  schoolbook  publishing  houses  are  bringing 
out  in  rare  de  luxe  editions.  One  should  see  on  each  of  the  four 
walls  of  this  room  these  shelves  of  books  not  3  feet  from  the  floor 
and  within  easy  reach  of  every  child  in  the  room.  For  no  seat  work 
ever  devised  can  be  compared,  either  in  its  appeal  or  in  its  educational 
value,  to  a  number  of  good  books  conned  over  and  enjoyed  by  a 
child  in  the  primary  grades.  Every  primary  room,  wherever  placed, 
should  be  so  equipped,  and  particularly  in  the  wealthy  town  of  Win- 
chester. Unfortunately,  however,  the  rooms  of  Winchester  were  as 
barren  of  such  enriching  material  as  are  schoolrooms  generally  in 
less-favored  communities. 

OPENING  EXERCISES. 

A  devotional  exercise  and  the  singing  of  the  old  kindergarten 
classic,  "  Good  Morning  to  You,"  opened  the  program.  Then  a  few 
questions  about  the  weather  from  the  teacher  followed.  These 
roused  the  children  to  a  point  of  interest,  which  as  soon  as  gained 
was  dissipated  by  an  abrupt  change  to  another  subject  in  this  wise : 

(Teacher)  What  month  is  It?    (Pupils)  April. 
(Teacher)  What  comes  in  April?    (Pupils)  Showers. 
(Teacher)  What  rhymes  with  showers?    (Pupils)  Flowers. 
(Teacher)  What  is  the  name  of  next  month?    (Pupils)  May. 
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Here  the  teacher  writes  the  word  "May"  on  the  board  and  the 
children  read  it  in  concert.  Then  she  asks,  "Who  has  a  garden? " 
which  calls  forth  an  animated  response  of  waving  arms  and  eager 
voices  announcing,  "  My  father  has  one !  "  "  We  are  making  one ! " 
"  I'm  helping  plant  the  seeds ! "  Avoiding  a  further  discussion  of 
this  interesting  subject,  the  teacher  declares,  "  We  will  have  a  garden 
here  in  school.  Who  will  bring  corn,  and  who  will  bring  beans?" 
Again  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  sweeps  over  the  school,  and  many  bits 
of  gratuitous  information  are  added  to  their  hearty  rejoinders,  "  I 
can  bring  two  papers  of  seeds,"  "  We  have  all  kinds  of  seeds  at  our 
house,"  "  We  had  some  left  from  our  own  garden."  At  this  point 
the  teacher  moves  to  the  piano  and  strikes  a  chord  for  silence.  "  We 
will  sing  a  song  about  the  garden,"  she  announces,  and  most  willingly 
these  docile  little  people  turn  their  attention  to  the  singing.  They 
seem  glad  to  follow  their  teacher  through  all  the  varying  phases  of 
her  many-sided  program.  No  amount  of  suppression  seems  to  blunt 
the  interest  of  a  first-grade  pupil,  nor  to  restrain  his  cheerful  acquies- 
cence. 

Reference  is  again  made  to  the  garden  project,  for  after  the  song 
this  dialogue  ensues : 

(Teacher)  What  must  we  have  for  our  garden?  (Pupil)  We  must  have  dirt. 
(Pupil)  We  must  have  mud.     (Pupil)  Not  mud,  but  dirt. 

(Teacher)  Mud  is  dirt  when  we  put  too  much  water  in  it.  Now  let  us  sing 
our  other  spring  song. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ORAL  LANGUAGE. 

Here  are  many  openings  for  the  highest  type  of  oral  language 
training.  The  children  are  full  of  the  subject,  they  are  more  than 
willing  to  "  talk  it  over,"  as  their  ready  responses  would  indicate. 
The  teacher  has  but  to  follow  the  lead  of  these  ardent  little  gardeners 
to  find  her  feet  in  the  primrose  path  and  carried  along  on  the  impetus 
of  their  enthusiasm.  A  wonderful  incentive  this,  the  making  of  a 
garden,  to  develop  a  unity  of  interest  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  children  to  express  that  interest.  Our  oral  language  is  so  apt  to 
become  static  and  fixed  or  to  be  neglected  entirely  that  the  teacher 
should  be  on  the  qui  vive  to  utilize  every  bit  of  this  desire  that 
springs  up  in  her  class,  and  should  remember  that  the  more  sponta- 
neous the  response  the  greater  its  value. 

Observations  of  this  kind  undoubtedly  reveal  the  fact  that  little 
children,  especially,  are  led  about  from  one  topic  to  another  through- 
out the  day  and  are  not  allowed  to  assimilate  any  one  of  them. 
When  a  subject  like  gardening  is  under  consideration  it  may  well 
occupy  the  major  part  of  the  program  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
may  profitably  extend  over  two  or  three  periods  in  one  of  these  daily 
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programs.  Many  phases  of  this  subject  will  bear  a  close  study  in 
detail,  since  it  includes  kindred  topics  which  are  of  paramount 
interest  to  children  in  these  grades. 

PREPARATION  BT  THE  TEACHER  NEEDED. 

Preparation  for  our  work  is  what  we  need  as  teachers  in  the 
primary  grades.  How  may  one  dare  to  put  this  question,  "What 
must  we  have  for  our  garden  i "  to  a  group  of  wide-awake,  active, 
little  children?  Only  by  having  in  one's  mind  a  carefully  prepared 
outline  on  garden  making,  a  series  of  problems  ready  to  set  these 
children  to  work  upon,  materials  on  one's  closet  shelf  for  experi- 
ments to  satisfy  the  eager  questions  of  this  little  group  of  animated 
interrogation  points.  Preparation  is  surely  needed  to  meet  a  contro- 
versy regarding  even  so  small  a  matter  as  dirt  and  mud.  It  opens 
a  way  for  field  lessons  in  which  to  collect  specimens  of  soils  and  to 
conduct  a  series  of  experiments  which  shall  determine  their  power 
to  retain  moisture  and  their  capillarity,  leading  out  to  the  practical 
questions  of  irrigation  and  dry-farming.  It  calls  for  visits  to  differ- 
ent garden  plats  in  the  vicinity,  on  high  ground  and  on  lower  levels, 
and  for  walks  in  the  country  where  systems  of  drainage  have  re- 
deemed the  swampy  land  and  prepared  it  for  cultivation. 

Kindred  subjects  and  projects,  related  to  the  garden,  how  many 
and  how  vital  they  are!  Bird  boxes  in  the  garden,  and  what  to 
do  with  the  English  sparrow ;  how  is  this  little  savage  of  bird  life 
responsible  for  the  depredations  of  the  Tussock  moth ;  the  household 
cat  and  his  relation  to  the  fruit  trees  in  the  garden;  the  economic 
value  of  the  American  toad,  and  so  on,  through  many  phases  of 
these  natural  phenomena.  How  wide  a  field  and  how  necessary  a 
teacher's  broad  and  intelligent  preparation! 

Armed  with  but  a  single  book,  that  of  Hodge's  Nature  Study  and 
Life,  and  a  few  bulletins  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
an  open  mind  and  a  willing  spirit,  the  teacher  may  become  pre- 
pared to  meet  these  questions.  With  her  outline  ready,  her  data  at 
hand,  into  what  fertile  fields  may  she  not  walk  with  these  earnest 
little  disciples?  No  need  to  strike  a  chord  on  the  piano  for  silence! 
Speech  is  golden,  since  it  shall  express  all  the  wonder  and  all  the 
delight  which  these  eager  little  explorers  shall  have  discovered  in 
the  magical  truths  of  nature. 

unrsio. 

So  the  garden  exercise  closes,  as  far  as  that  morning  is  concerned, 
and  the  teacher  proceeds  to  a  lesson  in  technical  music.  These  les- 
sons are  directed  by  a  supervisor  of  music  and  are  uniform  through* 
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out  the  schools.  They  consist  of  formal  exercises  in  note  singing, 
from  the  blackboard  for  the  first  lessons,  and  later  from  the  book 
and  chart.  The  course  includes,  also,  a  number  of  rote  songs  for 
each  grade. 

This  early  training  in  the  mechanics  of  music  carries  oyer  into 
the  middle  grades  with  remarkable  success,  as  the  exercises  observed 
in  reading  music  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  fully  demonstrate. 
It  is  a  serious  question,  however,  if  the  means  justify  the  end  in  the 
case  of  little  children  in  the  first  grade.  An  enormous  amount  of 
time  and  effort  is  expended  on  these  lessons  at  a  period  of  the  child's 
life  when  he  should  be  absorbing  impressions  of  tangible  things 
about  him,  and  finding  expression  for  them  in  various  activities, 
rather  than  a  detailed  study  of  abstract  symbols  which  represent  a 
high  order  of  artistic  accomplishment,  even  for  mature  and  dis- 
ciplined minds. 

A  LESSON  IN  PHONICS. 

Phonetics  is  the  next  subject  considered.  Twenty-five  or  thirty 
minutes  are  given  to  this  exercise  for  each  day  of  the  first  school 
year,  and  the  subject  is  carried  on  through  the  second  and  third 
grades  in  much  the  same  way.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  study  of 
this  valuable  adjunct  to  the  teaching  of  reading  can  not  be  expedited. 
Whenever  it  is  taught  in  this  way,  it  becomes  a  drag  on  the  course 
of  study. 

The  phonogram  was  used  in  this  lesson  as  the  unit  of  sound  rather 
than  the  single  sound  of  each  letter.  This  method  multiplies  the 
work  of  teaching  phonics  indefinitely.  There  are  virtually  only  45 
sounds  to  be  mastered.  Why  can  not  this  be  done  quickly  and  easily, 
without  the  weary  drills  and  exercises  one  observes  in  most  of  the 
schools?  One  sound  a  day  would  fill  only  three  months  of  school 
time  and  leave  10  days  for  drills  and  reviews.  Why  must  an  in- 
tensive study  of  this  subject  be  carried  through  two  or  three  years 
of  school  time  ?  Possibly  a  detailed  report  of  this  lesson  may  throw 
some  light  on  these  questions. 

The  teacher  calls  attention  to  five  words  that  are  printed  on  a  side 
board,  evidently  for  reference,  and  to  be  used  as  key  words,  since  the 
middle  letter  in  each  is  one  of  the  five  vowels,  arranged  in  their  usual 
order  of,  had,  met,  it,  not,  and  put.  The  word  puty  by  the  way,  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule  and  does  not  illustrate  the  short  sound  of  u. 

(Teacher)  Look  over  at  our  little  fairies.  What  does  this  little  fairy  say 
when  it  is  all  alone  [indicating  the  vowel  in  each  word  and  printing  them  rapidly 
on  the  board]?    (Pupils)  a,  e,  f,  o,  u  (giving  them  their  short  sounds). 

{Teacher)  Now  let's  put  something  else  with  this  fairy,  a,  and  see  what  it 
says  then.  Suppose  I  put  this,  t,  with  it,  what  does  it  say?  (Pupil)  (Bounding 
the  letters  each  tine)  It  says  tht,  at 
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(Teacher)  Put  p  in  front  of  it,  May,  what  does  it  say?    (Pupil)  p-af,  pat. 
(Teacher)  Put  th  with  it.    (PupU)  th-at,  that. 
(Teacher)  brt  dr.    (Pupil)  br-att  brat,  dr-at,  drat. 

The  teacher  prints  the  letter  u  on  the  board  and  asks,  "  What  does 
this  little  fairy  say?"  She  then  develops  the  words  bud,  thud,  dim, 
rim,  and  many  others  in  the  same  way. 

Cards  are  passed  to  each  pupil  bearing  the  phonograms  ice9  act, 
and,  and  end.  Pupils  stand,  and  as  the  teacher  holds  up  a  letter  each 
child  combines  it  with  the  phonogram  on  his  card, 

(Teacher)  (Holding  up  the  letter  p).  (What  does  your  card  say?  Put  this 
sound  in  front  of  it.    (Pupil)  P-end,  pend. 

(Teacher)  Put  m.  in  front  of  it.    (Pupil)  M-end,  mend. 
(Teacher)  Put  b  in  front  of  it     (Pupil)  Bend,  bend. 

After  this  exercise  the  cards  are  collected,  shuffled,  and  redis- 
tributed. Other  combinations  are  developed  with  other  phono- 
grams, ake,  over,  at,  ate,  ale,  ear,  and  ound. 

(Teacher)  (Introducing  a  new  phonogram,  ear).  You  remember  this  old 
ending  we  had  so  long  ago,  irt  Sometimes  ear  says  what  ir  says,  for  ur,  ir,  er, 
and  ear  aU  sound  alike.    See  how  many  words  there  are  that  sound  like  ir. 

(Pupils)  Bird,  birth,  birthday. 

(Teacher)  Now. I  am  going  to  change  It  and  put  ir  with  U  (Pupils)  Dirt, 
thirst,  first. 

(Teacher)  Suppose  I  put  y  on  the  end  of  these  words,  what  will  I  have? 

(Pupils)  Dirty,  thirsty. 

This  exercise  seemed  to  be  a  waste  of  time  except  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  sound,  ear.  The  children  were  already  familiar 
with  every  part  of  it,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  these  should 
have  been  dealt  with  individually.  Time  in  this  grade  is  too  pre- 
cious to  spend  in  drills  on  facts  that  are  already  known. 

Moreover,  unless  an  application  of  these  phonetic  principles  is 
constantly  made  in  the  reading  lesson,  and  the  power  of  analysis 
acquired  in  these  exercises  is  used  for  gaining  new  words  in  reading, 
there  is  little  value  in  them.  Teachers  should  become  aware  of  this 
great  principle  in  education,  and  should  put  it  into  practice,  namely, 
that  training  in  one  subject  does  not  automatically  carry  over,  even 
into  an  allied  subject.  The  transfer  must  be  consciously  made  with 
the  help  of  the  teacher.  For  that  reason  every  drill  on  the  mechanics 
of  a  subject  should  be  followed  up  by  its  application  to  the  solving 
of  problems  in  other  subjects. 

GYMNASTIC  EXEBCISES. 

After  these  exercises  a  recreation  period  was  announced.  This 
activity  took  the  form  of  a  gymnastic  exercise  in  the  trunk  and  arm 
movements  under  the  guise  of  play.  The  children  formed  in  line 
and  were  told  to  pass  around  the  room  and  supply  themselves  with 
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saws  and  axes,  as  they  were  going  to  chop  down  trees  and  cut  them 
up  into  firewood.  They  shouldered  these  imaginary  tools  and  passed 
back  to  their  seats. 

(Teacher)  See  if  you  can  find  a  tree.  All  ready!  Chop,  chop,  chop,  chop. 
Now  the  tree  is  fallen  what  shall  we  do  next?    (Pupil)  Saw  It 

(Teacher)  All  ready!  Right  knee  on  seat  (PupiU)  Zee,  zee,  zee  (Imitat- 
ing with  voices  the  sound  and  moving  arms  up  and  down  with  imaginary  saws). 

(Teacher)  Move  it  along.    All  ready!    Saw  some  more. 

In  the  midst  of  this  exercise  the  telephone  rang  and  the  teacher 
left  the  class  to  answer  a  call  from  a  parent.  Would  the  teacher 
please  see  that  her  little  girl  was  sent  to  the  dentist  at  half  past  10? 
When  the  teacher  returned  to  the  room  and  had  delivered  the  mes- 
sage she  resumed  the  gymnastics.  An  exercise  was  introduced 
which  called  for  deep  breathing.  An  imaginary  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner was  spread  before  the  pupils.  They  were  told  to  close  eyes  and 
enumerate  the  different  kinds  of  food  by  the  sense  of  smell. 

(Teacher)  What  do  you  smell?  (Pupil)  (drawing  in  his  breath  through 
his  nose  with  lips  closed)  I  smell  onions.     (Pupil)  I  smell  cottage  pudding. 

Just  at  this  point  another  call  came  over  the  phone  from  a  mother 
complaining  of  the  treatment  her  child  had  received  on  the  play- 
ground. It  would  seem  that  interruptions  of  this  kind  might  seriously 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  school,  and  that  the  use  of  the  phone 
during  school  hours  might  be  prohibited,  or  that  the  telephone  might 
be  removed  entirely  from  the  buildings.  The  pupils  stood  patiently 
until  the  teacher  returned  to  the  room,  and  as  five  precious  minutes 
had  been  consumed  in  this  colloquy  with  the  parent,  the  period  for 
gymnastics  was  over. 

GYMNASTICS   IN    THE   LOWEB   GRADES. 

For  the  lower  grades,  the  first  especially,  any  set  gymnastic  exer- 
cise is  of  doubtful  value.  These  little  children  should  be  playing 
games,  boisterous,  laughing,  running,  and  jumping  games,  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher.  A  hearty  laugh  is  the  best  possible 
deep-breathing  exercise,  a  quick  race  to  a  goal  the  best  possible  leg 
movement.  A  game  of  squat-tag  exercises  every  muscle  of  the  body, 
and  the  stress  of  competition  stirs  up  the  "inner  man"  and  puts 
the  whole  body  in  a  glow  of  tingling  vitality.  Leave  the  gymnastics, 
even  of  the  wood-sawing  variety,  to  the  higher  grades,  and  turn  the 
children  out,  if  possible,  into  the  open  air  for  a  run  and  a  jump,  a 
game,  or  a  race  at  least  three  or  four  times  during  the  morning. 

Gymnastics  are  extremely  formal  drill  exercises  for  the  purpose 
of  resting  the  body  and  exercising  the  muscles.  Dramatization  is  a 
mode  of  expression  and  is  esentially  an  art  subject.  It  has  to  do 
with  emotion,  with  thought,  and  feeling.    It  is  a  question  whether 
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it  is  possible  to  combine  the  two  in  the  same  lesson.  One  subject 
undoubtedly  has  a  bearing  on  the  other,  just  as  the  drills  in  phonies 
may  carry  over  into  the  art  of  reading,  but  it  is  never  wise  to  attempt 
to  teach  both  in  the  same  lesson.  Why  should  the  physical  exercise 
be  weakened  by  an  attempt  to  dramatize  it?  Children  love  these 
drills.  They  love  the  rhythm,  the  poise,  the  sense  of  vitality  which 
they  engender.  When  music  accompanies  them  this  satisfaction  is 
greatly  enhanced. 

The  skill  acquired  in  gymnastics  carries  over  into  most  of  the 
social  activities  and  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  boys  and  girls  in  any 
grade.  Grace  and  dignity  of  carriage,  poise  and  freedom  from  self- 
consciousness  are  some  of  the  finer  qualities  they  develop.  In  so 
far  as  these  are  concerned,  they  transfer  over  into  the  art  of  dramati- 
zation. But  in  the  realm  of  sports  and  athletics,  in  the  field  of  health 
and  hygiene,  gymnastics  are  indispensable  in  developing  self-reliance 
and  courage,  and  all  those  kindred  attributes  which  build  us  up 
in  strength  and  vigor.  These  purposes  should  be  in  the  teacher's 
mind  during  her  gymnastic  period,  and  the  subject  should  be  taught 
in  the  wholesome,  hearty  way  as  a  development  of  the  child's  physical 
and  ethical  nature. 

Jennie  Jones,  weight,  36  pounds.  • 

John  Brown,  weight,  40  pounds. 

and  so  on  down  the  line,  each  child  making  one  of  these  tables,  which 
affords  an  exercise  in  writing  proper  names  and  enumeration  of 
numbers  as  well.    Then  imagine  a  number  lesson  of  this  kind : 

{Teacher)  Jennie,  how  much  do  you  weigh?  (JenrUs,  looking  at  her  chart). 
1  weigh  36  pounds. 

(Tcachci)  How  much  does  John  Brown  weigh,  Jennie?  (Jennie)  He  weighs 
40  pounds. 

(Teacher)  Is  he  heavier  than  you  or  lighter  in  weight?  (Jennie)  He's 
heavier. 

(Teacher)  How  do  you  know?     (Jennie)  Because  40  is  more  than  36. 

(Teacher)  How  much  more?    Who  knows? 

Other  questions  follow.  "Who's  the  heaviest  boy  in  the  class ?* 
w  Who's  the  heaviest  girl? "  and  so  on  to  any  length  the  pupils  can 
follow,  and  it  is  surprising  how  easily  the  ordinary  class  in  high 
first  and  second  can  handle  these  problems.  Why?  Because  they 
have  a  "  social  bearing,"  as  Dewey  so  often  reiterates.  They  are  of 
personal  interest  to  every  member  in  it.  Birthdays,  which  include 
a  study  of  the  calendar,  might  be  mentioned  here,  and  temperature 
for  each  day  of  the  year,  which  calls  for  an  intelligent  use  of  the 
thermometer,  are  subjects  of  similar  interest  which  may  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  these  lessons. 

Another  great  value  grows  out  of  this  specific  lesson.  It  disarms 
the  children  and  changes  their  attitude  toward  the  work  of  the  health 
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committee  and  frees  them  from  a  certain  self-oonsciousness  which 
their  physical  examination  seems  to  entail.  To  any  teacher  who  de- 
sires to  follow  up  this  suggestion  in  applied  number  the  lessons  de- 
veloped on  this  subject  by  the  division  of  hygiene  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington  is  recommended. 

A  READING  LESSON. 

In  the  reading  lesson  which  followed  the  exercise  in  arithmetic 
the  symbol  was  again  overemphasized.  The  children  opened  their 
books  to  the  story  of  "  Crick,  Crick,"  a  bold  young  turkey  who  meets 
with  a  series  of  exciting  adventures,  and  which  furnished  excellent 
material  for  a  reading  lesson.  Instead  of  reading,  however,  the 
phonetic  analysis  of  new  words  was  taken  up.  So  interwoven  are 
these  two  processes  in  this  lesson,  the  teaching  of  the  new  words  and 
the  reading  of  the  text,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
two. 

The  lesson  is  reported  in  detail  to  illustrate  this  point  and  to  show 
that  lessons  in  reading  may  become  mechanical  unless  they  are 
taught  as  a  means  of  gaining  ideas  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
technical  study.  The  last  process  is  important,  but  should  not  ob- 
trude in  the  regular  reading  lesson. 

The  drill  upon  the  new  words  proceeded  in  this  manner: 

(Teacher)  Tell  us  the  name  of  this  story.     (Pupil)  Crick,  Orick. 
(Teacher  prints  the  first  syllable  of  the  word,  "pleasant,"  on  the  board  and 
calls  atteution  to  the  sound  of  the  diphthong,  ea.) 

(Teacher)  When  there  are  two  fairies,  which  one  talks?     (Pupil)  First. 
(Teacher)  What  does  this  first  little  fairy  say?    (Pupil  gives  the  short  sound 

Of  €.) 

(Teacher)  What  does  It  all  say?    (Pupil)  Please. 

(Teacher)  I'm  going  to  put  something  with  it  (prints  last  syllable,  ant). 
(Pupil)   Pleasant. 

(Teacfver)  Pleasant  what?     (Pupil)  Pleasant  voice. 

(Teacher)  Here's  an  old  friend  (prints  wash  on  the  board).     (Pupil)  Wash. 

(Teacher)  I'm  going  to  put  something  with  it  (prints  ing  on  the  board). 
(Pupil)  Washing. 

After  the  words  were  developed,  the  reading  began.  A  verbatim 
list  of  comments  by  the  teacher  is  given  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
during  the  reading  no  reference  was  made  to  the  thought  in  the  story. 
In  everv  instance  the  form  of  the  words  must  have  overshadowed 
and  obscured  from  the  child  anv  meaning  which  the  text  might 
have  had. 

(Teacher)  The  first  three  lines  go  together.  Is  it  for  or  of?  Study  the 
next  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Florence  the  next  one.  WThich  house? 
Now  study  the  next  one,  one,  two,  three,  four  lines  from  the  top.  Is  the  word 
white?  Mildred,  there's  a  period  after  house,  you  want  to  stop.  Next  page. 
Ready,  read.    With  her  what?    That's  a  good  way.    There's  a  period.    How 
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many  fairies  in  the  word  ear?  Which  one  talks?  Right,  next  page.  Period, 
dear,  now  again.  That's  right,  go  on  from  there.  That's  right,  go  to  the  next 
page.  That's  right,  now  see  what  comes  next  Right,  go  on  from  there.  That's 
right  up-at  the  top  of  the  page.    We'll  go  on  from  there  to-morrow. 

OVERCROWDED  PROGRAM. 

Seven  different  exercises  were  given  in  this  grade  during  the  morn- 
ing— opening  exercises,  a  few  questions  about  gardening,  music, 
phonics,  gymnastics,  arithmetic*  and  reading — and  all  were  treated 
from  the  technical  standpoint.  All  were  drills  of  an  abstract  nature. 
Yet  outside  the  sun  was  shining,  the  birds  were  singing,  and  all  the 
world  of  nature  was  beckoning  to  these  children  asking  not  to  be 
forgotten.  These  boys  and  girls  came  from  busy  homes,  where  every 
variety  of  activity  was  being  carried  on  while  they  spent  180  minutes 
in  the  manipulation  of  symbols.  Conscientious,  careful  work  was 
done  beyond  a  doubt,  but  a  change  of  viewpoint  in  regard  to  values 
would  relieve  this  work  of  an  overemphasis  upon  the  technical  side 
of  primary  education. 

HOUSEKEEPING  IN  THE  FIRST  GRADE. 

This  little  lesson  in  housekeeping  was  given  in  a  room  of  31  pupils, 
many  of  whom  were  evidently  from  the  less-favored  homes  of  the 
community.  There  were  gathered  here  a  group  of  children  from 
parents  of  many  nationalities,  unmistakably  new  to  American  man- 
ners and  customs  and  to  the  English  language.  A  little  melting  pot 
of  alien  babies,  shy  and  inarticulate,  but  ready  to  accept  any  sug- 
gestion that  their  teacher  might  make. 

A  few  odds  and  ends  for  dishes  and  some  tin  utensils  for  silver- 
ware were  used  for  this  exercise,  which  consisted  of  setting  and  un- 
setting  the  table  and  putting  the  dishes  away  in  the  closet. 

(Teacher)  Who  wants  to  be  housekeeper?  Who  wants  to  set  the  table  for 
me?  Who's  going  to  be  mother?  We'll  have  three  people  to-day,  John  and 
James  and  Mary.  James  and  Mary  may  spread  the  cloth.  John  may  straighten 
St.  Now  what  shall  we  need  (Pupil)  Three  plates.  (Pupil)  Three  spoons. 
(Pupil)  Three  cups  and  saucers. 

(Teacher)  Margaret,  come  up  and  set  the  plates.  Now,  where  shall  we  put 
the  spoons?    (Pupil)  Right  beside  the  plates. 

(Teacher)  Cups  and  saucers  which  side  of  plate?    (Pupil)  Right  side. 

(Teacher)  Where  shall  we  put  the  knife?    (Pupil)  Right  side, 

(Teacher)  Where  shall  we  put  the  fork?    (Pupil)  Left  side. 

(Teacher)  Which  dishes  shall  we  wash  first?    (Pupil)  Silver. 

(Teacher)  What  comes  after  silver?     (Pupil)  Gups  and  saucers. 

(Teacher)  Who  is  ready  for  the  next?     (Pupil)  Plates. 

(Teacher)  Now,  who  will  fold  the  cloth?  How  many  have  helped  mother 
clear  table?   How  many  have  washed  dishes  at  home? 

All  the  children  in  the  room  raised  their  hands  in  reply  to  the 
last  two  questions ;  otherwise  the  exercise  excited  little  interest  on  the 
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part  of  the  pupils.  How  may  one  account  for  the  apathy  and  indif- 
ference which  was  manifested  by  these  children  during  this  lesson) 
Only  3  or  4  out  of  the  31  responded  to  any  one  of  the  teacher's  ques- 
tions. Was  this  because  they  did  this  work  at  home?  Yet  we  are 
told  that  some  phases  of  the  child's  home  activities  should  be  repre-  j 
sented  in  the  school  curriculum.  Was  the  exercise  of  a  superficial 
nature  and  far  removed  from  actual  experience?  Yet  children  love  \ 
to  play  housekeeping  out  of  school,  to  set  the  table,  wash  the  dishes, 
and  clean  up  the  playhouse.  Had  this  particular  exercise  been  re- 
peated so  many  times  in  the  same  stereotyped  way  that  the  novelty  ; 
had  worn  off  and  nothing  new  was  expected?  Just  what  element 
was  lacking  to  make  this  lesson  a  successful  one?  In  the  kindergarten  ! 
and  Montessori  schools  a  luncheon  period  has  been  a  part  of  the 
daily  program  from  the  beginning  and  has  been  of  great  value  as  a 
training  in  refined  and  courteous  behavior.  A  real  table  has  been 
set  with  real  dishes.  Food  has  been  eaten,  dishes  washed  and  set 
away,  crumbs  brushed,  floor  swept,  and  room  tidied.  This  period 
has  been  one  of  pleasure  and  of  profit  in  these  schools.  Is  it  because 
there  has  been  a  real  motive  back  of  the  exercise,  a  real  demand  for 
it  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils?  Will  lessons  of  the  kind  given  here 
repeated  day  after  day  be  apt  to  carry  over  into  the  home  life  of  the 
child  and  make  for  better  living  in  a  school  community? 

These  are  pertinent  questions  which  every  primary  teacher  should 
ask  as  she  is  tempted  to  try  out  the  new  ideas  which  are  urged 
upon  her  by  those  who  speak  with  authority  from  higher  schools 
of  training.  Let  her  be  "wise  to  question  the  motive  back  of  her  work 
and  quick  to  read  in  the  faces  of  her  children  the  effect  of  her  efforts 
in  these  new  directions.  Does  not  the  whole  subject  resolve  itself 
into  this?  What  am  I  stressing  in  this  lesson?  Am  I  emphasizing 
the  form  or  the  idea  back  of  it?  In  arithmetic  is  it  the  figure  on  the 
board  or  something  real  which  the  figure  represents  which  is  in  the 
child's  mind  ?  In  reading,  does  he  think  of  the  letter  and  the  word 
on  the  page  or  does  he  get  a  vision  of  the  meaning  which  they  repre- 
sent ?  In  setting  the  table  are  the  dishes  only  symbols  or  do  the  chil- 
dren see  behind  the  formal  lesson  a  table  in  their  own  homes  set 
and  served  in  careful,  well-ordered  comfort? 

When  we  as  teachers  have  become  wise  in  judging  of  these  values 
in  all  our  lessons  we  shall  have  reached  a  plane  of  high  efficiency, 
and  the  pupils  under  our  care  shall  be  led  into  that  kingdom  which 
awaits  all  those  who  are  truly  educated,  a  quickened  and  an  under- 
standing mind. 

Much  commendation  is  due  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  bring  an  outside  interest  into  her  classroom  and  to  incorporate  it 
into  her  daily  program.    These  are  movements  in  the  right  direc- 
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tion  and  eventually,  when  shorn  of  their  superficiality,  will  become  a 
real  power  in  the  training  of  little  children. 

A  RAINY  DAY  IN  SECOND  AND  THIRD  GRADES. 

A  rainy  day  brought  a  change  of  program  to  this  room  because 
fewer  pupils  made  it  possible  to  allow  a  greater  freedom. 

"May  I  go  to  the  playhouse  ?  "  The  smallest  boy  in  the  room 
stood  at  the  teacher's  elbow  waiting.  She  turned  to  me.  "  I'm  not 
following  the  regular  program  to-day,"  she  explained.  "  So  few 
are  here,  on  account  of  the  rain,  I'm  letting  them  choose  what  they 
would  like  to  do  after  their  work  is  finished.  I  hope  you  think  it  is 
all  right,"  ehe  added,  deprecatingly. 

u  I  think  it's  all  right  for  sunny  days  as  well "  I  heartily  re- 
sponded. 

The  smallest  boy  touched  the  teacher's  hand.  **I  didn't  think 
you\l  let  us  have  such  a  good  time,"  and  his  face  glowed  with  appre- 
ciation. 

The  playhouse  proved  to  be  a  large  dry-goods  box  on  the  floor 
in  the  front  of  the  room,  with  a  smaller  one  on  top,  filled  with  books 
and  games  and  dissected  maps  and  pictures. 

The  teacher  apologized  for  this.  "  We  brought  the  boxes  from  the 
grocery,  and  the  children  bring  the  books  and  games  and  pictures 
from  home.  We  call  it  a  playhouse,  and  they  love  it,  even  if  the 
boxes  are  rough  and  unpainted." 

A  piece  of  worn  carpet  lay  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  playhouse 
on  which  four  children  sat  working  picture  puzzles  in  groups  of  two 
for  each  picture,  which  were  scenes  in  large  sizes  of  5  by  12  from 
the  story  of  Cinderella.  Two  little  girls  sat  together  on  a  low 
chair,  reading  to  each  other  in  low  tones  and  talking  over  the  story. 
One  boy  was  absorbed  in  reading  the  Tale  of  Freddy  Firefly,  and 
others  were  at  the  blackboard  working  on  arithmetic  problems. 
Strange  to  say,  this  seemed  like  a  great  privilege  when  it  was  not 
required  of  them — a  motive  that  might  be  more  often  utilized  than 
it  is. 

ORAL    READING   LESSON. 

An  oral  reading  lesson  in  this  room,  as  one  might  suppose,  -was  of 
the  highest  order.  It  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  what  read- 
ing for  thought  is  supposed  to  mean.  A  few  of  the  teacher's  com- 
ments are  given  to  illustrate  her  skill  in  helping  each  pupil  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  the  text.  It  shows  that  the  thought  of  the 
story  was  made  prominent,  and  that  the  importance  of  the  technical, 
so  often  overemphasized,  was  constantly  subordinated  to  the  ideas 
which  words  and  sentences  represent. 
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A  story  from  Merry  Animal  Tales,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black  Rat's 
House  Party,  furnished  the  text  for  the  reading  lesson.  As  the 
pupils  read  the  teacher  constantly  suggested  the  idea  to  be  conveyed 
and  its  appropriate  interpretation  by  tone  of  voice  and  special 
emphasis,  in  this  way:  . 

{Teacher)  Mr.  Black  Rat  wanted  whom  to  take  the  Invitation?  (Pupil)  Mrs. 
Black  Rat.  (Teacher)  Then  suppose  you  say,  "You  take  the  invitations." 
(Pupil  hesitates  at  the  word  "  invitations.")  (Teacher)  What  is  it  we  send  out 
when  we  invite  people?  (Pupil  hesitates  at  the  word  "  sponge.")  (Teacher)  A 
kind  of  cake.  (Pupil  reads  hurriedly  and  is  confused.)  (Teacher)  Wait  just 
a  minute;  get  the  sense. 

Nor  was  the  formal  side  of  this  lesson  neglected.  Certain  words 
in  every  text  need  special  study,  and  these  received  their  due  atten- 
tion. The  teacher  steps  to  the  blackboard  and  calls  attention  to  two 
of  these  as  she  writes  Mr.  and  Mrs.  on  the  board. 

(Teacher)  Let's  have  a  good  look  at  these  words.  Who  can  spell  the  words 
Mr.  and  Mrs  J  Why  are  they  written  in  this  way?  What  is  a  contraction? 
What  letters  are  omitted  from  these  words? 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  point  in  the  lesson  came  when  a  defini- 
tion for  the  word  "  imagination  "  was  attempted : 

(Teaclxer)  What  does  this  mean,  "didn't  say  one  word  about  imagina- 
tion "  ?  Can  you  remember  anything  about  imagination  in  the  story?  (Pupil) 
His  mother  thought  there  wasn't  any  lion  when  he  said  he  had  climbed  on  the 
back  of  a  lion.    Imagination  is  thinking  something  that  you  can't  see. 

VALUE  OF  SILENT  BEADING. 

In  this  grade  the  work  of  silent  reading  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  daily  program.  There  is  no  doubt  that  oral  reading  is  over- 
emphasized in  all  the  grades  of  the  public  school.  Silent  reading  is 
cultivated  in  the  homes  where  children  have  access  to  many  books, 
but  the  large  majority  of  pupils  will  not  have  this  opportunity. 
The  schools  must  supply  it  for  the  less  favored.  Only  on  a  rainy 
day  with  an  entire  change  of  program  was  this  type  of  reading  ob- 
served. It  is  most  earnestly  recommended  that  at  least  once  a  day 
the  entire  reading  lesson  in  the  primary  grades  be  conducted  as  a 
silent  reading  exercise.  In  the  first  grade  easy  little  primers  and 
picture  books  can  be  used  for  these  lessons.  The  children  may  have 
the  privilege  of  using  the  book  if  they  will  report  on  it,  not  in  a 
stereotyped  way  but  spontaneously  or  in  answer  to  questions. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  grades  two  children  may  enjoy  a  story 
together  and  talk  it  over,  as  in  the  case  of  the  above  report.  Then 
they  may  tell  the  class  about  it.  Book  reviews  of  this  kind  are  ex- 
cellent material  for  oral  language  work,  and  occasionally  these  re- 
ports may  be  written  by  the  third  and  fourth  grade  pupils.  In 
Gray's  report 2  on  the  relation  of  silent  reading  to  economy  in  educa- 

■  Sixteenth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education! 
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tion  he  gives  nine  reasons  why  silent  reading  should  be  emphasized. 
Teachers  should  commit  these  to  memory  and  bear  them  in  mind  as 
they  arrange  their  daily  programs. 

1.  Silent  reading  is  a  tool  of  first  importance  In  the  acquisition  of  ideas. 

2.  Silent  reading  is  a  more  rapid  process  than  oral  reading. 

3.  Comprehension  is  usually  greater  in  silent  reading  than  in  oral  reading. 

4.  The  rapid  reader  is  usually  more  efficient  than  the  slow  reader. 

5.  Oral  leading  improves  rapidly  during  the  lower  grades  and  improves 
steadily,  but  less  rapidly  during  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades. 

6.  Mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading  may  be  acquired  more  rapidly  than 
ability  to  get  the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

7.  Kate  of  silent  reading  increases  rapidly  during  the  lower  grades  and 
approximates  a  maximum  in  the  upper  grades. 

8.  Ability  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  what  is  read  improves  steadily 
throughout  the  grades. 

9.  Rate  and  quality  of  silent  reading  may  be  improved  through  training. 

A  sermon  might  be  preached  on  any  one  of  these  pertinent  texts, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  they  are  founded  upon  data  secured  through 
much  experimentation  and  research. 

GARDENING  IN  THE  FOURTH  GRADE. 

A  big  school  garden  grows  on  a  vacant  lot  each  summer  in  the 
town  of  Winchester.  The  work  is  organized  and  superintended  by 
the  special  garden  teacher  who  takes  her  vacation  in  the  winter  and 
stays  on  the  job  during  the  summer.  She  sees  the  plowing  done  in 
the  spring,  at  the  town's  expense,  by  the  way,  and  she  is  there  when 
the  crops  are  harvested  and  the  produce  distributed  in  the  late 
.summer. 

Thirty-five  plats  of  land,  each  measuring  13  by  20  feet,  constitute 
the  area  donated  by  the  town  meeting  for  this  work.  Two  pupils 
work  together  on  each  plat,  paying  25  cents  each  for*  seeds,  and 
taking  home  last  summer  $5  worth  of  vegetables  for  family  use  per 
pupil.  They  meet  twice  a  week  for  a  field  garden  lesson  with  their 
teacher,  and  any  child  who  is  unable  to  be  present  or  to  go  on  with 
the  work  must  furnish  a  substitute.  The  record  for  last  year  in  this 
particular  was  a  very  good  one.  Only  6  plats  out  of  the  35  changed 
hands  during  the  summer. 

The  plats  are  laid  out  with  borders  of  low-growing  flowers  of 
three  varieties — marigolds,  sweet  alyssum,  and  zinnias.  The  vegeta- 
bles are  planted  in  rows  lengthwise  of  the  plat  in  this  order :  Two 
rows  of  corn,  one  of  radishes,  two  of  beans,  one  of  beets,  one  of  chard* 
and  one  of  carrots. 

In  addition  to  this  community  school  garden  work,  the  garden 
teacher  instructs  the  pupils  of  all  grades  above  the  second  in  the 
essentials  of  home  garden  cultivation.  Her  lessons  in  third  grade 
on  planting  beans  and  in  sixth  grade  on  planting  potatoes  are  here 
given  in  detail  to  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  this  type  of  work  in 
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stimulating  interest  and  arousing  enthusiasm  among  boys  and  girls 
for  the  making  and  cultivation  of  gardens,  for  studies  in  plant  life> 
their  growth;  diseases  and  nurture,  and  in  addition  the  systematic 
organization  of  classroom  lessons  in  such  a  way  that  many  cross 
connections  are  established  between  the  work  of  the  different  grades 
and  between  the  different  subjects  of  study. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

As  a  whole  the  work  in  primary  education  in  the  Winchester 
schools  is  found  to  be  formal  and  lacking  in  virility.  The  mechani- 
cal side  of  the  subject  matter  is  overemphasized  and  illustrative 
material  is  sadly  lacking.  An  endeavor  to  connect  up  the  work  of 
the  school  with  the  experiences  which  the  child  meets  with  outside 
was  seldom  observed,  so  far  as  this  survey  might  determine.  It  is 
recommended  that  a  primary  supervisor  be  installed  in  the  schools  at 
the  beginning  of  the  coming  session  who  shall  unify  the  work  of 
the  different  grades,  motivate  the  work  in  reading,  language,  and 
number,  and  who  shall  so  direct  the  teachers  in  these  grades  that 
they  may  take  up  the  matter  of  primary  education  from  a  new  view* 
point,  that  of  the  child's  immediate  needs,  his  interests,  his  desires, 
his  best  development,  subordinating  to  these  in  every  lesson  the  undue 
importance  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  amount  of  subject  matter 
to  be  covered. 

Reference  has  been  made  repeatedly  in  this  brief  report  to  the^ 
fact  that  quite  generally  the  child's  out-of-school  experience  is 
ignored  both  in  the  course  of  study  and  in  the  schoolroom  practice 
in  the  schools  of  Winchester.  Just  what  does  this  mean,  the  child's, 
experience,  and  how  may  it  become  the  dominating  idea  in  primary 
education?  What  are  the  child's  interests  and  experiences?  What 
are  they  before  he  enters  school,  what  are  they  now  with  the  added 
school  experience  increasing  day  by  day,  and  what  are  they  destined' 
to  become  as  we  look  forward  toward  the  future  through  the  next 
year,  and  the  next,  and  for  many  years  to  come? 

What  continuity  of  interest  may  the  teacher  in  the  primary  grades 
hope  to  establish  in  her  work  between  these  experiences  of  the  child 
in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and  between  her  grade,  the- 
one  before,  and  the  one  which  follows? 

How  shall  she  go  about  it?  What  material  shall  she  use,  what- 
methods,  and  how  shall  the  traditional  subjects  of  study  be  fitted  into- 
a  program  that  is  based  upon  the  child's  experience  and  interest? 

The  child's  home  is  of  paramount  interest  to  him ;  he  is  interested 
in  the  brute  life  about  him ;  he  loves  the  flowers ;  the  passing  of  the 
seasons  and  the  changing  phases  of  nature  affect  him;  pebbles  and 
stones,  the  forces  of  nature,  wind  and  rain  and  heat  and  cold,  growth 
of  plants  in  garden  and  field — all  these  come  within  the  realm  of  his. 
daily  observation  and  interest. 
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Suppose  the  teacher  recasts  her  program  in  terms  of  projects  and 
problems  bearing  upon  these  interests  and  groups  her  technical  sub- 
jects of  study  around  them.  In  one  school  in  a  village  in  another 
State  this  was  done  with  the  home  and  its  activities  as  a  center  of  in- 
terest at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  The  children  in  the  two 
first  grades  began  by  making  observations  of  their  own  homes  and 
discussing  with  the  teacher  how  they  are  built  and  how  furnished 
Then  each  child  made  a  booklet  putting  a  picture  of  a  house  on  the 
cover.  Each  week  the  pupils  planned  the  suitable  furniture  for  a 
room  in  the  house.  From  catalogues  and  magazines  they  cut  and 
arranged  furniture  for  a  living  room,  bed  room,  dining  room,  and 
kitchen. 

Reading  and  language  lessons  were  developed.  The  sentences  were 
formulated  by  the  children  during  the  reading  exercise  and  were 
written  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher,  later  to  be  typed  and  bound 
into  small  reading  books  which  contained  eventually  all  the  reading 
material  which  this  project  included. 

Early  drawing  lessons  on  the  blackboard  trained  in  flexibility  and 
control,  and  led  up  to  the  first  lessons  in  penmanship.  Outlines  of 
houses  and  fiat  drawings  of  furniture  afforded  excellent  models  for 
this  work. 

In  playtime  many  lessons  in  social  etiquette  were  inculcated,  since 
these  children  had  the  habit  of  opening  front  doors  and  of  wandering 
at  will  through  any  house  in  the  village.  The  story  hour  was  filled 
with  selections  which  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  children,  on  account 
of  their  repetitive  quality,  the  Three  Pigs  and  Their  Houses  and  The 
House  That  Jack  Built  being  especially  appropriate. 

The  second  grade  furnished  a  house,  and  dressed  a  set  of  dolls  to  live 
in  it.  The  third  grade  watched  the  building  of  a  house,  and  as  the 
teacher  photographed  from  day  to  day  with  her  camera  the  progress 
of  the  building,  the  pupils  made  blue  prints  for  a  little  brochure  on 
house  building.  The  fourth  grade  in  this  school  made  a  special 
study  of  a  general  grocery  store,  bringing  small  samples  of  cooking 
condiments  from  home  and  hanging  them  in  bottles  on  a  chart,  re- 
porting from  time  to  time  on  the  source  and  manufacture  of  these 
products.  The  fifth  grade  made  a  study  of  the  village  with  reading 
and  language  lessons  bearing  upon  the  activities  of  the  town.  Book- 
lets were  also  made  in  this  grade  and  blue  prints  inserted  of  different 
views  of  "  Our  Village."  Seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  carried 
this  study  of  local  environment  out  into  a  larger  study  of  American 
cities,  how  they  were  founded,  their  plan,  location,  governments,  etc* 

Here  was  a  line  of  work  especially  adapted  to  each  grade  of  the 
school  in  separate  units  and  yet  with  relationships  established  be- 
tween the  different  grades  and  a  line  of  continuity  running  through 
from  grade  to  grade  which  held  the  whole  plan  together  and  sustained 
its  logical,  sequence  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 


Chapter  IV. 

THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Contents. — Alms  of  a  course  of  study.  Principles  of  method,  t.  The  separate  courses 
of  the  elementary  schools ;  language  and  grammar ;  arithmetic ;  geography ;  history ; 
civics;  penmanship;  vocational  education;  handwork  in  the  grades.  2.  Courses  in  the 
high  school ;  modern  languages ;  science  teaching ;  mathematics ;  classics  in  translation ; 
attitude  of  pupils  toward  school ;  supervision ;  music ;  drawing.  3.  Supervision  and 
organization  in  the  elementary  grades. 


This  is  not  the  place  for  a  frill  discussion  of  the  philosophy  which 
underlies  the  making  of  a  course  of  study,  but. a  comparatively  brief 
statement  of  its  main  conceptions  seems  necessary  in  order  to  make 
clear  the  point  of  view  in  the  light  of  which  practical  details  must 
be  determined. 

In  the  making  of  a  course  of  study,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
education  is  not  confined  to  schools.  Everything  that  touches  life 
f rom  the  cradle  to  the  grave  and  that  influences  thought,  feeling, 
motive,  and  conduct  is  a  part  of  education.  In  short,  we  are  edu- 
cated by  our  environment,  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  ethical, 
all  through  life.  The  school  is  an  artificial  environment  whose  func- 
tion is  to  prepare  us  to  be  effectively  educated  by  the  environment  of 
life.  Hence  the  school  must  educate  with  reference  to  the  out-of- 
school  life  of  the  child  and  to  the  after-school  life  of  the  adult. 

This  means  that  the  school  should  begin  processes  of  development 
which  are  afterwards  continued  by  the  environments  or  duties  of  life. 
In  this  sense  it  must  connect  closely  with  life.  The  educational  value 
of  a  study  is  therefore  not  determined  by  what  it  does  for  the  pupil 
while  he  pursues  it  in  school,  but  what  it  does  for  him  all  through  life. 
A  study  which  is  dropped  entirely  when  school  days  end  has  less 
educational  value  than  one  which  is  continued  through  life.  This 
distinction  becomes  important  in  considering  the  educational  value, 
say,  of  Latin  or  Greek  which  is  dropped  and  that  of  vocational  studies 
which  are  continued  after  school  davs  are  over.  The  former  are  more 
likely  to  be  overestimated  and  the  latter  underestimated  as  means 
of  mental  development. 

Frop^the  above  it  follows  that  the  highest  test  of  school  educa- 
tion is  notHhe  ability  it  gives  the  pupil  to  pass  examinations  in  school 
but  the  decree  in  wliich  it  projects  itself  into  the  out-of-school  life 
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of  the  pupil  and  into  his  after-school  life  later.  To  be  specific :  If  the 
teaching  of  literature  and  of  science  does  not  lead  the  pupil  to  read 
literature  and  science  out  of  school,  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  school  education;  if  the  teaching  of  drawing  and  of  music  in 
school  does  not  lead  children  to  sketch  on  holidays  for  pleasure  and 
to  sing  in  the  home  the  songs  taught  in  school,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  teaching  or  the  course  of  study.  So  with  the  entire 
curriculum. 

A  course  of  study  must  be  constructed  not  only  with  reference  to 
the  duties  of  life  but  also  with  reference  to  the  after  education  which 
life  gives.  It  must  not  only  make  the  individual  socially  efficient,  but 
it  must  also  give  him  the  capacity  to  be  effectively  educated  by  the 
experiences  of  life. 

FOUR  AIMS. 

The  course  of  study  must  provide  for  at  least  four  types  of  educa- 
tion, each  having  its  own  specific  aim. 

1.  It  must  provide  for  training  in  the  studies  fundamental  not  only 
for  life  but  also  for  all  further  advanced  study.  This  includes  the 
studies  of  the  elementary  school  and  some  of  the  studies  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  and  the  college.  It  must  also  provide  for  training  in 
habits  of  conduct  fundamental  in  life,  and  for  the  elements  of  studies 
like  the  sciences,  the  historical,  literary,  and  philosophical  studies, 
which  give  an  outlook  upon  life,  interpret  its  meaning,  and  determine 
one's  attitude  toward  it. 

2.  It  must  provide  specific  training  for  some  vocation.  The  time 
is  surely  not  far  distant  when  the  pupil  or  student  will  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  school  until  he  has  been  trained  to  do  skilled  labor, 
manual  or  mental,  in  some  useful  calling.  This  applies  to  rich  as 
well  as  to  poor.  The  moral  obligation  to  do  some  useful  work  in 
the  world  rests  upon  both  alike.  There  are  abundant  signs,  which  no 
thoughtful  person  can  mistake,  that  in  this  respect  the  future  will 
differ  from  the  past. 

3.  It  must  provide  education  for  leisure.  It  is  probable  thai  the 
working-day  will  soon  be  limited  to  8  hours  for  the  mass  of  workers. 
This  will  afford  16  hours  for  leisure  and  for  rest.  It  is  of  vast  social 
and  moral  and,  in  fact,  also  of  economic  significance  how  these 
hours  of  leisure  are  spent,  whether  in  pleasures  and  activities  which 
are  elevating  or  in  such  aa  are  debasing.  This  education  can  not 
all  be  given  in  school,  but  includes  public  amusements,  public  play- 
grounds, libraries,  museums,  and  other  agencies.  But  the  school 
can  make  specific  provision  for  it  by  providing  instruction  which 
will  develop  appreciation  for  art,  music,  and  literature  by  dcshed  b*v_^ 
the  play  instinct  on  a  high  plane  and  by  arousing  a  dee?  through  J^- 
interest  in  the  pupil's  favorite  studies,  so  that  he  will  rf  sustained ,5SS^ 
his  hobbies  in  after  life.  .  ' 
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4.  At  last,  and  in  no  wise  least,  it  must  provide  for  training  for 
citizenship.  All  right  education  makes  a  man  a  better  citizen,  but 
the  school  must  give  specific  training  for  this  purpose,  as  outlined 
below. 

Reference  may  be  made  briefly  in  passing  to  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion once  prevalent  for  many  years,  and  still  held  by  some  teachers 
in  colleges,  that  the  aim  of  intellectual  education  should  be  mental 
discipline ;  that  this  is  got  chiefly  by  doing  hard  mental  work  which  is 
the  more  effective  if  one  does  not  like  it ;  and  that  it  is  only  of  secondary 
importance  whether  the  knowledge  acquired  is  remembered  perma- 
nently or  not.  It  was  further  assumed  by  this  theory  that  a  com- 
paratively few  studies,  like  the  classics,  mathematics,  and  literature, 
served  this  purpose.  It  may  be  stated,  without  disrespect  to  persons 
still  holding  this  theory,  that  it  is  not  held  by  any  serious  and 
scientific  student  of  education  to-day.  Current  educational  theory 
emphasizes  content ;  and  it  assumes  that  mental  discipline  must  come 
as  a  by-product  in  the  acquisition  of  valuable  content;  that  mental 
abilities  are  of  great  variety  and  must  be  developed  mainly  by 
specific  means ;  and  that  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  must  connect 
closely  with  life,  its  activities  and  experiences. 

It  is  obvious  why,  in  accordance  with  this  theory,  certain  studies, 
like  Latin  and  Greek,  which  used  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  both 
in  secondary  schools  and  in  colleges,  occupy  to-day  a  subordinate 
place  in  both.  Greek,  in  fact,  has  been  abolished  very  generally  in 
public  high  schools.  Algebra  and  geometry  have  been  made  elec- 
tives  in  progressive  high  schools.  Ancient  history  is  being  made  an 
elective  and  will  not  be  taught  as  extensively  as  heretofore.  All 
these  studies,  which  are  mentioned  here  merely  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, have  only  a  remote,  indirect  bearing  on  modern  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  studies  such  as  the  natural  sciences,  modern  history, 
economics,  and  sociology,  which  underlie  modern  life  and  interpret 
modern  civilization,  are  receiving  increasingly  larger  recognition 
both  in  secondary  schools  and  in  colleges. 

While  in  colleges  and  universities  the  courses  of  study  are  very 
similar  in  all  countries  of  western  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  various  studies  are  taught  in  very  much  the  same  way,  with 
but  minor  differences  in  emphasis,  a  course  of  study  for  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  largely  also  for  the  secondary  schools,  in  all  coun- 
tries is  and  must  be  national  in  character.    That  is  to  say,  geography 
must  be  taught  with  the  emphasis  on  the  national  geography,  and 
that  of  other  countries  only  as  they  affect  the  national  life;  history 
must  be  the  history  of  the  nation  and  of  its  historic  relations  to  other 
nations;  the  literature  taught  must  be  predominantly  the  national 
V^Jiterature,  which  holds  up  before  the  minds  of  pupils  the  national 
^VUeals  and  aspirations  and  interprets  the  national  life.     Science  in 
25016°— 21 6 
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its  applications  must  be  applied  to  national  conditions;  and  even 
such  a  subject  as  arithmetic  must  be  taught  from  the  national  point 
of  view.  An  arithmetic  dealing  with  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
or  with  mark,  franc,  and  the  metric  system  would  be  unintelligible 
and  useless  to  American  children. 

This  is  only  somewhat  less  true  of  secondary  schools,  and  is  a 
fundamental  principle  in  program  making. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  METHOD. 

Before  discussing  the  methods  of  teaching  specific  studies  in  the 
curriculum,  it  may  be  helpful  to  state  briefly  some  general  principles 
underlying  method  in  the  different  groups  of  studies. 

There  is  no  general,  in  the  sense  of  universal,  method  applicable  to 
all  studies,  as  has  been  assumed  by  Herbartian  writers,  but  there  are 
general  methods  each  applicable  to  a  group  of  studies  similar  in  char- 
a<  ter. 

All  the  natural  sciences,  .for  example,  must  be  taught  by  the  method 
of  observation  and  induction  and  deduction.  The  pupil  must  be  led 
to  observe  and  analyze  the  facts,  to  find  their  meaning,  formulate  a 
generalization  and  make  its  applications.  Hence  the  function  of  the 
teacher  is  to  stimulate  and  to  guide.  Facts  which  can  be  observed, 
and  generalization,  must  not  be  told  the  pupil.  Here  is  where  such 
aphorisms  as  the  following  belong:  Pass  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract,  from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
from  the  known  to  the  related  unknown,  etc. 

Then  there  are  studies,  like  music,  drawing,  and  literature,  where 
not  thought  development  but  the  development  of  the  art  instincts 
is  the  aim.  The  purpose  is  to  reach  not  primarily  the  thinking  but 
the  emotions  of  the  pupil.  The  appeal  must  be  made  through  the 
senses  and  the  imagination.  The  process  must  lead  not  to  a  gen- 
eralization but  to  vivid  imagery  which  arouses  the  aesthetic  emotions. 
Not  the  method  of  analysis,  as  in  science,  but  the  method  of  synthesis 
which  deals  with  wholes  is  the  proper  one.  To  teach  these  studie* 
bj'  the  analytic  method  of  science  teaching  is  fatal  to  interest.  We 
make  this  mistake  when  we  emphasize  prematurely  the  technical 
aspects  of  music  or  of  drawing  and  when  we  analyze  literature  to 
shreds  and  overemphasize  footnotes.  These  mistakes  are  very  com- 
monly made.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  most  effective 
interpretation  of  literature,  especially  of  poetry,  is  the  effective  oral 
reading  of  it  to  and  by  the  class.  Yet  this  is  usually  a  subordinate 
feature  of  literature  teaching. 

Then  there  are  studies  which  deal  predominantly  with  words,  the 
symbols  of  thought,  like  speaking,  reading,  composition,  foreign  lan- 
guages.   These  symbols  are  arbitrary,  and  therefore  the  principle  of 
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prompt  telling,  instead  of  not  telling  as  in  science  teaching,  must  be 
observed.  The  mental  process  is  one  of  association  of  symbol  with 
idea.    The  laws  of  association  must  determine  the  method. 

Finally,  there  are  studies  like  handcraft,  penmanship,  etc.,  in  which 
the  problem  is  the  forming  of  correct  habits.  Here  the  method  must 
be  determined  by  the  laws  of  habit  formation. 

These  four  types  or  groups  of  studies  all  come  in  some  of  their 
features  under  all  these  methods,  but  predominantly  in  each  case 
under  one. 

Method  is,  therefore,  determined  by  the  subject  matter  in  large 
part.  It  is  also  determined  in  great  part  by  psychology,  by  the  way 
the  mind  works.  Hence  the  study  of  psychology  is  essential  to  the 
comprehension  of  method.  It  is  also  partly  determined  by  the  ma- 
turity of  the  pupil.  Much  may  be  assumed  with  mature  minds  which 
must  be  taught  to  the  immature,  and  in  science  teaching  more  use 
may  be  made  of  deduction.  Finally,  method  is  slightly  determined 
by  the  special  abilities  of  the  teacher.  A  teacher  who  is  not  fluent 
should  rarely  use  the  lecture  method.  He  will  get  better  results  with 
the  quiz  method. 

In  teaching  a  subject — as,  for  example,  arithmetic — it  is  necessary 
to  analyze  the  material  and  decide  to  which  groups  the  several  parts 
belong.  Some  parts  belong  to  the  science  group,  others  to  the  lan- 
guage or  symbol  group,  and  others  to  the -habit-formation  group. 
To  teach  all  the  material  in  any  study  by  a  single  method  would  lead 
to  some  bad  teaching.    This  is  a  common  mistake  in  schools  generally. 

1.  THE  SEPARATE  COURSES  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

After  these  preliminary  statements  of  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  which  must  underlie  a  course  of  study  and  method  in 
teaching,  we  may  proceed  to  discuss  briefly,  by  way  of  running 
comment  and  suggestion,  the  separate  courses  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  Winchester. 

These  courses  do  not  exist  in  printed  form.  They  have  been 
furnished*  to  the  commission  in  typewritten  form.  They  have  been 
quite  recently  revised  and  all  the  changes  indicated  in  their  type- 
written form  have  not  yet  been  made  in  the  schools.  The  follow- 
ing comments  are  based  on  these  courses  and  on  personal  inspection 
of  the  teaching  in  the  schools. 

LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

Although  Winchester  is  predominantly  a  city  of  English-speak- 
ing homes  in  which  the  children  hear  the  language  well  spoken, 
nevertheless  the  town  contains  a  growing  foreign-born  population 
which   has    already   reached   considerable   proportions.    In   those 
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schools  which  are  largely  attended  by  the  children  of  the  former 
group  the  language  difficulty  is  not  so  apparent  as  it  is  in  the 
schools  attended  principally  by  the  children  of  the  foreign  born.  In 
estimating  the  efficiency  in  language  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
Winchester,  this  distinction  must  be  kept  in  mind.  In  general  in 
the  schools  of  both  groups  it  may  be  said  that  the  instruction  is 
reasonably  efficient.  Certain  individual  teachers  have  shown  rare 
skill  and  ability  in  class  exercises  witnessed  by  members  of  the  com- 
mission. 

The  book  followed  by  the  teachers  was  prepared  more  particularly 
to  meet  the  needs  of  schools  having  pupils  who  must  be  taught 
English  as  a  foreign  language,  and  in  consequence  is  more  formal 
than  is  desirable  for  the  children  of  many  of  the  classes.  It  em- 
ploys too  short  sentences  in  its  exercises  for  English-speaking  chil- 
dren. Much  more  freedom  and  spontaneity  is  desirable  than  is  se- 
cured by  following  this  book  closely. 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  METHOD. 

The  following  suggestions  on  method  are  offered  in  the  belief  that 
they  will  aid  the  teachers: 

1.  When  we  write  we  think  not  in  written  but  in  oral  speech.  The 
ability  to  write  fluently  .and  with  clearness  and  freedom  depends  on 
the  ability  to  think  fluently  and  clearly  in  oral  speech.  The  quickest 
way  to  learn  to  think  fluently  in  oral  speech  is  to  hear  oral  speech 
and  to  practice  speaking. 

From  this  it  follows  that  thorough  development  of  oral  speech  in 
the  first  four  years  of  school  life  is  the  necessary  condition  for  fluent 
written  composition  in  the  later  elementary  school  grades.  Hence 
there  should  be  no  written  composition  during  the  first  two  years, 
to  speak  conservatively,  and  not  much  during  the  third  and  fourth. 
Emphasis  should  be  laid  on  written  composition  in  the  grades  above 
the  fourth,  as  suggested  below. 

Penmanship  should,  as  a  regular  exercise,  be  begun  not  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  second  year,  and  preferably  not  before  the 
beginning  of  the  third.  Only  such  writing  as  children  naturally 
desire,  like  the  writing  of  their  names,  should  be  incidentally  taught 
Children  have  no  need  whatever  to  express  their  thought  in  writing 
during  those  early  years.  Writing,  moreover,  is  a  muscular  move- 
ment requiring  delicate  coordinations  behind  which  there  is  no 
heredity  as  there  is  behind  speech  movements,  and  the  accessory 
nerve  centers  controlling  the  movement  are  immature  and  are  easily 
fatigued.  For  these  and  other  reasons  writing  should  not  be  intro- 
duced earlier  than  is  above  indicated. 
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Likewise  set  daily  lessons  in  arithmetic  should  not  be  introduced 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  second  year  or  the  beginning  of  the 
third.  The  few  things  which  children  need,  such  as  counting  and 
learning  to  recognize  the  pages  of  a  book,  should  be  taught  inci- 
dentally. Children  at  that  age  have  no  need  of  the  arithmetic  now 
taught  in  most  public  schools. 

By  banishing  formal  lessons  in  penmanship  and  in  arithmetic 
from  the  first  two  years,  room  is  made  for  reading  to  the  children 
for  a  half  hour  each  half  day  the  best  children's  literature  and  for 
outdoor  studies.  The  school  would  then  do  for  all  the  children  what 
is  done  in  cultivated  homes  for  the  favored  few. 

Such  reading  to  them  would  extend  the  range  of  their  thoughts 
and  their  vocabulary;  and  extensive  discussion  or  oral  reproduction 
of  this  interesting  material  would  develop  their  power  of  fluent 
oral  expression  to  a  degree  far  beyond  what  is  now  attained  even  in 
good  schools. 

Later,  when  they  can  read  with  some  degree  of  fluency,  the  content 
of  the  interesting  supplementary  reading  matter,  now  to  be  obtained, 
should  be  freely  discussed  in  class.  One  needs  only  to  observe  the 
contrast  between  the  fluency  of  speech  of  children  outside  of  school 
and  the  lack  of  it  in  school  to  realize  that  there  is  something  un- 
natural in  school  methods  in  this  subject. 

2.  So  far  as  written  composition  is  concerned,  two  aims  must  be 
secured — grammatical  correctness  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
clearness,  freedom,  fluency,  and  ease  in  expression.  These  aims  can 
not  be  secured  in  the  same  kind  of  exercise.  Insistence  on  gram- 
matical correctness,  involving  persistent  correction  of  errors  as  they 
are  made,  checks  freedom  and  fluency  and  interferes  With  clearness 
of  thinking.  Briefly  stated,  correctness  in  grammar,  punctuation, 
and  the  other  mechanical  elements  of  written  speech  are  best  taught 
by  means  of  dictation  exercises  regularly  given  apart  from  composi- 
tion writing.  The  aim  of  composition  writing  should  be  to  secure 
clearness,  freedom  and  fluency  in  expression,  and  only  incidentally 
to  secure  grammatical  correctness.  Compositions  should,  therefore, 
be  criticized  chiefly  for  lack  in  these  qualities  and  only  incidentally 
for  such  mistakes  of  grammar  as  the  pupil  actually  would  not  know 
how  to  correct.  If  he  is  held  up  to  his  best  efforts,  he  will  outgrow 
all  errors  which  he  can  correct  himself. 

The  subjects  for  compositions  in  elementary  and  high  schools 
should  be  taken  from  the  regular  school  studies  and  rarely  from  ex- 
traneous sources.  The  writing  should  reinforce  the  instruction  in  the 
other  studies.  Many  short  compositions  should  be  required  rather 
than  few  and  long  ones.  In  the  upper  grades  and  the  high  school 
children  should  be  required  to  write  under  pressure  by  being  limited 
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in  time.  Dawdling  will  not  secure  fluency.  It  is  possible  to  insist 
excessively  on  neatness  at  the  expense  of  fluency  and  freedom.  The 
manuscripts  of  men  who  write  what  other  people  want  to  read  are 
not  generally  noted  for  their  neatness.  Many  schools  have  erred  in 
this  respect. 

The  teaching  of  practical  grammar  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Winchester  is  effectively  done.  Technical  grammar  is  begun  in  the 
seventh  year  and  continued  through  the  eighth.  The  merits  of  the 
course  lie  in  part  in  its  simplification.  Much  needless  matter  often 
found  in  textbooks  is  eliminated.  Such  subjects  as  the  subjunctive 
mood  and  the  analysis  of  complex  and  compound  saliences  taught  in 
the  grades  might  be  relegated  to  the  high  school.  In  general,  all 
those  parts  of  grammar  which  actually  do  not  aid'the  pupil  in  learn- 
ing to  speak  and  write  correctly  and  are  of  importance  only  as  a  basis 
for  instruction  in  foreign  languages  in  the  high  school  should  be 
taught  only  in  the  high  school. 

ARITHMETIC. 

If  formal  lessons  in  this  subject  are  deferred  until  the  beginning 
of  the  second  half  of  the  second  school  year  or  the  beginning  of  the 
third,  as  suggested  above,  some  of  the  puzzling  questions  of  method 
become  simplified. 

If  the  subject  is  to  be  begun  the  first  year  of  school,  as  is  now  done, 
the  course  outlined  for  the  first  three  grades  is  in  general  a  good  one. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  emphasis  is  properly  laid  on  drill  in 
the  four  fundamental  processes.  In  the  sixth  grade  tables  of  weights 
and  measures  are  emphasized,  but  without  the  suggestion  that  these 
weights  and  measures  should  actually  be  used  in  class  and  that  every 
school  be  supplied  with  a  set.  In  this  grade,  in  addition  to  a  simple 
treatment  of  commercial  discounts,  simple  interest  might  profitably 
be  introduced  by  means  of  easy  problems.  Only  the  finding  of  the 
interest  or  amount,  the  rate,  time,  and  principal  being  given,  should 
be  taught  in  this  grade. 

In  the  eighth  grade  foreign  exchange  should  be  omitted.  It  is  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  elementary  school  children  and  few  of 
them  will  ever  have  any  use  for  it.  Taxes,  fire  insurance,  and  customs 
duties  might  profitably  be  inserted  in  grades  7  and  8,  provided  the  em- 
phasis is  not  laid  on  the  solving  of  problems,  but  on  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  itself.  Children  should  know  specifically  what  the 
principal  community  interests  are  for  which  taxes  are  paid  and  how 
they  are  assessed ;  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  rich  and 
poor  pay  taxes;  that  taxes  are  added  to  the  rent  and  to  the  price  of 
goods ;  and  that  in  consequence  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  pay  taxes, 
and  all  are  interested  in  the  honest  expenditure  of  money  collected. 
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In  fire  insurance  the  one  thing  to  emphasize  is  its  necessity  and  the 
folly  of  running  one's  own  fire  risks.  The  solution  of  problems  is  un- 
important. Customs  duties  is  of  value  only  when  it  is  made  the  sub- 
ject for  a  clear  discussion  of  the  revenues  of  the  National  Government, 
the  subject  of  the  tariff,  and  the  distinction  between  a  tariff  for 
revenue  and  a  tariff  for  protection.  This,  like  taxes,  is  essentially  a 
topic  in  civics,  and  if  taught  there  may  be  omitted  in  the  arithmetic. 
A  similar  treatment  of  stocks  and  bonds  is  desirable.  The  solving  of 
problems  here  also  is  unimportant  beyond  that  of  finding  the  rate  of 
income  on  an  investment.  The  important  thing  is  a  clear  discussion 
of  the  difference  between  stocks  and  bonds — that  the  former  are  evi- 
dences of  ownership  and  the  latter  of  indebtedness ;  the  relative  safety 
in  the  same  corporation  of  the  two ;  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  a  moderate 
rate  of  income  on  a  security  indicates  safety  of  principal  and  a  high 
rate  the  reverse;  that  in  all  investments  the  first  thing  to  aim  at  is 
safety  of  principal.  These  are  generalizations  which  can  be  made 
clear  enough  to  pupils  of  this  grade  to  render  them  immune  to  the 
temptations  of  the  purveyor  of  swindling  schemes,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Government  estimates,  the  people  of  the  United  States  u  in- 
vested "  in  1918  to  the  extent  of  $500,000,000. 

In  general,  the  Winchester  course  in  arithmetic  as  a  whole  is  a  good 
one.  It  deserves  credit  for  the  elimination  of  much  that  has  been  re- 
tained in  many  schools  through  tradition. 

METHOD  IN   ARITHMETIC. 

In  regard  to  method,  there  is  room  for  considerable  improvement. 
Too  early  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  mechanical  operations  with  figures 
and  altogether  too  little  emphasis  on  concrete  illustrations  of  arith- 
metical thought  processes.  Every  number  process  new  to  the  pupil 
should  be  taught  concretely,  no  matter  in  which  grade  it  is  taught. 
Objective  illustration  must  not  be  limited  to  the  primary  grades, 
and  the  fear  of  some  writers  that  there  is  danger  of  its  being  con- 
tinued too  long  is  unfounded  in  fact.  Every  process  with  whole 
numbers,  with  fractions,  with  decimals,  and  percentage  should  be 
concretely  taught.  Every  proposition  in  the  multiplication  table 
should  be  concretely  presented,  not  merely  in  the  numbers  up  to  20, 
as  is  customarily  done  in  schools.  The  multiplication  table  consists 
of  mathematical  equations;  to  have  the  pupil  memorize  them  with- 
out being  able  to  prove  them  is  as  objectionable  as  to  have  him  later 
memorize  equations  in  algebra  and  geometry  without  being  able  to 
prove  them. 

This  overemphasis  on  the  mechanical  processes  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  arithmetical  tests  of  these  processes  used  in  the 
schools  are  more  accurate  than  the  tests  of  reasoning  and  more  easily 
applied.    The  use  of  these  tests  is  valuable,  only  teachers  must  guard 
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against  losing  their  appreciation  of  relative  values  in  the  use  of 
them.  Mechanical  accuracy  and  speed  are  far  easier  to  secure  than 
ability  to  reason.  The  Winchester  schools  emphasize  the  former 
quite  enough ;  they  will  strengthen  their  instruction  by  emphasizing 
the  latter  more.  The  use  of  concrete  illustrations  in  developing  every 
new  thought  process  forms  the  foundation  for  training  pupils  in 
reasoning  in  arithmetic. 

Apart  from  such  greater  use  of  concrete  illustration  of  thought 
processes,  the  methods  employed  in  the  schools  are  well  adapted  to 
develop  the  power  of  reasoning  in  arithmetic.  A  very  good  state- 
ment has  recently  been  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  elementary- 
school  teachers  of  Winchester  giving  sample  problems  for  each 
grade  above  the  second,  together  with  suggestions  as  to  method. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  tendency  in  American  elementary  schools  is  to  extend  subjects 
taught  through  most  or  all  of  the  grades.  Penmanship  is  usually 
taught  in  all  the  grades ;  so  are  arithmetic  and  spelling.  There  is  & 
general  custom  of  beginning  geography  and  history  in  the  third 
grade.  In  European  schools  this  tendency  is  not  so  marked.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  anything  of  the  formal  textbook  type  of  geography 
teaching  can  be  introduced  with  profit  before  the  fourth  grade, 
although  there  is  much  of  the  out-of-doors  type  which  can  be  profit- 
ably presented,  beginning  even  with  the  first  grade.  The  topics 
usually  assigned  to  this  grade,  as  in  the  Winchester  course,  are 
essentially  topics  in  nature  study,  and  had  better  be  so  grouped. 
This  would  suggest  a  broader  treatment. 

The  topics  prescribed  for  the  fourth  grade  are  well  suited  to  this 
grade,  and  ihe  reference  books  and  supplementary  reading  matter 
recommended  are  admirable.  But  the  portion  dealing  with  plants 
and  animals  had  probably  better  be  transferred  to  the  course  in 
nature  study.  The  correlation  with  geography  can  easily  be  made. 
The  topic  "  cause  of  changes  of  seasons,"  assigned  to  grade  5,  is  too 
difficult  for  this  grade,  and,  in  fact,  too  difficult  for  most  pupils  in 
any  grade  of  the  elementary  schools.  Contrary  to  general  custom, 
it  should  be  relegated  to  grade  8  or  the  high  school.  It  is  retained  in 
textbooks  by  force  of  tradition. 

The  course  might  well  attempt  more  in  grades  7  and  8  in  physical 
geography  or  physiography.  The  description  of  physical  features  is 
well  provided  for,  but  some  provision  should  be  made  for  instruction 
as  to  their  genesis.  A  brief  general  description  of  the  ice  cap  in 
America  and  the  effect  of  glaciation  on  the  course  of  rivers,  on  the 
formation  of  lakes,  waterfalls,  and  water  power,  and  on  the  distri- 
bution of  soil ;  drowned  coasts  and  drowned  river  valleys  and  their 
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bearing  on  navigation;  the  simpler  facts  of  erosion,  the  formation 
of  soil,  the  work  of  rivers;  the  general  facts  of  cyclonic  conditions 
in  the  temperate  zones  determining  daily  weather  changes — these  are 
examples  of  topics  which  have  been  successfully  treated  in  their 
elementary  phases  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  schools. 

The  fault  of  most  schools,  and  textbooks  as  well,  is  that  they 
attempt  to  teach  too  many  topics  and  disconnected  facts  and  fail  of 
teaching  thoroughly  the  essentials.  The  maps  of  textbooks  are 
crowded  with  nonessential  details  which  obscure  the  essentials  and 
mislead  teachers.  The  course  would  be  improved  if  it  should  state 
principles  of  selection  to  guide  the  teachers.  For  example,  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  in  teaching  the  location  of  cities  in  the  United 
States,  only  those  large  centers  which  are  of  much  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial importance  should  be  fixed  in  the  memory;  that  in  teaching 
the  location  of  rivers  only  those  (1)  which  are  used  extensively  for 
navigation,  (2)  those  which  furnish  water  power  extensively  used  in 
manufacturing,  and  (3)  those  few  greatly  noted  for  their  scenery 
should  be  fixed  in  the  pupil's  memory.  Likewise,  in  teaching  prod- 
ucts, only  such  as  enter  extensively  into  commerce,  especially  our  for- 
eign commerce,  should  be  taught;  and  in  making  production  maps 
there  should  be  included,  not  all  the  localities  in  which  a  given  prod- 
uct is  found  or  produced,  as  is  done  in  our  textbooks  which  simply 
copy  our  Government  maps,  but  only  those  regions  in  which  a  prod- 
uct, like  wheat  or  corn  or  cotton,  is  produced  in  large  quantities  for 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

Suggestions  of  this  nature  would  eliminate  much  useless  material 
from  the  subject  upon  which  time  is  wasted,  and  would  make  room 
for  the  more  thorough  teaching  of  the  essential  facts. 

The  course  could  be  improved  by  providing  specific  training  in  the 
interpretation  of  maps  in  their  various  uses,  some  of  which  are  simple 
and  others  difficult.  (1)  A  map  shows  the  boundaries  or  coast  line 
and  general  shape  of  a  country.  This  is  easily  grasped  by  the  pupil. 
(2)  It  shows  location.  This  is  also  comparatively  easy.  (3)  It  show3 
direction.  This  is  easy  in  the  case  of  maps  of  comparatively  small 
areas  on  which  lines  of  longitude  and  latitude  run  nearly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass ;  it  is  difficult  for  young 
pupils  in  the  case  of  maps  of  large  areas,  like  those  of  the  continents, 
in  which  direction  is  indicated  wholly  by  meridians  and  parallels  of 
latitude.  (4)  A  map  shows  elevation.  This  for  most  pupils  is  the 
most  difficult  interpretation  of  all  to  make;  hence  the  advantage  of 
actual  relief  maps. 

The  interpretation  of  a  map,  like  the  reading  of  a  working  draw- 
ing, must  be  taught.  Mere  map  study,  such' as  is  customarily  found 
in  schools,  will  not  give  this  training.    Such  training  in'  use  of  maps 
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even  in  its  simplest  form  should  not  ordinarily  begin  earlier  than  the 
fifth  grade. 

The  course  taken  as  a  whole  is  good.  With  effective  supervision, 
discussed  below,  the  results  should  prove  satisfactory.  The  lessor 
observed  in  the  schools  indicate  intelligent  interpretation  of  the 
course  and  skill  and  judgment  in  handling  specific  topics, 

HISTORY. 

This  course  is  based  on  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Eight " 
and  follows  it  fairly  closely.  The  lessons  observed  indicate  intelli- 
gence and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  interest  and  ready 
grasp  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  A  course  briefly  outlined,  giving  clear 
perspective  and  proportion,  with  the  report  mentioned  as  a  supple- 
mentary guide,  would  probably  be  of  assistance  to  the  teachers  A 
course  in  civics  in  connection  with  history  is  given  in  grades  7  and  8, 
as  outlined  in  the  history  text  used. 

Concerning  the  course  in  history  in  the  elementary  schools,  two 
suggestions  are  offered: 

1.  The  plan  of  teaching  a  sketch  of  European  history  as  the  back- 
ground of  American  history  in  one  of  the  earlier  grades  (usually  the 
sixth)  of  the  elementary  schools,  outlined  in  the  "  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Eight,"  if  justified  at  all,  is  too  ambitious  and  covers 
too  much  ground.  Certain  phases  of  medieval  history  do  furnish  a 
background  for  the  earlier  stages  of  American  history;  they  make 
clear  the  motives  for  the  explorations  and  for  the  early  emigrations 
to  this  country.  But  Greek  and  Roman  history^  have  no  more  direct 
connection  with  American  history  than  the  history  of  the  Creation 
had  with  the  history  of  New  York  in  Knickerbocker's  famous  history, 
and  should  be  omitted.  Such  a  sketch  of  European  history  had  prob- 
ably much  better  be  given  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade,  after  pupils 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  phases  of  American  history  for  which  it  con- 
stitutes a  background,  or  it  should  be  given  incidentally  in  connection 
with  American  history.  This,  however,  is  a  question  for  the  full  dis- 
cussion of  which  sufficient  space  can  not  be  allowed  in  this  report. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  texts  prepared  to  provide  for  thi* 
sketch  are  written  in  an  interesting  style,  with  much  pedago<ne 
skill,  and  are  profusely  illustrated.  The  teaching  in  the  classes 
visited  was  skillfully  done.  But  immature  children,  even  if  thev 
absorb  the  facts,  can  not  know  and  appreciate  the  historic  setting 
which  gives  them  their  real  significance. 

2.  A  course  in  history  for  the  elementary  schools  should  include 
a  sketch  of  the  history  o£  Canada  and  of  Mexico  and  a  briefer  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  South  American  Republics,  especially  the  his- 
tory of  their  struggle  for  political  freedom.    The  ignorance  of  even 
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educated  American  citizens  of  the  history  and  of  the  racial,  social, 
economic,  and  educational  conditions  in  Mexico  is  a  serious  danger 
to  our  country  to-day.  The  majority  of  our  citizens  know  less  about 
this  subject  than  school  children  should  know.  Furthermore,  the 
original  significance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  has  always 
been  and  is  still  a  topic  taught  in  all  American  elementary  schools, 
is  unintelligible  to  persons  who  do  not  know  the  history  of  the  strug- 
gle for  independence  of  our  southern  neighbors.  And  the  best  con- 
crete illustration  of  its  effectiveness  is  the  history  of  the  effort  of 
Maximillian  to  become  Emperor  of  Mexico.  Such  knowledge  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  would  also  be  the  most  effective  single 
means  of  establishing  friendly  feelings  and  mutual  good  will. 

3.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  year  it  is  desirable  to  give  a  background 
of  European  and  Asiatic  history.  This  can  most  profitably  be  done, 
however,  not  by  offering  systematically  organized  courses  in  the 
history  of  foreign  countries,  but  by  making  significant  epochs  and 
movements  in  our  own  history  the  starting  point  and  tracing  the 
influences  back  to  European  or  Asiatic  sources  as  these  naturally 
develop  in  the  discussion.  In  such  manner  the  significant  things 
about  European  history  will  be  surveyed  not  as  is  too  frequently  the 
case  as  units  of  study  in  themselves  but  in  their  relations  to  our  own 
problems.  Thus,  naturally,  there  will  pass  before  the  pupils'  atten- 
tion such  important  matters  as  the  French  Revolution,  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany  and  the  World  War,  important  developments  in 
English  history,  the  remarkable  rise  of  Japan,  the  stages  of  industrial 
development  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  etc.  Such  a 
course  should  be  compulsory  for  all  pupils,  for  it  is  necessary  to 
adequate  preparation  for  citizenship. 

civics. 

"  Civics "  and  "  education  for  citizenship,"  like  "  Americaniza- 
tion," are  somewhat  vague  terms  to  the  public  and  are  not  altogether 
clear  and  definite  to  teachers.  Civics  to  the  public  and  to  many 
teachers  still  means  a  study  of  the  National  Constitution,  and  usually 
of  the  State  constitution  as  well.  While  from  the  standpoint  of  train- 
ing for  citizenship  every  pupil  should  be  grounded  in  the  important 
matters  comprised  in  our  State  and  National  Constitutions,  neverthe- 
less the  old-time,  dry-as-dust  grind  on  the  details  of  both  which  has 
constituted  almost  the  whole  of  civics  teaching  in  so  many  paces  is 
unwise  and  should  give  place  to  that  type  of  civics  instruction  com- 
ing to  be  known  as  "  community  civics."  Such  a  course  should  em- 
phasize, not  the  duties  of  public  officials  but  the  everyday  civic  duties 
of  all  citizens. 

The  course  in  civics  given  in  connection  with  American  history  in 
grades  7  and  8  of  the  Winchester  schools  fulfills  this  purpose  fairly 
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well  and  is  well  taught.    In  the  high  school  the  more  advanced 
course  should  be  made  compulsory  on  all  pupils. 

But  more  than  this  should  be  done  in  the  high  school.  Graduates 
of  high  schools,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  should  make  the 
public  opinion  which  proverbially  is  said  to  control  government  in  a 
democratic  country.  Helping  to  make  intelligent  and  sound  public 
opinion  is  perhaps  the  highest  civic  duty  of  the  educated  citizen. 
Hence,  in  high  schools  and  in  higher  institutions  of  learning  all 
students  should  receive  the  training  necessary  to  enable  them  to  think 
clearly  on  public  questions  on  which  political  action  is  necessary. 

Now,  most  of  our  so-called  political  questions  are  economic  in 
character,  or  rest  on  an  economic  basis,  and  can  not  be  understood  by 
anyone  who  does  not  know  at  least  the  elements  of  economic  science. 
Others  are  sociological  in  their  character  and  usually  rest  on  an 
economic  basis.  These  can  not  be  understood  without  at  least  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  economics  and  sociology.  Again,  all  economic, 
and  more  especially  all  sociological,  questions  are  in  the  last  analysis 
also  ethical  or  have  important  ethical  implications.  It  is  obvious 
without  argument  that  for  the  educated  citizen  who  attends  school  at 
an  age  when  these  sciences  can  be  grasped  at  least  in  their  elements, 
the  most  vital  training  for  citizenship  is  the  study  of  them,  together 
with  modern  European  history,  as  above  explained, 
i  Hence,  the  elements  of  economics,  of  sociology,  and  of  ethics,  as  a 

minimum,  should  be  made  compulsory  studies  upon  all  pupils  of  both 
I  sexes  in  all  high  schools.    Until  colleges  make  these  studies  compul- 

|  sory,  as  a  few  do,  pupils  in  high  schools  fitting  for  college  should  not 

be  excused  from  taking  them. 

i 

i 

STUDY  OF  CIVICS   AND  AMERICAN   HISTOBY  MADE  OBLIGATORY. 

An  act  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  effective  in  August 
!  1920,  makes  it  obligatory  that :  (1)  Every  pupil  take  both  American 

!  history  and  civics  prior  to  graduation  from  the  elementary  school; 

(2)  every  pupil  in  the  high  school  take  at  least  one  course  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  at  least  one  course  in  civics.    In  executing  these  pro- 
visions of  the  act  the  commissioner  of  education  of  Massachusetts  has 
i  made  the  following  wise  recommendations:  (1)  That  civic  instruc- 

tion be  made  continuous  throughout  the  grades;   (2)  that  system- 
atic course  in  community  civics  be  required  of  all  students  before 
!  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  or  grade;  (3)  that  an  advanced  course  in 

American  history  and  an  advanced  course  in  civics  be  required  of 
all  students  in  either  the  junior  or  senior  year  of  the  high  school. 

j  PENMANSHIP. 

The  method  of  teaching  writing  has  recently  been  changed  in 
Winchester,  and  the  schools  are  in  a  transition  stage  in  the  subject, 
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which  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  their  ultimate  efficiency.  For- 
merly the  pupils  used  the  finger  movement  in  writing  in  all  grades, 
with  which  speed  is  attained  only  at  the  expense  of  legibility.  This 
is  the  reason  why  most  adults  "  unlearn  "  after  school  days  are  over 
the  handwriting  learned  in  school.  The  schools  Tiave  changed  to 
the  "  muscular  "  or  forearm  movement,  which  has  been  taught  in 
good  pchools  for  a  great  many  years  and  h&s  no  essential  features 
that  are  new  or  original. 

In  the  present  transition  stage  the  results  are  not  satisfactory, 
but  it  is  a  change  in  the  right  direction;  and  when  pupils  have  ad- 
justed themselves  to  it  and  teachers  have  mastered  the  method,  there 
will  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the  writing. 

As  stated  above,  writing  as  a  regular  exercise  should  be  deferred 
at  least  until  the  latter  part  of  the  second  school  year  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third,  for  the  reasons  given.  If  it  is  retained,  the 
children  ought  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  finger  movement  during  the 
first  three  years.  So  long  as  children  have  not  mastered  the  form 
of  the  letters  completely  their  writing  movement  must  be  slow,  so 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  eye  to  follow  and  guide  the  movement. 
This  is  not  possible  with  the  rapid  muscular  movement.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  school  the  transition  to  the  forearm  movement  can  be 
made  in  a  short  time  without  difficulty,  as  has  been  abundantly  dem- 
onstrated in  good  public  schools. 

There  is  great  need  of  supervision  of  this  subject  at  this  transi- 
tion period.  The  teachers  feel  keenly  the  need  of  help  and  direction 
and  would  welcome  it.  There  is,  however,  no  need  of  a  special  super- 
visor of  it,  if  a  general  supervisor  of  the  Elementary  schools  is  ap- 
pointed, as  elsewhere  recommended  in  this  report, 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

With  the  exception  of  the  commercial  training  in  the  high  school, 
no  provision  is  made  in  the  school  system  for  strictly  vocational 
education.  This  is  a  serious  defect,  and  would  be  more  serious  still 
if  Winchester  were  less  of  a  residential  and  more  of  a  manufacturing 
town.  Yet  the  majority  of  pupils  will  follow  callings  other  than  pro- 
fessional and  have  a  right  to  the  necessary  educational  facilities  to 
fit  themselves  for  them. 

It  is  recognized  that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  in  a  small  community 
the  variety  of  types  of  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  variety 
of  types  of  mind,  and  yet  the  rights  of  children  to  education  do  not 
vary  with  the  size  of  their  home  town.  The  solution  lies  clearly  in 
State  action  in  the  matter.  The  State  should  be  petitioned  to  organ- 
ize a  vocational  school  in  a  locality  accessible  to  pupils  of  Winchester 
and  of  several  adjoining  towns.    Such  a  school  should  contain  both 
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prevocational  courses  and  courses  fitting  for  such  trades  as  local 
conditions  make  desirable. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  labor  organizations  object  to  vo- 
cational schools;  but,  briefly  stated,  such  opposition  rests  on  tw<> 
objections  which  are  valid  and  which  can  and  should  be  avoided  in 
any  system  of  vocational  education.  First,  they  object  to  trade 
schools  in  which  pupils' can  get  a  smattering  of  a  trade  and  then  as 
half-trained  workmen  compete  in  the  labor  market  with  well-trained 
men.  Secondly,  they  object  to  trade  schools  in  which  the  training 
is  narrow  and  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  handwork  of  the 
trade.  They  fear  that  such  training  will  tend  to  create  a  servile 
class  and  close  the  door  to  advancement  to  the  so-called  higher  walks 
of  life.    These  objections  are  sound. 

For  the  obviating  of  the  first  objection  labor  unions  and  employers 
must  aid  the  schools.  Pupils  from  a  trade  school  should  be  refused 
employment  and  membership  in  a  labor  union  unless  they  complete 
their  trade  education.  Legislation  extending  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance can  also  aid. 

The  second  objection  can  be  removed  by  the  school  unaided.  In 
brief,  a  course  in  a  trade  school  should,  first  of  all,  include  as  re- 
quired studies  all  the  technical  and  academic  studies  which  have  a 
direct  connection  with  the  trade.  Second,  it  should  include  as  elec- 
tives  as  many  other  academic  studies  as  the  pupil  has  the  capacity  to 
take.  In  this  way  pupils  would  receive  as  broad  a  general  education 
along  with  their  specific  training  in  a  trade  as  their  minds  can  take  on. 
Such  vocational  education  is  probably  the  broadest  and  most  effective 
general  education  for  a  majority  of  pupils  in  public  schools  generally. 
To  pupils  so  trained  the  door  of  advancement  can  not  be  closed,  ex- 
cept by  their  own  lack  of  native  ability.  The  valid  objections  to 
vocational  schools  lie,  therefore,  not  against  vocational  schools  as 
such  but  against  vcational  schools  of  the  wrong  type. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  learning  of  one  trade  in  which  the  pupil 
is  deeply  interested  at  the  time,  even  if  later  he  decides  to  follow 
another,  is  a  better  preparation  for  the  learning  of  such  other  trade 
than  dawdling  over  mere  books  in  which,  apart  from  their  connection 
with  his  desired  trade,  he  has  no  interest,  as  this  class  of  pupils  now 
usually  do  in  the  upper  grades.  Compulsory  laws  can  only  compel 
attendance ;  they  can  not  compel  a  pupil  to  study. 

HANDWORK  IN  THE  GKAPES. 

Much  more  handwork  is  desirable  in  the  grades  than  is  now  given 
in  the  Winchester  sehools.  It  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  It  should  be  a  part  of  the  work 
in  all  the  elementary  schools.    The  argument  for  educational  hand- 
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craft  is  too  familiar  to  require  restatement  hero.  It  should  be  ex- 
tended in  the  grades  usually  constituting  a  junior  high  school,  and 
should  at  least  include  metal  work,  lathe  work,  and  printing.  At 
present  it  is  confined  to  woodwork.  The  appointment  of  a  super- 
visor of  instruction,  as  elsewhere  recommended,  will  solve  this 
problem,  and  detailed  recommendations  are  unnecessary  hero.  The 
problem  is  not  a  new  one  and  will  be  easily  handled  by  the  super- 
intendent and  a  competent  supervisor. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK  IK  THE  PRINCE  SCHOOL. 

The  industrial  work  in  the  Prince  School  is  an  admirable  begin- 
ning for  making  provision  for  feeble-minded  children,  who  can  profit 
much  less  from  book  education  than  is  commonly  assumed.  For 
them  motor  training  is  the  only  effective  education;  it  is  the  most 
effective  means  of  awakening  the  limited  mental  cacpacities  which 
these  unfortunates  have.  The  work  of  this  type  should  receive 
liberal  support,  and  an  effort  should  be  made,  by  furnishing  free 
transportation  to  those  living  at  a  distance,  to  induce  all  pupils  of 
this  type  in  the  town  to  attend. 

2.  COURSES  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

The  feeling  created  by  the  war  made  the  study  of  German  in  most 
high  schools  and  in  many  colleges  unpopular  and  caused  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  classes.  French  for  the  same  reason  has  gained  in 
popularity.  This  change  is  very  marked  in  the  Winchester  High 
School. 

French  is  now  taught  in  the  eighth  grade  and  in  the  high  school, 
and  a  pupil  may  take  a  five-year  course  if  he  so  desires.  It  is 
taught  by  the  direct  method  in  the  eighth  grade ;  and  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  direct,  or  conversational  method,  and  the  indirect,  or 
translation  method,  in  the  high  school,  with  great  predominance  of 
the  latter.  In  grade  8,  only  those  pupils  are  permitted  to  take  it 
who  make  a  high  grade  in  their  other  studies,  which  is  unquestion- 
ably a  wise  policy,  as  explained  below.  In  the  high  school  in  cer- 
tain courses  either  French  or  German  must  be  taken. 

The  teaching  of  French  in  grade  8,  so  far  as  method  is  concerned, 
is  unquestionably  of  the  right  character,  and  results  will  clearly  show 
this  in  due  time.  In  the  high  school  neither  the  method  nor  the  re- 
sults are  what  they  should  be.  This  is  not  because  the  teachers  are 
not  competent,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  college  requirements  make 
such  extensive  demands  in  regard  to  translation  and  grammar  that 
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the  teachers  feel  that  these  demands  can  not  be  met  by  the  extensive 
use  of  the  direct  method  in  the  early  part  of  the  course.  College  en- 
trance requirements  unquestionably  vitiate  much  of  the  teaching  in 
eastern  high  schools  in  such  departments  as  modern  languages,  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  and  to  some  extent  in  science.  This  is  much  less 
true  of  high  schools  .of  the  West. 

High-school  teachers,  however,  yield  to  college  domination,  so  far 
as  method  of  teaching  their  subject  is  concerned,  far  more  than  is 
necessary  if  they  adapt  their  methods  to  these  requirements  through- 
out the  entire  course.  They  can  greatly  minimize  their  evil  effects 
by  teaching  their  subjects  as  they  should  be  taught,  regardless  of 
college  requirements. 

The  high  school  should  not  be  looked  upon  primarily  as  a  college 
preparatory  institution;  rather  the  college  should  accept  pupils  of 
requisite  school  experience  where  they  find  them  in  point  of  train- 
ing. The  methods  of  instruction  employed  by  high-school  teachers, 
as  well  as  the  content  of  high-school  studies,  should  not,  therefore, 
necessarily  be  determined  by  college  requirements.  Nevertheless,  it 
doubtless  would  be  desirable  to  reserve  a  brief  period  toward  the  end 
of  a  course  in  a  language  which  shall  be  given  over  partly  to  a  review 
of  the  grammar  of  the  language  and  intensive  drill  on  the  construc- 
tions. Such  brief  review  and  drill  ought  to  enable  pupils  to  meet 
college  entrance  requirements  without  vitiating  the  work  of  the  en- 
tire teaching  period. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  the  teaching  of  French  in  the  high  school 
is  as  good  as  the  teaching  of  this  subject  in  all  except  the  best  high 
schools ;  and  the  change  required  is  that  from  the  indirect,  or  trans- 
lation method,  to  the  direct  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  course. 

The  following  brief  general  suggestions  may  be  helpful  in  mak- 
ing the  desirable  change: 

MOTIVE. 


The  educational  value  of  a  modern  language  lies  not  in  the 
cipline,  or  mental  culture,  acquired  through  the  process  of  learning 
it,  as  is  commonly  assumed.  This  probably  has  some  value,  but  is 
not  sufficient  to  justify  the  time  required.  Its  real  educational  value 
lies  in  the  use  made  of  the  language  in  life  after  it  has  been  acquired, 
either  in  the  way  of  reading  or  business. 

In  addition,  then,  to  those  who  wish  to  study  a  given  language  for 
its  literary  value,  only  those  should  be  encouraged  to  study  French 
or  German  who  may  need  one  or  the  other  for  scientific  purposes, 
while  the  study  of  Spanish  should  be  advocated  only  for  the  few 
who  may  need  it  in  business. 

In  the  eighth  grade,  where  the  question  of  entering  a  higher  insti- 
tution of  learning  can  not  be  definitely  decided,  all  pupils  who  make 
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a  high  grade  in  their  other  studies  should  be  allowed  to  take  one 
modern  language.  This,  as  above  stated,  is  now  the  policy  in  the 
schools  and  is  the  correct  one  to  follow. 

METHOD. 

The  direct  method  is  so  named  because  it  avoids  translation  at 
first  and  makes  a  direct  association  between  the  learner's  ideas  and 
the  foreign  vocabulary,  while  the  method  by  translation  makes  an 
association  between  the  foreign  vocabulary  and  the  learner's  native 
vocabulary,  and  therefore  an  indirect  association  with  his  ideas. 
With  the  latter  method  the  pupil  never  learns  to  think  in  the  foreign 
language,  never  can  speak  it  fluently,  must  mentally  translate  it  in 
reading,  and  hence  never  can  read  it  rapidly  and  with  ease. 

The  direct  method  is  also  sometimes  called  the  "  natural  method," 
because  it  is  the  method  by  which  children  learn  their  vernacular. 
But,  as  frequently  used,  the  direct  method  is  not  wholly  a  natural 
method.    A  few  comments  on  this  point  will  make  it  clear. 

1.  Little  children  hear  the  vernacular  spoken  to  them  a  year  or 
more  before  they  try  to  speak  it.  They  understand  what  is  said  to 
them  before  they  can  say  a  word.  They  learn  to  think  in  their 
mother  tongue  by  hearing  it  spoken ;  then  speaking  it  later  becomes 
easy.  Cases  are  on  record  where  children  did  not  speak  until  they 
were  4  or  5  years  old,  and  spoke  complete  sentences  the  first  time 
they  tried. 

Applying  these  facts  to  the  direct  method,  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  the  teacher  speak  the  foreign  language  in  class  for  a  long  time 
and  let  the  pupils  answer  in  English  until  they  have  learned  some- 
what to  think  in  the  foreign  language.  This  also  makes  for  correct 
pronunciation,  as  pronunciation  turns  on  correct  hearing. 

2.  Children  in  learning  their- vernacular  become  fluent  before  they 
become  grammatical  and  before  their  pronunciation  becomes  correct. 
In  school  we  demand  grammatical  correctness  and  fairly  correct 
pronunciation  from  the  beginning,  and  seldom  get  fluency.  We  have 
not  the  courage  to  let  mistakes  pass  uncorrected. 

3.  We  often  make  the  mistake  in  high  schools,  when  reading  texts 
in  the  foreign  language,  of  not  giving  pupils  a  great  deal  of  easy 
reading  matter,  written  in  the  vocabulary  and  idioms  of  everyday 
life,  and  rushing  them  too  early  into  literature,  even  into  poetry, 
■which  is  not  the  language  in  which  even  educated  natives  habitually 
think  and  speak. 

After  the  direct  association  between  thought  and  the  foreign 
vocabulary  has  been  made  an  habitual  process,  translation  will  not 
change  it;  later  in  the  course  translation  has  its  place.  In  grammar 
only  such  parts  should  be  taught  as  actually  help  the  pupil  in  learn- 
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ing  to  s]>eak  and  understand  the  language,  and  they  should  be  taught 
only  when  needed.  Grammar  should  be  treated  as  a  means  and  not 
as  an  end. 

With  these  modifications,  the  direct  method  now  used  in  the  eighth 
grade  should  be  extended  through  the  high  school.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  children  who  have  studied  a  modern  language  for  four  or 
five  years  should  not  speak  it  fluently,  as  in  fact  they  do  in  foreign 
countries  in  secondary  schools. 

SCIENCE  TEACHING. 

It  was  the  custom  until  recent  vears  even  in  the  best  high  schools 
to  teach  the  natural  sciences  as  pure  sciences,  using  the  laboratory 
method.  The  teacher  described  the  experiment  to  be  made  by  the 
class;  the  class  performed  it  according  to  directions;  by  the  quiz 
method  they  were  led  to  formulate  the  generalization;  then  they 
copied  it  vAo  a  notebook.  That  was  the  end  of  it.  Occasionally  one 
or  two  applications  were  suggested.  In  physics,  especially,  texts 
degenerated  into  mere  laboratory  manuals  giving  directions  for  per- 
forming sj^ecific  experiments.  College  requirements  were  expressed 
in  terms  of  experiments,  the  number  and  kind  of  experiments  being 
quite  definitely  prescribed.  The  old  "  Harvard  physics,"  of  20  years 
ago,  was  the  most  widely  known  example.  The  result  was  that  the 
sciences  were  comparatively  unpopular  in  high  schools,  and  the  per 
cent  of  pupils  who  elected  them  declined  during  a  series  of  years. 

This  has  all  been  changed  in  recent  j^ears  in  the  best  high  schools. 
While  mature  students  in  college  and  university  are  interested  in  the 
abstract  truths  of  the  sciences,  immature  pupils  in  elementary  and 
high  schools  are  not.  Their  interest  lies  in  the  applications  of  these 
truths  to  concrete  situations  and  phenomena.  Hence  the  trend  i9  to 
teach  applied  science  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  leave 
pure  science  mainly  for  the  college  and  university.  For  immature 
students  the  explanation  of  situations  and  phenomena  is  the  motive 
for  knowing. 

The  manipulation  of  apparatus  and  the  making  of  an  experi- 
ment under  specific  detailed  directions,  and  then  formulating  a  gen- 
eralization with  the  help  of  the  teacher,  was  not  only  uninteresting 
to  pupils,  bu£  it  also  required  little  thinking;  and  the  teaching  of  the 
sciences  was  a  distinct  disappointment  as  a  means  of  training:  in 
thinking. 

On  the  contrary,  applied  science  begins  with  the  observation  of 
the  situation  or  phenomenon  to  be  explained,  analyzes  it,  formulates 
a  tentative  explanation  or  hypothesis,  then  takes  this  hypothesis  into 
the  laboratory  and  tests  it  under  conditions  which  can  be  controlled ; 
and  finally,  if  found  true,  applies  it  to  numerous  similar  situations 
or  phenomena.    This  requires  a  maximum  of  analysis  and  thought. 
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The  motive  for  the  experiment  is  found  out  of  doors,  and  the  final 
explanation  is  again  carried  into  the  outside  world;  the  laboratory  • 
experiment  is  simply  an  indoor  stage  between  two  outdoor  stages  of 
the  process.  In  short,  the  aim  of  the  process  is  to  interpret  to  the 
pupil  the  physical  world  about  him.  There  is  more  educational 
value  in  formulating  one  generalization  in  this  way  and  making  50 
applications  of  it  than  in  formulating  50  generalizations  and  making 
no- applications  or  only  one  of  each.  Each  new  application  is  an 
additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  generalization,  and,  what  is  more 
significant,  it  is  also  a  new  interpretation  of  its  meaning  and  scope. 
This  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "  project  method,"  a  term  borrowed 
from  the  manual  training  school  in  which  it  was  first  used.  It  is 
essentially  like  the  "  case  method  "  in  law  schools. 

As  situations  and  phenomena  are  to  the  pupil  the  motive  for  study, 
and  as  few  situations  and  phenomena  which  interest  him  find  their 
whole  explanation  in  any  one  science,  the  elements  of  most  or  all  of 
the  natural  sciences  must  be  included  in  an  introductory  course  in 
science.  This  has  given  us  what  is  known,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
as  "  general  science."  Such  general  science  is  followed  in  high 
schools  by  an  individual  treatment,  properly  coordinated,  of  the 
different  sciences,  to  be  taught  as  applied  sciences,  in  which  the  formu- 
lation of  generalizations  is  effected  with  no  less  care  for  accuracy 
than  was  insisted  upon  in  the  teaching  of  pure  science  years  ago.  In 
brief,  science  teaching  for  the  young  should  begin  with  applied  science 
and  gradually  merge  into  pure  science.  This  order  is  the  reverse 
of  the  order  followed  in  the  past. 

MATHEMATICS. 

In  a  similar  way  the  teaching  of  mathematics  has  been  changed 
in  the  best  high  schools.  In  arithmetic  thought  processes  are  de- 
veloped from  the  concrete,  followed  by  training  in  the  abstract,  as 
already  explained.  This  is  the  only  way  to  secure  intelligent 
thought. 

In  algebra,  graphs  and  other  concrete  illustrations  are  freely  used ; 
and  in  the  best  teaching  applications  are  made  to  technical  and  com- 
mercial problems  which  appeal  to  the  pupil  and  which  make  the 
truths  of  algebra  significant  and  vital. 

In  geometry  an  introductory  course  should  be  given  in  experi- 
mental, or  " inventional,"  or  "concrete"  geometry  before  abstract 
definitions  and  abstract  demonstrations  are  attempted.  Under  the 
best  teaching  the  text  gives  only  the  propositions  to  -be  demonstrated, 
with  such  hints  as  the  pupil  may  need ;  and  all  the  work  is  "  original," 
as  this  term  is  commonly  used  in  this  connection.  Qeometery  is  ap- 
plied to  problems  presented  by  the  outside  world  and  in  this  way, 
like  the  natural  sciences,  is  made  vital  to  the  pupil. 
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In  short,  mathematics  should  be  taught  in  elementary  schools  and 
in  high  schools  as  applied  science.  The  order  is  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract,  from  applied  to  pure  mathematics,  not  the  reverse. 
In  this  respect  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  Winchester  schools 
can  be  strengthened. 

LATIN. 

Greek  has  been  eliminated  from  all  high  schools  in  the  West  and 
from  most  high  schools  in  the  East,  and  may  be  disregarded  in  this 
discussion.  Latin  is  everywhere  on  the  defensive;  and  while  it  may 
be  permanently  retained,  it  will  be  elected  by  fewer  pupils  than  is 
the  case  now.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  arguments  for  and  against  it. 

But  it  is  practical  to  suggest  that  many  pupils  in  high  schools  gen- 
erally who  now  elect  it  should  not  do  so.  If  a  pupil  has  a  special 
taste  and  talent  for  it,  and  consequently  can  make  rapid  progress  in 
it,  he  can  no  doubt  get  a  great  deal  of  good  from  it.  But  if  he  needs 
an  entire  year,  with  a  daily  lesson,  to  acquire  the  ability  to  read 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  he  could  far  more  profitably  pursue  some 
other  study,  of  a  more  practical  nature,  for  whioh  he  may  have  talent 
In  general  a  pupil  who  during  his  first  year  of  the  study  of  Latin 
has  not  shown  an  aptitude  for  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  with 
the  study.  Under  a  system  of  semiannual  promotions,  elsewhere 
recommended,  classes  in  other  subjects  which  such  pupils  could  enter 
could  easily  be  made  to  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  year. 

While  a  modern  language  should  be  begun  early  and  by  the  direct 
method,  as  already  explained,  Latin,  taught  by  means  of  translation 
and  grammar,  should  be  begun  late,  when  the  mind  is  mature  enough 
readily  to  grasp  the  principles  of  grammar.  Experience  has  abund- 
antly proved  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  Three  years  of  Latin, 
with  a  reduction  of  the  amount  required  by  the  colleges,  would  per- 
mit the  study  to  be  begun  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  instead 
of  the  first.  One  of  our  leading  eastern  colleges  has  recently  made 
this  change  and  others  must  follow. 

In  the  best  teaching  of  Latin  to-day  great  emphasis  is  laid  on  its 
bearing  on  English  etymology,  and  the  subject  is  further  vitalized 
by  means  of  illustrations  from  Eoman  life,  Roman  history,  and 
Roman  thought. 

CLASSICS  IN  TRANSLATIONS. 

While  it  is  no  longer  practical  to  require  a  study  of  the  classical 
languages  as  a  part  of  general  education  at  this  day  when  there  is  so 
much  science  that  must  be  known  by  every  educated  person,  the 
proper  substitute  for  the  classical  languages  is  not  the  modern  lan- 
guages but  classical  literature  in  translations.    The  high  schools  by 
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largely  dropping  the  classical  languages  have  brought  about  only 
one-half  of  the  reform.  The  other  is  the  introduction  of  the  classics 
in  translations — much  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey;  Plato's  Apology, 
Crito,  and  Phaedo;  several  of  the  plays  of  each  of  the  three  great 
Greek  dramatists;  and  much  of  Virgil's  JEneid  should  be  read  in 
every  high  school,  partly  in  class  and  partly  out  of  class.  This 
would  give  pupils  a  far  better  insight  into  classical  life,  thought,  and 
civilization  than  the  present  study  of  the  classical  languages. 

ATTITUDE  OP  PUPILS  TOWARD  SCHOOL. 

In  the  high  school,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  some  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  Winchester,  the  attitude  of  pupils  toward  their  school 
work  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  They  do  not  take  their  work 
seriously  enough,  and  in  the  high  school  many  who  could  do  much 
better  are  satisfied  with  a  mere  passing  mark.  The  idea  of  what  is 
called  a  "  gentleman's  grade  "  in  college  seems  to  have  crept  into  the 
high  school.  The  pupils  here  referred  to  come  more  frequently  from 
cultivated  homes.  It  ought  to  be  stated  that  this  evil  is  not  an  un- 
usual one  in  suburban  communities  where  there  is  a  large  number  of 
pupils  from  prosperous  homes.  It  is  a  besetting  evil  in  many  pri- 
vate schools  as  well,  often  bitterly  complained  of  by  teachers  in  these 
schools  in  private. 

For  this  condition  the  responsibility  rests  partly  upon  the  teachers 
and  partly  upon  the  parents.  Many  of  the  pupils  have  too  many 
distracting  social  privileges  outside  of  school,  and  are  not  sufficiently 
controlled  in  their  life  habits  and  their  habits  of  study  in  the  home. 
Without  the  hearty  support  of  the  parents,  the  teachers  can  not 
change  this  condition.  It  is,  taken  all  in  all,  the  weakest  single  spot 
in  the  high  school,  and  it  is  for  the  parents  to  wake  up  and  take  the 
matter  seriously  in  hand. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  in  regard  to  all  the  schools  that  criticism 
of  them  and  of  the  teachers  should  not  be  made  in  the  home  in  the 
presence  of  the  children,  and  yet  this  is  common  in  most  communi- 
ties. It  is  almost  as  unfair  and  as  harmful  to  children  for  parents 
to  undermine  their  children's  respect  for  their  teacher  as  it  would 
be  for  the  teacher  to  undermine  the  children's  respect  for  their 
parents.  Criticisms  of  schools  are  entirely  in  place.  They  bring 
about  improvement  when  intelligent  and  just.  But  they  should  not 
be  made  to  or  in  the  presence  of  the  children. 

SUPERVISION. 

While  the  teaching  corps,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  efficient,  and  every- 
where there  is  evidence  of  a  fine  professional  spirit,  there  is  great 
need  of  more  effective  supervision  of  the  instruction  than  the  super- 
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intendent,  with  his  other  administrative  duties,  has  time  to  give. 
The  administrative  problems  are  well  handled  by  him.  His  reports 
for  1918  and  1919  are  admirable ;  they  deal  intelligently  with  vital 
current  problems  and  show  that  he  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the 
educational  thought  of  the  day  and  with  the  latest  developments  in 
methods  of  administration,  such  as  intelligence  tests  to  determine 
the  native  ability  of  children  as  a  basis  for  classification  and  effi- 
ciency tests  to  ascertain  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction.  But  such 
testing  of  efficiency  is  mainly  negative  in  character.  Its  purpose  is 
to  discover  the  weak  and  the  strong  features  of  the  instruction. 
What  is  greatly  needed  in  addition  is  a  supervisor  whose  aim  is  to 
guide  and  aid  the  teachers  in  making  their  teaching  more  effective. 
There  should  be  appointed  a  supervisor  who  will  spend  all  her  time 
in  the  schools,  helping  teachers  by  suggesting  better  methods  and 
devices  and  teaching  model  lessons  to  illustrate  her  suggestions. 
Such  supervisors  should  hold  frequent  meetings  of  teachers,  after 
school  hours,  to  discuss  with  them  in  a  most  practical  way  their  vital 
problems.  Occasional  meetings  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  elementary 
schools  should  be  held  for  the  discussion  of  problems  common  to  all 
and  for  the  discussion  of  general  principles  of  education.  These 
should  be  followed  by  frequent  joint  meetings,  not  less  than  one  a 
week,  of  several  grades  whose  problems  are  similar  or  closely  related. 

These  meetings  should  rarely  be  given  up  to  a  discussion  of  petty 
details  of  discipline  or  to  a  miscellaneous  expression  of  opinion,  but 
should  be  devoted  to  a  systematic  treatment  by  the  supervisor  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  each  subject  in  the  curriculum  and  the  psycho- 
logical principles  underlying  them.  Each  subject  of  the  curriculum 
should  be  treated  in  a  series  of  systematic,  consecutive  meetings  of 
this  kind,  very  much  as  it  would  be  treated  in  a  practical  university 
course.  Such  training  of  teachers  in  the  service  should  simply  be  a 
continuation  of  the  professional  training  begun — but  only  begun— 
in  our  best  normal  schools. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  theoretical  training  of  teachers 
is  completed  in  a  good  normal  school,  and  that  all  the  young  grad- 
uate needs  is  practice  and  experience.  The  fact  is  that  students  in 
normal  schools  are  too  immature  and  their  academic  training  is  too 
limited  for  them  to  grasp  the  philosophical  basis  of  the  general  educa- 
tional problems  or  the  psychological  basis  of  methods  of  teaching. 

University  extension  courses  are  meeting  in  part  the  need  for  this 
advanced  training,  but  only  in  part.  They  can  not  meet  it  ade- 
quately because  they  come  too  infrequently  and  are  not  followed  by 
the  instructor  in  the  schools  to  aid  teachers  in  practically  applying 
the  instruction.  Furtliermore,  teachers  are  entitled  to  receive  with- 
out  cost  to  themselves  much  of  this  instruction  to  which  they 
contribute  their  time. 
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The  teachers9  meeting  of  the  nature  described  is  the  most  effective 
single  means  of  building  up  a  system  of  schools,  and  without  it  the 
finest  professional  spirit  and  the  most  efficient  teaching  can  not  be 
developed.  Instruction  can  not  be  effectively  supervised  and  di- 
rected from  a  central  office  by  printed  directions.  There  is  need  of 
the  personal  contact  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor  with  the  teachers, 
both  in  the  teachers'  meeting  and  in  the  schools. 

Such  supervisor  ior  the  elementary  schools  in  Winchester  should  be 
a  woman  of  broad  academic  and  professional  training  and  of  con- 
siderable experience  in  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools.  Men 
seldom  have  this  experience.  She  should  have,  besides,  the  personal 
and  social  qualities  of  leadership  which  the  successful  direction  of  a 
corps  of  teachers  requires.  She  should  have  charge,  under  the  super- 
intendent, of  all  the  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools,  including 
penmanship  and  practical  arts,  except  that  in  drawing  and  music, 
for  which  special  supervisors  are  required. 

MUSIC. 

The  supervision  in  music  is  in  general  efficiently  done,  except  that 
more  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  voice  quality  in  all  the  grades.  The 
reading  of  music  in  the  grades  above  the  primary  is  well  taught, 
but  the  voice  quality  in  all  grades  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  In 
the  primary  grades  the  chief  aim  should  not  be  to  train  children 
as  early  as  possible  to  read  music,  but  to  love  and  enjoy  it.  To  ac- 
complish this,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  tone  quality  and  on  the 
singing  of  beautiful  simple  songs  learned  by  rote.  Music  is  art,  and 
the  chief  function  of  art  is  to  be  enjoyed.  While  the  more  advanced 
study  of  all  art  requires  the  mastery  of  technique,  which  is  not 
necessarily  enjoyable,  in  the  art  education  of  children,  technical 
training  should  not  be  prematurely  emphasized  so  as  to  make  the 
study  a  task  and  rob  it  of  its  enjoyment.  There  is  altogether  too 
much  emphasis  on  technical  work  in  the  primary  grades  of  the 
Winchester  schools. 

DRAWING. 

The  drawing  in  the  elementary  schools  is  taught  by  art  students 
from  the  normal  art  school  of  Boston,  and  is  supervised  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  faculty  of  that  school.  While  this  representative 
is  highly  competent,  she  is  unable  to  give  enough  time  to  this  super- 
vision to  make  it  effective,  and  she  strongly  urges  the  appointment 
of  a  special  supervisor  who  will  give  his  entire  time  to  it.  The  in- 
struction in  this  subject,  given  as  it  is  exclusively  by  inexperienced 
but  well-trained  students,  is  not  satisfactory.  There  should  be  ap- 
pointed a  special  supervisor  who,  as  stated,  will  give  all  his  time  to 
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the  work.  If  this  should  be  deemed  for  any  reason  not  feasible  or 
possible,  then  a  supervisor  should  be  appointed  who  will  give  three 
days  a  week  to  this  work  and  two  days  to  like  work  in  some  near-by 
town,  as  the  supervisor  of  music  is  now  doing.  Such  supervisor 
should  hold  teachers'  meetings,  and  should  teach  the  lesson  in  the 
schools  on  at  least  two  visits  out  of  four.  Between  his  visits  the 
lessons  should  be  taught  by  the  regular  grade  teacher  and  by  the 
students  from  the  normal  art  school.  With  such  supervision  these 
students  would  do  more  efficient  teaching  and  would  profit  more  by 
their  experience.  They  should  be  required  to  attend  all  teachers' 
meetings  on  drawing. 

3.  SUPERVISION  AND  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

GRADES. 

To  summarize,  the  pressing  need  of  close  supervision  by  a  skillful 
supervisor  of  the  elementary  schools  is  strikingly  evident  from  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  penmanship  at  this  time.  Some  of 
the  teachers  feel  helpless  and  discouraged  because  they  are  not  get- 
ting results  satisfactory  to  themselves ;  virtually  all  feel  the  need  of 
competent  assistance.  It  is  further  evident  from  the  absence  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  hand  craft,  or  manual  training,  which  is  to-day 
found  in  progressive  schools.  To  organize  and  direct  this  line  of 
work,  expert  supervision  is  needed.  The  general  supervisor  of  the 
elementary  grades  will  be  able  to  direct  both  these  lines  of  work. 

The  teachers  of  Winchester,  while  differing  widely  in  degree  of 
native  ability  and  of  efficiency,  as  any  teaching  corps  will,  are  well 
trained.  They  are  all  graduates  of  good  normal  schools  or  of 
colleges.  While  there  is  much  good  and  some  admirable  teaching 
done  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  efficiency  of  the  corps  as  a  whole 
can  be  very  considerably  increased  by  a  competent  supervisor. 
Effective  supervision  is  probably  the  most  economical  part  of  any 
school  system. 

There  is  at  present  considerable  complaint  by  teachers  in  certain 
places  of  "  oversupervision."  This  complaint  usually  comes  from 
the  large  cities,  where  the  machinery  of  administration  is  more  com- 
plex than  in  smaller  communities.  The  cause  and  significance  of 
this  complaint  must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  hot  the  supervision 
here  recommended  of  which  teachers  complain.  They  would  heart- 
ily welcome  it.  They  object  to  the  so-called  supervision  found  in 
many  of  our  large  cities  which  consists  not  in  systematic  visiting  of 
schools  and  helping  teachers  to  do  their  work  in  more  skillful  and 
effective  ways,  but  which  consists  in  issuing  printed  directions  and 
orders,  in  requiring  multitudes  of  statistics  which,  without  clerical 
help,  it  is  laborious  work  to  collect,  and  which  seem  to  the  teachers 
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and  often  are  in  fact  not  worth  the  labor  when  collected.  They 
object  to  a  supervision  which  is  rigidly  prescriptive  and  robs  them 
of  the  freedom  of  using  their  own  judgment.  They  object  to  being 
made  simply  a  part  of  a  huge  machine. 

Teaching  under  such  conditions  becomes  as  deadening  as  work  in 
a  shoe  factory  or  a  cotton  mill,  and  teachers  feel  that  these  condi- 
tions are  the  more  intolerable  because  they  realize  that  they  have  a 
moral  responsibility  which  they  can  not  discharge. 

Teachers  further  object  to  being  pushed  and  driven  by  special 
supervisors  of  such  subjects  as  drawing,  music,  etc.,  who  know  only 
their  own  subjects  and  do  not  know  the  rest  of  the  program  which 
teachers  are  held  responsible  to  carry  out. 

A  general  supervisor  of  the  type  here  recommended  would  be  in  a 
position  to  coordinate  the  various  lines  of  work  and  prevent  undue 
pressure  by  specialists  for  their  own  specialty.  It  ought  to  be  added 
that  there  is  no  evidence  at  present  that  such  pressure  exists  in  the 
Winchester  schools.  In  drawing,  as  already  noted,  the  supervision 
is  inadequate,  and  more  time  should  be  given  to  the  subject. 

Aside  from  dealing  with  the  administrative  and  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  schools,  the  superintendent  should  spend  much  time  in 
the  schools  to  discover  the  strong  and  the  weak  spots  in  the  teaching. 
A  very  essential  part  of  his  work  should  be  to  study  new  phases  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  work  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  to  keep  informed  of  the  important  educational  experiments 
that  are  being  made  in  progressive  communities  and  in  private  ex- 
perimental schools.  He  ought  to  be  the  channel  through  which  new 
ideas  are  brought  to  the  teachers  in  the  schools  and  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large. 

From  time  to  time  he  ought  to  hold  teachers'  meetings  at  which 
he  can  present  new  points  of  view,  and  at  which  teachers  can  find  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  own  views.  Not  the  least  of  his  func- 
tions is  that  of  interpreting  the  work  of  the  schools  to  the  commu- 
nity, arousing  public  interest  in  them,  and  securing  hearty  public 
support. 

In  short,  his  function  is  that  of  leadership  in  educational  matters: 
in  the  community  of  such  sort  as  will  secure  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  teachers  and  citizens  in  the  work  of  the  schools,  rather  than  in, 
dealing  with  minute  details. 
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Contents. — 1.  The  pupils;  effect  of  college  entrance  requirements;  enrollment  by  enr- 
riculums ;  the  most  attractive  curriculum ;  human  and  social  aspects ;  success  in  preparing 
pupils  for  college.  2.  The  curriculnma :  basis  for  reorganized  currtculums ;  college  pre- 
paratory curriculum ;  commercial  curriculum ;  home-economics  curriculum ;  industrial 
currlculam.  3.  The  teachers  and  their  work;  training  of;  experience  of;  teaching  los'l; 
duties  of  part-time  teachers ;  size  of  classes ;  promotions,  failures,  and  eliminations ;  mess- 
ing of  teachers'  marks;  comments  on  teaching;  errors  of  teaching  technique;  good  things 
observed.  4.  Organization,  administration,  and  supervision;  the  administrative  person- 
nel; misuse  of  school  telephone;  principal's  office  hour;  supervision  of  instruction; 
directed  study;  pupil  self-government :  socialized  recitations;  educational  and  vocation*! 
guidance.     5.  Building  and  equipment,     (k  Conclusions  and  recommendations. 


1.  THE  PUPILS, 

The  enrollment  of  the  high  school  in  March,  1920,  was  311,  and 
that  of  the  elementary  schools  was  1,335.  The  total  for  all  schools 
was  1,646.  The  high-school  enrollment  was  18.9  per  cent  of  the 
total.  This  percentage  is  an  index  of  the  high  school's  holding 
power.  It  means  roughly  that,  out  of  every  100  pupils  enrolled  in 
all  the  public  schools  of  Winchester,  19  are  enrolled  in  the  high 
school.  In  order  to  know  how  good  this  percentage  is  it  must  be 
compared  with  a  similarly  derived  index  from  other  schools  in 
essentially  similar  towns.  These  are  not  available  for  the  present 
year ;  but  similar  percentages  for  several  Massachusetts  towns  with 
which  Winchester  is  comparable  have  been  calculated  from  reports 
made  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  year  1917-1$, 
and  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Relative  holding  power  of  Winchester  High  School. 


Per  cent 

of  all 

public-  I 

school    |     Rank 

Towns. 

pupils     according 

enrolled     cemaga 
in  the    • 

• 

high      | 
school. 

17.6  1                l 

WINCHESTER 

17.5                   9 

15.4 
14.4 

3 

X 

Miiferd 

12.6  i                 » 

12.2  1                a 

1 

106 
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For  these  six  towns,  then,  Wellesley  stands  first  in  holding  power, 
with  an  index  of  17.6,  while  Winchester  is  a  very  close  second  with 
an  index  of  17.5.  For  the  entire  State  of  Massachusetts  in  the  year 
1016,  the  latest  date  for  which  figures  are  available,  the  ratio  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  high  schools,  both  public  and  private,  to  those 
enrolled  in  all  grades  of  both  public  and  private  schools,  including 
colleges,  was  12.89  per  cent.  With  reference  to  this  ratio,- California 
ranked  first  among  all  the  States  (14.55  per  cent)  and  Massachusetts 
was  second  among  all  the  States.1 

The  fact  that  the  Winchester  High  School,  as  to  holding  power,  is 
thus  seen  to  rank  high  among  the  best  towns  of  approximately  the 
sqrae  population  as  that  of  Winchester,  and  this  in  a  State  that  ranks 
i  ccond  among  all  the  States  as  to  the  proportion  of  all  its  school 
youth  who  are  enrolled  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  should  afford 
;  he  people  of  the  town  some  degree  of  satisfaction.  The  people  should 
!  cmember,  however,  that  when  only  18  in  100  are  in  the  high  school, 
instead  of  nearly  33  (which  would  be  the  approximate  normal  per- 
centage if  all  came  through),  there  is  a  large  loss  all  along  the  line. 
Ktforts  should  always  be  made  to  get  into  the  high  school  and  keep 
there  as  nearly  as  possible  all  boys  and  girls  of  high-school  age.  Indi- 
vidual development  and  culture,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
itizenship,  and  the  necessity  of  making  a  living  and  contributing  to 
the  Commonwealth — all  alike  demand  universal  high-school  educa- 
tion. One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  doing  this  is  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  studies  which  is  rich  in  courses  that  appeal  to  the  varied 
interests  and  meet  the  various  needs  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls, 
i  his  phase  of  the  school  problem  is  discussed  in  another  section  of 
I  his  report 

HOW  DO  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  AFFECT  THE  SCHOOL? 

In  common  with  most  New  England  high  schools  and  with  many 
outside  of  New  England,  this  school  spends  a  larger  proportion  of  its 
effort  on  college  preparation  than  is  justified.  If  all  who  entered 
the  college  preparatory  curriculum  came  through  successfully  and 
entered  college  the  disproportionate  emphasis  on  college  preparatory 
work  could  be  successfully  defended.  The  facts,  however,  do  not  jus- 
tify such  emphasis.  The  tables  following  show  what  small  fractions  of 
the  pupils  remain  to  graduate  from  the  college  preparatory  courses, 
and  how  few  of  these  graduates  actually  enter  college.  Sixteen  out 
of  fifty  seniors  are  in  the  college  preparatory  courses.  These  repre- 
sent a  selection  of  16  out  of  151  pupils  who  started  in  as  ninth  graders 
four  years  before,  or  10.6  per  cent.    Not  more  than  one  pupil  in  eight 

»  Rep.  of  the  U.  S.  Commis.  of  Educ,  1917,  Table  2,  p.  23. 
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.  or  nine  comes  through  the  school  prepared  for  college,  and  not  all  of 
these  actually  enter  college.    Does  not  this  fact  suggest  that  greater 
,  proportional  effort  should  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  seven  out 
of  eight  who  will  never  go  to  college? 

For  the  overemphasis  given  to  college  preparatory  work,  the  col- 
leges which  dominate  the  high-school  situation  in  New  England 
through  their  entrance  requirements  are  largely  responsible.  For 
years  the  officials  who  administer  these  requirements  have  shaped 
them  according  to  the  demands  of  convenience  in  administration 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  college  official.  In  every  community,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  a  few  people  who  are  much  more  interested  in 
obtaining  from  the  school  free  preparation  of  their  children  for 
certain  colleges  than  they  are  in  having  the  school  function  largely 
for  the  welfare  of  all  the  children  of  high  school  age  in  the  com- 
munity. The  high  schools  are  intended  to  be  democratic  institu- 
tions. They  do  not  exist  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  few 
boys  and  girls  each  year  to  get  into  college.  Rather  they  exist  for 
the  training,  in  the  things  that  are  fundamental  to  good  citizenship, 
of  all  the  youth  in  the  community  who  are  approaching  maturity 
and  who  can  profit  by  what  the  high  schools  can  offer. 

On  the  one  hand  high-school  officials  and  high-school  teachers  fed 
the  pressure  from  college  requirements,  and  not  without  reason,  for 
in  New  England  a  school  suffers  serious  loss  of  prestige  if  any  of  its 
pupils  fail  to  pass  entrance  examinations,  or  to  "make  good  "  in  col- 
lege if  they  succeed  in  gaining  entrance.  On  the  other  hand  a  few 
parents  whose  children  do  not  succeed  in  college  entrance  examina- 
tions or  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  in  college  may  unthinkingly  and 
unjustly  charge  their  children's  failures  against  the  teachers  when 
the  fault  really  lies  with  the  children,  or  with  themselves,  because 
they  have  not  trained  the  children  to  obedience  and  industry. 

Two  or  three  such  parents  can  do  more  to  destroy  public  confidence 
in  a  high  school  than  50  satisfied  parents  will  do  to  establish  and 
maintain  it.  Fear  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  staff  of  this  kind  of 
criticism  at  home  is  another  factor  that  helps  the  colleges  to  domi- 
nate detrimentally  the  high  schools  and  their  curriculum. 

The  rapid  dwindling  of  the  classes  due  to  leaving  school  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  next  table,  which  also  shows  for  the  classes 
that  graduated  in  1918  and  1919  how  very  few  of  the  pupils  actually 
entered  college. 
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Diminishing  membership  of  high-school  classes  as  they  progress  through  the 

grades? 


Class  entering  in 
September. 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Ninth 
grade. 

Tenth 
grade. 

Eleventh 
grade. 

Twelfth 
grade. 

"Fifth 
year." 

Gradu- 
ated. 

Entered 
college. 

145 
163 
151 
138 
107 
124 

127 

no 

100 
81 
70 

91 
87 
67 
59 

40 
54 
50 

8 
1 
5 

48 
58 

7 
15 

Grad- 
uating 
in  June. 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


1  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  falling  off  of  the  ninth  grade  enrollments  during  the  past 
three  years,  as  seen  in  the  second  vertical  column,  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  fact  that  when  the  ninth  elementary  grade  was  dis- 
continued pupils  from  both  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  were  pro- 
moted to  high  school ;  so  the  ninth  grade  high-school  enrollment  was 
larger  then  than  usual. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  who  are 
pursuing  each  of  the  five  curriculums,  distributed  by  grades : 

Enrollment  of  high  school  by  curriculums,  grades,  and  sexes,  September,  1919. 


Curriculums. 

Ninth 
grade. 

Tenth 
grade. 

Eleventh 
grade. 

Twelfth 
grade. 

All  grades. 

Post- 
graduate. 

& 

o 
« 

19 

10 

16 

6 

i 

o 

21 
1 

29 

16 

6 

1 

40 
11 
45 
22 
6 

• 

to 

>» 

O 

« 

8 
8 
7 
6 

4 
a 
© 

10 

17* 
9 
5 

41 

• 

"3 
■•-> 

o 
H 

18 

8 

24 

15 

5 

PQ 

4 
4 
3 
6 

•    •    •    a 

• 

O 
11 

"i2* 

14 
6 

! 

15 
4 

15 

19 

6 

i. 

o 

« 

6 
4 

3 
3 

J8 

±» 
O 

6 

*  •  ■  ■ 

11 

14 

3 

• 

-a 

o 

12 
4 

14 

17 

3 

o 
« 

37 
27 
29 
20 

i 

O 

51 
1 
69 
54 
20 

•a 
+-> 

o 

88 
28 
98 
74 
20 

i 

.... 

• 

a 
o 

3 

3 

o 

Col  lege 

3 

1 

Commercial 

•  •  «  m 

1 

1 

Household  arts 

All  curriculums .. . 

51 

73 

124 

29 

70 

16 

43 

59 

16 

34 

50 

113 

195 

308 

1 

4 

5 

The  most  striking  fact  brought  out  by  this  table  is  the  falling  off 
in  enrollment,  in  each  curriculum  excepting  the  "general,"  as  we 
glance  from  left  to  right  through  the  ascending  scale  of  the  grades. 
This  is  a  condition  which  exists  in  nearly  all  schools,  but  it  is  much 
worse  in  some  than  in  others.  It  is  especially  marked,  in  general  as 
it  is  in  Winchester,  in  passing  from  the  ninth  grade  to  the  tenth. 
It  may  be  due  to  one  or  all  of  three  causes : 

(a)  Increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  received  into  a  given  grade 
from  lower  grades  or  from  outside  the  system. 

(6)  "Piling  up"  in  a  given  grade  or  retarded  pupils,  those  who 
failed  of  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade,  but  who  remain  as 
"  repeaters." 

(c)  Elimination  of  pupils  who  drop  out  of  school  before  entering 
the  next  higher  grade. 
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All  three  causes  are  operative  in  all  grades  in  most  schools,  but 
usually  with  diminishing  effects  through  the  ascending  grades.  In 
Winchester,  however,  the  first  cause  has  not  been  operative  during 
the  past  four  years,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  preceding  table. 
We  must  therefore  attribute  the  falling  off  in  enrollment  to  retarda- 
tion by  failures  and  to  eliminations  from  school. 

The  fir«t  horizontal  line  of  this  table  should  be  read  as  follows: 
The  college  preparatory  curriculum  enrolls  37.8  per  cent  of  all  the 
ninth  grade  boys,  28.8  per  cent  of  all  the  ninth  grade  girls,  and  32.2 
per  cent  of  all  ninth  grade  pupils  of  both  sexes.  Also  in  this  cur- 
riculum, the  number  of  senior  boys  is  31.5  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
ninth  grade  boys,  the  number  of  senior  girls  is  28.6  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  ninth  grade  girls,  and  the  number  of  both  boys  and  girls 
in  the  senior  class  is  30  per  cent  of  the  number  of  both  boys  and  girls 
in  the  ninth  grade.  The  other  four  horizontal  lines  show  similarly 
the  corresponding  ratios  for  each  of  the  other  curriculums.  Since 
the  ninth  grade  enrollment  has  changed  but  little  in  the  past  four 
years  this  ratio  of  seniors  to  ninth  graders  tells  us  approximately 
how  well  the  different  groups  hold  to  their  curriculum  till  the  finish. 
The  "general"  curriculum  appears  to  make  the  best  showing:  but 
reference  to  the  following  table  shows  that  this  is  due  to  accessions 
of  girls  in  the  two  upper  years.  The  practice  is  followed  to  some 
extent  of  changing  from  the  college  preparatory  or  the  commercial 
curriculum  to  the  general,  when  unsuccessful  in  the  required  subjects 
of  the  former  curriculums.  In  this  there  is  danger  that  the  general 
curriculum  may  become  a  recognized  dumping  ground  for  weak 
pupils  instead  of  a  well-planned  course  of  training  framed  according 
to  an  intelligent  educational  policy  and  affording  special  lines  of 
opportunity  for  pupils  with  various  types  of  specialized  interests 
and  needs. 


Proportion  of  boy 8  and  proportion  of  girls  enrolled  in  each  curriculum  in  thr 
ninth  grade*  and  percentage  ratio  of  seniors  to  ninth  graders  in  each  cur- 
riculum. 


Percentage  of  each  sex 
enrolled. 

Ratio  of  seniors  to 
ninth  grade. 

Currlcnlums. 

Boys. 

Oirto. 

Total 

beys 

and 

girls. 

Boys. 

Gins. 

■ 

i  lilt  1 

37. 3 
W.6 
31.4 
11.8 

28.8 

1.4 

40. 2 

21.  § 

8.2 

33.2 

8.  ft 
36.3 
17.8 

4.8 

31.  S 
4a  0 
18.7 

ea  o 

2&6 
00 
38.0 
87.5 
50.0 

9»10 

Technical  preparatory 

&< 

Commercial 

II.  J 

TM 

m 
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WHICH  CURRICULUM  ATTRACTS  THE  HOST  PUPILS? 

The  two  preceding  tables  show  that  the  college  and  technical 
preparatory  curriculums  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  boys,  attract- 
ing 57  per  cent  of  them,  while  these  curriculums  attract  only  30  per 
cent  of  the  girls.  It  also  shows  that  the  commercial  curriculum, 
which  is  specially  planned  to  turn  out  stenographers  and  bookkeep- 
ers, appeals  most  strongly  to  the  girls,  attracting  to  itself  40  per  cent 
of  the  girls  and  31  per  cent  of  the  boys.  It  also  indicates  (last  three 
columns) that  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  drop  out  of 
each  curriculum  before  reaching  the  senior  class,  and  that  while  a 
few  of  these  latter  continue  school  work  in  the  "  general  "  curriculum, 
most  of  them  leave  school.  The  technical  curriculum  holds  the  boys 
best,  or  else  it  selects  the  most  persistent;  and  the  commercial  does 
the  same  for  the  girls. 

In  connection  with  the  college  preparatory  curriculums,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  scope  and  character  of  the  curriculum  is  probably 
not  the  primary  factor  inducing  the  students  to  pursue  it.  The 
primary  reason  why  they  choose  it  is  that  the  colleges  to  which  they 
intend  to  apply  require  them  to  be  "  prepred  "  in  certain  studies  and 
by  certain  traditional  methods ;  and  they  must  take  these  courses  in 
order  to  get  this  preparation  whether  the  curriculum  suits  their 
native  abilities  and  interests  or  not.  The'  kind  of  education  which 
these  pupils  must  select,  therefore,  is  not  determined  by  a  plan  and 
policy  of  secondary  education  developed  democratically  within  the 
school  and  community.  It  is  determined  mainly  by  authority  ema- 
nating from  the  colleges,  and  this  authority,  whether  so  intended  by 
them  or  nott  is  autocratic.  Subservience  to  this  authority  by  parents 
who  are  willing  to  submit  their  children  to  the  arbitrary  entrance 
conditions  of  certain  favored  colleges,  rather  than  sending  them  to 
others  whose  views  of  secondary  education  admit  of  a  broader  and 
more  liberal  type  of  preparation,  tends  to  increase  the  pressure  of 
these  autocratic  requirements  on  the  school. 

This  school  is  probably  typical  of  many  others  in  New  England 
in  that  it  is  forced  by  external  pressure  to  be  more  subservient  to 
traditional  college  requirements  than  is  consistent  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  real  policy  of  its  own  in  secondary  education. 

It  would  be  well  for  secondary  education  in  New  England  if  the 
leaders  in  high-school  education  and  the  professors  of  education  in 
these  colleges  would  get  together  and  outline  a  policy  as  to  en- 
trance requirements  for  these  institutions  which  would  allow  the 
high  schools  larger  liberty  of  internal  development  for  the  benefit 
of  all  their  pupils.  It  would  be  healthier  for  both  colleges  and  high 
schools  if  college  educators  would  look  beyond  the  entrance  machinery 
set  up  for  mere  administrative  convenience  and  would  begin  to 
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interest  themselves  more  in  the  broader  aims  and  purposes  of  sec- 
ondary education  and  the  best  means  of  realizing  these  aims. 

Finally,  in  Winchester  only  7  pupils  out  of  145  who  entered  high 
school  in  1914  entered  college  in  1918,  and  only  15  out  of  163  who 
entered  high  school  in  1915  entered  college  in  1919.  If,  as  is  quite 
probable,  this  condition  is  typical  of  high  schools  in  New  England 
towns  and  small  cities,  it  would  be  quite  worthy  of  the  abilities  of 
the  best  New  England  college  professors  and  schoolmen  to  consider 
what  the  other  138  entrants  of  ,3-914  and  the  other  148  entrants  of 
1915  were  getting  out  of  the  high  school  that  was  worth  while  to 
them.  Either  the  college  preparatory  curriculum  should  dominate 
the  high  school  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  or  else  it  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  reconstructed  so  that  it  would  have  more  intrinsic  value 
and  greater  holding  power  for  the  90  to  95  per  cent  of  pupils  who 
start  on  it  but  never  reach  the  college  doors. 

WHAT  OF  THE  PUPILS  FROM  THE  HUMAN  AND  SOCIAL  STANDPOINT? 

Turning  from  pupil  statistics  to  the  young  people  themselves,  we 
find  here  in  the  Winchester  high  school  a  body  of  healthy  and  normal 
boys  and  girls  rather  more  homogeneous,  and  apparently  with  a 
somewhat  higher  average  of  intelligence  and  initiative,  than  student 
bodies  in  many  cities  of  the  size  of  Winchester  the  country  over.  In 
general  we  find  their  attitude  toward  their  work  and  their  teachers 
to  be  good,  and  their  outlook  on  life  to  be  sound  and  sensible.  Their 
general  information  seems  to  be  well  up  to  the  average  or  better, 
and  their  preparation  for  their  lessons  averaged  well.  Their  suc- 
cess in  the  tests  that  were  given  was  good,  their  median  scores  being 
above  the  tentative  standards  corresponding  to  the  tests.  Their  in- 
terest in  problems  and  thought  questions  was  particularly  notice- 
able; and  when  given  a  chance  in  discussion  they  entered  into  it 
with  zest  and  enthusiasm.  It  was  always  easy  to.  appeal  successfully 
to  their  idealism  and  to  secure  their  cooperation.  This  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  administering  the  tests.  Altogether  they  seemed 
to  us  a  body  of  youth  who  presented  a  strong  appeal  and  challenge 
to  the  best  efforts  of  their  teachers. 

Opinions  have  reached  the  commission  to  the  effect  that  the  morale 
of  the  high-school  pupils  has  not  been  what  it  should  be,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  school  patriotism  which  is  so  important  for  the  success  of 
every  school  as  a  socializing  institution  has  been  somewhat  lacking. 
However  this  may  have  been  in  the  past,  there  is  no  convincing  evidence 
now  that  the  students  are  deserving  of  such  criticism.  We  have  seen 
schools  where  the  morale  is  distinctly  higher  than  it  seems  to  be  here, 
and  where  the  school  spirit  is  evidently  more  coherent  and  enthusi- 
astic.   We  believe  that  both  morale  and  school  patriotism  can  be  im- 
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proved  and  placed  on  a  higher  plane  through  the  execution  of  an 
adminstrative  policy  consciously  shaped  toward  this  end.  We  be- 
lieve that  such  a  policy  should  be  determined  on  and  carried  out,  yet 
we  think  that  the  patrons  of  the  school  should  be  assured  that  the , 
present  morale  of  the  student  body  in  the  high  school  is  in  no  way 
seriously  defective.  However,  it  can  and  should  be  improved,  and  the  ■ 
public  can  materially  assist  in  this  improvement  by  refusing  to  re- 
peat unverified  items  of  criticism. 

Nothing  could  be  more  influential  in  building  up  a  fine  morale 
among  the  pupils  than  a  neighborly,  cooperative  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  toward  the  principal  and  teachers  of  the  school. 
Parents  should  never  criticize  or  belittle  teachers  in  the  presence  of 
their  children.  Such  a  practice  is  all  too  common  in  families  every- 
where, and  it  undermines  the  pupils'  pride  in  their  schools  and  de- 
stroys their  respect  for  their  teachers.  Parents  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  teachers  of  their  children  and  cooperate  with 
them  on  a  basis  of  mutual  understanding  and  united  endeavor  for  the 
good  of  their  own  children  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  school.  With 
such  cooperation  all  incidents  or  practices  which  seem  to  the  parent 
to  be  open  to  criticism  can  be  candidly  discussed  and  equitably  ad- 
justed. The  members  of  the  survey  commission  can  say  without  hesi- 
tation or  reservations  that  the  members  of  the  high-school  faculty  are 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  character,  culture,  and  refinement,  with  whom 
anyone  may  be  proud  to  associate  and  to  whose  care  he  may  commit 
his  children  with  entire  confidence. 

IS  THE  SCHOOL  SUCCESSFUL  IN   PREPARING  PUPILS  FOR  COLLEGE  WORK? 

Many  of  the  comments  unfavorable  to  the  high  school  which  are 
reported  to  have  passed  current  in  the  community  carry  the  idea 
that  the  students  either  fail  in  getting  into  college  or  do  not  attain 
success  in  college  work  when  they  succeed  in  getting  in. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  secure  any  data  bearing  on  the  number 
of  applicants  failing  to  get  into  college,  although  we  have  already 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  college  entrants  to  grad- 
uates of  the  college  preparatory  curriculums  is  very  small.  The  fact 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  latter  do  enter  college,  however,  is 
not  proof  that  only  that  proportion  could  have  got  in  if  they  all  had 
wanted  to  go.  It  more  probably  indicates  that  many  pupils  enroll  in 
the  college  preparatory  curriculums  for  reasons  other  than  a  strong 
and  persistent  desire  to  go  to  college. 

Of  those  who  actually  apply,  however,  the  number  rejected  must  be 
relatively  small,  for  the  school  has  the  certificate  privilege  with  all 
colleges  that  accept  candidates  on  certificate ;  and  those  colleges  which 
do  not  do  so  are  relatively  few.   Hence  it  is  not  probable  that  many 
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pupils  who  work  hard  enough  to  attain  graduation  from  the  school 
fail  to  get  into  college. 

The  second  criticism,  that  the  students  who  enter  college  do  not 
make  good,  is  probably  founded  on  hearsay  and  rumor  rather  than 
on  fact.  If  the  following  figures  from  the  records  of  the  school  are 
complete,  they  are  convincing  on  this  point  and  should  silence  this 
kind  of  vague  and  general  criticism  against  the  schooL  Even  if  they 
are  not  complete,  they  probably  constitute  a  sufficiently  large  and  fair 
sampling  so  that  they  may  be  taken  as  truly  representative  of  the 
product  of  the  schooL  From  the  table  it  may  be  seen  that  while  the 
percentage  of  failures  in  college  of  Winchester  graduates  for  the 
4-year  period  1911-1914  was  10  per  cent  of  all  courses  entered,  for 
the  four  years  1915-1918  it  ranges  from  3.6  per  cent  down  to  zero. 


Record  of  Winchester  High  School  graduates  in  first  year  of  college. 


1911-1914 

11915 

1916 

1917 

i  19IS 

Number  of  punils 

44 

243 

91 

123 

9 

16 

10.3 

6 

30 

0 
0 
0 

1ft 

86 
23 

61 

2 

7 
34 
10 
23 

1 

V 

Course  *  taken  in  college 

s 

14 

Marks  equivalent  to  passing 

!2 

Failure  in  certified  subjects 

6 

Failure*,  tn  subjects  not  certified 

1 

1.3 

2.9 

i 

1  Incomplete;  includes  all  reports  received  to  date. 


Detail  of  failures  by  subjects. 


1911-1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1 
1913 

English 

3 
1 
3 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

$ 

German 

0 

1 

I  .atin 

ft 

| 

Marks  received  in  19  ID  ha  Winchester*  high-school  graduates  attending  colleges 

which  report  back  to  the  school. 


Grades. 

Maine. 

Dart- 
mouth. 

Mount 

Holyoke. 

Boa- 
ton. 

Total- 

A.  E-eel'rnt 

1 
7 
6 

1 

3 

8 

3 
3 

it 

C.  Average  or  fair 

4 
1 

<* 

1 

2 

4 

4 

5 

1 

15 

4 

15 

3 

• 
1 

43 
1 

Number  0/ students 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  actual  marks  for  the  first 
semester  of  1919-20  reported  from  four  colleges  for  nine  pupils 
who  entered  college  in  1919.  Out  of  a  total  of  40  enrollments  in 
various  classes  6  marks  of  failure  or  condition  were  received.  This 
does  not  reflect  seriously  on  the  quality  of  work  done  in  the  high 
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school,  since  14  out  of  the  41  marks,  or  more  than  a  third,  are  in 
the  two  higher  grades,  either  good  or  excellent,  and  half  of  them  are 
fair  or  average. 

Taking  all  these  records  into  consideration,  we  judge  that  the 
rumors  that  have  been  current  to  the  effect  that  the  school  has  not 
prepared  its  pupils  well  for  college  is  not  proved.  That  the  work 
and  methods  might  be  much  improved  is  not  to  be  doubted,  yet 
many  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  school  with  reference  to  efficient 
teaching  are  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  restrictions  that  the 
colleges  themselves  place  on  the  schools  through  their  domination  of 
the  content  and  methods  of  instruction.  Furthermore,  the  survey 
commission  is  convinced  that  recent  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  organization  of  personnel  and  in  the  administration  of  the  school 
have  already  resulted  in  improved  teaching  in  some  departments  and 
give  promise  of  eventuating  in  better  work  in  all  departments. 

2.  THE  CURRICULUMS. 

The  survey  commission  recommends  that  a  reorganization  of  the 
high-school  curriculums  be  undertaken  and  carried  forward  as  rap- 
idly as  the  necessary  changes  can  be  formulated  and  fitted  to  the 
conditions  of  the  school  with  administrative  efficiency. 

The  principles  on  which  such  reorganization  should  be  based  are 
well  recognized,  and  are  as  follows : 

1.  Each  pupil  should  complete  at  least  15  or  16  units  for  gradua- 
tion. 

2.  These  16  units  should  include  two  major  sequences  each  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  consecutive  courses  in  a  single  subject  or  in 
closely  related  subjects.  They  should  also  contain  two  minor 
sequences  of  two-unit  courses  each.  Furthermore,  each  pupil  should 
be  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  two  units  of  English,  two  of 
social  studies  (including  American  history  and  civics— or  better, 
the  problems  of  democracy — and  taken  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
grade),  one  unit  of  mathematics,  and  one  of  science.  These  units 
may  or  may  not  be  included  in  the  major  or  minor  sequences  men- 
tioned above. 

The  purpose  of  these  specifications  is  to  secure  breadth  of  insight 
into  the  knowledges  that  arc  of  greatest  social  and  civic  value,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  compel  continuity  of  effort  along  the  lines  of 
the  pupils'  strongest  ambitions  and  best  aptitudes. 

3.  The  subjects  from  which  the  major  and  minor  sequences  may 
be  chosen  are  English,  natural  sciences,  social  studies  (history, 
civics,  economics,  sociology),  commercial  studies,  manual  arts,  house- 
hold arts,  and  fine  arts  (including  applied  design),  Latin,  and  mod- 
ern foreign  languages. 

The  curriculums  now  in  use  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  college-entrance  curriculum  require*  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  college-preparatory  mathematics,  one  modern  foreign 
language,  and  ancient  history.  The  pupil  has  no  ckeke  of  anything 
else  whatever  until  the  third  year,  when  he  may  at  his  option  take  a 
third  foreign  language  or  chemistry,  and  in  the  fourth  year  continue 
with  his  third  foreign  language  or  choose  American  history  or 
physics. 

However  satisfactory  this  arrangement  may  or  may  not  be  to  the 
officials  who  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  college-entrance 
requirements,  the  poverty  in  useful  content  to  which  these  prepara- 
tory pupils  are  condemned  by  it  during  their  most  important  tnd 
impressionable  formative  period  must  seem  pitiful  to  the  thinking 
man  on  the  street,  no  less  than  to  the  modern  and  progressive  student 
of  secondary  education.  If  these  pupils  want  to  study  live  civic 
problems  they  can  not  do  so,  but  must  take  ancient  history  instead; 
and  if  they  want  science  they  must  be  content  with  the  conventional 
college-preparatory  brand  of  chemistry  and  the  u  forty  sacred  ex- 
periments "  in  physics.  Fortunately  they  have  a  teacher  in  physics 
who  encourages  them  to  experiment "  on  their  own,"  with  projects  out- 
side  the  sacred  forty ;  but  if  they  want  to  have  this  opportunity,  they 
must  forego  the  study  of  their  country's  history  and  its  big  imminent 
problems.  To  anyone  who  is  in  the  habit  of  getting  below  the  surface 
in  thinking  on  educational  problems,  this  must  seem  nothing  short  of 
tragical.  The  children  of  Winchester,  all  unconsciously,  perhaps,  to 
the  community,  are  being  robbed  of  their  birthright  as  AmerieaB 
citizens.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  other  curriculums  will  show  that 
these  are  no  more  consistently  conceived. 

BASIS  FOR  REORGANIZED  CURRICUI#UM8. 

As  a  guide  in  the  work  of  setting  up  something  better,  the  survey 
commission  recommends  that  curriculums  be  offered  to  meet  the  needs 
of  different  groups  which  will  include  all  the  pupils : 

1.  Those  preparing  for  colleges  and  technical  schools — a  college- 
preparatory  curriculum. 

2.  Those  who  intend  entering  commercial  occupations  before  or 
after  graduation  from  high  school — a  commercial  curriculum. 

3.  Those  girls  who  do  not  expect  to  enter  college  or  business,  and 
who  therefore  need  a  well-balanced  curriculum  in  preparation  for 
life  as  home  makers  and  intelligent  women  citizens — a  home  eco- 
nomics curriculum. 

4.  Those  boys  who  expect  after  leaving  high  school  to  go  directly 
into  occupations  on  the  production  side  of  industry — an  industrial 
curriculum. 

Curriculums  embodying  the  foregoing  principles,  and  having  ade- 
quate flexibility,  are  presented  as  representative  of  what  is  needed 
■f^r  children  having  the  varied  interests  and  occupational  oppor- 
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tunities  afforded  by  the  diversified  commerce  and  industries  centering 
in  and  around  Boston. 

It  will  be  said  at  once  that  Winchester  has  "a  home  economics  cur- 
riculum and  that  the  girls  are  not  attracted  by  it;  but  the  commissioa 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  reason  for  the  failure  lies  in  the  curriculum 
tts  it  now  is  and  in  lack  on  the  part  of  the  community  of  appreciation 
for  the  home  economics  idea,  and  not  in  the  girls  themselves.  If  a 
richer  curriculum  be  provided,  and  if  its  advantages  as  affording 
a  broad,  all-round  education  for  girls  be  once  understood  by  the 
people,  we  believe  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
curriculums  in  the  school. 

THE  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  CURRICULUM. 


Study  sequences. 

Ninth  grade. 

Tenth  grade. 

Eleventh  grade. 

Twelfth  grade. 

Foreign  language. 
English 

1 
t 
Algebra. 

or 
Advanced  commu- 
nity civics. 

I 

n 
n 

Plane  geometry. 
General  geography . . 

m 

III 

Solid  geometry  }. 

Advanced  algebra 

i;  or  Physics. 

IV 
IV 

Natural  science. . . 

Chemistry  IV  or 
mathematics  III 
or  physics  III. 

Social  studies 

Physical  training 
Fine  arts 

or 
Ancient  and  medie- 
val history. 

n 

0) 

Modern  history. 

in 

American  history  or 
problems  of  de- 
mocracy. 

IV 

(*) 

1  Music  or  art  or  both  may  be  elected  for  three  periods  per  week. 

Foreign-language  sequence  may  be  four  units  of  Latin  or  French  or  Spanish, 
or  two  of  one  and  two  of  another. 

Girls  may  take  two  years  of  household  arts  work  instead  of  foreign  language 
III  and  IV  or  instead  of  geography  or  history  II  and  English,  mathematics,  or 
physics  III,  or  they  may  take  it  as  a  part  course  elective  Instead  of  music  or 
art  for  two  or  three  periods  per  week,  if  with  the  approval  of  the  principal. 
Boys  may  take  two  years  of  shopwork  instead  of  foreign  language  III  and  IV, 
Instead  of  geography  or  history  II  and  English,  mathematics  or  physics  III,  if 
with  the  approval  of  the  principal. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CURRICULUM. 


Studies. 

Ninth  grade. 

Tenth  grade. 

Eleventh  grade. 

Twelfth  grade. 

Drawing  and  shop- 
work  (boys). 

fi,  n,  or  m 

11,  III,  or  rv 

f 

or 

Household       arts 

11 

(girls). 

1       or 

or 

English     composi- 
tion,      spelling, 
punctuation,  lit- 

English    composi- 
tion,      rhetoric, 

Foreign  language  1, 
or  English  com- 

Foreign language  II, 
or   English  com- 

literature n. 

position  and  lit- 

position and  lit- 

erature I. 

erature  ni, 

erature  IV, 

Natural  science 

Civic  biology 

General  geography 

or 

Physics. 

or 
Chemistry,  agricul- 

or 

or 

ture,  or  botany, 
and  forestry. 

Community  civics 
(advanced). 

Modern  liistory. 

American  history 

Problems  of  democ- 
racy. 

Mathematical 

Commercial  arith- 

Bookkeeping   and 

Costs  and  contract  55, 

Auditing,  banking, 
and    finance    in- 

studies. 

metic  and  book- 

office practice. 

salesmanship  and 

keeping. 

advertising. 

surance  and  in- 
vestments. 

Commercial  studies. 

Stenography     and 

Stenography    and 

Office  and  factory 

Elements    o£    eco- 

typewTitlng. 

typewriting. 

management,  per- 
sonnel work,  ele- 

nomics IV. 

mentary  business 
law. 

Physical  training. . . 

I 

II 

ni 

rv 
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Music  or  art  or  mechanical  drawing  and  shop  work  may  be  elected  in  the 
;L  first  and  second  years  up  to  three  periods  per  week ;  also  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years  if  full  courses  in  either  of  these  subjects  have  not  been  chosen  as  indicated 
above. 

THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  CURRICULUM. 


Studios. 


Art 

English 

Social  studies.... 
Natural  sciences.. 

Home  economics . 
Physical  training. 


Ninth  grade. 


Drawing,  color  and 
design  I. 


Composition,  spell- 
ing, punctuation, 
literature  L 


Civic* 

or 
Civic  biology. 


Foods  and  cooking 
(3)  I,  textiles  and 
sewing  (2). 


Tenth  grade. 


Drawing,  color  and 
design  II. 


Composition,  rhet- 
oric, literature  II. 


Modern  history.... 

or 
General  geography 


Foods,  cooking,  and 
sewing  (2)  tex- 
tiles and  sewing 
(3)  II. 

II 


Eleventh  grade. 


Drawing,  color  and 
design  III 
or 


Composition,  liter- 
ature, history  of 
literature  HL 

American  history . . 

Household  physics 
and  chemistry. 


Dressmaking   and 
millinery  HI. 


in 


Twelfth  grade. 


Drawing,  color  sad 
interior     decora- 
tion IV 
or 

Composition,  ttten> 
ture,  history  of  lit- 
erature IV  or 
economics  IV. 

Problems  of  democ- 
racy. 

Dietetics,  ears  tud 
feeding  of  chil- 
dren, first  aid,  tnd 
nursunr. 

Household  manafs- 
ment.  houseinf- 
ery,  budget*  and 
accounts,  boa- 
dry  IV. 
IV 


Music  may  be, taken  each  year  as  an  elective  fractional  unit  up  to  three 
periods  per  week.  Two,  three,  or  four  units  of  Latin  or  a  modern  language; 
or  one,  two,  three,  or  four  full  units  of  music ;  or  one,  two,  or  three  units  of 
mathematics  may  be  elected  instead  of  art,  if  with  the  formal  approval  of  the 
principal. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CURRICULUM. 


Studies. 


Ninth  grade. 


Drawing  and  art. 


Language. 


Mathematics. 


Social  studies. 


Natural  science 

Industrial  practice 


Physical  training... 


English  composi- 
tion, spelling, 
punctuat  ion, 
literature. 

Algebra  (5),  or  alge- 
bra (2),  geometry 
(2),  graphs,  and 
geometrical 
construction. 


Civics, 
or 


Civic  biology 

Mechanical  draw- 
ing and  wood- 
work. 


Tenth  grade. 


English  composi- 
tion, rhetoric, 
literature. 


Plane  and  solid 
geometry  (5),  or 
algebra  (2),  geom- 
etry (2),  graphs, 
and  geometrical 
constructions  (1). 

Modern  history 

or 

General  geography . 

Drawing  and  cabl- 
netmaking,  wood 
turning  and  pat- 
tern making, 
bench-metal 
work  or  sheet- 
metal  work. 

II 


Eleventh  grade. 


Freehand  drawing, 
color  and  design  I 


or 


Foreign  language  I, 
or  English  com- 
position and  lit- 
erature ni 
or 

Advanced  algebra, 
t  r  i  g  o  nometry, 
and  elementary 
coordinate  geom- 
etry. 

American  history. . 


Physics 

Forge  work,  foun- 
dry practice,  or 
drawing  and  ma- 
chine shop. 


m 


Twelfth  grade. 


Freehand  driwing, 
color  and  desip 
II,  or  prospeeun 
and  projection  n 


or 


Foreign  lanraap  H 
or  English  compo- 
sition and  liter* 
ture  IV 
or 


Problems  of  demo* 
racy. 

Chemistry. 
Machine  dr  a  winf 
ondmachine-sbopi 


IV 


Art  or  music  may  be  taken  each  year  as  an  additional  part  unit  elective  op 
to  three  periods  per  week,  excepting  art  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  when  M 
unit  art  courses  have  been  chosen  as  electives. 


I 
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PR0PO8ED  CURRICULUMS. 

Because  of  space  limitations,  these  curriculums  are  here  presented 
without  argument  or  detailed  explanation.    The  character,  content, 
and  educational  values  of  the  various  sequences  of  courses  and  the 
arguments  for  the  curriculums  as  constructed  are  quite  fully  set  forth 
in  the  report  on  the  public-school  system  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1919,  No.  50,  part  2,  Chapter  II 
(Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C).    We  recommend 
that  the  administration  and  teaching  staff  of  the  high  school  make  a 
careful  study  of  this  discussion  with  reference  to  setting  up  similar  cur- 
riculums in  Winchester.    Assuming  that  the  school  committee  is  will- 
ing to  provide  the  equipment  and  instruction  for  a  four-year  sequence 
in  shopwork,  the  problem  to  be  solved  is,  How  much  of  the  proposed 
flexibility  of  these  curriculums  can  be  realized  in  a  workable  time 
schedule  without  conflicts  and  without  producing  many  very  small 
recitation  sections  as  to  carry  the  per  pupil  costs  beyond  the  limits  of 
reasonable  liberality?     Rich  and  flexible  curriculums  usually  cost 
more  than  such  purely  formal  ones  as  now  exist  in  Winchester ;  but 
manifestly  they  are  worth  more.    The  ultimate  question  is  not  so 
much,  u  Is  the  cost  high? "  as  "  Is  it  worth  what  it  costs  and  can  the 
community  pay? " 

The  commercial  curriculum  is  so  planned  as  to  give  the  maximum 
of  useful  and  available  training  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  pupils 
who  must  drop  out  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  or  tenth  grade.  For 
such  pupils  it  gives  as  good  prevocational  training  and  outlook  as 
any  course  is  likely  to  give  them.  For  them,  in  such  a  short  period 
no  real  vocational  training  can  be  effectively  attempted. 

Typewriting  should  be  begun  in  the  junior  high  school  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  grade  by  those  pupils  who  have  attained  a  business 
standard  of  proficiency  in  penmanship.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth 
grades  for  prevocational  training,  and  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
for  vocational  training,  stenography  and  typewriting  practice  should 
go  on  together.  What  is  taken  down  in  stenographic  notes  should 
in  most  cases  be  written  out  directly  on  the  typewriter. 

Putting  these  subjects  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  is  no  untried 
experiment.  They  have  been  successfully  taught  in  those  grades  in 
schools  of  standing  known  to  members  of  the  commission  for  more 
than  25  years.  The  commission  favors  the  expansion  of  the  art  se- 
quence to  cover  a  major  of  four  years'  work  in  drawing,  color,  and  de- 
sign, with  differentiation  in  the  two  upper  years  into  projects  of 
specialized  sorts,  such  as  interior  decoration,  costume  design,  adver- 
tising poster  work,  and  so  on.  Such  a  sequence  should  appeal  strongly 
to  many  pupils  in  a  community  near  Boston,  where  pure  and  applied 
art  interests  are  so  well  developed  and  established. 
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Similarly,  we  favor  a  four-year  major  sequence  in  music,  credit  for 
parts  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  outside  study  and  practice  under 
the  instruction  of  approved  professional  music  teachers  and  under  th? 
direct  supervision  of  the  music  supervisor  of  the  schools. 

These  sequences  and  al.co  part  courses  of  two  or  three  day?  p  r 
week  running  through  the  four  years  should  be  open  to  all  pupil- 
under  the  proper  restrictions. 

S.  THE  TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

HOW  WELL  ARK  THE  TEACHERS  TRAINED? 

All  the  teachers  have  had  good  training.  As  will  be  seen  by  in- 
specting the  following  table,  only  4  out  of  20  are  not  college  gradu- 
ates. One  of  these  is  a  substitute,  teaching  commercial  subjects  and 
has  had  two  years'  training  in  commercial  subjects  beyond  high 
school  and  two  years'  practical  experience  as  an  accountant.  An- 
other is  the  art  teacher,  who  has  had  seven  years'  training  in  art 
schools,  with  study  and  travel  abroad.  The  third  is  a  domestic  scieDce 
teacher  who  has  had  two  years  of  college  work,  together  with  summer 
and  extension  courses  in  good  institutions.  The  fourth  is  the  girt*' 
physical  director,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Physical 
Education. 

Those  teachers  who  hold  degrees  received  them  from  the  following 
colleges :  Bates  1,  Boston  1,  Brown  1,  Colby  2,  Harvard  1,  Howard  1, 
University  of  Maine  1,  Mount  Holyoke  1,  Eadcliffe  3,  Simmons  h 
Smith  2,  and  Tufts  2.  This  list  shows  a  wide  distribution  of  Nev 
England  colleges,  which  is  well  for  the  school,  as  it  serves  to  bring 
into  it  educational  viewpoints  from  many  different  centers. 

The  status  of  these  teachers  with  respect  to  their  special  peda- 
gogical training,  expressed  in  the  number  of  semester  hours  work  ii 
psychology,  principles  of  education,  and  other  special  studies  in  iht 
science  and  art  of  education,  is  as  follows: 

One  teacher  reports  158  semester  hours,  one  150,  one  35,  one  12,  two 
10,  one  6,  one  5,  and  two  4.  Nine  of  the  19  teachers  reporting  haTi 
had  no  special  pedagogical  training. 

The  minimum  standard  required  for  schools  accredited  by  tbe 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  is  thai 
all  teachers  of  academic  subjects  shall  be  graduates  with  a  bachelor** 
degree  from  a  standard  college  or  a  four-year  normal  course,  includ- 
ing special  training  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  studies  they  are 
teaching  and  11  semester  hours  of  special  training  in  psychology,  aikd 
other  studies  in  pedagogy  and  educational  theory  and  practice. 

As  to  degrees  and  professional  training  of  teachers,  Winchester 
may  fairly  be  compared  with  559  schools  accredited  by  the  Nortt 
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Central  Association  having  enrollment  of  from  151  to  450  pupils. 
For  theae  schools  in  1917  the  average  number  of  teachers  not  new  to 
the  schools  who  were  not  college  graduates  was  11.76  per  cent,  and 
the  corresponding  average  for  teaehers  new  in  the  schools  was  6.09 
per  cent.2  All  the  teachers  of  academic  subjects  in  the  Winchester 
high  school  are  college  graduates  excepting  one,  who  teaches  com- 
munity civics  half  time.  This  makes  the  ratio  for  Winchester  of 
nongraduate  academic  teachers  to  the  whole  number  of  academic 
teachers  as  4  to  13,'or  3.9  per  cent,  as  compared  with  from  6  to  12  per 
cent  for  the  North  Central  accredited  schools.  This  school,  therefore, 
is  found  to  be  well  in  advance,  when  compared  with  similar  schools 
in  the  Middle  West,  with  respect  to  the  college  training  had  by  its 
teaehers. 


Distribution  cf  high-school  teachers  according  to  training  and  college  degrees. 


Total  yeats  at  training  above  elementary  school. 

Number 

of 

teaehers 

having 

each 

amount 

Teachers 

with 

no 

degree. 

With 

bachelor's 

degree 

With 
master1* 
degree. 

Less  than  6 „ 

0 
3 
2 
4 
8 
3 

6  hat  less  than  7 

3 
1 

7  but  less  than  S 

1 
9 
7 
1 

8  Trat  less  than  9 

1 

9  but  less  than  10 „ 

1 

10  or  more 

s 

Total 

» 

4 

12  1               4 

With  reference  to  special  pedagogical  training  for  the  559  North 
Central  schools  of  medium  size,  10.10  per  cent  of  the  new  academic 
teachers  and  13.20  per  cent  of  the  not  new  academic  teachers,  in  1917, 
had  not  had  as  much  as  11  semester  hours  of  such  training.    The 
corresponding  rates  for  Winchester  teachers  of  academic  subject  is 
-J-f,  or  76.9  per  cent.    It  is  clear  that  both  on  the  basis  of  their  indi- 
vidual records  and  on  that  of  comparison  with  academic  teacher? 
of  medium-sized  North  Central  accredited  schools,  the  teachers  c 
Winchester  high  school  as  a  body  are  relatively  very  deficient  ? 
special  pedagogical  training.    It  is  probable  that  if  data  were 
hand  by  means  of  which  they  might  be  compared  with  teachers 
eastern  territory,  their  records  in  this  particular  would  not  be 
deficient  when  compared  with  the  latter.    New  England  school 
thorities  generally  may   be   somewhat  more  insistent  that  tl 
teachers  be  college  graduates  than  are  those  of  the  North  Cent 
States,  but  the  requirement  for  special  pedagogical  training  ra~ 

*  Darts,  C  O.    Aeredited  Secondary  School*  of  the  North  Central  Aasocfc 
1919,  No.  45,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.,  pp.  49-52. 
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generally  far  less  attention  in  the  East  than  in  the  West.  In  this 
important  factor  of  teachers'  qualifications  the  East  appears  to  be 
behind  the  times.  Several  of  the  Central  and  Western  States  require 
from  15  to  30  semester  hours  of  pedagogical  training  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  entrance  into  examinations  for  a  teacher's  license.  All 
school  boards  should  require  a  minimum  of  pedagogical  training  as 
a  condition  of  employment,  and  they  should  make  it  a  factor  in 
determining  promotions  and  salary  advances. 

Two  important  factors  of  professional  growth  in  teachers  are  the 
reading  of  professional  literature  and  training  during  service 
through  the  agency  of  teachers'  reading  circles,  extension  courses, 
and  summer  courses.  As  to  professional  reading,  the  Winchester 
teachers  were  asked  to  name  the  professional  books  and  magazines 
read  during  the  last  year.  The  replies  are  as  follows :  Two  reported 
no  such  reading,  five  reported  1  title,  four  2  titles,  three  3  titles,  two 
4  tiles,  one  6  titles,  one  7  titles,  and  one  8  titles.  For  the  most  part, 
the  titles  named  were  of  books  and  magazines  that  discuss  current 
educational  problems  from  the  viewpoint  of  modern  educational 
theory.  This  makes  a  very  good  showing  for  nearly  half  the 
teachers  and  should  incite  the  remainder  to  do  better.  Every  pro- 
fessional person  should  make  some  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the 
technical  literature  of  his  or  her  special  branch  of  the  profession. 
Engineers,  physicians,  dentists,  lawyers,  and  college  teachers  con- 
sider this  essential,  and  do  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Why  should 
not  high-school  and  elementary  teachers  do  this  also? 

The  teachers  were  asked  to  name  the  colleges  in  which  they  hid 
taken  extension  and  summer  courses  within  the  past  three  years. 
Six  teachers  named  none.  Simmons  College  was  named  by  3,  Har- 
vard by  2;  University  of  Maine,  Boston  University,  and  North 
Eastern  College  each  by  1.  One  teacher  reported  three — Teachers* 
College  of  Columbia  University,  Simmons  College,  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity. One  reported  having  taken  two  business  courses,  another 
attended  two  foreign-language  schools,  another  was  taking  private 
lessons  in  a  foreign  language.  Hence  12  out  of  18  teachers,  or  67 
per  cent  of  them,  had  taken  some  summer  or  extension-work  or  other 
professional  training  during  the  past  three  years,  which  is  a  credit- 
able showing. 

ABE  THE  TEACHERS  EXPERIENCED? 

The  next  table  shows  (column  2)  the  number  of  teachers  in  the 
Winchester  High  School  who  have  had  various  amounts  of  total 
experience  (indicated  by  the  numbers  in  column  1).  Similarly,  it 
shows  in  columns  3  and  4,  respectively,  the  numbers  who  have  had 
various  amounts  of  high-school  experience  and  various  amounts  of 
experience  in  the  Winchester  High  School. 
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This  table  tells  us  that  the  teachers  are  all  experienced,  only  one 
having  less  than  four  years'  experience  and  none  less  than  three. 
One  teacher  is  in  her  first  year  of  high-school  experience,  but  all  the 
others  have  been  in  high-school  work  three  years  or  more.  Five  are 
new  in  the  school  this  year,  and  three  more  are  in  their  second  year's 
service  in  this  school.  This  is  not  a  large  proportion  of  new  teachers 
in  these  days  when  so  many  teachers  are  leaving. individual  schools 
or  leaving  the  profession  for  better-paid  positions. 

The  table  shows  that  the  situation  is  good  in  respect  to  the  sta- 
bility and  solidarity  of  the  school  staff.  Such  stability  makes  for 
unity  of  aims  and  school  policies.  It  is  always  good  for  a  school 
to  hold  its  teachers  for  a  long  time,  unless  it  is  found  that  they  have 
stopped  growing  professionally  and  are  "  going  to  seed."  The  lat- 
ter is  most  emphatically  not  true  of  the  teachers  of  long  experience 
in  this  school.  Most  of  these  could  profit  greatly  by  further  profes- 
sional study  of  various  phases  of  their  work;  but  they  are  profes- 
sionally open-minded,  and  listen  readily  to  progressive  suggestions. 

Distribution  of  high-school  teachers  by  years  of  total  experience,  experience  in 
high  schools,  and  experience  in  Winchester  High  School. 


Number  of  years' 

Number  of  teachers 
having  each  amount. 

Number  of  years' 
experience  in  teaching. 

Number  of  teachers 
having  each  amount. 

exp  rience  in  teaching. 

Total. 

In  high 
schools. 

In  this 
school. 

Total. 

In  high 
schools. 

In  this 
school. 

1 

0 
0 
2 
4 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
0 
1 
4 

5 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 

10 

0 
0 
1 
2 
1 
6 

0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
6 

0 

o 

11 

1 

3 

12 

0 

4 

13 

1 

5 

14 

o 

6 

1 
2 
0 
2 

15-29 

1 

7                                  ..  . 

Median 

8 

10} 
20 

3 

20 

20 

9 

Total 

ARE  THE  TEACHERS  OVERLOADED? 

An  important  factor  affecting  the  teaching  work  of  a  school  is  the 
total  duty  load  of  the  teacher,  or  the  total  amount  of  work  of  all  kinds 
that  he  or  she  is  expected  to  do.  This  includes  teaching,  library  and 
study-room  supervision,  special  direction  of  study,  individual  help 
outside  the  classroom,  committee  or  clerical  work,  conferences  with 
parents,  and  so  on. 

Good  administration  requires  that  duty  loads  should  be  equitably 
distributed,  and  that  no  teacher's  burden  should  be  too  heavy;  for 
an  overworked  teacher  can  not  long  continue  to  give  efficient  and 
inspiring  instruction.  Furthermore,  no  body  of  teachers  will  do 
good  teamwork  if  there  are  glaring  inequalities  in  their  burdens, 
unless  those  who  are  able  to  carry  the  heavy  burdens  are  rewarded 
with  correspondingly  greater  compensation.   If  the  loads  vary  some- 
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what  widely,  and  if  this  variation  is  necessary,  then  other  things 
being  equal  the  teachers  carrying  the  heaviest  loads  of  work  and 
responsibility  should  receive  the  highest  salaries. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  an  accurate  quantitative  measure  of  the 
total  duty  of  any  teacher,  because  many  teachers  do  much  work  out- 
side the  classroom  which  varies  so  greatly  from  time  to  time  is 
amount  and  arduousness  that  they  can  not  estimate  it  accurately. 
However,  the  data  contained  in  the  next  table,  compiled  from  defiaite 
information  given  by  the  teachers  and  principal,  afford  considerable 
illuminating  information  as  to  the  distribution  of  work  among  the 
teachers. 


Hiyh-school  teacher?  assignments  of  work  and  annual  salaries,  1919-&. 

Tearben. 

Subjects. 

Total 
periods 

per 
weeK. 

Total 

pnpih 

enrolled. 

Teaching 
load. 

Library 

and 

ftody- 

room 

toad. 

Total 

Aaa&ai 
safer 

No.  1 

Spanish 

20 
20 

6 
12 
21 
25 

7 

25 
20 

19 

30 

9 

19 

13 
20 
17 

2 
10 

14 
20 
14 

46 

99 

135 

73 
104 
124 

25 

98 
84 

39 
126 

53 
136 

163 

5 
80 

16 
150 

52 
123 

46 

230 
495 
135 
219 
370 
620 
101 

49) 
568 

229 
630 
128 
427 

326 
392 
349 

32 

344 
173 
492 
5S1 

30 

245 

fl,** 

i  Mathematics 

No.  2' 

\(ivmnaslum 

O 

0 

30 

200 

90 

125 
60 

140 

°o 

450 

0 
230 

630 

7C0 
131 

543 
618 

29ft 

630 
123 
652 

326 
507 

2,J» 

Art  ("|  time) 

J-H 

No.  4 

No.  5i.... 

Book  keeping  and  typewriting. 
Histor\ •. '. 

No*  6 

No.  7 

Household  arts  and  sewing  (} 

time). 
French 

1.** 

No.  8».... 

No.  9 
No.  10..., 

Bookkeeping  and  community 
civics. 

Physics  and  rt\emu«try 

T.atin  and  French * 

]  4* 

No.  11.... 

No.  12.... 

No.  13.... 

Upper  mathematics  (J  time). . 
English,  economics,  and  psy- 
chology. 
G  ymnasium  (i  time) 

No  14.... 

English 

i  « 

(General  science  and  commu- 

•j    nlty  civics. 

(Gymnasium  (athletic coach).. 

English  and  current  history... 

Stenography 

No.  15i... 

No.  16.... 
No.  17.... 

0 

165 

280 

158 

45 

381 
[            427 
313 
650 
626 

"!»  —  ■ 
1.** 

i*« 

No.  IS.... 

English 

L* 

No.  10.... 

Bio!og;  and  cooking  (3  rime).. 

1  Men  teachers. 

Column  3  of  the  preceding  table  shows  the  total  number  of  periods 
per  week  during  which  each  teacher  gives  class  and  laboratory  instruc- 
tion. Column  4  tells  the  number  of  different  pupils  that  each  teacher 
meets  during  each  week.  Column  5  gives  the  weekly  teaching  loae 
for  each.  This  is  expressed  in  pupil-periods  and  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying together  for  each  recitation  section  the  number  of  pupils  it 
the  section  and  the  number  of  periods  per  week  that  the  section 
and  then  adding  together  the  products  corresponding  to  all  the 
tions.  For  example,  if  Mr.  A  has  5  sections,  each  for  5  periods  per 
week,  and  the  numbers  of  pupils  in  the  section  are  25,  24, 26,  23,  acd 
27,  his  teaching  load  is  25X5+24X5+26X5+23X5+27X5=625  po- 
pil-periods.  This  is  a  fair  weekly  teaching  load,  provided  that  not 
much  of  the  other  kinds  of  work  is  required.  When  more  work  of 
other  kinds  is  required,  the  teaching  load  should  b*  proportionateij 
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lightened.  The  library  and  study-room  load  is  similarly  obtained. 
Here,  however,  the  number  of  pupils  supervised  s  at  a  given  period 
varies  from  day  to  day,  and  the  estimated  average  attendance  was 
used. 

The  total  regular-duty  load,  column  5,  was  obtained  by  adding  one- 
half  the  study-room  and  library  load  to  the  teching  load.  This  is 
done  on  the  arbitrary  assumption  that  such  duty,  requiring  no  outside 
preparation,  is  equivalent  to  one-half  that  involved  in  handling  an 
equal  number  of  pupils  in  a  classroom  for  the  same  time.  All  the 
teachers  in  this  school  are  expected  to  remain  for  a  half  hour  after  the 
close  of  each  session  to  give  individual  help  to  pupils  needing  it,  but 
this  work  has  not  been  included  in  the  total  load,  because  the  amount 
of  help  given  and  the  number  of  pupils  aided  vary  so  much  that  trust- 
worthy estimates  could  not  be  macte.  Probably  10  per  cent  added  to 
the  load* of  each  teacher  would  cover  it  fairly;  and  if  comparisons 
were  to  be  made  with  other  schools,  probably  this  per  cent  should  be 
added  to  each  teacher's  load.  Also,  since  the  period  here  is  45  minutes 
or  f  of  an  hour,  if  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  other  schools  it  is 
desired  to  reduce  these  loads  to  pupil-hours,  the  number  of  pupil- 
periods  should  in  each  case  be  further  corrected  by  multiplying  it 
by  £ .   This  distribution  table  plainly  reveals  several  important  facts : 

i.  None  of  the  Winchester  high-school  teachers  giving  full  time  to 
high-school  work  is  overburdened,  and  the  duty  load  for  half  of  them 
is  light  as  compared  with  that  in  city  high  schools  generally.  The 
median  is  543,  a  very  reasonable  load,  while  for  the  lowest  three 
teachers  the  load  is  below  300,  or  very  light. 

2.  There  is  a  very  wide  range  of  variation  in  the  duty  loads  of  these 
teachers. 

3.  There  is  no  relation  between  duty  loads  and  the  corresponding 
salaries. 

Nearly  all  the  cases  of  abnormally  light  loads  are  caused  by  the 
small  enrollments  in  certain  subjects,  notably  French,  Spanish,  book- 
keeping, typewriting,  stenography,  sewing,  and  cooking.  Column 
2  shows  only  one  case  of  a  full-time  teacher  who  teaches  during  fewer 
than  19  periods  per  week ;  so  it  is  clear  that  with  this  exception  the 
very  light  loads  are  not  due  to  this  latter  cause.  In  this  one  case  the 
teacher  was  given  light  work  because  she  was  nearing  a  breakdown. 
She  is  a  remarkably  energetic  and  skillful  teacher  of  her  subject, 
and  the  policy  of  giving  her  a  light  assignment  in  order  that  she 
may  regain  her  normal  physical  strength  is  not  only  fair  and  gen- 
erous to  her,  but  also  plainly  to  the  advantage  of  the  pupils.  The 
maximum  duty  load  permitted  in  accredited  high  schools  by  the 

*  Study-room  duty  here  means  maintaining  quiet  and  order  only.  There  is  no  organised 
plan  of  "  directed  study  "  for  the  whole  school,  but  there  is  an  organised  plan  for  giving 
individual  help  to  those  who  get  behind  in  their  work. 
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accrediting  standards  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  is  35  periods  per  week,  with  a  maximum  of 
six  recitation  periods  and  one  study  period  per  day,  and  with  not  more 
than  30  pupils  in  a  recitation  or  laboratory  section,  and  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  pupils  in  a  study  section.  It  is  the  large  schools  in 
the  large,  growing  cities  like  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  where  the  growth 
in  population  is  continually  outstripping  the  provisions  for  schooling, 
that  have  forced  the  association  to  allow  such  heavy  loads  while 
strongly  disapproving  them.  Assuming  that  an  average  study  sec- 
tion in  such  a  school  has  an  attendance  of  60,  and  that  a  teacher  is 
loaded  to  the  limit,  as  many  of  them  are,  his  load  would  be 

30  pupilsX30  periods+i   (60  pupilsX5  periods)  =1,050  pupil-periods. 

This  North  Central  limit  of  >,050  pupil-periods  is  undoubtedly 
too  high.  It  should  be  as  low  as  900.  Even  this  load,  however,  is 
not  required  of  any  Winchester  high-school  teacher,  the  heaviest  load 
being  720  pupil-periods.  This,  with  say  10  per  cent  added  for  the 
detention  period,  teachers'  meetings,  etc.,  gives  a  possible  maximum 
for  this  teacher  of  792,  a  figure  still  11  per  cent  below  that  which  the 
survey  commission  regards  as  a  reasonable  maximum  limit. 

The  commission,  however,  does  not  recommend  that  each  teacher 
should  be  loaded  to  the  limit.  On  the  contrary,  it  commends  the 
policy  of  assigning  loads  between  450  and  750,  according  to  kinds 
and  types  of  work,  and  according  to  administrative  necessities ;  and 
it  also  recognizes  that  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  one  mentioned  above, 
much  lighter  loads  may  at  times  be  entirely  proper. 

From  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that  with  reference  to  their 
total  duty  loads  the  full-time  high-school  teachers  are  distributed 
as  follows: 

Relation  of  duty  loads  to  salary. 


Teachers'  regular  duty-loads  expressed  In  pupil-periods. 


7CXV749 
6nO-ti99 
600-649 
*>0  599 
500  549 
450  499 
4<K)  449 
3.W  399 
»MV3i9 
?H\  299 
200-249 


Number 

of teachers 

having 

each 

amount. 


CorrespondlDf 

salaries. 


$1,600,11,600 
*2,300,tl,5OO,$l,a» 


*1,600,S1,6M 


SI, COO 
SI, 600 

si,eoo 

Sl.flOO 

»,eoo 


The  lack  of  any  correspondence  between  loads  and  salaries  is  here 
quite  apparent.  It  is  a  fair  inference  from  this  array  of  facts  that 
both  the  conditions  back  of  the  teaching  loads  and  the  methods  of 
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determining  compensation  need  careful  study,  with  reference  to  some 
sort  of  consistent  readjustments.  While  the  teaching  load  should 
not  be  the  only  factor  in  fixing  the  salary  of  a  teacher,  yet  it  should 
be  taken  into  account. 

WHAT  DO  THE  PART-TIME  TEACHERS  DO? 

The  part-time  teacher,  designated  as  No.  3,  gives  three-fifths  of 
her  time,  or  three  days  per  week,  to  the  Winchester  High  School,  and 
the  remainder  is  spent  outside  the  Winchester  system.  No.  4  teaches 
7  periods  a  week  in  the  high  school,  supervises  the  study  room  2 
periods,  directs  the  operation  of  the  cafeteria  5  periods,  and  teaches 
in  the  elementary  grades  13  periods.  We  estimate  her  load  of  ele- 
mentary teaching  at  approximately  200  pupil  periods,  but  the  work 
is  probably  much  more  arduous  and  difficult  than  the  same  amount 
of  high-school  work.  The  cafeteria  work  involves  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  a  business  of  $5,000  a  year,  and  includes  the  direction  of 
1  paid  worker  and  16  student  assistants. 

No.  11,  in  addition  to  her  teaching  load,  is  study  coach,  dean  of 
girls,  and  geneiul  assistant  to  the  principal.  Her  service  to  the 
school  is  very  efficient  and  valuable. 

No.  13  gives  half  her  time  to  teaching  and  supervision  of  physical 
training  in  the  elementary  schools.  Her  teaching  load  there  figures 
out  approximately  335  pupil  periods,  which  would  give  her  a  total 
load,  high  and  elementary,  of  661.  However,  335  for  her  elementary 
work  is  probably  far  too  small  a  measure  of  the  actual  work  and 
strain  that  she  carries.  She  visits  nine  different  elementary  schools 
and  gives  instruction  for  20  minutes  once  every  two  weeks  to  each 
of  40  classes,  varying  in  number  between  20  and  49  pupils,  and  en- 
rolling a  total  of  1,342  pupils. 

Besides  this  she  does  a  large  amount  of  work  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  estimate  quantitatively.  She  spends  eight  hours  per 
week  coaching  teams,  half  an  hour  per  week  with  a  class  in  pupil 
leadership,  holds  occasional  meetings  with  the  grade  teachers,  and 
spends  considerable  time  taking  and  recording  physical  measure- 
ments of  the  girls.  She  recently  staged  a  splendid  athletic  exhibition 
which  must  have  required  a  great  deal  of  time,  energy,  and  organiz- 
ing ability  to  carry  through  so  successfully.  We  believe  that  this 
teacher  is  overworked.  Also  we  believe  that  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
demand  that  she  should  give  her  whole  time  either  to  the  high  school 
or  to  the  elementary  work,  and  that  another  teacher  should  be 
assigned  for  full  time  to  develop  the  work  in  the  department  relin- 
quished by  her.  This  would  increase  the  efficiency  in  both  depart- 
ments. What  is  needed  is  a  physical  teacher  in  each  of  the  new 
large  schools. 

25016°— 21 o 
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No.  15  is  athletic  coach  for  the  boys  in  addition  to  his 
load  of  science,  civics,  and  physical  training. 

No.  19  gives  approximately  one-third  of  her  time  to  the  elemen- 
tary grades  in  addition  to  her  626  pupil  periods  in  the  high  school. 

This  review  of  the  work  assignment  of  the  teachers  shows  that 
the  administration  with  a  very  few  exceptions  has  been  liberal  in  its 
demands  on  the  time  and  energy  of  the  teachers,  and  therefore  has 
a  right  to  expect  that  they  put  much  energy  and  enthusiasm  into  their 
classroom  work,  that  they  be  generous  in  their  efforts  in  giving 
individual  help  and  attention  to  the  pupils  most  in  need  of  it,  and 
that  they  devote  much  of  their  time  outside  of  school  to  reading, 
study,  and  professional  growth  and  to  community  welfare.  We 
believe  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  teachers  are  willing  to  do  so,  but 
that  they  need  more  definite  leadership  and  help  in  organization  in 
order  to  accomplish  greater  results  in  these  fields  of  effort. 

ABE  THE  CLASSES  WELL  ORGANIZED  AS  TO  SIZE? 

It  is  possible  that  a  careful  study  of  individual  problems  of  or- 
ganization would  disclose  means  of  securing  a  more  even  distribu- 
tion of  teaching  loads  than  now  exists.  Such  a  study  would  naturally 
turn  first  to  a  consideration  of  the  sizes  of  recitation  sections. 

The  next  table  shows  the  size  of  different  sections. 


Numbers  of  recitation  sections  in  each  subject  of  the  sizes  indicated,  Winchester 

High  School,  1919-20. 


Number  or  pupils  In  recitation  section*. 

Subjects. 

<W 

6-10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31-35 

36-40 

41  or 
moTfc. 

TotaL 

Spanish 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

Algebra 

1 
2 
1 

1 

1 

Geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry   

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 
1 

French 

4 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Clvi<* 

1 

3 

I'h'r«ics 

1 
1 

1 

Ch'MtiLstry 

1 
1 
9 
2 
I 
3 

2 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

1 
4 

1 

« 

English 

tr 

2 

Current  history 

2 

2 
2 

1 

A 

Gy  mnasiu  m 

1 

2 

2 

t« 

Economics  and  psy- 
chology  

1 

Total- 

2 

8 

18 

22 

23 

16 

4 

1 

2 

M 

Pereentagea  of 

total    num- 
ber of  schools. 

2.1 

8.3 

18.8 

22.8 

23.9 

16. 7 

42 

1.0 

2.1 

100 
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This  table  reveals  the  location  of  the  small  and  the  very  small 
sections.  Twenty-eight  sections  out  of  96,  or  29  per  cent  of  all,  are 
undersized,  haying  fewer  than  16  pupils.  Forty-five  sections,  or  47 
per  cent,  are  within  the  optimum  range,  enrolling  between  15  and  26 
pupils.  Sewn  sections,  or  7  per  cent,  are  excessively  large,  enrolling 
more  than  30  pupils.  Of  tkese  last,  two  are  gymnasium  sections  in 
which  moderately  large  numbers  ordinarily  are  not  disadvantageous; 
but  one  is  in  first-year  algebra,  a  subject  in  which  no  large  sections 
should  exist  if  it  possibly  can  be  avoided.  The  teacher  of  this  par- 
ticular group,  though  a  capable  and  interesting  instructor,  and  using 
for  the  most  part  very  good  methods,  was  unable  at  all  times  to  .hold 
the  pupils  to  efficient  work. 

There  are  10  excessively  small  sections  enrolling  fewer  than  11 
pupils  each.  These  are  in  Spanish,  solid  geometry,  stenography, 
cooking,  physics,  chemistry,  and  gymnasium.  Such  small  classes 
should  not  exist  in  a  school  if  there  is  any  way  to  avoid  them  with- 
out sacrificing  essential  or  specially  important  educational  values  or 
fundamental  rights.  They  entail  an  inequitable  distribution  among 
the  pupils  of  public  funds  in  the  form  of  teacher  service,  and  also 
they  do  not  furnish  the  social  incentives  to  individual  effort  that 
larger  groups  afford.  It  is  usually  impossible,  however,  to  avoid 
them  entirely,  and  it  is  relatively  more  difficult  to  do  so  in  a  medium- 
sized  or  small  high  school  than  in  a  large  <me.  Such  small  classes, 
nevertheless,  should  be  carefully  investigated.  They  are  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  high  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  proper  with  reference  to  any  section  for  the  principal  to  con- 
sider, first,  whether  it  can  be  done  away  with  through  distributing 
the  pupils,  and  second,  if  this  can  not  be  done,  whether  the  advantage 
to  the  pupils  is  worth  the  cost  to  the  community. 

By  way  of  illustration,  suppose  that  a  teacher  whose  salary  is 
$1,500  per  year  is  assigned  a  fourth-year  French  class  with  only  5 
pupils,  and  that  this  class  absorbs  one-sixth  of  her  time  and  effort. 
Each  pupil  in  this  class  receives  from  the  school  board  $50  for 
instruction  in  this  one  subject,  while  each  pupil  in  a  section  in  civics 
enrolling  25  pupils  under  otherwise  equal  conditions  receives  $10  for 
instruction  in  that  subject.  Is  this  fair?  Are  the  pupils  of  this 
costly  French  class  getting  out  of  it  something  that  is  going  to  con- 
tribute five  times  as  much  to  their  economic  and  social  and  spiritual 
value  as  that  which  accrues  to  5  pupils  in  the  civics  section  ?  Is  some 
important  department  in  the  school  being  deprived  through  lack  of 
funds  of  essential  maps  or  other  equipment  which  the  $250  that  has 
been  handed  over  to  those  5  French  pupils  might  have  procured? 
Is  it  just  as  important  to  the  town  and  the  State  that  5  pupils  should 
put  in  a  year  translating  two  or  three  French  stories  or  plays  and 
learning  the  fine  distinctions  of  the  tenses  in  the  subjunctive  mode 
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as  that  25  pupils  should  be  investigating  the  civic,  economic,  and 
vocational  activities  and  conditions  of  their  town  and  State?  Per- 
haps so,  but  be  the  answers  to  these  questions  yes  or  no,  such  questions 
should  be  raised  and  settled  with  reference  to  every  undersized 
class.  Every  possible  effort,  consistent  with  a  broad  and  liberal  pro- 
gram of  education  should  be  made  to  keep  the  membership  of  recita- 
tion sections  within  the  optimum  limits  or  as  near  them  as  is  pos- 
sible— that  is,  for  most  subjects,  between  20  and  30.  Every  course 
of  study  in  the  program  should  be  evaluated  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  economic,  social,  civic,  and  spiritual  worth  to  the  community  as  a 
means  of  training  its  junior  citizens  in  the  best  ways  of  individual 
living  and  cooperative  effort  for  the  common  good. 

Granted  that  a  study  can  be  shown  to  have  undoubted  value  from 
this  point  of  view,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  waste  of  small 
sections  can  sometimes  be  avoided  that  are  seldom  if  ever  considered, 
but  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  survey  commission  should  always  be 
attempted.  The  first  is  by  a  revision  of  the  curriculums  that  would 
both  bring  them  into  line  with  the  best  thought  concerning  the  selec- 
tions and  sequences  of  studies,  and  would  probably  bring  about,  auto- 
matically, larger  enrollment  in  the  classes  of  such  important  subjects 
as  civics,  household  arts,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  economics,  and 
history.  The  second  is  that  of  organized  publicity  within  the  school 
and  community  intended  to  set  forth  the  advantages  of  certain  stud- 
ies, and  the  reasons  why  more  pupils  should  pursue  them.  Why 
should  only  8  boys  and  no  girls  be  studying  such  an  immensely  im- 
portant and  interesting  subject  as  physics?  Why  does  chemistry, 
which  lies  at  the  foundations  of  practically  every  important  indus- 
try, enroll  only  6  boys  and  23  girls?  Why  should  not  more  than  51 
girls  and  22  boys  out  of  308  be  studying  drawing  and  applied  art? 
A  large  majority  of  American  girls  marry  or  otherwise  become  the 
operators  or  managers  of  homes.  Why,  out  of  195  girls  in  this 
school,  should  only  4  be  studying  the  science  and  art  of  dietetics  and 
cooking,  and  only  28  learning  the  arts  of  sewing  and  garment  mak- 
ing? These  practical  subjects  need  be  no  less  cultural  than  other 
subjects  because  they  are  practical ;  to-day  as  never  before  the  world 
needs  women  who  master  them  on  an  intellectual  and  scientific  plane, 
as  well  as  on  the  plane  of  manual  skill.  If  the  girls  of  Winchester 
and  their  parents  were  better  informed  as  to  the  utility  and  cultural 
value  of  these  subjects  when  properly  organized  in  the  curriculum 
and  properly  taught,  the  classes  would  be  filled  to  overflowing. 

ARE  TOO  MANY  PUPILS  FAILING  AND  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL? 

One  way  of  measuring  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff  of  a  school 
is  to  make  a  study  and  exhibit  of  the  distribution  of  failures  and 
eliminations.     If  all  school  subjects  were  equally  attractive  and 
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equally  difficult,  and  if  no  pupil  failed  or  dropped  out  because  he  left 
town  or  because  of  other  reasons  wholly  accidental,  if  all  pupils 
were  equally  bright  and  equally  inclined  to  work,  and  if  all  teachers 
had  the  same  conception  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  passing  mark,  this 
method  would  furnish  a  very  satisfactory  measure  of  the  relative 
efficiencies  of  the  individual  teachers. 

The  absurdity  of  assuming  it  as  a  sole  measure  or  even  as  the  best 
measure  is  evident,  however,  from  the  statement  just  made.  Never- 
theless such  a  study  is  of  value  in  any  school. 


Promotions,  eliminations,  and  failures  in  the  Winchester  High  School. 


Subjects. 


com- 


Bookkeeplng  and 

munity  civics 

Algebra  and  geometry. .. 

Art \ 

Bookkeeping,    office, 

training, and  typing... 

Latin 


Household  management 

and  dressmaking 

Physics  and  chemistry.. , 

Mathematics 


English  and  economics. . . 

History 

General  English 

Community  civics  and 
general  science 

Current  history  and  gen- 
eral English 

Commercial  arithmetic 
and  stenography 

German  ana  Spanish — 

College  English 

Cooking,  sewing,  and 
biology 


Total. 


i 


{ 


1 
2 

a 

4 
A 

B 


6 
9 

/  Ha 
\llb 
12 
C 
14 

15 

16 

17 
D 
18 

19 


•8 


Ph 


64 

100 

96 

98 
21 
22 

27 
43 
43 
55 
153 
122 
54 

61 

137 

94 

55 

112 

40 


1,397 


i 


3 
Ph 


12 
7 
4 

12 
1 
4 

1 
2 
3 
0 
16 
11 
5 

11 

11 

13 

5 
10 


133 


a 


52 
93 
92 

86 
20 
18 

26 

41 
40 
55 
137 
111 
49 

50 

126 

81 

50 

102 

35 


3 
Oh 


52 
82 
92 

69 
19 
18 

26 
41 
37 
39 
132 
102 
46 

43 

110 

70 
45 
93 

34 


h 


U 

•O 


3 
Ph 


0 
3 
0 

12 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 


1,264 


1,150 


18 


* 


3 

c 

3 
Ph 


0 

8 
0 

5 
1 
0 

0 
0 
3 
16 
5 
9 
2 

7 

16 

10 
5 
9 


Ik 

4 
p 
k 

Ph"3 


96 


0 
3 
0 

8 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
1 

1 

4 

3 
4 
6 


42 


o 
xi 

1*8 
p  o, 

si 


Ph 


187 
7.0 
4.2 

12.2 

4.8 

18.2 

3.7 
4.7 
7.0 
.0 
10.5 
9.0 
9.3 

18.0 

8.0 

13.8 
9.1 
8.9 

12.5 


9.5 


2 


is 

S3 

a 
8 


0.0 

8.6 

.0 

5.8 

5.0 

.0 

.0 
.0 
7.5 
29.1 
3.7 
8.1 
4.1 

14.0 

12.7 

12.3 

10.0 

8.8 

.0 


7.6 


•3 

II 


8S 

Ph 


81.3 
82.0 
95.8 

70.4 
90.5 
81.8 

96.2 
95.3 
86.0 
70.9 
86.3 
83.6 
85.2 

70.5 

80.3 

74.5 
81.8 
83.1 

85.0 


82.4 


o 

o 

i 


01 


0.0 

8.0 

.0 

5.1 

4.8 
.0 

.0 

.0 
7.0 
29.1 
3.3 
7.4 
3.7 

11.5 

11.7 

1.1 

9.i 
8... 

.0 


6.9 


►*8 

i! 

ii 

1! 


Ph 


18.7 

150 

4.2 

17.3 

9.6 

18.2 

8.7 
4.7 
14.0 
29.1 
13.8 
16.4 
13.0 

29.5 

19.7 

14.9 

18.2 
16.9 

12.5 


16.4 


This  table,  compiled  from  returns  made  on  blanks  furnished  the 
individual  teachers,  tells  for  each  of  them  how  many  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  his  or  her  classes  last  year,  how  many  and  what  per  cent 
of  these  dropped  out  of  school,  how  many  and  what  per  cent  of 
these  failed  of  promotion,  how  many  were  promoted  conditionally 
and  how  many  and  what  per  cent  were  promoted  unconditionally. 
This  table  is  useful  as  a  diagnostic  sheet.  It  tells,  almost  at  a  glance 
(columns  10,  12,  13,  and  14),  the  individual  teachers  whose  class 
work  should  receive  special  study  in  order  to  find  the  causes  for  un-» 
usually  large  or  unusually  small  percentages  of  failures  or  elimina- 
tions from  their  classes.    For  example,  we  learn  from  the  bottom  line 
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that,  of  the  1,397  individual  enrollments  in  all  the  96  recitation  sec- 
tions, 133,  or  9.5  per  cent,  dropped  out  of  their  classes  before  the  end 
of  the  year;  and  of  those  remaining,  96,  or  7.6  per  cent,  failed  of 
promotion.  These  failures  constituted  6.9  per  cent  of  the  total  class 
enrollments,  and  failures  and  eliminations  together  constitute  16.4 
per  cent  of  it.  This  is  not  by  any  means  a  bad  record  for  the  school 
as  a  whole.  Unfortunately  again  we  have  no  country-wide  norms  for 
comparison,  but  the  record  of  82.4  per  cent  unconditional  promotions 
and  only  16.4  per  cent  failures  and  eliminations  is  distinctly  good 
compared  with  the  few  schools  whose  records  we  know.  Glancing 
up  column  14,  however,  we  find  that  in  a  number  of  individual  cases 
there  are  wide  variations  from  this  average.  Two  teachers,  No.  lib 
and  No.  15,  had  abnormally  large  losses,  of  29.1  per  cent  and  29.5 
per  cent,  respectively,  while  three  others,  Nos.  3,  6,  and  9,  had  ab- 
normally small  losses  of  4.2  per  cent,  3.7  per  cent,  and  4.7  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  case  of  No.  lib  is  easily  explained  and  also  justi- 
fied. This  teacher  has  the  upper  mathematics  classes.  With  teacher 
No.  11a,  7  per  cent  of  the  pupils  dropped  out  and  7  per  cent  failed — 
less  than  the  usual  percentage  of  casualties  in  the  battles  with  college 
preparatory  mathematics. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cases  enumerated  under  teacher  lib  are  all 
pupils  who  are  selected  for  special  study — coaching,  because  they 
were  behind  on  account  of  absence,  or  were  failing  for  other  causes 
in  various  classes  in  school  Of  these  55  "  special  help  "  pupils  this 
teacher  held  all  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  enabled  39,  or  70.1  per 
cent,  to  achieve  promotion.  This  is  probably  as  well  as  anyone  could 
be  expected  to  do  with  such  a  group.  But  why  should  the  casualties 
in  community  civics  and  general  science  be  so  high!  These  sub- 
jects are  usually  not  so  deadly  as  to  eliminate  or  fail  3  pupils  out  of 
every  10.  Does  the  fact  that  this  teacher  is  the  athletic  coach  (and 
he  is  rated  as  a  very  good  coach)  throw  any  light  on  the  cause  of  his 
high  casualty  list?  Has  he  been  assigned  work  which  his  special 
training  and  qualifications  do  not  fit?  These  questions  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  these  subjects  should  receive  special  study  by 
the  administrators  of  the  school. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  very  low  mortality  in  art 
results  from  the  fact  that  this  branch  is  elective  and  only  those  who 
are  gifted  and  enthusiastic  in  this  line  of  work  are  enrolled,  or 
whether  the  teacher's  instruction  is  so  much  more  efficient  and  in- 
spiring than  the  average,  or  whether  on  the  other  hand  the  teacher, 
having  no  recognized  standards  of  achievement,  exacts  too  little  and 
marks  too  high.  If  it  is  the  first,  it  must  be  evident  that  along  with 
the  unfit  many  must  be  eliminated  from  this  subject  by  never  at- 
tempting it,  who  if  they  did  attempt  it  might  succeed  and  get  much 
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of  profit  thereby.  If  it  is  the  second,  other  teachers  might  learn 
much  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  them  and  their  pupils.  If  it  is  the 
last,  then  this  teacher  should  receive  some  supervision  and  advice  in 
correcting  the  fault.  Be  it  any  one  of  these  or  a  combination  of  all, 
special  studies  of  such  cases  by  the  teachers  themselves  and  especially 
by  the  supervisory  officers  is  needed  and  should  be  forthcoming. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  Nos.  6  and  9. 

Another  line  of  inquiry  also  is  suggested  by  this  table.  Of  the 
six  teachers  who  reported  that  none  of  their  pupils  failed,  two  re- 
ported that  18-19  per  cent  dropped  out  of  their  classes  before  the 
end  of  the  year;  one  had  12.5  per  cent  of  eliminations,  and  two  had 
4-5  per  cent  eliminations.  Were  some  of  the  teachers  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  their  failures  down  by  eliminating  them  before  the  day 
of  final  reckoning?  Were  things  going  so  badly  in  some  of  the 
classes  that  pupils  left  school  rather  than  go  on  in  them?  Was 
there  trouble  in  any  of  them  which  justified  the  principal  or  the 
parents  in  withdrawing  the  pupils  before  the  end  of  the  year?  Is 
any  subject  itself  of  such  a  nature  that  it  does  not  make  a  vital 
appeal  to  the  pupils?  All  these  questions  are  pertiment,  and  touch 
conditions  which  it  is  part  of  good  school  supervision  to  investigate. 
Any  one  or  all  of  them  may  apply  to  every  class  in  which  the  per- 
centage of  eliminations  is  abnormally  high.  Every  case  that  looks 
unusually  good  should  be  studied  in  order  that  if  it  really  is  good 
it  may  be  understood,  so  that  other  teachers  may  learn  from  the 
unusually  successful  ones  how  to  improve  conditions  in  their  own 
classes.  Every  case  that  looks  unusually  bad  should  be  studied  so 
that  if  it  really  is  bad  it  may  be  corrected. 

The  teachers  were  asked  to  give  the  reasons  why  their  respective 
eliminates  dropped  out,  so  far  as  these  were  known  to  them.  The 
reasons  for  the  cases  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  frequencies,  as 
follows :  Unknown,  61 ;  left  town,  22 ;  went  to  work,  15 ;  went  to  pri- 
vate schools,  5;  overloaded,  subject  dropped  to  lighten  program,  5; 
left  school,  4;  ill  and  left  school,  3;  illness,  3;  gave  up  college  prepa- 
ration, 3;  poor  scholarship,  3;  were  failing  and  are  now  repeating 
subject,  2;  were  obliged  to  help  at  home,  2;  changed  curriculum,  2; 
sick,  but  returned  and  passed  examination,  1;  to  take  up  music,  1; 
demoted,  1;  total,  133.  In  nearly  half  the  cases  the  causes  are  un- 
known. This  is  common  in  all  schools,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  so. 
There  should  be  machinery  for  keeping  track  of  all  pupils,  and,  if 
possible,  getting  at  their  real  reasons  for  dropping  out  of  classes  or 
for  leaving  school.  In  considering  this  list  one  should  remember 
that  any  one  of  the  actual  individuals  leaving  town  or  leaving  school 
might  be  so  reported  by  from  three  to  five  teachers,  for,  in  this  case, 
he  would,  of  course,  drop  out  of  all  of  his  classes.    On  the  other 
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hand,  if  he  left  school  and  the  fact  were  not  generally  known  by 
the  teachers,  he  would  be  reported  "unknown"  by  from  three  to 
five  teachers.  Aside  from  the  few  who  moved  out  of  town,  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  eliminates  drop  out  of  classes  or  out  of 
school  because  of  poor  success  or  lack  of  interest.  Either  they  are 
not  intellectually  capable  of  mastering  the  kind  of  work  offered, 
or  the  kind  offered  does  not  meet  their  aims  and  needs;  and  they 
fail  not  by  reason  of  lack  of  ability  but  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  vital 
interest  in  the  subject. 

These  facts  as  to  eliminations  and  failures,  to  whatever  extent 
and  in  whatever  schools  they  are  found,  point  toward  the  need  of  an 
administrative  and  instructional  feature,  which  as  yet  is  as  rare  in 
schools  as  it  is  necessary — a  system  of  vocational  and  educational 
guidance  carefully  set  up  and  continuously  and  vigilantly  main- 
tained. This  department,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers, 
should  act  reciprocally  on  both  pupils  and  curriculums,  guiding  the 
one  and  modifying  the  other  so  as  to  bring  them  together. 

WHAT  DO  TEACHERS'  MARKS  MEAN  ? 

Closely  related  to  the  subject  of  failures  in  school  work  is  the 
question  of  teachers'  marks.  The  marking  system  in  a  school  and 
the  conceptions  of  the  various  teachers  as  to  just  what  a  given  mark 
means,  and  especially  what  the  minimum  passing  mark  means,  are 
factors  which  largely  determine  whether  many  or  few  pupils  are  pro- 
moted. In  order  to  find  out  something  about  these  factors  the  sur- 
vey commission  asked  for  a  distribution  table  for  each  teacher  of 
the  marks  assigned  to  his  or  her  pupils  for  the  work  of  the  half 
year  preceding  the  survey.  These  were  kindly  furnished  by  Prinei- 
pal  Thomspon,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teachers. 

The  data  furnished  us  in  the  distributions  of  the  individual 
teacher's  marks  have  been  combined  in  the  next  table  so  as  to  show 
by  teachers  and  subjects  how  many  pupils  in  a  given  subject,  with  a 
given  teacher,  received  a  mark  from  91  to  100  per  cent,  inclusive; 
how  many  received  a  mark  from  81  to  90,  and  so  on  down  the  scale. 
In  the  second  column,  under  each  step,  the  numbers  are  reduced  to 
percentages  of  the  teachers'  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  subject 
This  is  done  in  order  that  the  distributions  of  marks  by  different 
teachers  may  be  comparable  one  with  another  and  with  the  totals  at 
the  bottom.- 
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Numbers  and  percentages  of  pupils  receiving  marks  within  the  ranges  indicated 
at  the  tops  of  the  columns,  distributed  horizontally  according  to  values  of 
marks,  and  vertically  according  to  teachers  and  subjects. 
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This  table  brings  out  the  following  very  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant facts: 

The  distribution  of  the  1,312  marks  that  were  given  to  the  308 
pupils  by  the  17  teachers  included  in  the  table  is  very  similar  to  the 
distribution  of  the  grades  of  intelligence  of  82,936  literate  enlisted 
men,  as  revealed  by  the  results  of  the  Army  Intelligence  Test.  This 
distribution  is  such  that  the  majority  of  the  men  are  found  in  the 
medium  grade*,  very  closely  clustered  about  the  average,  with  about 
equal  numbers  above  and  below  average,  while  equal  smaller  per- 
cents  are  found  in  the  superior  and  the  inferior  grade,  and  equal 
very  small  percents  are  found  in  the  highest  and  lowest  grades. 

That  the  distribution  of  all  the  marks  given  by  the  teachers  con* 
forms  closely  to  this  type  can  readily  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  bot- 
tom line  of  the  table.  It  is  also  shown  in  the  graph  which  follows, 
in  which  each  of  the  black  vertical  bars  represents  by  its  length  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  100  that  received  a  mark  within  the  range 
indicated  by  the  figures  below  that  bar.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
small  percentage  of  cases  at  the  left  or  lower  end  of  the  distribution 
be  disregarded,  the  distribution  of  marks  is  approximately  symmet- 
rical, and  a  smooth  curve  or  "  stream  line  "  connecting  the  tops  of 
the  black  bars  gives  a  close  approximation  to  the  type  of  curve  that 
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would  be  outlined  by  the  cut  edges  of  a  bell  which  has  been  sawed 

vertically  through  the  micldle.    This  species  of  bell-shaped  curve 
is  known  among  statisticians  as  the  normal  probability  curve. 

This  is  what  happens  when  any  biological  fact  is  measured  in  the 
individuals  of  a  group  of  1,000  or  more,  when  assembled  by  any 
chance  method ;  that  is,  when  selected  at  random  or  without  picking 
out  systematically  any  individuals  having  certain  definite  character* 
istics  related  to  the  one  that  is  being  measured.  This  kind  of  distri- 
bution is  called  a  normal  distribution,  or  a  distribution  according  to 
the  normal  probability  curve. 

Teachers'  marks  usually  distribute  themselves  in  this  way  if  all 
the  marks  given  by  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  and  to  a  large 
number  of  pupils  are  included  in  the  distribution. 

Studies  of  high-school  and  college  marks  made  by  several  reliable 
investigators  show  that  this  is  true  for  both  types  of  institution;  but 
that  when  the  marks  of  individual  teachers  are  so  distributed,  not 
all  teachers  are  found  to  distribute  their  grades  normally.  Some 
turn  out  to  be  easy  markers,  giving  a  majority  of  their  pupils  the 
highest  or  second  highest  mirks  of  the  scale.  Others  are  very  severe 
markers,  giving  an  abnormally  large  number  of  low  marks.  The 
same  difference  that  prevails  among  teachers  with  regard  to  mark- 
ing prevails  among  schools  when  the  distribution  of  all  marks  in  one 
of  a  number  of  schools  is  compared  with  those  in  each  of  the  others. 
In  some  schools  easy  marking  prevails.  In  others  severe  marking 
prevails.  In  still  others  the  marks  are  found  to  conform  more  or 
less  closely  to  the  normal  distribution.  Winchester  belongs  to  the 
last  of  the  three  types,  as  has  been  noted  above.  Thus,  according  to 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  investigators  above  mentioned,  a 
good  distribution  of  marks  in  high  school  and  college  should  be  ap- 
proximately as  follows:  Very  superior  or  excellent,  3  to  10  per  cent; 
superior,  15  to  22  per  cent;  medium,  40  to  50  per  cent;  inferior  or 
unsatisfactory,  15  to  22  per  cent ;  and  very  inferior  or  failure,  3  to 
10  per  cent. 

This  admits  of  putting  more  pupils  in  the  highest  and  lowest  grades 
than  would  be  there  in  accordance  with  a  purely  chance  distribution 
of  ability,  but  it  should  be  remembered  in  the  first  place  that  hi«*h- 
school  and  college  students  are  to  some  considerable  extent  a  selected 
group  from  which  very  inferior  ability  has  been  excluded,  and  in  the 
second  place  that  when  relatively  small  numbers  of  individuals  are 
measured  the  variations  of  individuals  are  relatively  more  marked, 
so  marked  in  fact  that  the  probability  curve  and  the  law  of  averages 
can  not  be  applied  to  small  groups  except  by  combining  them  into 
larger  groups. 

Glancing  at  the  lowest  line  in  the  preceding  table,  we  see  that  47.7 
per  cent  of  the  Winchester  marks  lie  between  71  and  80  per  cent, 
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which,  according  to  the  distribution  by  Winchester  teachers,  is  evi- 
dently the  medium  grade.  In  the  grades  immediately  above  and 
below  this  are  22.9  per  cent  and  20.3  per  cent,  respectively;  in  the 
highest  grade  (91-100)  are  2.9  per  cent;  and  in  the  lowest  grade 
'  (51-60  and  below)  are  6.2  per  cent.  Taken  as  a  whole,  therefore,  we 
may  say  that  the  Winchester  High  School  teaching  staff  finds  that 
general  school  ability  is  normally  distributed  among  its  students, 
which  is  what  we  ought  to  expect. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  the  distribution  of  marks  by 
individual  teachers,  we  find  some  striking  variations  from  the  school 
norm.  This  norm  is  shown  in  the  top  line  of  the  next  table,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  bottom  line  of  the  preceding  table  and  is  desig- 
nated at  the  left  by  the  word  "  all."  No.  5,  the  teacher  of  history, 
conforms  very  closely  to  this  norm  in  the  distribution  of  his  marks. 
So  does  No.  7,  French,  while  No.  16,  current  history,  places  fewer 
pupils  in  the  first  and  second  grades  and  more  in  the  medium  grade. 

Teachers9  marks  distributed  according  to  the  percentages  of  pupils  receiving 
marks  as  indicated  by  the  ranges  at  the  tops  of  the  colunms,  and  grouped  so 
as  to  show  characteristics  of  distribution. 
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56.4 
40.2 
47.2 
17.4 
32.2 
38.6 
40.4 
66.7 
60.7 
57.4 
55. 4 
350 
81.6 
32.4 
333 
SO.  6 
44.8 
25.0 

11.1 
19.7 
22.5 
52.2 
23.3 
32.3 
250 
11.1 
23  2 
IS  3 
16.3 
40.0 
7.9 
20.6 
46.7 
13.8 
27.6 
75.0 
100.0 

.9 

5 

History 

2.5 

7 

French 

6.7 

1 

Spanish 

13.0 

10 

Latin 

1.1 
1.6 

10.0 

2 

Algebra  and  geometry 

5.5 

17 

Stenography 

1.9 

1.9 

7.7 

12 

Economics ." 

12 

English 

18 

do 

1.7 

22.6 

14 

do 

2.2  j  26.1 
5. 0  !  20. 0 

16 

do 

9 

Physics  and  chemistry 

10.5 
29.4 
13.3 
5.6 
19-  0 

15 

GeneraJ  science 

2.9 

2.9 

8.8 
6.7 

2.9 

15 

Civics 

8 

do 

4 

Typing  and  bookkeeping 

.9 

t    2.9 

4-8 

6 

Hoi  isi'hold  arts  and  sowing 

19 

Cooking 

1 

The  extreme  variation  from  the  norm  is  made  by  the  teacher  of 
Spanish,  No.  1,  in  whose  judgment  65  per  cent  of  her  pupils  have 
first  and  second  grade  ability  in  Spanish,  only  17.4  per  cent  have 
medium  ability,  and  17.4  per  cent  have  ability  that  is  below  the  71-80 
grade,  which  represents  medium  ability  according  to  the  collective 
opinion  of  the  teaching  staff  of  this  school.  Like  the  Spanish 
teacher,  the  Latin  teacher  finds  relatively  few  of  her  pupils  to  be  of 
medium  ability.  She  places  about  a  third  in  that  grade,  a  third  in 
the  two  highest  and  a  third  in  the  grades  below  medium.  The 
English  teachers,  Nos.  12,  18,  14,  and  16,  are  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  teachers  of  stenography,  mathematics,  Latin,  and  French,  and 
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especially  in  contrast  with  the  teacher  of  Spanish;  for  the  former 
group  find  in  all  their  classes  not  a  single  pupil  whom  they  regard 
as  showing  first-grade  ability  in  English. 

This  is  most  remarkable,  for  ability  in  foreign  language  and 
ability  in  English  usually  are  found  to  be  somewhat  closely  corre- 
lated. All  those  90-100  per  cent  pupils  in  Spanish,  stenography, 
Latin,  and  French,  are  in  one  or  another  of  the  English  classes. 
Why  have  none  of  them  shown  their  brilliant  talents  in  that  subject! 

Are  half  the  teaching  staff,  of  whom  the  English  department  is 
typical,  correct  in  judging  that  they  have  in  their  classes  no  ability 
of  the  first  grade,  or  are  they  holding  to  some  vague  standard  of  ab- 
solute perfection  or  some  quality  of  adult  achievement  which  none  of 
their  pupils  can  reach  or  even  approximate!  Or  again,  are  their 
standards  right  but  their  methods  such  that  only  fair,  mediocre,  and 
inferior  abilities  are  actually  shown  in  their  pupils*  responses!  We 
are  frankly  skeptical  as  to  the  absence  of  first-grade  ability  in  these 
subjects;  and  also  we  do  not  'believe  it  to  be  as  common  as  the  marks 
of  the  Spanish  teacher  indicate. 

The  explanation  is  that  the  teachers  have  no  conscious  consensus 
of  opinion  as  to  what  the  percentage  marks  mean. 

The  variations  which  we  have  described  are  strikingly  shown  in 
the  following  graph: 
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Note  the  close  correspondence  of  the  history  teacher  to  the  staff 
norm  as  indicated  by  the  approximate  equality  of  the  vertically 
shaded  bars  and  the  black  bars.  Note  also  the  piling  up  of  the  marks 
in  the  two  highest  grades  by  the  Spanish  teacher,  whose  marks  are 
represented  by  stippled  bars.  Finally,  by  means  of  the  horizontally 
shaded  bars,  note  the  piling  up  of  the  grades  of  the  English  teacher 
No.  14  in  the  71-80  step  of  the  scale  and  the  absence  of  any  marks 
in  the  lowest  and  highest  steps.  Evidently  the  English  teachers 
find  among  their  pupils  only  mediocre  ability,  or  ability  of  the  grades 
close  to  mediocrity,  if  their  marks  really  express  their  judgment. 

This  variation  among  teachers  in  their  conceptions  of  what  the 
marks  mean  creates  a  situation  which  to  say  the  least  must  be  com- 
plicated and  difficult  when  it  comes  to  administering  the  passing 
marks  for  promotions.  This  study  shows  that,  if  things  go  on  as 
they  are  now  going  until  the  end  of  the  term  and  the  passing  mark  is 
placed  at  71  and  adhered  to,  26.5  per  cent  of  the  grades  given  are 
going  to  doom  their  recipients  to  failure.  Of  the  pupils  taking  his- 
tory, 27  per  cent  would  fail.  Of  those  taking  Latin,  34  per  cent 
would  fail.  If,  as  is  very  common,  75  were  to  be  taken  as  the  passing 
mark,  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  marks  given  would  entail 
failures. 

WHAT  IS  THE   BEST  POLICY  WITH   REGARD   TO   PROMOTIONS   AND   MARKS? 

What  shall  the  principal  do  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes? 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  he  can  do  that  is  obviously  fair  to  the 
pupils.  This  is  to  make  each  teacher  say,  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  each  pupil's  work  and  the  marks  given  to  him,  whether  he 
is  capable  in  that  teacher's  opinion  of  carrying  on  successfully  the 
work  in  that  department  through  the  next  highest  grade.  If  he  is, 
the  principal  should  promote  him  in  that  subject,  and  if  not  he 
should  mark  him  failed.  In  general  it  should  be  seen  to  that  the 
failures  in  any  class  should  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  those  remaining 
in  that  class  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Direct  inquiry  as  to  the  practice  in  promotions  brought  out  the 
fact  that  promotions  in  the  school  recently  have  been  made  on  sub- 
stantially the  principle  that'  is  outlined  above.  But  this  method  is 
not  quite  sufficient  to  cover  the  case,  as  the  wide  range  in  the  per- 
centages of  failures  shows.  Next  year,  then,  studies  should  be  made 
of  the  eliminations  and  failures  of  the  year  1919-20  and  of  the  dis- 
tributions of  teacher's  marks  for  1920-21 ;  and  through  these  studies 
and  through  conferences  to  be  held  for  discussing  them,  the  teachers 
should  be  trained  to  distribute  their  marks  approximately  according 
to  the  normal  distribution  of  ability  as  outlined  above. 

This  can  not  always  be  done  with  justice,  especially  in  the  case 
of  small  classes,  but  when  the  distribution  does  not  come  out  fairly 
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approximating  the  normal,  the  cases  constituting  the  apparent  vari- 
ations from  a  normal  distribution  should  be  carefully  reviewed  and 
studied  in  all  lights  available.  It  often  happens  in  the  case  of  a 
small  class  that  the  standing  can  not  be  distributed  normally  without 
resorting  to  a  forcing  of  the  marks,  with  obvious  injustice  to  cer- 
tain individuals.  Teachers  should  clearly  understand  that  they  are 
never  to  mark  a  individual  higher  or  lower,  in  order,  merely  to 
conform  to  a  theoretical  distribution,  when  such  a  revision  goes  con- 
trary to  their  best  and  most  careful  judgment  on  the  known  merits 
of  the  case.  However,  each  teacher  should  clearly  comprehend  that 
his  marks  for  all  his  classes  taken  together  for  any  one  year — or,  if 
these  do  not  constitute  a  large  enough  number,  the  marks  of  all  his 
pupils  for  two  or  three  consecutive  years — should  give  a  distribu- 
tion approximately  normal.  If  his  marks  taken  collectively  do  not 
distribute  themselves  normally,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  either  a  false 
or  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  meanings  of  the  marks  that  he 
assigns. 

Teachers  who  are  required  to  make  distribution  tables  of  their 
marks  at  stated  intervals  and  after  tests  have  been  given  in  their 
classes  soon  reach  a  standard  of  marking  which  is  fairly  near  nor- 
mal in  each  case  and  is  therefore  fairly  uniform.  This  practice,  if 
adopted  here,  would  result  in  closer  approach  to  uniformity  in  the 
percentages  of  eliminations  and  failures  than  is  shown.  Such  a 
closer  approach  to  uniformity  is  certainly  desirable;  and  in  fact  is 
imperative  if  thoroughgoing  school  efficiency  is  to  be  attained.  In 
this  connection  comparisons  in  the  cases  of  individual  teachers  are 
illuminating.  It  will  be  noted  in  general  that  the  teachers  who  vary 
widely  from  the  normal  type  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  their 
percentage  marks  are  also  those  who  vary  most  widely  from  the 
schoolnorm  in  respect  to  their  percentages  of  eliminations  and 
failures. 

The  reader  should  not  leave  this  discussion  with  the  idea  that  the 
Winchester  high-school  teachers  are  in  general  worse  than  other 
high-school  teachers  with  respect  to  their  estimates  of  their  pupils' 
achievements.  Taken  as  a  whole  they  are  better  with  respect  to  this 
factor  of  school  work  than  the  teaching  staffs  of  many  schools,  and, 
we  think,  probably  better  than  the  average.  Yet  the  majority  of 
them  are  in  need  of  constructive  guidance  in  the  matter  of  marks 
and  promotions. 

In  addition  to  our  suggestions  for  more  careful  study  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  handling  the  marking  and  promotion  systems,  we 
recommend  and  urge  that  no  pupil  be  eliminated  by  the  principal  or 
any  member  of  the  teaching  staff  unless  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil 
himself  or  unless  for  some  reason  his  retention  does  harm  to  the 
school.    Every  reasonable  effort  should  be  made  to  hold  pupils  in 
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their  classes  until  the  end  of  the  year  unless  obviously  they  are  mis- 
fits, in  which  case  they  should  be  shifted  early  to  classes  where  they 
have  more  vital  interests  and  better  chances  of  success. 

In  general,  no  pupil  should  "  be  failed  "  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  it 
is  reasonably  certain  that  he  is  able  to  do  the  work  that  lies  ahead. 
However,  any  pupil  having  good  ability  but  not  using  it  to  a  credit- 
able extent  should  be  promoted  conditionally  and  held  rigorously  to 
the  work  of  the  higher  grade,  and  should  also  be  made  before  the 
end  of  the  year  to  pass  a  searching  examination  in  the  work  of  the 
previous  year  on  which  he  was  conditioned.  If  this  policy  is  adhered 
to  in  every  case,  and  if  the  teaching  is  so  conducted  as  to  make  a  vital 
appeal, "  loafing  "  in  the  school  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

OBSERVATION  OF  TEACHING. 

Taken  as  a  body,  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  are  of  unusually 
fine  and  forceful  personality.  Their  attitude  toward  the  school  and 
their  work  are  characterized  by  a  fine  spirit  of  service  and  loyalty. 
With  two  exceptions  their  spoken  English  is  unusually  good.  They 
are  almost  without  exception  in  good  rapport  with  their  pupils. 
In  general  their  classroom  management  and  teaching  tend  to  be  quite 
conventional,  but  are  characterized  by  conscientiousness  and  thor- 
oughness. There  was  little  evidence,  however,  of  any  outstanding 
initiative  and  originality  in  the  methods.  There  was  the  same  tend- 
ency that  characterizes  the  average  level  of  teaching  in  most  high 
schools,  the  tendency  to  emphasize  botfk  subject  matter,  and  the 
reproduction  in  recitation  of  what  the  books  contained,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  thoughtful  debate  and  discussion.  In  almost  every  class  the 
teacher  did  too  much  of  the  talking,  questioning,  and  deciding, 
and  the  pupils  too  little. 

Modern  educational  theory,  which  by  the  way  is  far  ahead  of  the 
present  general  educational  practice,  demands  that  every  school  sub- 
ject be  analyzed  with  regard  to  its  utility  as  a  means  of  training  for 
the  following  main  objectives:4  Health,  command  of  fundamental 
processes,  worthy  home  membership,  vocational  efficiency,  citizen- 
ship, resources  for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  ethical  character. 

In  connection  with  the  attainment  of  these  objectives,  the  training 
in  the  various  subjects  and  activities  of  the  curriculum  should  aim 
for  the  development  of  widely  applicable  habits  and  skills,  of  usable 
information,  of  worthy  ideals,  of  concepts  of  efficient  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, and  of  resources  for  the  profitable  enjoyment  of  leisure  hours. 

It  will  be  appreciated  at  once,  without  argument,  that  any  exten- 
sive and  genuine  realization  of  these  objectives  can  be  accomplished 

4  See  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ednc.  Bui.  1918,  No.  35 ; 
also  A  Survey  of  the  School  System  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.  1919, 
No.  50,  pt  2,  Ch.  II,  pp.  115-121. 
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only  by  calling  out  and  exercising  the  initiative  of  the  pupils. 
Habits  are  formed,  skills  acquired,  ambitions  aroused,  ideals  appre- 
ciated and  appropriated,  concepts  of  method  built  up,  and  tastes, 
aptitudes,  and  appreciations  for  profitable  recreation  accumulated 
only  through  self-activity. 

Moreover,  self-activity  is  ineffective  for  the  purpose  unless  it  in- 
volves practice,  many  repetitions,  with  interest  and  zest,  of  the  kinds 
of  acts  that  are  to  be  crystallized  into  habits  and  skills  and  of  the 
kinds  of  thinking  that  exemplify  effective  methods,  and  of  the  kinds 
of  emotions  and  experience  that  develop  ideals,  tastes,  appreciations, 
and  sound  judgments  of  real  and  permanent  values.  Hence  real  suc- 
cess in  constructive  teaching  demands  a  great  deal  more  than  merely 
getting  the  pupils  to  reproduce  the  subject  matter  of  the  books.  It 
involves  the  promotion  of  real  intellectual  growth  and  character  de- 
velopment, through  awakening  the  ambitions  of  the  pupils  and  help- 
ing and  guiding  them  in  doing  what  they  want  to  do  mainly  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  so  much  as  tasks  in  formal  training.  This  means 
that  the  project-and-problem  method  should  largely  prevail.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  each  subject  must  be  analyzed  and  evaluated 
on  the  basis  of  its  possible  contribution  of  project  and  problems  that 
will  afford  practice  leading  toward  the  objectives  that  have  just  been 
named. 

To  make  such  analyses  of  his  subject,  to  search  out  such  vital 
projects  and  problems,  and  to  try  out  and  perfect  such  methods  is 
the  really  professional  part  of  the  teacher's  work,  as  distinguished 
from  the  artisan  or  routine  side;  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  former  side  is  vastly  the  more  important.  It  is  the  main  business 
of  the  supervisor  to  stimulate  and  guide  this  professional  phase  of 
the  work;  for  if  the  teachers  are  ordinarily  competent  the  routine 
side  usually  takes  care  of  itself. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  the  routine  side  of  the  work  in  this 
school  is  better  than  the  average  in  history,  art,  physics,  Latin, 
stenography,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping;  that  it  is  about  equal 
to  the  average  in  English,  mathematics,  chemistry,  modern  lan- 
guages, and  home  economics;  that  it  is  considerably  below  the  average 
in  biology  and  general  science ;  and  that  it  is  very  poor  in  civics. 

As  to  what  we  have  called  the  professional  side,  there  were  observed 
evidences  here  and  there  of  some  special  points  of  excellence;  but 
examples  of  the  use  of  special  methods,  based  on  analysis  of  educa- 
tional values,  and  carefully  designed  to  reach  such  objectives  as 
have  been  named  above,  were  few ;  and  these  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  reduced  to  a  smoothly  working  technic.  This  then  is  the  side 
of  the  work  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission  needs  most 
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careful  fostering  and  development.    What  specially  should  be  done 
with  this  development  will  be  stated  under  the  topre  of  supervision. 


Or  TEACHING  TECHNIO. 

There  are  found  in  almost  all  high  schools  certain  kinds  of  faulty 
technic  from  which  the  teaching  corps  of  this  school  are  by  no 
means  wholly  free: 

1.  Use  of  questions  that  can  be  answered  by  either  yes  or  no.  Of 
all  answers  to  such  questions  50  per  cent  will  be  correct  whether  the 
pupils  answering  know  anything  about  it  or  not. 

2.  To  a  similar  category,  though  they  are  not  quite  so  bad,  belong 
questions  that  can  be  answered  by  a  single  word,  such  as  the  name 
of  a  person  or  place,  a  date,  and  the  like.  The  most  common  form 
of  such  a  question  is  the  inverted  form  ending  in  what,  when,  whom, 
where,  etc. 

3.  Another  vicious  form  of  question  is  the  mutilated  or  blank-fill- 
ing form  in  which  the  teacher  makes  the  statement  which  the  pupil 
should  be  expected  to  make,  but  leaves  out  a  single  word  or  short 
phrase  here  and  there  which  he  pauses  for  a  pupil  to  supply.  Such 
questions  are  usually  strung  together  in  a  running  discourse,  all  of 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  teacher  excepting  the  few  words  which  the 
pupils  supply  to  fill  the  blanks  or  pauses.  This  method  trains  the 
pupil  in  self-deception,  for  he  is  led  to  believe  that  he  is  doing  some 
intellectual  work  when  there  is  really  no  work  left  for  him  to  do. 

4.  The  false  start,  or  the  hesitation  question.  Here  the  teacher  fails 
to  think  out  his  question  before  beginning  to  utter  it;  so  he  either 
makes  two  or  three  partially  completed  questions  before  getting  his 
question  out  in  its  final  form  or  else  he  pauses  at  short  intervals 
during  the  utterance  of  his  question  to  think  up  i. 

phrasing  of  what  is  to  come  next.  The  pauses  are  usui 
"  a-a-h,"  "er-r-r,"  etc.,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  pei 
moment  of  silence. 

5.  The  long  statement,  followed  by  "  isn't  it,"  "  wi 
to  which  the  pupil  needs  only  to  "  look  intelligent "  a 
or  say,  "yes,  sir"  or  "yes,  ma'am." 

6.  Repeating  the  pupils'  answers  after  them. 

7.  Permitting  volley  answers — half  a  dozen  or  m 
swering  the  same  question  simultaneously,  each  givi 
answer.  In  such  a  case  nobody  knows  what  anybod; 
and  nothing  whatever  is  accomplished. 

8.  Calling  too  frequently  on  a  few  willing  and 
pupils  and  ignoring  a  large  majority  who  either  are 
who  are  timid  or  indifferent. 

25016"— 21 10 
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9.  Allowing  half  the  class  to  remain  idle  while  the  other  half  is 
putting  work  on  the  blackboard. 

10.  Devoting  one's  self  to  one  pupil  who  may  be  having  a  difficulty, 
and  becoming  oblivious  of  the  existence  of  all  the  others. 

All  of  the^e  faults  were  noted  in  the  school;  most  of  them  were  rela- 
tively infrequent  in  the  case  of  the  large  majority  of  the  teachers. 
but  many  of  them  were  habitual  with  four  or  five.5 

For  example,  in  one  room  during  20  minutes  the  observer  counted 
19  "  inverted  what "  questions,  two  repetitions  of  pupils'  answer? 
by  the  teacher,  and  three  hesitation  questions.  There  were  many 
more  that  got  by  without  being  counted.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples, taken  down  verbatim :  u  The  independence  of  the  Thirteen 
States  was  recognized  by  what,  when?  And  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation were  the  beginning  of  what?"  Answer:  "The  Federal 
Constitution."  Teacher :  "  Yes ;  the  Federal  Constitution."  Two  of 
which  teachers  with  whom  these  faults  are  habitual  used  poor 
methods  throughout,  and  showed  weaknesses  in  technic  and  educa- 
tional conceptions  with  nearly  all  the  means  of  diagnosis  employe'!. 
With  nearly  all  the  others  such  crudities  of  method  were  relatively 
infrequent,  though  by  no  means  wholly  avoided. 

The  most  common  fault  was  missing  opportunities  to  let  the  pupils 
debate,  judge,  and  decide  as  a  result  of  their  own  thought  processes; 
instead,  the  teachers  would  give  their  own  opinion  and  stop  there. 
This  of  ocurse  is  stultifying  to  the  pupils'  initiative  and  thinking 
powers.  Too  many  teachers  fail  to  distinguish  between  thinking  and 
merely  recalling  facts  without  any  reference  to  their  relations.  They 
believe  they  are  training  the  pupils  to  think  when  in  reality  they  are 
giving  them  no  opportunity  whatever  to  do  so.  No  one  can  think  tin- 
less  he  is  faced  with  a  problematic  situation  which  he  must  analyze 
Having  analyzed  it  he  must  set  up  an  hypothesis  for  its  solution, 
and  then  test  out  the  hypothesis  by  comparing  it  with  known  or 
observed  farts.  In  most  of  the  recitations  little  of  this  sort  of  thing 
was  seen. 

Another  common  fault  is  failure  to  arrive,  in  the  class,  at  a  clear 
and  correct  explanation  of  a  fact,  event,  or  phenomenon;  so  that 
when  the  discussion  of  the  fact  has  closed,  every  one  in  the  class  has 
a  clear  and  definite  concept  of  the  principle  behind  the  fact  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  principle  applies  to  it.  This  fault  usually  is 
the  result  of  hazy  and  inadequate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  tl  ? 
teacher.  This  was  the  outstanding  weakness  in  the  teaching  *  E 
general  science,  civics,  and  biology  in  the  school. 

In  some  of  the  science  classes  words  were  mispronounced  or  prii  - 
ciples  and  definitions  misstated  by  pupils;  and  the  teachers  in  a  - 

*  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  these  errors  in  method  see  the  MemphU  Sun   j 
Report,  Bui.,  1910,  No.  50,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  pt  2,  Ch.  II,  pp.  158-1T0. 
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tempting  to  correct  them  gave  wrong  pronunciations  or  statements 
themselves.  It  is  not  expected  that  a  science  teacher  should  know 
everything;  but  certainly  he  or  she  should  never  give  any  false  in- 
formation. This,  of  course,  usually  results  from  insufficient  com- 
plete and  careful  preparation.  In  some  eases  in  Winchester,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commission,  it  results  from  inadequate  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

SOME  GOOD  THINGS  THAT  WERE  OBSERVED. 

In  several  classes  and  subjects,  good  topical  recitations  were  heard. 
In  this  kind  of  recitation,  ordinarily,  each  of  a  number  of  pupils  is 
assigned  a  topic  or  question  for  investigation  and  report.  He  is  to 
get  from  books  or  periodicals  in  the  library,  or  from  any  other  reli- 
able sources  to  which  he  has  access,  all  the  needed  information  that 
is  available.  With  this  in  hand  he  prepares  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
topic  or  an  answer  to  the  question,  with  the  evidence  for  and  against 
his  answer. 

In  most  of  the  classes  where  such  topical  reports  were  made  they 
were  well  worked  up  and  were  well  read,  but  it  would  have  been  far 
better  to  train  the  pupils  to  deliver  them  without  being  tied  to  their 
manuscripts.  A  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  have  the  pupil  put  on  the 
blackboard  a  brief  skeleton  outline  of  his  points  and  then  extem- 
porize with  the  brief  as  a  guide.  One  boy  who  was  reading  a  report 
on  radium  read  only  fairly  well,  and  did  not  completely  hold  the 
attention  of  his  audience,  but  when  a  question  or  two  were  asked  him 
afterwards  he  spoke  extemporaneously  with  force  and  clearness.. 
This  illustrates  the  point  that  we  are  making,  that  the  reports  should 
be  prepared  in  written  form,  or  at  least  as  rather  complete  briefs, 
and  should  then  be  so  well  digested  that  they  can  be  given  with  free- 
dom and  power. 

In  connection  with  the  physics  class,  there  was  a  fine  spirit  of  com- 
radeship between  the  pupils  and  the  teacher.  .  Most  of  the  boys  had 
on  hand  some  volunteer  project  or  other  involving  knowledge  of 
some  phase  of  the  subject,  and  the  teacher  showed  active  interest  in 
these.  There  was  much  informal  consultation  about  them  during 
and  between  recitation  periods.  A  wireless  club  has  been  organized 
by  the  class,  and  wireless  communications  are  frequently  transmitted 
and  received  by  the  members.  They  try  to  keep  up  to  date  on  the 
developments  in  this  field. 

In  a  class  in  science  elsewhere  an  experiment  in  ventilation  was 
being  demonstrated.  Suggestions  for  variation  of  the  conditions,  to 
test  out  ideas  that  came  to  them,  were  made  by  some  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  teacher  immediately  put  these  to  the  test.  This  was  very 
good,  and  tended  to  foster  the  true  experimental  spirit;  but  unfor- 
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tunately  when  the  experiment  was  finished  tlie  principle  which  it 
was  to  illustrate  was  not  clearly  stated  and  explained,  and  was  not 
well  understood. 

In  a  class  in  a  foreign  language,  instead  of  having  each  pupil  trans- 
late one  short  sentence  only,  as  is  an  all  too  prevalent  custom,  the 
teacher  at  one  time  required  each  pupil  called  on  to  translate  the  entire 
paragraph  or  section  and  speed  up.  This  is  a  practice  that  should  be 
generally  adopted  and  more  completely  carried  out.  If  the  pupils  are 
obliged  to  prepare  for  such  a  method  of  recitation  they  must  gain 
sufficient  command  over  the  entire  lesson  to  translate  or  read  it 
fluently.  It  will  therefore  make  them  study  much  more  effectively; 
and  the  frequent  repetitions  of  the  entire  passage  thus  secured  help 
immensely  in  giving  all  of  the  pupils  more  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
a  feeling  for  the  language  as  well  as  a  grasp  of  the  thought ;  and  it  gives 
them  practice  in  rendering  that  thought  into  good  English  idiom. 
Instead  of  so  much  translation  it  would  be  better  in  both  Latin  and 
the  modern  languages  to  have  the  pupils  read  the  passage  in  the 
original  rapidly,  clearly,  and  with  good  intonation  and  inflection, 
and  then  tell  what'  it  means  in  English.  Insistence  on  much  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  instead  of  so  much  nearly  literal  translation,  would 
tend  to  train  the -pupils  to  grasp  the  thought  directly  from  the  for- 
eign words  instead  of  first  thinking  of  the  equivalent  English  words 
and  then  getting  the  thought  from  these. 

In  every  room  there  is  a  placard  which  says,  "Say  it  in  good 
English."  This  is  an  excellent  way  of  keeping  the  ideal  before  the 
pupils  and  undoubtedly  it  has  its  effect. 

The  spirit  of  the  socialized  recitation  was  well  exemplified  in  one 
of  the  English  recitations  that  was  observed.    A  student  president 
and  secretary  sat  at  the  teacher's  desk,  and  the  teacher  retired  to  the 
rear  of  the  room.    A  formal  literary  program  was  carried  out,  most 
of  the  pupils'  contributions  being  in  the  form  of  short  tssays  or 
topical  reports.    In  reading  from  his  program  the  president  leaned 
awkwardly  over  it  instead  of  holding  it  up  to  the  proper  level  for 
effective  delivery.     When  the  observer  suggested  holding  the  paper 
up  and  taking  a  better  position,  the  boy  accepted  the  suggestion  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  made  and  took  great  interest  in  trying  to  ac- 
quire better  form.    This  was  on  the  whole  a  very  good  socialized  reci- 
tation of  the  more  formal  sort,  but  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  in 
the  school  more  socialized  recitations  in  which  much  informal  discus 
sion  should  be  carried  on  by  the  pupils  concerning  definite  points  of 
debatable  nature,  or  for  the  clearing  up  of  difficulties.    Recitations  c 
this  type  are  very  effective  in  calling  out  initiative,  stimulating  intei 
est,  and  promoting  real,  independent  thinking  by  the  pupils. 

In  another  recitation  in  English  a  collection  of  photographs  of  tin 
Scotch  lakes  and  the  Trossachs  was  handed  around.    This  was  to  help 
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create  interest  and  establish  an  apperceptive  mass  or  basis  of  compre- 
hension for  the  study  of  Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake."  This  is  a  thing 
that  is  doiie  very  generally  in  literature  classes  in  progressive  schools ; 
and  a  great  deal  more  of  it  ought  to  be  done  in  Winchester  than  is 
done.  Lantern  slides  are  very  effective  in  this  kind  of  work.  They 
usually  prove  to  be  more  attractive  than  hand  pictures,  and  they 
economize  time  because  all  the  pupils  see  the  same  picture  simulta- 
neously, and  the  teacher  and  pupils  can  talk  about  it  while  all  are 
studying  it. 

The  work  in  current  history  which  is  being  given  in  all  grades  is 
stimulating  thought  and  original  study  perhaps  more  than  any  sub- 
ject pursued  in  the  school.  Conscientious  study  is  incited  and  care 
is  inculcated  in  the  formation  of  opinions  on  current  events  of  na- 
tional and  world  significance.  The  class  is  organized  as  a  forum  for 
discussion,  and  topics  are  assigned  by  the  chairman.  The  recitations  . 
are  mostly  of  the  socialized  type.  This  work  is  worthy  of  high  com- 
mendation in  most  of  its  features,  but  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  a 
well-worked-out  sequence  of  studies  in  history  and  civics.  In  many 
cases  this  work  is  too  heavy  and  difficult.  The  notebooks  are  too  de- 
tailed and  laborious  in  their  accumulation  of  facts,  and  the  per- 
centage of  failures  and  eliminations  in  these  classes  is  too  high.  It 
would  be  better  to  reduce  the  amount  of  work  required  and  make  it 
a  part  of  the  study  in  the  English  courses,  giving  less  attention  to 
details  and  more  to  the  significance  of  those  details  which  can  be  made 
to  stand  out  clearly  as  the  essential  factors  in  events  and  movements. 

4.  ORGANIZATION,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  SUPERVISION. 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL. 

The  present  administrative  personnel  of  the  high  school  consists 
of  the  principal,  a  principal  emeritus,  a  dean  of  girl; 
study  coach  and  part  time  teacher,  and  a  cafeteria  mi 
main  duties  consist  in  regular  teaching  of  home  ecoi 
high  and  elementary  schools. 

To  the  members  of  the  survey  commission,  who  li 
school  or  were  in  close  touch  with  its  activities  for  a  ] 
weeks,  it  seems  evident  that  there  is  great  need  of  tw< 
the  administrative  staff,  a  competent  stenographer-seci 
principal  and  a  librarian. 

BTTJDENT  ASSISTANCE  IN  CLERICAL  WORK. 

Much  of  the  clerical  and  stenographic  work  of  the 
done  by  students  of  the  commercial  department  under 
petent  direction  of  the  teacher  of  typewriting.  This  i 
idea  as  an  educational  principle  to  be  applied  in  the 
it  gives  the  pupils  a  chance  to  do  real  clerical  work 
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and  significance  they  can  be  led  to  appreciate.  It  also  promotes  the 
spirit  of  community  interest  and  cooperation  within  the  school. 
Furthermore,  it  may  be  so  organized  as  to  make  for  real  economy  and 
efficiency  of  administration. 

We  commend  the  idea  involved,  and  recommend  its  extension  and 
its  more  careful  organization;  but  we  are  convinced  that  such  an 
arrangement  is  no  proper  substitute  for  a  principal's  office  secretary 
in  a  school  of  this  size. 

AN  OFFICE  SECRETARY  NEEDED. 

Such  a  person  must  be  permanent,  so  that  she  may  be  traineJ  lo 
carry  out  the  manifold  clerical  and  secretarial  duties  that  arc  in- 
volved  by  a  progressive  up-to-date  policy  of  administration  and 
supervision.  Especially  is  such  a  secretary  needed  to  assist  the 
principal  in  the  tabulations  and  calculations  connected  with  the  use 
of  modern  educational  tests  and  standards  of  measurement.  She 
should  also  act  as  recorder  and  have  complete  charge,  under  the 
principal,  of  all  pupils9  record  cards  and  all  other  permanent  records 
of  the  schooL  With  these  and  many  other  burdens  of  a  clerical 
nature  lifted  from  his  shoulders,  the  principal  would  be  left  free 
for  planning  die  administrative  work,  for  perfecting  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  curriculum,  the  teaching  staff  and  the  pupils,  for  inti- 
mately supervising  the  classroom  work,  for  leading  the  teachers  in 
self-training  in  methods,  and  for  representing  the  school,  its  needs 
and  its  achievements  before  the  community. 

EXECUTIVE  WORK  WELL  DONE. 

The  executive  work  of  the  school  and  the  general  administrative 
leadership  were  being  splendidly  and  efficiently  carried  on  by  the 
principal  during  the  stay  of  the  survey  commission;  but  fhe  other 
things  mentioned  above,  especially  that  of  supervising  the  work  of 
the  teachers  and  of  leading  them  in  round-table  studies,  were  not 
being  done.  It  never  can  be  done  adequately  unless  the  principal 
be  supplied  with  a  secretary  and  given  freedom  for  it,  as  we  have 


suggested. 


MISUSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  TELEPHONES. 


Another  condition  which  we  found  standing  in  the  way  of  effec- 
tive development  by  the  principal  of  his  larger  and  more  important 
functions  was  the  lack  on  the  part  of  many  parents  of  the  school 
children  of  any  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  they  have  no  right 
to  make  unnecessary  and  disproportionate  demands  on  the  princi- 
pal's time. 

Parents  call  on  or  phone  the  principal  or  a  teacher  at  all  times  of 
the  school  day  and  before  and  after  sessions,  asking  them  to  call 
their  children  to  the  telephone  or  deliver  messages  to  them.    This 
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is  in  most  cases  absolutely  unnecessary,  and  it  is  tremendously  waste- 
ful of  the  pupils'  time,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  school.  If  the  same 
young  people  were  working  in  a  store,  office,  or  shop,  it  would  not 
be  tolerated,  and  it  should  not  be  tolerated  in  the  school.  The 
school  committee  should  forbid  the  use  of  the  telephone,  or  the 
sending  of  messages  between  the  school  and  the  home  excepting  in 
cases  of  extreme  emergency.  The  school  and  the  time  of  school 
officers  are  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  community  and  not  for  the 
convenience  of  the  careless  few  who  lack  the  foresight  and  energy 
to  establish  an  understanding  in  the  morning  of  the  program  of 
family  appointments  for  the  day. 

THE    PRINCIPAL'S   OFFICE    HOUR, 

The  school  committee  should  establish  an  office  hour  for  the  prin- 
cipal, and  support  him  in  adhering  to  it.  As  it  is,  he  is  interrupted 
at  all  times  of  the  day  by  parents,  many  of  whom  seem  to  assume  that 
he  has  nothing  else  to  do  but  listen  to  long  talks  about  relatively  un- 
important details  concerning  their  children.  Conferences  with 
parents  about  their  children's  interests  are,  of  course,  very  important 
at  times,  and  the  way  must  always  be  open  for  them,  but  they  should 
always  be  by  appointment  as  conferences  are  with  business  men  and 
the  appointments  should  be  during  the  principal's  regularly  schedule 
office  hour. 

A  TRAINED  LIBRARIAN  NEEDED. 

The  administration  of  a  school  library  can  not  be  carried  on  with 
efficiency  by  details  of  teachers  whose  main  duties  and  interests  lie 
in  other  fields.     No  unity  of  library  policy  or  operation  can  be 

secured  in  this  way;  and  the  library  feature,  one  c*  il~ *  :_~ 

portant  phases  of  school  work,  can  not  be  adequately 

There  should  be  a  librarian  present  during  the 
she  should  be  trained  both  as  a  high-school  teacher 
She  should  assist  the  teachers  and  cooperate  with 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  and  the  choi 
recreative  reading,  and  in  planning  reference  wor! 
with  all  the  subjects  and  in  promoting  a  love  for  bo< 
She  should  keep  the  card  catalogues,  reference  lists,  a 
records  up  to  date,  and  render  assistance  in  getting 
publications. 

The  library  is  generously  supplied  with  hooks,  bi 
balanced  as  it  should  be.  More  fresh,  readable,  ai 
books  are  needed  in  science,  geography,  and  travel, 
industrial  subjects,  applied  art  and  design,  and  horn 
rich  literature  for  high-school  pupils  on  vocations  an 
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economics  and  sociology  is  also  growing  up,  and  the  school  should 
have  some  of  the  best  of  this  type  of  literature. 

THE  CAFETERIA. 

• 

The  management  of  the  cafeteria  is  apparently  efficient,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  under  the  physical  conditions,  but  the  physical  conditions 
are  not  what  they  should  be.  The  basement  hall  where  the  cafeteria 
is  operated  is  insufficiently  lighted  and  very  badly  cramped  for  space. 
The  result  is  that  nobody  can  eat  there  with  comfort.  Such  condi- 
tions do  not  make  for  health.  Something  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible  to  remedy  this  condition. 

SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Adequate  supervision  implies  an  intimate  study  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  and  familiarity  with  the  best  modern  methods  in 
teaching  the  various  high-school  subjects. 

To  give  it,  the  principal  must  have  time  for  study,  reflection,  test- 
ing, and  investigation  of  classroom  conditions.  He  must  spend  much 
time  in  visiting  classrooms.  He  must  confer  with  individuals  and 
with  groups  or  with  the  entire  teaching  staff  in  round-table  discus- 
sions concerning  the  excellencies  and  defects  that  he  finds  in  the  class 
work,  to  the  end  that  all  may  profit  by  the  successes  and  failures  of 
each.  These  should  be  considered  impersonally.  Such  leadership  by 
the  principal  of  round-table  discussions  on  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  is  scarcely  less  important  than  classroom  supervision.  In 
fact,  the  two  are  correlative  and  inseparable,  if  the  best  possible 
professional  attitude  and  esprit  de  corps  are  to  be  worked  up. 

Another  purpose  served  by  the  round  table  is  the  stimulation 
toward  professional  study  and  reading,  and  the  guidance  of  educa- 
tional measurements  and  experiments  which  may  be  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  it-  A  good  beginning  along  this  line  has  been  made. 
and  the  attitude  of  the  principal  and  teachers  toward  such  activities 
gives  promise  of  a  fine  future  development  for  it.  With  a  secretary  to 
take  care  of  clerical  details  of  the  principal's  office,  it  is  the  belief 
of  the  survey  commission  that  the  principal  can  and  will  give  splendid 
leadership  in  such  work,  and  that  the  teachers  without  exception  will 
cooperate  with  him  gladly  and  effectively. 

DIRECTED   STUDY. 

Study  coaching  for  pupils  who  are  behind  in  their  work  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  school  with  good  effect,  but  there  is  no  organized 
plan  of  directed  study  for  all  pupils.  Good  pupils  as  well  as  poor 
ones  need  to  be  taught  how  to  study  effectively. 
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The  commission  recommends  that  the  teachers  make  a  careful  study 
of  this  subject  and  that  a  plan  for  trial  and  gradual  introduction  of 
a  system  of  directed  study  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  be  worked 
out  and  put  in  operation. 

An  ingenious  time  schedule,  providing  longer  periods  with  directed 
study  in  view,  has  been  worked  out  by  Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  State 
agent  for  high  schools  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 
This  scheme  is  recommended  to  the  principal  an.d  teachers  for  careful 
study  with  reference  to  its  feasibility  in  the  schools.6 

PUPIL  PARTICIPATION   IN   SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

All  schools  give  their  pupils  more  or  less  opportunity  to  govern 
themselves,  especially  in  connection  with  the  various  student  organi- 
zations. No  one  advocates  setting  up  a  school  city  or  other  political 
organization  and  turning  over  the  school  government  to  school 
officers.  The  principle  is  to  give  them  as  much  responsibility  for 
their  own  control  as  they  can  and  will  carry  successfully.  The  pur- 
pose is  not  to  relieve  the  teaching  staff  of  responsibility,  but  to  train 
the  pupils  in  teamwork  for  the  accomplishment  of  worthy  public 
ends.  The  more  practice  they  have  in  this  while  in  school  the  more 
independent  thinking  they  will  do,  the  more  balance  and  poise  of 
will  they  will  have,  and  the  better  will  they  be  prepared  to  under- 
take the  duties,  obligations,  and  responsibilities  of  adult  citizens 
when  they  reach  their  majority.  This  school  has  developed  certain 
school  organizations  to  this  end,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-government  already  in  operation  to  some  extent  be 
further  developed  and  perfected. 

The  right  kind  of  beginning  in  the  training  of  pupils  for  self- 
government  has  been  made  in  connection  with  student  organizations. 
There  is  a  student  council  consisting  of  one  representative  from  each 
of  the  high-school  grades,  which  advises  with  the  teaching  staff  in 
matters  of  cooperation  involving  the  student  interests  and  enter- 
prises. There  is  a  school  magazine,  "The  Recorder,"  edited,  man- 
aged, and  published  by  representatives  of  the  students  under  the 
direction  of  some  of  the  teachers.  The  senior  class  elects  the  editor, 
who  in  turn  appoints  his  editorial  and  business  staff,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  administration  of  the  school. 

The  football,  baseball,  basketball,  and  girls'  hockey  team  are 
democratically  managed  under  teacher  supervision,  as  are  also  the 
athletic  associations,  the  debating  clubs,  the  freshman  English  club, 
and  the  senior  boys'  wireless  club. 

The  commencement  of  1919  also  was  largely  a  student  affair  in 
which  many  took  part.    There  was  an  essay  on  Americanization,  an 

■      -    —        ■■■■  -  ■  ■  ■  "  ■  -■—      -  ■■■      -■  ~~ ■ 

9  Report  on  High  Schools.     Bui.  of  Mass.  Bel.  of  Educ,  1918,  No.  5. 
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original  poem,  a  vocal  solo,  and  two  other  essay9 — all  by  students. 
Also  there  was  a  pageant  illustrative  of  Americanization,  written  by 
one  of  the  girls  and  staged  by  a  score  or  more  of  the  pupils.  The 
costumes  were  worked  out  by  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  various 
departments,  and  the  music  was  furnished  by  the  music  department 
Such  a  cooperative  plan  bringing  into  the  enterprise  as  many  mem- 
bers of  the  various  classes  as  possible  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sur- 
vey commission,  a  far  greater  educative  and  socializing  force  in  a 
school  than  the  traditional  formal  commencement  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal, the  president  of  the  school  committee,  and  an  imported  speaker 
do  all  the  talking,  while  the  senior  class  sits  on  the  stage  and  the 
remainder  of  the  school  are  inactive  spectators. 

Besides  the  commencement  there  are  held  during  the  year  a  play 
and  a  musical  comedy  in  which  the  pupils  themselves  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  department  of  instruction  do  the  greater  part  of  the 
work.  Such  cooperative  enterprises  are  highly  to  be  commended  as 
practical  opportunities  for  learning  teamwork  under  educative 
direction  and  supervision.  The  one  danger  to  be  guarded  against 
is  that  of  allowing  certain  versatile  and  enthusiastic  pupils  to 
dissipate  their  energies  by  getting  into  too  many  extra  curricular 
activities. 

SOCIALIZED  RECITATIONS. 

The  form  of  the  socialized  recitation  may  not  always  be  the  same. 
It  is  the  spirit  and  not  the  form  that  counts.  Usually  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  parliamentary  or  club  organization  and  discussion.  The 
essential  principle  is  that  the  pupils  enter  voluntarily  into  an  orderly 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  lesson,  each  doing  his  part  because 
he  wants  to  contribute  something  instead  of  reciting  because  he  is 
called  on  by  the  teacher  and  must  say' something  to  get  a  mark. 

There  has  been  a  limited  use  of  the  socialized  recitation  in  the 
school,  but  the  great  possibilities  for  effective  learning  through  this 
form  of  school  activity  have  not  been  fully  realized.  We  recom- 
mend a  gradual  and  experimental  introduction  of  this  method  in 
all  classes  with  conferences  among  teachers  to  discuss  methods  and 
results.  Not  all  teachers  are  successful  with  this  method,  and  such 
as  are  not  convinced  that  they  can  get  good  results  with  it  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  to  use  it. 

Its  great  utility  consists  in  the  strong  motivation  for  effort  that 
it  engenders  and  its  tendency  to  call  out  initiative  from  pupils  who 
do  not  show  this  quality  under  the  formal  question  and  answer 
methods.  It  is  one  of  the  best  types  of  pupil  participation  in  self- 
government.  Another  strong  point  for  it  is  the  training  it  gives  in 
parliamentary  procedure  and  in  public  speaking. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

This  is  another  much-talked-of  feature  of  school  work,  which, 
though  of  very  recent  development,  is  of  immense  value.  Wo  sluiil 
soon  come  to  regard  it  as  an  indispensable  oart  of  the  school's  work. 
To  set  up  a  system  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance  it  is  nec- 
essary to  assign  the  responsibility  for  the  function  to  a  competent 
and  trained  leader  who  understands  the  principles  on  which  such 
guidance  must  be  based.  One  guidance  officer  to  head  the  work  in 
both  high  and  elementary  schools  would  be  needed.  He  shoiM 
direct  both  teachers  and  special  deputies  in  the  schools.  One  teacher 
ix.  the  high  school  might  be  deputized  to  specialize  on  leadership  in 
this  line.  His  other  work  should  be  lightened  accordingly.  All  the 
teachers  should  make  a  study  of  some  of  the  standard  books  and 
articles  on  the  subject,  for  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
vocational  guidance  is  the  building  up  of  a  wide  knowledge  of  voca- 
tions, their  obligations,  limitations,  and  rewards.  Every  school  sub- 
ject should  contribute  something  to  this  end. 

The  school  has  as  yet  done  little  or  nothing  toward  setting  up 
a  system  of  guidance.  The  commission  recommends  that  steps  be 
taken  to  introduce  such  work,  gradually  if  necessary,  but  with  the 
serious  intention  of  giving  it  an  important  place  in  the  administra- 
tion and  instruction  of  the  schools. 

5.  BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  high-school  building  is  situated  on  high  ground,  overlooking 
the  lower  portion  of  the  town.  As  an  architectural  feature  of  the 
town  it  is  well  designed  and  well  located,  but  as  a  school  building 
to  be  used  for  school  purposes  there  are  some  unfortunate  features 
both  of  location  and  design.  The  first  thing  that  obtrudes  itself  on 
the  attention  of  a -school  man  is  the  utter  absence  of  playground  space 
adjoining  the  school.  This  is  not  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  public  playground  in  the  town,  for  other  schools  besides 
this  one  lack  adequate  playgrounds,  and  the  public  playground  is 
neither  sufficiently  large  nor  sufficiently  near  any  one  of  them  to  be 
adequate  for  all.  Every  school  needs  its  own  playground,  and  in 
a  small  town  there  is  usually  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
one.  This  is  a  condition  for  which  the  community  should  find  a 
remedy.  A  serious  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  past  with  regard 
to  this  important  matter,  but  nothing  whatever  can  be  gained  by 
seeking  to  place  the  blame  for  it.  The  only  thing  to  do  now  is  to 
find  some  way  to  remedy  the  blunder  by  providing  for  the  high  school 
an  ample  playground  over  which  the  high  school  shall  have  control 
and  on  which  its  students  shall  always  have  the  right  of  way. 
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The  building  is  adequately  lighted,  but  four  of  the  rooms  are  not 
properly  lighted.  They  receive  the  greater  part  of  their  light  from 
the  rear,  instead  of  only  from  the  left  as  they  should.  The  only 
rule  now  approved  by  the  best  authorities  on  school  hygiene  is  that 
all  rooms  where  writing  or  drawing  is  done  shall  be  lighted  from  the 
left  only,  that  the  clear  glass  window  area  shall  be  not  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  floor  space  (better  one-fourth  if  there  are  neighboring 
obstructions  to  light),  that  the  windows  shall  reach  to  or  very  near 
the  ceiling  and  be  at  least  half  as  long  as  the  room  is  wide,  and  that 
the  windows  be  grouped  in  threes  or  fours  with  narrow  beveled 
mullions  between  the  sashes  instead  of  wide  pillars  as  was  customary 
in  the  past. 

Another  fault  in  the  design  of  the  building  is  that  most  of  the 
rooms  are  too  large,  while  the  small  rooms  are  too  small. 

The  building  is  well  cared  for  and  kept  in  excellent  repair.  It  is 
a  matter  especially  to  be  commended  that  the  window  shades  were 
all  in  good  order  and  were  for  the  most  part  being  intelligently  used 
by  the  teachers.  This  is  a  rather  exceptional  condition,  though  ob- 
viously it  ought  to  be  the  case  throughout  the  schools  everywhere. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  entire  inadequacy  of  the  space 
available  for  the  cafeteria. 

One  very  desirable  feature  of  equipment  in  which  this  school  is 
unusually  rich  is  that  of  artistic  pictures  and  casts.  These  may  con- 
tribute largely  to  general  as  well  as  to  aesthetic  education  if  they 
are  wisely  used  and  all  their  possibilities  realized.  In  spite  of  the 
general  wealth  of  pictures  some  rooms  are  nearly  bare.  It  would  be 
well  therefore  to  redistribute  the  pictures  at  the  expense  of  the  corri- 
dors and  to  the  benefit  of  these  rooms.  It  would  be  well  also  to  stim- 
ulate gifts  of  pictures  by  graduating  classes  and  alumni  until  every 
room  is  well  supplied. 

The  school  has  some  good  maps,  but  not  enough.  History,  English, 
and  classical  literature  and  languages,  commercial  and  economic 
studies,  all  require  maps  and  charts  in  considerable  variety.  The 
school  can  not  be  considered  as  having  adequate  wall-map  equip- 
ment until  it  has  a  complete  set  of  historical  maps  for  European  and 
American  history,  a  full  set  of  political  maps,  a  full  set  of  physical 
maps,  and  a  good  assortment  of  blackboard  outline  wall  maps.  Also, 
if  general  geography  is  introduced  as  we  recommend,  the  school  ought 
to  have  a  considerable  assortment  of  the  United  States  topograph 
maps  and  special  folios  and  a  few  coast  charts  and  lake  and  rivi 
survey  maps. 

The  science  rooms  and  equipment  are  inadequate  in  many  ways 

The  physics  room  should  be  equipped  with  a  demonstration  tab! 
and  a  good  line  of  demonstration  apparatus,  sufficient,  in  additioi 
to  that  now  on  hand,  to  cover  adequately  by  demonstrations  all  tl 
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topics  included  in  the  course.  There  should  also  be  added  sufficient 
storage  cases  in  which  to  keep  this  apparatus.  The  physics  labora- 
tory is  very  well  stocked  in  some  lines,  but  other  important  phases 
of  the  subject  are  inadequately  provided  for.  This  is  particularly 
true  as  to  demonstration  apparatus  for  mechanics  and  sound. 

The  provision  of  apparatus  and  supplies  for  the  study  of  chem- 
istry is,  on  the  whole,  more  complete  than  that  for  the  other  science 
subjects,  but  is  none  too  generous.  A  demonstration  table  is  needed 
in  the  chemistry  room,  as  there  is  only  one  such  table  for  the  subjects 
of  chemistry,  biology,  and  general  science.  This  is  in  the  classroom 
adjoining  the  chemical  laboratory  and  is  needed  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  classes  in  the  latter  subjects.  The  equipment  for  biology 
includes  several  good  microscopes,  but  beyond  that  there  is  very 
little  of  what  should  be  provided.  There  should  be  a  combined  labo- 
ratory and  classroom  for  these  subjects,  with  laboratory  tables  for 
individual  student  experiments,  a  demonstration  table  for  experi- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  teachers  before  the  classes,  and  chairs  for  the 
pupils  to  occupy  during  the  demonstrations  and  recitations.  General 
science  should  be  placed  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and 
required  of  all  pupils.  The  rooms  in  which  it  is  taught  should  be 
adequately  equipped  for  demonstration  and  laboratory  experiments. 
Civic  biology,  including  physiology  and  hygiene,  should  be  made  a 
stronger,  more  practical,  and  more  attractive  course  in  the  ninth 
grade. 

The  equipment  for  cooking  and  sewing  is  fairly  complete  and  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  the  small  numbers  of  high-school  classes,  but 
is  too  small  for  the  elementary-grade  classes  now  using*it» 

The  high  school  has  no  equipment  at  all  for  manual  arts.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  so  few  pupils  graduating  from  the  school  no-v 
go  to  college,  the  lack  of  facilities  for  a  complete  4-year  sequence 
of  work  in  manual  training  constitutes  a  serious  defect.  It  is  found 
in  many  schools  that  many  of  the  boys  who  are  preparing  will  carry 
manual  training  successfully  as  an  extra  subject  if  they  are  given 
the  opportunity,  and  such  opportunity  often  seems  to  hold  in  school- 
boys in  the  college  preparatory  curriculum  who  otherwise  would 
lose  their  interest  and  drop  out.  Then  there  is  that  large  percentage 
of  boys  who  are  preparing  for  industrial  and  commercial  careers. 
The  latter  obviously  need  this  type  of  prevocational  work;  and  at 
least  some  of  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  those  boys  who  are 
preparing  to  enter  office  or  selling  positions  in  manufacturing  lines 
and  would  gain  much  from  the  insight  into  manufacturing  materials, 
tools,  and  processes  which  instruction  in  constructive  manual  work 
affords. 

The  commission  recommends  that  equipment  for  drawing  and 
woodwork  be  installed  just  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  and  that  this 
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be  followed  by  the  introduction  of  forge  and  sheet  metal  work  and 
machine  shop  as  fast  as  the  classes  come  on  prepared  to  do  the  work. 
This  would  mean  the  completion  of  the  shop  installations  in  four 
years.  With  a  competent  instructor  much  of  the  requisite  equipment 
could  be  made  by  the  boys  themselves  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
manual  training  practice.  This  has  been  successfully  accomplished 
in  many  a  school. 

All  of  this  equipment,  of  course,  will  involve  some  outlay  of  money : 
but  the  survey  commission  finds  that  the  community  can  afford  to 
invest  it,  and  believes  that  such  investment  will  return  good  divi- 
dends, first,  by  stimulating  interest  and  holding  pupils  in  school  who 
otherwise  would  drop  out,  and,  second,  by  contributing  to  the 
economic  and  social  efficiency  of  the  students.  The  community  should 
realize  that  in  this  matter  of  a  broader  and  richer  program  of  studies 
and  of  adequate  equipment  for  it,  the  Winchester  School,  though  a 
splendid  school  in  many  other  of  its  characteristics,  is  very  decidedly 
behind  the  average  of  other  schools  in  communities  far  less  prosper- 
ous; hence  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  for  a  broader 
educational  policy  and  a  more  liberal  equipment. 

6.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  As  compared  with  other  schools  of  its  class,  the  Winchester  high 
school  is  attracting  and  holding  its  pupils  well;  but  not  nearly  so 
well  as  it  ought  and  might.  To  this  end  the  commission  recom- 
mends a  broader  and  more  democratic  educational  policy,  involving 
less  subservience  to  traditional  college  entrance  requirements,  broader 
and  richer  curriculums  for  both  college-bound  and  noncollege- 
bound  pupils,  and  better  methods  of  teaching,  to  be  brought  about  by 
better  methods  of  organization  and  supervision. 

2.  The  commission  especially  urges  cooperation  between  the  high- 
school  principals  and  leading  teachers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  col- 
lege authorities  on  the  other  hand.  The  purpose  of  such  cooperation 
should  be  to  broaden  and  enrich  the  college  preparatory  and  the  other 
curriculums,  so  that  more  options  and  more  appealing  types  of  work 
may  be  offered  by  the  schools  and  accepted  by  the  colleges  for  en- 
trance credits.  Such  cooperation  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Middle 
West  for  two  decades  through  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools  and  has  resulted  in  great  benefit  to  both 
high  schools  and  colleges. 

3.  The  school  has  been  criticized  locally  because  of  the  alleged  fail 
ure  of  its  graduates  in  colleges.  Reports  from  the  colleges  indicat 
that  there  is  little  or  no  foundation  in  fact  for  this  criticism.  The  rea 
cause  for  concern  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  school  sends  to  college  sue! 
a  small  proportion  of  its  graduates,  and  that  it  provides  in  bott 
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college-preparatory  and  nonpreparatory  curriculums  so  little  train- 
ing that  has  real  significance  in  community  life. 

4.  Citizens  of  the  community  should  refrain  from  criticism  of  the 
schools  until  they  are  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  the  administration  or  teachers  be  criticized 
before  the  children;  and  no  criticism  should  be  made  publicly  until 
it  has  first  been  made  without  avail  to  the  administration  and  the 
school  committee. 

5.  The  commission  has  embodied  in  this  report  constructive  rec- 
ommendations for  the  rebuilding  of  the  high-school  curriculuros, 
and  urges  that  thoroughgoing  curriculum  revision  be  begun  during 
the  coming  year  and  consistently  carried  out  during  the  next  four 
years.  In  connection  with  such  revision,  not  only  the  arrangement 
but  the  content  and  methods  of  the  sequences  of  studies  should  he 
carefully  considered  and  thrashed  out.  Round-table  meetings  of  the 
teachers  and  administrators  should  be  held  frequently  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  representatives  of  all  departments  should  take  active  part 
in  them. 

6.  As  to  the  training  of  its  teachers,  the  Winchester  High  School 
stands  well  in  comparison  with  other  schools,  as  far  as  is  indicated 
by  college  degrees,  but  most  of  the  teachers  are  short  on  training  in 
special  professional  courses  for  teaching. 

1.  About  half  the  teachers  did  a  creditable  amount  of  special  pro- 
fessional reading  and  pedagogical  study  during  the  past  year.    The 
half  who  did  less  than  a  creditable  amount  should  be  stimulated  to 
do  better.    Special  reading  circle  and  round-table  studies  should  be 
organized  for  this  purpose,  and  the  topics  of  study  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  for  improvement  in  the  various  phases  of  the 
school  work.    The  philosophy  of  the  curriculum  and  the  general 
principles  of  secondary  education  should  be  studied  coooerativelv 
by  the  teachers,  led  by  the  princi 
on  the  special  problems  involve 
heen  pointed  out  in  this  report  i 
been  described  as  fair  or  avert 
excellence  such  features  as  ha\ 

8.  Sixty -seven  per  cent  of  the  i 
mer  term  or  extension  work  of 
administration  should  not  relax 
as  a  means  of  keeping  the  tea< 
hundred  per  cent  with  master's  c 
corps  to  set  before  itself.  It  is  a 
present  educational  situation,  b 
toward.  Meetings  in  which  exj 
are  taking  university  extension, 
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would  be  useful  in  promoting  enthusiasm  and  unity  of  purpose  among 
the  teachers  in  their  professional  study. 

9.  Study  of  the  duty  loads  carried  by  the  teachers  shows  that  the 
loads  carried  by  them  vary  more  widely  than  is  desirable,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  wide  variations  in  the  sizes  of  the  class  enrollments.  A 
few  of  the  loads  are  too  light  for  good  economy,  but  only  that  of  the 
girls'  physical  director  is  too  heavy.  The  commission  recommends 
the  employment  of  an  additional  instructor,  so  that  a  full-time  di- 
rector can  be  employed  on  high-school  work  and  another  on  grade 
work. 

10.  A  study  of  the  sizes  of  recitation  sections  reveals  a  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  enrollment  of  the  sections  in  different  studies.  Some  of 
the  sections  are  too  small  for  reasonable  economy.  Effort  should  be 
made  either  to  eliminate  these  by  giving  these  subjects  in  alternate 
years  or  possibly  by  dropping  the  subjects  in  favor  of  others  that  are 
more  significant  and  desirable,  or  by  promoting  and  advertising  these 
subjects  in  the  school  with  a  view  to  attracting  more  pupils  into  them. 

The  ninth  grade  algebra  sections  are  too  large.  This  probably  is 
one  reason  why  they  did  poorly  on  the  standard  tests.  The  remedy 
is  to  form  three  sections  instead  of  two.  The  sections  so  made  should 
distribute  the  pupils  according  to  ability.  Thus  more  exacting  re- 
quirements and  greater  speed  may  be  and  should  be  insisted  on  from 
the  pupils  having  superior  ability,  while  less  speed  and  more  drill 
and  explanation  should  be  the  rule  for  the  section  containing  the 
slowest  pupils.  The  middle  section  should  progress  at  about  the  cus- 
tomary rate. 

11.  A  study  of  the  percentages  of  eliminations  and  failures  shows 
that  the  losses  in  the  Winchester  High  School  are  quite  moderate. 
However,  as  is  usual,  there  are  wide  variations  among  the  different 
teachers  in  the  percentages  of  eliminations  and  failures.  The  commis- 
sion recommends  that  each  year  a  careful  study  be  made  into  the 
causes  of  these  variations,  to  the  end  that  the  most  successful  methods 
may  be  more  generally  adopted  and  the  unsuccessful  methods  be  dis- 
continued. 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  vocational  and  educa- 
tional guidance,  as  a  means  both  of  preventing  eliminations  and  fail- 
ures and  as  a  means  of  helping  bright  and  ambitious  pupils  to  find 
themselves  and  use  their  opportunities  to  their  best  advantage. 

12.  A  study  of  the  distribution  of  teachers'  marks  shows  that  the 
staff  as  a  whole  distributes  its  marks  in  a  nearly  ideal  way,  giving 
about  the  right  percentage  of  marks  in  each  of  the  five  grades  A,  B, 
C,  D,  and  E.  On  the  other  hand  about  half  the  teachers  distribute 
their  marks  in  a  very  erratic  and  unskilled  manner.  Such  variations 
are  productive  of  gross,  injustice,  and  supervisory  measures  should 
be  taken  to  secure  a  better  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  meanings  of 
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the  marks  used,  and  a  closer  adherence  by  individual  teachers  to  the 
norm  established  by  the  staff  collectively. 

13.  Standard  tests  were  given  in  several  high-school  subjects.  The 
showing  was  remarkably  good  in  the  United  States  history  test,  very 
creditable  in  Latin,  about  average  in  physics,  French,  Spanish,  and 
English,  and  poor  in  ninth-grade  algebra.  The  typing  tests  seem 
to  indicate  very  creditable  work. 

14.  The  commission  finds  that  the  teaching  tends  too  largely  to  be 
bookish  and  conventional.  We  recommend  that  the  teachers  be  stim- 
ulated to  analyze  the  subject  matter  with  regard  to  fundamental  edu- 
cational values,  and  to  use  the  project-problem  method  in  order  to 
secure  these  values.  A  few  of  the  teachers  habitually  use  faulty 
types  of  questioning  and  class  management,  but  most  of  them  are 
relatively  free  from  glaring  technical  imperfections.  Some  especially 
good  methods  and  devices  were  observed.  More  thorough  super- 
vision and  more  frequent  teachers'  round-table  meetings  would  help 
to  make  the  good  methods  more  common  and  the  technical  f  alts  less  so. 

15.  The  commission  recommends  more  frequent  and  more  skillful 
use  of  the  socialized  recitation,  and  of  visual  aids  of  all  kinds. 

16.  The  gradual  introduction  of  organized  plans  for  directed  study 
and  for  more  extended  participation  by  pupils  in  the  government  of 
the  school  is  also  recommended. 

17.  We  recommend  the  employment  of  a  competent  stenographer- 
secretary  for  the  principal,  who  shall  also  act  as  recorder  and  have 
charge  under  the  principal  of  all  school  records.  The  intent  of  this 
recommendation  is  to  free  the  principal  from  clerical  details  in  order 
that  he  may  have  time  and  strength  for  the  intensive  supervision 
which,  in  our  judgment,  constitutes  the  greatest  need  in  the  school. 

18.  The  school  needs  a  trained*  teacher-librarian  to  be  on  duty 
throughout  each  school  day,  and  the  library  needs  new  and  up-to-date 
books  in  certain  important  lines. 

19.  Adequate  playground  space  should  be  provided  and  equipped 
for  the  high  school. 

20.  The  school  is  in  need  of  an  additional  room  for  a  science  labora- 
tory (biology)  and  additional  demonstration  tables  and  equipment 
for  physics  and  chemistry.  If  general  geography  is  introduced,  as 
we  recommend,  a  room  should  be  specially  set  aside  for  a  geographical 
laboratory. 

21.  We  recommend  the  immediate  installation  of  a  wood-working 
shop  equipment  and  the  installation  during  the  next  four  years  of 
a  forge  shop,  bench  and  sheet-metal  shop,  and  a  machine  shop,  thus 
making  possible  a  four-year  sequence  in  industrial  arts. 

22.  The  commission  also  strongly  indorses  the  junior  high-school 
form  of  school  organization,  and  recommends  that  in  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  schools  of  Winchester  adequate  provision  be  made  for  this 
type  of  school. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  MEASURE- 
MENT TESTS  IN  THE  WINCHESTER  SCHOOLS. 


Contents. — 1.  In  the  elementary  schools :  The  Courtis  arithmetic  test ;  the  Ayres  spell- 
ing test;  the  Monroe  silent-reading  test;  the  Stone  reasoning  test  In  arithmetic  2.  In 
the  high  school :  Algebra  testa ;  Henmen's  Latin  tests ;  Handsch!n*s  French  and  Spanish 
teats;  Sackett's  scale  in  United  States  history;  Thurstone's  physics  tests;  Bnglmh  compo- 
sition test;  tvst  In  typewriting. 

1.  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Mere  opinon  regarding  the  results  of  the  teaching  activities  of  the 
school,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  progress  of  children  in  some  of  the 
subjects,  which  the  school  offers,  has  given  way  to  fairly  accurate 
methods  of  determining  the  progress  of  pupils  in  such  subjects  as 
spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  and  reading.  An  educational 
yardstick  is  now  at  hand  by  which  efficiency  in  these  subjects  can 
be  judged  and  the  relative  standing  of  schools  or  of  classes  de- 
termined. There  is  much  of  the  work  of  every  good  school,  how- 
ever, that  is  too  intangible  to  admit  of  definite,  precise  measure- 
ment— the  character-creating  influence  of  the  school,  to  mention  but 
one  illustration.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  of  the  work  of 
the  school  that  is,  or  should  be,  definite,  tangible,  and  hence  measur- 
able. It  is  in  this  field  of  the  school's  activity  that  educational 
measurement  tests  can  render  a  school  system  an  important  service. 

Only  those  tests  that  have  been  well  standardized  were  given  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  Winchester,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
compare  the  results  secured  in  the  Winchester  schools  with  those 
obtained  in  other  systems  under  the  same  conditions.  The  tests 
were :  The  Courtis  Arithmetic,  the  Ayres  Spelling,  the  Monroe  Silent 
Reading,  and  the  Stone  Reasoning  Test  in  Arithmetic. 

THE  COURTIS   ARITHMETIC  TEST. 

The  most  widely  used  test  for  judging  of  the  efficiency  of  schools 

and  classes  in  the  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication. 

and  division  with  integers  is  that  devised  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Courtis,  of 

Detroit.    By  testing  thousands  of  children  of  all  grades  and  in  all 
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types  of  schools  throughout  the  country,  he  has  formulated  a  stand- 
ard of  attainment  in  both  speed  and  accuracy  by  which  other  schools 
can  be  rated. 

The  series  consists  of  four  tests  printed  on  a  four-page  folder,  one 
test  to  each  page.  Twenty-four  examples  of  equal  difficulty  are 
given  in  each.  A  time  limit  is  set  for  each  test,  8  minutes  for  the 
additional  test,  4  minutes  for  the  subtraction,  6  minutes  for  the 
multiplication,  and  8  minutes  for  the  division  test  Within  these 
respective  time  limits  each  pupil  tested  is  required  to  solve  as  many 
examples  as  he  can.  The  papers  are  then  marked  for  the  number 
attempted  (speed)  and  for  the  number  which  are  correct  (accuracy). 
In  order  that  all  tests  may  be  standardized,  no  credit  is  given  for 
examples  incomplete  or  partially  correct.  The  following  are  sample 
exercises  of  the  four  tests,  the  remaining  examples  of  each  are  of 
equal  difficulty : 

Test  No.  L— Addition  (8  minutes). 


927 

297 

136     486     384 

176 

277 

837 

379 

925 

340     765     477 

783 

445 

882 

756 

473 

988     524     881 

697 

682 

959 

837 

963 

386     140     266 

200 

594 

603 

824 

315 

353     812     679 

366 

481 

118 

110 

661 

!)04     466     241 

851 

778 

781 

854 

794 

547     355     796 

535 

849 

756 

965 

177 

192     834     850 

323 

157 

222 

344 

124 

439     567     733 

229 

953 

525 

Test  No.  2. — Subtraction   (4  minutes) 

• 

115364741 

67298125      92057352 

113380936 

80195261 

29346861      42689037 

42556840 

Test  No.  S.— Multiplication  (6  minutes). 

3876 

9245     7368 

2594 

6495 

93 

86       74 

25 

19 

Test  No.  4.— Division  (8  minutes). 
87)14467  86)60372  94)67774  25)9750 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  COURTIS  TESTS. 

Reference  to  the  following  table  shows  that  there  are  wide  differ- 
ences between  schools,  both  in  the  rate  and  accuracy  of  the  work  in 
arithmetic.  It  is  a  rather  striking  fact  that  the  average  attempts  of 
the  eighth  grade  fall  below  those  of  the  seventh  in  most  cases.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  of  the  seventh  grade  have 
had  better  training,  or  that  they  are  a  group  superior  in  natural 
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ability  to  the  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade,  or  the  reason  may  be  found 
in  the  lessening  of  formal  arithmetical  work  given  in  the  upper 
grades. 

Among  the  other  variations  that  may  be  noted  are  the  scores  in 
grade  4  in  the  Wyman  and  Chapin  Schools,  the  latter  surpassing  the 
former  both  in  speed  and  accuracy. 

Grade  5  in  the  Chapin  School  is  made  up  of  two  divisions,  11  in 
one  and  26  in  another.  The  better  scores  made  by  the  larger  division 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  brighter  children  of  the  grade 
are  placed  in  this  division. 

These  inter-school  and  inter-room  variations  are  of  interest  chiefly 
to  the  superintendent  and  the  principals.  Knowing  that  there  are 
such  differences,  the  superintendent  then  has  the  problem  of  discov- 
ering why  the  results  in  some  schools  are  better  than  in  others,  and 
whether  it  is  possible  to  bring  the  poorer  schools  up  to  standard.  He 
will  find  that  some  of  the  differences  may  be  due  to  any  one  or  all  of 
the  following  factors:  Different  teachers,  different  methods,  differ- 
ence in  native  abilities  of  the  pupils,  the  policy  of  grouping  pupils 
according  to  abilities  as  shown  in  previous  work. 

In  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  variation  the  superintendent 
should  supplement  the  standard  tests  by  some  of  the  intelligence 
tests  and  by  careful  observations  of  teaching  methods.  If  this  is  done 
it  may  be  discovered  whether  a  class  making  a  low  score  is  lacking  in 
ability  or  whether  the  cause  may  be  looked  for  in  the  teaching. 

It  may  be  said  that  already  the  superintendent  is  supplementing 
the  subject  tests  with  intelligence  tests  so  as  to  diagnose  the  school 
system.  The  survey  commission  recommends  that  these  be  combined 
and  that  such  correlations  be  worked  out  as  will  show  definitely  why 
some  classes  and  individual  pupils  are  not  doing  acceptable  work. 

Inter-city  comparisons. — In  the  next  table  comparisons  are  made 
between  the  results  obtained  in  Winchester  and  those  obtained  in 
other  communities. 

In  the  speed  of  addition,  Winchester  appears  about  one  grade  be- 
hind the  general  Courtis  standards  and  two  grades  behind  the  scores 
made  in  the  Boston  schools.  The  medians  are,  however,  very  close 
to  those  obtained  in  Brookline  and  from  the  general  tabulation  of 
small  cities. 

In  the  speed  of  subtraction  the  Winchester  scores  are  nearer  those 
of  the  standard  and  of  Boston.  In  the  fourth  grade  the  Winchesfo 
score  is  above  the  others.  The  medians  are  somewhat  better  tha 
Brookline  results  in  the  fifth  grade  and  decidedly  better  in  the  sixt 
Comparison  with  the  small  city  standards  shows  Winchester  abo? 
the  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades,  but  below  in  the  eighth. 
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In  the  speed  of  multiplication  only  the  fourth  grade  median  is 
above  that  of  the  Courtis  standards  or  Boston.  The  fifth  and  seventh 
grades  made  scores  approximately  equal  to  the  seventh,  while  the 
sixth  and  eighth  grades  scored  considerably  lower.  Winchester  me- 
dians are  about  a  grade  above  those  for  Brookline  and  approximately 
equal  to  those  in  the  small  cities. 

In  the  speed  of  division  Winchester  medians  are  above  the  Courtis 
standards  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  grades,  but  the  other  three  grades 
are  below.  They  are  below  the  Boston  scores  except  in  the  fourth  and 
seventh  grades.  Winchester  stands  slightly  below  Brookline  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  done  better  than  Brookline  in  the  other  opera- 
tions. The  fourth  and  seventh  grades  in  Winchester  made  scores 
higher  than  those  in  the  small  cities.  The  other  grades  were  some- 
what below. 

In  general  the  speed  shown  in  the  Brookline  schools  is  somewhat 
below  the  Courtis  norms.  However,  grade  4  does  considerably  bet- 
ter, and  grade  7  also  equals  or  exceeds  the  standards  in  all  opera- 
tions except  addition.  Boston  scores  are  higher  than  the  Courtis 
standards ;  so  Winchester  falls  below  these,  generally  by  at  least  one 
grade.  Brookline  is  a  community  which  is  probably  very  like  Win- 
chester, and  in  comparison  Winchester  does  slightly  better.  The 
small  city  medians  are  usually  very  close  to  the  Winchester  scores 
except  that  in  grade  7  the  Winchester  results  are  somewhat  higher 
and  in  grade  8  uniformly  lower. 

In  the  accuracy  of  addition  Winchester  falls  considerably  below 
the  Courtis  standards  and  the  Boston  scores.  There  is  little  or  no 
improvement  in  Winchester  through  grades  5,  6,  and  7.  The  Brook- 
line medians  are  almost  the  same  as  those  in  Winchester,  and  this 
is  also  true  of  the  small  city  scores  except  that  in  grades  6  and  7  the 
Winchester  medians  are  somewhat  lower. 

The  accuracy  scores  for  subtraction  are  about  a  grade  below  the 
Courtis  standards  and  Boston  medians.  They  are  somewhat  better 
than  Brookline  scores  and  almost  the  same  as  the  small  city  medians. 

In  the  accuracy  of  multiplication  Winchester  is  below  the 
Courtis  standards  except  in  grade  7  and  is  below  the  Boston  scores 
throughout.  Brookline  is  lower  in  the  fifth  but  higher  in  the  sixth 
grade.  The  Winchester  scores  are  decidedly  below  the  small  city 
scores  except  in  grade  7. 

In  the  accuracy  of  division  grades  5  and  6  fall  nearly  a  grade  below 
the  Courtis  standards.  Grades  7  and  8  practically  attain  the  stand- 
ards, while  grade  4  is  substantially  above.  Winchester  scores  are 
below  the  Boston  scores  except  in  grades  4  and  7.  They  are  prac- 
tically a  grade  below  Brookline  and  somewhat  below  the  small  city 
standards. 
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In  general,  the  Winchester  medians  are  lower  than  those  with  which 
they  have  been  compared.  The  difference  is  not  always  great,  but  it 
runs  as  high  as  two  grades  in  some  places  and  frequently  is  as  much 
as  one  grade.  There  are  only  a  few  rooms  in  which  the  median  at- 
tainment equals  the  standards  for  the  same  grade.  These  findings 
suggest  that  some  further  emphasis  on  drill  in  the  fundamental 
arithmetical  operations  will  be  profitable  to  the  pupils  making  low 
scores. 

COURTIS  TESTS. 

Intcrnchool  comparison  of  grade  medians. 


Num- 
ber 
cases. 

Addition. 

Subtraction. 

MtirtlpHeatlon. 

Division. 

Grade  and  school. 

At- 
tempts. 

Accu- 
racy. 

* 

At- 
tempts. 

Accu- 
racy. 

At- 
tempts. 

Accu- 
racy. 

At- 
tempts. 

f 

Aceo- 

racy. 

121 

6.5 

59.4 

8.4 

77.1 

7.6 

68.5 

5.5 

i 

71.5 

Chanin 

17 

14 
12 
12 
21 
11 
34 

130 

6.5 
7.0 
7.6 
6.5 
8.0 
7.7 
5.6 

7.4J 

65.6 
70.0 
61.0 
70.0 
6ft.  0 
65.0 
51.9 

9.8 

8.5 
8.5 
9.0 
9.5 
9.0 
6.0 

88.9 
70.0 
74.3 
75.0 
84.0 
96.7 
65.0 

7.5 
6.7 
7.0 
8.0 
7.8 
7.7 
8.9 

57.5 

60.0 
88.4 
80.0 
65.0 
73.3 
53.7 

5.5 

4.0 
7.5 
6.0 
10.8 
6.0 
3.2 

72.5 

Oifford 

55.0 

Highland 

85*0 

Mvstic 

ltumf  r4 

96.9 

Washiest  on 

85.0 

Wyir.an *.,..,....,.. 

89.8 

Grade  V 

69.2 

8.5 

81.9 

7.3 

69.2 

5.7 

69.8 

Chapin 

11 
24 
12 
37 
24 
20 

135 

6.8 
8.5 
6.5 
8.2 
6.5 
7.3 

62.5 

70.8 
57.5 
73.0 
80.0 
75.0 

7.6 
8.5 
8.5 
8.0 
8.5 
8.6 

88.0 

81.2 
85. 7 
81.8 
69.8 
82,0 

7.5 
8.4 
7.8 

7.7 
6.8 
6.7 

42.0 

78.7 
75.0 
64.0 
75.0 
67.7 

6.5 

7.2 
4.5 
5.2 
6.3 
5.4 

56.5 

Chanin 

67.5 

(•ifford - 

68.8 

Giffrrd 

8.10 

Washington 

69.9 

Wy  man 

77.7 

Oradc  VI 

8.4 

63:3 

10.2 

81.3 

8.6 

69.7 

6.5 

80.9 

Cbn-  in '.. 

31 
34 
36 
34 

8.8 
9.1 
9.0 
6.7 

66.7 
59.4 
66.4 

63.8 

11.6 

10.5 

11.6 

9.7 

81.7 
84.1 

87.3 
70.0 

9.0 
8.8 
9.9 
7.6 

73.3 
75.0 
75.0 
61.9 

7.3 
5.8 
7.5 
6.4 

77.7 

Wa  \  1  oi  cfl .  -7 

80.0 

96.8 

YV'aiieirh  *. 

69.0 

138 

9.1 

66.8 

11.5 

85.1 

ias 

84.6 

18.6 

97.8 

Prin  o 

38 
28 
38 

145 

34 
59 
36 
36 

10.6 
8.3 

8.6 

9.0 

71.9 
60.8 
61.6 

72.8 

13.7 

11.9 

9.1 

93.1 

90.8 
68.3 

10.5 

9.5 
16.8 

84.6 

62.8 
87.7 

18.6 

8.7 
8.6 

97.8 

100.0 

"Wadlcigh-5 

(1.5 

Grade  VIII 

11.0 

86.7 

9.1 

74.4 

8.7 

80.7 

Wa«lki*h 

0.5 

8.0 

10.1 

10.5 

73.7 
72.2 
68.8 
74.5 

10.9 
10.7 
10.8 
11.5 

85.4 
88.0 
82.7 
87.0 

8.8 
9.1 
9.7 
9.4 

71.9 
72.9 
61.1 

78.7 

8.5 
8.0 
8.8 

88.3 

Wadk4kt 

87.5 

85.5 

Wad  Hugh 

ioao 

e  . 
radr 
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Comparative  data. 


Grades. 

Winchester, 
1920. 

Courtis, 
norms. 

Boston, 
May,  1916. 

Brookline, 
1915. 

Small  cities, 
June,  1916. 

Rate. 

Accu- 
racy. 

Rate. 

Accu- 
racy. 

Rate. 

Accu- 
racy. 

Rate. 

Accu- 
racy. 

Rate. 

Accu- 
racy. 

4... 

IN  ADDITION. 

6.5 
7.6 
8.4 
9.1 
9.6 

8.4 

8.5 

10.2 

11.5 

11.0 

7.6 
7.3 
8.6 
10.5 
9.1 

5.5 

5.7 

6.5 

10.1 

8.7 

59.4 
69.2 
63.3 
65.8 
72.8 

77.1 
81.9 
81.3 
85.1 
85.7 

63.5 
69.2 
69.7 
81.0 
74.4 

71.5 
69.2 
80.9 
90.0 
89.7 

7.4 

8.6 

9.8 

10  9 

11.6 

7.4 

9.0 

10.8 

11.6 

12.9 

6.2 

7.5 

9.1 

10.2 

11.6 

4.6 
6.1 
8.2 
9.6 
10.7 

64 
70 
73 
75 
76 

80 
83 
86 

86 
87 

67 
75 
78 
80 
81 

67 
77 
87 
90 
91 

8.0 

9.4 

11.1 

12.3 

13.7 

7.6 

9.3 

11.1 

12.2 

13.6 

6.2 

7.7 

9.4 

10.5 

11.6 

4.8 

6.5 

8.7 

10.2 

12.2 

67 
71 
75 
76 
78 

82 
85 
87 
87 
89 

67 
76 
79 
81 
83 

65 
81 
87 
90 
92 

6.7 
7.8 
8.9 
9.8 
10.2 

7.3 

8.6 

9.7 

11.2 

12.1 

6.3 
7.5 

8.8 
10.0 
11.0 

4.5 
5.7 
7.8 
9.6 
10.4 

60 

5 

8 
8 

62 

67 

68 

6 

71 

7.., 

72 

8... 

IN  SUBTRACTION. 

74 

4... 

76 

5 

8 
9 

75 
80 

82 

6 

84 

7 

85 

8 -. 

85 

4... 

IN  MULTIPLICATION. 

68 

5 

6 
7 

67 
75 

76 

6 

79 

7 

80 

8 

81 

4... 

IN  DIVISION. 

59 

5 

6 

8 

80 
88 

77 

6 

87 

7 

91 

8 

93 

• 

THE  AYRES  SPELLING  TEST. 


In  testing  the  spelling  ability  of  the  children  of  the  Winchester 
schools  the  Ayres  Spelling  Scale  was  used.  The  scale  is  made  up  of 
1,000  words  most  commonly  used  in  correspondence,  business,  and 
books.  The  words  are  arranged  in  groups  in  order  of  difficulty  as  de- 
termined by  tests  given  in  84  cities.  Ten  words  were  given  each, 
grade,  each  test  being  selected  from  the  group  of  words  upon  which 
the  grade  average  for  84  cities  was  73  per  cent.  In  other  words,  each 
grade  in  Winchester  was  given  a  spelling  test  upon  which  thousands 
of  children  in  the  United  States  in  corresponding  grades  had  aver- 
aged 73  per  cent.    The  tests  used  are  as  follows : 


Fourth  grade.       Fifth  grade. 

1.  Eight.  1.  Sometimes. 

2.  Aboard.  2.  Period. 

3.  Restrain.       3.  Firm. 

4.  Population.    4.  Crowd. 

5.  Figure.  5.  Relative. 

6.  Everything.  6.  Serve. 

7.  Farther.        7.  Due. 

8.  Knew.  8.  Lctlge. 

9.  Fact  9.  Informatio 
10.  Public.         10.  Present. 


Sixth  grade.  Seventh  grade.       Eighth  grade. 

1.  Often.  1.  Meant.  1.  Organization, 

2.  Total.  2.  Distinguish.    2.  Emergency. 

3.  Examination.  3.  Assure.  3.  Appivchite. 


4.  Marriage. 

5.  Opinion. 

6.  Witness. 

7.  Theater. 

8.  Simply. 
.  9.  Course. 
10.  Doubt 


4.  Probably.  4.  Sincerity. 

5.  Responsible.    5.  AtlilHie. 

6.  Difficulty.  6.  Extreme. 

7.  Develop.  7.  Practical* 

8.  Material.  8.  Proceed. 

9.  Senate.  9.  Cordially. 
10.  Agreement   10.  Character. 
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Result*  of  spelling  test. 


OradoIV. 

Grade  V. 

Gn.dc  VI. 

Gride  VII. 

Onde  VIIL 

School!. 

fi 

11 

II 

a 

ll 

II 

if 

i\ 

11 

li 

1 

j|'|| 

!i 

| 

':.<  3 

» 

ii! 

S3  < 
W  U 

30  '  TOO 

<-■'■  r. 

i 

IS     148 

X)» 

u 

m 

SK.1 

a 

w 

70.1 

W«h„^oo 

M 

rat 

*.? 

"Is" 

71.7  |    77 

«m 

02.7 

lit  ,1,007     711 

m 

mi 

Ml 

ra.o 

hj 

i/. 

73  0 

ComUoed 

117  |  W3 

71-0 

in 

n 

BO  1 

nil 

HO  ,1.007     Til 

'"1 

""\ In° 

-  Results  Of  spelling  tetta. 


Prhools  Hid  Kfiides. 


The  words  selected  from  the  spelling  tests  were  so  chosen  that  the 
standard  average  score  is  73  per  cent.  In  every  grade  but  the  eighth 
the  Winchester  schools  fall  below  this  standard.  In  grades  4  and  6 
it  amounts  to  only  about  one-half  a  word.  The  8fth  grade  falls  10 
per  cent  below  the  standard,  which  means  that  out  of  10  words  the 
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pupils  misspelled  one  more  than  the  average  group.  The  seventh 
grade  falls  nearly  13  per  cent  below  the  standard. 

There  are  variations  of  considerable  magnitude  between  the  scores 
of  various  schools,  and  some  of  these  scores  surpass  the  standard  to 
considerable  degree. 

Reference  to  the  table  in  which  the  results  are  tabulated  separately 
for  the  boys  and  the  girls  showed  that  the  girls'  averages  are  con- 
sistently higher. 

THE  SILENT  READING  TEST. 

To  test  the  reading  ability  of  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  Winchester,  the  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Tests,  Form  2,  de- 
vised by  Walter  S.  Monroe,  were  given.  This  test,  samples  of  which 
are  given  here  to  indicate  its  character,  is  a  test  of  both  speed  and 
comprehension  in  reading. 

Grades  3,  4,  and  5. 


City State Date 

Pupil's  name Age Grade- 
School Teacher 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  GIVING  THE  TEST. 

After  telling  the  children  not  to  open  the  papers,  ask  the  children  on  the 
front  seats  to  distribute  the  papers,  placing  one  upon  the  desk  of  each  pupil 
in  the  class.  Have  each  child  fill  in  the  blank  space  at  the  top  of  this  page. 
Then  make  clear  the  following : 

INSTRUCTIONS   TO  BE  READ   BY  TEACHER   AND   PUPILS   TOGETHER. 

This  brief  test  is  given  to  see  how  quickly  and  accurately  pupils  can  read 
silently.    To  show  what  sort  of  test  it  is,  let  us  read  this : 

I  am  a  little  dark-skinned  girl.  I  wear  a  slip  of  brown  buck- 
skin and  a  pair  of  soft  moccasins.  I  live  in  a  wigwam.  What 
kind  of  girl  do  you  think  I  am? 

Chinese  French  Indian  African  Eskimo 

The  answer  to  this  exercise  is  "  Indian,"  and  it  is  to  be  indicated  by  draw- 
ing a  line  around  the  word.  The  test  consists  of  a  number  of  exercises  like 
this  one.  In  some  of  the  exercises  you  are  told  to  draw  a  line  around  the 
word  which  is  the  right  answer,  or  to  mark  it  in  some  other  way,  and  in  some 
you  are  to  write  out  your  answer.  If  an  exercise  is  wrong  it  will  not  count, 
so  it  is  wise  to  study  each  one  carefully  until  you  know  exactly  what  you 
are  asked  to  do.  The  number  of  exercises  which  you  can  finish  thus  in  five 
minutes  will  make  your  score;  so  do  them  as  fast  as  you  can,  being  sure  to 
do  them  right.  Stop  at  once  when  time  is  called.  Do  not  open  the  papers 
until  told,  so  that  all  may  begin  at  the  same  time. 

The  teacher  should  then  be  sure  that  each  pupil  has  a  good  pencil  or  pen. 
Note  the  minute  and  second  by  the  watch  and  say,  u  Begin." 
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ALLOW  EXACTLY  FIVE  XTfTOYES. 

Answer  no  questions  of  the  pupils  which  arise  from  not  understanding  what 
to  do  with  any  given  exercise. 

When  time  is  up,  say  "  Stop  "  and  then  collect  the  papers  at  once. 

No.  1  (Rate  value  9;  comprehension  value  1.1). 

The  little  red  hen  was  in  the  farmyard  with  her  chickens,  when  she  found 
a  grain  of  wheat    "  Who  will  plant  this  wheat?"  she  said. 

Draw  a  line  under  the  word  which  tells  where  the  little  red  hen  was. 
barn  chicken  house  feed  bin  farmyard 

No.  2  (Rate  value  9;  comprehension  value  1.1). 

Nowhere  In  the  world  do  the  children  have  so  many  good  times  as  in  Japan. 
They  are  allowed  to  play  anywhere,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  toys  and 
for  their  amusement. 

Are  the  children  of  Japan  happy?    Answer  with  "Yes"  or  ttNo.w 


No.  8  (Rate  value  6;  comprehension  value  1.3). 

I  have  red,  yellow,  and  blue  flowers  in  my  hand.    If  I  place  the  red  and 
yellow  flowers  on  the  chair,  which  color  do  I  still  have  in  my  hand? 


No.  4  (Rate  value  7;  comprehension  value  1.4). 

A  donkey,  a  cat,  and  a  dog  went  for  a  walk.    After  a  long  time  they  came 
to  a  farmyard.    A  rooster  stood  on  the  gate,  crowing  and  screaming. 
Where  was  the  rooster? 


Grades  6, 7,  ant>  8. 

The  directions  for  giving  the  test  were  the  same  as  for  the  3,  4, 
and  5  grades.    Some  of  the  questions  follow : 

No.  1  (Rate  value  9;  comprehension  value  2.0). 

Mrs.  Bird  was  a  timid,  blushing  little  woman  about  4  feet  in  height,  aid 
with  mild  blue  eyes,  and  a  peachblow  complexion,  and  the  gentlest,  sweetest 
voice  in  the  world. 

How  tall  was  Mrs.  Bird? 


No.  2  (Rate  value  7;  comprehension  value  2.1). 

Carbon  dioxide  is  injurious  to  people.    Plants  give  off  carbon  dioxide  at 
night  and  take  it  up  in  the  daytime. 
Is  it  a  good  plan  to  have  plants  in  the  room  where  you  sleep? 


No.  3  (Rate  value  13;  comprehension  value  2.7). 

Everyone  hates  a  tattler.  The  tattler  is  the  object  of  disgrace  on  any  play- 
ground.  But  everyone  respects  a  truth  teller  when  wrong  has  been  done.  A 
little  girl  of  9  was  brought  into  court  as  a  witness  to  tell  all  she  knew  of  a 
crime  that  had  been  committed. 

Will  she  be  disgraced  if  she  tells  what  she  knows?   Answer  "  Yes  H  or  M  No.w 
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Result 8  of  reading  tests  tubulated  (median  score* — rate  and  comprehension). 

Monroe  readiag  teat  grade  medians. 


<■■ 

■ 

Grade  IV. 

Grade  V. 

OndeVI. 

Ond*  VII. 

Grade  VIII. 

Sohooto. 

4 

19 
14 

12 

11 

• 

101 

106, 

o  e 
(JJS 

14 
19 

2$ 

S3 

P. 

& 

10 

28 

11 
40 

• 

s 

101 

108 

108 
114 

§§ 

O  9 

14.6 

18 

20 
21 

4 

S 

30 

S 

as 

OS 

108 

pV2 
§§ 

OJ3 

Q. 

as 

II 

o  o 

A 

& 

a 

OS 

4  d 

19 

Clifford 

. 

1 

108  19.5 

105       18 

Hf;!and 

M"8tic 

Prince 

33 

103 

14 

35 

86 

35 

108 

24 

23 
13 

108       24 

1 

101       18 

1        ~ 

114       21 

1 

22 

108 

22 

Wudleigh 

38 
35 

132 
124 

38 
24 

37 
37 

124 
140 

29 
35 

31     140 
40'     113 
38U8.5 
36     1-10 

37 

36 

108 

18 

31 
143 

108 

21 

32.5 
29 

43 

119 

102 

126.4 
10S 

Grade  totals 

Monroe  standards. 

127 

106. 61      19 
80   14.5 

i 

108.7 
93 

20.5 
20 

186 

117.7 

92 

26.4 
21 

145 

28.5 

24 

145 

34 
27.5 

0BSEBVATI0N8  ON  THE  HEADING  TEST. 

In  this  test  the  grade  medians  for  Winchester,  both  for  speed  and 
comprehension,  exceed  the  standard  median  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Frequently  this  excess  amounts  to  a  full  grade.  For  instance,  the 
"Winchester  sixth  grade  median  is  117.7  for  speed  and  26.4  for  compre- 
hension, which  exceeds  the  standard  both  for  rate  and  comprehen- 
sion of  the  seventh  grade.  In  fact,  the  sixth  grade  rate  in  Win- 
chester exceeds  the  standard  eighth-grade  rate.  Only  a  few  rooms 
in  the  whole  system  fail  to  equal  or  exceed  the  standards. 

There  are  some  variations  among  the  schools.  For  example,  the 
rate  in  the  fourth  grade  varies  from  105  to  114  and  comprehension 
from  14  to  21.  The  rate  and  comprehension  in  the  Chapin  School 
are  uniformly  lower  than  in  the  other  schools.  This  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  children  in  that  school  come  of 
foreign  parentage.  Yet  the  Chapin  School  compares  favorably  with 
the  Monroe  standards. 

The  following  tables  show  the  scores  made  in  Winchester  in  1918 
and  in  1920.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  score  in  1920  is  much 
higher,  both  in  rate  and  in  comprehension,  than  in  1918. 
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Comparison  of  speed  of  silent  reading. 


Grades. 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

vm 

Decern  lx»r,  1918 

83.6 
106.6 

84.3 
108.7 

113.0 
117.7 

112.0 
119.0 

1 

94.0 

May,  1920 

126.4 

Comparison  of  comprehension  in  silent  reading. 


• 

Grades. 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

vm 

Decern  her,  1918 

12.7 
19.0 

14.7 
20.5 

20.6 
26.4 

21.4 
28.5 

2X* 

May,  1920 

34.0 

THE  STONE  REASONING  TEST  IN  ARITHMETIC. 


Although  no  very  scientific  standards  for  reasoning  ability  in 
arithmetic  have  been  developed,  the  Stone  Reasoning  Test  is  U9ed 
more  than  any  other  test  of  this  nature.    The  test  is  printed  here. 

(Solve  as  many  of  the  following  problems  as  you  have  time  for;  work  them 
in  order  as  numbered:) 

1.  If  you  buy  2  tablets  at  7  cents  each  and  a  book  for  65  cents,  how  much 
change  should  you  receive  from  a  two-dollar  bill?     (1.0.) 

2.  John  sold  4  Saturday  Evening  Posts  at  5  cents  each.  He  kept  one-half  the 
money  and  with  the  other  half  he  bought  Sunday  papers  at  2  cents  each.  How 
many  did  he  buy?     (1.0.) 

3.  If  James  had  4  times  as  much  money  as  George,  he  would  have  $  16.  How 
much  money  has  George?     (1.0.) 

4.  How  many  pencils  can  you  buy  for  50  cents  at  the  rate  of  2  for  5  cents? 
(1.0.) 

5.  The  uniforms  for  a  baseball  nine  cost  $2.50  each.  The  shoes  cost  $2  a  pair. 
What  was  the  total  cost  of  uniforms  and  shoes  for  the  nine?     (1.0.) 

6.  In  the  schools  of  a  certain  city  there  are  2,200  pupils;  one-half  are  In  the 
primary  grade,  one-fourth  in  the  grammar  grades,  one-eighth  in  the  high  school, 
and  the  rest  in  the  night  school.  How  many  pupils  are  there  in  the  night 
school?     (1.4.) 

7.  If  3}  tons  of  coal  cost  $21,  what  will  5J  tons  cost?     (1.2.) 

8.  A  news  dealer  bought  some  magazines  for  $1.  He  sold  them  for  $L2Q, 
gaining  5  cents  on  each  magazine.    How  many  magazines  were  there?     (1.6.) 

9.  A  girl  spent  one-eighth  of  her  money  for  car  fare,  and  three  times  as 
much  for  clothes.  Half  of  what  she  had  left  was  80  cents.  How  much  money 
did  she  have  at  first?     (2.0.) 

10.  Two  girls  receive  $2.10  for  making  buttonholes.  One  makes  42,  the  other 
28.    How  shall  they  divide  the  money?     (2.0.) 

11.  Mr.  Brown  paid  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  building;  Mr.  Johnson  p  1 
one-half  the  cost.  Mr.  Johnson  received  $500  more  annual  rent  than  i  '. 
Brown.    How  much  did  he  receive?     (2.0.) 

12.  A  freight  train  left  Albany  for  New  York  at  6  o'clock.  An  express  tn  a 
left  on  the  same  track  at  8  o'clock.  It  went  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  ho.  \ 
At  what  time  of  day  will  it  overtake  the  freight  train  If  the  freight  train  sti  t 
after  it  has  gone  56  miles?     (2.0.) 
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The  time  allowance  is  exactly  15  minutes.  The  problems  are 
graded  in  difficulty,  each  problem  having  a  score  value  commensurate 
with  its  difficulty.  No  credit  was  allowed  for  partially  correct  or 
partially  complete  answers. 

Re  suit  8  of  the  reasoning  test. 


Schools  and  grades. 


Chantn: 

v'.V.'.Y. 

v 

vi 

Gifford: 

IV 

V 

V 

Highland: 

IV 

Mystic: 

IV 

Prince: 

VI 

Vila... 
VII  b... 
Rum  ford: 

IV 

Washington: 

IV 

V 

Wadleigh: 

VI-7.. 

VI-8.. 

VII-5.. 

VII-6.. 

VIII-1.. 

VIII-2.. 

VIU-3.. 

V1II-I.. 

Wyman: 

IV 

V 


Pupils. 


17 
10 
28 
SO 

14 
12 

38 

12 

12 

35 
40 
25 

21 

13 
22 

40 
32 
37 
35 
33 
39 
38 
36 

34 
31 


Total 
examples 

at- 
tempted. 


179 
107 
283 

289 

ne 

109 
331 

113 

130 

328 
412 
255 

184 

97 
151 

415 
311 
395 
364 
358 
400 
388 
392 

292 
278 


Total 

examples 

correct. 


20 

16 

89 

174 

41 
42 

130 

20 

40* 

171 
208 
126 

90 

32 
47 

258 
156 
246 
258 
251 
278 
232 
306 

40 
124 


Percent 

of 
accuracy. 


11.1 
15.0 
31.4 
60.5 

35.3 
38.5 
39.3 

17.7 

30.7 

52.1 
50.5 
50.9 

48.8 

33.0 
31.1 

62.1 
50.1 
62.3 
72.9 
72.1 
69.6 
60.0 
78.0 

13.7 
44.6 


Total 
credits. 


23. 

16. 

90. 

211. 


42.4 

44.6 
140.1 

19.0 

36.8 

100.4 
270.8 
136.6 

93.8 

34.2 
49.0 

304.6 
185.4 
280.6 
313.6 
320.8 
342.0 
268.2 
413.6 

40.6 
130.2 


Average 
credits 

per 
pupil. 


1.4 
1.6 
3.3 
7.1 

3.0 
3.7 
3.7 

1.6 

3.1 

5.4 
6.8 
5.5 

4.5 

2.6 
2.2 

7.6 
5.8 
7.6 
9.0 
9.7 
8.8 
7.1 
11.5 


Average 

attempts 

per 

pupil. 


Average 

examples 

right  per 

pupil. 


10.6 


10. 

10. 

9. 

8. 
9. 


8.7 

9.4 

10.8 

9.0 
10.3 
10.2 

8.8 

7.4 
6.8 

10.4 
9.4 
10.7 
10.4 
10.8 
10.3 
10.2 
10.9 

8.6 
9.0 


1.2 
1.6 
3.2 
5.8 

3.0 
3.6 
3.4 

1.7 

3.3 

5.0 
6.2 
5.0 

4.3 

2.4 
2.1 

6.5 
4.9 
6.7 
7.4 
7.6 
7.1 
6.1 
8.5 

1.2 
4.0 


Grade  averages  in  the  reasoning  test. 


Grade. 


Grade  IV.. 
Grade  V.. . 
Grade  VI.. 
Grade  VII. 
Grade  VIII 


Pupils. 


m 

141 
137 
137 
146 


Total 
examples 

at- 
tempted 


1.111 
1,?59 
1,344 
1,426 
1,528 


Total 

examples 

correct. 


283 
4(8 
759 
818 
1,067 


Percent 

of 
accuracy. 


25.5 
34.8 
56.4 
68.8 
69.4 


Total 
credits. 


290.4 
470.3 
892 

1,001.? 

1,344.6 


Average 
credits 

per 
pupil. 


2.4 
3.3 
6.5 
7.3 
9.2 


Average 

attempts 

per 

pupil. 


9.0 

8.9 

9.8 

10.4 

10.5 


Average 

examples 

right 

pupil. 


2.3 
3.2 
5.5 
0.1 

7.3 


Winchester  compared  with  other  communities  in  average  credits  per  pupil 


Cities. 

Grades. 

IV 

V 

VI 

vu 

vra 

2.4 

3.3 
4.0 
2.2 
3.7 

6.5 
6.2 
3.9 
6.4 
4.4 
3.0 
5.0 

7.3 

9.2 

BrookUne.  1914(..........T..,r T,„T.T1.Ttf 

5.8 
8.6 
6.6 
4.0 
7.6 

7.7 

Salt  Lake  City 

10.5 

7.6 

1.0 

1.6 

6.4 

Fall  River.  1916 
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Such  a  test  as  this  throws  light  on  two  important  phases  of  the 
arithmetic  work  of  the  schools — the  rate  of  speed  with  which  chil- 
dren solve  reasoning  problems  and  the  accuracy  of  their  work.  Given 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  classes  and  the  number  of  examples  at- 
tempted, and  the  average  rate  per  pupil  can  easily  be  found.  Given, 
in  addition,  the  number  of  examples  solved  correctly,  and  the  aver- 
age of  accuracy  for  classes,  for  grades,  for  schools,  and  for  the  entire 
system  can  be  determined.  The  preceding  tables  show  these  facts 
for  Winchester. 

The  Winchester  medians  are  for  the  most  part  higher  than  any  of 
the  other  scores,  with  the  exception  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  scores. 
The  Brookline  and  Winchester  scores  are  practically  the  same. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Winchester,  although  falling  below  the  other 
communities  in  scores  made  in  the  fundamental  operations,  does 
relatively  better  than  the  same  communities  in  the  problem  test,  which 
requires  mastery  of  the  fundamental  processes  and  reasoning  power 
as  well.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  grade  8,  instead  of  falling  below 
grade  Y,  as  in  the  Courtis  tests,  is  now  substantially  above.  These 
facts  suggest  that  Winchester  may  have  struck  a  proper  balance 
in  the  amount  of  drill  in  arithmetic. 

2.  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  survey  commission  to  measure 
the  results  of  the  teaching  in  the  Winchester  High  School  by  means 
of  some  of  the  tests  that  have  lately  been  devised  for  the  achievement 
of  pupils  in  high-school  subjects.     Relatively  few  of  these  high- 
school  tests  have  as  yet  been  thoroughly  standardised ;  and  therefore 
the  results  are  relatively  far  less  significant  than  the  results  in  ele- 
mentary work,  wherein  the  tests  used  afford  norms  for  comparison 
based  on  the  achievements  of  large  numbers  of  pupils  in  many  typical 
localities.     Nevertheless,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  use  as  many 
such  tests  as  were  available  and  could  be  given  without  too  much 
disturbance  of  the  school  program.    In  making  choice  among  avail- 
able tests  the  aim  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  select  those  which  seemed 
to  have  the  most  merit  for  testing  purposes  for  the  type  of  school 
under  investigation,  giving  preference,  where  there  was  opportunity 
for  choice,  to  such  as  have  been  most  thoroughly  standardized  or 
have  been  used  in  other  surveys.    Thus  the  results  of  the  testa,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  afford  a  means  of  comparing  the  results  of 
teaching  in  Winchester  High  School  with  that  in  other  schools. 

Such  comparison  is  useful  as  an  end  in  itself;  but  perhaps  th* 
greatest  value  in  the  tests  consists  in  giving  the  teachers  experience 
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in  their  use.  By  such  means  only  can  teachers  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  of  objective  measurement  of  the  results  of  their 
work.  Moreover,  it  is  only  by  much  experience  with  the  tests  that 
the  enthusiasm  and  initiative  of  teachers  can  be  enlisted  in  the  work 
of  improving,  standardizing,  and  extending  them,  so  that  they  can 
be  used  as  measuring  rods  for  evaluating  the  absolute  achievements 
of  pupils,  the  rates  of  their  progress  in  learning,  and  the  relative 
merits  of  the  different  methods  of  instruction  that  may  be  used. 

The  tests  were  given  by  the  teachers  with  the  assistance  and  under 
the  general  direction  of  a  member  of  the  survey  commission. 

ALGEBRA  TESTS. 

Monroe's  Standard  Research  Tests1  in  Algebra  were  given  on 
May  4  to  all  pupils  in  the  ninth  grade  and  to  the  16  pupils  of  the 
twelfth  grade  in  the  class  in  review  algebra,  those  reviewing  the 
subject  in  preparation  for  college  entrance  examinations. 

The  contents  of  the  tests  are  as  follows : 

I.  Multiplication  of  a  binomial  by  a  numerical  factor,  39  examples  typical  of 
the  7  possible  forms.    1$  minutes. 

II.  Reduction  of  fractional  expressions  to  a  common  denominator.  3  minutes. 

III.  Finding  the  value  of  x  in  equations  of  the  form  ±ax=±t>1  leaving  the 
result  in  fractional  form.    27  examples.    1  minute. 

IV.  Transposition.    14  examples.    2  minutes. 

V.  Collection  of  terms.    14  examples.    3  minutes. 

VI.  Complete  solution  of  simple  equations.    14  examples,  12  minutes. 

The  first  four  tests  were  given  on  one  clay,  and  the  last  two  on  the 
following  day.  I'he  tests  were  scored  by  the  teachers,  and  the 
report  blanks  filled  according  to  the  printed  directions  accompany- 
ing the  score  sheets.  The  collective  results  are  presented  in  the 
tables  which  follow. 


*  For  more  detailed  information  about  these  tests,  see  Monroe,  De  Vom,  and  Kelly,  Edu- 
cational Measurements,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1917,  pp.  224-33.  Also  School  Review,  23 : 
159-171. 
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Monroe's  Standard  Research  Tests  in  Algebra.     (Speed.)     Grade  IX. 


Number  attempted. 

— — — 

Tests. 

I 

II 

ra 

IV 

V 

VI 

0 

2 
2 
4 

12 
9 

21 
9 
2 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
2 

5 
5 

10 
6 

4 
5 
5 

4 
4 
3 
3 
2 

4 
0 
0 
1 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

} 

1 
9 
19 
9 
9 

9 
2 
0 
1 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
o 

3 

1 

4 
9 
7 
8 

7 
11 

7 
1 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

9 

1 

4 

2 

j 

3 

4 

4 

5 

1 
0 
1 
2 
7 

5 
5 
8 
11 
6 

2 
4 
3 
1 
1 

1 
0 

9 

5 

7 

6 

10 

7 

7 

8 

10 

t 

9 

10 

9 

11 

A 

12 

fl 

13 

a 

14 

o 

15 

o 

16 

A 

17 

A 

18 

A 

19 

0 

20 

A 

21-27 

A 

Total 

63 

12.7 

12.5 

+0.* 

63 

5.1 

4.6 

+0.5 

63 

7.9 

9.0 

-1.1 

63 

8.1 

8.8 

-0.7 

62 

9.7 

10.7 

-1.0 

o 

Median  W.  H.  S 

7  4 

Standard 

77 

Difference 

— OlI 

Monroe  Standard  Research  Tests  in  Algebra.    (Accuracy,  per  cent  correct.) 

Oiade  IX. 


Per  cent  correct. 

Teste 

» 

I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

100 

30 

11 

5 

7 

0 

1 
0 
2 
5 
0 
2 

1 
0 
2 
1 
6 

5 
2 
6 
9 
1 
30 

35 

2 
5 
2 

4 

2 
0 
3 
1 
1 
8 

35 
2 

12 
6 
2 

1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
3 

8 

12 

13 

8 

6 

8 
2 
0 
1 
0 
5 

a 

90-99 

t 

80-89 

a 

70-79 

t 

60-69 

2 

50-59 

s 

40-19 

$ 

30-39 

« 

20-29 

« 

10-19 

19 

0-9 

so 

Total 

63 

63 

63 

63 

•1 

© 

Median  W.  H.  S 

98.6 
96.0 

20.6 
39.0 

100 
100 

100 
96 

81.5 
77.0 

11.  s 

32.0 

T>iflF«rwice  --....,,.  r «,,,  T , T  r  -  -  - 

+2.6 

-18.4 

0 

+4 

+4.5 

—20.5 
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Monroe* 9  Standard  Research  Tests  in  Algebra.     (Speed,  number  attempted.) 

Grade  XII. 


Number  attempted. 

Tests. 

I 

n 

in 

IV 

V 

VI 

2 

2 

i 

5 
0 

2 
5 
1 

3 

4 

1 

6 

1 
1 

0 
2 
2 

1 
0 
2 
3 
1 

0 
0 
2 
0 
1 

1* 

2 
1 
3 
3 
1 

2 
2 
0 
2 

2 

7 

3 

8 

1 
1 
1 

2 
3 
3 
5 

4 

9 

3 

10 

1 

1 
0 
1 
0 
2 

4 
1 
2 
1 
1 

0 
•     0 

1 
1 

2 

11 

0 

12 

1 

13 

14 

15 

l« 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Total 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Melian  w.  Ff .  S 

16.7 
14.5 

5.0 
5.4 

13.5 
11.5 

9.7 
10.2 

13.0 
11.2 

8.5 

fttanriari  o.  JX 

8.3 

Difference 

+2.2 

-0.4 

+2.0 

-0.5 

+1.8 

+0.2 

t 

Monroe's  Standard  Research  Tests  in  Algebra. 

Grade  XII. 


(Accuracy,  per  cent  correct.) 


Per  cent  correct. 

Tests. 

I 

II 

in 

IV 

V 

VI 

100 •. 

9 
4 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
5 
2 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
3 

11 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

10 
3 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 
6 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

90-99 

1 

80-89 

0 

2 

60-60 

2 

50-59 

3 

40-49 

2 

3 

1 

10-19 

0 

9-0 

2 

Total 

16 ' 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Melian  W.  H.  S 

100 
96 

65 
39 

100 
100 

100 
96 

91.7 
77 

50 

Standard  C  IX 

32 

Pifferemce, ,-r ■,-..... r  r  ■, 

+4.0 

+26.0 

0 

+4.0 

+14.7 

+18.0 

By  comparing  the  medium  speeds  of  the  63  ninth-grade  algebra 
pupils  in  Winchester  High  School  with  Monroe's  standard  median 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  median  Winchester  speed  is  nearly  the  same 
as  the  median  speed  of  the  2,000  pupils  in  24  cities  from  whose  scores 
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the  standard  medians  are  derived.  The  tendency  of  Winchester 
pupils  is  to  work  one  less  example  m  Test  III,  finding  the  value  of  a?, 
and  to  work  one  less  in  Test  V,  collecting  terras.  In  the  other 
tests,  the  differences  are  fractional,  two  being  lower  and  two  higher 
tlum  the  norm. 

In  accuracy  Winchester  makes  a  good  showing  on  the  four  easiest 
tests  and  a  very  poor  showing  on  the  two  most  difficult  ones — II, 
reduction  of  fractions,  and  VI,  complete  solution  of  simple  equations. 
In  each  of  these  two  tests  30  pupils  out  of  63,  or  nearly  half,  were 
unable  to  solve  correctly  more  than  1  example  out  of  every  10  that 
they  attempted.  Considering  the  easy  character  of  these  examples, 
and  notwithstanding  the  time  limits,  which,  of  course,  were  applied 
to  all  the  2,000  pupils  with  whom  they  are  compared,  these  pupils 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  very  inaccurate  in  doing  the  relatively 
more  difficult  work. 

It  isT  of  courseT  too  late  for  any  suggestions  from  the  commission 
for  applying  remedies  in  the  care  of  this  class;  but  precautions 
may  be  indicated  which  may  prevent  a  repetition  of  these  deficiencies 
next  year. 

1.  Use  similar  tests  at  frequent  intervals,,  study  individual  papers, 
diagnose  weaknesses,  and  prescribe  and  enforce  an  adequate  amount 
of  corrective  practice  and  rapid  drill  with  many  easy  examples  in- 
volving the  processes  in  which  the  students  prove  themselves  to  he 
weak.  By  using  Monroe's  examples  as  models,  the  teacher  can  make 
up  examples  that  are  like  them,  but  with  different  letters  and  numer- 
ical factors.  These  will  have  approximately  the  same  degree  of 
difficulty  and  the  same  forms  as  the  examples  of  the  original  tests. 

2.  Make  three  recitation  sections  in  algebra  in  place  of  the  two 
oversized  ones ;  and  as  far  as  the  limitation  of  the  school-time  sched- 
ule will  admit,  group  the  "  fast "  pupils  in  one,  the  "  medium  "  pupils 
in  another,  and  the  "  slow  n  pupils  in  the  third.  Adapt  the  subject 
matter  r  the  methods  and  the  speed  in  each  group  to  the  median  ability 
of  the  group,  and  shift  pupils  from  one  group  to  another  when  it 
is  found  that  they  will  do  better  work  in  consequence  of  such  a 
shift.  This  plan  might  be  more  easily  feasible  if  the  division  were 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  on  the  basis  of  the  result?  of 
a  group  test  of  general  intelligence,  such  as  the  Army  Test  or  the 
Otis  Test  or  the  Haggerty  Test,  and  the  three-group  principle  applied 
in  all  studies  in  which  the  members  enrolled  are  large  enough. 

Besides  being  useful  in  measuring  the  results  of  teaching  and  tes 
ing  out  methods  and  devices,  these  objective  tests,  like  the  Courti 
arithmetic  test,,  should  find  perhaps  their  greatest  usefulness  as 
means  of  diagnosing  the  deficiencies  of  individual  pupils,  so  boil 
teacher  and  pupil  may  know  in  just  what  processes  the  pupil's  weal 
nesses  lie.  When  this  is  known  additional  practice  on  the  processe 
wherein  he  is  deficient  may  be  provided  for  him.   He  will  tbea  havi. 
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a  strong  incentive  to  correct  by  intensive  application  the  lack  of  spe- 
cific skills  which  cause  his  general  weakness. 

Comparison  of  the  median  speeds  of  the  Winchester  senior  review 
pupils  with  Monroe's  ninth-grade  standards  shows  that  the  median 
speeds  for  the  various  tests  are  very  close  to  the  ninth-grade  stand- 
ards. They  slightly  exceed  the  standard  median  speed  in  I,  multi- 
plication of  binomials  by  single  numerical  factors;  in  III,  finding 
the  value  of  a?  in  equation  of  the  form  ±aay=dbft/  in  V,  collection 
of  terms;  and  in  VI,  the  complete  solution  of  simple  equations. 
They  fall  slightly  below  in  speed  in  III,  reduction  of  fractions  to  a 
common  denominator,  and  in  IV,  transposition.  With  all  these 
operations  there  are  wide  and  not  at  all  regular  variations  among 
them  in  speed. 

With  regard  to  accuracy  these  seniors  attain  median  grades  of 
100  per  cent  in  the  three  easiest  tests,  I,  III,  and  IV;  but  more  than 
half  of  them  are  100  per  cent  accurate  cm  the  examples  attempted 
in  these  processes. 

In  V,  the  next  hardest,  the  median  accuracy  is  91.7  per  cent.  In 
II  and  VI,  the  most  difficult,  their  median  accuracy  as  expressed  in 
per  eent  correct  of  those  attempted  exceeds  median  ninth-grade 
aeenracy  by  26  and  18,  respectively. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  seniors  do  better  than  ninth  graders. 
They  should  be  expected  to.  Three  years  of  high-school  training 
should  do  much  for  them.  So  should  three  years  of  growth  and  gen- 
eral experience.  Besides  that,  there  are  only  16  in  the  class ;  so  they 
should  get  the  benefit  of  approximately  50  per  cent  more  individual 
attention  than  can  be  given  to  an  ordinary  sized  ninth-grade  class, 
while  yet  these  numbers  are  sufficient  to  insure  group  enthusiasm. 
Finally,  all  this  being  allowed,  there  is  a  presumably  still  greater 
factor  to  be  considered.  Probably  most  of  the  bunglers  and  incom- 
petents have  been  eliminated.  Not  all  these  have  dropped  out,  how- 
ever. The  distribution  table  shows  that  3  out  of  the  16  attained  less 
than  10  per  cent  accuracy  in  reducing  fractions.  That  is,  if  these 
3  attempted  10,  they  got  1  right. 

With  regard  to  the  senior  review  class,  "then,  the  test  has  informed 
us  that  the  seniors  who  have  taken  the  review  work  are  much  more 
accurate  than  the  ninth  graders,  but  only  a  very  little  better  in  speed. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  next  year  for  the  teacher 
of  this  class  to  give  the  test  to  all  the  seniors  and  to  learn  by  a  com- 
parison of  median  grades  for  the  practiced  and  unpracticed  groups 
just  how  much  of  the  improvement  of  the  senior-algebra  students  is 
due  to  the  instruction  of  the  review  class  and  how  much  to  the  other 
factors  mentioned. 

The  defective  point  of  the  Monroe  tests  from  the  standpoint  of 
testing  ability  in  algebra  is  that  it  testa  only  the  abilities  in  processes 
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that  should  be  reduced  to  automatism.  There  are  in  it  no  problems 
that  require  the  application  of  algebraic  principles  to  the  solution 
of  problems.  They  do  not  measure  thinking  power  except  in  so  far 
as  automatic  expertness  in  manipulating  algebraic  symbols  correlates 
with  thinking  power. 

henmon's  latin  tests.2 

Vocabulary  Test  A  and  Sentence  Test  I  were  selected.  Test  A  is 
one  of  four  equally  difficult  tests  any  one  of  which  may  be  chosen.  It 
contains  50  Latin  words  the  English  equivalents  of  which  are  to  be 
given  by  the  pupil.  These  are  selected  from  239  words  that  are  com- 
mon to  13  beginner's  Latin  books  and  also  to  Caesar,  Cicero,  and 
Virgil.  Each  word  is  assigned  a  scale  value  according  to  its  difficulty, 
as  determined  by  the  percentage  of  a  large  number  of  pupils  who 
translated  it  correctly,  taking  into  account  the  distribution  of  the 
pupils  in  ability  according  to  the  normal  probability  curve.  The 
words  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  increasing  difficulties  or 
scale  values  from  helium  (0.04)  to  qxiisque  (4.7).  Perfect  score  107. 
Sentence  Test  I  consists  of  10  easy  Latin  sentences  to  be  translated 
into  English.  They  contain  no  word  not  included  in  the  list  of  239 
words  above  mentioned.  Each  sentence  is  assigned  a  scale  vfclue  ac- 
cording to  its  difficulty  ranging  from  "  Vbi  sunt  copiae  hostium'-t 
(1.0)  to  Velim  fratrcm  tuum  roges,  ne  nos  relinquut  (4.6).  They  in- 
crease in  difficulty  or  scale  value  by  steps  of  0.4.    Perfect  score  28.0. 

These  two  Latin  tests  were  given  to  the  pupils  of  all  Latin  classes 
in  the  four  high-school  grades  on  Tuesday,  May  5.  The  time  to  be 
allowed  has  not  been  standardized,  but  following  Prof.  Henmon's  sug- 
gestion 10  minutes  were  allowed  for  the  vocabulary  test  and  15 
minutes  for  the  sentence  test.  These  allotments  proved  to  be  suf- 
ficient.   The  results  are  given  in  the  table  below. 

Henmon's  Latin  tests.* 


VOCABULARY  TEST  A. 


Median  number  correct: 

Winchester  High  School. 

Henmon's  Standards.... 
Median  per  cent  correct: 

Winchester  High  School. 

Homnon's  Standards 

Median  sum  of  scale  values: 

Winchester  High  School. 

Henuiou's  Standards 


SENTENCE  TEST  I. 


Median  sum  of  scale  values: 

Winchester  High  School. 

Henmon's  Standards.... 
Median  percentages: 

Winchester  High  School. 

Hcnmon  's  Standards. . . . 


Grade  IX, 

Grade  X. 

Grade  XI. 

Grade  XIX 

36.0 
33.0 

44.0 
39.0 

47.0 
44.0 

48.3 

45.0 

72.0 
66.0 

88.0 
78.0 

94.0 
88.0 

9&6 

eao 

70.3 
71.0 

87.7 
84.0 

98.7 
96.0 

101 
97 

13.6 

10,0 

20.0 
13.8 

26.2 
18.2 

2& 
2L 

48.6 
25.6 

71.4 
49.-3 

93.6 
65.1 

M. 
74. 

*  These  testa  and  their  derivation  and  uses  are  fully  described  in  tbe  Journal  of  Edu- 
cational Psychology,  8 :  515-38,  58IMJ9.  Nov.-Dec.  1917.  Tbey  are  on  sale  by  Dr.  V.  A* 
C.  Ilenmon,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
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From  a  glance  at  the  results  two  facts  are  apparent : 

1.  There  is  a  consistent  increase  in  median  ability  in  both  tests 
from  the  ninth  graders  to  the  seniors,  as  there  should  be,  indicating 
steadily  growing  power  in  the  classes  from  grade  to  grade  in  both 
vocabulary  and  translation. 

2.  In  sach  of  the  four  grades  the  median  ability  of  the  Winchester 
pupils,  as  measured  by  the  tests,  is  distinctly  higher  than  the  median 
ability  of  the  corresponding  grade  in  about  a  score  of  high  schools 
on  the  achievements  of  whose  pupils  the  standards  are  based.  There 
is  a  slight  exception  in  the  case  of  the  median  sum  of  scale  values 
in  vocabulary  in  the  ninth  grade ;  but  the  discrepancy  is  small  and 
may  be  accidental  or  might  be  reversed  in  another  test  or  with  a 
larger  number  of  pupils.  Another  interesting  feature  is  that  the 
superiority  of  the  Winchester  pupils  with  respect  to  the  standards 
is  noticeably  greater  in  the  case  of  the  sentence  test  than  in  that  of 
the  vocabulary  test.  In  other  words,  they  are  superior  in  the  higher 
and  more  significant  kind  of  ability.  As  is  usual  there  were  wide 
variations  among  the  scores  of  the  individual  pupils,  some  making 
scores  far  above  the  median  and  others  far  below  it.  Incidentally, 
an  interesting  fact  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  textbooks  turned 
up  in  connection  with  the  tests.  The  first-grade  girls  are  segregated 
from  the  boys  and  use  a  text  which  stresses  vocabulary  work,  while 
the  boys  use  another  text  which  stresses  sentence  work.  Both  groups 
ran  true  to  form,  the  girls  doing  better  than  the  boys  with  the  vo- 
cabulary test  and  the  boys  better  than  the  girls  with  the  sentence 
test.  This  might  be  interprfted  as  a  sex  difference,  if  the  books 
used  in  the  two  classes  had  been  the  same ;  but  even  in  that  case  it 
could  not  be  accepted  as  a  conclusion  without  further  testing. 

To  the  extent  then  that  these  tests  are  valid  in  measuring  efficiency 
in  the  teaching  of  Latin  the  results  are  quite  positively  creditable  to 
the  present  conduct  of  that  department  of  the  school  work.  This 
should  be  gratifying  to  the  administration  and  the  community,  be- 
cause in  the  recent  past  complaints  have  been  made  about  the  teaching 
of  this  subject;  and  these  complaints  seem  to  have  been  founded  on 
some  really  existing  defects  in  the  teaching.  Of  these,  the  relatively 
high  percentage,  of  eliminations  and  failures  in  that  subject  shown 
in  a  foregoing  table  give  a  noteworthy  indication.  The  test  indicates 
that  the  changes  made  to  remedy  this  condition  have  been  effective. 

HANDSCHIN's  FRENCH  AND  SPANISH  TESTS.1 

Previous  to  the  survey,  the  teachers  of  French  and  Spanish  had 
ordered  and  received  the  silent  reading  tests  in  these  languages, 

*  These  tests  may  be  purchased  from  the  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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designed  by  Prof.  Handschin,  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
One  of  these  tests  had  been  given  previous  to  the  survey,  and  the 
other  was  given  during  the  progress  of  the  field  work.  These  tests 
are  modeled  after  the  Kansas  Silent  Beading  Test,  and  consist  of 
problematic  questions — 12  in  French  in  the  esse  case  and  14  in 
Spanish  in  the  other.  Each,  question  is  to  be  answered  by  a  single 
word  in  French  or  Spanish,  according  to  the  language  of  the  test, 
and  therefor  each  answer  is  marked  other  right  or  wrong.  They 
are  not  yet  standardized  by  the  evaluations  of  the  questions,  so  the 
teacher  is  directed  to  assign  3  points  to  each  correct  answer.  Per- 
fect score  for  French,  36 ;  for  Spanish,  42. 
The  following  table  gives  the  median  scores: 


Handschin' 8  French  and  Sinrntek  Tests,  \Yi»che$ter  Miph  School. 


Grade. 

Pa- 
pas. 

Paint*  node  (bj  ooveetanwecs). 

Subject 

Be- 
low 

8-tt 

- 

13-47 

18-22 

28-27 

■ 

1 

29-32 

• 

f      1 

3*sT7 

1 

(ttSJL 

FranciilC 

Tenth 

Tenth 

Tooth 

Eleventh 

It 

16 
14 
IS 

4 
8 
4 
1 

4 
5 
6 
3 

4 
1 
I 
4 

2 

2 
2 

7 

. 

■ 

111 

Frcneh  I A 

French  IB 

1 
2 

• 

9 

French  HA 

i 

1 

18 

9 

&l*»r.ish  I A 

Tenth 

0 

0 

1 
3 
0 

4 

3 
6 

10 
2 
4 

2 

0 

U 

Spanish  IB 

Tenth 

0 

1 

15 

Eleventh,... 

B 

17 

i 

■ 

1  Handschin 's  tentative  standard  for  first-year  French,  9th  grade. 
*  liamlschin's  tentative  standard  for  first-year  Spanish,  9th  fxmdo. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Handschin  tentative  standards  are  for 
the  ninth-grade  pupils  in  first-year  French  or  Spanish,  while  these 
pupils  who  are  in  their  first  year's  study  of  these  languages  are  in 
the  tenth  grade,  and  therefore  approximately  a  year  older  than 
those  on  whose  achievements  the  standards  are  based.  Also  second- 
year  pupils  in  both  languages  are  included,  and  these  are  in  the 
eleventh  grade.  The  standards  are  not  very  significant,  being  based 
on  the  achievement  of  only  a  few  pupils. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  of  the  three  sections  in  first-year  French,  the 
median  of  one  equals  the  tentative  standard  for  the  ninth  grade, 
while  one  is  higher  and  the  third  is  lower.  That  in  the  second-year 
or  eleventh-grade  French  is  double  the  ninth-grade  standard. 

In  Spanish  one  tenth-grade  first-year  section  makes  a  median  score 
above  the  tentative  standard,  and  the  other  first-year  section  and 
the  second-year  section  are  two  points  below  the  standard.  These 
results  do  not  seem  to  point  to  any  significant  interpretations  as  to  the 
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general  quality  of  the  teaching,  but  they  suggest  several  pertinent 
queries  for  which,  the  teachers  should  endeavor  to  find  answers : 

1.  Why  did  French  1C  section  do  nearly  25  per  cent  better  than 
French  IB  (whose  performance  was  equal  to  the  tentative  standard), 
while  French  1 A  did  16§  per  cent  worse  than  IB  ? 

2.  Why  does  Spanish  1 A  section  do  20  per  cent  better  than  Spanish 
IB?  It  is  one  point  above  the  Handschin's  tentative  median,  while 
IB  is  two  points  below. 

3.  The  median  performance  of  French  11A,  with  its  extra  year  of 
study,  is  just  about  double  the  median  performance  of  the  three 
first-year  sections  taken  collectively;  a  superiority  of  100  per  sent 
from  one  year  to  the  next  is  rather  unusual  with  most  tests.  What 
are  the  causes  of  it?  How,  if  possible,  may  the  teacher  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  underlying  causes  of  this  success  in  planning  to  im- 
prove next  year's  work? 

4.  Why  have  the  second-year  Spanish  pupils  done  no  better  than 
the  first-year  Spanish  pupils  ? 

These  questions  suggests  the  value  of  such  tests  in  diagnosis. 

sackett's  scale  in  united  states  history/. 

This  test  was  given  to  the  45  pupils  of  the  senior  class  in  American 
history  and  civics. 

Test  I  calls  for  the  reason  for  the  historic  Importance  of  each  of  10  dates, 
lime,  4  minutes. 

Test  II  gives  the  names  of  10  men,  and  the  pupil  Is  required  to  indicate  for 
what  each  was  celebrated.    Time,  5  minutes. 

Test  m  names  10  historic  events  of  Importance,  and  the  pupil  Is  asked  to 
give  the  name  of  the  man  prominently  connected  with  each.    Time,  3  minutes. 

Test  IV  lists  10  important  historical  terms,  such  as  second  Continental 
Congress,  Dred  Scott  Decision,  etc. ;  and  the  pupil  Is  asked  to  define  each  In  a 
short  sentence.    Time,  7  minutes. 

Test  V  asks  the  pupil  to  make  a  list  of  all  the  political  parties  that  have 
arisen  in  the  United  States  since  the  Revolution,  and  to  state  the  principle 
advocated  by  each.    Time,  5  minutes. 

Test  VI  asks  the  student  to  indicate  the  great  decisions  or  epochs  of  United 
States  history.    Time,  5  minutes. 

Test  VII  presents  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States  on  which  the  pupil 
is  to  draw  the  land  boundaries  at  the  dose  of  the  Revolution,  and  indicate,  by 
drawing  boundaries  and  naming,  what  have  beea  the  various  acquisitions  of 
territory  since  that  date.    Time,  5  minutes. 
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Score. 

Number  of  pupils  maMng 

score  Indicated. 

Test  I. 

Test  II. 

Test  III. 

Test  IV. 

TestV. 

Test  VI. 

Test  VII. 

360  and  above 

1 

340-349 

2 
1 
1 

330-339 

320-329 

1 

4 
3 

310-319 

300-309 

2 
1 

1 

290-299 

1 

1 

3 
1 
1 
4 
2 

5 

28^289 

1 

270-279 

3 
2 

1 

260-269 

1 

1 

250-259 

2 

2 

1 

240-249 % 

i 
i 
i 

3 

1 

2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
4 

2 
1 
2 
1 

5 

2 

230-239 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

2 
1 
4 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 

1 

220-229 

4 

210-219 

10 

1 

200-209 

9 

100-199 

1 
1 

2 

180-189 

170-179 

1 
3 
1 
1 
2 

5 

3 

180-169 

2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 

3 

2 

160-159 

8 

140-149 

2 

130-139 

2 

120-129 

2 
9 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 

5 

5 

2 

110-119 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 

1 

1 
4 
1 
3 

3 

100-109 

5 

1 
5 

6 

80-89 

3 

2 

70-79 

5 
1 

60-69 

3 

o 

50-59 

40-49 

1 
1 

2 
3 

•2 
1 
1 

1 

30-39 

2 

20-29 

1 

10-19 

0-9 

1 

4 

6 

Total 

45 

143.7 

154 

149 

90 

45 
155 
179 
176 
121 

45 

145 
126 
171 
106 

45 

168.3 

174 

152 

97 

45 

156.9 

142 

134 

109 

45 

203.9 

365 

203 

141 

45 

Median 

115 

Normal  school 

146 
107 

High  school 

8i 

Directions  for  conducting  and  scoring  the  test  are  given  on  the 
front  and  back  pages  of  the  pamphlet.4 

The  results  of  this  test,  given  in  the  accompanying  table,  show  the 
usual  wide  variations  in  the  scores.  They  show  also  that  the  per- 
formance of  this  class  is  far  above  the  median  high-school  senior's 
performance,  as  expressed  by  Sackett's  standards. 

In  Test  V  on  political  parties  the  median  score  of  Winchester  ex- 
ceeds (by  14.9  points  out  of  a  possible  431)  the  median  score  of  the 
757  university  students  on  which  the  university  standards  are  based. 

In  Test  III  the  Winchester  median  exceeds  that  of  the  university 
students,  but  is  less  than  that  of  the  207  normal  school  students,  who 
in  this  test  stand  highest. 

In  Test  IV,  VI,  and  VII  the  Winchester  medians  are  higher  thai 
those  of  the  normal  school  students  but  lower  than  those  of  th 
university  students. 

«  For  full   accounts  of  this  test  see  Jour.   Educ.  Psych.,   10 :  345-19,  Sept.  19,  an 
8 :  257-74,  May,  1917.     Ttrey  are  on  sale  by  Bu.  Educ.  Research,  Univ.  of  111.,  Urban*,  U 
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In  Tests  I  and  II  the  medians  for  Winchester  lie  between  those 
for  the  normal  schools  and  those  for  the  high  schools,  and  are  nearer 
the  former  than  the  latter.  The  high-school  medians  are  based  on 
the  performance  of  668  pupils. 

These  results  are  very  creditable  to  the  school  and  indicate  live 
teaching  of  history. 

thurstone's  physics  test  i.5 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  tests  designed  by  a  committee  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  to  replace  the 
ordinary  college  entrance  examination  and  to  serve  as  a  part  basis 
for  educational  and  vocational  guidance  after  the  student  has 
matriculated. 

It  consists  of  25  problems,  each  of  which  requires  knowledge  of  an 
important  principle  of  physics  and  the  ability  to  think  straight.  The 
problems  are  simple  and  at  the  same  time  very  interesting.  They, 
constitute  an  excellent  test  of  general  mental  proficiency  in  this 
subject. 

The  time  allowed  is  30  minutes,  and  there  are  more  problems  than 
any  but  a  very  exceptional  student  might  be  expected  to  solve  in  that 
time. 

Every  answer  is  marked  either  right  or  wrong,  and  each  problem 
correctly  solved  counts  one  point. 

The  problems  have  not  yet  been  evaluated  and  standardized  as  to 
difficulty,  and  no  speed  norms  have  yet  been  determined. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  performance  of  the  senior  class 
of  10  boys  on  this  test. 

It  tells  for  each  problem  the  number  out  of  the  10  boys  who  solved 
it  correctly.  It  also  gives  the  speed  and  accuracy  distributions  for 
the  10  boys. 

The  median  score  for  the  Winchester  class  is  9.5  problems  solved 
correctly  in  30  minutes.  Thurstone's  norm,  taken  from  his  curve  for 
472  college  freshmen  and  candidates  for  college  entrance,  is  10.3. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  half  the  boys  did  11  or  better,  i.  e.,  1£  more  than 
the  theoretical  median.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  this  group  of 
boys,  as  a  group,  did  nearly  or  quite  as  well  as  the  472  on  whose 
performance  the  norm  is  based,  half  of  them  ranking  in  the  better 
half  of  the  distribution  of  the  472  and  half  of  them  in  the  poorer 
half  of  this  distribution. 


■These  tests  can  be  bought  from  Prof.  L.  L.  Thurstone,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

The  problems  are  reprinted  in  School  Science  and  Mathematics  for  February,  1920. 
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THURSTOHE'S  PHYKEC8  TWT  ▼.      &BABB  JOI, 


Problem  number. 

Number 

gfpmyjls 

answering 

each 
problem 
correctly. 

flrmnrt 
distribu- 
tion— 
Number 
ofpoytts. 
who  at- 
tempted 

each 
number 
of  prob- 
lems. 

Seore 

distribu- 
ti«a~- 
Number 
erf  pupils 
who  solve 
coYraeUy 

each 
number 
of  prob- 
lems. 

Per  cents 
correctly 
solved  of 
those  at- 
tempted. 

Accuracy 

UOQ — 

Siwi  er 

o(  pupil? 

getCtag 

each 
percent 
correct- 

I 

3 
& 

1 
3 
5 
4 
7 
9 
5 
8 
10 
1 
6 
1 
5 
4 
2 
1 
2 
0 
2 
3 
3 
2 
0 

0-  9 
10-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 
70-79 
80-89 
904fr 
100 

2 

3 

i 

4 

■ 

1 

5         

1 
2 

e 

4 

7 

3 

8 

2 

9 

1 

10 

* •  •««»•••• 

1J 

2 
1 

12 

. 

13 

2 

■ 

14 

■ 

15 

1 

1* 

1 

17 

IS 

10 

2 

1 

W 

::::::::::(:::::::::: 

2f 

2 
1 

2 

2? 

■ 

r:::::::::i::::::.:: 

21 

24.: 

25 

• 

* 

Number  of  nupils 

10 
20 

10 

9.5 

10.3 

10 

Medians .* 

SLi 

Tluirst one's  norm 

: 

This  means  that  they  make  a  satisfactory  showing  among  the  can- 
didates for  admission  to  engineering  colleges  from  other  schools. 
This  achievement  is  on  the  basis  of  a  much  fairer  and  more  efficient 
test  than  those  usually  given  for  college  entrance.  That  it  is  a 
superior  test  was  evidenced  by  the  reaction  to  it  of  the  boys  them- 
selves. They  entered  into  it  with  zest,  and  expressed  themselves  as 
greatly  pleased  with  it  and  interested  by  it.  That  they  were  sincere 
can  not  be  questioned,  for  after  time  was  called  they  remained  in 
the  room  with  the  member  of  the  commission  and  the  teacher,  enthu- 
siastically discussing  the  different  problems  until  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  send  them  away  to  their  other  work.  They  agreed  quite 
positively  and  wholly  spontaneously  that  this  was  a  much  fairer  type 
of  test  of  ability  than  the  eastern  college  examinations;  and  they 
have  a  good  basis  for  judgment,  for  the  college  entra&ce  quest* 
are  used  frequently  as  a  basis  for  practice  and  testing  during  < 
near  the  close  of  the  year. 

THE  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  TEST. 

A  topic  of  general  interest  to  the  pupils  was  assigned  with 
warning  when  they  appeared  in  their  English  classrooms  on  Ma 
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The  time  given  was  40  minutes.  The  teachers  who  had  previous  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  Thoradike's  extension  of  the  well-known 
Hillegaa  "  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Quality  in  English  Compo- 
sitions by  Young  People,"  scored  the  papers.  The  Nassau  County 
extension  of  the  Hillegas  Scale,  by  Trabue,  was  used.  This  scale  was 
selected  because  it  has  been  used  in  several  other  surveys,  and  there- 
fore gave  a  wider  basis  for  comparison. 

The  annexed  table  gives  the  results.  The  steps  of  the  scale  are 
printed  in  the  left-hand  column,  and  the  number  of  pupils  whose 
compositions  were  assigned  each  of  the  scale  values  is  given  in  the 
successive  columns  of  the  right  of  it.  These  are  distributed  by 
grades,  the  totals  for  each  grade  and  for  the  school  being  given  in  the 
last  five  columns.  In  the  columns  2  to  9,  each  of  the  four-grade  dis- 
tributions is  segregated  into  two  groups — those  in  the  commercial 
and  the  general  curriculum,  and  those  in  the  college  and  the  tech- 
nical preparatory  curriculm.  This  enables  a  comparison  to  be  made 
between  the  college  preparatory  and  the  noncollege  preparatory 
groups,  as  to  their  ability  in  composition  as  measured  by  the  scale.9 


Composition  quality. 

I 
1 

! 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 
I 
S 

1 

3 

t 

i 

! 
i 

| 

J 

1 

1 

i 

| 

| 

3 

1 

39 
13 

1 

x 

5.0 

10 
10 

i 

30 
10 

i 

3 
3 

s 

22 

n 

7 

10 

1 
1 

T.2 

a 

Trill 

H 

M 

41 

at 

a 

ai 

M 

33 

108 

at> 

« 

61 

231 

Winrhaatar    B  i  /  h 

J  1« 

0.09 

<.» 

.„ 

« (i 

«.ss 

8.90 

0.M 

5.M 
:  ■!■ 

6'n; 

8.J1 
&-* 
ft  M 
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The  table  reveals  the  following  facts: 

1.  Of  the  ninth  and  twelfth  grade  pupils,  the  range  in  quality  is 
from  3.8  (about  fifth  grade  ability)  by  1  pupil  to  8  by  2  pupils. 
The  range  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  is  from  5  to  8.  Out  of 
281  pupils,  180,  or  64  per  cent,  wrote  compositions  of  quality  5  or  6; 
of  the  seniors  37  out  of  51,  or  72.6  per  cent,  attained  quality  7.2  or  8. 

2.  Quality  7.2  was  attained  by  12.3  per  cent  of  the  ninth  grade, 
31.9  per  cent  of  the  tenth  grade,  39.3  per  cent  of  the  eleventh  grade, 
and  55  per  cent  of  the  seniors. 

3.  Quality  8  was  attained  by  1.8  per  cent  of  the  ninth  grade,  1.4 
per  cent  of  the  tenth  grade,  5.4  per  cent  of  the  eleventh  grade,  and 
17.6  per  cent  of  the  seniors. 

4.  The  median  ability  of  the  Winchester  pupils  as  judged  by  their 
teachers  is  very  close  to  that  of  the  St.  Paul  high  school  pupils  as 
judged  by  Dr.  Trabue  and  his  assistants.  The  median  scores  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  in  Winchester  are  a  little  higher  than 
those  of  the  corresponding  grades  in  the  St.  Paul  high  school,  and 
that  of  the  tenth  grade  a  little  lower.  No  pupil  in  either  Winchester 
or  St.  Paul  reached  quality  9.  The  scores  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  are  much 
higher  than  those  of  St.  Paul  or  Winchester,  both  of  which  are  below 
Trabue's  "  Reasonable  Standards." 

5.  The  college  preparatory  pupils  in  all  four  grades  are  distinctly 
better  than  the  commercial  and  technical  in  composition  ability. 
This  is  what  high-school  teachers  generally  would  have  expected  to 
find.  It  probably  is  due  to  the  fact  that  on  the  whole  the  college- 
bound  group  have  more  intellectual  capacity  and  more  ambition 
than  the  others. 

6.  On  the  whole,  the  test  shows  that  the  results  of  the  teaching  of 
English  composition  in  Winchester  are  about  as  good  as  the  average 
elsewhere,  and  no  better.  This  accords  with  the  judgment  made  by 
observing  the  class  work.  While  the  teaching  was  good  all  along  the 
line,  and  was  especially  to  be  commended  for  the  care  taken  in  culti- 
vating good  English  in  oral  speech,  no  outstanding  feature  of  very 
superior  quality  of  work  was  observed ;  nor  was  there  any  evidence 
of  unusual  enthusiasm  for  literary  study  in  anyof  the  classes.  It 
was  just  good,  conscientious  work. 

TESTS  IN  TYPEWRITING. 

In  the  commercial  department  the  standard  commercial  tests  of  t 
Remington    and    Underwood    Companies    are  given    at    freque 
intervals  throughout  the  year,  both  for  practice  and  for  ratin 
Tests  were  witnessed  during  the  survey  by  a  member  of  the  commi 
sion. 


BESULTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENT  TESTS. 
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The  teacher  keeps  a  record  of  the  scores  made,  and  uses  them  not 
only  for  diagnoses,  conference,  and  advice,  but  also  for  grading  in 
connection  with  promotions.  It  is  the  practice  to  promote  uncon- 
ditionally only  those  who  actually  make  such  progress  that  they  can 
meet  commercial  requirements.  Pupils  who  do  faithful  work  but 
are  below  these  requirements  are  given  credit  for  graduation,  but 
are  shifted  to  other  subjects  and  are  not  allowed  to  go  on  in  type- 
writing. The  same  rule  is  applied  in  bookkeeping.  As  these  courses 
are  frankly  vocational,  this  policy  is  obviously  a  good  one. 

Too  many  schools  turn  out  pupils  with  commercial  diplomas  who 
are  not  capable  of  doing  the  kind  of  work  for  which  they  apply. 
This  discredits  the  school;  and  it  also  makes  waste  of  time  and 
money  for  both  employee  and  employer. 

The  following  tables  showing  the  progress  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grade  pupils  in  typewriting  have  been  compiled  from  the 
individual  records  furnished  by  the  teacher : 

Progress  of  tlve  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  in  typewriting. 


Juniors  (15) — 80  practice  periods. 


November. 


Scores. 

Rank. 

28 

1 

2i 

2J 

2> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

H 

?i 
a 

9 

10 

26 

26 

26 

25 

23 

22 

21 

20 

20 

20 

18 

18 

17 

16 

Medians,  21 

April. 


Scores. 


34 
45 
39 
30 
30 
26 
37 
34 
28 
25 
25 
25 
25 
15 
24 


28 


Rank. 


4* 

1 

2 

7 

3 

4s 

6 

81 

8* 

10 
9 


Gains. 


6 

19 

13 

4 

5 

3 

15 

13 

8 

5 

5 

7 

7 

2 

8 


Rank 

in 
gain. 


6 
1 

3* 

8 

7J 
9 
2 
3* 

3 

7* 

5} 
10 
4} 


Seniors  (15)— 100  practice  periods. 


September. 


Scores. 


54 
46 
46 
43 
41 
41 
40 
40 
38 
37 
37 
35 
33 
32 
22 


40 


Rank. 


1 
2* 

f 

4* 
44 


6 

3 

8 

9 
10 
11 


April. 


Scores. 


59 
60 
49 
45 
49 
44 
54 
49 
42 
40 
37 
39 
39 
39 
39 


44 


Rank. 


2 
1 

4* 
5 

4J 

6 
3 

? 

8 
10 
9i 
91 


Gains. 


5 
14 
3 
2 
8 
3 
14 
9 
4 
3 
0 
4 
6 
7 
17 


Rank 

in 
gain. 


10 
4 

3 

3 

11 

8J 
6 
6 
1 


The  time  given  for  each  standard  test  is  10  minutes.  The  mini- 
mum commercial  standard  is  a  rate  of  40  words  per  minute  sus- 
tained for  10  minutes  with  a  maximum  of  10  mistakes.  The  rules 
of  contest  and  the  printed  test  materials  are  those  adopted  by  the 
Remington  and  Underwood  Companies  for  their  well-known  inter- 
national contests. 

The  score  is  found  by  counting  the  number  of  words  written,  de- 
ducting 10  for  every  mistake,  and  dividing  the  result  by  10.  This 
gives  the  number  of  words  per  minute,  with  the  penalty  for  mis- 
takes applied.  The  minimum  standard  is  a  rate  of  40  words  per 
minute  on  new  material  sustained  for  10  minutes,  with  a  maximum 
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limit  of  10  mistakes.  The  progress  of  the  juniors  was  the  result  of 
80  practice  periods  (40  minutes)  and  thmt  of  the  seniors  of  100 
practice  periods.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  that  the  median 
junior  score  for  the  November  test  was  21  words  per  minute  and  the 
median  gain  made  was  7  words  per  minute,  while  for  the  seniors  ?h? 
median  September  score  was  40  words  per  minute  and  the  median 
gain  was  5  words  per  minute. 

The  final  median  scores  were :  Juniors  28  words  per  minute,  ami 
seniors  44  words  per  minute.  Comparing  the  juniors  with  th* 
standard  it  is  seen  that  all  of  them  started  below  the  standard  on 
the  November  test,  but  that  after  80  practice  periods  one  of  them 
passed  the  standard  and  six  advanced  to  between  30  and  40. 

The  seniors  started  in  the  September  test  with  8  scores  of  40  or 
higher,  the  highest  being  54,  and  after  100  practice  periods  10  of 
them  reached  or  surpassed  the  standard  of  40  words  per  minute  and 
of  the  remaining  5,  1  was  3  words  below  and  4  were  only  1  word 
below. 

This  seems  to  indicate  very  satisfactory  work,  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commission  was  to  be  expected  from  what  they  observed 
as  to  the  methods  of  teaching. 

While  the  results  of  these  studies  with  the  use  of  tests  are  far 
from  ideal  as  means  of  judging  the  quality  of  the  teaching,  yet  they 
seem  to  confirm  the  judgments  of  the  commission,  based  on  observa- 
tion and  on  the  other  criteria  used  in  this  report. 

Probably,  however,  they  should  be  most  useful  in  inciting  the 
teachers  of  Winchester  and  neighboring  schools  of  the  same  class 
to  cooperate  in  thir  use,  and  in  comparing  the  efficiency  of  teaching 
methods  by  means  of  them  and  of  others  that  are  found  to  be 
applicable. 
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Age  distribution,  pupils  enrolled,  24-25. 

Age-grade  distribution,  elementary-school  pupils,.  26. 

Algebra,  tests,  175-180. 

Arithmetic,  elementary  schools,  86-88 ^  test,  162-167,  172-174. 

Attendance,  school,  22-23. 

Attitude  of  pupils,  high  school,  101. 

Ayres,  spelling  test,  167-169. 

Building  and  equipment,  high  school,  155-158.    See  also  Sehoolhouses. 

Cafeteria,  high  school,  management,  152. 

City  funds,  per  cent  apportioned  to  schools  in  various  cities  of  the  United 

States,  14. 
Civics,  elementary  schools,  91-92. 
College  entrance  requirements,  107-1Q& 
College  preparatory  curriculum,  119t, 
College  work,  preparation  of  pupils,  113-114. 
Commons,  high  school,  119. 

Cost  of  educating  one  pupil  for  12  years  in  various  cities  of  Massachusetts,  10. 
Courses  of  study,  aims  and  principles*  79-83;  elementary  schools,  83-95;  high 

schools,  95-104,  115-122.     See  also  College  preparatory  curriculum. 
Courtis  arithmetic  test,  162-167. 
Curriculums.    See  Courses  of  study. 
Directed  study,  high  school,  152-153. 
Discipline.    See  Pupil  self-government. 
Drawing,  high  school,  103-104. 

Educational  and  vocational  guidance,  high  school,  155. 
Elementary  schools,  courses  of  study,  83-95;  results  of  standard  educational 

measurement  tests,  162-174 ;  supervision  and  organization,  104-105. 
Eliminations  and  promotions,  high  school,  132-136. 
English  composition,  test,  186-188. 
Enrollment,  21-22;  Ugh  school,  100-107;  high  school  by  curriculums,  grades, 

and  sexes,  100;  statistics,  35V 
Expenditure  per  pupil,  9-12;  for  total  current  expense,  statistics  of  various 

cities,  11. 
Expenditures  within  the  system,  12T>3. 
Failures  of  pupils,  high  school,  132-136;  statistics,  27-28. 
Financial  support  of  schools,  9-14. 

Foreign  born,  percentage  of  fa  titers  of  public-school  children,  33-34. 
French,  test,  181-183. 
Gardening,  school,  fourth  grades,  76-77. 
Geography,  elementary  schools,  88-90. 
Grading,  elementary  schools,  28-29. 
Grammar  and  language,  elementary  schools,  83-88* 
Gymnastics,  primary  grades,  68-71. 
Handschin's  French  and  Spanish  tests,  181-183* 
Handwork  in  the  grades,  94-95.  m 

Health  activities,  29. 
Heninon's  Latin  tests,  180-181. 
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High  school,  building  and  equipment,  155-158;  college  and  technical  prepara- 
tory curriculums,  109-110;  courses  of  study,  95-104,  115-122;  diminishing 
membership  of  classes  as  they  progress  through  the  grades,  109;  graduates 
attending  colleges  which  report  back  to  school,  114 ;  graduates  in  first  year 
of  college,  114;  numbers  of  recitation  sections  in  each  subject,  130-122; 
organization,  administration,  and  supervision,  149-155;  promotions,  elimina- 
tions, and  failures,  132-136;  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  each 
curriculum  in  ninth  grade,  110 ;  results  of  standard  educational  measurement 
tests,  174-190.    See  also  Winchester  High  School. 

History,  elementary  schools,  90-91;  United  States,  test,  183-185. 

Home  economics,  high  school,  120. 

Housekeeping,  lessons  in  primary  grades,  72-74. 

Industry,  high  school,  120. 

Instruction,  supervision,  high  school,  152. 

Kindergartens,  activities  and  equipment,  48-62;  recommendations,  62-63;  re- 
duces retardation,  49. 

Language  and  grammar,  elementary  schools,  83-86. 

Languages,  modern,  high  school,  95-98. 

Latin,  high  school,  100-101 ;  tests,  180-181. 

Librarian,  needed  for  high  school,  151-152. 

Marks.    See  Teachers'  marks. 

Mathematics,  high  school,  99-100. 

Measurement  tests,  educational,  results,  174-190. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  work-study-play  plan,  37-39. 

Monroe's  standard  research  tests  in  algebra,  175-180. 

Music,  high  schools,  103 ;  primary  grades,  66-67. 

Oral  language,  opportunity  in  primary  grades,  65-66. 

"  Over-age  "  children,  statistics,  25. 

Parents,  statistics  of  foreign-born,  33-34. 

Penmanship,  elementary  schools,  92-93. 

Phonics,  primary  grades,  67-68. 

Physics,  test,  185-186. 

Play,  opportunities  for,  32-33. 

Population,  school.    See  School  population. 

Primary  grades,  63-78. 

Principals,  elementary  schools,  office  hour,  20-21 ;  high  school,  office  hour,  15L 

Promotions,  26-28 ;  and  marks,  high  school,  136-143 ;  eliminations  and  failures, 
high  school,  132-136. 

Property  valuation  per  pupil,  cities  of  New  England,  11. 

Pupil  self-government,  high  school,  153-154. 

Reading,  oral,  lessons  in  primary  grades,  74-75;  primary  grades,  71-72;  silent, 
primary  grades,  75-76. 

Recitations,  socialized,  high  school,  148-149,  154. 

Recommendations,  general  summary,  29-30;  high  school,  118,  158-161;  kinder- 
gartens, 62-63. 

Retardation,  kindergarten  reduces,  49. 

Sackett's  scale,  United  States  history,  183-185. 

School  attendance.    See  Attendance,  school. 

School  committee,  powers  and  duties,  8-9. 

School  enrollment.    See  Enrollment, 

School  population,  21-29.  * 

Schoolhouses,  building  program,  31-47. 

Science,  high  school,  98-99. 
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Silent  reading  test.  109-172. 

Spanish,  test.  181-183. 

Social  subjects,  supervision,  20. 

Spelling,  test,  167-169. 

Stone  reasoning  tefft  in  arithmetic,  172-174. 

Supervision,  elementary  teachers,  14-21;  high  school,  101-104;  special  sub- 
jects, 20. 

Supervision  and  organization,  elementary  grades,  104-103. 

Survey  committee,  personnel.  6. 

Tax  rate  for  schools   (1917-18),  cities  in  Massachusetts.  12. 

Tax  rate  on  estimated  true  valuation  (1917-18)  of  25  towns  and  cities  in  the 
United  States,  12. 

Teachers  (elementary  schools),  preparation  for  primary  grades,  66;  supervision, 
14-21 ;  training,  14-21. 

Teachers  (high  school),  assignments  of  work  and  annual  salaries,  126;  dis- 
tribution according  to  training  and  college  degrees,  123;  experience,  124- 
125;  overloaded,  125-129;  part  time,  129-130;  training,  122-125. 

Teachers,  number  required.  44-46. 

Teachers'  marks,  high  school,  meaning,  136-141. 

Teachers*  salaries,  16-18 ;  high  school,  126-128. 

Teaching,  experience,  elementary  teachers,  15-16;  observation,  high  school, 
148-145;  technic,  high  school,  common  errors,  145-147. 

Thurstone's  physics,  test,  185-180. 

Town  and  school  organisation,  7-9. 

Typewriting,  tests,  188-190. 

Vocational  educatiou,  elementary  schools,  93-94. 

Winchester,  sketch,  7-8. 

Winchester  High  School,  recommendations.  158-161;  statistics  and  activities, 
106-161. 

Work  permits,  number  granted  in  1917-1919,  distributed  by  grades,  23-24. 

Work-study-play  plan,  36-40;  number  of  teachers  required,  45-46. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  high  school  is  the  pupil's  college.  Upon  its  character,  its 
spirit,  and  its  work  depend  not  only  the  knowledge  and  skill,  but 
also  the  ideals  and  mental  attitude  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
men  and  women  who  will  rise  to  positions  of  influence  in  industrial, 
social,  and  civic  life.  The  preparation  and  later  success  of  those  who 
enter  schools  of  higher  learning  also  depend  in  large  measure  on  the 
high  schools,  but  the  character  of  the  high  schools,  including  both 
spirit  and  work,  is  determined  very  largely  by  their  principals.  The 
principalship  of  the  high  school  may  well  be  conceded  to  be  the  most 
important  and  difficult  position  in  the  entire  school  system,  requiring 
of  those  who  fill  it  well  the  highest  type  of  native  ability,  broad  and 
comprehensive  education,  much  professional  knowledge,  and  great 
skill  in  teaching,  in  organization,  in  management,  and  in  leadership. 
Only  men  and  women  of  such  qualifications  should  be  employed  in 
this  position.  To  employ  as  principals  of  these  schools,  organized 
for  boys  and  girls  during  the  golden  period  of  youth,  ill  the  years  of 
early  and  middle  adolescence,  any  other  than  men  and  women  of 
the  best  ability  is  to  court  failure  where  failure  spells  disaster  more 
clearly  than  anywhere  else  in  the  school  system. 

It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  know  just  what  are  the  wages  paid 
principals  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States,  to  what  extent 
these  wages  have  been  increased  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  which 
have  been  marked  by  large  increases  in  wages  paid  in  most  occupa- 
tions and  in  the  cost  of  living. 

This  bulletin,  the  result  of  a  recent  special  inquiry  and  study 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  gives  this  information  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  for  each  of  the  several  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  annual  salary  for  high- 
pchool  principals  for  the  school  year  1919-20  was  only  $1,504.42 — 
ft  little  more  than  the  average  annual  wages  of  good  stenographers, 
about  as  much  as  Pullman  porters  receive  in  wages  and  tips  (the 
figures  are  based  on  personal  investigation),  and  about  $300  less 
than  the  annual -wages  paid  rural  mail  carriers. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  within  the  five  years  from  1914-15 
to  1919-20,  during  which  the  cost  of  living  increased  about  108  per 
cent,  and  wages  paid  in  most  occupations  increased  as  much,  the 
average  pay  of  high-school  principals  only  increased  18.8  per  cent. 
Measured  by  purchasing  power,  the  wages  of  high-school  principals 
in  1919-20  was  only  57  per  cent  of  what  it  was  five  years  before. 

At  the  wages  paid,  can  we  reasonably  expect  to  attract  and  hold 

in  the  principalships  of  the  high  schools  such  men  and  women  as 

are  necessary  for  the  best  results  ? 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
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Certain  facts  of  interest  relating  to  salaries  of  principals  of  high 
schools  arc  now  available  as  the  result  of  a  study  just  completed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  study  is  based  on  returns  from  10,440  high  schools  located  in 
the  48  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  According  to  reports 
from  the  State  departments  of  public  instruction,  thero  were  16,258 
public  high  schools  in  1917-18,  the  latest  year  for  which  full  reports 
have  been  received.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  following  figures 
on  salaries  cover  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  of 
the  country. 

METHOD   OF  INVESTIGATION. 

Each  principal  was  requested  to  report  the  amount  of  salary 
roccived  for  the  school  year  1919-20,  also  the  salary  paid  to  thcx>ccu- 
pant  of  the  same  position  in  1914-15.  Of  the  10,440  principals 
reporting  for  1919-20,  only  7,981  reported  the  salaries  paid  in  1914-15. 

Average  annual  salaries  were  computed  for  each  State  by  dividing 
the  total  amount  of  salaries  received  by  the  number  of  principals 
reporting,  and  for  groups  of  States  by  dividing  the  aggregate  amount 
of  salaries  by  tho  aggregate  number  of  principals. 

Next,  a  distribution  of  salaries  was  secured  for  each  State,  arranged 
in  groups  of  $100  under  $1,000  and  in  groups  of  $250  above  that  sum. 

The  actual  average  was  computed  for  each  group  of  salaries. 
Table  1  shows  the  distribution  of  salaries  paid  in  California  and  Ken- 
tucky, the  two  States  reporting  the  highest  and  lowest  averago 
annual  salaries,  respectively. 

From  this  table  it  will  bo  observed  that  in  1914-15,  in  California, 
155  of  the  salaries  reported,  or  almost  three-fourths  of  the  total,  were 
included  between  $1,500  and  $2,499;  while  in  1919-20  nearly  the 
same  proportion,  or  160  salaries,  was  included  between  $2,000  and 
$3,249.  In  1914-15,  in  Kentucky,  133  of  tho  salaries  reported,  or 
76.4  per  cent,  were  included  between  $600  and  $1,249;  while  in 
1919-20,  170  salaries,  or  75.5  per  cent,  were  included  between  $900 
and  $1,999. 

The  average  annual  salary  reported  in  California  increased  in  five 
years  from  $2,137.51  to  $2,620.09,  or  22.6  per  cent;  in  Kentucky 
tho  increase  was  from  $948.03  to  $1,189.71,  or  25.5  por  cent. 
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Table  1. — Distribution  of  salaries -paid  to  high-school  principals  in  California  and 

Kentucky,  1914-15  and  1919-20. 


Amount  of  salary* 


California. 


1014-15 


f400-»499. . 

500-599... 

eOO-690... 

700-799... 

hOO-800... 

£00-999... 
1,000-1, 2-19. 
1,230-1,490. 
1,  £00-1, 749. 
1,750-1,999. 
2,000-2,249. 
2,250-2,409. 
2,500-2,749. 
2,750-2,099. 
3,000-3,249. 
3,250-3,490. 
3,500-3,749. 
u,  7«>0— «5,  WW. 
4,000-4,249. 
4,250-4,499. 
4,500-4,749. 


NunJ  Avw*? 


ber. 


1 

10 

38 

45 

36 

36 

8 

5 

21 

7 

6 


213 


annual 
salary. 


1800.00 


1,140.00 
1,319.00 
1,591.31 
1,815.33 
2,066.66 
2,360.55 
2,575.00 
2,786.00 
3,000.00 
3,314.28 
3,580.00 


1919-20 


Num- 
ber. 


3 

6 

18 

39 

41 

30 

22 

28 

22 

19 

3 

2 


Average 

annual 

salary. 


1800.00 


■2,137.51 


235 


1,373.33 
1,629.16 
1,836.11 
2,089.66 
2,400.73 
2,574.40 
2,789.54 
3,039.96 
3,297.72 
3,563.15 
3,860.00 
4,000.00 


Kentucky. 


1914-15 


Num- 
ber. 


1919-20 


3 

13 

25 

18 

23 

28 

39 

11 

8 

3 

1 


4,500.00 


•2,620.09 


174 


annual 
salary. 


\verage  Nmn  I  Arm** 


f  470. 00 

544.61 

642.40 

727.77 

807.17 

908.21 

1,085.64 

1,314.54 

1,562.50 

1,833.33 

2,000.00 


3,000.00 


•948.03 


ber. 


1 

5 

10 

14 

18 

36 

71 

17 

25 

11 

7 

6 

2 


225 


annual 


1450.09 

551.00 

633.59 

738.57 

807.59 

923.82 

1,102,07 

1,333.41 

1,541.89 

1,818.  IS 

2,050  « 

2,350.09 

2,650.00 


3,500.0) 


•  1.189.71 


1  Average. 


RANKING   OF  THE   STATES. 


In  Table  2  is  presented  a  summary  showing  the  ranking  of  the  48 
States  according  to  average  annual  salaries  paid  to  high-school  prin- 
cipals. In  column  1  of  the  table  the  number  of  high  schools  in 
1917-18  is  given  for  comparison  with  the  number  of  principals  report- 
ing salaries  for  1919-20. 

The  average  annual  salary  reported  by  the  State  at  the  top  of  the 
list  is  more  than  two  and  one-fifth  times  that  reported  by  the  Stat<3 
at  the  bottom.  The  average  annual  salary  reported  by  the  12  States 
in  the  highest  quarter  is  60.2  per  cent  greater  than  the  average 
salary  reported  by  the  12  States  in  the  lowest  quarter.  The  median 
average  annual  salary  falls  in  the  group  $1,387.20. 

In  only  seven  States,  reporting  684  schools,  or  6.5  per  cent  of  the 
total,  was  tho  averago  annual  salary  of  tho  principal  reported  for 
1919-20  in  excess  of  $1,900. 
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Table  2. 


Nummary  of  high-school  principals  reporting,  and  average  annual  salaries 

for  1919-20,  by  States. 


Total 
number 
of  high 
schools 

in 
1917-18. 

Salaries  of  principals 
in  1919-20. 

Rank 

of 
State. 

States. 

Number 
of  princi- 
pals 
report  ing. 

Average 

annual 

salary. 

16,258 

* 

10,433 

$1,504.42 

2,472  1        1,906        2,026.38  1 

*         i 

t 

23 
269 

£35 
19 

219 

2,620.09 
2,326.52 
2,185.14 
2,278.67 

2,239.21 
2,222.37 
2, 166. 27 
1,881.37 

1,855. 35 
1.773  74 

1 

2 

3 

31  j             23 

29  '             19 

75  .             31 
162  1           118 
7G8  |           610 

141              114 
213  !            143 

4 

5 

6 

7 

New  York 

K 

Montana 

9 

10 

"Wisconsin 

&H5              302  '      J  J  770.  87 
77                53  I       1,742. 83 

11 

12 

Fccond  quarter. 


Colorado 

Vermont 

Illinois 

West  Vii  pinia. 


New  Mexico. 
Washin  'ton. 
Max  v  land... 
Florida 


Delaware 

AVvomine 

Vtah... 

Pennsylvania 


Third  quarter. 


2,919 

142 
79 

167 

43  j 
372  I 
104 
152 

33 

51 

47 

976 

5,136 


2,139  -      1,579.94 


Idaho 

•South  Dakota. 

Minn  sota 

Mississippi 


Orecon 

North  Dakota. 

Main: 

Indiana 


Aikansas.. 
Oklahoma. 

Iowa 

Ohio 


Fourth  quarter. 


Pouth  Carolina. 

Virrinh 

ffroruii 

Tinncssec 


Texas 

Midi-ran 

North  Carolina. 
Nebraska 


Kansas — 
Missouri... 
Alabama. . 
Kentucky. 


150 
201 
169 
261 

213 
183 
211 
759 

238 

481 

821 

1,0.0 


112 

48 

510 

118 

30 

254 

70 

99 

22 

35 

28 

793 

3,038 


1,739.73 
1,731.77 
1,723.75 
1,643.48 

1,627.18 
1,58*.  21 
1,586.78 
1,563.61 

1,553.40 
1,513.50 
1,529.80 
1,521.16 


13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
IS 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 


100 
148 
360 
131 

161 
222 
115 
215 

138 
272 
509 
637 


5,731 


3,350 


225 
432 
406 
298 

849 

m\ 

474 

610 
641 
165 

4zS 


101 
250 
212 
176 

425 
365 

1K4 
326 

«.| 

430  j 

145  j 
225 


1,388.12  j. 


1,502.15 
1,479.30 
1,445.96 
1,419.80 

25 
26 
27 

28 

1,417.32 

1,412.74 

'  1,3S7.20 

1,377.51 

29 
30 
31 
32 

1,369.09 
1,363.68 
1.350.22 
1,325.83 

33 
34 
35 
36 

1,264.70 


1,297.04 
1,291.83 
1,2*5  5 j 
1,274.90 

1,255.94 
1,254.32 
1,231.62 
1,222.26 

1,221.38 
1,194.39 
1,190.09 
1, 18U.  71 


37 
3S 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 

48 


-*- —     —  M  i  . _    __  .  i  ,  ___^_  __ . ___ 

1  The  median  average  r.nnual  salary  /alls  in  the  group  $1,3S7.20. 

Note. — The  District  of  Columbia  is  omitted  from  this  tabulation.  There  are  seven 
high  schools  in  the  District;  the  salary  of  the  principal  is  $2,740  in  six  cases,  and  $3,000 
in  one;  average,  $2,777.14. 
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Table  3  presents  a  annum  My  of  the  salaries  reported,  by  divisions  of 
States,  showing  averages  for  1914-15  and  1919-20,  and  per  cent  of 
increase. 

The  per  cent  of  increase  for  the  5-ycar  period  ranges  from  4.7  per 
cent,  for  the  North  Atlantic  States,  to  34.8  per  cent,  for  the  South 
Atlantic  States.  The  average  for  the  country  is  18.S  per  cent. 
The  North  Atlantic  Division  includes  6  of  the  12  States  in  the  highest 
quarter  of  Table  2,  while  the  South  Atlantic  Division  includes  4  of 
the  12  States  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  Table  2. 

In  these  five  years  the  cost  of  living  increased  108  per  cent,  and 
wages  paid  in  most  occupations  increased  about  as  much.  On  this 
basis  of  purchasing  power,  the  average  wage  paid  principals  of  high 
schools  in  1919-20  was  only  57  per  cent  of  tho  average  wage  for 
1914-15. 

Table  3. — Summary  of  number  of  high-school  principals  reporting  average  annual  sala- 
ries/or 1914-15  and  1919-20,  and  per  cent  of  increase. 


States. 


United  States , 

North  Atlantic  Pivision 

(Maine,  New  Fampshiro,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Now  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.) 

North  Central  rf vision , 

(Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  lfissiurl,  worth  Uakota, 
South  I  akota,  Nebraska,  Kansas.) 

South  Atlantic  rivision , 

(1  cla'H'arc.  Maryland,  r  istrict  of  Columbia,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Caro  ina,  Georgia,  Florida.) 

South  Central  J  ivisi*n . , 

(Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma.) 

Western  J  ivision , 

(Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington, 
Oregon,  California.) 


1914-15 


Number 

of 
principals 
reporting. 


7,061 


1,652 


3,316 


867 


1,375 


871 


Average 

annual 

salary. 


H,  287. 15 


1,682.83 


1,147.73 


1,015.46 


1,03a  25 


1,500.23 


1919-20. 


Number 

of 
principals 
reporting 


10,440 


2,056 


4,445 


1,173 


1,655 


1,111 


Average 

annual 

salary. 


Per 

cent 

increase. 


*1, 508. 23 


1,77147 


1,411.09 


1,360.27 


1,32a  40 


1,80171 


18.  S 


4.7 


22.9 


34.8 


2fc» 
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Table  4. — Number  of  higkrsehool  principals  reported  as  receiving  specified  salaries, 

1914-15  arid  1919-20,  and  average  salaries^  by  States. 


Kan*e  of 
salaries. 


Alabama. 

1400-  1499. 

500-    599. 

600-    609. 

700-    799. 

800-    899. 

900-  999. 
1,000-1,249. 
1,250-1,499. 
1,500-1,749. 
1,750-1,999. 
2,000-2,249. 
2,250-2,499". 
2,500-2,749. 
2,750-2,999. 
3,230-3,499. 
4,000-4,249. 


Total..., 
Arizona. 


$70O-  $799. 
1,000-1,249. 
1,250-1,499. 
1,500-1,749. 
1,750-1,999. 
2,000-2,249. 
2,250-2,499. 
2,500-2,749. 
2,750-2,999. 
3,000^3,249. 
4,000-4,249. 


Total... 

Arkansas. 

$400-1499. 

500-    599. 

600-    099. 

700-    799. 

800-    899. 

900-  999. 
1,000-1,249. 
1,250-1,499. 
1,500-1,749. 
1,750-1,499. 
2,000-2,249. 
2,250-2,499. 
2,500-2,749. 
3,000-3,249. 
3,500-3,749. 
4,000-4,249. 


Total... 

California. 

9800-1899. 
1,000-1,249. 
1,250-1,499. 
1,500-1,749. 
1,750-1,999. 
2,000-2,249. 
2,250-2,499. 
2,500-2,749. 
2,750-2,999. 
3,000-3,249. 
3,250-4,499. 
3,500-3,749. 
3, 7o0*"3, 999 . 
4,000-4,249. 
4,500-4,749. 


Total... 


1914-15 


Prin- 
cipals. 


3 
5 

13 
4 
ft 

13 

26 
8 

26 
1 
2 


Average 
salary. 


108 


1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
1 


14 


$431.66 

542.00 

G37.77 

710.00 

808.00 

915.38 

1,112.69 

1,368.75 

1,630.38 

1,800.00 

2,000.00 


2,800.00 
3,250.00 


>  1,159. 22 


750.00 
1,205.00 
1,400.00 
1,643.89 
1,800.00 
2,000.00 


3,000.00 


»lf  606. 90 


21 

7 

16 

11 

33 

5 

7 

1 


105 


440.00 


649.28 

737.85 

806.25 

913.63 

1,080.45 

1,354.00 

1,542.65 

1,800.00 


2,600.00 
3,000.00 


1983.38 


1 
1 

10 

38 

45 

36 

36 

8 

5 

21 

7 

5 


800.00 
1,140.00 
1,319.00 
1,591.31 
1,815.33 
2,066.66 
2,360.55 
2, 575. 00 
2,786.00 
3,000.00 
3,314.28 
3,580.00 


1919-20 


Prin- 
cipals. 


213 


1 2, 137. 51 


1 

2 

1 

9 

5 

8 

33 

17 

28 

19 

15 

2 

4 


145 


2 
1 
3 
3 
4 
4 
1 


19 


2 

5 

6 

6 

12 

54 

17 

12 

12 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 


138 


3 

0 

18 

39 

41 

30 

22 

28 

22 

19 

3 

2 

1 


235 


Average 
salary. 


$480.00 

542.50 

630.00 

723.33 

822.00 

958.63 

1,118.18 

1,317.0* 

1,541.07 

1,803.68 

2,020  66 

2,400.00 

2,635.00 


4,000.00 


11,190.09 


1,255.00 
1,665.00 
1,833.33 
2,090.00 
2,325.00 
2,550.00 
2,900.00 


4,200.00 


12.239.21 


510.00 

655.00 

728.33 

800.00 

935.00 

1,291.28 

1,359.70 

1,527.50 

1,814.58 

2,030.00 

2,325.00 

2,500.00 

3,000.00 

3,500.00 

4,000.00 


1,369.09 


800.00 


1,373.33 
1,629.16 
1,836.11 
2,089.66 
2,400.73 
2,574.40 
2,789.54 
3,039.96 
3,297.72 
3,563.15 
3,860.00 
4,000.00 
4,500.00 


12,620.09 


Ranee  of 
salaries. 


Colorado. 

$600-  $699. 

700-    799. 

800-    899. 

900-  999. 
1,000-1,249. 
1,2-50-1,499. 
1,500-1,749. 
1,753-1,999. 
2,000-2,249. 
2,250-2,499. 
2,500-2,749. 
2,750-2,999. 
3,000-3,249. 
3,250-3,499. 
3,503-3,749. 
4,000-4,249. 


Total.... 

Connecticut. 

$900-  $999. . 
1,000-1,249.. 
1,250-1,499.. 
1,500-1,749.. 
1,750-1,999.. 
2,000-2,249.. 
2,260-2,499.. 
2,500-2,749.. 
2,750-2,999.. 
3,000-3,249.. 
3,250-3,499.. 
3,500-3,749.. 
3,750-3,999.. 
5,250-5,499.. 

Total.... 

Delaware. 

$600-  $699.. 
700-  799.. 
800—  899.  ■ 
900-    999.. 

1,000-1,249.. 

1,250-1,499.. 

1,500-1,749.. 

1.750-1,999.. 

2.000-2.249.. 

2,250-2,499.. 

2,500-2,749.. 

Total... 

Dist.of  . 
Columbia. 

$2,500-$2,749 
3,000-  3,249 

Total... 

Florida. 

$500-  $599.. 

600-    699.. 

700-    799.. 

800-    899.. 

WJO—  WW.  ■ 
1,000-1,249.. 
1,250-1,499.. 
1,500-1,749.. 
1,750-1,999.. 
2,000-2,249.. 
2,250-2,499.. 
2.500-2,749., 
2,750-2,999.. 
3,000-3,249.. 


Total.. 


1914-15 


Prin- 
cipals. 


1 

2 

5 

11 

30 

16 

15 

4 

2 

1 

1 


Average 
salary. 


90 


$600.00 

720.00 

806.00 

911.36 

1,119.33 

1,363.12 

1,570.00 

1,792.50 

2,050.00 

2,400.00 

2,500.00 


3,300.00 
3,600.00 


11,312.77 


1919-20 


Prin- 
cipals. 


Average 
salary. 


1 

2 

17 

19 

29 

16 

13 

3 

5 

1 

2 

1 
o 


112 


1880.00 
945.00 
1,154.70 
1,375.00 
1,622  58 
1,833.75 
2,015.38 
2,410.00 
2,570.00 
2,800.00 
3, 175. 00 
3,300.00 
3,600.00 
4,000.00 


11,739.73 


1 
5 
4 
11 
2 
6 


3 
1 
3 


37 


4 

3 
1 

2 

7 


20 


900.00 
1,120.00 
1,387.50 
1,613.63 
1,850.00 
2,083.33 


2,500.00 
2,800.00 
3,000.00 


3,500.00 


U.KOT  45 


1 
1 
5 
7 
8 
9 
3 
7 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 


51 


900.00 
1,000.00 
1,343.20 
1,578.57 
1,866.87 
2,072  22 
2,316.66 
2,598.57 
2,800.00 
3,100.00 
3,275.00 
3,600.00 
3,875.00 
5,250.00 


12.222  37 


622.20 
723.33 
810.00 
930.00 
1,271.42 


1,587.50 


2.100.00 


il.C75.25 


10 
1 

2 
4 
3 
1 
1 


22 


1,15000 
1,403.00 
1.550.00 
1.850.00 
2.008.33 
2,250.00 
2.500.00 


11.553.40 


2,500.00 


12.500  00 


6 
1 


1 
5 
8 

12 
6 

17 
9 

10 
4 
3 


76 


540.00 

646.00 

715.00 

807.50 

900.00 

1,095  53 

1,378.88 

1,546.25 

1.800.00 

2,033.33 


2,700.00 


1 1, 145. 75 


1 
1 
2 
1 

5 
30 
11 
15 

9 
10 

8 


1 
_5 

99 


2,740.00 
3,000.00 


12.777.14 


540.00 

675.00 

720.00 

87500 

926.00 

1,137.66 

1,371.81 

1,600.66 

1.836.94 

2.067.50 

2,306.22 


2,750.00 
3.000.00 

11,563.61 


1  Average. 
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Table  4. — Xtvnber  of  high-school  principals   rtjftorttd  at  receiving  sped 

1914-15  and  1310-20,  and  average  salaries,  bg  States— Coat  in  ued 


salaries. 

c'l^. 

-XT 

JSE. 

ajbt 

■awus. 

SX 

•ar 

IMtl- 

"SET 

COlll  ill  UFll. 

too-  km.. 

700-     799.. 

wo-  m'.'. 

i.uoim.™ 

liT.JJl'"..'.!.  . 

z 

16(3.31 

N 

as 

2 
1 
2 

BUM 

1.042.46 
1,341    i'l 

1^13  33 

2,avi.<i> 

2.351 10 

simoo 

.VlWS- 

Conlinued. 

11,500-31,749.. 

al'iiioa^*)!! 
i,:wi-a;jw. 
:',son-2,74'j.. 

Total.... 
1700-  *7». . 

goo-  999" 

iVo-i;4i»" 

2'.u:«l  2,24'J.. 
a,  a  0-2,4:1-1.. 

j    ■».  ;. -<■ 

l)<C0.00 

»|  £0.00 

2,  £00. 00 

0 

11,(00.01 

i'.n.-   '." 

3,  ill.'.  Mi 

17 

l,72f.  47 

23 

'  2.27S.  17 

3 
1 

13 

725.00 

sua  00 

l,il\;!S 

1  [  i\'~'.  00 

i^osiioo 
2,3oaoo 

2.SO0.U0 

, 

:vi-.'i  3.4*1.. 

d' 

i 

i1:^' 

Tmoo 

7 
1 

4:01 

4\in7:>>t 

I.3UU.0.I 
4,933.00 

4.r*KH.-J-l;l. 

IG 
I 

1  ™" 

Total... 

347 
1 

ia 

10 

lU.ill.4l 

U,  194.30 

i'r  ii 

.VOTI/OFW. 

ni.'..00 

l.iui.m 

Lv:j".i.:.i 
'J,  s».  00 
;t,  iiku.  oo 

':'°'JI:° 

Total.... 
1,000-1,249!; 

I.TQ-l.'.r.lK.. 
'.>,(«)'!  2,'J1'.l.. 

■!.'■•>  ■*.-'&.'. 
2,7.-.:'-;/.';ii.. 

3,0")  3,24'J.. 
3,230-3,499.  . 

3,;(/J3,;<j.. 
3.r:i.Ki,™.. 

1,IMM.-J1'.l. 

1) 

in 

2 
2 

114 

I   111  ■.- 

1.  1*  1i 

I. sis  33 

2,371.42 

2;  SI ).  on 

2,  7.50.  01 
3,113-1.00 
3,310.00 

Mi!l,-t07.f0 

'  1,710.  M 

iva.a.w.. 

1 
S 

14 

1 

2 
2 

820.00 
904  33 
1,112.50 

1.3.1-,.  11 
1,557.14 

I..M2.30 
2.  (1S3.  33 

:>.,  i;\  33 

2.  iTVlXI 

:i;  1V10.  no 

:i;  il's'l  33 
3,775.00 

10 
12 

6 
2 

2 

3 

"'i.'ow'w 

1,  2-14.0* 

2. 32;.  mi 
3,  i-2~.ro 

Tola!... 
.YforatJm. 

n 

47 

37 
« 
G 
S 

l..::-.'   >u 

;-,v-.'  77 
6.V*  19 

9L.UU 

i,  ail. ia 

l,3.nu.o0 
I,  .530. 00 

1,  K-JU.  00 

ii22 

,v'>-     .W.. 

*''"■'"■ 

.■'!-     VIM. 

13 

to 

138 

a 

2N 
7 

13 
2 

v.-.i.  v.i 
012^1 

1    1 !.'  13 

i;;«n.s» 
1,477.3;: 

1,SJ«.S5 

4:'M  i,-,n'.'. 

\ 

4.300.00 
4,  5M.  00 

4,40101 

!">-     IKJU., 

3 

4.  •iiii  ro 

woo-  tm.. 
son-  &»!! 

1,000-1,24911 

rr.vi  li'Vii!! 

S3  [U,754.83 

IIS 

'2, 166.27 

1 

i" 

a.rto'.aa 

S 
3 

•75.00 
ROO.OO 

I.U3.V.V, 

1,40a  no 

l.oifi.  SO 

' 

2,  moo 

I 

1 

:i,;."»i  :i,w,i9. 

2 

3,770  06 
4,  100.  00 

I'jTLvS 

Total... 

247 

KIl.SO 

3  in 

,.=*.» 

1.1V."' 

.V«ii«. 

:. 

...s" 

)  : "  ';j 

2 

2,400.00 

U'll:: 

Total.... 

J. i.i-i  l/.:lo. 
I,!MM,-I!S.. 

, 

"i.-.-wso 

I,j7',.l>0 

MKtt"0 

30 

1  1.(07.  11 
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Table  4. — Number  of  hxijli-sthool  principals  reported  as  receiving  specified  salaries, 
1914-15  and  1919-20,  and  average  salaries,  by  States— Continued. 


Kanpo  of 
salaries. 


New  York. 


$€00- $699. 

700-    799. 

800-    899. 

900-  999. 
1.000-1,249. 
1,2/0-1,499. 
1.500-1,749. 
1.7HM.999. 
2,000-2,249. 
2,250-2,499. 
2,500-2,749. 
2,7F0-2,9P9. 
3.000-3.249. 
3,250-3,499. 
3,500-3,749. 
3, 7f  0-3, 999. 
4,000-4,249. 
4,250-4,499. 
5,000-5,249. 
6,250-5,499. 


Total 

North 
Carolina. 

$300-5399.. 

400-    499.. 

500-    599.. 

GOO-    €99.. 

700-    799.. 

800-    899.. 

900-  999.. 
1.000-1,249.. 
1,  £0-1, 499.. 
1.600-1. 749.. 
I,7f0-1,999.. 
2,000-2,249.. 
2,250-2,499.. 
2,500-2,749.. 
3,750-3,999.. 


Total... 

North 
Dakota, 

$600-9609. 

700-    799. 

800-    899. 

900-  999. 
1,000-1,249. 
1,2*0-1,499. 
1,500-1,749. 
1,770-1,999. 
2,000-2,249. 
2,250-2,4<*9. 
2,500-2,749. 
2,750-2,999. 

Total.. 

Ohio. 


$400- $499 

500-    599 

600- 

700- 

80O 

900- 
1,000  1,219 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1,749 
1,750-1,999 
2,000  2,249 


699. 
799. 
899. 
999. 


1914-15 


Prin- 
cipals. 


14 
24 
46 
38 
114 
71 
97 
27 
27 

5 
11 

3 
11 

1 

2 


23 


Average 
salary. 


$621.78 

720.41 

812.28 

903.28 

1,121.49 

1,355.98 

1,572.16 

1,129.62 

2.025.92 

2,350.00 

2,581.81 

2,800.00 

3,027.27 

3,300.00 

3,500.00 


4,000.00 


5,000.00 


515  11,533.32 


2 

10 
14 
26 
IS 
36 
25 
48 
10 
3 
1 


193 


375.00 

4£0.25 

537.50 

617. 78 

727.22 

804.86 

902.00 

1,061.66 

1,360.00 

l,.r00.00 

1,800.00 


1919-20 


Prin- 
cipals. 


3 

6 

11 

86 

103 

132 

68 

75 

20 

30 

9 

23 

0 

4 

3 

1 

1 

21 

2 


610 


1851.32 


5 
9 
20 
16 
128 
31 
40 
22 

7 

o 

M 
1 
1 


Average 
salary. 


$761.33 
829.16 
922.72 
1,121.  89 
1,344.06 
1,592.15 
l,8i0.55 
2,079.32 
2,323.84 
2, 57o.00 
2, 82a  66 
3, 044.  £6 
3,325.00 
3,552.66 
3,8e0.00 
4,000.00 
4,400.00 
5,076.70 
5,250.00 


11,881.37 


284 


4 

20 

22 

34 

67 

14 

i 

1 

1 


663.75 

733.00 

813.63 

909.41 

1.091.28 

1,249.28 

1,528.  rl 

1,900.00 

2,000.00 


11 

64 

66 

60 

17 

9 

3 

1 

1 


170 


i  1,016.12 


222 


629.00 

72a  55 

837.59 

903.75 

1,0"6.6S 

1,345.32 

1,541.12 

1,819.77 

2,028.57 

2.400.00 

2,  f  00. 00 

3,800.00 


1,231.62 


U,412.74 


3 

16 

72 

69 

69 

60 

111 

30 

17 

4 

3 


440.00 

548. 43 

641.77 

729.13 

813- 31 

900.75 

1,072.79 

1,331.63 

1,567.16 

1,825.00 

2,000.00  ' 


2 
28 
45 
69 
226 
97 
83 
36 
11 


620.00 

733. 07 

818. 57 

S87.97 

1,101.39 

1,330.01 

1,567.16 

1,83265 

2,013.63 


Range  of 
salaries. 


961.81 
1,147.28 
1,352.31 
1,557.00 
1,833.52 
2,094.44 
2,400.00  I 

2,:oo.oo 

2,800.00 


Ohio— 
Continued. 

|2,250-f2,499. 
2,500  2,749. 
2,750-2,999. 
3,000-3.249. 
3,250-3.499. 
3,500-3,749. 
3,750-3,999. 
4,000-4,249. 


Total... 
Oklahoma. 

$500-  $599. 

600-    699. 

700-    799. 

800-    899. 

900-  999. 
1,000-1,249. 
1,250-1,499. 
1,500-1,749. 
1,750-1,999. 
2,0002,249. 
2,250-2,499. 
2,500-2,749. 
4,500-4,749. 

Total... 
Oregon. 

$600- $699. 

700-    799. 

800-    899. 

900-  999. 
1,000-1,249. 
1,250-1,499. 
1,500-1,749. 
1,750-1,999. 
2,000-2,249. 
2,250-2,499. 
2,500-2,749. 
3,000-3,219. 
3,250-3,749. 
3,750-3,999. 


Total — 

Pcnrwylvania. 

$300- $399.. 
400-    499.. 


500- 

600- 
700- 
800- 
90O- 


599. 
699. 
799. 
899. 
999. 


1,000-1,249.. 
1,2501,499.. 
1,500-1,749.. 
1,750-1,999.. 
2,000-2,249.. 
2,5002,749.. 
2,750-2,999.. 
3,000  3,249.. 
3,2503,499.. 
3,500-3,749.. 
3,750  3,999.. 
4,250-4,499.. 
4,500-4,749.. 
5,000-5,249.. 


Total. 


1914-15 


Prin- 
cipals. 


2 
9 
2 
9 
1 
3 


Average 
salary. 


$2,325.00 
2,52222 
2,800.00 
3,000.00 
3,250.00 
3,500.00 


480  U,0O7.72 


1919-20 


Prin- 
cipals. 


13 
23 
31 
62 

67 
9 
2 

4 
2 


555.00 

•  645.76 

733.73 

811.29 

925.64 

1,069.29 

1,361.66 

1,600.00 

1,800.00 

2,100.00 


206      1958.02 


2 
11 

18 
17 
38 
13 
10 
1 


1 
2 
1 


637.50 

733.63 

814. 16 

910.58 

1,112  70 

1,323  84 

1,560.00 

1,800.00 


2,500.00 
3,000.00 
3,500.00 


115  11,131.90 


1 

20 
38 
89 
70 
69 
68 
128 
48 
54 
10 
17 

5 


8 
1 
1 


350.00 

486.30 

547.89 

641.26 

729.85 

819.21 

928.33 

1,121.91 

1,344.89 

1,527.29 

1,810.00 

2,02352 

2,580.00 


2,780.00 
3,330.00 
3,500.00 


4,500.00 


642  |i  1,096.23 


10 
1 
5 
5 
4 

10 
2 
3 


637 


Average 
salary. 


$2,364.00 
2,500.00 
2,824.00 
3,070.00 
3,418.87 
3,560.00 
3,775.00 
4,066.66 


11,325.83 


6 

24 

93 

69 

46 

16 

8 

6 

3 

1 


272 


818.33 
933.75 
1,117.28 
1,341.15 
1,552.93 
1.793.75 
2, 062. 50 
2,400.00 
3,866.66 
4,500.00 


1 1,363.68 


2 
7 

43 

36 

38 

21 

7 

2 

1 


1 
2 


161 


805.00 
948.57 
1,134.18 
1,331.66 
1,548.28 
1,815.23 
2,051.42 
2,407.50 
2,500.00 


3,400.00 
3,900.00 


11,417.32 


2 

12 

26 

56 

84 

182 

128 

89 

76 

53 

15 

12 

9 

10 


3 
1 
1 
1 


793 


567.59 
645.15 
740.62 
836.89 

1,132.96 
1,387.40 
1,636.32 
1,852.73 
2,085.19 
2,560.13 
2,779.16 
3,021.11 
3,375.50 


3,923.33 
4,350.00 
4,510.00 
5,060.00 


11,521.18 


1  Average 


SALARIES   Or  PRINCIPALS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

fttmbcr  of  high-id 
19J4-15  and  1919-20 


sabries. 

mi-is 

1910-30 

iUnjmot 

1911-15 

1919-20 

rrin- 

mst 

as 

Avwa«* 

dpob. 

i=r 

Prin. 
elpab. 

*™p 

Klmtt  1  eland. 

j 

SKA.  00 
1,200.00 
1.  400.00 

1 "  :*vkl  CK> 
3,000.00 

409     filM. 
500-     599. 
800-     899. 
700-     799. 
MOO-     "09. 

MO-1,249! 
25(1-1,499. 

OOO-!;  249! 

2flO  5.499. 
-)(*(  2,749. 
75(1-2,999. 

17 
33 

20 
3 

1 

1473.90 

837.35 

729!  24 

son!  14 
'034.13 

l|7«S.33 
■[kid.  01 

zltoaoo 

1.000-1. JIB.  . 

' 

•  1,109. 00 

24 
32 
120 

ti-.i  i» 

I.S0D- 1.749. . 

■    1  -      19 

s 

2 

i,fl2U,6u 
1.  BOO.  00  i 
2,188.80  || 

2.37.").  OU       1 

alssioo    i 

saw: 

1.104.4.1 
1,  ■<U-  '1 

2.500  2,740.. 
2,760  2. »0.. 

i 

2,500.1X1 
2.  SOU.  1)0 
3,000.00 

J 

3. 808.80    1  2 

Total...- 

16.2.009.31 

10 

'2,X'.)..-)2    .  2 

alw.it 

22 

345.00 
400.00 

sm.oo 

057.50 

xos'oo 
soa.no 

1.1 ,11.. 10 

i)«oo!oo 

'li!  000.' 00 

1       !* 

Total... 
Utah. 

199 

1300    «W.. 

400-   m.. 
soo-  AM.. 

330 

1953.48 

425 

'  1,255. « 

t 

3 
3 

13 
Si 

29 
12 

•*> 
ut 

L3V 
J.Mt 

(H) 

(19 

l.j 
03 

1 

1,200.00 

ljsiiso 

,£,£: 

10 
2 

RS.OB 

■i  :.>-,  to 
2'ioa.CO 

i.:W  i,;ia.. 

l.V.W   1.999.. 

129 

It           J9 
OOO-  4^249 

Totol... 

tflOO-  1899 

BOO-      999 

oou   j^Vi 
500-  2,749 
Total... 
Virgtnh. 
00-7499.. 
00-   799!! 

00-  999!! 
sa-i',m'.'. 
so-ilm" 

91  im'.'. 

00-2.749.. 

2 

2,300  00 
2,600.09 

2,700.00  : 

1 

3,  SCO."  00 

4.000.0) 

TolmL...|         73 

1919.31 

—  ■'— 

■1,297.04! 

~~1 

21 

1.77)1  67 

2S 

1  1.529  m 

Shim*  Dakota 

28 
2 

90^12 

iWr.'. 

l,.-.51.i»l 

2 
0 

3 

l|  BOD.  00 

2,109.00 

1.500-1,749. . 

3 
31 

32 

3 

2 

sio.oo ; 
soo.00  1 

1,133.(0  1 
1,3>2.02  1 
1,501.10  i 

1.WM-; 

2.1.1.^.71  ■ 
1!,  3  10.00  ■ 

10 

I.150.M 

i.r.icii 

1,537  50 

l.FWSf 

2I375.00 

alooo-aiiit! ! 

1 

2,500.00 

:;::: 

38 

'13,752.63 

15 

'  1,731.77 

Total.... 

113    11,034.0°, 

— 4£ 

1  1,479.30  j 

I 

28 

* 

467.00 

62?!  59 
726.34 

■1, 100!  00 

'£uo.'6s 

372.00 

2 
28 

1 

3 

553,  S» 

i 

10 

15 

22 
14 
3 

a 

433  33 

1111.50 

Sllii!  70 
1114.95 

1.  it'll.  92 

)'.':^.:u 
i.;m  :;:i 

ooo-  aw. . 

700-    799.. 
K0O-    SM.. 

'J(KI        999.. 
1,000  1,219.. 
1. :!-.'.i  l,-ofi_. 

!..■"!  1.715.. 

i,;.-,u  i.'J'jii.. 

2. mi  2.::  ('.!.. 

14 
48 

21 

3 

637.  Oil 

K3'2I       1 
912.00      1 
1,101.13  1    1 

1,101.00      2 

i,.vm.02    a 
1,kis.:«  i  2 

2,03s.  Ss      1 
2.  41X1.  (W      3 
2,500.00  '    3 

921  » 

2;  or:  m 

2,31'l.W 

Total.... 

Total... 

131  ji  1,030. 71 

170 

1  1,274.00. 

. "1  |   '929.79 

250 

•  l,»i.« 
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Table  4. — Number  of  high-school  principals  reported  as  receiving  specified  salaries, 
1914-15  and  1919-20,  and  average  salaries  by  States— Continued. 


Kongo  of 
salaries. 


Washington. 


$700-  $799. 

800-    899. 

900-  999. 
1.000-1,249. 
1,250-1,499. 
1,500-1,749. 
1,750-1,999. 
2,000-2,249. 
2,250-2,499. 
2,500-2,749. 
2,750-2,999. 
3,000-3,249. 
3,250-3,499. 
3,500-3,749. 
3,750-3,999. 
4,000-4,249. 
4,25<M,499. 


Total 

West  Vlrgina. 


$500-9599. 

600-    099. 

700-    799. 

800-    899. 

900-  999. 
1,000-1,249. 
1,250-1,499. 
1,500-1,749. 
1,750-1,999. 
2,000-2,249. 
2,250-2,499. 
2,500-2,749. 
2,  1 50-*,  Wv . 
3,000-3,249. 


Total.., 


1914-15 


Prin- 
cipals. 


Average 
salary. 


3 

6 

37 

67 

34 

31 

3 

3 

2 


2 
2 
3 


194 


1 

4 

6 

4 

20 

27 

10 

9 

3 

3 


87 


$743.33 
815.  S3 
917.97 
1, 123. 02 
1,346.17 
1,521.61 
1,800.00 
2,066.66 
2,400.00 


2, 875. 00 
3,000.00 
3,333.33 


4,000.00 


» 1,295,99 


560.00 

653.75 

750.00 

805.00 

908.00 

1,097.77 

1,367.50 

1,522.22 

1,783.33 

2,033.33 


>  1,121.03 


1919-20 


Prin- 
cipals. 


1 

8 

44 

54 

76 

40 

16 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 


254 


3 

15 

26 

30 

28 

16 

5 

1 

1 

2 

128 


Average 
salary. 


$855.00 
928.75 
1,120.57 
1,349.51 
1,571.74 
1,718.00 
2,050.00 
2,350.00 
2,540.00 
2,800.00 
3,150.00 
3,300.00 
3,600.00 
3,783.33 


4,400.00 


1,588.21 


700.00 


916.66 
1,158.33 
1,345.00 
1,571.66 
1,816.28 
2,070.31 
2,370  00 
2,520.00 
2,870.00 
3,100.00 

1  1,643.48 


Ran?c  of 
salaries. 


Wisconsin. 

$700-  $799. . 
800-  899.. 
900-  999.. 
1,000-1,249.. 
1,250-1,499.. 
1,500-1,749.. 
1,750-1,999.. 
2,000-2,249.. 
2,250-2,499.. 
2,500-2,749.. 
2,750-2,999.. 
3,000-3,249.. 
3,250-3,499.. 
3,500-3,749.. 
3,750-3,999.. 


Total... 
Wyoming. 

$600-  $699. 

700-    799. 

MX)—     899. 

900-  999. 
1,000-1,249. 
1,250-1,499. 
1,500-1,749. 
1,750-1,999. 
2,000-2,249. 
2,500-2,749. 

Total... 


1914-15 


Prin- 
cipals. 


2 

27 

33 

67 

46 

43 

12 

12 

3 

5 

1 

5 


256 


1 
1 
2 
3 
9 
2 
2 
2 


Average 
salary. 


$742.50 
515. 74 
909.09 
1,103.41 
1,336.52 
1,579.06 
1,825.00 
2,045.83 
2,400.00 
2,540.00 
2,750.00 
3,000.00 


1,301.01 


675.00 

750.00 

805.00 

900.00 

1,058.88 

1,400.00 

1,660  00 

1,900.00 


22   '1,140.22 


1919-20 


Prin- 
cipals. 


Average 
salary. 


5 

84 

48 

86 

48 

30 

14 

16 

7 

6 

4 

3 

1 


$936. 00 
1,137.05 
1,324.60 
1,580.37 
1,830.13 
2,076.33 
2,410.71 
2,455.00 
2,757.14 
3, 043.  Si 
3,370.00 
3,657.33 
3,800.00 


302.1 »  1,770  87 


9 
6 
10 
4 
5 
1 


35 


1,127.77 
1,377.91 
1,562.50 
1,770.00 
2,080.00 
2,500.00 


•1,543.50 


» Average. 
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NOTES. 


Some  especially  noteworthy  books  which  have  recently  appeared 
are  the  following,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  referring  to  the  full 
entries  in  this  record:  Cubberley,  History  of  education  (1973); 
Coursault,  Principles  of  education  (1993) ;  Dewey,  Methods  and  re- 
sults of  testing  school  children  (2006) ;  Thwing,  American  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  Great  War  (2117) ;  Keith  and  Bagley,  The 
nation  and  the  schools  (2127) ;  Kelly,  Training  industrial  workers 
(2163). 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  during 
the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  publication  of  each  issue. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  ah  association  publica- 
tion, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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4  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1971.  Illinois  state  teachers'  association.     Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  sixty- 

sixth  JinnuiU  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Springfield,  111.,  December  29-31, 
3919.  Cnrllnvlllc,  111.  [1920]  216  p.  8°.  (R.  C.  Moore,  secretary, 
Oarlinville,  III.) 

Contains :  1.  C.  S.  Grove :  President's  address,  p.  59-64.  2.  J.  S.  Brown : 
The  teaching  of  thrift — nn  educational  necessity,  p.  71-75.  3.  G.  T.  Palmer: 
The  school  and  the  tuberculosis  problem,  p.  75-79.  4.  The  county  superin- 
tendency  in  the  new  constitution ;  shall  the  office  be  made  elective  by  the 
people,  by  n  board  or  be  appointive?  [by]  E.  If.  Lukenbill,  p.  99-102;  [by] 
G.  O.  Smith,  p.  102-105.  5.  The  county  superintendent  and  the  community 
high  school  [by]  R.  L.  Moore,  p.  108-10;  [by]  Grant  Balding,  p.  110-13.  6.  E. 
A.  Turner :  Value  and  feasibility  of  extending  the  service  of  state  normal 
training  schools  to  employed  teachers,  p.  115-19;  Discussion,  by  E.  W.  Powers, 
p.  119-21.  7.  J.  L.  Dunbar :  Interesting  the  farmer  in  education,  p.  125-30. 
8.  James  McKinney :  Industrial  education  In  our  schools,  p.  130-33.  9.  H.  A. 
Bone:  Mobilizing  the  special  abilities  of  members  of  the  community  for  the 
use  of  high  school  pupils,  p.  135-40.  10.  G.  J.  Koons :  Testing  and  its  reUtloB 
to  educational  guidance,  p.  146-49.  11.  O.  L  Manchester:  Thrift  and  its 
connection  with  public  high  school  education,  p.  1-49-53.  12.  U.  J.  Hoffiaan: 
Illinois  superior  one-teacher  school,  p.  154-56.  13.  Grace  Geddea:  "Free 
occupations  "  In  primary  schools,  p.  157-61.  14.  Osbourne  McConathy :  Prob- 
lems confronting  the  music  department  of  American  schools,  p.  162-66.  15.  C 
F.  Miller :  The  normal  plan  [of  school  gardens],  p.  170-76.  16.  F.  H.  Cnrrens: 
A  discussion  of  the  Smith-Towner  educational  bill,  p.  183-86.  17.  L.  H.  RobJe; 
Social  life  of  high  school  girls,  p.  201-203.  18.  Mrs.  n.  L.  Fleming :  Things 
worth  while  in  parent- teacher  association  work,  p.  204-210. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

1972.  Adamson,  John  William.     A  guide  to  the  history  of  education.    London, 

Society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge;  New  York,  The  Mac- 
inillan  company,  1920.  47  p.  12°.  (Helps  for  students  of  history, 
no.  24) 

1973.  Cubberley,  Ellwood  P.    The  history  of  education.    Educational  practice 

and  progress  considered  as  a  phase  of  the  development  ami  spread  of 
western  civilization.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton.  Mifflin  com- 
pany [1920]  xxiv,  849  p.  plates,  illus.,  maps.  8°.  (Riverside  text- 
books in  education) 

This  work  undertakes  to  present  a  history  of  the  progress  and  practice  ftBd 
organization  of  education  itself,  and  to  give  to  such  a  history  its  proper  setting 
as  a  phase  of  the  history  of  the  development  and  spread  of  our  Western  civilisa- 
tion. It  is  not  a  history  of  educational  theories.  The  book  is  accompanied  by 
a  parallel  volume  of  Readings,  containing  a  Targe  collection  of  source  material 
illustrative  of  the  historical  narrative. 

1974.  Haarhoff,  Theodore.     Schools  of  Gaul;  a  study  of  pagan  and  Christian 

education  in  the  last  century  of  the  Western  empire.    London,  New 

York   [etc.]   Oxford  university  press,  Humphrey  Milford,  1920.     xii, 

272  p.    8°. 

The  author,  who  Is  a  South  African,  finds  an  interesting  parallel  between  the 
present  language  situation  in  South  Africa  and  the  similar  situation  in  Gaul 
of  the  fourth  century  A.  D. 

1975.  Lambley,  Kathleen.     The  teaching  and  cultivation  of  the  French  lan- 

guage in  England  during  Tudor  and  Stuart  times;  with  an  introductory 
chapter  on  tiie  preceding  period.  Manchester,  University  press;  Lon- 
don, New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1920.    xiii,  438  p.    8°. 
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197C.  MacNeill,  J.  G.  S.    The  historical  society,  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  1770- 
1920.    Contemporary  review,  118:004-70,  November    1920. 

Review  of  tbe  activities  and  history  of  the  historical  society  of  Trinity 
college,  Dublin. 

1977.  O'Brien,  George.     An  essay  on  mediaeval  economic  teaching.    London, 

New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green,  and  co.,  1920.    242  p.    8°. 

197S.  Parry,  A.  W.     Education  in  England  in  the  middle  ages.     London,  YV.  B. 

Clive,  University  tutorial  press,  ltd.,  1920.    204  p.    1G°. 
Thesis  (D.  Sc.) — University  of  London. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

UNITED  STATES. 

1979.  Educational  news  bulletin,  vol.  13,  no.  3,  November  1920.    Madison,  Wis. 

(Good  school  week.) 

Contains  nn  editorial  by  C.  P.  Cary  and  practical  suggestions  for  "  good 
school  week  "  activities. 

1980.  Friedman,  Elisha  M.,  cil.    America  and  the  new  era;  a  symposium  on 

social  reconstruction.     New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  company   [1920] 

xxx.    500  p.    8°. 

Contains :  1.  Foreword,  by  Herbert  Hoover,  p.  xxili-xxx.  2.  The  child  and 
society,  by  Sophonlsba  I*.  Itreekinridgc,  p.  311-22.  3.  New  demands  in  educa- 
tion, by  Paul  Klapper,  p.  323-37.  4.  Vocational  guidance  and  vocational  edu- 
cation* by  J.  P.  Munroe,  p.  339-52. 

1981.  Graves,   Louis.     Wanted:    three   billions   a   year   for    schools.    AVorld's 

work,  41 :  167-70,  December  1920. 

An  Interview  with  Dr.  Claxton  on  our  educational  crisis.    The  United  States 
commissioner  of  education  discusses  the  emergency  in  education.     lie  says  that 
the  personnel,  buildings,  and  equipment  are  far  from  equal  to  the  demands  upon 
them. 

1952.  Harding,  W.  L.     [Address  of  the  governor  of  Iowa  to  the  members  and 

prospective  members  of  the   Iowa  legislature,   September  29,   1920.1 
School  life,  5 : 3-4,  October  15,  1920. 

The  governor  of  Iowa  makes  definite  recommendations  concerning  education 
In  Iowa  and  urges  the  members  of  the  legislature  to  give  their  best  thought  and 
energies  to  the  school  problem. 

1953.  Hartwell,  Ernest  C.    The  city  school  of  tomorrow.    American  education, 

24 :  108-12,  November  1920. 

Address  delivered  at  the  University  convocation  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
October  8,  1020. 

The  writer  says  that  the  city  schools  of  the  future  are  just  now  far  more  in 
need  of  an  honest,  non-poll t leal,  common  sense  recognition  of  their  fundamental 
business  necessities  than  they  are  of  new  educational  philosophy. 
198*.  Kennedy,  Joseph.     The  nature  of  democracy.     [University,  University 
of  North  Dakota]  1920.    p.  43-55.    8°. 

Reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  vol. 
41,  October  1920. 

Exchange  lecture  delivered  at  the  University  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg.  March 
10,  1920,  and  repeated  at  Convocation,  University  of  North  Dakota,  April  1, 
1920 — slightly  modified  in  view  of  each  setting. 

198.'.  National  civic  federation.     Augusta  (Me.)  branch.     The  Augusta  sur- 
vey.   A  community  study  and  population  census  of  the  city  of  Augusta, 

Maine.    [19201    155  p.    8°. 
I*.  Eva  Summers,  survey  director. 

Tages  30  to  63  of  this  survey  are  devoted  to  education  in  Augusta. 
19SC.  Queen,  Haliie  E.     Some  problems  of  the  American  teacher  in  our  iSpanish- 
speaking  possessions.     Journal  of  education,  92:377-78,  October  21, 
1920. 
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1087.  Spaulding,  Frank  £.  The  present  educational  crisis.  Saratoga  Springy 
N.  Y.,  Skhlmore  school  of  arts,  1920.    17  p.    8°. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Skidmore  school  of 
arrs  on  June  10,   1020. 

Says  the  educational  crisis  is  alarming.  It  can  be  adequately  met  only  by 
prolonged  devotion  of  the  best,  the  most  statesmanlike  intelligence  that  the 
country  affords ;  only  by  the  resolute  determination  of  the  most  enlightened 
public  sentiment ;  only  by  the  adoption  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  making 
it  in  reality  a  profession,  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  thoroughly  educated, 
professionally  trained,  professionally  minded  men  and  women ;  only  by  the 
annual  cxp<ndlture  of  unprecedented  sums  of  money. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

108S.  Chapman,  Charles  E.  The  Chilean  educational  system,  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  the  position  of  the  university.  Hispanic  American  historical 
review  (Baltimore,  Md.)    3:395-403,  August  1920. 

By  a  United  States  exchange  professor  to  Chile.  Ho  says  that  while  in  a 
population  of  some  4,000,000  in  Chile,  about  half — 90  per  cent  according  to 
some  accounts — are  illiterate,  the  educational  advances  of  recent  years  hate 
been  marked,  especially  as  regards  women. 

19S9.  Cobb,  Sir  Cyril.     London's  scheme  of  education.    Contemporary  review, 

118 :  640-53,  November  1920. 

Application  of  the  English  Education  act  of  1918  to  conditions  In  London. 
Prospective  expenditures  of  the  Board  of  education  for  buildings,  salaries  of 
teachers,  etc. 

3990.  Great  Britain.  Board  of  education.  Report  of  the  Departmental  commit- 
tee  on  the  organisation  of  secondary  education  in  Wales.  Presented  to 
Parliament  by  command  of  His  Majesty.  London,  H.  M.  Stationery 
office,  192a    131  p.    8°. 

1991.  Leveeque,  D.  La  formation  professlonnelle  dans  les  ocoles  prima  ires  su- 
perieures.    Kevue  p&lngogique,  77:235-69,  October  1920. 

3992.  Schoell,  Frank  L.  L'evotutlon  recente  des  universlt6s  franchises.  Mod- 
ern language  journal,  5 :  2S-37,  October  1920. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1993.  Coursault,  Jesse  H.    The  principles  of  education.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]    Silver,  Burdett  and  company  [1920]    xii,  468  p.    12°.    (Beverley 
educational  series,  ed.  by  W.  W.  Charters) 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  make  simple,  definite,  and  clear,  a  body  of 
principles  which  should  guide  in  educational  thought  and  practice.  It  takes  up 
the  results  of  experimental  science  in  the  investigation  of  educational  practice, 
and  correlates  and  interprets  them  in  the  light  of  modern  philosophy. 

1994.  Edwards,  A.  S.    The  fundamental  principles  of  learning  and  study.    Bal- 

timore, Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  1920.    239  p,    8°. 
I99"i.  Grandgent,  Charles  H.    Old  and  new ;  sundry  papers.    Cambridge,  Har- 
vard university  press,  1920.    177  p.    8°. 

The  papers  in  this  collection  have  this  in  common,  that  they  treat,  in 
general,  of  changes  in  fashion,  especially  in  matters  of  speech  and  of  school. 

199C».  Turner,  Edwin  Arthur.  The  essentials  of  good  teaching;  with  introduc- 
tion by  Lotus  D.  Coffman.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  D.  C.  Heath  &  co. 
[1920]    xiii,  271  p.    12°. 

3 OUT.  Watts,  Frank.  Education  for  self-realisation  and  social  service.  Lon- 
don, University  of  London  press,  ltd.,  1920.    xii,  275  p.    12°.     (The 

new  humanist  series.    Honorary  editor:  Benchara  Branford) 

The  thesis  maintained  in  this  book  is  that  education  is  the  process  by  which 
man  loams  to  regulate  his  conduct  so  that  it  makes  for  the  social  as  well  at 
liis  own  individual  development  and  well-being. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

1098.  Browne,   George  H.     Headline  methods  and   the  moving-picture  mind. 

English  leaflet,  20 : 1-9,  November  1920. 

"  The  temper  of  the  minds  we  are  supposed  to  put-and-keep-an-edge  on,  as  it  is 
affected  by  the  superficial,  sloppy,  and  enervating  habits  of  observing,  thinking 
( !),  and  remembering  induced  by  the  wide-spread  skimming  of  periodicals  and 
by  over-indulgence  In  the  moving-picture  show." 

1999.  Martin,  Lillien  J.     Mental  hygiene;  two  years'  experience  of  a  clinical 

psychologist.    Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  1920.    viii,  89  p.    12°. 

2000.  Smith,  Eugene  E.     Interest  and  school  work.    Washington,  D.  C.t  Pro- 

gressive education  association,  1920.     7  p.     8°.     (Bulletin  no.  3,  Oc- 
tober 1920) 

Some  suggestions  for  arousing  interest  In  school  work. 

2001.  Thaler,  William  H.     Modern  ideals  of  child  behavior,  and  their  influ- 

ence on  American  life.    Education,  41 :  141-51,  November  1920. 

Says  it  is  a  mistake  to  feel,  as  educators  do  today,  that  intelligence  can  be 
trained  at  the  school,  leaving  the  sentiments  and  desires  to  the  parents. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

2002.  Alexander,  Jessie  H.     Binet-Simon  test  in  practical  use  in  the  public 

schools  of  Hinsdale,  Illinois.     Elementary  school  journal,  21 :  140-48, 

October  1920. 

Emphasizes  the  value  of  the  test. 

2003.  Anthony,  Katherine  M.     "  Breaking  into  "  tests  and  measurements.    Vir- 

ginia journal  of  education,  14 :  90-93,  November  1920. 
Some  suggestions  for  the  beginner  in  giving  standard  test*. 

2004.  Blair,  Sir  Robert.    The  individual. child  and  methods  of  teaching.     Scien- 

tific monthly,  4 :  459-63,  November  1920. 

The  influence  upon  education  of  tests  to  ascertain  the  needs  and  rapacities 
of  the  individual  child.  Discusses  the  various  experimental  tests  in  vogue, 
etc. 

2005.  Chapman,  J.  Crosby  and  Eby,  H.  L.     A  comparative  study,  by  educa- 

tional measurements,  of  one-room  rural-school  children  and  city-school 
children.     Journal  of  educational  research,  2;(vH>-4fi.  October  1920. 

An  unselected  group  of  71  children  from  one-room  one-teacher  rural  schools, 
ages  distributed  from  11  to  13  years,  in  northern  Ohio,  was  compared  with  a 
similar  group  in  an  average  large  city  (Cleveland)  school  by  administering  nine 
psychological  and  educational  tests.  In  the  tests  of  abilities  which  are  rela- 
tively independent  of  school  training  there  were  but  small  differences  in  the 
attainments  of  the  two  groups,  but  in  the  remainder  of  the  tests  the  rural 
children  were  notably  inferior. 

2000.  Dewey,  Evelyn.  Methods  and  results  of  testing  school  children.  Man- 
ual of  tests  used  by  the  psychological  survey  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  city,  including  social  and  physical  studies  of  the  children 
tested;  by  Evelyn  Dewey,  Emily  Child,  Beardsley  Ruml.  New  York, 
E.  1\  Dutton  &  company  1 1920 j  ix,  17G  p.  plates,  tables,  diagrs.    8°. 

2007.  Dickson,  Virgil  E.     Mental  testing  for  all  kindergarten  children.    Kin- 

dergarten and  first  grade,  5:353-50,  November  1920. 

Address  given  before  the  Kindergarten  section  of  the  National  education 
association,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  writer  believes  that  mental  testing  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  the 
training  of  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  and  supervisors,  for  working  out 
the  readjustment  problems  in  kindergarten  and  primary  education. 

2008.  The  use  of  group  tests  in  the  guidance  of  eighth-grade  and  high- 
school  pupils.    Journal  of  educational  research,  2 :  601-10,  October  1920. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  National  association  of  directors  of  educa- 
tional research  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  26,  1920. 

The  writer  finds  the  group  mental  tests  of  great  aid  in  the  segregation  of 
pupils  into  groups  according  to  their  capacity  to  do  school  work. 
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2009.  Finley,  George  William.    A  comparative  study  of  three  diagnostic  arith- 

metic tests.  Greeley,  Colo.,  State  teachers  college,  1920.  40  p.  8*. 
(Colorado  state  teachers  college  bulletin,  ser.  20,  no.  4,  July  1920) 

Pt.  I  gives  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  arithmetic  tests  In  general  and  a 
description  of  the  tests  used,  the  Cleveland  survey  tests,  the  Woody  scale,  and 
the  Monroe  diagnostic  tests. — Pt.  II  gives  the  results  obtained  by  giving  the 
three  different  tests  to  a  group  of  children  and  the  conclusion  reached  from 
these  results. 

2010.  Griffith,  G.  L.     Harlan's  American  history  test  in  the  New  Trier  town- 

ship schools.    School  review,  28 :  697-708,  November  1920. 

Test  inaugurated  in  four  schools  of  New  Trier  township.  Cook  county,  III. 
The  test  measures  historical  ability ;  remembering  of  facts ;  and  the  ability  to 
understand  historical  materials.  But  it  does  not  measure,  says  the  writer,  "  the 
most  important  objective  of  history  study,  namely,  the  '  aim  of  history  study  is 
to  help  solve  present-day  problems/  " 

2011.  Jordan,  A.  M.    Measurement  of  some  class-room  products.    Arkansas 

teacher,  8 :  10-14,  October  1920. 

The  director  of  the  Bureau  of  tests  and  measurements  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  gives  some  suggestions  for  giving  the  testa  and  shows  the  value  of 
the  tests. 

2012.  Lincoln,  Edward  A.    The  effects  of  native  intelligence  upon  scores  in 

standard  tests.    School  and  society,  12 :  441-44,  November  6, 1920. 

2013.  Myers,  Garry  C.     School  intelligence  surveys.    Current  education,  24: 

596-600,  October  1920. 

A  special  lecture  delivered  before  the  summer  school  of  Lehigh  university, 
June  19,  1920. 

Group  intelligence  tests  for  children  in  city  schools. 

2014.  Pintner,  Budolf,  and  Steamer,  Jeannetta.    A  mental  and  educational 

survey  of  schools  for  the  deaf.  American  annals  of  the  deaf,  65: 
451-72,  November  1820. 

Results  of  mental  and  educational  tests  given  to  about  2,500  deaf  children  in 
state  institutions  and  In  public  day  schools. 

2015.  Williams,  L.  A.    Further  use  of  standard  tests  and  scales  as  a  basis  for  a 

co-operative  research  plan.  Chapel  Hill,  The  University,  1920.  21  p. 
8°.  (University  of  North  Carolina  record.  Extension  series  no.  37, 
May  1920) 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

PROJECT  METHOD. 

201G.  Byington,  Edwin  H.     Student-authorship  in  history.    Journal  of  educa- 
tion, 92 :  429-31,  November  4,  1920. 

The  writer  says  that  student-authorship  is  simply  carrying  the  laboratory  idea 
one  step  further  in  the  study  of  history.  The  plan  is  not  as  difficult  as  it 
sounds  and  it  does  secure  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  laboratory  system. 
Gives  the  main  features  of  such  a  plan. 

2017.  Horn,    Ernest.    What   is   a   project?    Elementary    school   journal,   21: 

112-1G,  October  1920. 

Study  based  on  data  obtained  from  120  advanced  students  in  a  course  given 
by  the  writer  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1919.  The  title  of  the  course 
was :  "  The  improvement  of  the  study  habits  of  grade-  and  high-school  pupils." 

2018.  Indiana,    State  board  of  education.    Supervised  home  project  and  club 

work.  Issued  under  the  direction  of  L.  N.  Hines,  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  [Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Fart 
Wayne  printing  company,  1920]  56  p.  Illus.  12°.  (Educational 
bulletin  no.  41.    Vocational  series  na  20) 
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2010.  The  project  method  for  teaching  high  school  composition.  Bulletin  of  high 
points,  2 :  24-31,  October  1920. 

2020.  Struble,  Mildred  C.    A  big  business— English  project.     English  journal, 

9 :  463-66,  October  1920. 

Teaching  business  English  In  the  high  school  at  Ellensburg,  Washington. 
Introduction  of  laboratory  method.  The  class  compiled  statistics  for  a  state 
vocational  needs  survey. 

2021.  Trybom,  X  H.    An  application  of  the  project  method.    Elementary  man- 

ual training — fifth  grade.    Manual  training  magazine,  22 :  129-33,  No- 
vember 1920. 

VISUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

2022.  Abrams,    Alfred   W.     Visual    instruction,     p.   142-45.     8°. 

Reprinted  from  1020  edition  of  The  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

2023.  Ellis,  Don  Carlos.     Educational  uses  of  industrial  film.    Moving  picture 

age,  3: 13-14,  November  1920.     illus. 

2024.  Gause.  Prank  A.    An  ex]>erinient  in  the  use  of  the  eyes.    Western  journal 

of  education,  26:  G,  October  1920. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Visual  education  section  of  the  National  edu- 
cation association,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  1920. 

The  use  of  stereoscopic  views  and  lantern  slides  In  the  schools  of  Bay  City, 
Michigan. 

2025.  Nalder,  Frank  E.    Northwest  vast  field  for  film  service.    Educational 

film  magazine,  4:8-9,  20,  November  1920.     illus. 

What  the  State  college  of  Washington  is  doing  toward  filling  the  needs  of 
the  rural  communities  for  moving  pictures. 

2026.  The  use  of  the  cinema  in  the  teaching  of  geography.    Geographical  teacher 

(London)  10:280-82,  Autumn  1920. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

READING. 

2027.  Gray,  William  S.     Training  pupils  to  read  and  study  effectively.    Okla- 

homa school  herald,  28 : 1-3,  October ;  11-13,  November  1920. 

Describes  methods  of  emphasizing  silent  reading  habits  in  elementary  school 
Instruction. 

202S.  Hawley,  William  H.  The  effect  of  clear  objectives  on  the  teaching  of 
reading.  Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association, 
7 :  191-95,  October  1920. 

Reading  in  the  upper  grades,  the  need  of  more  definite  standards  and  the 
result h  of  some  reading  tests  given  in  the  spring  of  1010. 

2029.  Zornow,  Theodore  A.    Reading  in  the  first  grade.    Journal  of  the  New 

York  state  teachers*  association,  7 :  201-208,  October  1920. 
Some  suggestions  for  teaching  reading  in  the  first  grade. 

SPELLING. 

2030.  Capps,  A.  G.     Curriculum  content  of  a  high-school  spelling  course.     Jour- 

nal of  educational  research,  2 :  C26-33,  October  1920. 

A  study  of  words  misspelled  by  high-6chool  students,  showing  that  approxi- 
mately 44  per  cent  of  the  directed  spelling  curriculum  should  consist  of  com- 
.  monest  words  such  as  are  found  in  Ay  res'  list,  and  the  remaining  50  per  cent 
should  consist  of  words  special  to  the  high-school  curriculum. 

21753°— 20 2 
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ENGLISH  AND  COMPOSITION. 

2031.  Bowlin,  William  B.     Business  English — a  revolution  and  an  experiment 

Illinois  association  of  teachers  of  English  bulletin,  13 : 1-9,  October 

1,  1920. 

Some  tendencies  in  the  teaching  of  English.  The  writer  says  that  business 
English  is  a  study  of  accuracy  and  adrisedness  of  expression. 

2032.  Collamore,  Edna  A.     Language  training,  formative  and  corrective.    Kin- 

dergarten and  first  grade,  5 :  350-62,  November  1920. 

Some  suggestions  for  making  language  training  in  the  first  grade  more  con- 
structive, more  effective,  and  more  efficient 

2033.  Hervey,    Walter    L.    *'  Of   paramount    importance."    Bulletin   of   high 

points,  2 : 9-13,  October  1920. 

Language  instruction  and  the  shortcomings  of  high-school  and  college  gradu- 
ates. Emphasizes  the  study  of  words,  the  study  of  grammar  in  a  proper  way 
and  from  a  proper  point  of  view,  and  the  study  of  how  to  get  the  point  of 

what  is  read. 

2034.  Xavana,  Bose  M.    The  elements  of  English  composition.    Boston,  Rich- 

ard G.  Badger  [1920]     391  p.    8°. 

This  work  takes  the  form  of  an  enlarged  study  program,  and  deals  with  the 
elements  of  oral  and  written  composition  in  a  way  suitable  for  adoption  in  the 
classroom. 

2035.  McKee,  Mabel  F.    Three  examples  of  motivation.    English  journal,  9: 

457-62,  October  1920. 

Discusses  tho  motivation  of  English  literature  and  composition  in  the  high 
school. 

203C.  Bodkey,  Edith.    Oral  English  as  a  means  of  socialization.    English  jour- 
nal, 9 :  440-47,  October  1920. 

Plan  pursued  in  Stuyvesant  high  school,  New  York  city.  The  first  10 
minutes  of  each  English  class  period  Is  set  aside  for  the  oral  work  of  one 
pupil  and  the  criticism  of  this  work. 

2037.  Tracy,  Gerald  C.    The  teaching  of  journalism.    America,  24 :  34-35,  Octo- 

ber 30,  1920. 

Believes  that  a  graduate  school  In  journalism  is  unnecessary,  but  a  course  In 
journalism  has  much  to  offer  both  to  the  man  who  wishes  to  enter  the  news- 
paper field  and  to  the  man  who  is  bent  on  business  or  the  profession  of  law 

or  medicine. 

DRAMATICS. 

2038.  Bureau  of  educational  dramatics,  New  York  City.     Pilgrim  plays  and 

pageants,  for  use  in  communities,  colleges  and  high  schools.  School- 
arts  magazine,  20 :  146-51,  November  1920. 

2039.  Lewis,  B.  Roland.    The  one-act  play  in  colleges  and  high  schools,  with 

bibliographies  and  a  list  of  one-act  plays  for  study  and  production. 
Salt  Lake  City,  University  of  Utah,  1920.  25  p.  8°.  (Bulletin  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  vol.  10,  no.  16,  February  1920) 

2040.  Skinner,  Margaret  M.     Socializing  dramatics.    English  journal,  9 :  44S-56, 

October  1920. 

Says  that  play  production  Is  a  problem  of  the  English  teacher,  for  "  it  is  on* 
of  the  many  extra-curricular  activities  which  seem  to  fall  naturally  to  him.** 
Gives  some  developments  of  the  clnb  plan  of  dramatics  in  the  Wisconsin  high 
school  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

2041.  Dean,  Mildred.    The  high  school  Latin  course.    Classical  weekly,  14: 

37-39,  November  8, 1920. 

Advocates  an  agreement  of  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools  upon  a  deficit* 
course  of  study  for  high  schools  with  the  elimination  of  much  of  the  grammar 
that  is  now  demanded  and  the  addition  of  the  elements  now  so  sadly  lacking, 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

2042.  Fife,  Robert  H,  jr.    On  the  teaching  of  German.    Modern  language  jour- 

nal, 5 :  18-27,  October  1020. 

A  paper  read  before  the  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  New  York  state 
modern  language  association,  Albany, -November  25.  1030. 

The  present  situation  in  iegard  to  the  teaching  of  German. 

2043.  Hazard,  Paul,     L/expnnsion  <lu  franca  in  dans  le  moncle.     Ilevuc  des  deux: 

mondes,  59 :  307-27,  September  15,  1020. 

Third  article  of  a  series  on  the  French  language  and  the  war.  Takes  up 
temporary  lossvg  and  assured  gains  in  the  use  of  French,  the  place  of  French 
in  human  culture,  the  organization  of  the  teaching  of  French,  and  the  vitality 
of  the  French  language  and  of  France.  Gives  particular  attention  to  the  study 
of  French  in  the  United  States. 

An  abstract  of  this  article  is  given  In  the  American  review  of  reviews,  C2 : 
fi39-4»),  November  1020,  under  title  of  "  The  place  of  the  French  language  in 
human  culture." 

2044.  Saure,  E.  B.  de.     Aims  and  methods  of  modern  language  teaching.     Penn- 

sylvania school  journal,  69:  08-71,  August  1920. 

2045.  Thomas,  Calvin.     Good  and  bad  reasons  for  studying  modern  languages 

in  school.    Modern  language  journal,  5:  1-11,  October  1920. 

This  is  one  of  the  last  papers  prepared  by  the  author  before  his  death.  lie 
was  to  have  read  It  before  u  meeting  of  the  New  York  state  modern  languago 
association. 

MATHEMATICS. 

2040.  Davis,   Margaret  E.    The  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  junior  high 
schools.     Mathematics  teacher,  13 :  13-24,  September  1920. 

Discusses  the  methods  and  subject-mutter  of  the  mathematics  course  as  a 
whole. 

2047.  Dresden,   Arnold.    Why  study    mathematics?     School   and    society,   12: 
390-95,  October  30,  3920. 

204S.  Souder,  Wilmer.    The  metric  system:  its  relation  to  mathematics  and  in- 
dustry.    Mathematics  teacher,  13 :  25-35,  September  1920. 

Discusses  the  teaching  of  the  metric  system  in  schools ;  its  value  In  the 
scientific  and  practical  world. 

SCIENCE. 

2049.  Great  Britain.     Board  of  education.     Some  experiments  in  the  teaching 

of  science  and  handwork  in  certain  elementary  schools  in  London. 
London,  H.  M.  Stationery  office,  1920.  54  p.  8°.  (Educational  pam- 
phlets, no.  3C.    Elementary  school  series  no.  li) 

2050.  Hunter,  C.  W.    The  sequence  of  science  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 

school.    High  school  journal,  3 :  163-45,  October  1920. 

<;ives  a  brief  history  of  science  teaching,  showing  how  science  is  used  in  our 
everyday  life  and  then  giving  the  sequence  of  subject  matter. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

2051.  Chamberlain,  James  F.     Geography  in  the  secondary  schools.     Journal 

of  geography,  10:272-74,  October  1920. 

2052.  Nichols,  Andrew.    Commercial  geography  as  vocational  guidance.    School 

science  and  mathematics,  20:700-14,  November  1920. 

Says  that  the  great  majority  of  pupils  in  great  industrial  centers  are  being 
prepared  for  business  and  not  for  the  university.  The  business  man  obtains  his 
information  from  technical  and  trade  journals,  not  from  college  textbooks.  If 
commercial  geography  teachers  overlook  this  fact,  they  are  neglecting  the  very 
best  material  for  vocational  guidance. 
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2053.  Thomas,  Helen  G.    How  shall  we  teach  geography?    Journal  of  geogra- 
phy, 19 :  250-54,  October  1920. 

Says  that  the  latest  development  has  been  human  geography,  Id  which  people 
supersede  things  in  order  of  Importance,  the  inanimate  features  of  the  earth 
being  treated  in  the  light  of  their  relation  to  the  animate.  Emphasizes  the 
advantages  of  regional  geography. 

2034.  Whitbeck.  B.  H.    The  rejuvenation  of  geography.     School  and  society, 

12 :  415-20,  November  0,  1920. 

Abridged  from  an  address  before  the  Missouri  state  teachers'  association, 
November  1919. 

The  teaching  of  geography  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  and  in  the 
universities  and  the  effect  of  the  war  on  geography  teaching. 

SOCIAL  SUBJECTS. 

2055.  Carrier,  F.  W.     A  topical  method  in  United  States  history  as  a  social 

study.    Historical  outlook,  11 :  313-10,  November  1920. 

2056.  Teaching,  voL  5,  no.  4,  October  1920.     (History  and  civics) 

Contains:  1.  TV.  W.  McConnell :  Dynamic  civics  and  leadership  in  the  Nao- 
desha  high  school,  p.  3-6.     2.  Pelagine  Williams :  The  history  teacher's  oppor- 
tunity, p.  8-0.     3.  F.  K.  Hinchmnn :  The  laboratory  method  in  high-school  his- 
tory, p.  10-13.     4.  Josephine  Weatherly:  The  correlation  of  history  and  litera- 
ture, p.  12-10.     5.  II.  W.  Ross :  Civics  a  living  subject,  p.  16-18.     6.  Gertrude 
Brown :  History  in  the  intermediate  grades,  p.  18-22.    7.  Histories  of  the  Great 
war,  p.  25-26. 

MUSIC 

2057.  Frampton,  John  B.    The  college  extension  departments  and  the  study  of 

music.    Education,  41 :  192-98,  November  1920. 

Study  based  on  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  various  colleges  by  the  ex- 
tension department  of  the  Icwa  state  teachers'  college.  Among  other  phases  of 
the  subject  discusses  "  community  sings." 

SAFETY. 

2058.  Detroit,  Mich.    Board  of  education.    A  course  of  study  in  safety  educa- 

tion.   Detroit,  Board  of  education,  1920.    31  p.    8°. 

Prepared  by  Harriet  E.  Beard,  supervising  instructor  safety  education,  De- 
troit teachers'  college. 

2059.  Stineman,  Norman  M.     Safety  to  public  school  children  in  well-planned 

fire-proof  buildings.     American  city,  23 :  468-70,  November  1920. 

THRIFT. 

2000.  National  education  association.    National  council  of  education.     Com- 

mittee on   thrift   education.    Thrift   education  with   actual   results. 

1920.    24  p.    8°. 

The  proceedings  of  the  conference  of  the  Committee  on  thrift  education  of 
the  National  education  association,  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  1920. 
Edited  by  Arthur  II.  Chamberlain,  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 

2001.  Bisley,  J.  H.     Teaching  thrift  in  the  public  schools.     Southern   school 

journal,  21 :  18-23,  November  1920. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

2002.  Cunningham,  Bess  V.     The  beginnings  of  educational  work  in  the  stand- 

ardized elementary  school.    Its  aim,  scope,  and  method.    Kindergarten 

and  first  grade,  5 :  303-66,  November  1920. 

Address  given  before  the  Kindergarten  section  of  the  National  education 
association,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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2003.  Today's  housewife,  Cooperstown,  New  York.     I  Pamphlets  of  interest  to 

mothers]     5  pamphlets.    8°. 

1.  Today's  housewife  school  of  motherhood,  by  Kmma  G.  Wallace,  11  p. — 
2.  Educative  play  for  the  little  child.  What  can  be  done  with  scissors  and 
paste,  by  Sara  L.  Littell,  7  p. — 3,  Educative  play  for  the  little  child.  Num- 
bers and  letters  learned  through  play,  by  Sara  h.  Llttell,  7  p. — 4.  How  to  tell 
stories  and  why,  by  Florence  P.  Lippitt,  27  p. — 3.  What  stories  to  tell  and 
when,  by  Florence  P.  Lippltt.  20  p. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

2004.  Collings,  Pryor  McBee.    How  to  improve  rural  school  supervision.     Mis- 
souri school  journal,  37 :  421-24,  November  1020. 

Some  suggestions  for  helping  rural  teachers  through  (1)  Personal  confer- 
ences; (2)  Observation  of  work  in  other  schools;  and  (3.)  Monthly  group  con- 
ference at  the  centers. 

200T>.  Davis,  Jackson.     Building  a  rural  civilization.     Some  educational  results 

turning   southern    negroes.      Southern    workman,    49 :  501-308,    549-02, 

November,  December  1920.     illus. 

I.  County  training  schools  in  the  South.-  II.  Supervising  Industrial  teachers. 

2000.  Knight,  Edgar  W.    The  State  university  and  rural  schools.     High  school 

Journal,  3: 177,  182-8H,  October  1920. 

Substance  of  nu  address  at  Keren  College,  Kentucky.  May  10,  1020,  on  "  How 
can  the  State  universities  promote  rural  school  progress?" 

2007.  Preston,  Josephine  Corliss.     Standardization  of  schools  in  the  state  of 

Washington.    American  school,  6:170-71,  190,  June  1920. 

A  standard  rating  card  for  the  rural  schools  of  Washington  and  directions 
for  rating. 

2008.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.    Health  and  the  rural   school.    Modern  medicine,  2: 

703-0,  October  1920. 

Says  that  schools  are  a  factor  in  the  welfare  and  development  of  the  com- 
munity, physically  and  mentally. 
20<S9.  Southwest  Missouri  state  teachers  college,  Springfield,  Mo.     Bulletin, 

vol.  15,  no.  5,  October  1920.    Illus. 

Contains :  1.  W.  Y.  Foster :  A  proposed  solution  for  the  problem  of  county 
supervision  In  Missouri,  p.  4-27.  2.  P.  P.  Thompson  :  Demonstration  rural 
schools,  p.  20-00. 

.   SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

2070.  Dietrich,  Marlon  C.    Attendance  in  high  schools.     Inter-mountain  edu- 

cator, 10 :  51-54;  October  1920. 

Deals  with  the  attendance  of  the  pupil  after  he  has  enrolled — how  to  keep 
him  coming  regularly  and  punctually. 

2071.  Fowler,  Burton  P.    The  social  organization  of  a  high  school.     School  and 

society,  12 :  396-99,  October  30,  1920. 

Points  out  some  possibilities  of  capitalizing  the  social  instincts  of  adoles- 
cint  pupils  through  an  effective  organization  of  the  so-called  "Outside  activi- 
ties." 

2072.  Hudelson,  Earl.    Democracy  and  the  junior  high  school.    School  and  so- 

ciety, 12:  461-66,  November  13,  1020. 

2073.  Jackman,  E.  D.    The  Dal  ton  plan.     School  review,  28:  GSS-90,  Novem- 

ber 1920. 

The  Dalton  plan,  which  was  originated  by  Miss  Helen  Parkburst,  of  the 
Child  education  foundation  of  New  York  city,  and  put  into  operation  in  the 
high  school,  comprises  the  following:  (1)  Monthly  assignment;  (2)  freedom 
of  study ;  (3j  freedom  of  progress;  (4)  Individual  instruction;  and  (5)  group 
creativeness.  It  was  inaugurated  in  the  high  school  of  Dalton,  Mass.,  with 
considerable  effect. 
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2074.  Kephart,  A.  P.    A.  measure  of  iiigb  school  efficiency.    High  school  jour- 

nal, 3 :  195-99,  November  1920. 

A  study  made  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  class  room  performance  of 
college   freshmen   and  to   discover   from   what  sources  tbe   college   is   getting  | 

students  who  do  superior  or  Inferior  work  during  the  freshman  year. 

2075.  Kittredge,   H.    C.    The   undiscovered   country.    Atlantic  monthly,   126:  \ 

G4G-53,  November  1920. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  a.  master  in  St.  Paul's  school,  Concord,  N.  II. 
lie  narrates  in  story  form  a  day's  experiences  of  a  master  in  a  boys'  hoarding 
school,  during  which  he  passes  through  all  the  attitudes,  right  and  wrong,  that 
people  hold  toward  school-teaching,  and  at  the  end  discovers  that  there  is 
far  more  to  be  learned  than  he  has  yet  mastered. 

2076.  Koos,  Leonard  V.    The  peculiar  functions  of  the  junior  high  school :  their 

relative  importance.     School  review,  28 :  675-81,  November  1920. 

Writer  characterizes  the  peculiar  functions  as  follows :  "  1.  Realising  a  demo-  | 

era  tic  school  system  through  (a)  retention  of  pupils,  (o)  economy  of  time,  (c) 
recognition  of  individual  differences,   (d>  exploration  for  guidance,   (e)   voca-  \ 

tional  education.     2.  Recognizing  the  nature  of  the  child.     3.  Providing  the  j 

conditions  for  better  teaching.    4.  Securing  superior  scholarship.    5.  Improving  j 

the  disciplinary  situation  and  socializing  opportunities. 


»F 


2077.  Ohio.    Department  of  public  instruction.    The  junior  high  school,  man- 

ual of  requirements  and  suggestions.  Prepared  by  W.  L.  Spencer  and 
Geo.  M.  Morris.  Ed.  and  rev.  by  Walton  B»  Bliss*  assistant  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  Issued  under  the  direction  of  Vernon 
M.  Riegel,  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Columbus,  O.,  The 
F.  J.  Heer  printing  co.,  1920.    39  p.    8°. 

2078.  Pearson,  T.  H.    Declared  purposes  of  typical  high  schools.    Arkansas 

teacher,  8 : 8-12,  September  1920. 

Reveals  some  of  the  purposes  of  typical  American  high  schools  as  they  are 
disclosed  in  the  school  reports,  catalogues,  and  courses  of  study  of  some  twenty 

high  schools. 

2079.  Pettit,  Walter  W.     Self-supporting  students  in  certain  New  Tork  city 

high  schools.    New  York,  New  Tork  school  of  social  work,  1920.    37  p. 

8°. 

A  study  of  the  self-supporting  students  in  the  high  schools  of  New  Tork 
city,  showing  what  the  high  schools  are  doing  to  help  the  working  student, 
and  the  ways  in  which  schools  can  he  of  greater  assistance  to  the  student  who 
must  support  himself.  v 

20S0.  Richardson,  B.  C.     Faculty  organization  in  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  high 

school  (Alton,  Illinois).    School  review,  28: 682-87,  November  I920L 

The  purpose  of  the  organisation  is  to  delegate  to  responsible  heads  or 
head  assistants  some  of  the  details  that  occupy  so  much  of  the  principal's 
time,  and  to  leave  him  free  for  more  extensive  supervision,  etc. 

2081.  Sleman,  Emily  F.    College  preparation  in  the  combination  high  school. 

School  and  society,  12 :  420-34,  November  6,  1920. 

Educational  guidance  in  tbe  choice  o!  etectivea  especially  in  connection  with 

students  intending  to  go  to  college. 

2082.  Stouffer,  Karl  J.     Sundays  in  a  boarding  school.    Religions  education, 

15:276-S1,  October  1920. 

A  study  of  34  private  boarding  schools  tn  order  to  ascertain  the  practice 
in  regard  to  amusements,  church  services,  etc-,  om  Sunday, 
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NORMAL  TRAINING. 

2083.  Colorado  state  teachers  college,  Greeley,  Colo.     Sections  one  and  two  of 

the  educational  survey  of  Colorado  state  teachers  college.  Greeley, 
Colo.,  State  teachers  college,  1920.  148  p.  8°.  (Colorado  state  teach- 
ers college  bulletin,  ser.  30,  no.  5,  August  1920) 

Sec.   1.  Administrative   control.      Sec.   2.  Educational  organization. 

2084.  Foster,  Frederick  M.    The  training  of  college  teachers.     School  and  so- 

ciety, 12 :  475-78,  November  20,  1920. 

The  writer  says  that  the  average  college  and  university  professor  is  a  poor 
teacher  for  he  bat;  never  been  trained  in  the  technique  of  teaching.  Makes 
suggestions  for  the  training  of  college  teachers  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
before  they  start  on  their  career. 

20S5.  'Indiana  state  normal  school,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  The  semi-centennial 
celebration  of  the  Indiana  state  normal  school,  January  6-9,  1920,  in 
commemoration  of  the  completion  of  fifty  years  of  work.  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  State  normal  school,  1920.  83  p.  plates.  8°.  (Indiana  state 
normal  school  bulletin,  vol  13,  no.  4,  Jane  1920) 

2086.  Indiana.  State  teachers'  training  board.  Teacher  training  in  Indiana. 
Manual  with  courses  of  instruction.  Indiana,  State  teachers'  training 
board,  1920.  48  p.  8°.  (Educational  bulletin  no.  43,  Teacher  training 
series,  no.  2) 

Suggested  list  of  books  for  the  professional  study  of  education,  p.  43-48. 

2067.  James,  Benjamin  B.    Experimental  education  in  normal  schools.     School 

and  society,  12 :  385-90,  October  30,  1920. 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Wisconsin  normal  teachers,  Madi- 
son. Wis.,  January  24,  1920. 

2088.  Fearse,  C.  G.     The  function  of  Wisconsin  normal  schools.     Wisconsin 

journal  of  education,  52 :  284-87,  November  1920. 

2089.  Thabault,  Roger.    La  culture  intellectueile  des  instituteurs.    Revue  p£da- 

gogiQue,  77 :  185-98,  270-82,  September,  October  1920. 

Writer  is  a  professor  in  a  French  normal  school.  He  presents  first  the  znenns 
by  which  normal  instructors  may  impart  to  their  pupils  a  taste  for  things  Intel- 
lectual ;  secondly  how  a  teacher  living  in  the  country  may  from  his  own  re- 
sources maintain  and  enrich  his  intellectual  life. 

2090.  Wilson,  Lester  M.    Training  departments  in  the  state  normal  schools  in 

the  United  States.    Charleston,  I1L,  Eastern  Illinois  state  normal  school 

[1920]     115  p.    8°.     (Normal  school  bulletin,  no.  66,  October  1,  1919) 

"  The  purposes  of  the, present  study  are  to  find:  (1)  What  the  training  facili- 
ties of  state  normal  schools  are  and  how  the  training  departments  are  organ- 
ized ;  (2)  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  students'  contact  with  the  training 
departments ;  (3)  the  relation  of  the  teachers  In  other  departments  of  the  nor- 
mal school  to  the  work  of  the  training  department  and  the  participation  by  the 
training  school  staff  in  the  work  of  other  departments;  (4)  what  purposes  the 
training  departments  propose  to  accomplish  and  how  the  training  departments 
are  organized  and  operated  to  accomplish  these  ends." 

2091.  Winship,  A.  E.    What  has  strangled  the  normal  schools?    Journal  of 

education,  92 :  455-56,  November  11,  1920. 

The  writer  says  that  while  the  colleges  and  universities  are  overcrowded,  the 
normal  schools  are  gasping  for  breath.  The  only  relief  is  to  make  all  normal 
schools  real  colleges,  with  the  privilege  of  giving  real  degrees  which  shall  have 
full  credit  in  any  public  school  market. 
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TEACHERS'  SALARIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

2002.  Almack,   John   C.    The  selection  of  teachers.    American  school   board 

journal,  01 :  29-31,  November  1920. 

"The  purpose  of  this  study  is  (1)  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  information 
school  officers  now  gather  about  prospective  teachers,  (2)  to  indicate  what  can 
be  objectively  measured,  what  is  mere  opinion,  and  what  is  irrelevant,  (3)  to 
suggest  forms  that  will  embody  inferences  gained  from  the  consideration  men- 
tioned, and  (4)  to  raise  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  schools  prepare 
teachers  along  the  lines  appointing  officers  believe  fundamental." 

2093.  Are  teachers  luiuian  beings?    American  school  board  journal,  61 :  44-45, 
100,  104,  November  1920. 
A  Los  Angeles  high-school  teacher  shows  how  teachers  can  be  more  human. 

205)4.  Institute  for  public  service,  New  York.    Why  I  like  teaching.    Journal 

of  education,  92 :  408-409,  October  28,  1920. 

Prize  essays  by  John  Dixon,  Elizabeth  Pardee,  and  B.  Witkowsky. 

Also  In  American  schoolmaster,  8 :  502-305,  October  1920,  and  in  various  other 
periodicals. 

2093.  Kempner,    Aubrey   J.     How   professors   live.     School    and   society,  12: 
430-41,  November  6,  1920. 

Conditions  prevailing  among  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

2096.  Kendall,  Calvin  N.     The  crumbling  second  line  of  defense.    Outlook,  12ti: 

548-50,  November  24,  1920. 

Discusses  the  question  of  teacher  shortage,  and  suggests  the  following  reme- 
dies :  (1)  By  readjusting  teachers'  salaries;  (2)  by  keeping  the  schools  free  of 
politics;   (3)   by  assisting  teachers  to  find  comfortable  and  attractive  homo; 

(4)  by  making  school  conditions  as  attractive  and  convenient  as  practicable; 

(5)  by  consolidating  schools;  (6)  by  enforcing  compulsory  education  laws;  (7) 
by  having  more  democracy  in  the  schools;  (8)  by  giving  a  teacher  a  reasonable 
number  of  children  to  teach;  (9)  by  raising  the  prestige  of  the  teacher:  (10) 
by  establishing  an  adequate  pension  system. 

2097.  MacXean,  B.  B.      Study  of  the  supply  and  demand.     National  school 

digest,  40: 153-56,  November  1920. 

The  elementary  teachers  in  the  graded  and  high  schools  of  Minnesota,  their 

training  and  tenure. 

2098.  Strayer,   George  D.     Actual    school  conditions  in  359  American  cities. 

American  city,  23 :  404-67,  November  1920. 

Results  of  nation-wide  inquiry  on  teachers'  salaries  and  training.  Illustrated 
with  graphs. 

2099.  Werner,  William  L.     The  ethics  of  academic  freedom.     American  teacher, 

9:151-56,  October  1920. 

Bibliography:  p.  156. 

Thesis  presented  in  education  at  summer  session  of  Columbia  university,  July 
1920. 

A  selective  summary,  chiefly  of  numerous  articles  and  reports,  that  lave  dis- 
cussed various  phases  of  academic  freedom  in  America. 

2100.  Williams,    Henry   Horace.     The   spiritual   life  and    the   teacher.     Hi?h 

school  journal,  3:  199-202,  November  1920. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  University  of  North  Carolina  summer  school, 
June  29,  1920. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

2101.  Association  of  American  colleges.     Bulletin,  vol.  6,  no.  3,  Octol>er  192a 

Contains:  1.  Vocational  distribution  of  college  graduates,  p.  12-23.  2.  Col- 
lege student  migration— 1918-1919,  p.  24-47. 
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2102.  Abbott,  William  L.    The  functions  of  the  governing  board  in  the  admin- 

istration of  the  university.  School  and  society,  12 :  445-49,  November 
13,  1920. 

Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  Dr.  Marion  LeRoy 
Burton,  as  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  October  14,  1020. 

2103.  Angrier,  Roswell  P.    The  college  of  the  future.    Yale  alumni  weekly,  30 : 

104-107,  October  22,  1920. 

An  address  given  at  the  annual  convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Albany,  on  October  7  and  8,  1920. 

2104.  Barnes,  Julius  H.    Colossal  growth  of  colleges  and  universities.    Journal 

of  education,  92 :  405-406,  October  28,  1920. 

Results  of  a  study  made  by  the  Institute  for  public  service,  New  York,  show- 
ing the  number  of  students  in  1914  and  in  1020. 

2105.  Bartlctt,  Murray.    The  University  and  the  city.    University  of  Buffalo 

studies,  1 :  211-16,  October  1920. 

Address  to  the  graduates  at  the  seventy-fourth  commencement,  June  11,  1920. 
The  development  of  the  city  university  of  Buffalo. 

2106.  Burton,  Marion  LeRoy.    The  function  of  the  state  university.'  American 

schoolmaster,  8 :  285-302,  October  1920. 

Inaugural  address  delivered  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Burton  at  Ann 
Arbor,  October  14,  1920. 

Also  in  School  and  society,  12 :  255-G9,  October  23,  1920,  and  Michigan 
alumntfB,  27 :  17-32,  October  1920. 

2107. -.  What  must  the  colleges  do?    Engineering  education,  11:39-53, 

October  1920. 

The  college  of  liberal  arts  and  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  needs  of  the 
times. 

2106.  College  entrance  examination  board.    Twentieth  annual  report  of  the 
secretary,  1920.    New  York,  Pub.  by  the  Board,  1920.    138  p.    8°. 

2109.  Hull,  Callie.    Doctorates  conferred  in  the  sciences  by  American  universi- 

ties in  1920.    Science,  n.  s.  52 :  478-83,  514-17,  November  19,  26,  1920. 

Statistical  compilation.  Chemistry  continues  to  head  the  list  of  subjects  in 
which  the  doctorates  were  conferred. 

2110.  James,  Edmund  Janes.     Sixteen  years  at  the  University  of  Illinois;  a 

statistical  study  of  the  administration  of  President  Edmund  J.  James. 
[Urbana]  Pub.  by  the  University  of  Illinois  press,  1920.  263  p.  col. 
front,  (port.)  illus.  (incl.  map)    plates,  plans.    8°. 

2111.  Krauss,  Paul  H.    The  state  university,  a  challenge  to  the  church.    Chi- 

cago, 111.,  Pub.  by  the  Board  of  education  of  the  United  Lutheran 
church  in  America,  1920.    15  p.    8°. 

2112.  Leighton,  Joseph  A.    The  functions  of  the  faculty  in  the  administration 

of  a  university.     School  and  society,  12 :  449-58,  November  13,  1920. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Inaugural  session  of  the  Educational  conference 
held  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Marion  LeRoy  Burton 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  October  14,  1920. 

Advocates  more  recognized  participation  of  the  faculty  in  the  administration 
of  the  university. 

2113.  Lowell,  Abbott  L.     The  art  of  examination.    Harvard  alumni  bulletin, 

23: 136-38,  November  11,  1920. 

Address  delivered  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Burton  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  President  Lowell  says  we  need  an  Improvement  in  our  exami- 
nation sj-stem  which  will  measure  the  grasp  of  a  whole  subject  rather  than  a 
certain  amount  of  miscellaneous  knowledge. 
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2114.  Park,    Julian.    The   city    and    the   university.     I  Buffalo,    University   of 
Buffalo,  1920]     [12]  p.    12°.     (University  of  Buffalo  studies) 
The  municipal  it}-  of  Buffalo  and  its  university. 
211. j.  Bhees,  Bush.     Privilege  and  obligation.    University  of  Buffalo  studies, 

1  :  21S-26,  October  1920. 

The  University  of  Buffalo  and  how  it  ran  furnish  the  youth*  of  the  city  the 
privilege*  which  will  place-  them  under  obligations  to  be  worthy  citizens. 
2110.  Scott,  Austin  W.     Education  and  the  dead  hand.    Harvard  law  review, 

34 : 1-19,  November  1920. 

Discusses  the  law  regarding  educational  and  other  charitable  endowments. 
Present h  the  case  of  Dartmouth  College. 

2117.  Thwing,  Charles  Franklin.    The  American  colleges  and  universities  in 

the  Great  War,  1914-1919;  a  history.    New  York,  The  Macniillan  com- 
pany, 1920.    276  p.    8°. 

This  history  helps  to  prove  that  the  higher  education,  in  the  person  of  its 
teachers  and  students  of  successive  generations,  trains  men  for  the  service  of 
the  nation. 

2118.  Webster,    Arthur   G.     Education   and    learning   in   America.     Scientific 

monthly,  11:419-28,  November  1920. 

Criticises  the  efficiency  of  the  work  In  our  colleges  and  universities.  Con- 
trasts our  methods  with  those  in  European  institutions.  Says  that  the  criti- 
cisms made  by  Tresid<nt  Kliot  on  West  Point  arc  eminently  sound. 

2119.  Wiltbye,  John.     The  college  man  in  government     America,  24:  117-18, 

November  20,  1920. 

The  percentage  of  college  men  among  the  presidents  of  the  United  States, 
6cnatorsf  governors,  judges,  etc. 

RESEARCH. 

2120.  Merriam,  John  C.    The  research  spirit  in  everyday  life  of  the  average 

man.    Science,  n.  s.  52:473-78,  November  19,  1920. 

Influence  of  education  on  the  research  spirit.  Says  that  edncation  with  "  its 
varying  emphasis  on  the  fundamental  truths  of  science,  philosophy,  human  re- 
lations and  religion  is  our  principal  safeguard/' 

2121.  Pollard,  A.  P.    A  school  of  historical  research.    Contemporary  review, 

US:  507-13,  October  1920. 

Discusses  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  historical  research  in  London, 
thankH  to  the  munificence  of  an  anonymous  donor. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

2122.  Bonner,  H.  B.    A  graphic  method  for  presenting  comparative  cost  analy- 

sis,   p.  277-88.    8°. 

Reprinted  from  Quarterly  publications  of  the  American  statistical  associa- 
tion, September  1920. 

2123.  Bunce,  Edgar  F.    The  superintendent's  relation  to  the  board  of  educa- 

tion and  his  part  in  their  meetings.    American  school  board  journal, 
61 :  55-56,  November  1920. 

Gives  six  fundamental  principles  which  should  govern  a  superintendent  in 
his  relations  with  his  Board  of  Education:  (1)  Know  your  board,  (2)  Get  the 
board  to  respect  you,  (3)  Respect  a  member's  point  of  view,  (4)  Be  a  leader 
of  your  board  and  not  a  follower  of  the  ideas  of  one  or  two  members,  (3)  Use 
common  sense  and  stick- toltiveness,  and  (0)  Be  tactful. 

2124.  Capen,   Samuel  P.     Arguments  against  the  Smith-Towner  bill.     Educa- 

tional review,  60:285-95,  November  1920. 

rresents  arguments  against  the  bill  under  three  captions:  (1)  Failure  to  co- 
ordinate Government's  educational  activities;  (2)  Federal  appropriations  and 
their  administration ;  (3)  Inconsistencies.  Under  the  latter  head  he  says  that 
the  bill  does  not  specify  the  inclusion  of  the  Federal  board  for  vocational  edu- 
cation In  the  new  department.  Instead  of  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Towner 
hill,  Dr.  Capen  would  advocate  the  creation  of  a  "  department  of  education  and 
science." 
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2125.  Hammond,  Josephine.    The  challenge  to  the  American  school.    North 

American  review,  212 :  C58-67,  November  1920. 

A  plea  for  Federal  supervision  and  support  of  public  education. 

2126.  Holley,  Charles  E.    A  national  system  of  elementary  education.    Educa- 

tional review,  60 :  315-29,  November  1920. 

Advocates  a  system  of  education  partially  subsidized  and  advised  from  the 
national  capital,  and  pronounces  in  favor  of  the  Smith-Towner  bill. 

2127.  Keith,  John  A.  H.,  and  Bagley,  William  C.    The  nation  and  the  schools ; 

a  study  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  federal  aid  to  education 

In  the  United  States.    Now  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1920.    xvii, 

3C4p.    12°. 

Present*,  facts  and  arguments  designed  to  show  that  the  federal  government 
should  aid  in  the  support  of  public  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  that 
to  administer  this  aid  a  national  department  of  education  should  be  estab- 
lished at  Washington. 

2128.  Magill,    Hugh    S.    The    Smith-Towner    bill.    Educational    review,    60: 

290-307,  November  192a 

Argues  in  favor  of  bill.  Says  that  education  can  not  be  disregarded  by  the 
national  government. 

2129.  Mann,  Charles  B.    The  national  organization  of  education.    Educational 

review,  60 :  308-14,  November  1920. 

Doubts  the  expediency  of  the  Smith-Towner  bill.  Says  that  the  temptation 
of  a  central  office  of  education  is  to  neglect  "  the  eternal  search  for  sound 
principles,  and  to  settle  down  to  a  routine  administration  of  an  established 
system." 

2190.  Smith,  H.  P.    The  accounting  system  and  budget  of  a  small  city.    Ameri- 
can school  board  journal,  61 :  41-43, 100,  November  1920. 

2131.  Strayer,  George  D.    Why  the  Smith-Towner  bill  should  become  a  law. 

Educational  review,  60 :  271-84,  November  1920. 

A  plea  for  tbe  passage  of  the  bill.  Emphasizes  the  necessity  for  a  national 
program  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy  and  for  the  Americanization  of  the  for- 
eign born.  Argues  against  the  substitution  of  a  national  board  of  education 
for  a  department  of  education,  as  has  been  suggested. 

2132.  Swift,  Fletcher  Harper.    Common  school  finance  in  Colorado  and  certain 

inferences  of  national  import     Journal  of  educational  research,  2: 
647-67,  October  1920. 

To  be  concluded  in  the  November  issue. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

2133.  Anthony,  Katherine  M.    Adapting  school  procedure  to  individual  differ- 

ences in  children.     Virginia  Journal  of  education,  14:43-45,  October 
1920. 

2134.  Armentrout,   W.  D.    Home  study  below  the  tenth  grade.    Techne,  3: 

7-10,  October  1920. 

The  writer  thinks  that  the  major  portion  of  study  should  be  done  during  the 
period  of  supervised  study  at  school.  Home  study  is  better  adapted  to  some 
subjects  than  to  others.  Gives  some  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  home 
study  in  history. 

2135.  Craddock,  Ernest  A.    The  class-room  republic.    London,  A.  &  C.  Black, 

ltd.,  1920.    80  p.    12°. 

Some  experiments  in  student  self-government  in  a  day  secondary  school  in 
England ;  the  advantages  of  the  system  and  some  objections. 

2136.  New  York  (City).    Department  of  education.    Bureau  of  attendance. 

Report.  .  .  for  the  period  between  July  31,  1915  to  July  31,  1918.    New 
York  city,  Department  of  education  [1920?]    294  p.    tables.    8°. 
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2137.  Perkins,  Glen  O.    The  question  of  grades.    Idaho  teacher,  2 :  129-32,  No- 

vember 1920. 

A  system  of  grading  based  upon  a  distribution  according  to  the  normal  fre- 
quency curve.  Claims  the  following  advantages  for  the  system,  first,  scien- 
tific distribution,  second,  absence  of  a  failure  grade,  and,  third,  uniformity  of 
grades. 

SCHOOLHOUSES  AND  GROUNDS. 

2138.  Cooper,  Frank  Irving.     Determining  the  number  of  rooms  for  a  depart- 

mental school  building.    American  school  board  journal,  61 :  34-37,  100, 
November  1920.    illus. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  school  administration  of  the  National 
education  association  at  Its  annual  meeting  July  7,  1920,  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

2139.  Thornton,   H.   Newton.    Modern  school  buildings  in   Idaho.    American 

school  board  journal,  61 :  46-51,  96,  November  1920.     Illus. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

2140.  International  conference  of  women  physicians.     Proceedings.  .  .  Sep- 

tember 15  to  October  25,  1919.    New  York,  The  Woman's  press  [192ul 
6  v.    8°. 

Vol.    I.  General    problems   of   health. — Vol.    II.  Industrial   health. — Vol.  III. 
The  health  of  the  child. — Vol.  IV.  Moral  codes  and  personality. — Vol.  V.  Adap- 
tation of  the  individual  to  life. — Vol.  VI.  Conservation  of  health  of  women  in 
marriage. 

Contains:  Vol.   I. — 1.   J.   Anna   Xorris :  Exercises  in  colleges,  p.  73-79.    2. 
I.  S.  Wile:  Health  classes  for  children,  p.  190-208.     3.  Lilian  Welsh:  Health 
education  in  the  college,  p.  215-27 ;  Discussion,  p.  227-33.     Vol.  III. — 4.  11.  L 
K.    Shaw:    Special    factors   In   management   favoring   normal    development  of 
the  child,  p.  5-19 ;  Discussion,  p.  19-25.    5.  S.  Josephine  Baker :  Child  hygiene, 
p.  25-88.     6.  Frederick  Peterson:  Child  health,  p.   39-45.     7.  W.  A.  McCall: 
Open  air  schools,  p.  46-62;  Discussion,  p.  62-64.    8.  W.  II.  Kllpatrick:  Value 
of  work  in  the  development  of  the  child,  p.  64-77.    9.  Grace  Fulmer :  The  value 
of  play  in  the  life  of  a  child,  p.  77-90.    VoL  V. — 10.  Robert  Rees :  Moral  edu- 
cation in  the  army,  p.  131-44;  Discussion,  p.  145-59.     11.  M.  J.  Exncr:  Sex 
education  in  colleges,  p.  159-G8 ;  Discussion,  p.  168-206. 

2141.  Daukes,  S.   H.    The  health  factor  in  education.    Child    (London)  11: 

33-47,  November  1920. 

Discusses  educational  school  service;  care  of  the  mentally  backward  child; 
effects  of  physical  defects ;  school  derelicts,  etc. 

2142.  Estes,  William  L.,  jr.    The  causes  and  occurrences  of  functional  scoliosis 

in  college  men.     Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  75: 

1411-14,  November  20,  1920. 

Study  based  on  physical  examinations  of  the  entering  freshman  class  at  Le- 
high university,  1912  to  1919,  with  the  exception  of  1918.  Functional  scoliosis 
is  held  "  to  be  that  form  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  in  which  no  perma- 
nent bony  change  is  apparent  and  which  disappears  with  recumbency,  i.  e, 
on  lying  down."    Presents  therapeutic  measures. 

2143.  Hill,  Lewis  W.    Some  observations  on  the  trend  of  modern   pediatric 

teaching.    Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal,  183 :  475-80,  October 

21,  1920. 

Newer  Ideals  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and 
childhood. 

2144.  Hulburt,  Bay  G.    Live  course  in  hygiene  and  health.    National  school 

digest,  40 :  155-57,  November  1020.    illus. 

The  work  the  State  teachers  college  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  is  doing  In  teaching 
how  to  diagnose  disease. 
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2145.  Watson,  John  B.,  and.  Laahley,  X.  8.  A  'Consensus  of  medical  opinion 
upon  questions  relating  to  sex  education  and  venereal  disease  cam- 
paigns.   Mental  hygiene,  4 :  769-847,  October  1920. 

Study  based  on  replies  to  a  questionnaire,  which  was  sent  to  prominent 
physicians  in  the  United  States  by  the  psychological  laboratory  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  university. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

21 16.  Middle  west  society  of  physical  education  and  hygiene.  Papers  from 
the   seventh    annual    meeting.  .  .     Chicago,    111.,    April   23-24,    1920. 

■ 

American  physical  education  review,  25 :  283-305,  October  1920. 

Contains:  1.  W.  P.  Bowen :  The  fundamental  essentials  of  physical  educa- 
tion, p.  283-80.  2.  Ten  minute  addresses  on  the  present  trend.  Athletics  [by] 
J.  L.  Griffith,  p.  286-86;  Gymnastics  [by]  Lydla  Clark,  p.  287-88;  Swimming 
[by]  Tom  Robinson,  p.  288-00;  Play  and  recreation  [by]  T.  J.  Smergalski,  p. 
290-02.  3.  E.  D.  Caul  kins :  What  physical  educators  can  do  to  help  secure 
the  establishment  of  universal  physical  education  in  this  country,  p.  301-304. 

2147.  Erd,  Robert  L.    Universal  physical  education  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 

American  annals  of  the  deaf,  65 :  487-98,  November  1920. 
Suggests  a  health  program  for  the  physical  training  of  deaf  pupils. 

2148.  Wittich,   George.    Physical   efficiency   in   the  city   elementary  schools. 

Mind  and  body,  27 :  259-72,  November  1920. 

Read  at  the  convention  of  the  American  physical  education  association,  New 
York,  April  1920. 

PLAY  AND  RECREATION. 

2149.  Doeblin,  Xaud  I.    Recreation  versus  delinquency.    School  and  society, 

12 :  478-87,  November  20,  192a 

The  present  situation  in  regard  to  recreation  and  delinquency.  The  writer 
says  that  the  problem  of  juvenile  crime  is  largely  a  problem  of  play,  or  oppor- 
tunity for  play.  Shows  how  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  have  de- 
creased delinquency. 

2150.  Recreation  for  blind  ebildren.    Playground,  14:481-88,  November  1920. 

The  importance  of  recreation  and  some  suggestions  for  indoor  and  outdoor 
recreation  for  blind  children. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

2151.  Colborn,  Lois,  and  Mauren,  Signe.    The  socialized  recitation  from  the 

students'  standpoint.    Education,  41 :  171-75,  November  1920. 

A  paper  written  by  two  students  of  the  Queen  Anne  high  school,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

2152.  Nolan,  Ona  I.    The  socialized  program  as  adapted  to  the  intermediate 

school.    Journal  of  education,  92 :  371-76,  October  21,  1920. 

Tells  how  the  Emerson  school,  Boston,  furnishes  opportunities  for  the  self- 
activity  and  social  contact  of  its  pupils. 

2153.  Phillips,  Daniel  E.     The  school  as  a  community-force.    American  educa- 

tion, 24 :  60-64,  October  1920. 

Suggests  some  lines  of  practical,  possible  and  necessary  reforms  to  make  the 
school  a  community-force. 

2154.  Wiley,  George  M.    Adjusting  the  school  system  to  the  new  world  situa- 

tion through  the  community  center.    American  education,  24:113-15, 
November  1920. 

Address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  education  associa- 
tion, Salt  Lake  City,  July  1920. 

Outlines  briefly  the  importance  of  united  community  effort  in  the  post-war 
problems  to  be  worked  out. 
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CHILD  WELFARE. 

2155.  Cates,  Henry  Joseph.     The  welfare  of  the  school  child.     New  York.  Fuiik 

anil  ^Vaginitis  company  11920]     ixf  154  p.    plates.    12°. 

Deals  with  the  conditions  of  physical  and  mental  health  for  school  children. 

2156.  Spielman,  M.  A.     Romance  of  child  reclamation.     London,  Refonnatoiy 

and  refuse  union,  1920.    144  p.    12°. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

2137.  Beard,  Frederica.     Pictures  in  religions  education.     New  York.  George  H. 
Doran  company  [1920 J    157  p.    plates.    12°. 

21 5S.  Betts,  George  H.    The  curriculum  and  the  college  department  of  religion. 
Religious  education,  15 :  257-63,  October  1920. 

2159.  Cobern,  Camden  M.    The  Bible  in  the  college  curriculum.    How  shall  we 

relate  Biblical  teaching  to  other  subjects  in  the  college?  Religious 
education,  15:204-70,  October  1920. 

2160.  Kelly,  F.  J.    The  religious  study.    How  students  meet  Christian  influence 

from  time  of  arrival.  University  of  Kansas  news  letter,  20:3-4, 
October  1920. 

Religions  life  nt  the  University  of  Kansas,  church  affiliation  of  students,  etc. 

2161.  Bowley,  Francis  H.    The  teacher's  helper  in  humane  education.     Boston, 

Mass.,  The  American  humane  education  society,  1920.    31  p.    8°. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

2162.  Huling,  Caroline  Alden.    Occupational  therapy.     A  door  of  hope  for  the 

maimed.    Social  progress,  4 :  236-38,  November  1920.    illus. 

A  resume!  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  training  the  disabled  for  occu- 
pations. 

2163.  Kelly,  Boy  Willmarth.    Training  industrial  workers.     New  York,  The 

Ronald  press  company,  1920.    xxi,  437  p.    8°. 

"  The  firat  comprehensive  book  on  the  subject  of  education  in  industry  .  .  • 
written  to  tell  industrial  managers  and  educational  directors  about  the  lessons 
which  both  school  people  and  manufacturers  have  learned  in  shop  and  factory 
education,"  and  how  to  apply  these  lessons. 

2164.  Hock,  Harry  E.     Reclamation  of  the  physically  handicapped.     Journal 

of  the  American  medical  association,  75-:  1406-11,  November  20,  1920. 
Emphasizes  vocational  training,  placement  and  follow-up  work. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

2165.  Reed,  Anna  Y.    Junior  wage  earners;  prepared  especially  for  the  infor- 

mation and  use  of  business  men,  normal  schools,  teachers*  colleges, 
public  school  teachers,  and  employees  of  the  United  States  employ- 
ment service;  by  Anna  Y.  Reed,  assisted  by  Wilson  Woelpper.  New 
York,  The  Macmlllan  company,  1920.  xii,  171  p.  illus.,  charts,  tables. 
12°. 

2166.  Wahlstrom,  Leonard  W.    Problems  In  vocational  advisement  and  counsel- 

ing.   Manual  training  .magazine,  22:134-37,  November  1920. 

AGRICULTURE. 

2167.  Myers,  C.  E.    Aims  and  organization  of  agriculture  as  a  secondary  school 

subject    Journal  of  education,  92 :  456-58,  November  11,  1920. 
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2188.  Thomas,  Roy  H.    Some  definite  achievements  in  vocational  agriculture. 

High  school  journal,  3 :  174-76,  October  1920. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  project  work  in  vocational  agriculture  in  secondary 
schools  of  North  Carolina  in  1918-19  and  other  activities  for  the  year  1919-20. 

HOME  ECONOMICS, 

2100.  Arms,  Miranda  Bay.    What  home  economics  is  doing  for  women.    West- 
ern journal  of  education,  25 : 4-5,  October  1920. 

2170.  Baylor,  Adelaide  Steele.    Vocational  education  in  home  economics — part- 

time  schools  and  classes.  Journal  of  home  economics,  12 :  473-81.  No- 
vember 1920. 

Presented  at  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  home  economics 
association,  Colorado  Springs,  Jane  1920. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

2171.  Brush,  H.  R.    The  university  and  Latin-American  development.    Quar- 

terly journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  11 : 3-16,  October  1920. 

The  cooperation  of  the  university  with  business  in  fitting  young  men  for 
opportunities  In  Latin-America. 

2172.  Cooper,  Clayton  Sedgwick.    Training  American  youth  for  foreign  trade. 

Educational  foundations,  32 :  20-28,  September  1920. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Advertising  and  selling. 

Certain  qualifications  for  foreign  trade  which  require  careful  development 
early. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION, 

2173.  Federation  of  state  medical  boards  of  the  United  States.    Report  of  the 

committee  on  classification  and  standardization  of  medical  colleges. 
In  its  Monthly  bulletin,  vol.  6,  no.  10,  October  1920.    p.  26&-70. 

2174.  The  classification  of  nursing  schools.    American  journal  of  nursing,  21: 

89-95,  November  1920. 

A  suggestive  basis  for  the  grading  or  classifying  of  nursing  schools,  under- 
taken by  the  committee  on  education  of  the  National  league  of  nursing  educa- 
tion last  year. 

2175.  Friesell,  H.  E.    Progress  in  dental  education.    Journal  of  the  American 

medical  association,  75 :  1247-49,  November  6,  1920. 

Discusses  development  since  the  founding  of  the  first  school ;  entrance  re- 
quirements ;  and  enlargement  of  the  dental  curriculum. 

2170.  Randall,  H.  J.    A  plea  for  legal  studies.    Contemporary  review,  118: 

551-56,  October  1920. 

Says  that  a  compendious  exposition  of  modern  English  law  In  a  really  read- 
able form  Is  one  of  the  intellectual  necessities  of  the  time. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

2177.  Almack,  John  C.    Making  better  citizens.    Historical  outlook,  11 :  310-12, 

November  1920. 

The  alms  in  civics  instruction,  the  content  of  the  course,  the  organization, 
and  the  method. 

2178.  Jackson,  Henry  E.,  erf.    What  America  means  to  me;  a  book  of  the 

people,  for  the  people;  designed  for  their  use  in  preparing  themselves 
for  the  practice  of  citizenship.  Washington,  D.  C,  National  community 
board,  1920.    236  p.    col.  front,  plates  (part  col.)     12°. 
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AMERICANIZATION. 

2179.  Inter-racial  council.  National  conference  on  immigration.  Proceed- 
ings .  .  .  New  York,  April  7,  1920.  New  York,  Inter-racial  council, 
1920.    113  p.    8°. 

21S0.  Burrall,  Jessie  L.  Americanization.  American  education,  24 :  70-72,  Oc- 
tober 1920. 

Address  delivered  at  tho  National  education  association  meetlug  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  July  G.  1920. 

The  Americanization  of  the  children  in  our  public  schools  today,  and  their 
great  need  of  such  training. 

21  SI.  Smith,  Lewis  W.  Americanization  4n  the  Thornton  township  high  school. 
School  review,  28 :  G59-72,  November  1920. 

Describes  nn  experiment  in  Americanization  conducted  in  the  Thornton 
township  high  school,  Harvey,  111.,  during  the  spring  of  1910,  in  order  "to 
crystallize  the  experience  for  use  in  later  projects  of  the  same  kind." 

EDUCATION  OF  SOLDIERS. 

21S2.  Colby,  Elbridge.  Training  a  citizen  army.  Education,  41:  J 52-58,  No- 
vember 1920. 

Discusses   the   educational   activities   of  the   Army. 

21  S3.  Howe,  Oliver  H.  Lessons  from  the  selective  military  dim  ft  Boston  med- 
ical and  surgical  journal,  93 :  589-90,  November  19,  1920. 

Discusses  physical  and  mental  defects  of  soldiers ;  urges  medical  inspection 
of  school* ;  attention  to  backward  pupils,  etc. 

21  s4.  Lewis,  James  C.    Teaching  in  the  army.     Chicago,  III.,  The  University  of 
Chicago  press  [1920]     04  p.    1G\ 
*4  List  of  references  "  :  p.  03-64. 

21S5.  Borer,  J.  T.  Educational  opportunity  In  the  army  of  occupation.  Mathe- 
matics teacher,  13:30-37,  September  1920. 

To  be  concluded.  Kducationnl  work  in  the  American  army  of  occupation  in 
the  llhlne  lands. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN, 

21  SO.  Badley,  J.  H.  Co-education  and  its  part  in  a  complete  education.  Cam- 
bridge, W.  Heffer  &  sons,  ltd.,  1920.    39  p.    12°. 

21S7.  Jarach,  L.    L'inspection  des  ecoles  nmtemelles;  resume  des  cours  Turgot 

Paris,  F.  Nathan  [1920]    2  v.    8°. 

21 SS.  Lape,  Esther  E.    Teaching  the  woman  voter  politics.    Forum.  04:  198- 

208,  September-October  1920. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Like  Topery  our  State  departments  of  education  have  "just  growed  up.*'  Few 
of  them  can  look  back  to  any  definite  birth  as  State  departments  of  education.  Very 
few,  if  any,  except  those  that  have  been  recreated  by  recent  acts  of  legislatures  or 
constitutional  amendments  have  been  thoughtfully  created  and  organized  in  full 
consciousness  of  the  functions  they  should  perform.  From  small  and  inadequate 
beginnings  they  have  grown  by  accretion  rather  than  by  development  from  any 
central  idea  of  functions  to  be  performed,  as  the  small  independent  schools  of  separate 
and  individual  communities  have  coalesced  to  form  county  and  State  systems. 
Probably  a  majority  of  them  had  their  origin  in  a  State  school  officer  under  the  title 
of  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  superintendent  of  schools,  or  other  similar 
title,  who  took  over  work  mostly  of  a  clerical  nature  previously  performed  by  the 
State  auditor  or  treasurer  and  in  an  ex  officio  board  of  education  made  up  of  political 
officers  elected  or  appointed  for  other  and  very  different  functions.  The  time  and 
energies  of  these  officers  were  absorbed  by  the  duties  properly  belonging  to  the  offices 
to  which  they  were  appointed  or  elected.  They  very  naturally  considered  those 
duties  more  important  than  the  incidental  or  accidental  duties  pertaining  to  the  office 
'  which  they  held  only  because  they  had  been  selected  to  fill  other  offices  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  have  an  existence  of  their  own  and  to  be  filled  bv  persons 
supposed  to  oe  able  to  perform  intelligently  and  acceptably  the  duties  belonging 
to  them. 

State  school  officers,  taking  over  the  duties,  chiefly'  clerical,  which  had  been  per- 
formed by  auditors  or  treasurers  and  other  State  officers  in  fragments  of  their  time 
and  probably  without  additional  pay,  were  paid  little.  In  most  of  the  States  the 
mistake  was  made  of  supposing  that  this  office  could  be  made  a  political  office  subject 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  vicissitudes  of  partisan  government,  as  if,  forsooth,  the 
political  parties  as  such  ever  advocated  different  educational  policies  and  as  if  the  peo- 
ple would  tolerate  partisan  influence  in  their  schools.  As  a  political  office,  elective 
or  appointive,  it  did  not  formerly,  and  in  some  States  does  not  now,  rank  with  other 
political  offices  in  pay,  in  prestige,  or  as  a  stepping-stone  to  political  preferment 
considered  of  a  higher  grade  and  more  desirable.  Nominating  conventions  have  all 
too  often  left  this  office  to  the  last  and  then  chosen  a  candidate  for  it  to  placate  some 

g artisan  or  sectarian  faction  or  to  give  recognition  to  some  neglected  section  of  the 
tate.  Governors,  in  appointing  chief  school  officers,  have  frequently  been  guided 
by  similar  motives,  or,  worse  still,  have  made  this  appointment  through  personal 
favoritism  or  in  recognition  of  partisan  obligation. 

In  the  meantime  education  has  come  to  be  the  chief  business  of  the  States.  For 
its  support  the  State  and  local  units  of  county,  township,  district,  and  municipality 
spend  more  money  annually  than  for  any  other  one  thing  of  public  concern.  The 
public-school  system,  including  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  universi- 
ties, normal  schools,  and  other  professional  and  technical  schools,  and  agencies  for 
extension  education,  has  come  to  be  our  greatest  cooperative  enterprise,  requiring 
for  its  management  and  control  professional  and  administrative  ability  of  the  very 
highest  character.  This  all  thoughtful  persons^  informed  on  the  subject  are  begin- 
ning to  realize,  but,  as  is  plainly  shown  by  statistical  tables  in  this  study  of  the  or- 
ganization of  State  departments  of  education,  the  practices  of  the  day  of  small  things 
in  education  still  exist  in  many  States  to  an  extent  dangerous  if  not  fatal  to  the  best 
interests  of  education.  Chief  school  officers  in  most  of  the  States  are  still  paid  salaries 
pitifully  small  as  compared  with  what  arc,  or  should  be,  recognized  as  tne  duties  of 
their  office.  They  are  elected  on  partisan  political  tickets,  or  without  full  regard  to 
their  professional  or  administrative  ability  are  appointed  by  governors  so  elected. 
Most  State  boards  of  education  are  wholly  or  partly  made  up  of  persons  elected  or 
appointed  for  the  performance  of  other  and  quite  different  duties  in  offices  supposed  to 
be  worthy  of  being  filled  by  persons  elected  or  appointed  directly  to  them.  Other 
boards  are  indefinitely  constituted.  The  office  of  the  State  superintendent  in  almost 
all  of  the  States  is  so  poorly  staffed  that  it  is  wholly  unable  to  perform  effectively  most 
of  its  proper  functions  and  to  give  to  the  school  system  of  the  State  the  administra- 
tive and  professional  service  it  should  have. 
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Within  the  last  decade  much  improvement  in  these  conditions  has  been  made  in 
some  States,  and  in  a  very  few  States  conditions  are  approaching  the  ideal.  There 
is,  I  believe,  no  other  task  of  statesmanship  so  important  and  so  nearly  common  to 
all  the  States  as  this  of  reconstructing  or  remaking  the  State  department  of  education  ' 
so  that  it  may,  wholly  separate  from  and  independent  of  partisan  politics,  be  adequate 
to  the  full  performance  of  its  legitimate  functions  and  free  to  adjust  and  readjust  itself 
to  the  constantly  changing  requirements  of  education  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  ever  developing  and  enlarging  needs  and  demands  of  the  expanding,  rich,  and 
throbbing  life  ol  society,  State,  and  Nation.  The  sooner  this  is  done  the  better  it 
will  be  for  education  and  for  all  that  is  dependent  upon  it. 

As  a  basis  for  the  reconstruction .  of  the  State  departments  of  education,  I  submit 
the  following  suggestions^  the  soundness  of  which,  I  leel  sure,  will  be  proven  by  a  care- 
ful reading  of  this  bulletin  and  by  any  further  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject. 

1.  Educational  administration  has  in  principle,  and  should  have  in  practice,  no 
direct  relation  to  partisan  politics  as  we  know  partisan  politics  in  this  country.  The 
public  school  system  of  any  State  is  its  greatest  cooperative  enterprise,  supported  by 
all  the  people  in  proportion  to  their  ability,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  their  wealth, 
and  regardless  of  any  political  or  religious  affiliations,  in  order  that  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people  may,  regardless  of  their  poverty  and  all  other  conditions,  have  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  and  full  opportunity  for  the  education  that  will  best  develop 
their  individuality,  and  prepare  tnem  for  life,  for  making  a  living,  and  for  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  democratic  citizenship.  From  the  standpoint  of  statesmanship 
and  the  public  welfare,  all  the  people  are  interested  alike  in  the  schools.  Our  political 
parties  do  not  differ  in  regard  to  educational  principles  or  practices  any  more  than  they 
do  in  regard  to  the  Ten  Commandments  or  the  moral  code;  and  to  attempt  to  make  > 
education  a  matter  of  partisan  politics  is  good  neither  for  education  nor  for  politics. 
Education  is  the  largest  and  most  important  part  of  what  has  well  been  called  our 
"purposive  government,"  through  which  all  the  people  are  served  and  united,  rather 
than  controlled  under  policies  on  which  the  people  are  divided  into  parties.  Un- 
usual ability  and  devotion  are  required  for  the  wise  and  effective  administration  of 
the  system  of  education  involving  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
annually  (the  average  for  the  States  is  now  not  less  than  twenty-five  million  dollars); 
the  direction  and  professional  assistance  of  many  thousands  of  school  officers  and 
teachers  (an  average  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  to  the  State);  and  the  promo- 
tion of  fundamental  policies  affecting  directly  the  lives  and  destinies  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  and  youth  (an  average  of  approximately  five  hundred  thousand 
to  the  State),  and  directly  or  indirectly  determining  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  and 
the  destinies  of  State  and  Nation. 

2.  The  nature  of  its  work  and  the  relations  of  the  State  department  of  education 
are  such  as  to  make  necessary  much  wise  counsel,  as  well  as  definite  administrative 
action.  Well-considered  policies  are  frequently  more  important  than  quick  action. 
Constant  and  conservative  development  is  much  better  tnan  a  succession  of  special 
"drives"  for  particular  purposes,  however  effective  they  may  be  temporarily,  and 
more  fruitful  in  educational  results  than  a  disconnected  succession  of  personal  adminis- 
rtations.  however  brilliant. 

For  tne  effective  application  of  these  principles,  State  departments  of  education 
should  be  organized  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  A  State  board  of  education,  nonpartisan,  nonprofessional,  made  up  of  men  and 
women  of  affairs,  selected  from  the  State  at  large  because  of  their  fitness  for  this  position 
rather  than  for  their  fitness  for  some  other.  They  should  be  men  and  women  of  recog- 
nized ability,  sterling  character,  breadth  of  mind,  and  nobility  of  purpose,  catholic  in 
thought  and  feeling,  devoted  to  the  public  welfare,  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
education,  and  willing  and  able  to  give  time  and  energy  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 
The  members  of  the  board  should  represent  fairly  all  sections  of  the  State,  rural  and 
urban,  and  the  main  professions,  occupations,  and  interests  of  the  people.  They 
should  be  men  and  women  in  close  touch  with  the  great  interests  of  society  and  State, 
capable  of  representing  the  people  worthily  in  planning  for  the  results  which  they 
should  expect  from  their  schools  and  other  agencies  of  education,  and  in  formulating 
fundamental  policies  for  the  support,  control,  and  development  oi  the  State  system  of 
education  and  all  its  more  important  parts. 

The  State  board  of  education  should  consist  of  seven  or  nine  members,  serving  for 
seven  or  nine  years,  the  term  of  one  member  expiring  each  year,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
board  continuity  and  constant  newness.  No  person  having  snrved  more  than  half 
of  the  full  term  should  be  eligible  to  reappointment  or  reelection.  No  person  should 
hold  membership  in  the  board  except  through  definite  appointment  or  election. 
There  should  be  no  ex  officio  members. 
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If  necessary  for  convenience  of  appointment  or  election  the  term  of  office  should  be 
made  such  as  to  make  the  term  of  two  members  to  expire  every  second  year,  Members 
of  the  board  should  be  elected  by  the  people  from  the  State  at  large,  or  they  should 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  as  may  seem  best  in  any 
State;  but,  however  chosen,  no  person  belonging  to  any  political  party  should  be 
eligible  for  appointment  or  election  when  more  than  half  bf  the  members  of  the  board 
are  of  that  party .  Members  of  the  board  should  not  be  removable  from  office  except  for 
negligence  of  duty,  malfeasance  in  office,  or  crime  against  the  State,  and  then  only  by 
impeachment,  or,  if  elected  by  the  people  at  large,  by  impeachment  or  recall  by  a 
majority  vote.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  removal  of  members  or  packing  of  the 
board  for  sinister  purposes  and  to  give  the  feeling  of  responsibility  and  freedom  neces- 
sary for  good  service.  Members  of  the  board  should  not  be  paid  a  salary,  but  should  be 
paid  a  very  liberal  per  diem  and  all  necessary  expenses  ior  a  reasonable  number  of 
days  in  the  year  for  attending  meetings  of  the  board  and  for  necessary  service  on  com- 
mittees. Small  salaries  would  attract  men  and  women  of  small  ability.  Large  salaries 
would  tempt  members  to  try  to  earn  their  salaries  by  meddling  with  executive  details 
properly  belonging  to  the  paid  employees  of  the  board.  Not  to  pay  reasonable  per 
diem  and  all  necessary  expenses  would  deter  many  men  and  women  eminently  quali- 
fied for  such  service  from  accepting  membership  on  the  board. 

Ordinarily  the  board  should  not  need  to  have  more  than  four  or  five  regular  meetings, 
of  five  or  six  days  each,  in  the  year,  and  there  should  be  need  for  very  few  special 
meetings. 

The  State  board  of  education  should  have  general  control  of  all  the  educational  inter' 
ests  of  the  State  as  embodied  in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  normal 
children,  in  schools  for  special  classes  of  children,  as  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  crippled, 
subnormal  and  incorrigible  children,  and  in  schools  for  special  kinds  and  phases  of 
education.  There  should  not  be  separate  boards  for  the  control  of  vocational  and 
technical  education,  nor  should  there  be  any  other  division  of  control  that  tends  to 
break  th  e  system  of  education  into  disconnected  fragments.  The  State  board  of  educa- 
tion should  also  have  general  control  of  the  schools  for  the  professional  preparation  of 
teachers,  normal  schools,  and  teachers'  colleges.  Whether  tnis  board  should  also  have 
a  general  control  of  the  State  schools  of  higher  education,  other  than  those  whose  chief 
function  is  to  prepare  teachers,  is  a  matter  which  must  be  left  for  each  separate  State  to 
decide.  There  is  as  yet  no  experience  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  j  udge  intelligently  in 
regard  to  this.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  having  separate  boards  for 
each  of  the  two,  three,  or  four  such  schools  in  a  State.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that 
any  separate  board  or  boards  for  such  schools  should  be  required  by  law  to  make  to  the 
State  board  of  education  such  reports  as  it  may  request  and  should  cooperate  with  the 
State  board  of  education  in  such  way  as  to  harmonize  and  unify  the  work  of  the  schools 
of  higher  education  with  the  work  of  the  other  schools  of  the  system.    This  is  of  the 

freatest  importance,  since  for  the  best  results  all  the  schools  of  the  State  of  whatever 
ind  and  grade  must  function  as  one  organism,  the  life  blood  flowing  through  it  all. 
The  board  should  understand  its  functions  to  be  wholly  legislative — the  defining  of 
results  to  be  obtained  and  the  formation  of  policies  in  harmony  with  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  State;  and,  when  desirable,  to  propose  new  laws  or  modifications  of 
laws  already  in  existence.  It  should  never  concern  itself  with  executive  details, 
and  its  members  should  remember  that,  like  other  legislative  bodies,  when  not  in 
formal  session,  the  board  has  no  power  to  function  as  such,  and  its  members  no  powers 
or  responsibilities  unless  definitely  authorized  by  the  board  as  a  whole  to  carry  out 
some  particular  function  committed  to  them.  Legislators  are  only  private  citizens, 
possessed  of  no  official  functions  when  the  legislative  bodies  to  which  they  belong 
are  not  in  formal  session.  In  this  sense  the  State  board  of  education  (and  all  other 
boards  of  education)  are  legislative  bodies.  For  the  executive  duties  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  board  of  education  should, elect  a  chief  executive,  a  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, and  upon  his  recommendation  and  under  proper  regulations  all  his  associates 
and  assistants.  Only  fitness  for  the  work  to  be  done  should  be  considered  in  the 
selection  of  any  of  these.  The  board  should  elect  its  own  chairman  from  year  to  year. 
The  commissioner  of  education  should  be  its  secretary. 

2.  A  State  commissioner  of  education  elected  by  the  State  board  of  education 
from  tho  country  at  large  and  only  because  of  professional  preparation  and  adminis- 
trative ability.  Many  able  and  efficient  chief  school  officers  have  come  into  office 
by  popular  election  or  by  gubernatorial  appointment.  Both  methods  have  some 
advantages,  but  neither  can  be  considered  as  sure  and  reliable  as  appointment  by  a 
nonpartisan  board.  No  other  method  of  selection  is  rational  if  this  officer  is  to  be 
responsible  to  the  board.  The  term  of  office  should  have  no  reference  to  the  change 
of  officers  connected  with  the  partisan  government  of  the  State.  It  should  be  indefi- 
nite or  for  a  period  of  years  long  enough  to  make  possible  the  consistent  development 
of  administrative  policies. 
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The  commissioner  of  education  should  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  State  board 
of  education,  and,  under  its  general  control,  should  have  charge  of  the  entire  public- 
school  system  of  the  State  and  should  be  given  such  freedom  of  action  as  is  necessary 
for  executive  efficiency.  Under  any  right  conception  of  tine  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  office  of  State  commissioner  of  education,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  educational  office  in  the  State,  requiring  knowledge  and  ability  of 
the  highest  order.  Its  requirements  and  compensations  should  be  in  keeping  with 
this  conception.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  the  salary  of  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion should  be  as  large  as  or  larger  than  that  of  any  other  officer  of  education  in  the 
State,  city  or  county  superintendent  of  school,  or  the  president  of  any  normal  school, 
college  or  university. 

3.  A  competent  staff  of  expert  deputies,  assistants,  and  clerks,  appointed  by  the 
State  board  of  education  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioner  of  education. 
The  size  and  organization  of  this  staff  will,  of  course,  vary  from  State  to  State.  There 
should,  however,  in  all  States  be  separate  and  well  organized  divisions  for  all  the 
more  important  phases  of  the  educational  work  of  the  State,  and  for  such  adminis- 
trative tasks  as  tne  collection  and  preparation  of  statistics  and  the  promotion  of  gen- 
eral educational  interests.  The  organization  of  the  department  of  education  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  which  follows  closely  recommendations  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  illustrates  fairly  well  what  is  needed  for  States  of  average  size. 
In  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  the  departments  of  education  ap- 
proach the  ideal  for  the  larger  States. 

More  important  than  the  size  of  the  staff  is  the  character  of  its  personnel.  The 
heads  of  the  several  divisions  of  this  staff  and  their  principal  assistants  should  be 
men  and  women  of  the  highest  and  best  ability.  To  a  very  large  extent  the  efficiency 
of  the  department  and  the  character  of  all  the  educational  work  of  the  State  will 
depend  upon  the  character  of  these  men  and  women.  As  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, they  should  be  chosen  from  the  country  at  large  and  only  for  their  fitness  for 
the  work  to  be  done.  Salaries  and  conditions  of  service  should' be  such  as  to  enable 
the  board  of  education  to  obtain  and  hold  in  these  positions  the  services  of  the  most 
competent  men  and  women.  False  economy  here  can  not  fail  to  have  its  evil  effect 
throughout  the  entire  school  system,  and  the  effect  may  be  disastrous.  Even  for  the 
sake  of  economy  in  the  department  itself,  it  is  important  that  responsible  heads  of 
divisions  should  be  chosen  to  direct  effectively  the  activities  of  the  clerical  assistants 
The  principles  generally  recognized  in  business,  which  demand  efficiency  in  respon- 
sible positions  at  any  reasonable  cost,  rather  than  the  practice  too  often  found  in 
government  offices  which  sacrifices  efficiency  to  cheapness,  should  be  observed. 
The  value  of  the  return  from  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  of  public  funds 
for  education,  of  the  other  millions  which  parents  and  guardians  expend  privately 
that  the  children  may  attend  school,  and  of  all  the  time  and  energy  of  children, 
teachers,  and  local  school  officers,  depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  the  department  of  education .  Cheap  policies  and  bad  business  principles 
should  not  be  tolerated  here. 

Responsible  officers  in  the  State  department  of  education  are,  or  should  be,  the 
guides  and  leaders  of  the  people  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  education,  upon  which, 
in  a  democracy  like  ours,  all  else  waits.  It  is  neither  good  nor  safe  that  the  leaders 
be  weak  or  blind.  Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish.  Where  there  is 
weakness  in  place  of  strength,  there  can  only  be  stagnation  and  death  where  there 
should  be  progress  and  life. 

P.  P.  Claxton*, 

Commissioner. 
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STATE  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  movement  toward  the  establishment  of  the  State  board  of 
education  as  the  administrative  head  of  the  educational  system 
continues  to  gain  ground.  At  the  present  time  there  are  42  States 
having  such  boards  with  functions  relating  to  the  common  schools. 
Of  the  other  6  States,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  South  Dakota 
have  boards  known  as  State  boards  of  education  with  functions 
restricted,  in  Iowa  to  the  charge  of  State  institutions  of  higher 
education,  including  the  State  normal  college;  in  Nebraska  to  the 
administration  of  State  normal  schools;  and  in  Ohio  and  South 
Dakota  to  the  administration  of  the  vocational  education  laws. 
Only  Illinois  and  Maine  have  no  board  known  as  the  State  board  of 
education,  but  both  have  State  boards  for  vocational  education,  the 
establishment  or  designation  of  such  boards  being  necessary  to  en- 
able the  States  to  participate  in  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education. 

Composition  of  State  boards  of  education. — The  composition  of  the 
boards  having  functions  relative  to  the  general  school  system  in  the 
several  States  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  (see  p.  10).  The 
table  shows  the  number  of  ex  officio  members  in  each  board,  the 
officers  designated  as  ex  officio  members,  number  of  appointive  or 
elective  members,  by  whom  appointed  or  elected,  length  of  term,  etc. 

Of  the  42  State  boards  of  education,  8  are  composed  entirely  of 
ex  officio  members  who  are  officers  of  the  State  with  offices  at  the 
State  capitol.  These  are  Colorado,  Florida,  Kentucky.  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  and  Texas.  In  one  other  State* 
Nevada,  the  board  is  composed  entirely  of  ex  officio  members,  the 
president  of  the  State  university  being  a  member,  in  addition  to 
the  governor  and  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Boards 
created  in  recent  years  consist  entirely  or  almost  entirely  of  members 
appointed  by  the  governor.  Seven  boards  have  no  ex  officio  mem- 
bers whatsoever.  The  governor  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  board 
in  18  States;  other  State  political  officers,  aside  from  the  State  super- 
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intend  en t  of  public  instruction  or  other  chief  State  school  officer,  in 
13  States;  the  State  superintendent  in  30  States;  the  president  of  the 
State  university  in  6  States;  the  president  of  the  State  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college  in  4  States;  presidents  of  State  normal  schools 
in  4  States;  and  other  educational  officers  in  1  State. 

Appointment  of  the  State  board  of  education. — Of  the  33  States 
having  appointed  or  elected  members  on  the  State  board,  27  leave 
the  appointment  to  the  governor,  subject  in  some  cases  to  approval 
by  the  State  senate;  in  2  States,  New' York  and  Rhode  Island,  the 
members  are  selected  by  the  Stato  legislature;  1  State  (Michigan) 
elects  by  popular  vote;  in  1  State  (Wyoming)  the  State  superin- 
tendent appoints  members,  subject  to  approval  by  the  governor; 
in  1  State  (Virginia)  3  members  are  elected  by  the  State  senate  and 
2  by  the  State  board;  and  in  1  State  (Wisconsin)  th#  governor  ap- 
points 5  members,  and  the  university  board  of  regents,  normal  school 
regents,  and  vocational  education  board  each  selects  1  member. 

With  respect  to  qualifications  of  members,  4  States,  Arizona, 
Kansas,  Virginia,  and  Washington,  require  that  all  the  appointive 
members  shall  be  persons  engaged  in  educational  work,  and  7  others, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  West  Virginia,  require  that  a  certain  specified  number 
of  the  appointed  members  shall  be  engaged  in  educational  work. 
California,  Idaho,  and  New  York  require  that  none  of  the  appointed 
members  shall  be  engaged  in  educational  work,  while  Indiana  requires 
that  2  of  the  members  shall  not  be  engaged  in  such  work. 

The  tendency  in  the  selection  of  board  members  seems  to  be  to- 
ward appointment  by  the  governor.  This  method,  under  proper 
restrictions,  has  a  threefold  merit: 

(a)  It  recognizes  the  executive  head  of  the  State  as  responsible  to  the  people  for 
the  efficiency  of  every  department  of  the  public  service.  It  tends  to  make  the  board 
responsible  to  the  public. 

(/>)  It  centers  responsibility  where  it  can  be  definitely  located.  When  the  general 
assembly  elects,  it  is  difficult  to  locate  responsibility. 

(c)  Requiring  that  appointments  be  made  from  an  eligible  list,  or  in  some  other 
way  throwing  proper  definite  limitations  around  the  appointing  power,  provides 
against  abuse  and  protects  the  board  from  undue  political  interference.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  is  ever  advisable  to  make  the  governor  a  member  of  the  board.1 


I 


She  of  board  and  term  of  office. — The  size  of  boards  varies  from  3 
to  13  members.  Of  the  9  boards  composed  entirely  of  ex  officio 
members,  6  have  3  members  each,  1  has  4  members,  1  has  5  mem- 
bers, and  1  has  7  members.  Of  the  7  boards  having  no  ex  officio 
members,  3  have  5  members  each,  2  have  7  members  each,  1  has  8 
members,  and  1  has  12  members.  Of  the  26  boards  having  both 
ex  officio  and  appointive  or  elective  members,  7  have  7  members,  5 
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have  8  members,  4  have  6  members,  3  have  9  members,  2  have  10 
members,  2  have  11  members,  and  one  has  4,  one  5,  and  one  13 
members.  Taken  all  together,  10  of  the  boards  are  composed  of  7 
members  each,  and  in  28  of  the  42  boards  the  number  of  members 
ranges  from  5  to  9,  both  inclusive.  The  tendency,  therefore,  is  in 
favor  of  a  comparatively  small  board. 

The  terms  of  office  of  ex  officio  members  who  are  State  officers 
terminate,  of  course,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they 
were  elected  to  the  State  office.  Such  terms  are  usually  2  or  4  years. 
In  24  of  the  33  States  having  appointive  members,  the  terms  are  from 
4  to  6  years,  inclusive;  in  2  States,  2  years;  1  State,  3  years;  2 
States,  7  years;  1  State,  8  years;  2  States,  12  years;  and  in  1  State 
the  term  is  indefinite.  Appointments  are  so  arranged  that  usually 
the  members  retire  in  small  groups,  assuring  continuity  of  policy. 

Duties  and  powers  of  State  boards  of  education. — The  duties  and 
powers  of  State  boards  are  given  in  considerable  detail  in  the  tabular 
statement  on  pages  1 1  to  22.  These  vary  from  practically  nothing 
to  complete  control  of  the  entire  educational  system  of  the  State. 
The  general  tendency,  however,  is  toward  making  the  State  board 
the  responsible  authority  and  giving  it  greater  powers.  A  notable 
exception  is  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where  formerly  the  State 
board  had  large  responsibilities  and  much  power.  This  was  changed 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  in  1919,  which  makes  the  State 
board  of  education  merely  advisory  to  the  State  commissioner  of 
education.  This  was  offset,  however,  in  the  same  year  by  Alabama, 
Minnesota,  and  New  Hampshire,  which  created  State  boards  of  edu- 
cation with  very  large  powers  over  the  general  educational  systems. 

In  only  a  few  States  are  the  boards  or  State  superintendents  given 
definite  authority  to  require  reports  from  or  to  exercise  any  super- 
vision over  schools  under  private  or  corporate  control.  Strictly  speak- 
ing there  are  no  private  schools  in  the  United  States,  as  all  of  them 
depend  upon  the  public  or  some  part  of  the  public  for  their  students 
and  for  their  support,  and  their  property  is  exempt  from  taxation. 
State  authorities  should  be  authorized  to  ascertain  whether  students 
attending  such  schools  are  receiving  instruction  to  the  extent  fit  least 
of  that  prescribed  by  the  compulsory  education  laws.  Every  edu- 
cational agency  in  the  State  is  a  part  of  the  State's  educational  sys- 
tem and  should  be  under  the  general  administrative  supervision  of 
the  State  board  of  education  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  instruction  in  essentials  equal  to  that  given  in  the  public 
school,  but  no  further. 

j  ^Summary  of  tendencies, — In  the  development  of  a  more  effective 
agency  for  administering  the  State's  educational  affairs  the  trend  is 
toward  a  State  board  of  education  as  the  administrative  head  of  the 
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educational  system;  a  board  composed  of  men  who  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  which  they  are  to  administer;  a  board  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  the  State  with  restrictions  to  guarantee  fitness  for 
the  service  and  to  guard  against  arbitrary  use  or  abuse  of  the  ap- 
pointing power;  a  board  composed  of  from  five  to  nine  members, 
appointed  for  a  term  of  from  four  to  six  years,  and  retiring  in  small 
groups — this  to  guarantee  that  degree  of  continuity  in  service  and 
freedom  from,  political  interference  that  are  necessary  for  effective 
service;  a  board  made  responsible  for  all  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State  and  clothed  with  full  power  to  administer  the  business. 

Com  position  of  State  boards  of  education . 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Data  regarding  the  title,  term,  maimer  of  selection,  salary,  and 
powers  and  duties  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
or  other  chief  State  school  officer  are  given  in  the  tabular  statement 
on  pages  26  to  33. 

Title. — Eight  different  titles  are  used  by  the  several  States  in 
designating  the  chief  State  school  officer.  The  most  common  title 
is  that  of  "superintendent  of  public  instruction,"  which  is  now  nsed 
in  30  States;  next  in  point  of  numbers  is  "  commissioner  of  education," 
which  is  now  used  in  9  States,  a  gain  of  5  States  since  1915;  the  States 
using  that  term  are  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  r&w  YotIj,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 
In  Alabama  and  South  Carolina  the  chief  State  school  officer  is  desig- 
nated superintendent  of  education;  in  Georgia  and  Maryland,  super- 
intendent of  schools;  in  Maine  and  Missouri,  superintendent  of  public 
schools ;  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  superintendent  of  public  educa- 
tion; in  West  Virginia,  superintendent  of  free  schools.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  States  the  title  is  designated  in  the  State  consti- 
tution and  can  not  easily  be  changed.  The  trend,  however,  seems  to 
be  in  favor  of  "  commissioner  of  education,"  which  title  came  into  use 
in  connection  with  State  officers  in  very  recent  years  and  has  already 
been  adopted  in  9  States. 

Term  of  office. — The  terms  of  office  of  chief  State  school  officers 
vary  widely  in  the  different  States,  ranging  from  1  year  to  an  indefi- 
nite term.     In  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island,  the  term  is  only  1  year; 
in  14  States,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Idaho.  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Michigan.  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  S      "    " 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  Texas,  the  term  is  2  ye: 
in  24  States,  Alabama,  California,  Florida,  Illii 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Mi 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  0 
Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
4  years;  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  5  3 
years;  and  in  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Ne\ 
the  term  is  indefinite,  the  officer  serving  at  the 
board. 

Manner  of  selection  .—Three  methods  of  seU 
school  officer  are  followed:  Election  by  the 
appointment  by  the  governor,  in  6  States ;  appoii 
of  education,  in  8  States.  The  changes  in  m( 
States  since  1915  are  as  follows:  Iowa,  from 
ernor  to  election  by  the  people;  Delaware,  Mar 
New  Hampshire,  from  appointment  by  govern- 
State  board;  and  Massachusetts,  where  the  £ 
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made  an  advisory  body,  from  appointment  by  State  board  to  appoint- 
ment by  governor.  The  following  shows  the  present  method  of 
selection  in  the  various  States: 

m  He  is  elected  by  the  people  in  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

He  is  appointed  by  the  governor  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee. 

He  is  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  in  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont. 

The  following  statement  regarding  the  selection  of  the  chief  State 
school  officer  is  reprinted  from  the  bulletin  of  this  bureau,  1915,  No.  5: 

In  nearly  all  of  the  States  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
was  created  as  a  political  office;  in  the  majority  it  has  remained  a  political  office;  it 
is  difficult  to  change  it.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  educational  leaden 
as  to  how ,  in  the  interest  of  greater  efficiency,  he  ought  to  be  appointed ,  but  the  major- 
ity seem  to  favor  his  selection  by  a  nonpartisan  State  board  of  education.  Some  of 
the  serious  disadvantages  of  his  election  by  popular  vote  are  reasonably  clear: 

(a)  This  method  of  appointment  limits  the  field  from  which  it  selects  the  man  far 
the  position ;  he  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  given  State.  In  States  where  the  superin- 
tendent is  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  in  some  States  where  he 
is  appointed  by  the  governor,  he  may  be  selected  from  the  country  at  large.  The  city 
board  of  education  selects  its  superintendent  of  schools  from  the  country  at  large. 
Trustees  of  colleges  and  universities,  even  of  State  universities,  select  executive  heals 
of  these  institutions  from  the  country  at  large.  Boards  of  directors  in  control  of  large 
business  interests  select  their  executive  officers  from  the  country  at  large.  Such 
freedom  of  selection  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  better  service. 

(6)  Where  the  State  superintendent  is  elected  by  popular  vote  the  salary  is  fixed 
beforehand  by  law;  the  salary  can  not  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  man  desired,  but  a  man 
must  be  found  to  fit  the  salary.  It  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  better  service  that  city 
school  boards,  trustees  -of  colleges  and  universities,  and  boards  of  business  directors 
have  authority  to  adjust  the  salary  of  executive  officers  to  the  needs  and  effectiveness 
of  the  service. 

(c)  Where  the  State  superintendent  is  selected  by  popular  vote  the  term  of  office  is 
short,  two  to  four  years,  and  reappointmept  is  uncertain.  The  superintendent  can 
not  count  on  winning  reappointment  by  rendering  good  service.  Lack  of  continuity 
in  the  service,  lack  of  basis  for  making  and  working  out  far-reaching  plans,  is  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  superintendent,  however  capable.  : 

(d)  This  method  of  appointment  makes  the  office  a  political  one  and  subjects  it  to 

all  the  fluctuations  of  party  and  factional  politics.    Under  these  conditions  the  pod-  I 

tion  is  not  attractive;  no  one  can  look  to  it  as  a  career. 

These  serious  objections  to  the  selection  of  the  State  superintendent  by  popular  vote 
hold  true  in  part  at  least  when  the  appointment  is  left  to  the  governor,  fn  a  few  States 
the  governor  is  authorized  to  select  the  State  superintendent  from  within  or  without 
the  State.    In  eight  States,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  State  superintendent  is  "} 

appointed  by  the  State  board  and  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board,  performing  such 
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duties  as  directed  by  it.  If  the  State  board  is  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  State's 
educational  business,  it  would  seem  that  it  should  have  the  selection  of  its  own  execu- 
tive officer;  it  should  be  free  to  select  him  from  the  country  at  large;  it  should  have 
power  to  determine  his  compensation,  and  Bhould  keep  him  at  his  post  as  long  as  he 
is  effective. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  situation  in  two  States,  Idaho  and  Wyo- 
ming, each  of  which  has  a  commissioner  of  education  appointed  by 
the  State  board  in  addition  to  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
elected  by  the  people.  In  each  of  these  States  certain  functions  in 
regard  to  educational  policies  and  management  are  assigned  to  the 
commissioner  of  education.  In  Idaho  the  commissioner  receives  a 
salary  of  $6,000  per  annum,  and  in  Wyoming  he  receives  $3,000,  the 
same  amount  that  is  paid  the  State  superintendent. 

Powers  and  duties. — In  practically  all  the  States  having  boards  of 
education,  the  chief  State  school  officer  is  executive  officer  of  the 
board,  whether  appointed  by  the  board  or  selected  otherwise.  As 
such  executive  officer  he  submits  to  the  board  recommendations 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  school  system  and  carries  out  the 
policies  of  the  board.  In  States  not  having  boards  he  is  the  sole 
executive  officer  of  the  State  school  system.  The  powers  and  duties 
of  the  superintendent  in  each  State  are  summarized  in  the  following 
pages. 
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STAFFS  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  State  departments  of  education 
were  small  organizations  devoting  themselves  almost  entirely  to 
routine,  clerical,  and  statistical  work,  the  staff  consisting  usually  of 
the  State  superintendent  and  a  very  few  clerks.  Considerable 
enlargement  of  these  departments  has  been  made  in  most  of  the  States 
in  recent  years.  This  is  due  to  changing  conditions  in  education 
whereby  the  duties  of  the  State  departments  have  been  enlarged 
greatly,  the  need  of  field  workers  to  assist  local  communities  and 
school  officers  in  solving  educational  problems,1  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  vocational  education  law,  compulsory  education,  provision 
for  physical  education,  Americanization,  teacher-placement,  pen- 
sions, etc.  The  growth  of  State  departments  in  the  South  may  be 
attributed  almost  entirelv  to  two  factors:  The  addition  of  field 
workers  in  rural  and  secondary  education  through  help  furnished  by 
the  General  Education  Board  and  the  addition  of  directors  and" 
supervisors  of  vocational  education  due  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  law. 

The  number  of  persons  necessary  to  perform  efficiently  the  work  of 
a  State  department  depends  largely  upon  the  size  of  the  State,  the 
nature  and  size  of  the  population,  and  the  diversity  of  its  educational 
interests.  For  instance,  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, which  has  under  its  jurisdiction  the  State  museum,  the  State 
library,  the  State  library  school,  higher  educational  institutions,  and 
the  care  and  upkeep  of  the  large  educational  building,  naturally 
requires  a  much  larger  staff  than  do  the  State  departments  of  other 
States. 

This  question  of  the  size  of  a  State  department  was  discussed  by 
State  Supt.  C.  P.  Cary,  of  Wisconsin,  in  February,  1920,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  He  stated  2  that  in  a  State  the  size  of  Wisconsin  or 
Indiana  a  State  department  can  reach  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
with  a  force  of  about  40  persons,  including  stenographers  and  clerks, 
but  not  including  museum  directors,  attendance  officers,  examiners 
for  teachers'  licenses  and  the  like,  and  that  of  the  40  persons  about  a 
dozen  should  be  stenographers  and  clerks.  Of  the  remainder  there 
should  be  "  at  least  one  man  to  look  after  the  general  correspondence, 
one  to  look  after  appeal  cases  and  questions  of  law,  a  statistician 
with  enough  training  and  experience  to  interpret  educational  sta- 
tistics, and  a  first  assistant.  This  would  leave  approximately  25 
persons  who  would  spend  a  large  share  of  their  time  (at  least  three- 
fourths  during  the  period  schools  are  in  session)  in  field  work/'     The 

*  School  and  Society,  Mar.  2»,  1920,  ^  ML 
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has  been  completely  reorganized  and  greatly  enlarged  with  more  ade- 
quate salaries  under  the  superintendency  of  Dr.  Finegan.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  organization  lists  shows,  however,  that  in  most  of  the 
State  departments  the  salaries  are  still  lamentably  low  and  very 
inadequate. 

On  pages  37  and  38  is  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  salaries 
attaching  to  certain  positions  in  the  departments  having  such  positions. 
Wherever  there  are  several  positions  haying  the  same  title  but  dif- 
ferent salaries  the  highest  salary  is  given  in  that  table. 

With  respect  to  the  salary  of  the  chief  State  school  officer,  it  is 
found  that  the  salaries  range  from  $2,000  in  Nebraska  to  $12,000  in 
Pennsylvania.  Two  States,  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  pay  $10,000; 
Connecticut  pays  $9,000,  Maryland  $8,000,  and  two  States,  Illinois 
and  Massachusetts,  pay  $7,500;  in  six  States  the  salary  of  ihe'State 
superintendent  is  less  than  $3,000.  In  all  the  States  paying  less  than 
$4,000  the  State  superintendent  is  elected  by  vote  of  the  people.  In 
nine  different  State  departments  there  are  members  of  the  staff  who 
receive  salaries  higher  than  those  paid  the  State  superintendents. 

With  respect  to  the  salaries  of  members  of  the  department,  State 
Supt.  Cary,  in  the  address  previously  referred  to,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion — 

that  $2,500  ought  at  the  present  time  to  be  a  minimum  for  women  and  $3,000  a  mini- 
mum for  men.  .1  would  not  undertake  to  place  a  maximum,  but  it  should  be  suffi- 
ciently high  to  secure  men  of  great  enthusiasm  and  energy,  with  the  best  modern 
training  and  with  splendid  social  qualities.  They  should  certainly  be  equal  in  every 
essential  respect  to  the  men  who  serve  as  professors  of  education  in  our  best  uni- 
versities.3 - 

In  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  most  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  staffs  receive  between  $4,000  and  $5,500  per  annum. 

•  School  and  Society,  liar.  20, 1920,  p.  342. 
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Members  op  Staffs  of  State  Departments  of  Education  and  Salaries  Paid 

Each. 


ALABAMA. 

State  superintendent  or  educat  ion $5, 000 

Assistant  superintendent,  and  director  of 

teacher  training 4,000 

Chief  clerk 2,400 

2  bookkeepers- each..  1,800 

Filing  clerk 1,500 

Certification  and  placement  secretary 3, 500 

Assistant    certification     and     placement 

secretary 2, 100 

Reading  circle  secretary 2, 100 

Teacher-training    supervisor     for     Negro 

schools 1,800 

Statistician 3,000 

2  supervisors  of  rural  schools each . .  3, 500 

Supervisor  of  construction 3,300 

Architectural  draftsman 2, 500 

Specialist  in  primary  education 2, 250 

Specialist  in  elementary  education 2, 100 

Supervisor  of  secondary  education 4, 000 

Assistant  supervisor  of  secondary  educa- 
tion    3, 000 

Director  of  physical  and  health  education. .  3,000 

Director  of  vocational  education 4,000 

Supervisor  of  agriculture 3,000 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industry 3, 000 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 2, 400 

Secretary  for  exceptional  education 2, 400 

10  stenographers total. .  12,060 


Total  83,010 

ARIZONA. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . .  3, 300 
Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion   2,700 

3  stenographers each..  1,500 

3  members  board  of  examiners do —  300 

Director  of  vocational  education 3, 600 

State  supervisor  of  home  economics 2, 200 

State  supervisor  of  agriculture 2, 500 

State  supervisor  of  trades  and  industry  —  2;  700 

2  stenographers each..  1,200 


Total 24,800 

ARKANSAS. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . .  2, 500 
Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion   1,800 

Assistant  deputy  superintendent  of  public 

Instruction 1,200 

High-school  inspector l 3, 500 

3  rural  school  agents l each . .  3, 500 

2  clerks1 total..  1,980 

State  supervisor  o!  agriculture  * 4,000 

State  supervisor  trades  and  industries  *  —  4,000 

State  supervisor  home  economics  * 3,000 

Supervisor  teacher-training  vocational  agri- 
culture   2,S00 

Clerk 1,200 


Total 36,180 

1  Receive  salaries  from  General  Education  Board. 


CALIFORNIA. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. .  $5, 000 
Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion   3,600 

Assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  Amer- 
icanization    3,000 

Commissioner  of  elementary  schools 4, 000 

Commissioner  of  secondary  schools 4, 000 

Commissioner  of  industrial  and  vocational 

education 4,000 

Supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial  instruc- 
tion   3,6oo 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  instruct  ion 3,  GOO 

Supervisor  of  teacher-training  courses  in 

home  economics 3,000 

Supervisor  of  physical  education 3,000 

3  assistant  supervisors  of  physical  educa-' 

t  ion each . .  2, 400 

Secretary,  commission  on  credentials 3, 000 

Assistant  secretary,  commission  on  creden- 
tials   1,620 

Assistant  secretary,  State  board  of  educa- 
tion   2,100 

Assistant  secretary ,  retirement  board 1,92») 

Statistician 2,400 

Bookkeeper 2, 100 

Do 1,920 

Secretary  to  State  superintendent l,  800 

Assistant  statistician 1,280 

Assistant  bookkeeper 1,440 

Attendance  agent 1,680 

2  stenographers each. .  1,500 

Do do....  1,380 

Stenographer 1,260 

Do 1,200 

Do 1,080 

9  stenographers each . .  1, 02J 

Stenographer 900 

3  clerks each. .  1,320 

Clerk 1,200 

Messenger 780 


Total 89,780 


COLORADO. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Deputy  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction   

Rural-school  supervisor 

Statistician 1 

Assistant  librarian 

State  teacher  of  adult  blind 

Secretary  to  State  teacher  of  adult  blind. . . 

2  stenographers each . . 

Clerk 


3,000 

2,100 

1,800 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,«T 

1,2» 

1,20* 


Total W,«» 

CONNECTICUT.  ? 

Commissioner  of  education ^' 

Chief  clerk „.; 

Superv  isor  of  secondary  educat  ion 

Supervisor  of  elementary  education ♦ 

36  supervising  agents 2, 2& 

Director  of  trade  and  vocational  education. 
Director  or  accounts  and  purchases 

« Loaned  to  department  by  State  univ< 
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CONNECTICUT-Continued. 

Director  of  Americanization S3, 000 

Supervisor  of  evening  schools 3, 000 

Director  of  investigations  and  surveys 3, 250 

Supervisor  of  attendance  and  employment .  3, 000 

8  attendance  agents each . .  1, 800 

6  school  nurses do 1, 500 

Supervisor  of  examinations  and  certificates.  2, 500 

35clerks S00-l,750 

Total '233,875 

DELAWARE. 

Commissioner  of  education 5, 000 

Assistant  commissioner  of  education 3, 600 

Director    of   vocational    education    and 

teacher  trainer 4,000 

Supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture 3, 500 

Supervisor  of  vocational  home  economics . .  2, 500 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 4,  500 

Stenographer 1,500 

Do 1,200 

Total 26,400 

FLORIDA. 

State  superintendent  o f  public  instruction .  3, 600 

2  rural  school  inspectors each. .  2,000 

State  agent  for  Negro  rural  schools 3, 000 

High-school  inspector 3,000 

Chief  clerk 2,200 

Statistician 1,800 

Certificate  and  Smith- Hughes  clerk 1, 800 

2  stenographers each..  1,200 

3  members  State  board  of  examiners,  do....  2,000 

State  director  for  vocational  education 3, 000 

Supervisor  o  f  agricultural  education 3, 000 

Supervisor  o  f  trades  and  industries 3, 000 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 2, 000 

Total 38,800 

GEORGIA. 

State  superintendent  of  schools 4, 500 

3  State  supervisors  for  rural  schools. . each . .  3, 000 

Rural  school  agent4 3,500 

Special  supervisor  for  Negro  work  * 3, 500 

State  school  auditor 3,000 

State  high  school  inspector* 3,500 

Clerk 2,000 

Secretary 1,800 

Vocational  Education. 

Supervisor  of  agriculture 3,500 

Supervisor  o  f  trades  and  industries 3, 600 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 2, 400 

Grand  total 40,300 

IDAHO. 

State  commissioner  of  education 6, 000 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction .  2, 400 

Business  agent  and  auditor 2, 700 

Assistant  to  State  superintendent 2,000 

Chiefclerk 1,500 

Certification  clerk 1,560 

Bookkeeper 1,380 

2  stenographers 1,320 

»  An  average  used  for  supervising  agents  and 
*  Paid  by  General  Education  Board. 


I D  A  H  O— Continued. 

Vocational  Education. 

State  director  of  vocational  education $3, 200 

State  supervisor  of  borne  economics  and 

teacher  training 2,400 

State  supervisor  of  agriculture  and  teacher 

training 2,600 

Assistant  State  supervisor  of  trades  and 

industries  and  teacher  training 2,580 

Assistant  State  supervisor  of  trades  and 

industries  (mining) 2,600 

Stenographer 1,130 

Grand  total 34,850 

ILLINOIS. 

Statesuperintcndent  of  public  instruction. .  7,500 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 4,800 

Do 3,380 

3  assistant  superintendents  for  duty  as— 

Supervisor     rural     and     elementary 

schools 3,49 

Do 3,420 

Head  of  legal  department 3,429 

Chiefclerk 2,616 

Textbook  clerk 2,460 

Statistical  clerk 2,400 

Do 2,301 

Clerk 2,000 

2  stenographers each..  1, 

3  stenographers do 1, 

Messenger l, 

State  Examining  Board  for  Count?  Certificate*. 

Secretary 3,420 

Stenographer 1, 200 

Board  of  Trustees  for  IUinoit  State  Tankers'  Penntm 
and  Retirement  Fund. 

Secretary 3,  €00 

2  clerks each..      1,300 

2  stenographers do 1,200 

Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Supervisor  of  industrial  education 4, 000 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education 3, 800 

Supervisor  of  home-economics  education. . .  3, 000 
Assistant  supervisor  of  industrial  education.  2,400 
Assistant  supervisor  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion   2,400 

Clerk i.SBD 

2  stenographers each. .  1, 

Official  adviser  on  the  recognition  of 

schools  of  music 

Official  adviser  on  the  recognition  of 
kindergartens 

3  official  advisers  on  the  recognition  of 
colleges  and  universities 

3  deputy  examiners  for  entrance  into 
dental  and  medical  colleges F 

Grand  total »77,< 

INDIANA. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  05, 000 
Assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion   3>000 

Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion   1,800 

High  school  inspector 2,500 

Director  of  vocational  education 6,000 

clerks.  *  Exclusive  of  expenses  and  fees. 
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INDIANA— Continued. 

Supervisor  of  teacher  training 

Clerk  of  manuscript  department 

State  director  of  agriculture 

State  director  of  home  economics 

Clerk 

2  stenographers each.. 

7  stenographers do 

Total 7 

IOWA. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. . 
Deputy  State  superintendent  of    public 

instruction 

Chief  clerk 

Secretary  to  State  superintendent 

Inspector  of  normal  training  high  schools. . 

Inspector  of  consolidated  schools 

Inspector  of  graded  and  high  schools 

Inspec  tor  of  rural  schools 

State  director  of  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 

Assistant  supervisor  of  agriculture 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 

Clerk 

Secretary,  educational  board  of  examiners. 

3  stenographers each. . 

Director  of  the  teachers'  placement  bureau 

(hall  time) 

4  clerks „ each.. 

Clerk 


$3,000 
2,300 
3,700 
2,000 
1,400 
1,100 
1,200 

41,900 


4,000 

2,700 
1,800 
1,500 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
3,600 
3,000 
2,700 
2,200 
1,020 
1,800 
1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

960 


Total 44,420 

KANSAS. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction .  3, 000 
Assistant  State  superintendent  of  public 

instruction 2,200 

Chief  clerk 1,650 

Statistical  clerk 1,200 

2  stenographers each. .  1,000 

Secretary,  State  board  of  education 2,400 

Stenographer  to  secretary,  State  board  of 

education 1,200 

2  high-school  supervisors each. .  2, 000 

2  rural-school  supervisors do 2,000 

Vocational  Education. 

State  director  of  vocational  education  (one- 
half  time) 2,000 

State  su pervisor  of  vocational  agriculture . .  2, 500 

Stenographer 1, 200 

Grand  total 27,350 

KENTUCKY. 

* 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction .  4, 000 

State  supervisor  of  high  schools l 3, 500 

3  State  rural-school  supervisors l each  3, 500 

State  supervisor  and  director  ol  vocational 

education 3, 000 

State  supervisor  of  home  economics  educa- 
tion   2,700 

Director  of  physical  education 4,000 

Chief  clerk 2,500 

1  clerk 1,500 

Do 1,200 

Do 1,000 

2  stenographers each..  1,500 

3  stenographers do 1, 200 

Bureau,  of  Inspection. 

2  inspectors each..  1,000 


LOUISIANA. 

State  superintendent  of  education 15, 000 

State  high-school  inspector 4,000 

Assistant  State  high-school  inspector 3, 600 

Chairman  State  teachers'  examining  cam- 
mi  ttee  and  State  institute  conductor 4, 000 

State  rural-school  supervisor 4,000 

Assistant  State  rural-school  supervisor 8, 000 

Do 3,000 

State  director  of  physical  training 3,600 

State  agent  of  rural  schools  for  Negroes 4, 500 

Assistant  State  agent  of  rural  schools  for  . 

Negroes 3,600 

State  supervisor  of  Jeanes  teachers  (Negro) .  1, 200 
State  Rosenwald  building  agent  (Negro). . .  1, 500 
State  supervisor  of  agricultural  schools . . . ,  3, 600 
State  director  of  agricultural  teacher-train- 
ing   3,600 

State  supervisor  of  home  economics 3,000 

Assistant  State  supervisor  of  home  eco- 

nomi  cs '2, 400 

Chief  clerk 8,000 

Clerk 2,400 

Do 1,800 

5  clerks each. .  1,200 

Porter 900 

Total 67,700 

MAINE. 

State  superintendent  of  public  schools 4 ,600 

Deputy   State  superintendent  of  public 

schools 8,250 

Agent  for  secondary  education 2,730 

Agen t  for  unorganized  territory . . .- 2, 700 

Agent  for  rural  education 8,200 

Do 2,700 

State  director  of  vocational  education 2, 700 

State  supervisor  of  agricultural  education. .  2, 400 

State  supervisor  of  trades  and  industries. .  2,400 

State  supervisor  of  home  economics 1, 700 

Secretary 1,200 

2  clerks each..  1,000 

Clerk 936 

2  clerks each . .  900 

Clerk 800 

2  clerks 780 

Total 36,646 

MARYLAND.* 

State  superintendent  of  schools 8,000 

Assistant  superintenden  t  of  schools 6. 000 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 4, 250 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 4,000 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 4,250 

Supervisor  of  vocational  education 5, 000 

Supervisor  of  physical  education 5.000 

Supervisor  of  colored  schools 4, 000 

Supervisor  of  public  school  music 3, 000 

Executive  secretary 3, 000 

Chief  clerk 2,000 

Credential  clerk 1,800 

Bookkeeper 1,200 

2  stenographers each..  1,200 

Stenographer 1,000 

Total 55,900 


Grand  total 42,500 

1  Receive  salaries  from  General  Education  Board. 

•  State  department  reports  that  it  is  looking  also  for  a  specialist  in  measurements  at  $5,000  or  16,000 
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34  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

STAFFS  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  State  departments  of  education 
were  small  organizations  devoting  themselves  almost  entirely  to 
routine,  clerical,  and  statistical  work,  the  staff  consisting  usually  of 
the  State  superintendent  and  a  very  few  clerics.  Considerable 
enlargement  of  these  departments  has  been  made  in  most  of  the  States 
in  recent  years.  This  is  due  to  changing  conditions  in  education 
whereby  the  duties  of  the  State  departments  have  been  enlarged 
greatly,  the  need  of  field  workers  to  assist  local  communities  and 
school  officers  in  solving  educational  problems,*  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  vocational  education  law,  compulsory  education,  provision 
for  physical  education,  Americanization,  teacher-placement,  pen- 
sions, etc.  The  growth  of  State  departments  in  the  South  may  be 
attributed  almost  entirely  to  two  factors:  The  addition  of  field 
workers  in  rural  and  secondary  education  through  help  furnished  by 
the  General  Education  Board  and  the  addition  of  directors  and' 
supervisors  of  vocational  education  due  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  law. 

The  number  of  persons  necessary  to  perform  efficiently  the  work  of 
a  State  department  depends  largely  upon  the  size  of  the  State,  the 
nature  and  size  of  the  population,  and  the  diversity  of  its  educational 
interests.  For  instance,  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, which  has  under  its  jurisdiction  the  State  museum,  the  State 
library,  the  State  library  school,  higher  educational  institutions,  and 
the  care  and  upkeep  of  the  large  educational  building,  naturally 
requires  a  much  larger  staff  than  do  the  State  departments  of  other 
States. 

This  question  of  the  size  of  a  State  department  was  discussed  by 
State  Supt.  C.  P.  Cary,  of  Wisconsinr  in  February,  1920,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  He  stated  2  that  in  a  State  the  size  of  Wisconsin  or 
Indiana  a  State  department  can  reach  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
with  a  force  of  about  40  persons,  including  stenographers  and  clerks, 
but  not  including  museum  directors,  attendance  officers,  examiners 
for  teachers'  licenses  and  the  like,  and  that  of  the  40  persons  about  a 
dozen  should  be  stenographers  and  clerks.  Of  the  remainder  there 
should  be  "  at  least  one  man  to  look  after  the  general  correspondence, 
one  to  look  after  appeal  cases  and  questions  of  law,  a  statistician 
with  enough  training  and  experience  to  interpret  educational  sta- 
tistics, and  a  first  assistant.  This  would  leave  approximately  25 
persons  who  would  spend  a  large  share  of  their  time  (at  least  three- 
fourths  during  the  period  schools  are  in  session)  in  field  work/'     Hie 


*  School  and  Society,  Mar.  2tr  1920,  jfc  ML 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  November  23,  1920. 

Sir:  No  part  of  our  school  work  is  more  important  than  that 
of  the  first  three  or  four  years,  which  is  done  in  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  primary  grades.  In  these  grades  there  are  more  chil- 
dren than  in  any  other.  Many  children,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
do  not  go  beyond  them.  Those  who  do  find  all  their  later  school 
work  affected  by  what  they  have  done  in  these  grades.  During  the 
years  of  life  covered  by  these  grades  are  formed  the  habits  which  to 
a  very  large  extent  control  the  conduct  and  daily  life  of  the  children 
when  they  have  grown  to  youth  and  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  more  careful  study  of  the  work  of 
the  primary  grades  and  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
it,  the  National  Council  of  Primary  Education  was  formed  nearly 
five  years  ago  and  has  done  much  valuable  work.  .  From  the  time  of 
its  organization  until  now  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  cooperated 
with  the  council.  One  of  the  bureau's  specialists  has  served  as  its 
secretary,  and  it  has  published  the  proceedings  of  the  council's 
meetings  and  assisted  in  many  other  ways.  It  is,  I  believe,  very  de- 
sirable that  this  cooperation  be  continued  and  increased  to  as  large 
an  extent  as  the  means  of  the  bureau  will  permit. 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
annual  meetings  of  the  council.  The  reports  have  been  prepared  by 
Mips  Florence  C.  Fox,  the  bureau's  specialist  in  educational  systems. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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OPENING  REMARKS  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN. 

Miss  Ella  Victoria  Dobbs,  University  of  Missouri. 

The  Primary  Council  is  very  happy  indeed  to  welcome  so  many 
friends  to  its  fifth  birthday  party.  Two  years  ago  at  Atlantic  City, 
when  we  were  discussing  what  should  be  done  and  how  certain  work 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  primary  school,  the  expression,  "  A  day's 
work,"  was  used  in  this  way : "  May  the  time  soon  come  when  we  shall 
measure  the  work  of  the  primary  school  in  terms  of  a  day's  work 
rather  than  in  terms  of  15  minutes  of  reading,  15  minutes  of  num- 
bers, 15  minutes  of  writing,  and  so  on."  Then  the  question  was 
asked,  "  What  is  a  day's  work  ?"  and  we  had  no  answer.  There  was 
no  standard  to  which  we  could  turn  as  a  measure,  because  in  many 
schools  there  are  many  standards.  The  council,  in  its  attempt  to 
answer  that  question,  appointed  a  committee  to  discover,  if  possible, 
what  is  accepted  as  a  day's  work  in  common  practice  in  our  primary 
schools.  At  the  same  time  another  committee  was  appointed  to  de- 
termine what  may  constitute  the  suitable  furnishings  and  equipment 
for  the  primary  school  room. 

These  studies  have  been  going  on  for  two  years.  Observations 
have  been  made  and  reported,  questionnaires  sent  out  to  many 
primary  workers,  and  much  correspondence  has  been  devoted  to  these 
questions.  Our  annual  report,  soon  to*be  distributed,  will  contain 
all  of  the  observations  made.  This  afternoon  our  program  consists 
of  the  continued  reports  of  these  two  committees  and  a  consideration 
of  the  question  "  What  are  the  strong  and  weak  points  in  a  formal  and 
an  informal  type  of  organization  in  the  primary  school?" 
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REPORT  OF  A  STUDY  OF  TYPICAL  DAILY  PROGRAMS  IN  USE  IN 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.1 

Annie  E.  Moore,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  chairman. 

During  the  second  year  of  our  work  the  committee  has  followed 
the  same  general  plan  that  characterized  the  first.*  The  study  of 
typical  daily  programs  and  representative  modes  of  organization 
of  the  primary  school  curriculum  has  been  continued.  An  effort 
has  been  made,  however,  to  secure  a  large  number  of  observations 
in  schools  that  are  organized  and  equipped  in  a  liberal  way  in  order 
that  more  material  might  become  available  to  primary  workers  who 
are  looking  for  constructive  suggestions.  In  a  few  cases  where 
new  and  progressive  ideas  are  being  used  to  modify  the  formal 
work  in  a  given  system  of  schools,  the  supervisor  has  been  asked  to 
furnish  descriptions  of  a  morning  spent  in  a  classroom  representing 
both  a  formal  and  a  progressive  regime. 

One  supervisor  reports  as  follows : 

Formal  Type. — 1.  The  entire  group  were  taught  together. 

2.  The  activities  were  directed  in  detail  by  the  teacher. 

3.  On  three  occasions  only  did  a  child  do  any  act  on  his  own 
initiative ;  one  picked  up  a  pointer,  one  handed  a  reading  book  to  a 
visitor,  and  the  children  chose  two  out  of- three  folk  dances  during 
the  physical  education  period. 

4.  Beading  was  no  more  than  word  calling  to  the  children  and  to 
the  teacher. 

5.  The  equipment  consisted  of  seats  in  rows,  screwed  to  the  floor; 
a  teacher's  desk;  and  a  table  on  which  there  were  a  few  books  for 
children,  teacher's  reference  books,  and  a  reading  chart  in  the  front 
of  the  room. 

Informal  Type. — 1.*  The  children  were  wide-awake. 

2.  They  had  a  quiet  confidence  in  their  powers  and  respect  for  the 
powers  of  others. 

3.  Joy  was  manifested  in  doing  and  in  achieving. 

4.  Resourcefulness  was  apparent  in  proposing  things  worth  while. 

5.  Ability  to  help  one  another  and  to  give  and  take. 

6.  No  suggestion  of  ugliness  or  rudeness. 

7.  The  children  were  happy  and  thoughtful. 

8.  Their  attitude  of  mind  and  their  courteous  habits  reflected  the 
influence  of  the  teacher,  who  is  a  woman  with  a  soul  and  a  vision. 

9.  She  realizes  that  it  is*her  great  privilege  to  teach  children  to 
live  successfully  each  day. 

10.  She  sees  the  tool  subjects  as  one  of  the  means  of  furthering 
this  end. 


1  The  first  report  was  published  in  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  1919,  No.  69. 
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11.  She  subordinates  her  personality  so  that  her  influence  domi- 
nates, not  domineers  over  the  child. 

12.  She  is  always  calm  and  quiet,  never  raises  her  voice,  talks 
seldom,  and  never  loses  her  courteous  manner. 

A  superintendent  reports  a  free  period  in  one  of  his  primary 
rooms,  as  follows: 

Two  girls  played  with  dolls  all  through  the  period.  Three  boys  worked 
with  building  blocks.  Three  other  boys  drew  on  the  blackboard,  one  of  them 
spending  the  entire  period  drawing  houses.  The  teacher  later  told  me  this 
was  the  fourth  day  on  which  he  had  thus  occupied  the  entire  time.  He  has 
very  poor  control  in  handwork,  but  this  morning  I  noticed  he  could  put  the 
chimney  on  straight.  Several  girls  went  to  the  teacher's  desk  and  got  materials 
for  cutting  and  pasting.  Some  of  them  made  paper  furniture,  while  others 
cut  from  magazine  advertisements  certain  pictures  and  pasted  them  in  a  little 
booklet.  One  girl  had  a  booklet  full  of  food  for  children.  One  girl  wanted 
to  play  school,  but  she  could  get  only  a  single  pupil,  and  the  session  did  not 
last  very  long.  One  girl  printed,  and  a  boy  made  animals  from  plasticine. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  period  one  little  girl  evidently  thought  I  ought  to 
have  something  to  do,  so  she  brought  me  a  book.  She  said  it  was  a  funny  book, 
and  that  I  could  read  it  if  I  wanted  to.  Another  in  a  bashful  way  invited  me 
to  play  house  with  her. 

One  thing  that  I  noticed  was  that  none  of  them  proposed  playing  the  little 
games  they  have  been  taught.  When  left  to  themselves  they  prefer  playing 
games  in  which  they  represent  real  things.  The  teacher  finds  this  period 
gives  her  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  the  child  as  she  never 
did  before,  which  is  of  course  a  great  help  in  all  her  work  with  the  children. 

With  the  exception  of  the  free  period,  this  program  does  not  greatly  differ 
from  many  other  primary  programs.  An  observer  can  not  help  but  notice, 
however,  a  difference  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  There  is  a  greater  free- 
dom at  all  times.  The  children  have  gained  sufficient  self-control  during  the 
free  period  so  that  more  liberty  is  allowed  during  the  quiet  periods.  There  is 
consequently  less  restlessness;  the  atmosphere  is  more  democratic,  as  petty 
troubles  are  referred  to  the  children  to  settle.  The  children  are  more  natural 
at  all  times  and  have  a  happy  emotional  attitude  toward  their  school. 

The  common  elements  in  these  reports  which  have  collected,  and 
which  are  most  frequently  commended  by  those  engaged  in  this 
study  are: 

First.  A  flexible  grouping  of  children  worked  out  partly  by  the 
teacher  and  partly  dependent  upon  the  children's  own  organization 
of  their  work  and  play. 

Second.  The  need  of  a  variety  of  material  which  lends  itself  to 
construction  and  creative  work,  such  as  blocks,  textile  materials,  clay, 
wood,  paper,  cardboard,  paint,  crayons,  and  suitable  tools;  the 
children  having  access  to  all  of  these. 

Third.  Freedom  from  unnatural,  unnecessary  restraint,  and  from 
formal  dictated  teacher-control,  so  that  pupils  may  carry  out  more 
individual  and  group  projects. 
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Fourth.  A  generous  collection  of  the  best  textbooks,  literary  wholes 
and  picture  books  obtainable,  to  which  children  may  have  easy  access, 
with  much  encouragement  for  liberal  and  independent  use. 

Fifth.  The  intelligent  and  determined  subordination  of  formal 
drill  in  the  mechanics  of  reading,  arithmetic,  etc.,  to  intrinsically 
worth-while  undertakings  initiated  by  children  or  teacher,  or  evolved 
by  the  entire  group,  including  the  teacher. 

There  is  another  important  point  faintly  suggested  in  a  number 
of  the  reports  and  clearly  indicated  in  a  few,  that  units  of  work 
should  frequently  occur  having  sufficient  scope  to  extend  over  more 
than  one  day  and  calling,  therefore,  for  more  sustained  thinking, 
planning,  and  cooperation.  The  more  sustained  and  persistent  effort 
of  individuals  and  groups  seems  most  frequently  to  be  called  forth 
by  building  schemes,  construction  in  wood  and  cardboard,  making 
and  dressing  dolls  and  play  with  same,  the  decoration  of  various 
articles  made,  conducting  and  participating  in  library  clubs  and 
reading  circles  for  voluntary  reading,  dramatic  expression,  prepara- 
tion of  a  school  assembly  program,  or  a  party  to  entertain  another 
group,  and  making  booklets  of  various  kinds. 

One  unavoidable  defect  in  the  plan  so  far  followed  (that  of 
getting  accounts  of  a  single  morning)  is  that  the  children  often 
seem  to  be  engaged  in  activities  of  a  very  transitory,  isolated  sort 
which  may  not  lead  to  products  of  any  value,  either  concrete  or 
intellectual.  An  account  of  one  morning's  work  as  compared  to  a 
large  unit  of  work  is  very  much  like  the  single  photograph  as  com- 
pared to  moving  pictures.  In  a  single  photograph  we  see  a  static 
thing;  in  moving  pictures  we  see  the  beginning,  the  development, 
and  the  result. 

This  defect  in  a  brief  observation  is  expressed  in  a  letter  from  a 
supervisor  who  sent  one  of  the  best  reports : 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  report,  I  think,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  seems 
to  provide  very  little  opportunity  for  the  clinching  of  good  habits.  As  natural 
habit  formation  is  not  a  question  of  one  day's  procedure  but  must  be  followed 
up  day  after  day  in  a  happy,  incidental  and  yet  strictly  conscientious  way,  I 
think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  Is  not  possible  to  show  this  phase 
of  the  procedure  in  adequate  measure.  In  this  particular  room,  however, 
there  are  fixed  some  of  the  best  habits  in  relation  to  the  very  free  activities 
that  continue  from  day  to  day. 

Further  on  she  says : 

The  strength  of  the  usual  everyday  work  is  Its  close  adaptation  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  these  children.  I  fear  that  this  report  can  not  show  the  points 
that  make  the  work  particularly  strong,  the  spirit  of  service  and  cooperation 
among  the  children.  I  find,  too,  that  in  trying  to  avoid  taking  too  many  notes 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  children.  They 
talked  quite  freely. 
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In  closing,  your  committee  makes  the  following  recommendations : 

First.  That  we  select  from  our  descriptive  accounts  of  classrooms 
visited  five  which  seemed  clearly  to  present  as  many  different  types  of 
practice.  .Submit  these  to  a  large  number  of  school  men  and  women 
in  both  teaching  and  supervisory  positions  and  ask  them  to  grade 
the  work  described  in  the  order  of  preference,  calling  the  example 
liked  best  1,  and  that  liked  least  5;  and  that  we  tabulate  these 
records  and  give  wide  circulation  to  the  results. 

Second.  Try  to  discover  whether  the  very  formal  organization 
and  the  mechanical  work  still  very  prevalent  are  due  to  overpres- 
sure in  the  matter  of  skill  in  the  formal  subjects.  To  secure  data 
on  this,  send  out  a  questionnaire  aimed  to  show  the  requirements  for 
promotion  for  the  first  three  years.  If  we  find  requirements  for  pro- 
motion in  schools  conducted  in  a  formal  way  no  greater  than  in 
those  having  an  informal  organization,  a  partial  answer  will  be 
obtained. 

Third.  Secure  descriptions  of  large  units  of  subject  matter,  proj- 
ects, undertakings,  as  actually  carried  out  in  schools,  and  'use  these 
to  convey  more  clearly  the  idea  we  are  working  on  to  those  en- 
deavoring to  reorganize  courses  of  study  and  daily  programs. 

Lastly.  Since  we  have  been  greatly  handicapped  by  the  long  delays 
in  getting  printed  matter  into  the  hands  of  members,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  council  find  ways  and  means  to  publish  its  own  re- 
ports of  studies  made  by  committees  doing  research  or  constructive 
work. 

THE  WEAK  POINTS  IN  INFORMAL  ORGANIZATION. 

Dr.  Ernest  Hobn,  University  of  Iowa.  . 

I  should  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  substitution  of  these  more  informal,  worth-while  activities  for 
some  of  the  more  mechanical  and  formal  activities  which  have  been 
so  overemphasized.    I  have  been  absolutely  won  over  to  this  point  of 
view  through  being  in  contact  with  primary  teachers  in  such  schools 
as  Horace  Mann,  and  Speyer  School  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia; 
in  the  training  school  at  Greeley,  Colo. ;  in  the  Scarborough  School 
in  New  York;  and  in  the  University  Elementary  School  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa.    All  of  these  schools  have  shown  excellent  re- 
sults from  a  substitution  of  these  more  vital  activities  for  the  more 
mechanical  exercises.    However,  it  seems  clear  that  if  we  expect  to 
succeed  ultimately  in  the  complete  substitution  of  these  activities  for 
the  more  formal  sort,  we  must  keep  in  mind  certain  criteria  which 
must  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  the  activities  which  are  to  be  sub- 
stituted.    We  can  not  introduce  exercises  which  teach  the  child 
nothing,  and  expect  to  hold  the  support  of  the  public  which  pays  for 
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the  schools.  The  measure  of  the  worth  of  any  exercise  is?  the  amount 
of  value  in  terms  of  habits,  skills,  tastes,  and  ideals  which  the  child 
learns  as  the  result  of  that  exercise.    Let  me  illustrate. 

A  so-called  "  project "  which  is  sometimes  found  in  thp  primary 
grades  is  that  of  making  a  paper  wagon.  As  this  paper  wagon  is 
ordinarily  constructed,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  a  child  would  learn 
through  making  it.  It  is  not  made  of  the  materials  of  w^ich  wagons 
are  made;  it  doesn't  look  like  a  wagon;  its  parts  are  not  like  the 
parts  o{  a  wagon;  it  can  not  be  used  as  a  wagon -is  used.  By  such  a 
"  project "  a  child  might  get  a  very  concrete  idea  of  how  wagons  are 
not  made. 

Contrast  this  with  projects  which  duplicate  activities  in  life  out- 
side the  school.  I  have  in  mind  such  a  project  as  that  of  making 
a  bird  box.  The  materials  used  here  are  those  of  which  bird  boxes 
are  usually  constructed;  the  methods  of  making  the  box  are  the 
same  as  those  which  would  be  used  by  anybody ;  and  as  a  result  of 
the  child's  efforts  a  bird  box  is  made  in  which  birds  will  actually 
live.  Such  a  project  is  real  and  affords  a  check  upon  the  child's 
thinking  which  can  not  be  obtained  through  so-called  "projects"' 
of  the  paper-wagon  type. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary  that  the  children  actually  construct 
something.  One  of  the  most  successful  examples  that  I  have  seen  of 
good  teaching  through  children's  activities  was  that  in  a  city  school 
where  the  primary  children  set  a  hen  and  took  care  of  her  until  the 
chickens  were  hatched.  Many  of  these  children  had  never  seen  a 
chicken,  but  through  this  project  they  learned  quite  accurately  the 
lesson  of  how  chickens  are  hatched. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  warn,  particularly,  against  the 
tendency  to  justify  make-believe  projects  by  claiming  that  they  de- 
velop some  general  quality  such  as  initiative,  observation,  or  what 
not.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  a  very  bad  form  of  the  old- 
style  doctrine  of  formal  discipline,  a  doctrine  which  has  always  been 
called  forth  whenever  a  teacher  failed  to  find  real  reasons  for  teach- 
ing any  subject.  Particularly  we  should  scrutinize  very  carefully 
any  type  of  activity  which  is  said  to  develop  initiative.  We  should 
remember  that  there  are  certain  initiatives  that  we  want,  and  certain 
other  initiatives  that  we  do  not  want.  Some  of  the  gravest  problems 
in  the  education  of  young  people  grow  out  of  the  possession  on  the 
part  of  certain  pupils  of  highly  undesirable  initiatives.  Such  initia- 
tives, of  course,  must  be  broken  down. 

It  would  be  better,  it  seems  to  me,  for  teachers  to  avoid  for  the 
most  part,  the  use  of  these  general  aims  and  to  make  certain  that 
the  projects  and  free-play  activities  used  in  the  primary  grades  are 
of  a  sort  that  seem  likely  to  teach  the  children  important  truths  in 
an  accurate  way.    The  contributions  which  these  less  formal  activities 
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can  make' are  too  important  to  be  endangered  by  lack  of  critical 
evaluation. 

If  primary  teachers  will  limit  these  informal  activities  to  those 
which  are  clearly  educational,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  win  the 
support  of  superintendents  and  supervisors  and  of  the  patrons  as 
well. 

'STRONG  POINTS  IN  FORMAL  ORGANIZATION. 

Miss  Catherine  Watkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  feel  that  kindergarten  and  grade  teachers  are  facing  exactly  the 
same  problems  to-day,  and  I  am  glad  that  this  is  so,  because  it  shows 
that  we  are  drawing  together  upon  the  same  big  basic  principles. 

In  discussing  formal  and  informal  organization  I  feel  that  the 
question  should  not  be  presented  so  as  to  suggest  irreconcilable  opposi- 
tion, for,  while  I  hold  to  the  necessity  for  a  certain  degree  of  formal  or- 
ganization, I  also  believe  firmly  that  this  is  not  contrary  to  or  destruc- 
tive of  the  type  of  organization  which  arises  out  of  or  is  grouped 
around  children's  purposes.  The  child's  experience  contains  within 
it  the  same  element  as  that  of  the  race;  therefore  there  can  be  no 
conflict  in  kind.  As  Prof.  Kilpatrick  states,  "  since  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  institutional  life  grew  out  of  human  interests  the  path  of  the 
race  becomes  the  possible  path  for  the  individual." 

I  hold  that  it  is  the  special  office  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  this 
path  which  the  race  has  followed,  which  to-day  is  differentiated  and 
classified  as  subject  matter — this  racial  heritage  which  belongs  by 
right  to  every  child — is  presented  to  him  and  presented  in  such  a 
way  that  it  may  become  his  possession.  This  is  my  first  point, 
therefore,  in  defense  of  the  organization  of  subject  matter — that  it 
provides  equal  opportunity  for  every  child  to  enter  into  the  best 
which  the  race  has  thought,  felt,  or  achieved.  It  is  the  first  and 
most  important  duty  of  the  schools  to  see  that  this  heritage  is  passed 
on  to  the  new  generation  and  is  not  left  to  chance,  to  incidental, 
casual  choice  on  the  part  of  either  child  or  teacher. 

If  organization  were  of  the  informal  type  only,  growing  always 
out  of  the  child's  purposes,  development  might  reach  a  high  level 
in  schools  where  the  teacher  knew  how  to  lead  on,  where  she  under- 
stood  just  when  to  present  the  necessary  subject  matter  in  relation 
to  the  children's  interest.  In  other  schools,  where  the  children 
would  have  an  equal  right  to  demand  the  same  enriched  experience, 
their  own  limited  outlook  and  the  lack  of  power  and  insight  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  would  defraud  them  of  their  heritage. 
Organization  of  subject  matter  would  make  this  state  of  things  less 
possible,  for  it  conserves  values  and  passes  tfu'jn  on.  Again,  organi- 
zation preserves  balance;  it  prevents  the  teacher  who  can  do  one 
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thing  exceptionally  well,  or  who  sees  one  subject  as  especially  im- 
portant, from  overemphasizing  that  particular  subject  or  activity 
to  the  neglect  of  others  equally  important.  In  subject  matter  itself 
organization  tends  to  assure  a  better  scale  of  values,  the  less  im- 
portant subjects  being  subordinated  to  those  demanding  more  time. 
The  danger  of  informal  organization  is  to  accept  all  purposes  as  of 
equal  value  and  to  allow  the  immediate  interests  of  the  child  to  de- 
termine his  selection,  even  on  planes  where  his  limited  experience 
makes  profitable  choice  impossible.  The  maintenance  of  balance 
insures  for  the  child  a  more  all-sided  development  and  growth. 

Third.  Organization  helps  the  children  to  see  "  scattered  facts  in 
significant  relations"  and  thus  leads  to  a  more  logical  type  of  think- 
ing. Little  children  flit  from  one  purpose  to  another,  and  they  need 
the  more  mature  mind  to  guide  them  into  larger  units  of  thought 
and  wider,  more  far-reaching  relationships.  The  teacher  is  also 
helped  to  see  the  child's  isolated  acts  in  relation  to  the  whole  process 
of  growth  and  thus  to  evaluate  them  wisely.  By  seeking  the  whole 
she  would  know  how  to  suggest  the  next  progressive  step. 

Fourth.  Subject  matter  which  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  the 
child's  interests  and  needs  gives  the  proper  direction  to  these  inter- 
ests by  furnishing  appropriate  stimuli  to  call  out  certain  approved 
responses.  This  presupposes  that  the  organization  has  made  provi- 
sion for  avenues  of  expression  other  than  the  traditional  three  ITs, 
lines  of  activity  natural  to  little  children;  for  example,  every  child 
loves  to  talk  and  to  listen  to  stories;  to  dance  and  to  sing;  to  imi- 
tate ;  to  construct ;  to  paint  and  to  draw ;  to  ask  questions.  Now  an 
organized  curriculum  should  guide  these  activities  and  instincts  into 
right  channels  by  extending  the  child's  knowledge  of  things  already 
in  his  experience,  by  giving  new  experiences  to  stimulate  and  enrich 
his  original  purposes,  and  by  suggesting  social  aims. 

We  can  not  expect  to  secure  the  highest  type  of  growth  or  of  de- 
velopment if  we  leave  the  stimuli  for  children's  purposes  entirely  to 
incidental,  chance  happenings,  or  to  their  own  limited  experience. 

Fifth.  Organization  of  procedure  prevents  waste — waste  of  time 
and  effort.  In  the  purposes  of  little  children  there  is  frequently 
much  repetition.  This  is  perfectly  legitimate  at  first,  but  when  it 
ceases  to  be  delight  in  a  sense  of  power  over  materials,  or  of  mastery 
over  previous  difficulties,  it  becomes  waste  of  time,  because  the  child 
never  really  progresses.  It  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  old  darky 
riding  for  the  first  time  on  a  merry-go-round;  he  became  so  en- 
chanted that  he  continued  to  ride  and  ride  until  his  wife,  who  was 
standing  by,  pulled  him  off,  saying,  "  You've  rid  and  rid,  but  where 
has  you  got." 

Dr.  Dewey  says  "continuous  initiation,  continuous  starting  of 
activities  that  do  not  arrive,  is  like  forever  tasting  and  never  eating." 
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Organization,  by  giving  definite  goals,  helps  both  the  child  and  the 
teacher  to  arrive. 

These  are  the  main  points  which  I  would  urge  as  important  for 
us  to  bear  in  mind,  and  in  submitting  them  I  wish  to  add  that  I  be- 
lieve all  organization  of  subject  matter  and  procedure  should  be  so 
elastic  that  it  may  be  adjusted  to  fit  individual  conditions  and  that 
both  teacher  and  child  should  be  free  to  carry  out  self-initiated  pur- 
poses. It  is  possible  even  where  there  is  formal  organization  for  the 
teacher  to  guide  without  overpowering,  to  present  a  rich  variety  of 
stimuli  without  insisting  upon  uniform  response,  and  to  hold  con- 
sciously to  educational  standards  and  values  without  external  im- 
position. 

If  we  try  to  keep  the  child,  his  powers  and  his  growth,  in  the  fore- 
front of  consciousness,  subject  matter  and  procedure  will  necessarily 
be  subordinated  to  this  central  thought,  even  where  the  organization 
is  formal. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FURNISHINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  chairman,  Abbte  Louise  Day,  University  of  Nevada. 

We  have  at  last  reached  a  stage  of  development  where  we  realize 
that  material  surroundings  influence  our  intellectual  attitudes.  I 
believe  there  is  not  a  teacher  in  the  room  who  does  not  realize  that 
her  environment  determines  in  a  great  measure  the  character  of  her 
work. 

Some  two  years  ago  when  we  were  planning  a  program  on  "  Free 
Work  in  the  Primary  Grades"  what  had  seemed  to  be  a  side  issue 
I  found  to  be  a  very  important  factor  in  the  realization  of  our  ideal. 
How  is  the  teacher  to  do  all  this  free  work?  How  is  she  to  give 
the  child  an  opportunity  for  initiative  when  she  is  provided  with 
seats  screwed  to  the  floor  in  rows,  with  a  desk  having  perhaps  one 
large  drawer  and  two  smaller  ones  at  her  side,  and  with  as  much  as 
t9  feet  of  shelf  space  to  put  material  on,  and  that  shelf  is  in  a 
little  cupboard  where  she  keeps  her  hat  and  coat  and  is  accessible 
to  the  teacher  only?  So  we  sent  out  questionnaires  over  the  country 
asking  teachers  what  they  would  like  to  have,  what  they  needed  in 
the  way  of  equipment  and  materials  in  order  to  make  the  primary 
classroom  what  it  should  be  for  the  fuller  development  of  the 
children. 

School  principals,  boards  of  education,  and  superintendents  of 
schools  are  very  much  like  the  man  in  a  family  I  once  knew.  The 
wife  struggled  with  her  husband  and  the  plumbers  for  six  weeks  be- 
fore she  could  get  them  to  place  the  sink  in  the  kitchen  at  the  proper 
height  for  a  woman.     We  are  going  to  struggle  for  more  than  six 
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weeks ;  we  are  going  to  keep  on  struggling  until  we  have  classroom 
furnishings  to  fit  the  workers. 

Mr.  Cooper,  the  Boston  architect,  who  is  chairman  of  the  national 
committee  composed  of  many  leading  men  in  our  country  who  are 
working  on  the  standardization  of  school  buildings,  said  to  me, 
"  Miss  Day,  we  have  been  looking  around  for  women  who  will  give 
us  information  on  what  they  want."  I  told  him  what  we  had  gath- 
ered. "  But,"  I  said,  u  this  is  only  a  small  report,  and  we  want  to 
secure  the  ideas  of  all  the  teachers  in  this  country  that  we  can  pos- 
sibly reach." 

We  sent  out  more  questionnaires,  a  complete  report  of  which  we 
made  at  Chicago  last  February.  There  are  10  items  in  this  question- 
naire which  were  practically  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  people 
throughout  the  country,  not  only  by  classroom  teachers,  but  by  men 
in  colleges  of  education  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the  classroom 
teacher  and  realize  what  she  most  needs.  We  are  hoping  that  you 
will  ask  your  superintendents  and  school  boards  that  they  provide 
at  least  these  10  important  necessities. 

QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  FURNISHINGS. 

Primary  classrooms  should  be  furnished  with  at  least  the  following  equip- 
ment within  the  room :     (This  list  is  merely  to  stimulate  ideas.) 

•1.  Cupboard  shelf  space  (below  4  feet)  36  inches  by  18  inches  by  9  inches, 
for  each  child  in  the  class. 

2.  Additional  shelf  space  for  general  materials,  30  feet  by  18  inches. 

3.  Work  tables  or  drop-leaf  work  shelves. 

4.  Two  sand  trays  (12  by  36  by  6  inches  each)  on  one  rolling  base. 

5.  Movable  furniture : 

(a)  Chairs  and  tables. 

(b)  Movable  desks. 

6.  Toilet,  lavatory,  soap,  and  towels. 

7.  At  least  96  square  feet  of  swinging  display  boards. 

8.  Library  bookshelves  and  a  good  collection  of  story  and  picture  books. 

9.  Materials  and  tools  to  work  with  building  blocks,  rubber  type,  etc. 

10.  Free  floor  space  at  one  side  of  room  for  constructed  projects. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  many  State  chairmen  there  are  present 
in  this  meeting.  If  you  are  a  State  chairman,  will  you  please  stand! 
(State  chairmen  from  Indiana,  Rhode  Island,  Michigan,  and  Minne- 
sota responded.) 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  we  have  at  least  four  present  Will  each 
of  you  here  present  go  back  and  work  with  your  State  chairman 
on  this  matter?  One  woman  said  to  me,  "  Why !  We  sent  out  these 
questionnaires,  they  have  been  published,  they  have  gone  all  over  the 
country,  what  more  is  there  to  do?"  How  many  of  you  have  noticed 
any  change  in  the  classrooms  since  the  meeting  in  Chicago?  Now, 
this  is  where  you  must  help.  We  must  keep  on  "  struggling,"  and 
I  want  you  to  know  that  superintendents  throughout  this  country 
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are  most  eager  to  receive  from  you  your  suggestions  as  to  what  is 
needed.  Letters  come  to  my  office  day  after  day  saying  they  are 
to  put  up  new  buildings  and  asking  us  to  give  them  suggestions. 
They  are  just  like  the  good  husbands  who  find  out  what  their  wives 
want.  If  »it  does  not  cost  too  much  (we  have  to  be  careful  of  that) 
the  wife  usually  has  it,  if  she  really  needs  it,  if  it  is  important.  We 
stand  in  that  relation  to  the  public  schools.  The  superintendent  and 
the  school  boards  are  the  fathers  of  the  schools  and  we  are  the 
mothers.  It  is  for  us  to  suggest  the  needs  to  be  met  on  the  house- 
keeping side,  the  things  that  are  most  essential,  shelf  space,  where 
children  can  put  materials,  where  they  can  go  and  get  materials 
without  disturbing  each  other,  without  getting  in  the  way  of  each 
other.  An  abundance  of  material  is  needed  with  which  to  construct 
something  besides  paper  wagons,  with  which  the  children  can  con- 
tinue their  activities,  and  above  all  a  free  space  in  which  to  move 
about  and  work. 

Little  children  do  not  flit  in  interest  from  one  thing  to  another 
if  they  have  anything  worth  while  to  do.  They  will  work  upon  one 
project  for  a  week  at  a  time  if  the  thing  is  of  interest  to  them,  and 
they  will  grow  and  learn  from  that  continued  activity.  But  what 
fun  is  it  to  start  building,  get  half  through,  and  the  day  ends?  They 
have  to  muss  the  structure  all  up  and  stack  it  into  boxes  or  put  it 
into  the  cloakroom  where  all  the  children  trample  over  it.  Next 
morning  it  is  not  in  fit  condition  to  continue  work  upon. 

Recently  I  talked  with  one  teacher  who  is  trying  to  do  something 
for  the  children  besides  putting  them  into  their  seats,  thrusting  a 
book  into  their  hands,  or  compelling  them  to  sit  with  hands  folded. 
She  had  quantities  of  material  stacked  on  the  shelves  and  floor  of 
the  girls'  cloakroom  so  that  when  the  children  went  home  at  noon 
and  at  night  she  had  to  hand  out  their  wraps.  She  was  working 
under  difficulties,  but  she  was  succeeding  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
At  the  front  of  the  room  six  seats  had  been  removed  and  the  chil- 
dren had  space  in  which  to  construct  and  to  play  free  educative 
games. 

I  have  come  to  you  asking  you  to  work  throughout  your  State. 
Some  of  the  State  chairmen  have  written  to  me  asking  what  they 
can  do.  Get  teachers  to  suggest  what  they  would  like  to  have,  what 
-seems  absolutely  essential  for  a  classroom.  Send  out  your  ques- 
tionnaires, send  out  your  suggestions,  and  we  of  the  general  com- 
mittee will  be  most  happy  to  help  you  in  whatever  way  we  can  to 
collect  the  data  of  the  work  done  in  different  States  and  distribute 
it  from  one  State  to  another,  if  you  will  but  send  it  in. 

Last  June  we  felt  that  this  work  was  greater  than  just  the  first 
three  grades,  that  it  needed  to  reach  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  universities.  So  we  asked  the  department  of  elementary  educa- 
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tion  of  the  National  Education  Association  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  our  committee  to  determine  what  should 
be  the  equipment  and  the  furnishings  for  the  four  upper-grade 
classrooms.  Their  aim  will  be  to  bring  about  those  changes  which 
the  classroom  teacher  feels  absolutely  essential.  We  also  requested 
at  that  time  that  the  kindergarten  department  do  a  like  work.  Miss 
Lovett,  of  the  Milwaukee  Normal,  who  is  chairman  of  the  kinder- 
garten committee,  has  sent  out  a  number  of  questionnaires,  and  the 
committee  is  compiling  suggestions  on  what  should  constitute  stand- 
ardized equipment  and  furnishings.  I  will  read  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  her  committee : 

First.  Number  of  children  for  two  teachers,  30  to  40 ;  that  is  the 
maximum. 

Second.  Space,  two  rooms,  with  accordion  doors. 

Third.  Location  and  equipment:  They  ask  for  porch,  windows, 
cupboards  not  higher  than  5  feet  that  the  children  can  reach  easily, 
and  storeroom.  Rooms  lined  with  shelves,  blackboards  in  the  kinder- 
garten, display  boards,  shelves  for  books  and  treasures — all  of  you 
know  of  the  treasures  the  children  bring  to  us  and  which  we  sur- 
reptitiously put  into  the  waste  basket  the  next  day  or  two,  hoping 
the  children  have  forgotten — cloakrooms;  toilet  and  lavatory. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

By  the  chairman,  Miss  Theda  Gfldemeister,  of  Minnesota. 

The  members  of  our  committee  were  called  together  at  the  close  of 
the  July  meeting.  Miss  George  represented  the  western  coast  and 
Miss  Payne,  of  New  York  City,  and  I  represent  the  middle  section. 
Our  report  will  be  ready  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  superintendents, 
and  I  can  make  a  partial  report  only  at  this  time. 

Miss  Payne  is  collecting  photographs  of  elementary  school  equip- 
ment and  furnishings  from  different  schools  in  New  York  City. 
She  is  also  collecting  data  from  teachers  in  regard  to  the  things  they 
most  need  in  their  schoolrooms. 

In  Minnesota  I  am  also  collecting  photographs  and  blue  prints, 
with  descriptions  of  various  new  school  buildings  being  erected 
there.  The  teachers  in  Minnesota  have  a  voice  in  the  matter  of 
buildings  and  equipment  for  the  schools  in  that  State,  and  we  expect 
to  submit  a  full  report  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

SPECIAL  REPORTS  ON  DAILY  PROGRAMS  IN  VARIOUS  LOCALITIES. 

The  following  report  by  the  research  committee  of  the  kindergar- 
ten-primary section  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association 
gives  observations  in  the  first  grade  in  a  city  public  school. 
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BEPORT  X. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Flag:  (4  by  6  bunting). 

Folding  table  (brown). 

Chairs  (rubber  tips)  brown. 

Large  light  room,  7  windows  (4  north,  3  west). 

Ample  blackboard  space,  low  boards,  picture  rail. 

Thirty  framed  pictures — (change  3  times  a  year,  10  up  at  a  time). 

Building  blocks  (aeroplane,  wood,  stone). 

Work  bench,  movable  (36  by  24),  with  vise,  saws,  hammers,  wood,  nails. 

Toy  box  (large) — large  printing  set  (inch  type),  scissors,  water  colors,  paints, 
brushes ;  colored  crayons,  paste,  pins*  tag  board,  milk  bottle  tops,  clay ;  spool, 
large,  small;  collar  buttons;  colored  paper,  large,  small;  colored  mounting 
paper,  paper  dolls,  dolls  to  dress,  cloth  for  dresses,  needles,  thimbles,  2  balls, 
12  bean  bags,  2  tinker  toy  sets,  dominoes. 

Seesaw. 

Desk  with  bench  at  back  of  room  for  children. 

Wardrobe  cupboard,  low  shelves. 

Twenty-five  books — primer  and  first  reader. 

Low  table — sewing/  parties,  lessons  in  placing  a  table. 

Shelves  for  material  and  books. 

Window  box. 

Doll  house  (6  rooms). 

Flagpole  (8  feet)  on  block,  movable,  raise  a  small  silk  flag  at  opening  of  each 
day ;  also  used  for  May  pole  in  spring. 

Manicure  set. 

Musical  instruments,  Victor  machine  (20  records),  clappers,  3  sets  of  bells, 
triangle,  xylophone. 

ENROLLMENT  20,  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  24. 
Percentage  of  time  given  to  undertakings  which  Initiate  62  per  cent. 

First  bell,  8J0  a.  m. — Children  came  in,  looked  about,  found  things  cared 
for — plants  and  garden  watered,  window  sills,  desk,  and  bookshelves  dusted, 
books  rearrangel  on  shelves,  flagpole  arranged  for  flag  salute,  etc.  They  visited 
with  each  other  over  happenings  of  the  night  before.  Some  selected  materials 
and  placed  them  at  their  tables.  Some  practiced  new  songs  on  xylophone. 
Some  read  what  was  on  board  and  played  school  with  word  cards  and  books. 
Two  girls  unpacked  their  sewing  bags  and  threaded  needles  ready  for  sewing. 

Last  bell,  8.80  a.  m. — A  boy  scout  raised  the  flag  on  the  pole  in  front  yard,  a 
child  raised  our  flag  in  our  room.  We  all  stood  at  "  attention "  while  the 
44  Star-Spangled  Banner  "  was  played  and  then  gave  the  flag  salute. 

Children  gathered  together  in  a  group  on  the  floor.  Roll  was  taken.  (Chil- 
dren answered  in  various  ways,  by  giving  father's  or  mother's  full  name,  their 
street  and  number,  name  and  street  of  school,  etc.).  We  talked  about  absent 
ones;  if  ill,  what  could  be  done  for  them;  if  away,  they  might  see.  Talked 
about  the  weather,  and  how  it  differed  from  previous  months.  Marked  off 
the  day  on  calendar.  Children  discussed  plans  for  the  day,  at  school  and  at 
home,  what  they  intended  to  construct,  etc.  Some  asked  for  materials  which 
they  had  not  found.  Three  boys  were  told  by  children  that  their  feet  were 
muddy;  they  left  the  room.  (At  least  once  a  week  we  have  a  lesson  on  care  of 
finger  nails,  when  each  child  cares  for  his  own  nails,  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  talks  along  many  health  lines.  Each  child  used  his  nail  stick  (skewers 
from  the  meat  shop),  which  he  had  sandpapered,  and  his  own  nail  board  of 
fine  sandpaper.  We  helped  each  other  with  the  cutting  of  right-hand  nails. 
{Time,  about  20  minutes) 

B  Group — 

Phonic  and  reading  preparation  (primer).    Children  brought  their  chairs 
to  the  place  they  preferred  (sometimes  they  prefer  the  cloakroom). 
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A  Group — 

3  boys  worked  on  bird  houses  in  hall. 

2  girls  sewed  on  dresses  for  dolls. 

1  boy  took  nailbrush  and  soap  to  basement.     When  he  returned  he  cut, 

filed,  and  polished  his  nails. 
1  boy  built  an  airplane  with  Tinker  Toys. 

1  boy  built  barn  and  a  fence  with  wooden  blocks. 

2  girls  read  from  new  books. 

1  girl  dressed  and  undressed  our  dolls,  trying  on  all  the  clean  clothes. 

2  girls  furnished  a  "  shoe-box "  room  for  paper  dolls  they  had  made  the 
day  before. 

(Time,  about  20  minutes.) 
Each  child  found  something  to  do.    He  was  drawn  into  some  kind  of  group 
project,  usually  by  its  attractiveness  if  he  had  no  plan  of  his  own. 
A  Group — 

Phonic  and  reading  preparation. 
B  Group — 

3  boys  worked  on  furniture  in  hall.     (They  had  separate  places  on  shelves 
for  work  not  complete.) 

4  children  drew  with  colored  crayons. 

2  girls  sewed  on  bags  they  were  making  for  their  sewing  materials, 

1  boy  sat  on  floor  and  listened  to  A  Group  reading. 

2  boys  built  houses  with  stone  blocks. 

In  different  places  on  the  floor  children  arranged  the  furniture  which  they 
had  previously  made  in  rooms.     Finally  they  came  together,  each  with 
his  own  contribution,  placing  the  rugs  and  furniture  together  for  one 
complete  house,  thus  bringing  the  "  whole  family  home  to  live  together." 
(Time,  about  20  minutes.) 
B  Group  wrote  on  board. 
A  Group  sat  on  floor,  observed,  and  suggested. 
A  Group  wrote  on  board. 
B  Group  observed  and  suggested. 

(Time,  about  15  minutes  for  each  group.) 

Recess  and  physical  training. — About  5  minutes  for  new  directed  games. 

Children  asked  for  Maypole  dance  for  several  records.  Each  worked  out 
his  own  free  rhythm.  Band  director  and  children  to  play  in  band  were  chosen — 
3  sets  of  bells,  clappers*  triangle,  drum  being  used.  Band  played  with  Victor 
machine.  A  march  was  asked  for,  a  leader  chosen — formed  in  single  line,  then 
in  2's,  4's,  and  8's,  pivoting  in  center  of  rodm.  (This  was  suggested  because  of 
pageant  work  of  upper  grades.) 

Children  asked  to  rest,  each  took  his  own  comfortable  position,  some  lay  or 
sat  on  floor,  some  took  chairs. 
(Time,  about  20  minutes.) 

B  Group — 

Reading. 

Chose  to  read  in  cloakroom. 
A  Group — 

Same  3  boys  continued  work  on  bird  houses. 

&ame  2  girls  continued  sewing  on  dresses  for  dolls. 

3  boys  drew  pictures  on  board. 

2  girls  continued  work  on  "shoe-box"  house.     (They  asked  a  boy  to  help 
them  cut  windows  and  doors.). 

1  girl  worked  on  her  nails. 

2  came  to  the  B  Group  and  enjoyed  reading. 

(Time,  about  15  minutes.) 

A  Group — Reading. 

B  Group — Same  3  boys  worked  on  furniture  in  hall. 

2  girls  continued  their  sewing  on  bags. 

3  children  wrote  on  boards. 

1  boy  bounded  ball  In  wardrobe. 

2  read  hooks  from  shelf. 

1  child  listened  to  the  A  Group  story  of  "  The  Three  Bears." 
(Time,  about  15  minutes.) 
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« 

Children  recited  "The  Swing";  also  requested  the  reading  of  the  Garden 
Poem  by  the  teacher. 

Dismissal  11  a.  m. 

First  bell,  12£5  p.  m. — Many  of  the  children  were  quiet  at  this  time,  some 
sleepy — seemed  to  be  a  rest  period  with  most  of  the  children,  and  yet  "  house  " 
and  *'  school  "  were  played  by  some.    Many  were  content  to  watch. 

Last  bell  1.15  p.  m. — Children  gathered  together  for  music  and  chose  their 
own  songs. 
B  Group — Reading. 
A  Group — 

Part  of  group  continued  work  of  morning;  others  began  new  projects. 
(There  are  always  leaders  among  the  children,  and  while  work  is  not 
really  copied,  good  things  come  through  suggestions.) 
{Time,  about  20  minutes.) 
A  short  period  of  rest  on  the  floor. 
A  Group — Reading. 
B  Group — 

Now  that  the  children  have  some  power  to  read  by  themselves,  the  book 
shelves  are  much  used,  with  noticeable  results  in  class.     Many  of  the 
children  have  learned  to  knit.    Chains  made  of  coarse  yarn,  knitted  with 
the  fingers,  were  used  to  play  horse. 
(Titne,  about  15  minutes.) 

Recess.    Games  Rythm.    Out  Door. 

Drawing — Here  I  find  my  greatest  problems.  The  outline  is  very  helpful,  but 
sometimes  too  difficult,  not  functioning  in  the  children's  projects.  (There  will 
be  no  drawing  outlines  in  this  grade  next  year.)      {Time,  20  minutes.) 

Story  time — Bird  stories  were  told  and  retold. 

Dismissed  at  3  p.  m. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  REPORT. 

Mrs.  Dudley.  Three  years  ago  the  executive  board  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Teachers'  Association  suggested  that  the  future  activities 
and  programs  of  the  variqus  sections  of  the  State  organization  follow 
some  line  of  research  work.  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion  the 
kindergarten-primary  section  appointed  a  research  committee. 

It  so  happened  that  several  members  of  this  kindergarten-primary 
committee  were  also  members  of  the  National  Primary  Council.  We 
came  back  from  last  year's  meeting  in  Chicago  inspired  by  the  work 
being  carried  on  by  the  National  Primary  Council,  and  inspired  with 
a  great  desire  to  get  this  good  work  over  to  every  primary  teacher 
in  Michigan.  We  had  in  mind  not  alone  the  teachers  in  the  larger 
centers  whose  supervisors  could  carry  it  to  them,  but  the  teachers  in 
the  smaller  towns  as  well  and  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools. 

The  research  committee  undertook  to  find  out  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  primary  and  kindergarten  schools  of  our  own  State  with  the 
purpose  in  mind  of  assisting  in  any  way  possible  to  remedy  condi- 
tions where  they  needed  to  be  remedied. 

In  accordance  with  this- purpose,  the  first  questionnaire  sent  out 
had  to  do  with  number  enrolled,  equipment,  the  content  of  a  day's 
work,  and  the  problems  in  connection  with  supervision  of  special 
subjects,  such  as  drawing  and  music.  We  have  been  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  last-mentioned  phase  of  the  primary  school  problem. 
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We  are  certain  that  in  our  smaller  towns,  and  larger  towns,  too,  there 
are  many  teachers  who  are  unable  to  carry  out  the  most  desirable 
types  of  work  because  of  unrelated  problems  imposed  upon  the 
groups  by  special  teachers;  also  because  of  the  lack  of  assistance  from 
special  teachers  in  carrying  out  problems  growing  out  of  the  child's 
own  interests. 

Reports  came  in  from  all  over  Michigan.  The  committee  selected 
'  five  which  they  thought  would  be  most  helpful  and  suggestive  to  the 
teachers  of  the  State.  Report  X,  which  we  are  happy  to  learn  the 
Primary  Council  considers  a  helpful  one,  is  one  of  the  reports  ob- 
tained by  this  committee.  It,  with  three  others,  was  published  and 
distributed  at  the  1919  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation in  order  that  every  primary  teacher  who  came  to  that  meet- 
ing might  have  some  of  these  things  in  tangible  form  to  carry  back, 
not  only  for  her  own  benefit  but  for  her  superintendent  also. 

Report  X  we  felt  to  be  a  significant  report  because  of  two  features. 
First,  the  part  of  the  day's  procedure  which  the  average  teacher  is 
most  inclined  to  emphasize  is  the  so-called  recitation  time.  You  will 
notice  that  the  teacher  of  Report  X  in  several  cases  merely  mentions 
her  reading  class,  while  she  spends  a  paragraph  in  discussion  of  what 
the  children  were  doing  out  of  recitation  time,  what  they  were  doing 
when  they  had  opportunity  to  initiate  their  own  activities.  We 
were  happy  to  know  that  many  teachers  of  Michigan  were  realizing 
the  value  of  that  side  of  their  work. 

There  is  another  significant  feature  in 'the  report.  The  teacher, 
because  of  supervisory  influence,  or  because  of  her  own  feeling  that 
it  must  be  so,  had  devoted  a  regular  period  to  reading,  reading 
which  came  through  a  formal  textbook.  She  said,  "  Spent  about 
15  minutes  reading"  (reading  from  a  certain  text).  She  still  found 
opportunity  for  children  to  engage  in  projects  of  their  own  plan- 
ning. The  significant  point  there  was  the  fact  that  even  though 
a  teacher  had  a  certain  amount  of  subject  matter  which  she  must 
cover,  even  though  she  must  devote  certain  time  to  subject  matter 
which  was  definitely  assigned  to  be  covered,  it  was  still  possible  for 
the  children  to  be  engaged  in  a  great  many  other  activities;  worth- 
while activities  of  their  own  choosing  and  planning.  I  believe  all 
of  us  have  met  the  teacher  who  excuses  a  cut  and  dried,  teacher- 
directed  program  with  "  I  can't  do  any  of  the  project  work  because 
I  have  so  much  reading  to  accomplish."  I  know  personally  the 
work  of  the  Report  X  teacher.  This  last  fall  her  reading,  too,  has 
become  an  activity. 

One  of  the  features  worth  mentioning  in  connection  with  this  bit 
of  research  work  is  that  our  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association 
furnished  the  money  to  carry  it  on.    After  a  number  of  committee 
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meetings  we  realized  keenly  that  we  were  hampered  because  of  the 
lack  of  money — money  for  the  publication  of  reports,  means  of 
financing  meetings,  and  so  on.  We  simply  wrote  to  the  executive 
board  of  our  State  association,  outlined  to  them  what  we  were  try- 
ing to  accomplish,  and  asked  for  a  start  of  $100  for  the  work.  They 
gave  it  to  us.  The  work  of  this  committee  is  being  continued  this 
year,  and  it  is  being  continued  under  the  financial  support  of  the 
Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Miss  Gage.  The  inspiration  that  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  meet- 
ing at  Chicago  last  year,  the  inspiration  and  help  that  came  at  that 
time  was  carried  back  and  this  fall  approximately  19  first  grades 
have  been  assigned,  as  an  experiment,  and  are  to  have  a  public 
%  school  superintendent  and  public  school  supervisor.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  compliment  to  the  National  Primary  Council. 

Miss  Shaw,  at  present  assistant  superintendent  of  Kalamazoo 
schools,  could  tell  you  further  of  this. 

Miss  Shaw.  The  inspiration,  I  think,  for  this  work  came  from 
two  sources.  The  National  Council  has  probably  done  a  large  share, 
and  we  have  had  wonderful  cooperation  from  the  general  supervisor 
in  our  city,  who  understands  what  should  be  done  and  what  equip- 
ment we  should  have  in  our  first  grades.  What  we  call  our  "  cradle 
roll "  has  been  turned  over  to  the  supervision  of  a  competent  kinder- 
garten teacher,  Miss  Raymond,  and  the  work  there  is  of  the  in- 
formal sort. 

We  were  at  first  given : only  a  half  year  for  this  work;  that  is 
all  the  superintendent  of  all  schools  was  willing  to  allow.  Reading 
is  coming  along  in  spite  of  it,  no  formal' work  at  all,  but  they  read 
and  read  and  read.  In  as  much  as  we  got  that  half  year,  we  are 
going  to  prove  that  we  can  do  in  three  semesters  what  was  done 
formerly  in  four. 

Supt.  Perry,  of  Massachusetts.  Two  years  ago  this  spring  I  had 
a  conference  with  one  of  our  progressive  primary  teachers  on  this 
very  subject,  and  the  outcome  of  the  conference  was  that  she  agreed 
to  go  to  Teachers'  College,  New  York  City,  for  the  summer,  and  I 
agreed  to  equip  the  room.  I  agreed  to  do  more  than  I  thought.  I 
did  unanchor  some  of  those  seats  you  have  told  about  that  are 
screwed  to  the  floor.  I  purchased  some  linoleum,  to  make  a  play- 
room, and  I  had  to  pay  $100  for  the. linoleum  we  put  down.  I  say 
this  as  a  warning  to  the  rest  of  your  gullible  superintendents. 

The  program  that  we  put  into  effect  did  not  vary  much  from  the 
regular  school  program,  something  like  the  one  that  was  read  here. 
We  did  have  a  period  from  11  to  11.30  on  the  program  as  a  free 
period,  where  the  children  took  the  initiative  and  did  what  they 
had  a  mind  to  do.  They  did  not  set  any  hens  as  I  recall.  If  they 
had  I  am  not  sure  where  the  initiative  would  have  been.    I  am 
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sure  the  initiative  would  have  been  outside  the  teacher,  and  some 
outside  the  pupils  in  that  particular  project. 

Did  that  amount  to  anything  as  far  as  the  whole  day's  work  went, 
just  half  an  hour?  Was  that  worth  while?  Did  it  make  much 
difference?  It  did.  It  changed  the  whole  day.  The  whole  spirit, 
the  national  spirit  of  that  room  was  changed  on  account  of  that 
one  half  hour  of  freedom,  you  might  say.  In  the  first  place,  it 
gave  the  room  a  more  natural  environment  for  the  child.  The 
teacher  told  me,  when  the  children  came  to  school  in  the  fall,  it  was 
the  first  time  in  her  experience  no  child  cried  the  first  day.  These 
children  had  not  had  any  kindergarten  experience  previous  to  com- 
ing to  this  school.  The  same  thing  happened  last  fall.  That  gave  the 
teacher  a  splendid  opportunity  to  protect  the  children's  natural  im- 
pulses, and,  to  some  extent,  to  build  upon  them.  She  did  not  get 
much  chance  when  teaching  40  children  all  in  one  group,  all  doing 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  under  her  direction.  Then  it  gave 
a  chance  for  the  development  of  the  social  instincts  of  the  children. 
You  would  find  children  helping  each  other,  a  thing  frowned  upon 
in  the  formal  school,  but  there  they  could  do  it  in  a  legitimate 
fashion* 

Now  I  get  down  to  the  main  point.  There  is  a  general  freedom 
allowed  in  the  primary  department.  If  they  don't  want  to  read, 
they  are  not  compelled  to  read.  That  seems  very  radical.  Some 
superintendents  say,  "  How  far  are  you  going  to  carry  that?  " 

We  had  in  February  two  children  who  had  not  yet  begun  to  read, 
and  the  teacher  tells  me  she  had  never  promoted  a  child  in  other 
years  unless  they  have  gotten  a  pretty  good  start  by  January;  if, 
for  instance,  they  are  out  on  account  of  sickness  or  for  other  reasons 
and  have  not  got  started.  These  two  children  had  not  begun  to  read 
in  February,  yet  they  had  no  trouble  when  they  got  to  a  point  where 
they  wanted  to  read,  and  read  enough  so  they  were  promoted  with- 
out any  difficulty  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Another  striking  case :  A  little  boy,  the  youngest  in  the  room,  an 
immature  child,  did  not  want  to  read  until  April,  and  in  April  he 
u  felt  the  need  "  for  reading  and  asked  the  teacher  to  allow  him  to 
take  his  book  home  and  read  to  his  people,  and  that  child  is  in  the 
second  grade  this  year  and  doing  the  work  there. 

I  think  the  matter  of  school  discipline  should  be  made  more  demo- 
cratic. I  heard  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  the  prison  reformer,  say  that 
when  his  boys  got  large  enough  to  go  to  school  he  could  find  but  one 
school  in  the  whole  country  which  would  tend  to  prepare  them  for 
their  duties  as  citizens,  and  that  was  the  George  Junior  Republic 
When  he  mentioned  they  were  going  there,  their  grandmother  held 
up  her  hands  in  horror.  There  the  discipline  is  more  democratic, 
for  they  allow  the  children  to  settle  their  own  petty  troubles. 
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This  morning  the  speaker  said  that  the  best  way  to  secure  disci- 
pline was  to  stop  disorder  before  it  occurred.  I  have  thought  that  was 
a  very  good  way  myself.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  let  crises  occur 
in  school  and  teach  children  how  to  meet  crises.  Better  let  a  crisis 
occur  where  it  can  be  settled  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher, 
rather  than  be  settled  by  the  children  alone,  and  perhaps  often  in  the 
wrong  way. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  we  have  found  in  that  room  as  the 
outgrowth  of  this  experiment. 


BEPOBT  C-2. 


Supplementing  Beport  C,  1919,  on  "  A  Day's  Work  in  a  Primary  Boom," 

N.  C.  P.  E. 

This  summarizes  briefly  the  purposes  and  results  of  a  year's  work  by  a  group 
of  children  in  the  room  observed  in  Report  C,  1919. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  FIBST  GRADE. 

The  year's  work  herein  outlined  was  a  study  made  to  determine  to  what  ox- 
tent  and  with  what  results  the  newer  educational  theories  as  they  affect  the 
organization  of  the  curriculum  and  the  daily  program  can  be  successfully 
applied  and  practiced  in  a  typical  primary  class  in  a  city  system.  The  indi- 
viduals making  the  study  accepted  the  usual  conditions  existing  throughout  the 
system,  i.  e.,  (1)  responsibility  for  definite  accomplishment  in  subject  matter, 
(2)  schoolroom  equipment,  (3)  number  of  pupils  in  class,  (4)  mentality  of 
pupils  in  class,  (5)  general  school  organization.  Those  making  the  study  were 
left  entirely  free  in  the  matter  of  time  allotment  on  the  daily  program  and 
methods  of  procedure. 

The  group  at  work  was  observed  at  intervals  during  the  year  by  a  committee 
composed  of  six  elementary  school  principals,  each  with  his  primary  teacher, 
the  primary  supervisor,  and  the  district  superintendent.  This  observation  was 
made  at  these  intervals :  First  visit  the  first  week,  second  visit  the  ninth  week, 
third  visit  the  nineteenth  week,  fourth  visit  the  thirty-ninth  wTeek. 

CONDITIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Composition  of  the  class  group. — The  usual  promotions  throughout  the  school 
occurred  in  January,  1919.  The  56  pupils  recommended  for  promotion  from  the 
kindergarten  to  first  grade  were  divided  into  two  groups ;  23  formed  a  beginner's 
class  in  another  primary  room,  and  33  formed  the  group  for  this  study.  To 
these  33  were  added  4  first-grade  nonpromotions.  During  the  year  additional 
pupils  entered  this  group:  1  from  a  parochial  school,  1  from  a  private  school, 
1  from  another  public  school  of  the  city,  6  from  the  group  of  23  mentioned  above. 
The  total  number  of  the  group  for  study  was  46. 

Withdrawals  during  the  year  occurred  as  follows:  5  left  the  city  in  June, 
1919 ;  1  left  city  in  October,  1919 ;  1  was  sent  to  private  school  upon  the  advice 
of  teacher  and  principal ;  1  entered  an  orphanage. 

Nationality  of  group. — All  American  born,  39  born  in  the  city,  7  in  other 
States. 

Attendance. — Normal. 

Community. — One  of  comfortable  apartments  and  small  homes,  and  small  re- 
tail shops.    A  community  better  than  the  average  in  material  opportunities. 

Physical  equipment.— Room  31  by  24,  lighting  of  unilateral  type.  Blackboard 
on  three  sides  of  the  room. 

Seating. — Moulthrop  chairs,  2  school-yard. benches  used  for  work  benches. 

Bulletin  boards. — Home  made,  a  type  adjustable  to  any  height,  and  sufficient 
to  display  class  exercises  for  class  criticism. 
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Reading  chart.  Price  marker  with  large  and  small  alphabet  and  figures. 
Tools — saws  and  hammers.  Paste  and  scissors.  Rulers.  Printing  set,  rubber 
type.  Balls- -large  and  small.  Mother  Goose  games.  Punch.  Dinner  gong. 
Hill  floor  blocks. 

Accidental  equipment  of  toys,  games,  books,  etc.,  loaned  at  intervals  by  pupils 
of  the  group. 

School  supplies — paper,  pencils,  colored  crayon,  clay,  etc. 

Wood — discarded  fruit  crates  and  boxes  donated  by  shopkeepers.  Nails, 
stains,  paints  furnished  by  the  children  who  used  them. 

Text — Primers  and  First  Readers. 

Supplementary — Miscellaneous  supply. 

School  sessions — A.  m.  8.45  to  12,  with  one  15-minute  intermission ;  p.  in., 
1  to  3.20,  with -one  10-minute  intermission. 

School  subjects — Reading,  writing,  spelling,  phonics,  language,  music,  draw- 
ing, numbers,  phjrsical  training. 

80ME  FtTNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  THE  STUDY. 

1.  School  Is  a  Miniature  Society. 

(a)  Laws  of  society  arise  in  response  to  a  need;  therefore  rules  for  the 
schoolroom  were  made  as  need  arose.  An  example :  When  the  weather  necessi- 
tated more  outer  clothing,  an  increasing  confusion  became  noticeable  wheu  chil- 
dren went  to  the  wardrobe  for  wraps.  One  child's  suggestion  for  relief  from 
the  confusion  was  accepted  by  the  class.  It  was  to  choose  one  of  their  number 
each  week  to  stand  at  the  wardrobe  door  as  "  traffic  officer,"  whose  duty  con- 
sisted merely  in  standing  there,  for  the  rule  was  established  that  children 
would  enter  passing  behind  him  and  leave  passing  in  front  of  him.  After 
several  weeks  of  such  practice  one  child  suggested  that  as  every  child  knew 
which  way  to  go  there  was  no  further  need  for  the  officer,  and  the  office  was 
discontinued. 

(h)  Interdependence  and  not  independence  is  the  proper  relation  to  exist 
among  the  members  of  any  society.  Numerous  occasions  gave  opportunity  to 
develop  an  appreciation  of  this  principle. 

Example.  The  teacher  and  children  went  to  see  men  at  work  building  a 
house  in  the  neighborhood.  The  teacher  called  attention  to  the  fact  rhat  each 
man  had  his  own  work  to  do,  inasmuch  as  some  dug  the  cellar,  some  carried 
bricks  and  mortar,  some  laid  bricks,  etc.  In  using  the  Hill  floor  blocks,  later 
there  was  evidence  of  greater  cooperation  among  the  builders,  some  children 
showing  a  greater  willingness  than  they  had  shown  before  to  fetch  and  carry,  or 
to  give  up  an  individual  project  in  favor  of  a  larger  class  project 

(c)  A  democratic  society  should  recognize  superior  ability  among  its  mem- 
bers and  acknowledge  such  by  conferring  leadership.  The  leaders  should 
realize  and  accept  the  responsibility  that  superior  ability  entails.  The  children 
of  this  group  showed  a  developing  of  the  powers  of  discrimination  by  seeking 
help  when  in  need  of  it  from  those  who  had  established  themselves  as  proficient 
in  the  various  activities  of  the  room. 

2.  The    Whole-Hearted   Purposeful   Act   is    the  Most   Effective    Unit   of   the 

Educative  Experience.    This  Implies  That  the  Purpose  Must  be  Defined  and 
Recognized  Before  the  Activity  is  Entered  Upon. 

There  was  a  definite  daily  period  when  children  chose  their  tasks,  made  and 
executed  their  own  plans,  and  judged  of  the  excellence  of  the  product;  this 
was  the  only  guaranty  that  activities  engaged  in  were  really  whole-hearted  and 
purposeful.  In  the  first  few  weeks  there  was  a  daily  getting  together  after  this 
period  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  each  child  an  opportunity  to  show  irhat  lie 
had  done,  how  he  had  done  it,  and  whether  or  not  it  worked.  The  teacher's 
purpose  here  was  to  crystallize  public  opinion  in  favor  of  worthwhile  activities 
as  opposed  to  dawdling.  The  fruit  of  this  "  get  together  "  procedure  was  made 
apparent  by  the  fact  that  soon  no  individual,  or  group  of  individuals,  could 
pursue  an  unworthy  activity  without  encountering  adverse  criticism  from  his 
#rnates  during  the  period.  Therefore  the  daily  getting  together  was  discontinued, 
'but  later  whenever  the  teacher  saw  in  any  activity  entered  upon  by  the  chil- 
dren an  opportunity  to  aid  the  children  to  see  more  clearly  what  constituted 
worthwhile  and  truly  purposeful  work,  she  called  the  group  together  in  order 
that  the  class  individually  and  collectively  might  have  the  experience  of  weigh- 
ing and  determining  to  what  extent  this  activity  under  consideration  furthered 
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a  worthy  purpose.  In  order  to  enable  the  children  to  form  correct  and  definite 
standards  of  "  worth  whiteness,"  it  was  necessary  to  bring  before  them  for 
their  consideration  both  purposeful  and  purposeless  activities.  No  activity  was 
held  to  be  worthy  that  did  not  serve  an  educative  purpose  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  that  term.  The  welfare  of  the  group  as  a  whole  was  a  basic  factor  in 
weighing  the  worth  of  any  activity  undertaken. 

The  values  of  the  free  period  were  incorporated  in  other  work  of  the  day. 
Conscious  effort  was  made  to  extract  from  every  interest  which  arose  among  the 
children  all  the  leverage  which  that  interest  would  afford  in  promoting  progress 
in  the  regular  school  subject ;  for  example,  parties  undertaken  by  the  class  ne- 
cessitated writing  and  reading  letters  of  invitation;  preparation  of  the  enter- 
tainment involved  reading,  language,  dramatization,  numbers,  music,  drawing, 
construction  work,  etc. 

3.  Individual  Differences  Must  be  Recognised  in  the  Educative  Procedure. 

All  encouragement  was  given  each  child  to  progress  at  his  best  pace  in  the 
school  subjects.  An  example  taken  from  spelling :  Each  child  was  given  a  blank 
book  in  which  he  inserted  all  the  words  which  he  had  learned  to  spelL  Results 
showed  every  degree  of  attainment,  the  most  marked  contrast  being  between  the 
child  who  learned  only  the  words  assigned  for  the  year  and  two  children  who 
learned  four  times  that  number. 

4.  Activity,  Not  Passivity,  is  the  Keynote  of  Child  Development 

Activity  is  both  mental  and  physical.  The  mental  aspect  of  activity  is 
prominent  in  learning  to  read.  The  teacher's  obligation  and  responsibility,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  to  achieve  results  in  ability  to  read.  To  do  this  with 
the  least  friction  and  waste,  it  was  necessary  to  create  and  to  stimulate  the 
desire  to  read.  All  legitimate  means  were  used  to  lead  the  children  to  recognize 
that  reading  was  both  pleasurable  and  useful.  These  are  some  of  the  means 
employed:  Teacher  read  stories  aloud,  children  from  other  rooms  and  higher 
grades  were  invited  to  read,  the  best  texts  were  provided,  technique  was 
subordinated  to  thought  getting,  wide  latitude  was  given  in  children's  choice 
of  texts  that  were  furnished.  An  opportunity  to  work  with  children  of  like 
ability,  which  small  grouping  allowed,  constantly  stimulated  the  reading  in- 
terest. As  the  desire  to  read  was  awakened,  it  was  apparent  that  the  children 
looked  upon  the  teacher  as  their  ally  in  furthering  this  aroused  purpose. 

The  recognition  of  this  principle  of  activity  versus  passivity  gave  the  school- 
room the  sound  and  appearance  of  a  busy  workshop,  in  contrast  to  the  tradi- 
tional schoolroom  with  its  "  set  task  sit  alone  at  your  own  desk  "  procedure. 

5.  The  School  is  Responsible  for  Desirable  Character  Formation. 

Character  is  manifested  by  one's  reaction  to  life  situations.  The  citizen  of 
desirable  character  is  one  who  can  face  a  situation  and  react  properly  to  that 
situation — that  is  to  say.  he  has  full  command  of  himself;  he  must  have  the 
ability  to  survey  a  situation,  to  determine  the  proper  course  of  action.  A 
course  of  action  having  been  decided  upon,  he  must  have  the  disposition  to  act 
in  accordance  with  his  decision.  The  school  environment  furnishes,  through  the 
apparently  insignificant  happenings  of  its  routine,  a  rich  field  from  which  we 
can  provide  opportunity  for  the  children  to  face  real  life  situations  and  under 
the  teacher's  guidance  to  react  properly  to  such  situations.  Example:  In  the 
middle  of  the  year  a  boy  who  had  frequent  conflicts  on  the  playground  came 
into  the  group.  Following  these  conflicts  complaints  were  brought  to  the  group 
either  by  the  boy  or  by  others  against  him.  These  complaints  opened  the  way 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  class  to  their  responsibility  for  seeing  that  chil- 
dren on  the  playground  met  with  fair  play.  Under  the  teacher's  stimulus  the 
children  undertook  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  frequent  quarrels  and  to 
bring  the  offender  to  justice.  Inasmuch  as  the  quarrelsome  boy  was  not  al- 
ways the  offender,  these  occasions  were  excellent  opportunities  for  demonstrat- 
ing the  necessity  of  going  deep  to  get  at  the  cause  of  trouble.  Therefore,  in- 
stead of  being  a  drawback  to  the  discipline  of  the  school,  this  boy  was  the  means 
of  nnifyjng  and  clarifying  public  opinion  on  matters  of  such  a  nature. 

RESULTS. 

The  achievements  of  this  group  were  entirely  satisfactory.  The  obligation  to 
cover  the  ground  prescribed  as  the  year's  work  was  more  than  met.  Evidence 
of  this  accomplishment  was  more  convincing  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
than  during  the  first  half,  for  in  the  early  weeks  accomplishment  in  subject 
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matter  was  held  subordinate  to  the  establishment  of  such  fundamental  virtues 
as  habits  and  attitudes ;  once  established,  these  habits  and  attitudes  minimized 
the  effort  necessary  to  accomplish  the  subject  matter.  Growth  In  habits  and 
attitudes  was  slow  but  sure.  For  example,  the  teacher,  in  order  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  responsibility,  occasionally  left  the  group  alone 
in  the  classroom.  At  first  there  was  abundant  evidence  that  behavior  was 
affected  by  the  teacher's  presence  and  influence.  Later,  growth  in  this  respect 
had  reached  a  point  where  the  teacher's  influence  and  presence  were  less  felt 
and  work  progressed  under  the-  influence  of  a  conscious  recognition  of  responsi- 
bility. During  the  last  half  of  the  year  there  was  unmistakable  evidence  that 
the  class  was  indifferent  to  any  influence  except  that  of  worthwhile  purposes 
that  gripped  each  individual.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  this 
manner  of  handling  the  beginners  has  established  habits  of  self-control,  self- 
reliance,  self-respect,  and  courtesy  more  strongly  and  with  greater  genuineness 
than  any  other  method  of  procedure  heretofore  followed. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  REPORT. 

Miss  Brady.  Madam  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  very  little 
needed  to  be  said,  as  this  leaflet  practically  tells  the  story.  It  was 
not  possible,  however,  to  put  into  the  leaflet  in  detail  the  gain  made 
by  the  group  of  children  in  their  formal  school  work,  the  regular 
school  studies.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion,  however,  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  observed  this  work  throughout  the 
year  that  these  children  had  done  a  great  deal  more  than  the  course 
of  study  called  for  in  the  regular  school  work.  In  the  growth  of 
right  social  relations  we  felt  there  was  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant gain.  The  attitude  of  these  children  toward  the  work,  to- 
ward each  other,  and  toward  the  children  in  the  schools  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  thing  most  worth  while. 

The  gain  which  the  children  made  in  the  regular  school  subjects 
might  have  been  made  under  the  direction  of  any  primary  teacher  in 
the  ordinary  primary  school  way,  but  the  habits  and  mental  attitudes 
of  these  children  we  were  sure  were  the  result  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
cedure. They  were  the  outcome  of  a  very  definite  condition  in  the 
mind  of  the  teacher.  An  essential  part  of  her  purpose  was  the 
purpose  of  the  children,  and  an  essential  part  of  her  purpose  was 
to  develop  just  these  habits  and  attitudes  that  we  talk  about  here 
as  being  the  things  that  after  all  were  most  worth  while. 

Miss  Ernst.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  change  of  procedure,  from  the  standpoint  of  teachers  and  stand- 
point of  superintendents,  to  what  the  conditions  were  that  were  ob- 
served by  the  people  in  this  work.  We  come  from  St.  Louis,  where 
"  organized  "  is  printed  in  big  capitals.  We  had  to  cover  the  ground, 
and  we  had  to  do  it  with  the  equipment  of  the  room  as  it  was.  It 
happened  to  be  a  number  of  chairs,  a  wooden  bench,  and  the  ordinary 
school  supplies.'  The  youngsters  supplied  the  needs.  They  had  five 
or  six  Moulthrop  chairs;  so  those  youngsters,  realizing  they  could 
not  entertain  a  lot  of  people  and  use  Moulthrop  chairs,  made  some 
chairs  out  of  soap  boxes.    I  have  sat  on  the  chairs  they  made. 
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The  first  chair  made  in  that  room  was  made  with  the  hack  built 
out  of  a  piece  of  stuff — I  don't  know  where  they  got  it,  but  it  had  an 
oblique  nail  sticking  out  just  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  all  who 
sat  on  it — it  was  particularly  the  teacher's  chair — did  so  very  gin- 
gerly, but  nobody  said  a  word  about  that  nail.  That  nail  stayed 
there  a  couple  of  days  without  anybody  speaking  of  it.  Finally,  a 
child  noticed  that  the  teacher  might  tear  her  dress  on  the  nail.  But 
the  head  was  slightly  embedded,  and  the  job  of  getting  it  out  lasted 
several  days.  Finally  they  got  it  out,  and  nobody  gave  the  slightest 
suggestion  as  to  how  to  do  it.  But  that  isn't  what  I  want  to  talk 
about. 

The  conditions  were  exactly  those  of  the  ordinary  school  in  a  nor- 
mal town  like  ours,  46  children  taken  care  of  in  the  ordinary  school- 
room, and  2,000  of  us  have  such  schoolrooms.  The  teacher,  and 
here's  the  important  point,  was  a  first-grade  teacher,  and  she  had 
been  a  teacher  years  before  when  the  program  called  for  formal 
organization  and  had  made  the  work  go.  Something  happened  to 
her;  I  think  it  was  Primary  Council  probably  indirectly  applied. 
She  got  a  new  purpose  and  she  did  what  thousands  of  school-teachSrs 
in  this  country  can  do.  She  discovered  the  new  purpose  was  worth 
while  and  found  her  footing  in  it,  using  whatever  material  she  had. 
She  got  busy  on  it  and  has  done  the  old  job  in  a  new  way. 

May  I  call  attention  to  the  report  in  another  particular?  It  is 
implied  that  propositions  must  be  planned  before  activities  are  en- 
tered upon. 

I  think  you  will  recognize  the  possibilities  that  are  there  sug- 
gested, how  in  the  ordinary  schoolrooms,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
study,  or  rather  demands  of  the  course  of  study,  the  teacher  can  find 
her  footing;  she  will  find  adjustments  can  be  made  perfectly  well. 
She  won't  need  $100  for  linoleum.  She  won't  even  need  $50  for 
Patty  Hill  blocks.  We  do  need  a  teacher  who  is  sure  that  there  is 
something  behind  the  new  procedure. 

It  all  depends  upon  the  viewpoint  of  the  scrutineer.  Watching  it 
constantly,  we  could  not  pick  a  flaw,  and  some  of  us  were  hunting 
for  the  flaws.  We  could  not  pick  a  flaw  in  the  ordinary  subjects. 
Those  youngsters  can  read,  can  spell,  can  write,  can  do  numbers. 
And  they  can  keep  their  accounts  perfectly  straight  on  thrift 
stamps,  picnic  tickets,  entertainment  tickets ;  anything  that  needs  to 
be  done  those  6-year-olds  are  perfectly  able  to  do,  and  they  keep  the 
accounts  from  day  to  day. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  my  judgment  about  this  experiment 
which  we  were  watching  for  a  year  was  the  social  result.  I  never 
expected  to  see  such  perfect  social  adjustment  in  a  group  of  46  chil- 
dren as  I  have  seen  in  this  group.    There  was  not  a  single  child  at 
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the  end  of  the  term  who  was  unfairly  individualistic,  who  was  selfish, 
who  was  unable  to  sit  down  with  his  fellows  in  the  planning  of  a 
proposition  and  take  the  subordinate  part  if  that  was  what  fell  to 
his  lot.  It  was  the  most  remarkable  example  of  a  year's  work  in 
social  adjustment  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  hope  to  see. 

Mr.  Perry.  I  want  to  say  that  if  the  children  had  sat  down  on  our 
floor  before  I  had  it  covered  with  linoleum,  there  would  be  other 
projects  in  that  room  besides  getting  nails  out  of  something. 

A  Member.  What  time  of  dismissal  is  generally  accepted  by  the 
council  for  primary  children  ?  How  many  hours  a  day  should  they 
work? 

Miss  Calmerton.  Madam  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  answer  that. 
We  have  a  good  plan.  Our  children  are  divided  into  two  divisions. 
One  division  works  from  9  until  11  and  is  then  dismissed,  and  the 
other  division  remains  until  11.30.  In  the  afternoon  tve  have  one 
division  from  1  to  3,  and  those  who  remain  until  11.30  are  dismissed; 
and  those  who  go  home  at  11  stay  until  3.30;  that  leaves  the  teacher 
alone  with  that  division. 
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CONSTITUTION— AS  AMENDED  FEBRUARY  24,  1920. 

I.  Name.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  National  Council  of  Pri- 
mary Education. 

II.  Purposes.  Its  purpose  shall  be  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  those 
interested  in  primary,  schools  for  their  betterment,  through  (1)  greater  use  of 
the  activities,  (2)  greater  freedom  of  method,  (3)  a  closer  relationship  with 
the  kindergarten  and  the  grades  above. 

III.  Policy.  Its  policy  shall  include  (a)  informal  gatherings  of  primary 
workers  in  connection  with  all  the  great  meetings  of  teachers,  (b)  informal 
discussions  of  problems  of  immediate  interest  rather  than  papers  and  set 
programs,  (c)  influence  brought  to  bear  to  have  the  problems  of  primary  edu- 
cation receive  due  attention  on  the  general  and  sectional  programs  of  teachers* 
meetings,  (d)  to  encourage  local  groups  of  teachers  to  study  and  discuss  their 
immediate  problems  and  to  cooperate  for  their  solution. 

IV.  Membership.  Section  1.  Membership  shall  be  open  to  teachers,  super- 
visors, principals,  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  educational  problems  of  the 
first  four  school  years. 

Sec.  2.  Members  shall  be  of  three  classes:  Active,  Associate,  and  Con- 
tributing. 

Active  members  shall  pay  national  dues,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on  national 
questions,  shall  receive  all  reports  and  bulletins. 

Associate  members  shall  pay  State  and  local  dues  only,  have  a  vote  on  local 
questions  only,  shall  not  receive  reports  and  bulletins. 

Contributing  members  shall  be  active  members  who  contribute  more  than 
annual  dues  to  the  support  of  the  council. 

V.  Dues.     Annual  dues  for  active  members,  50  cents  paid  into  national  fund. 
For  associate  members,  10  cents  paid  into  the  State  fund. 

For  contributing  members,  $1  or  more  paid  into  the  national  fund. 
All  dues  shall  be  payable  January  1  of  each  year. 

VI.  Meetings.  Annual — with  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association. 

Summer — with  the  general  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
Local — with  any  general  meeting  attended  by  groups  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  this  organization. 

VII.  Officers.  Section  1.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  chairman,  elected  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  who  shall  serve  as  executive  secretary,  and  an  advisory 
committee  of  three  members,  one  member  to  be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  Duties  of  officers. — The  chairman  shall  arrange  for  and  preside  over 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  council  and  maintain  a  central  office  of  communica- 
tion between  the  various  members  and  local  branches. 

Sec.  3.  Duties  of  the  advisory  committee. — The  advisory  committee  shall  as- 
sist tbe  chairman  in  dealing  with  matters  which  require  prompt  attention.  The 
senior  member  of  the  advisory  committee  shall  serve  as  chairman  in  the  ab- 
sence  or  disability  of  the  chairman. 

Sec.  4.  Election  of  officers. — A  nominating  committee  of  three  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman  to  suggest  not  more  than  two  names  for  each  office  to 
be  filled  at  the  annual  meeting.  One  additional  name  for  each  office  may  be 
nominated  from  the  floor.  Election  shall  be  by  written  ballot.  The  name  re- 
ceiving the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected. 

VIH.  Legislation.  Recommendation  of  both  annual  and  summer  meetings 
snail  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  entire  membership  by  mail.  Matters  of 
minor  detail  may  be  settled  by  a  majority  vote  of  members  present  at  either 
annual  or  summer  meetings. 
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IX.  Standing  committees.  1.  Standing  or  research  committees' composed  of 
experts  actively,  engaged  in  given  fields  of  primary  education  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  advisory  committee.  Each  committee  shall  undertake  research  in  its 
respective  field,  with  a  definite  view  to  raising  the  standards  of  efficiency  in 
primary  schools,  and  shall  report  to  the  annual  meeting  at  leasts  once  in  two 
years.  Such  reports  shall  be  published  and  distributed  to  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  council.  Report  of  progress  shall  be  made  to  the  advisory  committee 
at  least  twice  each  year. 

2.  Standing  committees  shall  consist  of  three  or  more  members  appointed 
for  a  term  of  two  years. 

3.  Standing  committees  shall  be  appointed  in  the  following  fields: 

1.  Organization  of  subject  matter  and  method. 

2.  Books,  including  texts,  supplementary  readers,  teachers'  helps. 

3.  Furnishings  and  equipment. 

4.  Tests  and  measurements. 

5.  Publications  and  publicity. 

X.  Local  groups.  Each  member  shall  be  considered  a  committee  of  one  to 
organize  her  community  as  suggested  in  item  (d)9  Article  III.  Local  groups 
shall  arrange  officers,  dues,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  local  needs.  Local 
groups  shall  report  to  the  central  office  resolutions  and  recommendations  for 
discussion  in  the  general  meetings. 

XI.  This  constitution,  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
present  at  any  annual  meeting.  Such  amendments  shall  be  effective  30  days 
after  they  have  been  submitted  to  the  membership  for  ratification  by  niaiL 

BY-LAWS  GOVERNING  STATE  BRANCHES. 

I.  Section  1.  A  State  branch  shall  be  organized  in  harmony  with  the  plana 
and  purposes  governing  the  national  body. 

Sec.  2.  A  State  branch  must  have  at  least  25  active  members. 

II.  Section  1.  The  officers  of  a  State  branch  shall  be  a  chairman,  and  ad- 
visory committee,  and  such  additional  officers  as  local  conditions  demand. 

Sec  2.  In  States  having  less  than  25  active  members  the  national  chairman 
shall  appoint  one  or  more  organizers  to  represent  the  council  and  extend  its 
Influence. 

III.  Section  1.  The  officers  of  a  State  branch  shall  be  charged  with  the  ex- 
tension and  organization  of  the  National  Council  of  Primary  Education  within 
the  State. 

Sec.  2.  Each  State  branch  shall  be  encouraged  to  undertake  some  specific 
study  of  the  educational  problems  of  the  State  as  related  to  the  problems  under 
consideration  by  the  National  Council  and  shall  report  on  same  to  the  National 
Council. 

IV.  Before  January  15  of  each  year,  the  State  chairman  shall  report  to  the 
national  chairman  the  progress  of  the  organization  within  the  State,  including 
the  number  of  local  groups,  with  their  membership,  and  any  special  accom- 
plishments worthy  of  note. 

V.  Section  1.  Each  local  group  shall  contribute  annually  to  the  support  of 
the  State  office  a  sum  equal  to  10  cents  per  member. 

Sec'  2.  Each  State  office  may  retain  for  State  use  10  per  cent  of  all  national 
dues  collected  through  the  State  office  and  forwarded  to  the  national  office. 

Sec.  3.  State  branches  shall  secure  Primary  Council  literature  through  the 
national  oflice  at  cost. 

BY-LAWS  GOVERNING  LOCAL  BRANCHES. 

I.  Section  1.  Local  groups  may  be  organized  in  harmony  with  the  general 
purposes  of  the  National  Council  with  such  officers  as  local  conditions  demand. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  each  local  group  to  foster  the  development 
of  professional  interest  among  its  members  through  .the  study  of  the  local 
significance  of  the  problems  studied  by  the  National  Council,  and  to  extend 
the  active  membership  of  the  council. 

Sec.  3.  The  officers  of  a  local  group  shall  include  one  member  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  keep  the  public  acquainted  through  the  press  and  otherwise  with  the 
work  of  the  group  and  with  general  progress  in  the  field  of  primary  education. 

II.  The  officers  of  a  local  group  shall  be  active  members  of  the  National 
Council. 
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III.  When  -a  local  group  Is  formed  the  local  chairman  shall  send  to  the  State 
chairman,  or  if  there  be  no  State  organization  to  the  national  chairman,  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  group,  and  shall  report  annually,  not  later  than 
December  15th,  the  progress  of  the  group,  including  membership  and  any 
accomplishments  worthy  of  note. 

IV.  In  States  having  a  State  organization  each  local  group  shall  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  State  office  a  sum  equal  to  10  cents  per  member. 

V.  Section  1.  National  dues  shall  be  paid  by  active  members  individually. 
Sec.  2.  Active  members  not  affiliated  with  a  State  or  local  branch  may  pay 

dues  directly  to  the  national  organization. 

VI.  Each  local  group  shall  arrange  for  its  local  expense  by  vote  of  the  group. 

VII.  Affiliated  bodies:  Groups  pf  teachers  already  organized  under  another 
name  but  for  purposes  Identical  with  the  purposes  of  the  National  Council  of 
Primary  Education  may  become  affiliated  with  this  body  upon  payment  of  $5 
annually.  In  return  the  officers  of  the  affiliated  body  shall  have  the  standing 
of  contributing  members  and  receive  all  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  council. 


\  • 


REPORT  OF  THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING,  AT  DES  MOINES, 

IOWA,  MARCH  3,  1921. 


PROGRAM. 


Hating  School  Programs.    Mary  Brady,  Training  Supervisor,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  Training  of  Primary  Teachers  in  the  Use  of  Free  Activities.    Marion 

Hanckel,  Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades,  Richmond,  Va. 
The  Primary  School  as  the  Kindergartner  Sees  It.    Mary  Davis,  Kindergarten 

Supervisor,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Discussion.  * 

INTRODUCTION. 

By  the  Chairman,  Ella  Victoria  Dobbs,  Assistant  Professor  of  Manual  Arts, 

University  of  Missouri. 

For  two  years  we  have  discussed  the  question,  "What  is  an  ac- 
ceptable day's  work? "  and  to-day  we  have  come  to  the  second  stage 
in  the  discussion. 

Another  committee,  with  Miss  Mary  Brady,  of  St.  Louis,  as  its 
chairman,  has  been  going  over  the  reports  on  this  question.  It  has 
selected  some  of  the  observations  as  typical  and  has  submitted  them 
to  a  number  of  people,  asking  them  to  grade  them  in  order  of  their 
preference. 

RATING  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS. 

By  Mart  Bbady,  Training  Supervisor,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Our  report  is  not  so  full  as  we  hoped  it  would  be.  However,  this 
is  only  a  beginning.  We  hope  to  go  on  with  this  investigation,  and 
this  is  just  a  suggestion  as  to  how  it  may  be  continued  and  how  the 
data  should  be  prepared  during  the  coming  year. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  larger  number  of  ballots  were  not  re- 
turned. The  23  that  came  in  showed  very  conclusively,  however, 
that  the  trend  of  thought  to-day  is  toward  a  more  flexible  program 
and  greater  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  freedom,  choice  of  work, 
initiative,  and  self -activity  on  the  part  of  children  in  primary 
classes. 

The  six  programs  selected  by  the  committee  do  not  represent  six 

different  types  of  program.    While  distinctly  different  types  would 

have  been  desirable,  they  were  not  found  among  those  received  by 

the  Primary  Council.    In  the  programs  that  represent  modern  pro- 
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gressive  procedure  many  of  the  strong  features  overlap ;  while  be- 
tween these  and  the  formal,  conservative  types  in  which  most  of  the 
work  is  teacher-dictated,  there  are  very  wide  gaps. 

Program  F  scores  the  lowest.  It  outlines  the  work  in  a  city 
public  school  with  43  first-grade  children  present.  The  entire  class 
was  handled  as  one  group.  There  was  no  "  between-recitation " 
period.  There  was  not  a  moment  in  the  day  when  the  children 
might  initiate  anything  or  direct  themselves  in  any  way.  A  40- 
minute  period  was  given  to  abstract  arithmetic.  This  period  was 
broken  once  by  an  exercise  in  arm  movements  that  lasted  less  than 
1  minute.  An  hour  and  5  minutes  was  given  to  formal  phonic  ex- 
ercises and  a  rapid  drill  on  words  and  phrases  printed  on  cards. 
This  period  was  broken  twice  by  exercises  that  lasted  2  minutes  and 
were  dictated  by  the  teacher.  A  30-minute  period  .was  given  to  read- 
ing. Each  pupil  was  told  just  how  many  lines  he  was  to  read,  with- 
out a  question  or  comment  on  the  thought  of  the  lessen  by  either 
teacher  or  children.  Dr.  Hosic  said  yesterday  that  about  15  per 
cent  of  our  teachers  were  faced  in  the  right  direction  and  were 
working  with  force  and .  enthusiasm.  I  trust  the  other  85  per  cent 
are  not  working  along  the  lines  indicated  in  program  F. 

The  work  of  a  public  school  with  34  first-grade  children  present 
has  been  outlined.  They  were  handled  in  two  groups.  During  the 
entire  morning  the  "  between-recitation  "  work  consisted  of  two  exer- 
cises dictated  by  the  teacher.  The  first  was  the  reproduction  of  three 
sentences  from  the  board,  for  which  the  children  used  word  cards. 
The  same  work  was  assigned  to  each  group  in  turn.  In  the  second 
exercise  the  children  used  plasticine  and  pegs.  With  the  plasticine 
they  made  figures  and  placed  the  right  number  of  pegs  after  each 
figure.  All  work  was  corrected  by  the  teacher.  In  the  afternoon 
each  group  was  allowed  to  choose  its  work  during  one  period, 
while  the  other  group  read.  During  this  period  some  wrote  figures 
on  the  board,  some  wrote  words  and  names;  others  did  free-hand 
cutting  or  cut  pictures  from  a  magazine,  while  a  few  made  valen- 
tines with  material  they  had  brought  from  home.  The  teacher 
checked  up  on  the  work  at  the  end  of  the  period.  Evidently  mem- 
bers of  the  group  were  not  supposed  to  be  interested  in  any  way  in 
the  work  done  by  others.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  a  free  period 
when  the  teacher,  too,  was  free  to  observe  the  children  while  they 
worked,  to  study  their  interests,  and  when  necessary  to  discuss  with 
them  singly  or  in  groups  the  purpose  of  the  work  being  done. 

The  strong  feature  in  four  of  the  programs  is  the  opportunity 
given  to  children  for  free  choice  of  work.  The  value  of  first  attempts 
at  self -chosen  activity  may  not  be  great,  and  there  may  be  no  definite 
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conscious  purpose  in  the  minds  of  the  children,  but  if  they  are 
allowed  to  show  their  work  at  the  close  of  the  period  and  tell  about 
it,  they  gradually  develop  a  sense  of  the  meaning  of  worthwhile 
activities. 

TRAINING  THE  PRIMARY   TEACHER  TO   USE  FREE  ACTIVITIES. 

By  Marion  S.  Hanckel,  Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades, 

Richmond,  Ya. 

Much  is  said  and  written  about  making  the  primary  teacher  free, 
by  giving  her  the  same  equipment,  furniture,  and  materials  as  are 
provided  for  kindergartners.  Teachers  are  being  gradually  trained 
to  use  such  equipment,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  primary  teachers  in  our  public  schools  are  not  so  trained. 
They  do  not  want,  and  know  they  can  not  use,  this  equipment  edu- 
cationally; so  it  is  useless  to  force  it  on  them  until  they  are  ready 
for  it. 

"  Free  materials  and  activities  "  hamper  the  old-fashioned  teacher, 
be  she  young  or  old.  They  promote,  she  thinks,  disorder  and  noise, 
which  she  dislikes.  She  wants  an  immovable  child,  immovable  fur- 
niture, and  a  book,  a  pencil,  and  a  piece  of  paper  to  work  with, 
because  she  is  an  immovable  teacher — so  immovable  that  she  must 
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suffer  a  complete  change  before  she  herself  will  be  free.  When  she 
is  free,  her  thoughts  will  not  be  "  tied  to  the  years  that  are  gone." 
but  she  will  be  "  alert,  imaginative,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  needs 
and  opportunities  of  to-day." 

I  have  no  new  remedy  for  this  very  old  difficulty,  but  I  have  faith, 
"  a  conviction  of  an  unseen  ideal  leading  to  the  obedience  of  a  life/' 
which  gives  me  hope.  Just  as  I  can  remember  changes  in  schoolroom 
furniture  from  long  wooden  benches,  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  where 
100  children  were  taught  by  one  teacher  and  sat  for  hours  without 
moving,  up  to  the  single,  adjustable  desk  and  seat,  such  as  we  use 
in  most  of  our  best  schools  now,  so  the  day  of  movable  furniture,  free 
activities,  and  movable  teachers  is  coming,  and  we  are  hastening  that 
day  through  our  work  for  this  ideal. 

Superintendents  and  supervisors  must  change,  as  well  as  the 
teacher,  and  not  require  so  much  formal  work  in  the  course  of  study. 
The  course  of  study  must  fit  children,  and  not  the  reverse,  which  is 
too  often  the  case  to-day.  The  kindergarten  should  dictate  to  the 
first  grade,  the  first  to  the  second,  the  elementary  school  to  the  high 
school,  and  so  on  up  to  the  university.  When  this  is  done,  there  will 
be  better  teaching,  freer,  happier  teachers,  and  the  children  will  learn 
more  than  they  do  now.  The  World  War  tried  to  teach  us  this 
lesson,  but  some  of  us  are  slow  in  learning. 
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To  free  the  teachers  even  more,  let  us  take  the  children  into  our 
confidence  and  find  with  them  needs  that  they  have  for  the  formal 
facts  which  they  must  learn  and  have  the  power  to  acquire. 

Coordinate  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  of  study  so  as  to  keep 
the  so-called  subjects  related,  as  they  are  in  life. 

Reduce  the  number  of  children  in  a  class,  particularly  if  they  are 
immature  mentally.  This  reform  is  much  needed,  because  our  com- 
pulsory-education laws  hare  increased  the  number  of  low-grade 
minds  in  our  schools,  and  they  are  often  crowded  in  part-time  classes. 

If  after  two  terms  in  the  same  grade  the  children  seem  incapable 
of  doing  the  work  necessary,  place  them  in  "observation  classes.9' 
This  is  being  done  successfully  in  Cincinnati  and  Richmond,  Ya. 

Use  school  time  for  teachers9  meetings  and  home  visiting ;  and,  as 
a  city's  industries,  libraries,  and  museums  have  such  important  rela- 
tions  to  every  child's  education,  encourage  excursions  to  give  the 
children  first-hand  experiences.  Any  school  system  which  does  not 
include  these  in  its  course  of  study  is  adding  to  the  handicaps  of  its 
future  citizens. 

When  the  above  and  a  few  other  local  handicaps  are  removed,  we 
can  begin  to  look  for  signs  on  the  part  of  the  immovable  teacher 
that  she  has  changed  her  attitude.  She  will  want  to  study  the  chil- 
dren who  have  come  from  the  grade  below,  and  will  have  time,  in 
thought  and  feeling,  to  stop  and  learn  what  they  have  gained  which 
she  can  use  in  her  grade. 

The  supervisor  will  then  have  a  chance  to  help  the  teacher,  through 
suggestion  and  praise,  to  do  individual,  original  work,  to  see  that 
she  needs  further  training  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  or  to  compete 
with  teachers  from  good  normal  schools,  so  that  some  will  ask  to  be 
trained  while  they  are  in  service.  The  results  of  this  training  can 
be  at  once  carried  into  their  schoolrooms,  and  these  few  can  do  much 
to  leaven  the  lump  of  teachers,  some  of  whom  feel  too  old  to  change. 
Others  are  young  in  years,  but  their  training  did  not  make  them 
broad-minded  or  adaptable  to  new  conditions. 

Many  supervisors  will  say,  "But  the  remedies  you  suggest  are 
mainly  in  the  province  of  administration,"  and  so  they  are ;  but  there 
never  was  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when  teachers  influenced  ad- 
ministration as  they  do  to-day.  Our  part  is  to  so  guide  this  public 
opinion  which  is  moving  teachers  everywhere  that  they  will  ask  for 
and  get  those  things  which  will  carry  our  schools  forward  to  that 
democratic  ideal  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are  looking  to  us  to 
give  them  now. 

To  bring  this  ideal  will  take  time ;  so  let  us  not  hurry  and  be  im- 
patient of  delays  if  the  trend  is  forward,  but  rather  let  us  be  "  tact- 
ful, gentle,  patient,  strong,  and  unswerving"  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  us. 
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WHAT  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  NEEDS  FROM  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 

By  Maby  Dabney   Davis,  Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades, 

Duluth,  Minn. 

The  work  in  our  schools  at  the  time  that  this  topic  was  given  to 
me  had  made  me  feel  very  optimistic  concerning  the  present  good 
work  done  in  our  primary  grades. 

There  is  an  organized  system  of  visiting  days,  when  the  teachers 
visit  in  their  own  buildings  as  well  as  in  other  buildings  in  the 
city  where  various  types  of  work  are  being  conducted.  Play  periods 
are  organized  in  most  buildings  in  which  the  lower  primary  groups 
use  the  kindergarten  room  for  self -initiated  activities,  while  the 
kindergarten  children  have  language  and  story  work  in  the  primary 
100m.  There  is  an  exchange  between  kindergarten  and  lower  pri- 
mary rooms  of  equipment,  such  as  slides,  walking  boards,  see- 
saws, as  well  as  the  large  Hill  blocks. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  committee  of  the  board  of  education 
had  invited  four  of  us,  representing  the  teachers,  principals,  and 
supervisors,  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  the  plans  for  new 
buildings.  As  a  result  of  these  conferences  plans  had  just  come 
from  the  architect,  which  included  bay  windows,  a  playroom  com- 
mon to  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  and  floor  aquaria. 

I  felt  that  my  optimism,  created  by  these  activities,  might  need 
tempering;  so  I  placed  the  question,  "  What  does  the  primary  need 
from  the  kindergarten  point  of  view  ?  "  to  a  kindergartner,  a  pri- 
mary teacher,  a  principal,  a  supervisor,  and  a  superintendent.  These 
were  the  answers : 

The  kindergartner  said,  "Allow  the  primary  more  self-initiated 
activities."    This  is  a  problem  of  time,  a  question  of  "  when." 

The  primary  teacher  said,  "  Provide  a  separate  room  for  free  ac- 
tivities. My  boys  work  on  big  construction  problems  and  say  it  is 
no  fun  to  do  things  if  they  can't  talk."  This  is  a  problem  of  space, 
or  "  where." 

The  principal  said,  "The  primary  school  needs  a  teacher  who 
knows  how  to  conduct  self-initiated  activities."  This  is  an  admin- 
istrative problem  dealing  with  teachers  already  in  service  as  well  as 
a  training-school  problem,  a  question  of  "  how." 

The  supervisor  said,  "  The  kindergarten  idea  seems  to  me  to  center 
around  child-conducted  activities.  Some  kindergartners  do  not 
demonstrate  it  and  some  primary  teachers  do.  My  idea  then  is  to 
incorporate  this  as  a  principle  and  let  all  try  to  demonstrate  it 
This  means  to  understand  what  play  is,  and  how  to  provide  for  small 
group  work." 

Analyze  now  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  kindergarten  has  been 
able  t(    make  its  splendid  contribution  to  the  education  of  little 
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children,  why  it  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  "  when,"  u  where," 
"  how,"  and  "  what "  in  the  education  of  little  children.  Then  see 
what  possibilities  it  has  yet  to  disclose  and  what  contributions  the 
primary  teachers  are  now  making  in  the  line  of  current  educational 
practice. 

The  kindergartner  has  always  had  special  training,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  child  study  and  the  materials  helpful  in  the  training 
of  little  children.  She  has  always,  through  her  work  with  young 
children  and  her  freedom  from  school  routine,  had  aif  apportunity 
to  come  in  close  connection  with  the  home.  Because  of  her  special 
training,  administrators  have  generally  left  her  free  to  conduct  her 
work  with  a  choice  of  time  schedule  and  materials  that  has  never 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  primary  teacher.  On  this  account  she  could 
lay  more  emphasis  on  health  and  character  formation  through  habit 
development.  This  can  answer  the  question  of  u  when,"  "  how." 
and  "  what."  Because  of  the  movable  furniture  and  the  equipment 
adapted  to  little  children,  room  arrangements  have  been  possible  to 
provide  for  work  which  called  for  both  concentration  and  manual 
activities.  A  recognition  of  this  provision  for  different  types  of 
activities  is  altering  the  furniture  and  room  arrangement  of  our 
primary  schools.  The  kindergartner  has  been  the  first  in  the  field 
of  measurements  of  achievements  to  record  the  child's  growth  in 
things  other  than  subject  matter.  Through  record  cards  of  daily 
and  monthly  work  a  change  of  idea  in  lower  primary  report  cards 
is  becoming  prevalent. 

When  the  kindergarten's  contribution  is  recognized  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  placed  as  the  beginning  of  the  school  situation,  it  must  rec- 
ognize an  even  added  responsibility.  The  school  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  are  necessary  skills,  just  as  habits  and  attitudes  are  a 
part  of  the  training  for  citizenship.  To  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  system  the  kindergarten  curriculum  must  demonstrate  that 
it  contains  in  solution  the  arithmetic,  language,  reading,  history, 
and.  geography  that  are  crystallized  as  subjects  in  the  upper  grades. 
Such  a  consciousness  of  purpose  will  add  greater  dignity  and  power 
to  the  kindergarten  work.  The  kindergarten  program  provides  for 
the  strongest  demonstration  of  correlation.  This  is  the  reason  why 
it  would  be  difficult  for  a  visitor  to  lay  his  finger  on  any  one  activity 
and  label  it  one  of  the  accepted  elementary  school  subjects. 

An  illustration  of  the  correlation  of  the  course  of  study. 


English. 


Experiences  of  va- 
cation, home, 
school,  outdoors. 


Reading. 


Pre-prhner  work 
in  action  sen- 
tences based  on 
experiences. 


History  and 
geography. 


Food  supply;  its 
relation  to  fall 
garden,  grocery 
store,  mrm,  etc. 


Industrial  art. 


Represent  farm  life 
on  sand  table; 
make  a  store 
(counters),  model 
vegetables,  fruit; 
construct  things 
used  in  store. 


Drawing. 


Illustrate  farm  life 
with  crayons 
(using  crude  sym- 
bols); drill  on  draw 
ingof  house,  truck, 
animals,  wagon, 
etc. 
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An  illustration  of  the  correlation  of  the  course  of  study — Continued- 


Picture  study. 


The  Sheepfold— Jacaue.  Calling 
in  the  Herd—  MiUet.  The  First 
SteD—  M iUtt.  Madonna  of  the 
Chair— Raphael. 


Use  the  home  songs,  doll  songs, 
Mother  Goose  melodies,  songs 
of  birds,  flowers,  or  any  subject 
which  enters  daily  experiences 
and  surroundings  of  child. 


Physical  education. 


Dramatize  Story  Plays,  page  77, 
Course  of  Study.  Home,  in- 
dustrial, and  season  activities. 


Primary  schools  are  now  accepting  the  idea  of  units  of  work  or 
projects  as  a  guide  for  their  daily  programs.  Various  demonstra- 
tions of  correlation  are  being  made.  Last  year  a  course  of  study  was 
introduced  in  our  city  of  Duluth.  The  subjects  of  the  curriculum- 
English,  drawing  and  industrial  art,- physical  education  and  music, 
geography  and  history,  and  arithmetic — were  outlined  for  every 
grade  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school.  To  our  new 
teachers  the  problem  of  reading  five  volumes  of  a  course  of  study 
and  assimilating  its  meaning  while  teaching  was  great.  For  their 
help  particularly,  we  made  cross  sections. of  the  course  of  study. 
For  example,  the  correlation  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  B  1  work 
was  written  in  columns  headed  English,  History  and  Geography, 
Drawing,  Industrial  Art,  Picture  Study,  Music,  Nature  Study,  and 
Physical  Education.  Into  these  columns  fell  the  high  lights  of  the 
course  of  study.  Reading  down  in  each  of  these  columns  we  could 
see  the  progress  of  the  particular  subject.  Reading  from  left  to 
right,  one  phrase  or  sentence  at  a  time,  the  possibility  of  correlation 
of  the  subjects  was  vivid.  As  the  teacher  read  under  geography, 
"Food  supplies  and  their  relation  to  the  grocery  store  and  farm," 
she  could  find  something  in  each  of  the  other  columns  which  would 
carry  on  the  same  thought  in  another  subject.  For  example,  under 
drawing,  "  Illustrate  farm  life  with  drawing,  using  crude  symbols  " ; 
under  picture  study, "  The  Sheepfold  " ;  under  English, "  Experiences 
of  home,  school,  and  outdoors,"  activity  sentences  based  on  these  ex- 
periences for  beginning  reading.  Under  music  and  nature  study 
were  similar  suggestions.  Culling  in  this  way  from  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  course  of  study  makes  a  suggestive  weekly  program.  The 
form  of  this  program  is  at  present  imitating  that  of  the  correlation 
of  the  course  of  study.  Across  the  top  of  a  double  page  in  a  blank 
book  the  teacher  places  her  time  schedule  with  the  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  She  divides  the  rest  of  the  page  into  five  checks  and 
inserts  the  experience  f rpm  the  course  of  study  probably  desirable  at 
that  time,  a  note  of  possible  correlation  between  this  particular  work 
and  the  other  subjects,  and  leaves  a  space  for  inserting  such  things 
as  happen  for  which  no  plan  had  been  made. 

Besides  the  cross  section  of  the  course  of  study,  showing  the  corre- 
lation of  the  subjects  and  the  weekly  lesson  plans,  the  teachers  are 
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beginning  to  see  the  value  of  taking  a  subject  such  as  "Indian 
life  "  and  analyzing  what  possible  experiences  in  the  course  of  study 
can  be  taugh  while  the  children  are  developing  this  topic  as  a  unit  of 
interest. 

It  is  necessary  to  prove  that  skill  and  ability  are  achieved  through 
following  units  of  child  interest.  Thinking  of  this  brought  out  the 
question  of  what  really  determines  promotion  in  the  kindergarten 
and  lower  grades.  This  is  a  common  question,  and  many  have 
tried  various  ways  of  solving  it.  In  the  State  of  Minnesota  there 
is  no  law  requiring  children  of  5  to  attend,  a  kindergarten,  nor  any 
legal  ruling  whereby  a  6-year-old  child  of  lower  mentality  can  be 
retained  in  a  kindergarten.  Ways  and  means  of  educating  the  pub- 
lic and  of  educating  ourselves  as  to  the  worthwhileness  of  the  work 
which  we  are  doing  in  the  kindergarten  have  stimulated  experiments 
with  report  cards  which  can  be  termed  practical. 

Last  year  the  kindergartners  experimented  with  a  daily  record 
sheet  and  a  quarterly  report  card.  After  all  the  criticism  had 
been  considered  a  final  sheet  was  printed  and  is  being  used  this 
year.  The  child  is  rated  for  his  English,  his  physical  freedom, 
social  life,  habits,  and  industrial  art  abilities.  The  very  appear- 
ance of  this  systematic  printed  daily  record  sheet  and  the  summary 
card  has  been  of  more  help  to  establish  in  parents'  minds  that  the 
kindergarten  is  a  place  of  definite  businesslike  procedure  than  any- 
thing heretofore. 

One  of  the  supervisors'  duties  is  to  bring  this  idea  before  the 
public  through  the  parent- teachers'  clubs.  The  very  intelligibility. 
of  these  report  cards  to  the  parents  has  made  it  evident  that  some- 
thing along  this  line  would  be  desirable  for  lower  grades.  There 
has  been  in  use  in  Duluth  a  report  card  from  the  first  grade  through 
the  eighth  on  which  each  subject  of  the  curriculum  is  marked  nu- 
merically. The  following  are  specific  instances  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion which  this  method  creates:  In  a  second  grade  a  child  held  her 
card  to  the  teacher  and  said,  "What  does  73  in  language  mean?" 
When  73  as  a  grade  and  language  as  a  subject  had  been  explained 
to  her  she  straightened  and  said,  "  Well,  if  I'd  known  that  I  could 
have  talked  more  than  73."  In  a  first  grade  a  child  had  been  slow 
in  allthe  school  subjects  and  had  made  very  little  if  any  progress. 
To  encourage  her  one  day  the  teacher  emphasized  her  helpfulness 
with  the  other  children  when  they  were  putting  on  their  wraps. 
After  the  other  children  had  left  the  room  this  child  slipped  up  to 
the  teacher  and  said,  "  Please  put  how  well  I  helped  with  the  coats 
on  my  report  card."  To  incorporate  such  legitimate  skill  into  a  re- 
port card  is  our  present  problem. 

As  a  guide  in  that  direction,  we  sent  out  two  questionnaires,  one 
to  the  kindergartners  and  one  to  the  B  1  teachers,  asking  for  a  dis- 
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tribution  of  100  points  among  certain  qualities  of  skill  and  behavior 
by  which  a  child's  promotion  could  be  determined.  A  summary  of 
the  kindergarten  report  showed  that  43.59  per  cent  of  the  counts 
were  given  to  English,  which  included  dramatization  and  ability  to 
use  complete  sentences,  a  knowledge  of  6  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  30 
lines  of  other  verse,  ability  to  tell  a  story,  describe  a  picture,  or  tell 
of  an  experience  with  a  minimum  use  of  three  sentences,  and  the 
elimination  of  three  grammatical  errors  tabulated  by  the  teacher  at 
beginning  of  year. 

Habits  received  nearly  26  per  cent  of  the  counts.  The  habits 
listed  as  being  desirable  were  the  power  to  set  a  problem,  plan  and 
execute  it,  and  judge  the  result;  courtesy,  using  thank  you,  excuse 
me,  please  John;  helpful  initiative  and  self-reliance  in  the  group; 
honesty  and  trustworthiness;  health  and  posture;  obedience;  order- 
liness ;  carefulness  in  handling  material. 

Industrial  arts  received  17.8  per  cent  of  the  counts.  This  included 
the  following:  Know  six  standard  colors;  ability  to  draw  a  house 
correctly,  showing  one  end  and  one  side  at  once;  ability  to  paint 
within  an  outline;  ability  to  cut  on  a  line;  ability  to  weave  simply; 
ability  to  construct  from  a  18- fold  basis;  and  familiarity  with  pic- 
tures outlined  for  kindergarten. 

Music  received  12.63  per  cent  of  the  counts.  This  called  for  the 
ability  to  sing  three  simple  songs  with  tone  and  word  accuracy;  an 
ability  to  interpret  2/4,  3/4,  4/4  rhythm,  skip  with  two  feet,  and 
catch  a  ball  twice  in  succession.  , 

Our  deductions  were  made  along  these  lines. .  Since  nearly  half  the 
time  in  the  kindergarten  is  devoted  to  developing  English,  are  we 
getting  in  the  first  and  upper  grades  proper  reaction  from  it?  If  we 
are  devoting  that  amount  of  time,  are  we  using  it  to  its  full  value! 

The  B-First  returns  were  collected  under  two  headings — one,  the 
child's  ability  to  read;  the  other,  habits  listed  similarly  to  that  on 
the  kindergarten  questionnaire.  Beading  and  habit  formation  de- 
termine a  child's  promotion,  while  other  subjects  do  not  A  large 
per  cent  of  the  first-grade  teachers  considered  reading  the  one  es- 
sential for  promotion.  The  others  gave  69  per  cent  for  reading  and 
30  per  cent  for  habits.  The  interesting  fact  is  that  practically  the 
same  emphasis  is  given  habit  formation  in  the  first  grade  as  id  given 
in  the  kindergarten.  In  the  kindergarten  and  probably  in  the  B- 
First  this  rating  becomes  a  question  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  habits  desirable.  In  the  upper  grades  a  rating  of  the  degree 
to  which  those  habits  are  used  might  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  forming  of  a  new  report  card. 

The  results  of  this  discussion  among  the  teachers  centered  around 
a  decision  to  permit  such  teachers  as  desired,  and  who  felt  them- 
selves capable,  to  experiment  in  teaching  the  first  and  second  grades 
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to  determine  new  standards  of  attainment.  Accurate  records  will  be 
kept  and  comparative  results  will  be  drawn.  It  also  resulted  in  com- 
mittees representing  the  kindergartens  and  first  two  grades,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  grades  meeting  to  formulate  a  report  card  in- 
telligible to  parents  and  a  measure  of  a  child's  achievement  in  sub- 
jects and  behavior.  One  other  suggestion  was  made,  and  that  is  the 
possibility  of  trying  the  idea  of  a  cycle  of  teachers  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  first  grade.  This  would  mean  that  a  kinder- 
garten teacher  would  pass  through  at  least  the  first-grade  experience 
of  her  group  of  children  before  returning  to  her  work.  We  have  a 
few  teachers  who  will  carry  on  this  experiment,  and  the  result  will 
be  an  inspiration  for  the  other  teachers. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  about  introducing  new  ideas  in  a  public- 
school  system  are  the  many  people  to  consider — the  superintendent; 
the  business  superintendent;  the  supervisor  of  upper  grades,  who 
will  receive  into  his  department  the  children  now  being  educated  or 
led  astray ;  the  principal,  who  has  the  orderliness  of  her  building  at 
heart ;  the  teacher,  who  is  proverbially  regarded  as  rigid  in  her  teach- 
ing; the  janitor,  who  doesn't  like  to  sweep  too  many  times  nor  among 
irregular  furniture ;  and  the  parent,  who  wants  the  three  K's  taught 
without  any  frills. 

The  kindergarten  work  centers  around  the  children.  The  tempta- 
tion in  the  primary  school  is  to  center  its  work  around  subject  mat- 
ter. But  both  kindergartBter  and  primary  teacher  must  know  the 
interests  and  probable  abilities  of  little  children.  They  must  become 
familiar  with  the  subject  matter  and  materials  that  will  meet  and 
further  such  interests  and  abilities.  They  must  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  their  difficulties  where  they  will  receive  help.  The  adminis- 
trators of  the  school  system  must  have  faith  in  the  principle  of  self- 
activity  as  an  educational  factor.  They  must  also  have  the  same 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  primary  teacher  as  they  have  in  the  kin- 
dergartner.  A  situation  of  this  sort  is  educational  for  child,  teacher, 
administrator,  and  community  alike.  The  product  will  prove  that 
the  principle  is  correct. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Down,  of  Highland  Park,  Mich.  We  feel  considerably  indebted  to  this 
organization,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  let  pass  this  opportunity  of  telling  some- 
thing of  the  work  we  are  undertaking  in  one  of  our  schools  to  bring  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  first,  grades. 

I  was  at  the  meeting  of  this  organization  in  Chicago  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  matter  of  equipment  was  discussed. 

We  had  to  have  an  addition  to  one  of  the  buildings.  We  planned  a  little 
different  feature  than  is  ordinary  in  the  primary  grade  of  the  school,  in  order 
to  bring  a  closer  relation  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade,  and  we 
are  working  at  it  along  this  line. 
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The  space  occupied  by  two  ordinary  classrooms  we  divided  Into  three  parts, 
making  two  small  rooms  half  the  size  of  the  regular  classroom  and  a  larger 
room  between.  We  then  divided  our  group  of  children  into  four  parts,  a  group 
occupying  each  small  room  with  two  groups  in  the  larger  room.  Thus  the 
number  of  children  in  the  middle  room  is  twice  the  number  in  a  small  room. 
In  this  large  room  they  carry  on  free  activities.  We  have  a  single  table,  two 
small  benches  with  small  tools,  hammer  and  hack  saw,  drills  and  brace  and 
bits.  We  have  equipment  such  as  erector  sets,  dolls  and  sewing  material, 
stamping  outfits,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  we  fitted  up  a  good-sized  house  which 
the  children  could  get  inside  of  and  use  for  study  places.  Also,  we  have  a 
small  sand  box  that  the  children  of  the  first  grade  have  an  opportunity  to  use 
also.  The  rooms  at  the  end  are  just  for  customary  formal  work.  These  rooms 
are  furnished  with  movable  desks  and  chairs,  and  the  big  room  has  chain 
and  a  table.  The  groups  work  in  the  small  rooms  for  an  hour  and  a  half  and 
in  the  large  room  until  noon. 

Mr.  Radeb,  of  St.  Louis.  I  merely  want  to  "raise  a  question.  I  live  in  St 
Louis,  where  we  have  a  large  number  of  teachers  who  have  had  kindergarten 
work  now  teaching  in  the  first  and  the  second  grade.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  how  the  equipment  such  as  he  has,  and  which  I  believe  compares 
with  the  equipment  in  the  kindergarten,  could  be  supplied  to  our  first  grades  in 
St  Louis.  The  plan  that  he  has  described  would  bankrupt  the  city,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board  of  education. 

Mr.  Down.  The  equipment,  of  course,  costs  money.  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  and.  probably  this  equipment  costs  as  much  or  more  than  that  used 
in  the  kindergarten. 

I  managed  to  get  this  equipment  provided  for  in  the  bond  issue,  and  we  got 
it  through.  The  equipment  doesn't  wear  out ;  it  will  last  for  years.  There  isn't 
anything  we  can  put  our  money  into  that  is  better. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  I  heard  some  one  say  yesterday  that  only  per- 
sons of  the  better  class  could  have  education.  Surely,  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  something  more  than  that.  Adequate  education  for  all  children  is  the 
most  important  problem  we  have  to-day,  and  I  believe  that,  if  the  Primary 
Council,  or  the  Kindergarten  Union,  or  the  National  Education  Association,  or 
any  other  organization  of  teachers  has  one  big  job  to  do,  it  is  this  job  of 
Impressing  the  public  with  the  needs  of  the  school.  Our  American  people 
do  appreciate  the  importance  of  education,  only  they  have  gotten  into  a  rut 
with  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  best  sort  of  education.  We  can  always  find 
money  for  the  things  we  really  want  or  find  desperately  necessary.  The  war 
surprised  us  greatly  as  to  our  ability  to  raise  money.  The  record  of  our  ex- 
penditures as  a  nation  for  luxuries  during  the  past  year  proves  we  are  still 
far  from  bankrupt.  The  people  will  provide  the  money  when  they  appreciate 
the  real  needs  of  the  case,  and  we  as  teachers  must  take  the  public  into  our 
confidence  and  realize  that  it  is  as  much  our  business  to  develop  public  opinion 
as  it  is  to  teach  the  children  who  come  before  us  in  our  classes. 

When  we  do  that — when  we  go  before  them,  not  as  agitators,  but  systemati- 
cally in  the  interest  of  puhlic  welfare,  with  the  same  carefully  prepared  plans 
that  we  use  in  our  classes — I  am  sure  there  will  be  other  places  to  give  such 
accounts  as  that  to  which  we  have  just  listened  and  that  soon  a  day  win  come 
when  no  teacher  will  have  to  say,  "  I  am  trying  to  teach  62  children  in  the  first 
grade/'  It  is  a  crime;  62  children  can  not  be  taught  in  one  first-grade  class. 
They  would  be  herded;  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Starkweather.  May  I  make  this  suggestion :  In  order  to  get  the  public  to 
provide  funds,  you  will  have  to  agree  on  what  you  want ;  in  the  second  place. 
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you  will  have  to  know  why  you  want  it ;  and  in  the  third  place,  you  will  have 
to  tell  why  it  is  necessary.  When  they  have  that,  the  public  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied. They  want  the  education,  they  like  to  be  educated,  they  enjoy  it,  and  they 
have  a  good  time  at  it,  but  somebody  who  knows,  who  knows  why  he  knows, 
and  who  knows  how  to  tell  it,  must  put  it  up  to  them. 

A  Member.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Down  the  maximum  number  in  the  middle 
room  and  the  number  in  the  two  end  rooms. 

Mr.  Down.  We  are  running  about  75  pupils  and  3  teachers  in  all.  Of  the  75 
pupils,  half  would  be  in  the  large  room  or  workshop  at  one  time,  and  about 
one-fourth  in  each  small  room.  Of  course,  they  are  not  always  divided  exactly 
even.  All  the  children  have  been  given  tests,  and  they  are  separated  accord- 
ing to  their  abilities,  which  gives  us  groups  able  to  do  the  same  work,  and 
which  allow  considerable  variety  in  the  work. 

A  Member.  I  would  like  to  reply  to  Mr.  Starkweather.  He  is  asking  how  to 
tell  the  public  what  we  have  to  say  and  why  we  believe  in  it,  and,  third,  how 
to  sell  the  public  what  we  have  to  sell. 

Last  May,  16  people  of  New  Jersey  went  to  Trenton  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion by  Miss  Mary  L.  Neer,  of  Camden,  and  we  formed  a  council.  .  That  has 
grown  until  we  have  about  40 ;  we  hope  for  400  soon.  We  have  on  our  member- 
ship two  superintendents,  supervisors  in  normal  schools,  teachers,  and  grade 
teachers.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  more  women.  The  New  Jersey  branch  is 
trying  to  make  a  program  for  this  coming  spring.  During  the  next  two  months 
we  hope  to  hold  four  meetings — one  in  north  Jersey,  one  in  east  and  one  in  west 
Jersey,  and  at  that  time  we  wish  to  present  what  we  know  of  the  greater  use 
of  activity  for  the  children,  greater  freedom  of  method  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  closer  union  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades. 
These  are  our  aims. 

I  think  that  there  are  many  places  in  which  we  can  educate  our  teachers  and 
educate  the  people  and  show  them  what  we  are  striving  for.  That  is  our  hope. 
Referring  to  Mr.  Down's  plan,  the  school  is  the  home  for  the  little  child,  and 
the  school-teacher  is  the  home  mother.  For  that  reason  I  would  rather  feel  it  is 
better  to  have  25  children  each  for  three  teachers  than  75  children  with  three 
teachers,  one  teacher  perhaps :  directing  the  games  and  the  other  teachers 
planning  other  work.  I  feel  most  strongly  the  need  for  the  smaller  number  in 
closer  relation  to  the  teacher.  I  don't  know  that  any  teacher,  however  im- 
movable, would  have  to  be  immovable  if  she  had  25  pupils.  I  think  the  average 
teacher  has  such  love  for  the  work  that  she  would  work  out  of  being  immovable 
if  she  had  only  25  children.  It  is  the  impossible  work  she  is  compelled  to  do, 
with  the  seats  fastened  to  the  floor  and  the  classes  crowded  to  the  edge  of  the 
room,  that  keeps  her  from  growing.  We  have  other  teachers  who  have  been  in 
darkness  who  would  love  to  do  more  progressive  work,  but  they  are  rather 
timid  about  going  away  for  study.  I  think  they  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
advanced  work.  I  think  a  teacher  should  be  encouraged  to  do  what  she  under- 
stands but  not  forced  to  use  new  methods  blindly,  because  a  project,  if  en- 
forced, can  be  the  most  formal  thing — almost  as  formal  as  the  old.  One  great 
danger  at  the  present  time  is  the  tendency  to  force  this  project  method  too 
soon  upon  teachers  who  have  not  had  the  experience,  and  for  that  reason  they 
are  not  working  through  the  child's  initiative,  and  it  becomes  formal.  If  this 
is  done  it  is  going  to  spoil  all  our  work,  and  people  will  not  appreciate  its  value. 

I  would  make  a  plea  for  smaller  numbers  for  the  primary  school,  not  more 
than  35.  That  should  be  the  maximum  number.  We  have  schools  where  we 
have  not  more  than  that.  Our  day  is  coming,  but  in  order  to  make  every  junior 
high  school  a  success  they  have  crowded  the  primary  grades.    This  is  a  great 
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mistake,  because  no  structure  can  be  stronger  than  the  foundation,  which  In 
school  is  the  kindergarten,  of  course. 

Miss  Hall.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  have  in  my  mind. 

See  what  is  happening.  It  is  an  ever-present  thing,  the  desire  to  make  the 
junior  high  school  successful;  all  the  kindergarten  and  younger  children  are 
crowded  in  the  rooms  that  are  left. 

I  am  not  willing  to  leave  this  afternoon  with  the  thought  that  85  per  cent 
are  below  par  and  15  per  cent  above  par.    I  think  the  15  per  cent  should  stand 
out  as  unusual  because  they  have  greater  initiative  and  skill  in  teaching.    That 
is  my  experience.    Our  teachers  will  develop  when  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
find  themselves,  in  this  new  work.    I  have  in  mind  two  schoolrooms.    In  one 
is  a  teacher  who  has  been  in  service  many,  many  years,  and  I  really  must  say 
10  years  ago  I  thought  she  couldn't  change.    I  really  supposed  she  was  beyond 
changing ;  I  was  in  her  room  a  week  ago  and  I  have  never  seen  a  better  example 
of  good  work.     She  said  to  me,  "  Why  didn't  I  know  this  long  ago?    1  didn't 
know  children  until  this  year,  until  now."    There  is  a  different  relationship. 
I  believe  this  new  work  is  going  to  help,  it  is  our  business  to  make  it  help,  our 
grade  work. 
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Directory  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges.1 
(Names  in  italics  are  institutions  endowed  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Morrill  Acts.] 


Location. 


Name. 


Auburn,  Ala 

Montevallo,  Ala. 


University,  Ala.., 

Tucson,  Arii 

Fayetteville,  Ark . 
Berkeley,  Calif .. . 

Boulder,  Colo 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Golden,  Colo 

Storrs,  Conn 

Newark,  Del 

Gainesville,  Fla.. 
Tallahassee,  Fla.. 
Athens,  Oa 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Dahlonega.Ga 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Moscow,  Idaho 

Pocatello.  Idaho.. 

Urbana,  111 

Bloomington,  Ind. 
La  Fayette,  Ind... 
Ames,  Iowa 


Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Manhattan,  Kans 

Lexington,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Orono,  Me 

College  Park,  Md 

Amherst,  Mass , 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich." ...... 

East  Lansing.  Mich 

Houghton,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn..    .  . 
Agricultural  College,  Miss. 

Columbus,  Miss 

University,  Miss 

Columbia,  Mo 

Boseman,  Mont. ...... 

Butte,  Mont 


A  labama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Alabama  Technical  Institute  and  Col- 
lege for  Women.* 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  A  gricultural  College 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Delaware  University 

University  of  Florida 

Florida  8tate  College  for  Women 

University  of  Georgia 


President. 


Georgia  School  of  Technology 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho 

Idaho  Technical  Institute* 

University  of  Illinois 

Indiana  University 

Purdue  University 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

State  University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College. 

University  of  Maine 

University  of  Maryland 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. . . 

Lowell  Textile  School 

University  of  Michigan 

Michigan  Agricultural  College , 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

University  of  Minnesota 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College. 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women. . . 

University  of  Mississippi 

University  of  Missouri. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 


Spright  Dowell,  LL.  D. 
T.  W.  Palmer. 

George  H.  Denny,  LL.  D. 
R.  B.  von  Klein  Smid,  A.  M.  > 
John  C.  Futrall,  A.M. 
David  P.  Barrows,  LL.  D. 
George  Noriin,  Ph.  D. 
Chas.  A.  Lory,  LL.  D. 
Victor  C.  Alderson.Sc.  D. 
Charles  L.  Beach.  B.  S. 
Walter  Hullihen,  Ph.  D. 
Albert  A.  Murphree,  LL.  D. 
Edward  Conradi,  Ph.  D. 
David  C.  Barrow,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 
Kenneth  G.  Matheson,  LL.  D. 
Gustavus  R.  Glenn,  LL.  D. 
Arthur  L.  Dean,  Ph.  D. 
Alfred  H.  Upham,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  R.  Frazier,  B.  L. 
David  Kinlev,  LL.  D. 
William  L.  firyan,  LL.  D. 
Henry  W.  Marshall,  acting. 
Raymond  A.  Pearson,  LL.  D. 

Walter  A.  Jessup.  Ph.  D. 
E.  H.  Lindley,  Ph.  D. 
William  M.  Jardine,  LL.  D. 
Frank  L.  McVey,  Ph.  D. 
Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D. 


Alfred  F.  Woods.  D.  Agri. 
Kenyon  L.  Butterneld,  LL.  D. 
Ernest  F.  Nichols,  LL.  D. 
Charles  H.  Eames,  B.  S. 
Marion  Le  Roy  Burton,  LL.  D. 
David  Friday,  A.  B. 
Fred  W.  McNair,  Sc.  D. 
Lotus  D.  Coffman,  Ph.  D. 
D.  C.  Hull,  M.  S. 

J.  C.  Fant,  Ph.  D. 

Joseph  N.  Powers,  chancellor. 

Alfred  Atkinson,  D.  8c. 

George  W.  Craven,  B.  8. 


1  Corrected  to  Aug.  16, 1921,  in  so  far  as  changes  have  been  reported  to  this  bureau, 
t  Junior  college. 
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Directory  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges — Continued. 


Location. 


Missoula,  Mont. 
Lincoln,  Nebr.. 


Reno,  Nov 

Durham,  N.  II. 


Name. 


University  of  Montana. 

University  of  Nebraska. . 


President. 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J.. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Nex.. 

Socorro,  N.  Mex 

8tate  College,  N.  Mex . . 


Albany,  N.  Y.. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y... 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
West  Raleigh,  N.C. 


Agricultural  College,  N.  Dak.. 

University,  N.  Dak 

Athens,  Ohio , 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Oxford,  Ohio 

Chickasha,  Okla , 

Norman,  Okla 

Stillwater,  Okla 


University  of  Nevada 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Aria. 

Rutgers  College , 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mezico  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts. 

New  York  State  Library  School , 

Cornell  University 

New  York  State  Collece  of  Forestry 

(at  Syracuse  University). 

University  of  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  College  of  A  griculture 

and  Engineering. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Ohio  Un i versify 

Ohio  State  University , 

Miami  U niversity 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  A gricultural  and  Mechanical 

College. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Oregon , 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

University  of  Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South 
I      Carolina. 
Do I  The  Citadel,  the  Military  College  of 

South  Carolina. 

Clemson  A  gricultural  College 

University  of  South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 
South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines... 

U  niversity  of  South  Dakota. 

University  of  Tennessee 


Corvallis,  Oreg... 

Eugene,  Oreg 

State  College,  Pa. 
San  Juan,  P.  R.. 
Kingston,  R.  I ... 
Charleston,  8.  C. . 


Clemson  College,  S.  C 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Brookings,  S.  Dak... 


Rapid  City,  S.  Dak 

Vermilion,  S.  Dak 

Knoxville,  Tenu L 

A ust in ,  Tex I  University  of  Texas 


College  Station,  Tex 


Denton,  Tex 

Logan,  Utah 

Salt.  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Burlington,  Vt 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas. 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

University  of  Utah 

Unit erHty  of  Vermont  and  State  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Virgin ia  Polytec.hu ic  Institute . . 


Blacksburg,  Va 

Charlottesville,  Va 1  University  of  Virginia 

Lexington,  Va Virginia  Military  Institute. . 

R ieh nit  mi .  Va |  M edieal  College  of  Virginia . . 

Williamsburg,  Va 1  College  of  William  ana  Mary 

Pullmaii.  Wash j  SOite  College  of  Washington.. 

Seattle,  Wash I  University  of  Washington... 


Morgan  town,  W.  Va. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Laramie,  Wyo. 


West  Virginia  University. 
University  of  Wisconsin.. 
University  of  Wyoming. . 


Charles  H.  Cbpp.  Ph.  D. 
Samuel  Avery,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 
Walter  E.  Clark.  Ph.  D. 
Ralph  D.  Hetxel,  LL.  D. 

Wm.  H.  S.  Demarest.  LL.  D. 
David  8.  Hill,  LL.  D. 

E.  H.  Wells.  B.  8. 

R.  W.  Clothier,  Ph.  D. 

James  I.  Wyer,  jr..  director. 
Livingston  Farrand.  LL.  D. 
Franklin  Moon,  M.  F. 

Harry  W.  Chase,  Ph.  D. 
Wallace  C.  RJddick,  C.  E. 

Edward  F.Keene,  M.  Exacting. 
Thomas  F.  Kane,  LL.  D. 
Elmer  B.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  O.  Thompson,  LL.  D. 
Raymond  M.  Hughes,  M.  S. 
O.  W.Austin,  B.S. 
Stratton  D.  Brooks,  Ph.  D. 
James  B.  Eskridge,  Ph.  D. 

Wm.  J.  Kerr,  8c.  D. 

Prince  L.  Campbell,  A.  B. 

John  M.  Thomas,  LL.  D. 

Paul  G.  Miller. 

Howard  Edwards,  LL.  P. 

Robert  Wilson,  Jr.,  If.  D.,dean. 

O.  J.  Bond,  A.  M.,  supt. 

Walter  M.  Riggs.E.  M.  £. 
Wm.  S.  Cnrrell7Ph.  D. 
Willis  E.  Johnson,  Ph.  D. 

Cleophas  C.  O'Harra,  Ph.  D. 
Robert  L.  Slagle,  Ph.  D. 
Harcourt  A.  Morgan,  LL.  D. 
Robert  E.  Vinson,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  B.  Bixxell,  D.  C.  L. 

F.  M.  Bralley,  LL.  D. 
Elmer  O.  Peterson.  Ph.  D. 
George  Thomas,  Pa.  D. 
Guy  W.  Bailey,  A.  B. 

Julian  A.  Burruss,  A.  M. 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  LL.  D. 
Edward  W.  Nichols,  supt. 
Stuart  McGuire.  M.  D. 
J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  Ph.  D. 
Ernest  O.  Holland.  Ph.  D. 
Henry  Suxzallo,  Ph.  D. 
Frank  B.  Trotter,  LL.  D. 
Edward  A.  Birge,  LL.  D. 
Aven  Nelson,  Pn.  D. 
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<md8tate  college*  for  (he  year  1919-tO. 


Student 

■BOB*  6X" 

chiding 

board 

and 

room 
rent. 


Income. 


From 
pro- 
ductive 
funds 


$26,550 

19,352 

49,068 

18,142 

24,332 

AH,  211 

143,225 

26,752 

23,356 

31,055 

24,069 

11,084 

15,000 

32,968 

93,839 

2,100 

306 

6,606 

4,537 

353,684 

142, 144 

109,337 

160,894 

183,061 

136,999 

96,216 

35,080 

16,998 

93,122 

30,169 

9,062 

750,330 


682,445 
108,84(i 

14,045 
501,420 

22,948 
7,511 

55,385 
180,806 

13,191 

1,842 

21,409 

155,009 

11,706 

30,303 

80,700 

8,180 

2,933' 


40,531 

974,929 

6,367 

95,629 

39,941 
15,750 
29,400 
31,407 
223,723 


$21,440 

20,986 
43,638 
22,140 

6,883 
368.821 

4,000 
19,424 


24,750 
24,446 
10,054 

2,064 
26,609 

2,950 


110,675 
18,000 
32,451 
54,660 
45,728 


From 
the 

State.! 


i 


From 
United 
States 
Govern- 
ment.* 


10 


Private 

bene- 
fac- 
tions. 


From 

an 

other 
(sources. 


11 


$250, 766(9216,380 


3,221 


45,971 

78,979 
488,868 
250,000 
2,682,597 
500,00c 
414.179 
137,059 
426,111 

94,045 
175,710 
175,000 
341,585 
106,333 

30,000 

53,487 
367; 890 
116,000 
2,871,500 
703,127 
735,523 


35,088  1,538,150 
23,419  1,269,583 
10,178  905,730 
26,307  951,373 
10, 350*   426,040 


14,555 
9,915 
6,548 

10,613 
525,893 


90,320 
70,736 


109,883! 
14,553j 

9,388 
42,606' 
94,662, 


210,042 
220,983 
247,526 
673,139 
100,000 
145,600 

2,346,750 

785,000 

77,394 

2,948,85] 
450,315 
152,092 
185,300 
913, 297 


439,500 

95,000 

12,486.  257,001 
56,998!  1,532,425 
14,7011      241,708 


38,710 
53,840! 
50,694, 
19,700| 

18,290 

8,826 

738,113 


14,058 

7,500 
83,859! 
79,290 

6,8G5 
62,355 


183,075 
316,978 

76,355 

2(5,072 

161,423 
301,76;> 
1,101,261 
129  880 
360,000 

383,843   232,343' 
226,010   117,071 
341,670 
287,337 
1,836,296 


101,722 

148,637.. 

159,339; 


$4,400 
60,000 


943,326 


12 


$28,867 

13,296 

38,094 

64,996 

104,378 

1,096^170 


Total 
working 
income. 


18 


$544,003 


122,750 


84,547 
94,528 
55,000, 


183,091 

I    11,922 

181,361 

58,305)    35,263 
1,302      2,500 


152,418 


50,000 
103,472-. 
3,000. 
281,076 

12. 851  . 
219,362:. 


13,025 


3,522   105,849 
21,050 
2,000 
21,179 
72,800 
6,652 
342,138 
14,423 
393,627 


35,400 


218,338  1,000 


3,073 
189,462 
411,756; 


165,221 

119,986, 

142,936 

gg  725' 

2l!  682  "5*890," 8771 


286,785 

902,886 

93,489 

331,288 


102, 
214, 
755, 
534, 
5,844, 
647, 
766, 
172, 
747, 
330, 
255, 
192, 
662, 
226, 

137^ 
681, 
148, 

3,916, 
927, 

1,503, 


826 
199 
868 
230 
464 
225 
196 
337 
825 
656 
650 
064 
951 
172 
100 

sKfa 

443 
189 
249 
205 
577 


202,  llli  1,085,337 


93,258 
114,456 

22,030 
126,904 

38,622 


8,673 
213,221 


80,573!  666,974 
2,210|  263.413 


191,810 

194,815 

6,650 


89,371 


567,101 
217,021 


2,249,255 
2,378,939 
1,149,409 
1,604,646 


Analysis  of  State  appropriations. 


Mill 
tax 
rate. 


262,250         41,011    234,924 


110,358 


1,200 
163,225; 

95,692 

I 

104,579J 
142,338 


26,126 


550 


503,185 

10,704 


113,324  

3.908         23.974 
247,374  1,142,216 


1,000 


4,850 


89,094 


12,392 

488,199 

19,573 

105,042 


12,679 
3,767 


20,548 
412,205 


234.5371 
L  *  Usea  New  York  8tate  library. 


126,455 

78,893 

70,697 

39,635 

2,0061  263.948 


500,074 
558,463. 
449,209! 
908,463, 

7,327,4041 
145,600' 

3,875,735 

1,443,426 
91,439 

4,408,436 
899,652 
175,641 
283, 291 1 

1,726,950 

652, 143 

96,842 

330,314 

2,395,856 

383,930 

461,709 

1,097,041 

158,612 

52,472 

293,037 

399,552 

4,616,098 

136,247 

470,687 

790,082 
526,433 
521,057 
364,244 
2,622,924 


14 


Receipts 

from 
mill 
tax. 


16 


$230,000 


ii 


Appro- 
priation 
for  cur- 
rent ex- 
penses.1 


For 
build- 
ing and 
perma- 
nent 
im- 
prove- 
ments. 


16 


$250,766 


500,000 
311,982 
122,059 


45, 

78, 

433, 

20, 

2,575, 


971 
979 
968 
000 

215 


§:  2,535,000 
*•        638, 127 

564, 523 


v« 


+i\      371,040 


102, 

196, 

», 
155, 

192, 

336, 

108, 

30, 

53, 

327, 

93, 

H, 

65, 

171, 


197 
000 
425 
045 
710 
064 
585 
333 
000 
487 
890 
000 
500 
000 
000 


17 


$54,900 


107,382 


229,686 
15,000 
20,000 


5,000 


I 
\ 


tVb 


1,818,750 

593,578 

91,439' 

590,8511 


1,301,080 

1,104,583 

878,500 

888,873 

50,000 

210,042 
220,983 
247,686 

568,660 
100,000 

115,600 
203,000 
191.422 


1,981,000  377, 0W 
12,000 


40,000 

23,000 

326,000 


229,070 

166,000 

27,230 

72,500 


104,479 


325,000 


848,095 
150, 619 


438,315 
152,092 
175,300 
868,645 

369,500 

95.0001....'....!    43 
217. 5141    39,487     44 

29,000'  527,580 

91,089 


10,000 
44,652j 

70,00« 


1 

2 
3 
4 

6 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
26 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 


45 
46 


173,076  10,000  47 

316,978, 48 

76,355! 49 

26,072! 50 


148,923!  12,500 

230,216'  71,550 

1,089,427   11,834 

129,880 

235,000  125,000 

308,843,  75,000 

226,010! 

235,630  ««  ™* 
260,170 
1,782,506 


106,040 
27,167 
53,790 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
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Table  3. — Property  and  income  of  State  universitia 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 

74 

75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 

84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 


Names  of  institutions. 


Miami  University  (Ohio) 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Oregon " ^ 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

University  of  Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

The  Citadel,  the  Military  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina  

Clemson  Agricultural  College  (8.  C.) 

University  of  South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines 

University  of  South  Dakota 

University  of  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 

College  of  Industrial  Arts  (Tex.) 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural 
College 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

University  of  Virginia 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

College  of  William  and  Mary  (Va.) 

State  College  of  Washington 

University  of  Washington 

Wast  Virginia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


Property. 


1 


Bound 
volumes 
in  li- 
braries. 


60,000 
6,000 
32,600 
25,000 
41,450 
94,000 
75,690 
8,000 
22,700 


7,000 
19,349 
65,000 

25,000 
7,700 
38,000 
41,402 
194,549 
18,348. 
12,212 
33,554 
62,197 

105,000 
30,000 

120,300 
23,000 


Value  of 
library, 
scientific 
appa- 
ratus, 
machin- 
ery, and 
furniture. 


21,000 
74,856 

120,530 
70,000 
76,000 

246,000 


678,611 
72,543 
379,807 
418,246 
564,991 
331,016 
923,826 
101, 613 
152,712 
52,092 

72,959 
643,836 
228,092 

86,000 
95,000 
240,000 
369,137 
1, 100, 126 
856,086 
248,338 
245,000 
378, 410 

337,000 

265,003 

358,521 

30,526 


Value  of 
grounds 
(includ- 
ing farm). 


Value  of 
buildings. 


75,000 
397,148 
727,400 


2, 031, 870 
335,000 


$100,143 

20,000 

122,243 

75,000 

475,277 

349,000 

152,180 

55,902 

15,000 

40,000 

500,000 
334,959 
945,000 

96,000 

25,00ft 

50,000 

911,850 

554,700 

160,748 

150,109 

29,500 

50,000 

100,000 

120,207 

600,000 

37,500j 


Endow- 
ment 
funds. 


$860,921     SUA, 

600,0001 
1,218,754/  3,670, 
1,282, 4"! 
1,227,7 
1,111,871 
1,975, 

185,6491 

325,000 

138,800. 

900,000 
1,337,749 
4M,70Q  . 

667,000 

100,0001 

665,0001 

921,543) 
1,582,810 
2,098,929 

858,528. 

888,900) 
962,700 


154,439 


451,1 


425.  am 
2,5740001' 

209, 00B| 


1,500,000 
590,700 

1,486,126 
810,732 


50,0001 
153,281 


"i^obbi 

\ 
808,471; 

344,312 

2,745,055 

44,700 


275,000 
1,455,294 


1, 061,25ft  1,212,514 


600,000| 


2,000, 


2,158,639*  5,102,637 
125,0001.      530,  C 


151,327 
1,065,199 
6,343.627/ 
115,104 
717,2823 
806,*** 


3  Fertilizer  tax. 

« 28.34  per  cent  of  28  per  cent  of  the  State  levy  of  2.4  mills. 

*t>4.43  per  cent  of  2b  per  cent  of  the  State  levy  of  2.4  inilb. 
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and  State  college*  for  the  jural  gear  1919-tO — Continued. 


70,291 

lo,  ■;•■■> 

75,  :>!'J 
36,847 

os.rw 

It,  IK 

;i'l,'(W 
2,933 
2,500 

1 

992.  (KM 
942,006 

,130.3a 

,HV7,.M1 
,(i;fJ.7Sl 
213,131 
a.'.  7.  IKK 
'■.:-,  2K 

oiv.>  JC 

225,711 

GO,  (yjr 
400.000 

36.001 
43.000 

1,944 

60,051* 
33,500 

24,421 

102,000 

lis 

»;25| 

15fi,26jl 

428,440 
304,063 

27fl.*.7 
921,811 

86,92! 

68,514 

67'  OH 

170,018 

366,336. 
56,000 

S49.lv.;.   120,  3M. 

973,097 

921,810    276,631 
145,92l|     63,584. 

""»,"on 

,',       198,087 
A!      »7,130 

66 

153,  315 
3Sl,-!-7 

211.515 

3S0, 958 
157,0(11 
213,  (M 

373,  OiK 
W.I,  305 

'.'iri>.-,i 
an,*.* 

S3  a,  <ix< 

SI?) :» 

71 

l/, -17: 

11,186 

71,  .1-7 

44^231 

I4,7i; 
35,719 

Sl.ftlS 

ia,at< 

149,509 
37,984 

B.2W 

a.  Mil 

34,210 
438,600 

io.ua 
«.  ■■• 

42,7SI 
20,659 
114,061 
4,  81 8| 

172,  223  . 

(<)          313,473 

132, 140 . 

7-7,174 

272^  341 
767,840 

■  *■!!'>  J™ 

'44;.'2CH 
l.W,  >,2 
SSi.,  2* 

647,907 

820, 57H 
738.  17i 
214,442 

! 

-1 

24,I61| 

jiltoH 

•11  »-■ 

».  *'-■ 
7,031 

179,  Ml 

203. 6U- 
164,276 
21,640J 

304,821 
340'l24L 

49,3*7 
8,000 

i\      273.000 

830,366 
90,501 

113,173 

284,  23T 
188,667 
70,000 

17,  SO 

13?.  671 
49,947 

S3, 101 

80,000 

78 
79 

ft 

12K.276 
371,643 

83 

105,537, 

I3J.000 

■f 

121,9(13 

150,1." 

5s'4Z 

228,074 

4>i.971 

»,843| 
78,046; 
42,696. 

8,877' 
41,(33 

77,005 

97,506 
,227;  973 

,4711.0,1 

'  383' 431 

84|051 
385,061 
333, 89- 

18.335 

192,  JtK 
110,  U> 
17.',  5ir 

66,061 

;'.:::,.  <;\\: 

s 

460,332 
903,731 

,133,0781       7)  74(1'. 

90 

,926,1110 

209,264 

'955 

5IO,005j 

"■1 

J 

1,525,601 

02 

A  milo  leas  than  one-halt  of  1  mill. 
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Table  4. — Per  cent  of  income  of  Stale  universities  and  State  colleges  derived  from  tin 

various  sources,  1919-20. 


States. 


From 
pro- 
ductive 
funds. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.... 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi... 

Missouri 

Montana 


10.0 
2.9 
1.3 
6.8 
1.5 

3.3 
7.4 
2.7 
3.6 
15.0 

.8 
4.1 
1.3 
1.3 
1.0 

2.9 

1.8 
1.5 
6.4 
3.0 

2.5 
4.9 
5.5 
1.1 


From 
United 
States 
Govern- 
ment, 
State, 
or  city. 


69.2 
78.1 
74.6 
48.6 
74.0 

68.3 
57.0 
90.6 
64.7 
72.9 

80.5 
68.7 
65.4 
74.8 
77.2 

75.1 
61.0 
86.9 
12.3 
63.4 

71.2 

72.8 
68.1 
83.7 


From 
private 
bene- 
fac- 
tions. 


2.4 
2.4 


From 
student 
fees  and 

other 
sources. 


4 

5 

0.5 

20.3 

8.0 

11.0 

24.1 

16.1 

29.0 

24.5 

28.4 

17.6 

18.0 

.2 

6.5 

.4 

31.3 

11.2 

.9 

17.8 

27.2 

33.3 

23.9 

21.8 

22.0 

37.2 

11.  ti 

70.3 

11.0 

1.5 

32.1 

2.0 

24.3 

22.3 

States. 


24.0 
12.8 


Nebraska*. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

.  *cw  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


I  New  York 

j  *J or th  Carolina. 

\Torth  Dakota. 
I    >hio 

Jklahoma 


From 
pro- 
ductive 
funds. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

Washington..., 
West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin , 

Wyoming 


2.4 

3.8 

8.4 

4.9 

17.6 

15.5 
1.7 

15.6 
2.3 

10.4 


3.2 
11.9 
1.0 
6.6 
8.0 

4.4 

1.1 

1.2 

12.9 


From 
United 

States 
Govern' 

ment, 

State, 
or  city. 


From  I  From 

private  studest 

bene-  Ifccsaad 

fac-    t  aba 

ttons.    son* 


31.1 
77.4 

65.4 
79.0 
83.9 


1.0 

86.9 

1.9 

73.8 

1.4 

93.6 

.9 

92. 2 

9.6 

32  5 

72.7 
87.9 
61.3 
78.9 


2&.S 

is.  2 

29.3 
7.3 
5.5 

29.1 

20.9 

i».e 

1&.7 
5.7 

9.6 
24.3 

5.0 
6  9 

17. ft 

27.2 
36.1 
7.4 
40.3 
35.5 

22.9 
11.0 
35.2 

8.6 


O 


<u 


3  2044  030  211   668 


